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(I.  I.)  T\  iBMONIAC,  n.f.  [from  ^.ni^M^la  hii- 
LJ  man  being  wbofe  volition  and  other 
inental  faculties  aireaverpowered  and  reftrained,  and 
^is  body  pofiefled  and  aduatcd,  by  fome  created 
ipiritual  being  of  fuperior  power.  Such  fcems  to  be 
the  determiaate  fenfe  of  the  word ;  but  it  is  dif- 
tratfd  wbether  any  of  maokind  ever  were  in  this 
nntbftimate  condition. 

(}.)    DiEMOlffACSy     aNClBNT    0VINI0V8    l(E- 

JPECTwo.    It  t«  generally  agreed,  that  neither, 
food  nor  evil  fpirita  are  known  to  etert  fuch  au- 
tbonty  at  prefent  over  the  human  race :  but  '\t 
the  todent  heathen  world*  and  among  the  Jews, 
I»7ticularly  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  evil  fpirits, 
» Inft,  are  thought  by  many  to  have  been  more 
tronbkfome.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  imagin- 
ed) that  their  deities,  to  reveal  future  events,  fre- 
ijBoitly  entered  into  the  prophet  or  prophetefs 
who  WIS  confulted,  overpowered  their  facultiesi 
ftod  ottered  refponfes  with  their  organs  of  fpeech. 
Apdlo  was  believed  to  enter  into  the  Py  thonefs,  and 
to  dilate  the  prophetic  anfvvers  received  by  thofe 
who  confulted  her.    Other  oracles  befides  that  of 
Delphi  were  fuppofed  to  unfold  futurity  by  the 
fame  machinery.    And  in  various  other  cafes,  ei<-^ 
ther  malignant  dzmona  or  benevolent  deities  were 
thought  to  enter  into,  and  to  aduate  human  be- 
ing«.    The  Lympbaticiy  the  Cerriti^  the  Larvatu 
of  the  Romans,  were  all  of  this  defcription  ;  and 
the  Greeks,  by  the  ufe  of  the  word  huM4¥tiatufet^ 
ftow  that  they  referred  to  this  caufe  the  origin  of 
madnefs.    Among  the  ancient  heathens,  there- 
fore, it  appears  to  have  bcea  a  generally  received 
ouaion,  that  fuperior  bebgs  entered  occaQonally 
into  men,   overpowered  the   faculties  of  their 
niods,  and  a^uated  their  bodily  organ?!.    They 
inight  imagine  that  this  happened  in  inftances  in 
which  the  effedts  were  owmg  to  the  operation  of 
difierent  cauics  ;  but  an  opinion  fo  generally  pre- 
valent had  furely  fome  plaufible  foundation.  The 
iew8  too,  both  from  the  facred  writings,  and  Jo- 
^Hu«,  ^p^ar  to  have  believed  in  daen[K>Rtacal 
poiTeffion.    The  cafe  of  Saul  may  be  recolle<fled 
w  one  among  many  in  which  fupeiior  cre/ited  be- 
n?s  were  bvHeved  by  the  jews  to  exert  in  this 
oaansr  their  mfluence  over  human  life.    The  ge- 
fisral  tenor  of  their  hiftory  and  language,  and  their 
dodnncs  concerning  good  aad  jbvU  Kwriis,  prove  this 
VolVilpahtL 
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opinion  of  daemontacal  poiTef&on  to  faa^  been  tretf 
known  and  generally  received  among  them. 

(3.)  D^EMONIACS,  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  THR 

EXISTENCE  OP.    Thofe  who  are  unwillmg  tti  ai* 

low  tljat  angels  or  devils  have  ever  intermeddled 

with  the  concerns  of  human  life,  urge  a  numbejf 

of  fpecious  arguments.    The  Greeks  and  Romans 

of  old,  fay  they,  did  believe  in  the  itality  of  d$> 

moniacal  pofleflion.    They  fuppofed  that  fpirituJ 

al  beings  did  at  times  enter  into  the  Tons  or  daughr 

ters  of  men,  and  diftinguiih  themfelves  in  that  fu 

tuation  by  capricious  freaks,  deeds  of  wanton' 

mifchief,  or  prophetic  enunciations.    Biit  in  th« 

inftances  in  which  they  fuppofed  this  to  happen^ 

it  is  evident  that  no  fuch  thing  took  place.   Theif 

accounts  of  the  (late  and  condud  of  thofe  perfong 

whom  they  believed  to  be  pofTeiTed  in  this  faper«i 

natural  manner,  Ihow  plainly  that  what  they  a-- 

fcribed  to  the  influence  of  daenrK)ns  were  merely 

the  effe^s  of  natural  difeafes.     Whatever  they  re^ 

kit^  concerning  the  lartuitif  the  cerritif  and  lh«f 

lymphatid%  Ihows  that  thefe  were  merely  people 

difordered  in  mind,  in  the  fame  unfortunate  fitu« 

ation  with  thofe  Jmadmen  ami  idiots,  and  melan# 

choly  perfons,  whom  we  have  among  ourfelves/ 

l^eilus defcribes  the  Larvati  as  hem^ fwiqfi et  men* 

temoti.    Plato,  in  his  Timauj$  fays,  v^/f  ytu  imt^ 

tfArlwriii  (jM^*m  i»^i«»«,  mknSwi,     JLucian  defcribeS 

daemoniacs  as  lunatic^  and  as  flaring  with  thei/ 

eyes,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  being  fpeechlefa* 

It  appears  llill  more  evidently,  that  all  the  perfona 

fpoken  of  as  pofldTed  with  devils  in  the  New  Tef* 

tament,  were  either  mad  or  epileptic,  and  pre^ 

cifely  in  the  fame  condition  with  the  madmen  and 

epileptics  of  modem  times.    The  Jews,  among  o^ 

ther  reproaches  which  they  threw  out  againll  our 

Saviour,  faid.  He  haib  a  dmih  and  is  mad :  ^vhp 

bear  ye  him  ?    The  expreffions  he  bath  a  de^L 

and  is  madt  were  certainly  uftd  on  this  occalioa 

as  fynonymous.    With  all  their  virulence  they 

would  not  furely  afcribe  to  him  at  once  two  thingV 

that  were  iftconfiftenl  and  contradiftory.    Thofer 

who  thought  more  favoorably  of  the  cbarader  of 

Jefus,  afi'erted  concerning  his  difcourfes,  in  reply 

to  his  adveriaries,  Tbe/e  are  not  the  <words  ef  him 

that  bath  a  damon ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  htf 

fyokc  in  a  more  rational  manner  than  a  madman 

could  be  expected  to  fpeak.    The  Jews  appear  to 
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have  afcribed  to  the  influence  oF  dfcnrions,  not  op- 
Jy  that  fpecies  of  madncfs  iif  which  the  p.it»cnt  is 
raving  and  /ur tout f  but  2X^0  nuluncLo'y  madnifffJ. 
Of  John,  who  Included  himfclf  from  iiitetconrfc 
with  the  world,  and  was  diftinguiflicd  for  ahfti- 
nencc  and  adts  of  mortification,  they  faid,  l^-e  hath 
a  d,emon.  The  youth,  whofc  father  applied  to 
Jefus  to  free  him  from  an  evil  fpirit,  dt^foribing 
his  unhappy  condition  in  thefe  words,  Hai^e  mer- 
cj  on  my  fon  for  he  it  lunatic,  find  fore  I'exrd  <Lvith 
a  dxmon  ;  for  oftjimej  be  fdleth  intfi  the  furr^  and  J»nd  the  firft  ChrilliariS,  who  wcre^jndoft  a<5l!ve  and 


(4tl  )I>^M0NIACS,    ARGUMENTS  FOR  THfi  Ef- 

1  iTtVtfiJ  W^^ln  oppolition  to  thefe  arguments 
(^i.)  theJ-cyfl^MnjT  are  urged  by  the  Daemonian-> 
IJJi!  .  In  the  (bei»  of  our  Saviour,  it  would  appear 
tyat.cfse^oniai-iitpofrefllon  was  very  frequent  a- 
Ji|i)T%^«.  Jews  and  the  neighbouring  nations. 
"  ]jSKiy>^'^rc  the  evil  fpirits  whom  Jefus  is  related 
in  ^ty^giftlJl^  to  hive  cicded  from  patients  that 
were  ibr<$ujrht  unto  him  as  polTejred  and  torment- 
ed by  thofc  malevolent  dxmons.    His  apoflles  too. 


ofi  into  the  nvatert  was  plainly  epifepttc  .Eveiy 
thing  indeed  that  is  related  in  the  New  Teflament 
concerning  dsemoniacs,  proves  that  they  were 
people  affei^ed  with  ftrch  natural  difenfes  as  ,ire 
far  from  being  uncommon  among  mankir.d  in  the 
prcfent  age.  ^  When  the  fymptoms  of  difonlers 
cured-by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftlcs  as  cafes  i>f 
daemoniacal  pi>fl'cAion,  correfpond  fo  <^a«ft!y  with 
thofeof  difeafes  wdl  known  as  natural  in  the  pre- 
■fent  age,'  it  w'ould  be  ablurd  to.impnte  tlitm  to  a 
fupernatMral  d^ufe.'  It  is  much  more  coDfiltciitt 
with  coc^jnoQ  fi.*nfe  and  fouiul  philofopby  to  fup- 
pol«,  that  our  Saviour  and  hit  apoftles  wifely, 
and  with  that  condefcenfron  to  the  weaknefs  and 
•prejudices  of  thofe  with  whom  they  convcrfcd, 
wfakrb^  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  the  charader  of 
the  author  of  our  holy  religion,  and  muft  always 
be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  chrjsder  of  the  true 
Chriftian,  adopted  the  vulgar  language  in  fpe.iking 
of  thofe  unfortunate  perfons  who  were  groundlefK- 
ly  imagined  to  be  polibfied  with  dzmons,  though 
•they  well  knew  the  notions  which  had  given  rife 
to  fuch  modes  of  expreffion  to  he  ili  /ounded, 
than  to  imagine  that  difeafes  which  arife  at  pre^- 
fent  from  natural  caufes,  were  produced  in  days 
of  old  by  the  intervention  of  daemons,  or  tiiat  e- 
vil  fpirits  Itill  continue  to  enter  into  mankind  in  aW 
cafes  of  madnefs,  miflancholy,  or  epilcpfy.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  by  no  means  a  fuflicient  reafon  for 
receiving  any  dodrine  as  true,  that  it  has  been 
generally  received  through  the  world.  Error,  like 
,  an  epidemical  difeafe,  is  communicated  from  one 
to  another.  In  certain  circumllances,  too.  the 
influence  of  imagination- predominates,  and  re- 
ft rains  the  exertions  of  reafon.  Many  falfe  opi- 
nions have  extended  their  influence  through  a  ve* 
ry  wide  circle,  and  maintained  it  long.  On  every 
luch  occafion  as  the  prefent,  therefore,  it  becomes 
us  to  enquire,  not  fa  much  how  generally  any 
opinion  has  been  received,  or  how  long  it  has  pre- 
vailed, as  from  what  caufe  it  has  originated,  and 
on  what  evidence  it  refts.  When  we  Contemplate 
the  frame  of  nature,  we  behold  a  grand  and  beau- 
tiful fimplicity  prevailing  through  the  whole : 
'Notwithftanding  its  immenfe  extent,  and  thmigh 
it  contains  fuch  numherlefe  diveriities  of  being ; 
yet  the  fimpleft  machine  conftruifted  by  human 
art  does  not  difplay  greater  fimplicity,  or  an  hap- 
pier  connedlion  of  parts.  We  may  therefore  in- 
fer., by  analogy,  from  what  is  obfervable  of  the  or- 
tier  of  nature  in  general  to  the  prefent  cafe;  that 
f  o  permit  evil  fpirits  to  intermeddle  with  the  con- 
cerns of  human  life,  would  be  to  break  through 
that  order  which  the  Deity  appears  to  have  efta- 
hiiiVieti  through  his  works ;  it  would  be  to  intro-i 
tiuce  a  degree  of  confufion  unworthy  cf  the  wif- 
dom  of  Divine  Providence.  ' 


fucccfiful  in  thtf  prcpagation  of  Chriftianity,  ap- 
pear tv)  h;ive  often  exerted  the  nnraculous  power* 
with  w!;ich  they  were  endowed  on  fimil.ir  occji- 
Hons.  The  d:»  mens  difpT.lyed  a  degree  of  know- 
lodge  and  malevolence  which  fufliciently  diftin- 
gultlied  them  from  human  heings:  and  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  darmoniacs  are  mentioned,  and 
tl^e  adions  and  fcntiments  afcribed  to  them  in  the 
Now  Tcftamcnt,  fliow  fhnt  our  Saviour  and  bis 
-3pf>ftfles  ^d  not  confider  flie  idea  of  daemon  Tic;*! 
polftlfion  as'being  merely  a  vulgar  error  concern- 
i:*g  the  oiipin  of  ti  difeafc  or  difeafes  produced  by 
natunU  cffufes.  The  more  cnli.thtened  cannot  af. 
wars  jitoid  the  ufe  of  metaphofical  modes  of  ex- 
]^re(Iion  ;  which  though  founded  upon  error,  ye* 
have  been  fo  eftablHhed  in  language  by  the  influ- 
ence of  cuOiom,  that  they  cannot  be  fuddenly  dif- 
miflVd.  But  in  defcriptions  of  characters,  in  the 
narration  of  fafts,  and  in  the  laying  down  of  fyfi- 
toms  of  dodrine,  we  reqnire  difrerent  ndea  to  be 
obferved.  Should  any  perfon,  in  compliance  with 
popular  opinions,  talk  in  ferious  language  of  the 
exiftence,  difpofitions,  declarations,  and  aifliona 
of  a  race  of  beings  whom  he  knew  to  be  abfolute- 
ly  fabulous,  we  forely  conW  not  praife  him  for 
integrity :  we  muft  fiippofe  him  to  be  either  ex- 
ulting in  irony  over  the  weak  credulity  of  thofe  a- 
round  hrm,  or  taking  advantage  of  their  weaknefs, 
with  the  diflionetty  and  fhe  felfiili  views  of  an  im- 
poftor.  And  if  he  himfclf  fliould  pretend  to  any 
connexion  with  this  imaginary  fyftem  of  beings  i 
and  ftiould  claim,  in  confequence  of  his  connec- 
tion with  them,  particular  honours  from  his  con- 
temporaries ;  whatever  might  be  the  dignity  of 
his  tharafter  in  all  other  refp^ts,  nobody  could 
hefnate  to  brand  him  as  an  irappftor.  In  this  light 
muft  we  regard  the  conduft  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apoftles,  if  the  idea  of  dxmouiacal  poifeflion 
were  to  be  coniidered  merely  as  a  vulgar  error. 
They  talked  and  a<fted  as  if  they  believed  that  e- 
vil  fpirits  had  actually  entered  into  thofe  who  were 
brought  to  them  as  poflcIVed  with  devils,  and  as 
if  thofe  fpirits  had  been  aftually  expelled  by  their 
authority  out  of  the  unhappy  peribns  whom  they 
had  poftefled.  They  demanded  too,  to  have  their 
pofleflions  and  declarations  believetl,  in  confe- 
quence of  their  performing  fuch  mighty  works, 
and  having  thus  triumphed  over  the  powers  of 
hell.  The  reality  of  dxmoniacal  pofleflion  ftanda- 
upon  the  fame  evidence  with  the  gofpel  fyftem 
in  general.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  unreafonable 
in  this  doctrine.  It  does  not  appear  to  contradict 
thole  ideas,  which  the  general  appearances  cf  na- 
ture and  the  fcrics  of  events  fuggeft,  conceming 
the  benevolence  and  wifddm  of  the  Deity,  by 
which  he  regulates  the -affairs  of  the  univerfe. 
We  often  fancv  ourfclvcs  able  to  coa-.prehcnd 
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f  linps  to  w*ncli  our  uncjerftaiutiiig  Js  wbolly  im*,. 
i      dequatc:    we  pcMluaUe  ouiiVlves,  at    times,  tliat 
\     the  whole  extent  of  the  works  of  the  Di.it y  mult 
be  wd]  known  to  us,  and  that  his  d^tij^ns  nuid  al» 
I     wifs  be  fiich  as  we  can  falhom.     We  aro  then 
K.illy.   whenever  any  iliiiiciiUy  an'lVs  to  us,  in 
coninterin?  the  coniliisJt  or  PiovidiTias  to  modcj 
tilings  according  to  our  o*vn  ideas  ;  to  deny  that 
Ibir  beiiy  can  potrd>ly'be    the  author  of  things 
wbith  we  crfonot  reconcile;    and  to  afilrt,  th.^t 
k  muft  ad  on  every  otcifion  in  a  manner  con  • 
niinit   with    our  narrow   views.       Thia   is   thf 
pridt'of  reafbn;,and  it  iVeriia  to  h.we  fu^T^Tcftetl 
the  ftiongeft  objections  that  have  been  at  any  time 
nr^ciJ  again  ft  Uiereaiity  of  demoniacal  pollefljon. 
But  the  deity  may  lareiy  conned  one  onlcr  of  hi^ 
(natures  with  aDotb«T.    We  perceive  mi;tual  rc- 
Ltiionsand  a  beautiful  connect  ion  toprevail  through 
^It  that  pirtof  nature  which  faHs  wtthki  the  fphere 
01  our  obiervatiQii.    The  inferior  anintals  are  con- 
flcded  with  mankind*  and  i'ubjeded  to  their  au- 
thority,, not  only  in  inftances  in  which  it  is  ex- 
mtd  for  their  advantage,  but  even  where  it  is  ty*. 
tinflically  abufeil  to  their  deftruitUon.    Among 
tbeerils  to  which  mankind  have  been  fubje^U'd* 
why  might,  not  their  being  liable  to  dasinoniacal 
po&tTww  be  one  ?   While  the  S*ipreme  Being  re*. 
I       UiMibefovereigrty  of  the  uuiverfe,  he  may  em- 
jlhf  irhtever  agents  be  thinks  proper  in  the  cxe^ 
ama  af  bi9  purpofes :  he  may  either  com  mi  f- 
fionan  angel  or  Jet  loofe  a  devil;  as  well  as  bend 
t^  bamaa  nfill»  or  commuoicate  atiy  paiticulac 
impoife  to  matter.    All  that  revcUtton  makes 
l^om, 'all  that   human  reafon  can  coajeAure^ 
I       concemiog  the  exiftence  of  various  orders  of  fpi<- 
I       ntoal  beings,  ^ood  and  bad,  is  pcrfedtiy  conlift- 
I       PA  with,  and  eveti  favourable  to,  the  do^rine  o€ 
I      tlxmcoiacal  poHeifion.     It  t»  mentioned  in  the 
I       Hew  Teftameot  in  fuch  languagCt  and  fuch  narw 
I      nlirts  are  related  concerning.  it»  that  the  gofpelc 
I      caimot  well  be  regarded  in  aay  other  light  than  aA 
I      pieces  of  inipofture»  and  Jefue  Chrift  muft  be  con* 
iid^reil  as  a  man  who  took  advantage  of  the  weak* 
nefs  and  ignorance  of  his  contemporaries,  If  this 
*Jo5rine  be  nothtog  but  a  vulgar  error ;  it  teach- 
n  toothing  inconfiftent  with  the  general  condud 
«f  Providence.    In  fliort,  it  is  not  the  caution  of 
,  phUofopby,  but  the  pride  of  reafon*  that  fuggefts 
obje&ions  agaiaft  this  dodtrine.    Dr  Jortin  thinks, 
ti^at  about  the  time  our  Saviour  appeared,  the 
evil  fpirits  had  more  ii>fluence  over  the  boi^ies  of 
inen,  in  order  that  the  power  of  Jefus  Chrift  over 
fc  wd  Satan,  might  be  manii^Hed  in  expelling 
them,  and  putting  tliem  to  open  ihame  $  and  that 
thus  even  they  might  be  made  unwlHuig  vritnefTes 
« the  truth  of  his  gofpeL    Thus  men  beheld  the 
tbe  file  nature  and  terrible  force  of  thefe  apoftate 
spirits,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fuperior  power 
,       awigoodnefs  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who 
ddivered  miferable  men  from  fuch  dreadful  ene- 
ffiitt. 

lU.)  DXM^NUCS,  in  church  hUlory,.  a  branch 
« the  Anabaptifta  ;  whofe  diftinguifh'ing  tenet  is, 
tiat  the  devils  fliall  be  favpd  at  the  end  of  the 

MMONIANISTS,  a  name  given  to  authors, 
»oo  plead  for  the  reality  pf  daemoniacal  poflef. 
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iniy.  nee  inahc  issus. 
"^v.  /.  [Siv^pofed 
yiyy  i^iiuncr  to  be 

:^Y,    3  corrupted  frora 


lion ;  a9  their  opponents  are  (tiled  Anti-dj^moni* 
ant/is.  , 

DiEMONlSM,  n.f.  the  worship  of  dxmoas. 

DAKK,  Loid.     See  Douolas. 

U  )  DAl'AR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  near  the  coafl 
of  the  ked  fea,  in  thetonntry  of  Yemen,  i.,o  milea 
S.  of  Ml'cC'U 

12.)  Dafar,  Dofar,  or  Dolfar,  a  ieaport  of 
Arabia,  in  Hadramaut,,fcat«ed  «n  the  bay,  (N°  y) 
a!ul  jjoverned  by  a  fcheick.  its  chK-t  export  i« 
o4ibanum.    It  is  i6o  miles  PTNE,  of  Cupe  f  artach, 

(3.)  Dafar«  or  Dofar  Bay,  a  bay^on  the  W. 
Coart  of  Arabia  Felix. 

li,)  DAFFODIL,  in  botiWy.    S^e  NAncisstts. 

(2.)  *  Da F I  GDI!,. 

»  DAFFODILLY. 

*  DAFFODOWNDILL'i 
ofp^(lui.]—T\\\^  plant  hath  a  lilly  [[(^\vqt  confift- 
ing  nf  one  leaf,  which  is  bell  ftiapcd  and  cut  into 
6  fepments,  whicli  encircle  its  middle  like  a  crown ; 
but  the  empalcment,  which  commonly  rifes  out 
of  a  mcmbr.mdus  vagina,  turns  to  an  oblong  or 
roundiih  fruit,  which  is  triangular,  and  grapes 
in  three  parts  ;  is  divided  into  three  cells,  and  fuli 
of  round ifli  feeds. ^;/7/rr, 

DAFNK,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  in  BuK 
^arta,  \>  hich  runs  into  the  Uraiia,  between  Mar- 
cenopolf  and  Varna. 

*  To  Daft.  V.  a.  [contrafted  fi^om  do  aft  \: 
that  is,  to  thro'jD  hack^  to  tbrcf^xt  oJ[.]  To  tofs  a-* 
fide ;  to  put  away  with  contempt ;  to  throw  a- 
way  nightly.  Not  now  in  iife. — I  would  fhe  had 
beftowM  this  dotage  on  me  :  I  would  have  do/t 
all  other  re^e<fts,  and  made  her  half  myfelf.  Slel, 

*  DAG.  «./.  [dafrne,  Fr.]  t.  A  dajjger.  4.  A; 
hancjgun ;  a  piAol :  fo  called  from  ferving  th\9'pur- 
pofes  of  a  dagger,  being  cMiried  fecrelly,  and  do-, 
irtg  mifchicf  fuddenly.  It  is  in  neitlier  fenfe  now  • 
ufed.   . 

*  To  Dao.  i».  a>  [from  dajc^jjlf,]  To  daggle;- 
to  bemire  ;  to  let  tall  in  the  water :  a.  low  word.  . 

DAOELET,  aniDand  on  the  coaft  of  Corea,- 
about  three  leagues. in  circumference,  covered  with 
fine,  trees,  and  furroundcd  with  fteep  rocks,  ex- 
cept a  few  fandy  creeks,  which  form  conveni- 
ent landing-places.  It  was  difcovered  by  La  Pey- 
roufe  in  i7S7»  who  found  fome  boats  of  a  Chinefe 
conftruftiou  upon  the  ftocks.  The  men  employ- 
ed upon  them,  were  fuppofed  to  be  Corean  car- 
penters, but  as  the  ihips  approached,  they  fled  to 
the  woods.  The  French  navigator  fuppofed  that 
the  ifland  was  uninhabited,  except  during  fum- 
mer  by  people  from  Corea,  for  building  boats. 
Lon.  129.  2.  E.  from  Paris,  Lat.  3.  15,  N. 

DAGENHAM,  a  village  in  Elfex,  on  the 
Thames,  9  miles  E.  by  N.  of  London.  In  i7.u» 
a  breach  was  made  by  the  river,  which  over- 
flowed near  5000  acres  of  ground ;  but  Captain 
Perry  reduccti  it  to  its  former  channel. 

DAOER-ORT,  a  town,  of  Rurtia,  in  the  ifland 
of  Dago,  84  miles  WSW.  of  Revel. 

*  DAGGER,  n./.  [dague^  French.]  i.  A  fliort 
fword  ;  a  poniard. — He  ftrikes  himfelf  with  h»3 
da^i^ger)  but  being  interrupted  by  one  of  his 
friends,  he  ftabs  him,  and  bieaks  the  dagger  on 
one  of  his  ribs.  Addifon,  2,  [In  fencing  fchools.] 
A  blunt  blade  of  iron  with  a  bafket  hilt,  ufed  for^ 

A  »  defence* 
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/tfttnet-    a.  [With  printers,]     The  obelus 
^aik  of  reference  in  form  of  a  ^dagger ;  as  Ttl- 

(!•)  *  To  DAGGLE.  ^,  a.  [from  dagy  dew :  a 
^^ordy  according  to  Mr  Ly^j  derived  fi-om  the  Da- 
nilh  )  according  to  Mr  Skinner^  from  dag^  fprink- 
led,  or  deagarty  Xo  dip.  They  are  probably  all  of 
<he  fame  root]  To  dip  negligently  in  mire  or 
iirater ;  to  hemire ;  to  bcfprinkle. 

(f .)  *  Tlo  Daogle.  "i>.  n.  To  be  in  the  mire ; 
^o  rpn  through  wet  or  drrt. — 

Nor  like  a  puppy,  dar^'^Ud  through  the  town* 
.  To  fetch  and  carry  (ing  tong  up  and  down. 

♦  DAGOLEDTAIL.  ». /.  \daggk  and  toil.] 
Bemtrej^  ;  dipped  in  the  water  or  mud ;  befpat- 
terctl  — The  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleafure  aie 
apt  lo  be  choaked  at  the  fight  of  fo  many  daggled 
fail  parfons,  that  happen  to  fall  in  their  way. 
S^ift. 

DAGIIESTAN.  a  province  of  Afia,  bounded 
by  Circafiia  on  the  N.  by  the  Cafpinc  Sea  on  thfe 
£. ;  by  Shirvan,  in  Pcrfia,  on  the  S. ;  and  by 
muunt  Caucaftts  and  Georgia  on  the  \V.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Tark^  and  Derbent,  both  lituated  on 
tie  Cafpian  Sea.  It  is  inhabited  by  Tartars,  who 
are  fubjeft  to  RUf!ia« 

-  (KjDAGISTAN,  orpABESTAK,  a  diftrift  of 
Porfia,  probahlv  the  fame  with  Daghestan  ; 
foflae  ^ographers  often  make  great  blunders  in  or- 
thography. 

.{%,)  Dagistak,  the  capital  of  the  above  d\^r\€t 
(K*^  li)  i'eatwl  on  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Caf- 
pian Se?  ;  240  miies  NW.  of  Mefchid.  Cruti^flL\ 
.  DAGLAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
Ifteni  ot  DorJogne,  8  riiiles  S.  i>i  Sarjat. 

-  DAGLINGWORTH,  a  village  in  GJoucefterr 
fill  10,  T  miles  NW.  of  Cirencefter. 

DAUNO,.  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Al- 
bania, with  a  bifliop's  fee ;  capitnl  of  the  diltridt 
f)f  Ducagini ;  near  the  confluence  of  the  Drino, 
;ind  Nero;  13  miles  SE.  of  Scatari,  and  15  NE. 
of  Alefllo.    ton.  19.  .?9..E.  Lat.  42.  30.  N. 

DAGO,  or  Dag  HO,  aniHand  in  the  Baltic  Sea, 
pn  the  coaft  of  Livonia,  between  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land and  KiKa.  It  is  of.  a  triangular  figure,  and 
jray  be  about  ic  miles  in  circumference.'  It  has 
r.othipg  confiderable  but  two  caftlea  called  Dag-> 
fcrnttort  and  Vaden.  Lon.  aa.  50,  E.  Lat.  58.' 
44.  N. 

DAGON,  the  idol  of  Afhdod  or  Azotus.  He 
6  commonly  reprefented  as  a  monfter,  half  man 
and  half  fifh  ;  whence  moil  learned  men  derive 
the  nHme  from  the  Hebrew  dng^  which  ftgnifies  "  a 
lifii."  Tbofe  who  make  him  to  have  been  the  in. 
yehtor  of  hyfad  corn^  derive  htp  name  from  the  Hc» 
i>rew,  Jin,  Dagctiy  Cgnifying,  corn ;  whence  Philo- 
teiblius  calls  hrm  Zw  k^\ni^^  Jupiter  Acairtus^ 
Q'his  deity  continued  to  have  a  temple  at  Aihdod 
to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees:  for  the  author  of 
the  firft  book  of  |VIaccabee«  tells  us^  that "  Jona- 
tlian,  one  of  the  Maciabee^:,  having  beaten  the 
Ermy  of  Apodlonius,  Demetrius'^  general^  they 
i'ed  to  Azotus,  and  entered  into  Bethdagon  (the 
templp  of  their  idol) ;  but  Jonathaj^  fet  fire  to 
Azotus,  and  burnt  the  temple  of  Dagon  and  all 
thofe  who  wei^  fled  into  it."    Dagon  according 
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Others  Satuni  or  Venus  \  but  accwdiai;  (o 
Neptune. 

DAGONVfLLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  th«  de^ 
partment  of  Meufe,  9  miles  E.  of  Bar-|e-duc« 

DAGOUA,a  to^n  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  a 
barbour  fox  thieves  and  pirates,  zi  miles  N.  of 
C^iro. 

DAGSBOROUGH,  or  \  a  to%iro  of  the  United 

DAGSBURY,  3  States,  in  Suifex  courw 

ty,  Delaware,  on  the  NW.  bank  of  Pepper  Creek, 
19  miles  from  Clowes^  35  SSB-  from  Dover,  and 
117  S.  of  Philadelphia. 

DAGWORTH,  a  village  NW.  of  Stow,  Suffeac, 

DAGESTAN;    See  DapHEaTAW. 

DAHHI,  a  town  of  Arabia^  in  the  country  of 
Zemen,  67  miles  S£.  of  Loc^eia. 

DAHHLAK,  Dalaica>  or  Dalacca,  an  ifland 
in  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  coaft  of  Abyflinia,  about 
31  leagues  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth*  ancient* 
iy  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fifliery.  It  is  low  and 
flat,  with  a  landy  foil,  mixed'  with  iheils,  and  in 
fummer  deftitute  of  every  kind  of  herbage,  except 
a  fmall  quantity  of  bent  graf9«  which  is  barely  fuf-i 
flcient  to  feed  a  few  antelopes  and  {:oats.  In  ma- 
ny places,  however,  it  is  covered  with  extenflve 
plantations  of  acacia  trees,  which  feldom  exceed 
8  feet  in  height,  fpr^ading  wide,  aod  turning  flat 
at  the  top,  probably  from  the  influence  of  the 
whid,  which  blows  from  the  fea.  From  the  c^ndL 
of  March  to  the  be^ifinning  of  Odober,  they  have 
to  rain  in  Dahhlak;  but  in  the  intermediate 
inonlhs -they  have  heavy  fliowersj  when  the  watef 
is  colle^ed  into  artificial  citterns,  to  fu|^y  thtf 
ijihabiunt»  during  the  enAiing  fuolfner*  Of  thefe 
ciderns,  which  are  Aippofed  to  be  either  the  work 
of  the  Perfians  or  of  the  fitft  Ptolemies,  ^170  yet 
remain,  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock.  The  graftr 
fprings  up  luxuriantly  after  the  rabis,  and  tbenr 
the  goats  give  the  inhabitants  a  plentiful  fupply  of 
milk,  which  In  winter  is  the  princiiial  part  of  their 
fubfihence.  The  poorer  fort  live  entirely  00  fbell- 
and  other  fifli.  This  is  the  only  part  of  Arabia, 
where  no  one  is  fumlfhed.  with  arms  of  any  kind  | 
and  its  inhabitants  are  a  iiniple,  fearful,  and  inof. 
fenfive  pec^le.  Their  chief  employment  is  tor 
work  the  veflela  which  trade  to  the  different  part ar 
of  the  coaft.  The  ifland  contains  t%  villages  or 
towns,  each  of  which  is  encircled  with  a  planta« 
tion  of  docm  trees ;  the  leaves  of  which,  when  dri* 
ed,  are  of  a  glofly  white ;  and  of  thefe  the  inhabt<« 
tanta  make  neat  and  beautiful  balkets,  feemingly 
the  only  refemblance  to  mdnuf<ittufeamonKthein« 
Thi«  as  wdi  is  the  other  iflands-of  ttie-Red  Sea  14 
def)enden|  upcn'Mafuah ;  and  the  gbvemor  isfur.^ 
niflied  monthly  with  a  goat  from  each  of  the  xa 
villages;  befides  which  every  yeflel  putting  in  here 
for  Mafuah,  pays  him  a  pound  of  coffeet  and  eve^ 
ry  on^  from  Arabia,  a  dollar.  Fmm  thefe  his  re-^ 
venue  chiefly  arife^.  Lon.  39.  o.  £.  Lat.  1 5 .  40.  N^ 

DAHUMAK,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  couti^ 
try  of  Yemen,  16  miles  SSK.  of  Abu-Arifch. 

DAHL,'or  D^aI',  the  firA  river  of  Sweden, 
whicli  runs  tlirough  the  provinces  of  DalecarUa 
and  Geftricia,.  and  falls  Into  the  gulf  of  Bothnia^ 
four  leagues  gSE.  of  Geflle.  Near  Efcarleby  it 
forms  a  celebrated  catan^,  fcarcefyitifeiwrtoihi 


^0  fome^  was  the  fame  with  Jupiter^  according  tp    fall  of  (be  Rhine  at  Lau$ea« 
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IttQLENy  I  town  of  Gcnnany,  in  the  circle 

iltfperSxsooVf  and  margraviate  of  Meifien,  a 3 

ftiNW-ffMeilTen.  .     . 

UaSULi  a  town  of  S;ixony»  in  the  circle;  of 

tffff  GflToany,  and  principality  of  Querfurt, 

paiRS.ifBtriin. 

nBAflMEC,  2  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of 

18  miles  SW.  of  Candabar. 

IN,  a  ton  D  of  Francci  in  the  department 

Kfhiet  13  miles  W.  of  Landciu. 
HO.H£»>or  Dj&uma,  a  kingdom  of  Afri- 
BOMY,  5  CA,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  litu« 
iboct  £0  or  70  miles  from  the  AtKintic.  Thi^ 
vhich  is  corredly  placed  in  various  old 
^^  pirticularly  that  of  Mcrcator^  who  nameo 
laast  capita!  Datdna,  was  erazed  from  the 
of  Africa,  in  1700,  and  the  eziflence  of  the 
lofDaama  dented,  but  it  emerged  from  ob- 
if,  ia  1717,  by  the  fame  of  its  conqutrfb  of 
Iklbntiiiie'Stntes  of  Whidah  and  Antra.  Da- 
u  koown  at  prefent,  is  fiippolVd  to  reach 
)Btar fea  co^ft  ijo  or  100  mik'^  inland,  though 
mUnpaa  has  penetrated  above  half  that  dif- 
Tb?  fo  I  is  a  deep  rich  clay,  of  a  reddifly 
r,  vith  a  httle  iand  on  the  fur^ce,  except  a- 
HCiiitiiia,  where  it  is  more  light  and  gravel- 
%iKt  there  is  not  to  be  found  a  ftone  fo  big  as 
in  the  whole  country,  fo  far  as  it  has  Wit 
by  EuTTpeans.     Of  farinaceous  vegetables, 

Katry  yirlds  a  plentiful  fuf  p)y,  in  propor- 
^^  the  quantity  of  cokure ; --viz.  maize,  mil- 
Galnea  corn  of  diflferent  iforts,  a  kind  pf 
rather  kidney-beane,  cabled  cadavances, 
i^a&afpecies  of  beans,  called  ground-beans. 
wOafeooaiis  hkewife  cultivate  y«ims,  pciMO^B 
tafertg^lhc  cafiada  or  manioka,  theplantain, 
Jstte  banana.  Pine-apples,  iliddrfs,'  oranges, 
giaaus,  and  other  tropical  fruils,  alfo  a- 
Jii  ■  tbis  feitUe  country.  Nor  is  it  deftitute 
•Nafiums  adapted  for  comtitefce  aiid  manu- 
al fuch  as  indigo,  cotton,' the  fugar-caney 
■Jji palm-oil,  wifih  a  variety  of  fpices,  parti- 
*7i^ies  of  pepper,  very  fimiiar  in  flavour, 
*"*tdfcarcely  diftingaifliable  from  the  blacjc 
B^rf  the  Eaft  Indies.  A  Very  curious  fruit 
■Pwijod  in  Dabomy,  as  well  as  in  fome  other 
!>»«  Africa,  which  refemblc$  a  fmall  oHve  in 
l^w^  but  the  cobur*  being  o(  a  duiky 
■ghQc,  changing  at  the  end  next  the  ftalk  to 
2*Kflow;  the  pulp  i$  firm,  ^ud  akiioft  infi- 

olive, 

ber^ 

plea- 


the 


jji*e  ftoae  ii  bard  like  that  of  wj^  %j 
k  ,^5  chewed  one  or  more  of  fuch 
5  ad  fpit  out  or  fwallowed  the  pulp  at  1 
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rather  canflftB  in  the  performance  of  fome  tradU 
tionary  ceremonies,  than  of  ajy  fixed  fyftem  of 
belief,  or  of  moral  condu^.  1  h:y  believp  more 
firmly  in  their  amulKs  and  fetiches,  than  in  the 
deity ;  their  national  fetiche  is  tJbe  Tiger ;  and 
their  houfes  or  huts  are  decorated  with  ugly 
images,  tinged  with  blood,  ftuck  with  feathers, 
befmeared  with  palm  oil,  and  bedaubed  with  eggs. 
The  gftvermnent  is  perhaps  the  moft  perfed  def» 
pottfm  upon  earth.  The  policy  of  the  countfy 
admits  of  no  irjttrmediate  degree  of  fubordinatiou 
between  the  kiiig  and  Have,  at  lead  in  the  royal 
prcfence,  where  the  prime  minifter  is  obliged  to 
proftrate  himielf  with  as  much  abjcdl  fubmiflion 
as  the  meaneft  fubje^,  all  acknowledging  the  un- 
limited power  of  the  fovereign.  A  minifter  of  ftate 
crawls  towards  the  apartment  of  audience  on  hia 
hands  and  knees,  till  he  arrives  in  the  royal  pre* 
fence,  where  he  lays  himfcif  flat  on  bifi  be;;> ,  rub* 
Wng  his  head  in  the  duft,  and  uttering  the  nioft 
humiliating  exprefiions.  Being  delirrd  10  advance, 
he  receives  the  king's  comn^ands,  or  cominiiui* 
catcs  any  particular  bufinefs,  ftill  contiiming  in  a 
recumbent  pofture ;  for  no  pcrfon  is  permitted  to 
fit,  even  on  tlie  floor,  in  theroyal  prefence,  C3prep4 
the  women ;  and  even  they  muft  kifs  the  earth 
when  they  receive  or  deiiver  the  king's'  mefl'age. 
The  king  of  I>ah<5^y  maintains  a  cDnfiderabki 
ftanding  army,  commanded  by  an  agaow  or  gene- 
ral,'with  feveral  other  fubordinate  military  offi- 
cer*, wlio  muft  hold  themfelve>  in  rcadtieis  tq 
tako  the  field  upon  all  occafions,  at  the  command 
of  the  fovcreii5n.i  -  Thc^payment  of  thefe  troops 
chiefly  depends  0^  tlie  fecctls  of  the  trpeditions 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  Oiiextraoidinary  oc^ 
eaaons>  an  the  males  able  to  bear  arms  are  obliged 
to  repair  to  the  general's  ftandard,  every  caboceef 
marchini^'at  the  head  of  his  own  people.  S<jme- » 
timts  the  king  takes  the"  fidd  at  the  head  of  hi^ 
tTl8<Sps }  and  on  veky  great  emergencies  at  the  head 
of  his  vw)men.  -Within  the  tvaWs  of  the  diAera*! 
royaU  palaces  in  Dahomy  are  immure  not  ief&  tnai> 
3000  women  j  fevibeal  huildreds  oCthefe  are  train* 
ed  *o  arme  under  »  femile  general,  and  fubordi. 
nate  officei-s  appoidted  l)y  the  king,  in  the  tamei 
manilor* as  thole  ilnder'the  agaow.  Thefe  Ama. 
20ns  are  regularly  excrc5fed,'and  go  through  their 
evolutions  with  as  mtich  cxpertnefs  as  the  male 
foldiers.  They  have  their  large  umbrellas,  their 
flags,  their  drams,  trumpets,  flutes,  and  other 
mufical  inftruments.  In  Ihort,  the  Angularity  of 
this  inftitution  never  fails  to  attrad  th^  particular 
attention  of  Europeans,  \Then,  among  other  un-r 


J^*  gfaSs  pf  vinegar  will  tafte,  to  the  perfon  ^onwnon  exhiWtions,  they  are  prefented  with  tlie 
2J^  txpetiment,  like  fweet  wine ;  a  lime    curious  ^edlacle  of  a  revit  w  of  female  troops. 


2^  to  have  the  flavour  of  a  vcfy  ripe  ChinA 
JJP;  aa4  the  feme  change  is  produced  in  q- 
Jjwfls*  without  cffervefcence,  or  any  fenfible 
7^  The  Dahomans,  like  the  other  inhabi- 
Tjw tropkal  climates,  plant  twice  a-year,  viz. 
°^miai  and  autumnal  equinoxes;  after  which 
?^»al  rains  prevail.  The  language  is  that 
J^Foitngncfe  call  Lingua  Oeral,  or  Gene- 
^^"^  and  is  fpoken  nbt  only  in  Dahomy 
W  Wt  in  Whidab,  and  the  other  dependent 
J^j« rtl  as  in  Mabee  and  feveral  neighbour- 
2&^  With  rcfpea  to  the  Dahoman  religi^ 
^^vn^aod  ttncmain  m  tu  phi^i^lef,  ainl 


The  drefs  of  the  men  in  Dahomy  confifts  of  a  pair 
of  ftriped  or  white  cottop  drawers,  of  the  m^nur 
fadlure  of  the  country,  over  which  they  wear  a 
large  fquare  cloth  of  the  fame,  or  of  European 
manufaetpre.  This  cloth  is  about  the  fixe  of  ^ 
common  counterpane,  for  the  middling  clafs,  but 
much  Urger  for  the  grandees.  It  is  wrapped  a- 
bout  the  loins,  and  tied  on  the  left  fide  by  two  of 
the  corners,  the  others  hanging  down,  and  fome* 
times  trailing  on  the  ground.  A  piece  of  filk  op 
velvet,  of  16  or  18  yards,  makes  a  cloth  for  a  gran* 
dee.  The  head  is  ufually  covered  with  a  beaver 
-or  felt  hat^  ac^or^iing  to  the  quality  of  the  wcart 
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^,  -The  king,  as  wHl  as  fome*of  liis  tninifters, 
often  wears  a  gold  or  filver  laced  hat  and  feather. 
The  arms  and  upper  part  of  the  body  remain  na- 
ked, iinlefs  when  the  party  travels,  or  perfonntl 
certain  pieces  of  work,  when  the  large  cloth  is 
laid  afid©,  and  the  body  is  covered  with  a  fort  of 
frock  or  tunic  without  Oeeves.  The  feet  are  al- 
xvayp  bare,  none  but  the  fovereign  having  a  right 
to  wear  fandals.  The  drefs  of  the  women,  though' 
fimple,  cooflfts  of  a  greater  number  of  articles  than 
that  of  the  men.  They  ufe  feveral  cloths  or  hand- 
kerchiefs, fome  to  wrap  round  the  loins,  ^nd  Or* 
tiiri-^  to  cover  occafionally  the  breafts  and  upper 
part«  of  the  body.  The  neck,  arnjSy  and  ancles, 
are  adorned  with  beads  aod  chowrics;  and  rings 
iof  filver,  or  bafer  metal,  encirclo  the  fingers.  1  he 
'CarsF -are  fo  pierced  as  to  admit  the  little  finger, 
and  a  coral  bead  of  that  fi^e  ftjick  into  each,  if 
the  p  irty  be  able  ta  afford  it ;  other  wife  a  portiou 
of  red  fealing  wax,  or  a  piece  of  oyftcr-fhell  po«- 
iifticd,  is  applied  in  the  lame  manner.  Girls  be- 
fore the  age  of  puberty,  wear  nothing  but  a  ftring 
of  beads  or  fhelis  round  the  loins,  and  young  wo- 
men ufually.  expofe  the  breafts  to  view.  The  ge- 
neral charadler  of  the  Bahomans  is  marked  by  a 
mixture  of  ferocity  and  politcnefs.  The  former 
fipppars  in  the  treatment  of  their  enemies ;  the  lat- 
ter they  poflefs  fai-  above  the  jifrican  nations  with 
whom  we  hitherto  had  any  intcrcourfe ;  this  being 
the  country  where  ft  rangers  ane  leaft  expofed  to 
infult,  and  where  it  u  cafy  to  refide  in  fecurity 
and  trnn<]uillity.  Abomey,  the  capital,  lies  be- 
tween Lon-  3*^  and  4**  £•  and  in  Lat.  9.  50.  N.; 

DAHRf  JE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  fcated  on  the 
3Ni1?;  1:5  miles  ^W.  of  DamietU.  .   /     . 

D AILESFORI>»  a  town  of  Woroefterflurc,  near- 
ly furrounded  by  Oxfordshire. 
•  D  AILLE,  John,  a  proteftant  miniftcr  near  Pa- 
ris, one  of  tj>e  moflf  liearned  divines  of  the  i7tb 
centiiry,  and  the  moft  efteeroed  by  the  Catholics^ 
of  ^!  the  controverfial  writers  imong  the  Protcf* 
tants.  He  was  tutor  to  two  of  the  grai»dfon«  of 
the  llluftriotts  M.  Du  Plciiis.Jhfornai.  Mr  D%ill^ 
havinp  lived  14  years  with  this  excellent  mailer, 
travelled  into  Italy  with  bis  two  pppils ;  one  of 
them  died  abroad ;  with  the  other  he  viAted  Halyi 
Switzerland,  Germany^  Flanders,  H^lkiod^  and 
England,  and  returned  in  163s.  He  was  received 
miniftcr  in  16*3,  and  firft  exercifed  his  office  ia 
the  family  of  M,  Du  PlefjSs  Mornai;  but  that  lord 
died  foon  after.  The  memoirs  of  this  great  man 
employed  Mr  Daille  in  1624.  In  1615,  he  was 
appointed  minifter  of  the  church  of  Samur,  and 
in  i6a6  removed  to  Paris,  where  be  fpent  ail  tho 
reft  of  his  life,  and  compofed  feveral  works.  His 
Hrft  piece  was  his  mafterpiece,  and  an  excellent 
•work;  0/ the  IJfe  of  the  Fatheru  printed  J 631, 
It  is  a  firong  chain  of  reafoning,  which  forms  a 
moral  demonftration  agajnft  thofe  who  would  have 
religious  difputes  decided  by  the  aruthority  of  th^ 
fathers.    He  died  in  1670,  aged  77. 

DAILLY,  a  parkh  of  Scotland,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Airftiire,  extending  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cirvan,  6  m.  in  length  and  from  4  to  6  in  breadth  ; 
and  containing  about  17,000  acres.  The  foil  is 
various ;  the  furface  diverfified  with  natural  woods 
and  plantations.  The  climate  is  ufually  dry,  mild, 
and  agreeable;  but  molft  and  chilly  on  the  hills. 
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Agriculture  is. much  improved*  but  the  ground  » 
fitter  for  pafture.    The  population,  in  x8oj,  was 

l6£I. 

(k)  *  DAILY,  adj.  [daglicy  Saxon.]  Happen- 
ing  every  day  or  very  frequently  ;  clone  every  day; 
quotidian. — 

Much  are  we  botnid  to  heaven 

In  daHy  thanks  that  gave  us  fucb  a  prince.  Sbak. 
Ceale,  man  of  woman  born  I  to  hope  relief 

From  Jfliy  trouble,  and  continuct!  grief,  PrUw. 

(1.)  *  Daily,  adv.  Every  day  ;  very  often.— 
A  man  with  whom  1  converfed  ahnoil  daiij^  for 
years  together.  Drjdtn. 

*  DAINTILY,  adv.  (from  dainty.^  i.  Elegant; 
delicately. — Truth  is  a  naked  and  optn  day  light, 
that  doth  not  (hew  the  ma(ks  and  mummene^,  apd 
triumphc  of  the  world,  half  fo  ft  ate  I  y  and  daimily 
as  candle-light.  Bacon,  %.  DeliciouDy:  plear^inr* 
ly. — Thofc  yoqng  fuiters  had  been  accuAomtd 
to  nothing  but  to  fleep  vvei),  and  f^ir  daimiij* 
Broome.  3.  Nicely^;  ccremonioiifly  ;  fcrupuloufly* 
4.  8queamifhly :  fafttdiou/ly.   . 

»  DAINTINESS.  »./.  livom  iiahitj.\  i.  I>i\i- 
COcy;  foftnefs. —  .  „,  . 

What  (bould  yet  thy  palate  pleafe  ? 

Daintine/j  and  fofter  eafe,    . 

Sleeked  limbs  and  fineft  blood  ?  Bm  Joa/on. 
%.  Elegance;  ni<J?ty.-r-The  duke  exceeded  in  tlie 
dainiinefi  of  his  leg  and  foot,  and  the  earl  in  the 
fine  ihape  of  his  ^ands.  fVotton.  3.  Delicacy ;  ddi*. 
ciowfnefs. — It  was  more  notorious  for  the  dainti- 
ne/s  of  .the  provifion  whii:h  he  ferveii.in  it,.tha9 
fortheraafliine&Qfthedifh.  Ho^f^i;///.  >*.  Sqiieam- 
iihjoefs ;  failtdioufnefs. — Of  fud,  and  iim'e,  and 
«lay»  Vitruwius  hath  difi'ourfed  without  any  Jai/i- 
tiaefu  fVottan^    5.  Ceremonioufncfs ;  Icrupuloftly, 

( I.)  *  DAINTY,  adj.  [derived  by  SkinnerJroVi 
diiith  an  old  French  wcr^  for.  dtJicates  wli^qji-fet  ' 
I  cannot  find  in  di<f^ionaries.]  i.  Pleating  tflflibe  , 
palate;  of  exquifite  tafte;  delicious. — Ilifchercon- 
9odion  is  required  for  fweetncfs,  or  pkafure  o£ 
tafte,  and  therefipre  all  your  :da'uUy  plumbs  are  « 
little  dry.  Bacorn  1.  Delicate ;  of  acute  fcnfibilio 
Xyi  nice;  Iqneamiih;  f»ft;  luxurious;  tender.—. 
This-  is  the  floweft  yet  ihe.daintiefi  fenfe ; 

for  ev'n  the  ears  of  foch  as  have  no  ikili. 
Perceive  a  difcord,  and  conceive  oftence ; 

And  knowing  »Qt  what's  good,  yet  find  the  ill.' 

•r-They  were  a  fi^ic  and  dainty  people;  frugal  and 
yet  elegant  though  not  militaty.  B^on.  3.  Sieru^ 
pulous ;  ceremonious.-^ 

Which  of  you  all 
WiU  now  deny  to  dance  f  She  that  mdX^^dampt 
I'll  fwear  hath  corns.  Sbakeff*  Romeo  and  Juliet* 
4.  Elegant ;  teodorly,  languii£ingly»  or  effeminate* 
ly  beautiful.^- 

Why  (hould  ye  be  fo  cruel  to  yourfelf, 
And  to  thofe  dainty  limbs  wJiich  nature  lent 
For  gentle  ufage,  and  foft  delicacy  I        Milton. 

Your  dainty  fpeakers  have  the  curfe. 
To  plead  bad  caufes  down  to  worfe.  Prior* 
{%.)  *  Daikty.  n.f,  I.  Something  nice  or  dehV 
cate ;  a  delicacy  ;  fomcthing  of  exquilite  tafte.T- 
Be  not  defirouB  of  his  dainties;  for  they  are  de- 
ceitful meat.  Prov.  xxiii.  3.— A  worm  hreedetli 
in  n^eal,  of  the  ftiape  of  a  large  white  magp>t, 
which  Is  given  as  a  great  dainty  to  nightingales 

%.  A 
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^iwwlciffbndnefs  formerly  in  ufe.— 
WIti  l^t's  my  i/mff/f ;  I  (hall  mifs  thee : 

U  tiioa  fbait  have  freetlonu    Shakejp^  Ttmpefi, 

Di/XURj  ^  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
l^fr^  Agfmi,  50  miles  weft  of  Amadan. 

UUON,  a  town  of  Afrtca«  in  Agouna. 
1 9diR£,  a  rif CT  of  Scotland,  which  rifi?8  in  the 
of  the  pEiriih  of  Crawford,  in  Lanark'; 
rd  fon«8  a  principal  branch  of  the  Clyde. 
{Rf,  or  D.MRo,  in  Japan,  is  the  fovei-eign 
of  th"  Jnpanefe ;  or,  according  to  Kaemp- 

,Af  hfrcditiry  tcclefiaftical  monarch  of  Japan. 

W,  the  cmrire  of  Japan  is  at  prefent  under 

fe»?rcigtis,m.  an  eccleHaftical  one  called  the 

I'll  sad  a  leciilar  one  who  bears  the  title  of 

biA.  The  Uft  is  the  emperor,  and  the  former 

fln.-Wof  the  religion  of  the  country. 
WR-KARRAN,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
iCtfHit»ai,  jc  miles  SSE.  of  Kcrkuk. 

WV>\\y  a  pariOi  of  Scotland;  in  Flfefhire, 
A  from  St  Andrews ;  about  three  miles  long 
iw^liy  broad,  but  of  an  irregular  figtire. 
ftffanVTfch,  and  the  climate  dry  and  healthy, 
Ipn'tiire  !>  improved,  and  the  produce  is  chief- 
|ihi,  pst.ttoes,  turnips,  fiax,  and  artificial 
ik,  Th*  population  in  1 801,  was  ^56. 

ij»  DAIRY,  n.f.  Ifrom  dty^  an  oid  Woid 
/Wl  Mr  /.yr.}  I.  The  occupation  or  art  of 
M!?T2ric!:s  kinds  o'  food  from  milk.-*Grounds 
•etcm«i  much  in  England  either  to  feeding  or 
%;aad  this  advanced  the  trade  of  Englilh  but- 
kfa^ft   a.  The  place  where  the  milk  is  ma- 

You  have  no  more  worth 

TteUic  coarie  and  country  faSry, 

^dotb  haunt  the  hearth  or  dairy,  Ben  Jmt* 
^Uoage;  milk  form ;  ground  where  milch 
Bfeat^it.— ZJflirifj,  being  well  loufewived, 
•oBoftig  commodious.  Bacw. — Children,  in 


jjttntries  do  wax  more  tall  than  where  they 
■**e  upon  bread  and  fiefti.  Baton. 
WDw»y.  See  Butter,  Cheese,  &c.  The 
^f/ '  ^Jy.  2.)  ihonld  always  be  kept  in  the 
•jwler,  and  fo  fituated,  that  the  windovirs 
?J»fe«  never  front  the  a— SE.  or  SW.  Lat* 
*»alfoto  be  preferred  to  windows,  as  they 
*?rfaore  free  circulation  of  the  air  than  gla- 
2^  Poffibly  can  do.  It  has  been  objeded, 
*%  admit  cold  air  in  winter,  and  the  fun  in 
2f'  ^  ^  remedy  is  eafiiy  obtained,  by 
,  JJ^a  irame  the  fize  of  or  fomewhat  larger 
;  Lj**^^Jce*  and  conftruAing  it  fo  as  to  Aide 
2®d  and  forward  at  pleafure.  Packthread 
2*^*crota  the  frame,  and  oiled  cap  paper  paf^ 
2^»wc,  will  admit  the  light,  and  keep  out  the 
jj^  »ind.  It  \x  hardly  poffi  We  to  keep  a  dairy 
f* ^Hitnmcr  too  cool ;  on  Which  account  none 
T\*  Btuated  far  from  a  good  fpring  or  cur- 
w  *  *«f  .  It  fbould  be  neatly  paved  either 
J^  ^  brick  or  fmooth  hard  ftone ;  and  laid 
^  pnjpef  defcent,  fo  that  no  water  may  lodge. 
■^Pvoncnt  ftould  be  vreil  wafhed  in  fummer 
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as  the  whey  and  curd  will  diffufe  their  acidity 
throughout  the  room.  The  proper  receptacle*' 
Ibr  milk  are  earthen  pans,  or  wooden  vats  or  trun- 
dles; but  none  of  thefe  Ihould  be  lined  with  lead, 
B8  that  mineral  contains  a  poifonous  quality,  and 
may  in  fome  d^ree  afret^  the  milk :  but  if  people 
are  fo;obftinate  in  udng  them,  they  fhould  never  ' 
forget  to  fcald  them,  fcrub  them  well  with  fait 
and  water,  and  to  dry  them  tborxiughly,  before 
they  depofite  the  mirk  in  thcmr  Indeed  all  the 
utenlils  ihould  be  cleaned  in  like  manner  before 
they  are  ufed ;  and.  if  after  this  they  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  fmell  four,  they  muft  .umltrgo^a  fecoud 
fcrubhtng  before  tliey  are  iet  for  ufe. 

•  DAIRYMAID.  «./  {dairy  and  nM\d:\  The 
woman  fervant  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  manage  the 
milk. — Come  up  quickly^  or  we  Ihall  conclude 
that  thou  art  in  love  with  one  of  Sir.  Rt>ger'9 
dairf maids,  Addifon. 

DAIS,  in  botany  a  genus  of  the  m6nogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafsr  of  plants^ 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  ^ilt 
order,  Fepreetd^.  The  tnvoIucruxB  is  tetraphyU 
lous;  the  corolla  qoadrifid,  oe  quinqucfid;  ths 
fruit  a  monofpermous  berry.  .    . 

(1.)  *  DAISY.  «./.  l</.r^f/fwjf«',  day's  eye.  Cbnu" 
cer,]  A  fpring  flQwer. — It  hath  a  perennial  root : 
the  (talks  are  naked,  and  never  branch  out ;  the 
cup  of  the  flower  is  fcaly  aud  fimple,  divided  iota 
many  fegflients  to  the  foot  ftalk.  The  flowers  are 
radiated ;  and  the  heads,  after  the  petals  arc  fallca 
off,  refemble  obtufe  cones.  MHUr.  —As  he  pat^ 
fed,  the  woods  put  forth  their  bloifoms,  the  earth 
her  primrofes  and  days  eyes  to  heboid  him.  Ho*LoeL 
— This  will  find  thee  picking  of  darfiesj  or  frnelU 
ing  to  a  cock  of  hay.  Addi/on*-^ 

Fair  handed  Spring  unbolbms  every  grace ; 

The  daify^  primrofe,  violet.  Tbomfim^ 

a.)  Daisy.    See  Bellis.  N""  I. 
3.)  Daisy,  blue,  >  in  botany.    See  Glo- 
4.)  Daisy,  globe,  >  bularis. 

DAKIR,  in  our  ftatutcs,  is  ufed  for  the  aotli 
part,  of  a  laft  of  hides.  According  to  the  ftatute 
of  1$  Hen.  III.  De  compofitione  ponderum  ^  men^ 
Jurarum^  a  lail  of  hides  confifts  of  20  dakirs,  and 
every  dakir  of  ten  hides.  But  by  z  Jac.  cap.. 3.?. 
one  laft  of  hides  of  (kins  is  za  dozen.  See  Dicker, 

DALA,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  which  runs  in* 
to  the  Rhone,  near  Leuk,  in  the  Vallais. 

DALACA,  a  town  of  Africa  over  againd  Abaflia. 
•  DALAGOA,  a  large  bay  on  the  «joa(l  of  Caf- 
fraria,  oppoflte  the  S.  point  of  Madaga^ar,  muclv 
freauented  by  whalers.  It  aflx>rdR  a  commodious 
harbour,  receiving  very  large  rivei's,  particularly 
the  Mafumoy  in  which  fliips  may  lie  perfedly  fate 
from  all  winds,  and  obtain  plenty  of  all  forts  of 
refrefhment.  Lon.  33.  o.  E.  Lat.  aj^  5a.  S. 

DALAROSSIE,  or  Dalfsrgussie,  [Gad. 
i.  e,  Fergus's  valley,]  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in  In- 
vernefe-fliire,  united  to  that  of  Mo  v.    See  Moy. 

DALAVICH,  [Gael.  /.  e,  the  va  1  y  of  Avich,] 


^.    -wuiu  wc  r»cii  •vaiiicu  lu  luiiiiiicr  3  parifli  of  Scotlaiid  in  Argyllfnin',  united  to  Kil- 

^%iand  all  the  utenflb  belonging  to  the  chrenan.    See  KaCHRENAN. 

J^cjocld  be  kept  perfriftly  clean.    Nor  fliould  'DALBEATTIE,  or  Dalbfaty,  a  village  of 

j^jj^l^  Scalded  in  the  dairy,  as  the  fteam  Scotland,  iu  the  ftewartry  of  Kirkcudbri;;ht,  and 

^J^nnwn  hot  water  injures  the  milk.    Nor  pariih  of  Urr,  built  about  z6  years  ago.    It  ici  ad- 

WcW  ^^^^P*  therein,  nor*  rennet  for  ma-  mirably  lituated  for  trr.de,  the  river  i/ir  being  na- 

^«wc,iftr  a  cUecfc  prefs  be  fixed  in  ajdaiiy,  vigaijiu  fo  ia  fur  fxill  \cilelb  \  a.^.d^a  GJi.lji/.ci.-iLJe 
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ftrefam  called  Dal6eatj  kurih  running  through  it» 
Well  adapted  for  driving  machinery. 

DAX.BBK.GIA9  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  oc*> 
tandrla  order,  belonging  to-the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  two  filaments  or  ftamina  qua* 
drifid  at  top.  The  fruit  is  pedicellated,  not  gaping; 
teguminoas,  membrano-compreiTedy  and  bearing 
£eeds 

DALBURY,  a  town  W.  of  Derby. 

(i.)  DALBY,  a  town,  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Schonen;  4  miles  ESE.of  Lund. 

(%.)  Dalbt.  a  town  of  England,  SW.  of  New 
Maltpn,  Yorkftiire. 

(3.)  Dalby,  N.  of  Spilfby,  Lincolnfliire. 

(4.)  Dalby  PARVA,  in  Leicefterfhice. 

DALCROSS.    SeeCiiOY,  N^i. 

DALDEN,  in  Durham,  near  Eafmgtoti. 
c   (z.)  DALE,  a. hike  of  Ireland,  in  DonegaU  xo 
miles  W.  of  Lifibrd. 

(a.)  Dale,  a  river  of  Irdand,  in  Donegal, 
which  runs  into  the  Foyle,  below  Lifford. 

(3.)  DALE^atown  of. England,  E.  of  Derby. 

?4.>  •  Dal«.  m./.  [dalfh  Gothick;  M.  Dutch 
and  German.]  A  ]ow  place -bet  ween  hills;  a  vale ; 
a  Valley.— 

Long  toft  with  ftonns,  and  beat  With  bitter 
winds,  ^ 

High  over  hills,  and  low  adown  the  Jaitf 

She  waadred  many  a  wood,  and  meafurVd  many 
a  vale.  Fai/y  ^ueen. 

($.)  Da  LB,  David,  a  very  eminent  ciiaraAer  in 
foaety,  and  paftor  of  an  independent  congrega- 
tion in  Glafgow,  was  born  in  1739,  *"  ^^  village 
of  Stewart  town,  in  Ayrfhire,  where  he  received 
his  education.  His  parents  were  refpedable  both 
in  circumftances  and  chara<5ter,  and  being  Prefby* 
terians,  brought  him  up  in  this  way.  Leaving 
his  native  place,  he  went  to  Paifley,  where  he  re- 
fided  a  few  years,  following  the  weaving  bufinefs, 
and  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  great  Dr  Witfaerfpoon,  then  one  of  the  mini- 
fters  of  that  town,  with  whom  he  ever  afterwards 
maintained  a  correfpondence.  Jn  1761,  Mr  Dale 
removed  from  Paifiey  to  Gia%ow,  where  he- was 
Hrft  employed  as  clerk  or  ihopman  to  Mr  James 
Alfton,  filk-mercer ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  1763 
he  commenced  bufinefs  in  the  linen-yam  brancii, 
and  after  carrying  on  this  Kne  in  partaerfliip  with 
others  and  alone  wi^h  various  faccefs,  he  engaged 
in  the  importation  of  fine  French  yam,  Jn  which 
he  maintained  an  extenfive  traffic  for  a  long  time 
tin  his  own  account.  Upoa  the  introdudion  of 
the  muflin  manufa<5ture,  he  was  employed  by  Sh* 
R.  Arkwright  and  others  as  agent  for  the  fale 
of  their  cotton  yam  in  Glafgow ;  and  by  his  fuc- 
cefs  in  this  employment  he  became  a  partner  in 
various  cotton-fpinning  concerns.  At  length,  in 
1785,  he  eredled  and  eftablHhed,  exclufively  for 
himfelf,  the  L A  N  A  R  K  Cotton-mills.  The  patriotic 
and  benevolent  fpirit  of  Mr  Dale  appeared  ccnfpi- 
ctious  in  all  the  undertakings  he  was  concerned 
tn,  but  in  none  more  than  in  the  ere<ftion  of  thefe 
mills,  which  fays  T.  Barnard,  Efq.  are  four  in 
number,  of  very  large  dimenfionj*,  turned  bythe 
rapid  ftrcam  of  tb?  Clyde :  the  firft  two  contain 
X2«ooo  fpindles  for  fpithiing  water-twift ;  the  two 
others  are  occupied  by  jennies  for  fpinnlng  mule 
yarn.    The  village  of  New  Lanark  owes,  its 
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exiftence  to  thefe  mills*    Near  the  centre  of  thtf 
village  are  the  mills ;  and  oppofite  to  them  a  neat 
manfion,  the  occafional  refidence  of  Mr  Dale,  thi 
•proprietor,  and  his  principal  manager.    Of  about 
15 00  inhabitants,  all  that  are  capable  of  work  ai« 
employed  in  and  about  the  mills ;  and  of  thefe 
there  arc  500  children    who    are  entirely  fed, 
cloathed,  and  educated  by  Mr  Dale :  the  othefB 
who  lodge  with  their  parents,  having  a  weekly  al- 
lowance for.  their  work-    The  healthy  and  plea- 
Airable  appearance  of  thefe  children  lias  frequent^ 
ly  attra<Sted  the  attention  of  the  traveller.    Pecu^ 
liar  regulations  adapted  by  Mr  Dale,  for  the  pre* 
fervation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  thoi'e  under 
his  protedion,  have  made  this  ftriking  difference 
between  his  msmuh^tory  and  many  other  fimilar 
undertakings  in  this  kingdom ;  fo  that  out  of  near 
300Q  children  ellpioyed  in  thefe  mills  during  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  from  1785  to  1797,  only 
J4  have  died ;  and  not  one  has  been  the  objed  of 
judicial  puniihment.*'   If  the  honour  of  the  iikf 
vention  of  the  cotton-miil  waa  due  to  Sir  R  Arke 
.Wright,  much  was  ajfo  due  to  Mr  Dale,  who(^ 
fpirited  exertions  in  their  erection  in  Scotland,  not 
'only  ro  the  above  inftance,  but  in  many  othen^ 
contributed  greatly  to  the  increafe  of  bufinefs,  and 
Wealth  and  comfort  of  the  Inhabitants  of  his  coun- 
try;   Mr  Dale  was  many  years  one  of  the  caihiei^ 
of  the  Royal  Bank,  and  a  magiftrate  of  the  dty 
of  Glafgow*    As  to  Mr  Dale's  religious  life,  he 
had  been  but  a  few  years  in  Glafgow,  when  hit 
miod  was  fomewhat  (baken  from,  the  national  re*' 
ligion,  and  his  attention  turned  to  the  Scripture% 
as  alone  cotntaifting  the  words  of  eternal  life,  and 
regulations  for  the  worfhip  of  God.'   After  feme 
time  Mt  Dale  and  a  few  fnends  of  the  fame  mind 
with  iiifflfelf,    became   acquainted  -  with  Meflnf 
Smith  and  Ferrier,  two  minifters  who  had  left  the' 
chuffoh  of  ScoUaod,  and  formed  a  kind  of  inde* 
pendent,  church  at  Balchrifty,  fimilar  to  thofit 
formed  by  Mr  Glafs;  (fee  Indspemdemts,}  and 
it  was  agreed  that  Mr  Ferrier  (houJd  leorve  Bal- 
chrifty  and  go  to  Glafgow ;  after  which  Mr  Dale 
was  ordained  joint  elder  with  Mr  Ferrier  ^who 
was  aa  able  preacher,)  over  a  church  in  Gla^ow* 
This  was  in  1769.    Mr  Dale  accepted  the  offictf 
with  much  diffidence  and  anxiety,  and  it  for  fome 
time  cOnfidcraUy  affeded  iiis  health,  and  Indc 
pendents  being  ;tiien  coofidered  as  heretict»  he  watf 
fubjeAed  to  much  outward  perfenition.    In  the 
coarfe  of  a  few  years,  however,  many  fimilar  coir* 
gre^ations  were  formed  in  Scotland,  which  ftill 
fu'  fid  and  continue  greatly  to  increafe.    In  the 
mean  time  the  congregation   in  GlafJ^ow   waii 
greatly  agitatedf  by  difputatiohs  oh  various  fub4 
jeds)  and  Mi*  Ferrier,  who  contended  for  iini-' 
formity  of  faith  and  uonelaxing  dtfcipline,  feparat* 
*d  from  Mr  Dale  and  hi*  friends  and  joined  Mi* 
Glafs*;  Mr  Dale's-  view .  of  Chrifti«i  forbearance 
E  aking  him  diflfcr  from  th.era.'!  Thcfc  aad  various 
other  occurrences  great lydifh-eCbd  Mr  Dale;  yet 
he  continiicd  his  nuniltry  among  them,  not  left' 
elleemed  in  his  office,  than  lie  was  in  the  world,* 
till  his  death,  April  17,  1806.    He  was  lamented* 
by  all  with  wlicrm  he  h;id  been  connedted,  or  to* 
whom  he  had  been  known.     His  fellow  citizens, 
and  efpecially  the  poor,  bewaiied  him  as  their  fa- 
ther, being  apjilied  toai  well  for.counfel  as.;rf-^ 
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Uxst,  His  mamwrs  were  always  modeft  and 

iifiirirf  his  cbatities,  though  numerous  and 

M  WW?  never  oftentations ;  on  the  contrary, 

lr«atfi>car«fal  to  conceal  them,  that  many  of 

lleadmduais  who  were  faved  by  him  from 

nrtcMiHii  and  want,  bever  knew  the  inf^ru- 

Ktcf  their  deliTeranc^.    In  fliort,  as  induftry 

tooour  advanced  him  to  the  diftinguifhed  fta- 

lio  which  he  lived  and  dted»  his  puoHc  bene- 

BCf,  his  patriotic  exertions  for  the  profperity 

isooimtiy,  and  his  private  chanties,  have  en- 

oi  his  tcemory  on  the  hearts  of  all  r.mks,  in 

tBSfrs  which  will  not  be  foon  nor  cafy  ob« 


OALSA,  Da  LI  A,  or  Dial^  a  province  of 
Mc  boonded  on  the  N.  by  Detecarlia,  on^  the 
Ibfttie  Werm^land  and  the  lake  Wenner,  on 
ieibir  Gothland,  and  the  W*  by  Norway  and 
tte  ia.  This  province  is  94  mifes  long,  and  y.^ 
had.  ft  abounds  with  mountains  and*  forefls  on 
irRbat  the  S.  part  is  feftile  and  produces  corn 
lldect  for  the  inhabitants.  It  has  feteral  mines. 
teie,  fift,  butter,  and  cheefe,  are  the  chief  ar- 
l-ideof  commerce.    Daleburg  is  the  capital. 

BALEBURO,  a  town  in  Sweden,  and  caphal 

4flp  province  of  DaKa.  feated  on  the  W.  bank  of 

.llidc  Wener,  50  miles  north  of  Gottenburg. 

Hfc  ij.  a  E.  Lat.  59.  o.  N. 

ft)  DALECARLIA,   a  prbtince  of  S^i^den, 

mie^  on  the  N.  by  HtHingland  ;  on  the  E.  by 

.■ttrircn ;  cm  the  S.  by  Warm  land,  and  on  the 

;  t.  *T  Norway.      U  is  divided  into  two  parts, 

^they  call  vailijj  :  and  is  about  1 75  miles  in 

kj*  >nd  100  ha  breadth.-    It  is  full  of  moun- 

ti^wfctch  abouTid  in  mines  nf  copper  and  iron, 

tac  fli  which  are  cf  a  prodigious  dep»h.    The 

iiAbDhare  rough,  r(n>uft,  and  warlike:   ard 

•  ^  great  revolution*  in  Sweden  had  their  rife 

^tk  pforicce.     Its  principal  prodn^tions  are 

^•ood,  and  hemp-;  and  its  chief  towns  arp 

■kaon,  Tuna,  xnd  Sater.* 

Ji)DiLEC«RLiA,  a  river  of  Sv^den  which 

*iitfce  DMrine  tnountairr?,  dividing  Swi-den 

^Karway,  aftd  running  SE.  through  the  pro- 

*»{N»  I.)  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  be- 

ta  Upland  and  Gaftrick  land. 

DALECHAMP,  James,  a   phyficinn  in  Kor- 

■^ijiinthe  f6th  century,  who  wrote  a  Hi  ft  or  y 

■?acti,  and  w-rs  fltilled  in  polite  learning.     He 

JJWpXjXcs  on  Pliny's  Natural  Miftory,  and  tranf- 

«^  Athfnatfis  into  Latin.    He  pra^ifed  phytic 

« Irons  from   J55a  to   i^68>  when  he  died, 

D.a£CHAMPfA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 

■tesitlpliia  Order,  belonging  to*  t\\6  mr.rtecra 

!  Mi  Of  plant* ;   atid  in  the  natural  method  yai:k- 

■Itttdfrtbc  rgtb  order,  Trirornt,     The  inroin- 

2«of  the  mate  \t  common  and  quadripartite ; 

"f  ohcfs  hfiaphyllou^i;  corolla  none  5  the  nec- 

^*'wi  liffiinalcd  or  fealy  ;  the  ftamina  fv-onvHleU 

P^Jorctttlited  at  the  bafe,  and  pol^'ardrou!*  or 

^J^ons.    The  femalt  involncn;m  is  crTnimon 

•J^j^ilous ;  corolla  none ;  flyle  one ;  the  cap- 

*tricoccdus.    There  is  but  ctie  fpt  rii's  :  v}?. 

PAt?ChrtMfu  scAKDENs,  a  natiX'c  or  Jsrt^aict. 

"judhnbtneplant,  l^•hich  rifes  to  a  cbnfidcr- 

«•  Wight;  5nd  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but 

^*  VII.  PiiT  Iv 


having  its  leaves  armed  with  briftly  harr?*,  w^huv^ 
fting  the  hands  of  thofe  who  unwarily  touch  ^hr  t>." 

DALEGARTH,  a  town  of  England,  in  Ci  m>' 
beriand,  near  Eikdale. 

DALEHIR,  a  forirefs  of  S«<^eden,  built  on  rf 
rocky  ifland,  with  a  garrifon,  to  guard  the  en- 
trance, and  receive  the  duties  of  yc'lieh-  goJtij?  t<y 
Stockholm. 

(f .)  DALEM,  a  ci-devant  county  of  Ocrma[nyy 
in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Lim- 
burg,  annexed  to  France,  in  1795. 

(a.)  Dal  EM,  or  Dal  en,  a  town  of  France,  in? 
the  department  of  Ourte,  and  ci-devant  county 
of  Dalem  (N*  i.)  of  which  it  was  the  capita v 
feated  on  the  river  Bervinc.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  its  fortifications  demolHhed,  in  1671.' 
h  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace  of  Nrme-. 
gtren.  It  is  5  miles  NE.  of  Liege,  15  NNW.  of 
Juliers,  and  16  WSW.  of  Aix-la-Chapeile.  Lon. 
5.  59.  E.  Lat.  ^o.  40.  N. 

(3.)  Dalem,  a  to\Tn  of  Germany,  Tri  the  bi-' 
(hopric  of  Paderbom,  7  miles  E.  of  Buren. 

D'ALEMBERT.    See  Alembert. 

DALEK.  Cornelius  Van.    See  Van  DAleV. 

DALENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the* 
circle  of  Lower 'Saxony,  and  priTuip.iiiiy  of  T.u- 
ncburg  Zell,  011  the  Nttze,  16  miles  ESR  of  ZlU.- 

DALFFEN,  or  Dalfsen.  a  t^wn  of  ITol'anH, 
in  Overiflel,  feated  on  ihe  Vecht,  24  mile*  8W/ 
ofCovorcl(»n. 

DALtHEIM,  a  town  of  Franr?'.  in  the  dcp.  of 
Mont  Tonerre,  late  of  Germany,  in  the  palalMate 
of  the  Rhine  ;  6  miles  NW.  of  Worms. 

DALGAIN,  a  village  of  Scotland,- in  Ayrfhirr/ 
and  Lorn  parilh,  fit ua ted  on  the  r<.)ad  from  Ayr 
to  Muirkirk,  on  the  banks  of  the^rivrr  Ayr.  It  i^' 
regulariy  built,  and  in  17*7  confifted  of  upwards^ 
of  .-JO  neat  houfey,  inhabiicil  by  2co  pcrfonff.  ♦ 

DALGARNO.    Sto  Ci-oseburn. 

DALGFTY,  a  parifh  of  Scotjand,  in  Fifeihfre,' 
in  the  form  of  an  irrigular  triangle,  extendin|jf 
about  thrLe  miles  alon^-  tKe  ^J.  coaK  <tt  the  Frith 
cf  Forth.  It  is  4  miles  loiij;  from  S.  to  N.  but  di^r- 
mirjihes  to  half  a  mile  on  the  N.      The  foil  i9 

oftly  a  d^^i:^  ftrong  loam,  bttt  fcrlHc,  .nnd  pro- 

jccs  good  crops  of  w  hent,  barley,  oats,  iHi.ffV' 
turnips,  5:c,  T  he  population,  in  iBoi,  w.is  5?y8v 
The  coal  works  and  fait  mauula^flcre,  T^hich  are 
carried  on  to  a  confidorable  extent,  en  Sir  J.  Hen- 
dcrfon's  property,  are  the  only  fouice:j  of  trac'.e  in 
D^lgety.  Thrfc  coil  works  are  far  from  being  ex-* 
haiTfled. 

DALGI^rCRCSB,  a  pl.Tin  m  Pecihfhire,  near 
Cororie,-  where  there  are  verydiOindl  reninins,  l?i:F 
^•*f^ble,  of  tv^o  Rcmnn  camp?,  joined  by  an  a^^ei\ 
One  cf  thctn  'is  402  pnctsS^T^pr,  and  ,10*  biosd.- 
The  other  has  been  cr.cro.-^chid  upon  l>y  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ruchrl.  Mr  Gc^don,  in  his  hintrti'-' 
rium  ^ept:r,tri'.n.2if^  ftio'-vs  tVw  to  ha^e  been  the* 
plain  on  which  the  bdttJc  was  fowjjht  between  A>- 
gricola  and  Gnlgacus. 

OALHEIM,  a  town  of  Fmnce,  in  the  d?p.  of 
Ro^,  Into  of  Germany,  i.vthe  circle  or  Wcftphn- 
li?,  and  duchy  cf  Juliers,  5  miles  KNW.'of  Waf-' 
feubure. 

DAIXAS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada  j  \9 
milesWSW.  of  Almm-a. 
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DAUKGHO,  a  vilUise  of  England,  in  Sufiblk, 
nesr  Wickham. 

DALINGTQN,  » town  W.  of  Northampton. 

( I. y  DALKEITH,  (Gael,  i,  r.  a  plain  between 
two  rivers,]  a  pariih  of  ScotUi^d,  ir|  Mid  Lothian^ 
Htuated  betwe<p  the  S.  and  N.  Efk,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding a  miles  in  length  or  in  breadth.  The  {oil 
is  partly  light  and  fandy,  partly  deep  clay.  The 
population,  in  1801,  was  39x56.  A'tannery,  foap- 
TTOrk,  and  candle*  making,  are  carried  on  in  the 
paiifli. 

(i.)  Dai  KEITH,  a  fmaU  town  ip  the,  above  pa- 
rish, 6  miles  SE-  of  Edinburgh,  feated  on  the  W. 
Eik.  It  has  a  good  ftreet,  and  a  weekly  maii^et 
on  Thurfday,  reckoned  one  of  the  bed  in  Scotland 
fpr  grain  ;  which  is  all  fold  for  ready  mone^,  and 
lupplies  the  weft  country  about  Glalgow,  Pailleyr 
Carron,  &:c.  as  well  as  Edinbucgh  in  part.  It  has 
alfo  markets  on  Mond.  and  Tuef.  for  meal  and: 
cattle,  in  winter ;  and  a  fair  3<1  Tuef.  in  Oftober. 
The  palace  of  the  duke  of*  Buccleugh  is  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  place,  and  the  plantatiofit 
<vhich  furround  it  are  laid  out  with  great  ta^te. 
The  duke's  ddeft  fon  is  earl  of  Dalkeith.  The 
Koufe  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  cen- 
tury, on  the  fite  of  Dalkeith  caftle,  N**  3.  Lon.  a/ 
ao.  W.    Lon.  50.  s'li-  N. 

(3.)  DaItKEith  castle  fofm€tly  ftood  at  the 
i.  end  of  the  town  of  Dalkeith^  It  was  builtoir 
a  perpendicular  rdckr  of  great  height,  and  in'accef- 
iTible  on  all  (ides,  except  the  E.  wheve  it  was  de- 
fended by  a  fofle,  through. which  the  riVep  is  faid 
t'&  harte  run.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Scois-at  th« 
battle  of  Pinkie,  in  ij;*?,- James  ji.  of  Morton,  Sir 
jiavid  Wcdderburn,  and  many  others  fled  to  thia 
caftle ;  where  they  were  beffeaed  for  fbme  time  by 
the  Englifti,  but  were  obliged  ta  Surrender  at  laft, 
for  want  of  provitionsr  In  this  caftle,  which,  ia 
1660,  was  the  head  quarters  of  General  Monk,  the 
reftoration  Qf  monarchy,  by  calling  hom«  Charles 
l3i.  was  planned.  , 

(i.)  DALKEY,  a  fmall  ifland>  in  St  George's 
channel,  n^ar  the  coaft  of  Ireland^,  a  Kttle  to  the 
S.  of  Dublin  bay.    Lon,  6.  5.  W.  Lat.  53.  20.  N^ 

{'%.)  Dalkey,  a  neat  'village,,  near  the  ifland 
(N^  I.)  on  the  S.  fide  of  Dablin  bay,  7  miles  from 
Dublin. 

DALCOWlCZE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Min(k,  3a  mileff  NE.  of  Minik; 

DALLAS,  [from  Dai  ms^  Gael.  /.  e,  a  watered 
▼alley,]  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  El- 
gin, 1%  miles  long  from  £.  to  W*  and  9  broad. 
Ks  form  is  o^al ;  it  is  ibnbundedwith  hills^  and  m- 
ttrieAed  from  S W.  to  E.  by  the  ri««r  Loffie.  The 
produce  is  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  potatoes,  but 
not  in  fufficient  qiiantjty  to  maintain  the  {Seople. 
The  climate  is" (harp  and  dry,  but  healthy.  There 
ifr  a  good  deal  of  old  wood  in'  the  panfh.  The 
population,  in  liSeii^  was  8t6w 

•  DALLFANCE.  »./  [from  dtUfy.]  i.  Inter- 
change of  carefles  y  aifts  of  fondneJs*-^ 

Nor  gentle  pufpofe,  nor  endearing  fmtles 

Wanted ;  nor  youthful  dalluiiuei  as  befeems 

Fair  couple  iink'd  in  happy  oat>tial  kague. 

Alone  as  they.  Milfn, 

^  Conjugal  cfonverfation>— 

The  giant,  fclf-difmayed  with  the  founds* 

Wliere  be  WitH  his  Duefia  dalliame  fuutid,- 
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In  hafte  came  rufhing  forth  from  init^r  boWr< 

Fair/  ^jun 
3.  Delay;  prpcraftinattOQ. — 

Both  wind  and  tide  watt  for  that  gentleman 

And  1,  to  blame,  have  held  htm  here  too  long«- 

-«r Good  lord,  yoauie  \h\^aliiante  to  excufe 

Your  breach  of  promife.  SbttAej 

*  DALLIER.  «./  ffrom  dalfy.)     A  UiRer  ;  , 

f.'ndlei'.— *The  danly  duUiert  with  pleafiint  wordi 

with  fmiling  couhtenancesrand  with  wagers,  |Mif 

pdfed  to  be  loft,  before  they  were  prbpa£ed  to  b 

made.  Afcha^m,    . 

DALLINGTON,  ar  town  in  Nottinghdoiihire 
near  Nbrmanton. 

(a.>*  r^  DALLY.  t»:rt.  To  put  off;  to  delaf 
to  anuife  till  a  proper  opporhinity. — He  let  do^i 
to  perform  iervice  \  not  by  the  haa'arcl  oX  one  lei 
battle,  but  by  daUjin»  pff  the  time  with  often  ftJr 
milhes.   KmlUs*s  iufi^/j, 

{%.)  ♦  To  Dally,  v.  ».  [doHen^  Dtttch,  to  trifle.] 
X,  Tq  trifle ;  to  play  the  f»oi  y  to  £^^iife  one^i 
lelf  with  idle  play  ;  to  lofe  time  in  triltea  ;  to  pno« 
craftinate  idly. — We  ha?e  trifled  too  long  ahieady ; 
it  is  mSuJnefs  io'dally  any  longer,  ^ben  our  (bull 
are  at  ftake.  Calamy*9  Sermom.^'L,  ioo»oo3  tnuSt 
be  raifed  \,  for  f6\ert  is  no  dallying  with  hunger. 
Sw\ft»  2.  To  exchange  Rarefies  $  U>  play  th^  wan* 
ton ;  to  fondle.— 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  Ie#d  love  bed^ 
Bnt  ot\  his  &n6es  at  meditation  ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans^ 
But  meditating  with  two.  deep  divines.    Sbak^J 
3.  To  fport,  to  play ;  to  fiolick. — 

Sue  her.  airie  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top* 
And  dallUs  with  the  wiad,  and  fcoms  the  fun.: 

4L  To  dela^.— They  that  would  be  reformed  by 
that  corredion,  wherein  he  ^a/TW  with  them,.' 
iBall  feel  a  judgment  worthy  of  God.  /T^.  jdi.  i6.' 

DALMACH]^RRY,a  townpf  Hindooftan»in  the. 
Myfore  country,  95  miles  SE.  of  Bangalore,  and 
86  NW.  of  Madras. 

DALMALLY,  a  ftnall  village  of  Scotland,  at 
thehead  of  Loch  Awe,'ArgyIl*fliire. 

DALMANOTUA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  ci- 
ty of  Judaea,  on  the  £.  fide  of  the  Sea  of  Tibe* 
riaa,  either  the  {awok  with  MAGOALa,  or  fituated 
near  it.  Aendk  Mark  fays^  (Ch.  viit.  10.)  that  our 
Skviourand  hi»  diicipjes  landed  hi  the  parts  of 
Dalmaiititha :  while  Matthew,  recording  the  ianw 
fadb,  iaya  that  ihey  came  into  the  coafU  of  Mag« 
dala. 

(i.)liALMAnA,  a' cbuntry\)f  Europe,  in  the 
late  maritime  divffion  of  Aitftria,  Jxyundsd  on  the 
"ii.  by  Bofkiia  and  Qroatia,  on  the  £.  by  Servia,, 
and  on  the  &  axkl  W.  by  the  AdriaUc.  The 
country  is  as  it  were  ftrewed  with  nlountains^' 
but  thefe  are  not  unfruitful ;' olives,  vines,  myr* 
ties,  and  a  great  variety  of  palatable  .and  wholefome 
vegetables,  growing  upon  them,  befides  treafurer 
of  gold  and  iilver  ore  >Krithin  them.  It  has  alfo . 
many  fertile  plains ;  and,  befldes  a  fiifliciency  of 
homed  cattle,  frtxis  confiderable  numbers  of  ftieep.' 
The  rivers  of  DalmatSa  have  no  long  courfe^  but 
are  moftly  navigable.  The  air  is  temperate  and 
pure.  The  Dalmatians  ud*  the  Sclavonian  Ian- 
giiage  and  cuftoms,  and  profefs  the  Roman  catho^ 
lie  religion.    Dalmatia  was  difkin^flied  a»  f<»l« 
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4Dnt  1.  Baag«rian  DiJmatiat  lying  on  the  upper 
futti^  Adriatic  Sea*  containing  part  of  ao- 
datLibuTiiia,  «nd  is  more  generally  called  Mor- 
UCRIA.  »•  Venetian  Dalmatian  or  that  part 
«tid  was  pofietFedby  the  Venetians,  lying  to  the 
SL  of  HuDganan  Dalmatia,  and  abounds  in  an- 
dotaftks  and  fbrtrelTes.  I'be  inhabitante  are 
ilisBied  at  s^fOooy  and  are  diftinjonifhed  .by  dif- 
fast  oames,  ais  well  as  divcjriity  of  •manners. 
k Jr  HifiucKs*  Moa  L A  c  H  s,  and  U  H4, an  s.  They 
Waiiike^  tntrepid  Soldiers,  and  eiccellent  lea- 
JB.  The  Qobjiity  and  people  were  wdl  attaoh- 
dtDtbe  repoblici  mildnefs  made  litem  faithful 
ttofti  to  Venice ;  their  .privileges  were  relpeift- 
d,ad  it  was  daRjrerous  to  offend  them.  The 
iKrftoviis  are  ^palatro*  the  capital,  Amifla^  Na- 
na, Sebcnico,  Trau,  and  Zara.  Beiides  what 
AeTcnetiaiis  poflfeiled  on  the  continent,  feveral 
ilndsiB  the  Adriatic  belong  to  them,  which  are 
/■Uocd  as  part  of  Dalmatia.  3.  Turki/h  Dai- 
■sit,  lying  JL  of  Yenetian  Dalmatia.  The  prin- 
^  towns  are,  Herzegovina,  the<:apitaU  Clinova, 
•dScirdova.  4.  The  late  i^epublicof  RaGusA 
fatfd  another  p^  of  Dalmatia. 
(i.)  Dalmatia,  Islands  odP. «  BeGdes  the 
mk  iocloded  in  the  above  province^  Dr  Oppen* 
ItiiflKotioQs  other  fcven  iilands  of  the  late  roa- 
ibtdhito  of  Auftria,  as  forming  two  diftindt 
^naces;  viz.  the  Four  iftandt  qf^uantaro^  and 
k  Tbnt  Dalmatiam  ijlands^  .peculiarly  ^o  ,cailed, 
iLkizzf,  LssjNA,  and  Cvktola. 

(}.)  Dauiatia,  Low£|i,  or  Albania,  a  pro- 
WKofthe  late  markiDK  •div^a  of  Auftria,  cU- 
«U  from  the  ci^evanit  yenetMrn  Dalmatia,  by 
iehte  iq^ublic  of  kagufa,  j|nd  a  part  of  Turkilh 
iMutia.  It  comprehended  the  canal,  town,  &c. 
'Cattaso,  the  mountains  and  valUesx>f  Bvoa, 
silk  bailiwick  «f  Faftrovichi.  It  ia  mountain- 
^hat  produces  fome  com,  much  oil,  and  fine 
^  The  inhabitants  have  aHb  cbofiderable 
•fcn  the  Levant. 
•  JlLMEIXINQTON.  SeeDAMFLHiOTOUH. 

Mll£NyoCS:  BAT,  a  bay  of  ScotUbd,  jn 
U^«,  on  the  cMa  of  WigtonflMre. 
'(MDALMENY,  iDumemi^y  6aeL#.^.bl^ 
jojij  a  parifli  of,  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
'■tegow,  4  tBilea  long  from  E.  to  W.  and 
*3»oad.  The  ancient  parifti  of  Auldcathy, 
|w  loBg,  and  i  faroad«  is  annexed  to  it,  though 
"I*  of  Abercom  and  ^irklifton  lie  between 
*"•  Dalmeny  rifes  high  in  the  middle,  and  af- 
J*  Wttifivc  profpeds  from  Mons  hill )  but 
**tt  to  the  W.  S.  and  N.  and  tenninates  with 
iWd  hank  to  the  Forth.  The  air  is  pure,  and 
JJMo  much  to  longevity.  The  foil  is  in  gc- 
JWapoorcIay  on  a  cold  tillj  but  there  arefc- 
^coofiderableTich  trads,  and  a  few  fpots  of 
^^j^^s^^ferfetwd  foil,  which  are  extremely 
*M^  though  they  have  had  no  maomne  in  th^ 
■■*T«finau.  The  whole  pariih  contttns  a- 
2'4t5oo  acres.  ironi^iUNie  is  fotind  on  tie 
JJIJ?  wd  aceUent  qoarriei  of  free-ftone  and 
2*"*-  There  ajne  alfi>  ieveral  marl  pits  ;  and 
?"«»kecD  wccntly  raifod  on  the  eftate  of  Lord 
JS*^  The  church  ia  a  fmall  elegant  fabric 

«oa  aachite^ure,  apparently  goo  years  old, 
gaiwrfcoBcd  as  the  chief  of  the  antiquities  in 
'*?«im.  Barnbougle  is  a  very  ancient  edihce^ 
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but  is  ftill  inhabited ;  and  is  only  remarkable  for 
its  curious  iituation.  It  is  within  flood -mark,  and 
has  (Irong  buttrefTes  and  emhrazures  to  keep  off 
the  fea.  This  parish  is  famous  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Dr  Wjlkie,  atithor  of  the  Epi^wiad, 
Craigie  Hall,  Dundas  CaHlt*,  and  Duddingilone, 
are  the  principal  ffats  is  t4us  pariih.  The  popu- 
lation in  ^801,  was  765. 

(2.)  Dalmeny,  a  village  in  the  above  pariih, 
pleafantly  htuated  between  ^foKs  and  Dundas 
£ills. 

DALQUHURN.    SeeCoRDALE. 

DALREUDINI,     \  one  of  the  ancient  ^lamcs.of 

PA^RUADINHI,  j  the  inhabitants  of  the  W. 
of  Scotland. 

DAL-RJUAIDH,  the  ancieat  name  of  that  part 
of  Sootland,  now  called  Argyll,  Kiutyre,  and  Lorn, 
which^  according  to  the  rev.  Dr  Smith  of  Camp- 
bclton,  conftituted  the  ••  Cradle  of  the  Scottiih 
monarchy,''  and  extended,  in  the  time  of  Fergus 
II.  (A.  D.  5o^^)  ^  from  the  Irifli  Sea,  N.  to  Drum- 
albin  «^  Tyndrum ;  being  bounded  on  the  £.  by 
the  kingdom  of  the  Britons  o^Strath-Cl)^,  whole 
capital  was  J^lmtb^  or  BoJclutba<t  now  Dum bail- 
ton  :  and  on  the  N.  by  that  of  the  Pi  As,  whoTe 
capital  was  Invemefs."    Stat»  Ace,  X.  511. 

( I.)  DALRY,  iDal-rcyy  or  the  king's  valley,]  a 
fiarifh  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrlhire,  about  9  mile» 
long  from  N.  to  S.  and  nearly  as  broad.  Huf- 
bandry  is  confiderably  improved,  and  the  farms 
j^re  all  incloibd.  Oats  and  potatoeis  are  the  chiof 
prx)duce.  Much  attention  is  paid  4jo  the  dairy. 
From  1600  caws,  of  a  good  breed,  are  annually 
obtained  about  13,900  fionet  of  cheefe,  equal  to  ^ 
any  of  the  weft  of  Scotland.  Coals,  abound  io 
much  in  the  pariih,  that  farmers,  in  digging  their 
ditches  often  difcover  thin  feams,  Which  not  only 
iupply  their  families  but  ferve  them  to  burn  their 
iime*ftone,  which  is  alfo  very  abundant.  Tfie 
roads  are  good,  and  there  are  .^  bridges.  Thei:e 
is  a  remai£9d>ie  cave  in  this  pariih.   See  Auch^Nt 

S^tBIT^. 

(a.)  Dauly,  a  village  in  the  above  pariih,  (N* 
f .)  featcd  on  a  rifing  ground,  which  affords  ex- 
tenfive  views  to  the  N£.  and  S.  ^  It  often  appears 
to  be  infulated,  when  the  adjacent  rivers  are 
IJHrelled  by  heavy  rains,  but  by  its  height  is  always 
out  of  danger.  Limeftone  and  iron-done  abound 
in  the  neigh})0uihoQd4  and  there  are  valuable  coal- 
pits pithin  a  mile  of  the  village.  A  i^lphurepus 
fpring  has  li^el^  been  difcovered,  the  waters  of 
which  are  ufed  m  fcrophulous  and  fcorbutic  cafes. 
The  population  of  the  parifh  and  village^  in  i8ot, 
!vraB  ajat*  of  whom  about  250  were  employed  ia 
the  ynanufadure  of  cotton  jgoods,  and  36  in  th<e 
weaviug  pf  01k. 

(3.)  Da  Lay,  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  Kirkaid- 
brightfliire,  about  15  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and 
10  broad  where  it  is  wideil.  About  one  loth  is 
arable  and  fertile,  yielding  good  crops  of  oats^ 
fye,  and  Waf$  the  reft  anords  excellent  pafture. 
The  population,  in  180I9  was  83s. 

{4.)  Dalry,  a  village  in  the  above  pariih,  (N* 
3.)  which  has  tncreafed  of  late  to  4  times  its  for- 
mer fize  and  population,  in  confequence  of  fmat^ 
feus  granted  to  fettled s  by  the  £.  of  Gal)oway. 

(iODALRYMPL£»  iGael.  Dal-ry-moU,  or 
DfiJ-roi-melf  i.  e*  the  valley  of  the  (laughter  of 
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^1?J2«>1  *  p^nxh  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrfhirc,  which  is 
fe2LiC(^  in  a  vtlley,  where  tradition  faysa  battle  was 
ioujrht  between  king  Fergus  and  king  Coihis,  \A 
svliich  both  monarch^  were  flain.  This  valley  is 
i^ijrrouridrd  en  both  fide»  with  green  hills.  The 
It  ngth  of  f  he  parifh  is  abowt  6i miles,  asditsbreddth 
ftbout^.  The  foil  is  various^  and  itR  chief  pro- 
duce is  com  and  potatoes.  There  is  plenty  nf 
lir.K  flone,  marl,  and  fome  free-ftone.  The  popu- 
Uti../.  in  iXoi,  was  514. 

(...I  Dalrymplk,  Sir  David,  of  Hailes,  Bart. 

*fl  la',  «  miiient  and  learnod  jndge  of  Scotland,  was 
I  u  .1  Edinburgh,  Oa.  i8,  1716.  His  father 
pM  i^mrs  D^hymplc,  Ikirt.  was  the  fon  cf  Sir 
i;»  tv'd,  Lord  Advocate  under  K.  Geor^'.e  I.  and 
fj;.'  t'ion  lA  the  vft  earl  of  Stair.  His  mother, 
1La%})  Chriftian  Hamilton,  wa»  daughter  oF  the  IL. 
pt  '  ddingfon.  Sir  David  was  bred  at  Eton  fchcwf, 
IV'  .T-  f.f  diftii^^iiiihed  himfelf  equally  for  virtue 
And  abilities.  From  thence  ht*  wenV  to  Utrecht, 
where  he  remained  till  after  tlie  rebellion  in  1746. 
\h  -Vr-as  admitted  a  member  of  the  F.icuUy  of  Ad- 
y.y.{\rM  Feb.  13d,  174S  ;  and  was  foori  admired 
U)  the  elt^^arce  nnd  propriety  of  the  c;ifes  le 
dfVtK.  In  M.irch  T766,  he  was  appointCil  a  Lord 
c»f  S^mTioh,  ajtd  i;i  Miy  1776,  one  of  the  Lor^s  of 
J'!J>iciary.      In    both    thefe  hi.ch    (lations    Lcrd 

•  iiAiLfs  !\6\t\]  wltli  fo  much  ability  and  intejrnty, 
that  he  obtained  the  highelt  approbation  and  con- 
fid^-nce  of  the  public.  Being  a  profound  fcholar, 
f\r)d  accurr^te  orjtie  in  cl  nTu'al  learning,  he  d'^vott  d 
what  rn..re  time,  his  •'.ler  important  duties  al- 
lowed him,  to  the  h<  r<-8  letterft ;  and  more  par- 
liCTilarly  to  rtll arches  i»ito  the  hifrorical  antiqui- 
ties of  his  country.  He  alfo  wrote  fevtral  occa- 
ncnal  papers,  bothfericns  and  hunftorousi  \t\  The 
V.  arlJ^  the  O.ntlem^nS  Magayjne,  &c.    Jn  »77t, 

.^'-  compofLd  a  ycry  learned  law  cafe  on  the  dif- 
pnred  pcvr.-.jrc  (if  Sutherland,  wherein  he  not  only 
eft.il.  phed  the  ri^^ht  of  the  young  conntefh,  but 
tornci  a  prvcedcni  for  the  decilion  of  fucb  qutf- 
tions  in  future.  In  1:7.1,  he  pubiiHied  hi« /I'- 
t^iia.'^j  on  the  liitlory  of  iLeoilavd^  v/hich  firft  dif- 
p.'.iyed  hii^  tum  tor  minute  and  accurate  inquiry 
in'.vi  doultlful  points  of  hiftory.  This  raifed  the 
p'll'iic  exf'tH^lation  for  his  AnnoU  of  Scathnd^  m 
a  voK  4t(),  of  which  the  id  appeared  in  j77<5,  and 
\\\{^  iH  in  I779»  ^"^  fully  anfwered  tht* 'hopes  he 
h'.."!  'xcited.  Lord  Hiih  g  carriect  hie  r^fearc'ft**^ 
n^  lar  bncL  as  the  .vcefjion  of  MaTcolm  Canmorfe, 
ii'  if,^7,  ard  his  Annnls  contrjn  tl*.e  htftoryof  14 
piincfcs  fionV  M*icolm  IH'.  to  the  death  of  Drvid 
If.  And  he  hr.th  {o  well  nuther.ticatcd  hiti  f?.;ns, 
by  referentts  to  hiftojiani  of  pood  credit,  and  to 
ilec'ds  t)f  undoubted  authority,  that  we  may  ncAv 
rr.-^.d  with  confidence,  in  tliefc  ^-enart^e  memoii  ?,  the 
hiftory  of  Seot^ml,  {\\^A  from  f^ble  aitd  con^cc- 
ti^re  for  a  period  of  7  frt  ye;*r*« ;  Jx>»xl  liullvs  ha- 
\'v--:  with  ind'-f-^tii^Mlvt*  iM^iul^ry  remo\ed  the  riAv 
b  i'-,  u.idrr  wl^ieh  hdh»riod  truth  lay  cimceakni. 
It  i.^  r.ot  ordy  to  be  regretted,  that  lord  Hailes  did 
T) ot,  as  he  firft  inter* led,  fO^iinue  his  Annals 
down  to  the  accei!ion  of  K.  /James  I.  and  tM:s 
Invc  cleared  up  a  mo»t  important  period  cif  cur 
Pillory.  Bjt  notwithfthndi'  [:  thi?,  his  AnnaJs^^r:; 
allowed  to  ft^ind  urrivallod    In  the  Knglillr  Jan- 

fu^ipe  r'.theffor  hd^orlc^l  accuracy,  purity  and 
irplicity  of  avto,  or  elc^ancc^  peifpicuity,  iind 
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concifenefs  of  narration.  The  work  is  entfrr 
free  of  thofe  falfc  ornaments,  and  ftately  gait,  rii 
make  the  vrork^  of  fome  modem  authors  appe 
in  gigantic  but  fiditious  majefty.  In  1786,  Lo 
Hailes  evroced  his  unihaketi  attachment  to  relt| 
o'ufi  truth,  by  publiihing  a  4to  volume,  entitle 
•*  An  inquiry  into  the  Srcoodary  Cauies,  whii 
Mr  Gibbon  has  ailigned  for  the  rapid  pro^-refs 
Oiriftianity."  (See  Christianity,  $  8.) 
this  work  Lord  Hailes  has  difplayedi  bis  ui'aal 
terary  acumen,  along  with  a  proper  zeal  for  ti 
caufe  of  truth,  but  totally  iVee  from  the  ranco; 
of  religious  controverfy*  1\\u  was  the  Uft  wo 
be  publifhed,  except  a  few- biographical  fiL^-lcb 
of  eminent  Jlcotfmen,  intended  as  a  ({lecitnen  ol 
Bioj^raphia  $(vticn,  which  bejuRly  confidrnid 
a  diiideiatum  in  onr  literature ;  Sind  for  «rhich  « 
deed  no  man  was  better  qualified  than  hinofd 
'  had  his  life  and  health  been  prolongcjd.  Althouj 
his  lordthifvs  he-^ith  had  been  \or»^  declining',  y^ 
he  attended  bid  duty  on  the  bench,  till  withm 
days  of  his  dtn^th,  which  happened  Nov  291^ 
179^,  in  the  d'^^th  year  of  his  age.  Ix»rcl  llail* 
wj«  tw'ce  nuiied,  ift  to  Anne  Brown,  onl 
daui^hf^  of  the  Ute  I.bi*d  Coalfton  i  and  2d  t 
Hehn  lergufon,  daughter  of  Lord  Rilkei;aii;  b 
each  of  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  At  be  lei 
no  rtiale  iO'ue,  his  nephew,  the  fon  of  the  iate  Lor 
provoft  D  il  t  vmple  fuccee<ied  to  bis  t  it  ie*  T  he  chi 
rader  of  Loix*  Hailed  has  been  drawn,  with  r^us 
ability  and  iuftice,  by  »he  rev<  I3r  CarJyie :  firoii 
wh'^fv?  funeral  ft-rmon  c>n  hid  death  we  fublota  th 
following  extrHdt :— "  His  knowledge  of  the  law 
was  accurate  ard  profound  ;  and  he  applied  it  ii 
judgment,    with   the   ir.oll  fcropuloiiR  integrilf 

•  In  his  proceedings  in  ths  criminal  court,  the  £i 
tisfifrion  he  gave  tp  tho  puWic  covrki  not  be  fur 
paffed.  His  al)borreDce  of  crimeF,  hi^  tendtrtiof 
for  the  criminals,  his  rcfpc^  for  the  laws,  and  hi; 
reverential  awe  of  the  Gmnifcient  Judjre,  inlpirei 
him  on  fome  occafion?,  with  a  commanding  Ait> 
limity  of  thoifght,  and  a  feeling  folemnity  of  cr 

.prt<r]on,  that  made  condemnation  feem  \u(iy  !*i 
the  doom  of  provWence,  to  theciiminals  therti* 
felves,  aRd  raifed  a  falatary  ho»ror  of  crtnits  in 
the  brcw4l6  ot  the  audience..  Ct»iifciof:s  cf  the  digi 
nityarid  importance  of  the  high  oiicie  he  held,  b: 
never  departed  from  the  decorum  that  bccomcj 
that  re%<ivd  chatr.<fler;  which  indt^  it  coSt  hina 
no  effV»rr  to  fupport,  b<»catile  he  adeti  from  piin- 
clple  bo<h  in  pnplie  and^pm-ate.  Afiecai€)Bate  to 
his  family  and  relationi,  fimpSe  and-jnild  in  bii 
manners,  pure  and  c<#nfcJentious  in  his  niora)?, 
cnligbtentd  andenteit^idingin  hiscobveffition,  be 
-  lett  focie^y  OTily  to  regret,  that  detoted  as  he  was, 

•  to  more  tm  port  ant  eii>pU»ymeTits  he  had  ^«  hxvic 
lime  to  fprire  for  iirtercOurfe  with  them.  Ue'Was 
well  known  to  be  of  high  rank  in  the  rep^ihttc  of 
lo^.ters;  and  his  Icfs  will  be  deeply  felt  through 

•  many  of  th»'ir  <l^partm^nt«.  His  iabotan  in  rlluf- 
trafion  of  the  hiflory  of  ^hii  country,  and  tnany  o? 

'  ther  worfc*  df  prdftiund'ermtrttcmv  TomaiTT  as  nio- 
'  numenu  of  hisacrurate  and  Uithful  refearches  for 
maleiria^,  vnd  his  itiWnd  judgment  in  the  taricc- 
tion  of  them.'  Of  hiw  Unft?igned'  piety  and  devo- 
tion, you  have  vevT  ^rften  been  witncAci  where 
we  nnw  are,  I'lniill  add,  haw^virr,  .that  hlsat- 
tondaticein  religious  ordio]|B6e|.^a3  not  mttcly 
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sttfffipcdto  the  laws,  and  for  the  tkVe  of  ex- 
m^f  {madvn  vtich  flioulii  nevef  fail  to  inBu- 
lEC  paUms  at  lu  per  tor  rank,  for  the  rooft  ob- 
twiEsfooj]  bat  irom  principle  and  coni^idion, 
miAe  J8oA  cocfcientiuus  regard  to-tbis  duty  : 
^kGotonly  pra&ifct!  all  the  virtues  and  cha- 
aispioof  of  bis  Ulth,  but  be  dcrconflratcd 
iacerity  of  bis  zeaU  by  tiie  uncommon  paios 
idbto  i'ilutinle  prunltive  Chriltianity,  and  by 
rateasd  able  defences  of  it  again tl  its  e- 
H(9  profound  refearcUes  into  bidory,  and 
ilbofoo^b  knowledge  of  the  laws,  made  bim 
ieiy  Kquainted  with  the  pro^refs  of  the  con- 
toiGl  brirain  :  from  the  brft  dawn  of  liberty 
it^nnsffiOD  law  of  the  iand*  .and  the  trial  by 
^  wtid)  precede  all  written  records,  and  at- 
;inttx  origin  and  eftabliihment  of  parii- 
tfcrough  all  its  viciflitudcs  and  clangers ; 
mt  bt,  by  the  hleiling  of  divine  providence, 
Mbrooght  many  wonderful  events  to  ccocur 
k^  isM  crd,  it  was  rcnewrd*  ttreBgtbeoed> 
MtiaalJT  coriBimed  by  tbe  revolution,  it  was 
ii  poodly  and  venerable  fabiic  of  tbe  Britifh 
nfestiofif  which  the  dcceaied  cioft  refpe^tablc 
ftodfr  contemplated  witii  admiration  and  de- 
l,(ftf  Ute  tnileed,  v^ilb  a  mixture  of  anxiety 
ifisr,)  at  the  tenaple  of  pitty,  as  tlte  genuine 
Bto!  jreat  happtDt-fs  and  fre<.<3um»  to  a  iaiger 
io  or  mankind  than  ever  flowed  from  any  go- 
mm  upon  earth.  I'l  imlced  can  tbe  .times 
vke  bis  cf  fuch  an  afTe^ioaate  patriot,  and 
Ikgrardtaii  cf  the  lav^  s  of  bis  country.  I^ut  we 
Mtotmunnor  at  the  will  of  provideoiiey  wiuch 
kitlBcrcy,  »«;  have  v^iMnmuH  the  good  n\on 
■/mthtnii  to  €0ne.  In  mervy,  1  fay  to  him, 
^4Mrn)[iit€0us  fpirit  was fu deeply  grieved,  when 
^m  the  laucked  ra^^  and  tbe  pet^ple  imiigifit  a 
•■iftii?"  Su€:h  is  the  cbv^^&eriftical  monu- 
ltt.itvb  in  the  hour  of  recent  fbrrow,  Dr 
Mvotded  to  the  naemory  of  bis  great  and 
V^linid.  Befides  tlie  works  above  enun^e- 
'■ilfUrd  Haiies  publiflied  tbe  IbUowing:  i.  Mc- 
*nlAd  letters  reUttng  to  tbe  biftory  cf  Great 
^m  the  reign  of  J^mfi^  I.  8vo,  1765.  ii. 
^*Sfcirt  CorrefpoiKknce  hetwe^n  Sir  Robert 
^ind  James  VI.  xxmo^  i^64».  iii.  Account 
^Aepertcution  of  Charles  U,  after  the  battle 
•fffwccfter,  gvo,  1766.  w*  Memorials  and  Let- 
tuidabng  to  the  Uifiory  of  Great  Btitain,  in 
JtRigB  of  Charles  1.  8vo,  -1767.  v.  Canons  pf 
•tfcwch  rf  Scotland,  drawn  up  in  the  provin- 
J[ijwl  hcW  at  Perth,  i24«f  4to,  1769-  vi. 
Mol  Memorials  x:(MM:eming  the  provincial 
*j»cil«flflheScottiihciergy».4to.  vii.  Ancient 
^wAfwms^from  M.S.  of  George  Bannatyne, 
^1770.  viiL  Specimen  of  a  book,  entitled, 
^^Ijeai  Spiritual  Sorr/^Sf  &C.  iimo,  1 77 1,  ix. 
**ot  of  tbe  Martyvi  of  Saiyma  and  Lyons,  in 
*^cemory,  ismo»  <976-  x.  Account  o^  the 
■J^  of  Paleftine,  xsmo,  1776.  Lapgi:eii  f!- 
ih*mftilmwi  Sidwutm ^qmtem  Jngium^  gvo, 
^rS  tL  L.  Ottii  JUrtmani  LsSaniii  IgjUuii/}- 
j*|Wff  Krtw^-pf  de.  yufihiiff  1 2nM>,  1777-.  xiji. 
2"*»  of,Chriftian  ADtiquities* .  I2ttii^  1778. 
J-WeotJohn  Barclay,  4to,  i^g^.  xv.  Life 
*  W  Akumlfr  Boyd ;^xvi.  George  Lefley  ; 
^^  J«Dci  Raisjay;— |«uJ,  xyiii.  Johi^  H#mil- 
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ton  ;— all  in  4to,  in  1787.  Lord  Haiies  hasalfo 
left  many  valuable  M.  SS. 

DALRYMPLk's  POINT,  a  cape  of  the  ifland  of 
Domipica,  2  miles  S.  of  Ch.irlolie'8  Town- 

DALPA 1  RiCK,  a  valley  of  Stotland,  in  the 
parilh  of  Dalferf,  a  little  above  the  village ;  fo 
named  from  an  old  Romilh  chapel  in  it,  -ikdicatcd 
to  St  Patrick,  of  which  the  reniaiiii*  are  (liil  to  be 
feen. 

(i.)  DALSERF,  [from  Dal,  Gael,  a  valley,  and 
cenuvs^  Lat.  a  deer,]  a  pariHi  of  Scotland,  in  La- 
narkfliirt,  about  5  miles  long  and  3  brond.  I'he 
W.  end  of  it  is  14  mUe«  fioiw  Glaf^ow,  and  .V  from 
Uamiilon,  The  foil  i^  vciy  fertile  on  ti.e  low 
.  f[ rounds,  and  even  that  oi  rhc  higher  grounds  by 
cultivation  has  been  brought  to  yield  good  lmo)  a 
of  oats,  barley,  peafc,  ami  wheat.  T  he  culilva- 
tiqn  of  apples,  pears,  pumSf  Sec,  has  Icin  car- 
ried on  to  as  preit  an  extent  as  any  where  iu  Scot- 
land. About  L.400  per  annum  is  drawn  foi  ihef? 
fruits.  There  is  alfo  much  natural  wood.  The 
Clyde  boundb  the  pnrifh  on  one  fide,  and  fome- 
timesoverRowsi  its  Uw.ks ;  «  nd  the  Avon  ard  C**i- 
.  dqr  run  throuiih  it.  'i  iie  ciimrtc  is  healthy  ami 
toirrahly  dry.  There  are  3  villages,  and  4  coal 
vroiiif  jn  the  parilh.  preeftunc  and  iron  (I  one  ?* 
bou'id,  and  theie  are  feveral  mineral  fprings,  th^ 
Waters  of  whieh  contain  iron  in  foUition.  The 
annual  rent  is  about  3cooi*  Ikrling,  and  in  1792, 
tbe  population  W4S  iico. 

(2.)  Dalserf.  ii  village  in  the  above  parift>, 
(N**  1)  lying  low,  under  the  banks  of  tbe  Clyde. 
It  f)a8  a  iiancfome  church,  u  ith  a  clock  and  fpire. 
It  is  fdrroundtd  with  exlenBve  orchards  and  every 
hedge  and  fence  is  filled  with  plum  tri?es. 

(i.)  DALSTON,a  village  in  Middlefex. 

(2.)  Dals^on,  S.  of  Carlifle,  CumberUnd. 

(i.)  DALTON,  John,  CD.  an  eminent  di- 
vine  and  poet,  was  the  fon  of  the  r^v.  Mr  Jcha 
Dalton,  R dor  of  Dean  in  Cumberland,  where  be 
was  bom  in  1709.  He  was  ediK«acd  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford;  and  became  tutor  to  tie  Lord 
Beauchamp»  only  Un\  of  the  tail  pf  Ilert^ford, 
late  duke  of  Somerfet ;  during  whi.h  time  he  a- 
dapted  Milton's  admirable  maflt  of  Com  us  to  the 
flage,  by  a  judicious  ii  fcrtion  of  feveral  fon^s  and 
difl'erent  paGTages  fele<Jled  fiom  clber  of  Milton's 
works,  as  well  as  of  feveral  fongs  and  other  ele- 
gant additions  of  his  own,  fuitcd'to  the  charac- 
ters and  to  the  manners  of  the  oiiginal  author. 
During  the  run  of  this  piece  he  induftriowfly 
fought  out  a  grand  daughter  pf  Milton's,  opprtf- 
fed  both  by  age  and  poverty  ;  and  procured  lufr 
a  bent£t  from  it,  the  profits  of  which  amounted 
to  a  very  confiderable  fum.  He  was  promoted 
by  the  king  to  a  prebend  of  Worcefter  ;  where  he 
died  un  the  id  of  July  1763.  Befides  tbe  abow, 
be  wrote  a  defcriptive  poem,  addrctfed  to  two 
ladies  at  their  return  from  viewing  the  coal-mines 
near  WhitehaT*en  ;  and  Remarks  on  12  biftorical 
deBgns  of  Ra|3hael»  and  the  Muftum  Grdcum  i^ 
EgiptiucMtm. 

(2.)  Dalton,  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  Pum- 
fiies-ihire,  4  miles  long  and  3  broad,  containinc; 
45C0  Scots  acres,  watered  by  the  Adnan  on  the  L. 
'1  be  foil  is  moflly  a  light  fandyloam.  Agricul- 
ture is  much  improved,  and  o^ils^  barley,  and  po- 

.  tatocsf 
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"itirttJes  are  plentifully  produced,   and  partly  «x-    rejifonabk  rent 
ported  to  Dumfries  and  Greenock.    Black  cattle 
•4tre  the  principal  live  (lock  raifed.    The  popula- 
ytion  in  1801,  was  595,    This  ^arifli  is  divided  iiito 
two  diftri^ts,  called 

i.  Dalton,  little,  wUich  contained  105  in- 
iiabitants  in  1793 ;  and 

ii*  Dalton,  m  El  RLE,  containing  520. 

(3.)  Dalton,    a   village  in  the  above  4>arifli, 

«^J'*a.)  where  the  barony  courts  were  formerly 
eld.    It  contains  alK>u<t  40  inhabitants. 

(4.)  Dalton,  a  town  of  England,  in  L^anca- 
ihire.  it  is  fcated  on  the  fprii>g4t<4d  of  a  river, 
in  a  champaign  country,  nut  far  trocni  the  fea  ;  and 
the  ancient  caftle  is  made  ufe  of  to  keep  the  re- 
cords, aad  prifonert  for  debt,  in  the  liberty  of 
Furnes.  Lou.  30.  o.  W.  Lat.  54  i8,  N.' 
•  (5.)  Dalton,  a  townihip  of  the  Uuited  States 
in  Berkfhire,  Massachusetts,  near  Pittlbarg^ 
35  miles  W*  by  N.  of  Ijfortharapton,  and  135 
from  Bofton.      ■ 

(6.)  Dalton,  a  townfhip  of  New  Jiampfhire, 
in  Oraf'ton'  county,  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Connec- 
.ticut ;  oppo£E(fe.to  Concprd  in  EiTex  county,  Ver- 
mont. 

(7.)  !D ALTON,  a  village  of  £nj;land,  in  Dorfet- 
{hire,  t  miles  'from  Pool.  ' 
'  (8—11)  Dalton,  the  nawie  qf  other  6  vil- 
lages, in  Yorkihire;  viz.  i.  near  Bernard  Caftle: 
9.  near  Doncafter:  3.  nesCr  Huddersfield ;  4-  Q«ar 
Topcliff:— 
'  (i».)   Dalton,    north,  >  near  Pocklington, 

(i.?.)    DaltoW,  south,  5  York  (hire.     • 

DALWOOD,  3  villages,  i.  in  Devonili.  W.  of 
Axminfter:  4.  near  Dorchcftet;  and,  3.  three 
'miles  from  Stockland,  both  in  Dorfetihire. 

DALY'S  BRiivGE,  a  village  of  Ireland,  4n  the 
County  of  Cavan,'  Ulfterl 

'  DALZIEL,  IGael.  «.  ^.  a  white  field.]  a  pari(h 
of  Scotland,  in  Lanarkihire,  bounded  by  the  Clyde 
and  the  Calder ;  about  4  miles  long  from  S£.  to 
Is W.  and  %  broad ;  contaihmg  1189  Scotch  acires. 
|t  lies  4  miles  from  Hamilton,  la  from  Lanark, 
and  13  from  Olafgow.  The  furface  is  nearly  level, 
ind  the  foil  partly  a  rich  loaih,  and  partlr  a  ftroRg 
tnaHy  clay.  By  the  exertions  of  the  lajte  Archi- 
l^ald  Hamilton,  Elq.  of  Wiibaw,  the  parifh  has 
jbeen  greatly  improved  both  in  point  of  cultivation 
and  plantation.  About  1 60  acres  are  pla^ited  with 
foreft  trees,  nsany  of  them  t%  feet  In  circumfe- 
rence ;  and  orchards  are  reared  upon  the  flopihg 
banks  of  the  rivers,  to  the  extent  of  20  acres ;  the 
fruit  whereof  w  fold  at  from  L.100  to  L.167  a- 
'Year.  But  the  condud  of  that  g<!ntleman  to  his 
tenants,  as  recorded  by  th^  rev.  Mr  Clawfon,  in 
his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  is  truly  laudible  and 
exemplary.  "He  convinced  them  by  the  whole 
of  hiscondu^  that  he  took  an  inter  eft  in'  their 
welfare.  He  and  his  family  made  themfeives  in^ 
timatefy  acquainted  with  their  condition :  were 
ever  ready  to  hear  their  tale,  to  take  part  in  their 
trouble,  or  to  rejoice  in  their  profperity.  If  an^ 
of  his  huA>andmen  were  bom  down  with  the  prei- 
fure  of  incidental  misfortunes,  he  raifed  them  a- 
gain  by  his  bounty  and  forbearance,  never  difmif- 
fing  any  who  were  willing  to  continue  in  their 
poliTeflions;  but,  at  the  end  of  every  leafe,  pre* 
inning  them  or  their  pofteritf  to  a  new  one  at  a 
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and  this  has  been  Co  untfi 
the  practice  of  his  family,  that  there  arc  tc 
who  can  reckon  their  aneeftors  in  the  poilefli 
the  fame  farm,  previous  to  the  period  at  1 
this  family  became  proprietors.  lie  iiiclofei 
iields  with  hedges,  and  Sheltered  them  with  | 
ing.  He  aboliihed  the  feudal  ciiftom  of  cXi 
carriages  and  other  fetvices  frosn  his  tenants  j 
in  ftiort  did  every  thing  to  turn  thejr  attei 
folely  to  the  cultivation  of  tbc4r  oivn  farma. 
der  this  mild  and  benevolent  treatment,  tbe^ 
fantry,  finding  their  induftry  tended  as  miU 
their  own  and  their  pofterity's  permanent  aj 
tage,  as  to  that  of  an  indulgent  landlord,  poo 
bjr  every  ieiibiv  and  example ;  and  the  benem 
fpirit  of  their  landlord  fpreading  among  thei% 
ry  one  is  ready  to  affift  his  neighbour  on  all « 
gencies.  And  thus  has  the  value  of  the  eftal 
fcn  to  near  five  times  the  yearly  rent  which  it  f 
ed  w^^  he  firft  fucceeded  to  it,  and  at  the  I 
time  jthe  condition  of  the  tenants  is  perbap 
happy  as  any  to  be  met  wkh.*'  Stat,  jicc^  volv 
460,  467.  Mr  Hamilton  aUb  improved  and  bi 
tified  his  eftate  greatly,  <by  feuing  fmali  fpoll| 
building  ;  in  conifequeoce  of  which  there  are di| 
50  handfome  cottages ere<fted  along  thehigh-fi 
filled  with  induftrioiis  inhabitants,  and  havio 
tie  jkitchen  gardens.  Large  beds  of  ezceli 
coal  are  found  in  the  pariQi,  but  have 
been  wrought p  A  Roman  way  palled  tbr 
^is  parifh,  veftiges  of  which  ftiil  remain  j  and 
the  road  from  Lanark  to  Olafgow,  andnom  ] 
burgh  to  Olafgow,  by  Hamilton  palles  througft 
The  population  in  1 80 1  was  6 zx.  \ 

(i;^  *  DAM.  »./  [Irom^iR^,  which  foroi^ 
itgni^ed  mothe;*.  Had  Nero  never  Seen  an  i 
rour^Jbufde  nt^r  bis  dame  ba'oe  been/lain*  Ch 
I.  The  mothferi^Hifed  of  beafts,  or  other  j 
not  human.-^Bihls  Ijiring  but  one  morfei*  of  fB^ 
at  a  time,  and  haye  ijiot  ie»rer,  it  may  be,  thi^ 
or  %  young  in  the  neft  togeCbeiV  which,  9t  the  \ 
turn  of  their  damsy  do  aU  at'  onpe,  with  ec^il 
jgreedinefs,  hold  up  their  Vadf  and  gape.  ^ 
W.  A  human  mother;  in  contempt  or  de|eilatiQ|A>i 
^  This  brat  is  none  of.  mine;' 

It  is  the  iifue  of  Polixena : 

Hence  with  it,  and,  together  with  the  danif 

Commit  them  to  the  fire.  '  Sbakefpew 

(».)  *  Dam.  «./.  Uflw,  Dutch.]  A  mole  or  bafl 
to  confine  water.*- 

Let  Joofe  the  reins  to  all  yoUr  wat'ry  ftor^ 

Bear  down  ^he  dams^  and  open  ev'ry  door.  Brft 
—The  mfide  of  the  dam  fnuft  be  very  fmoodl  a» 
ftraight ;  and  if  it  is  made  very  flop'mg  op  ea^ 
fide,  it  is  the  better.  Mortimer'j  Htf/kandrj.- 

(3— 6.)  Da»»,  iij  geography.    SeeDAHME«N 

'   *  To  Dam.  t'»  ^  [demman^  foredemman%  5ax 

dammen^  Dut.l    i.  To  confine,  or  ihut  up  watc 

by  moles  or  dams.— Boggy  lands  are  fed  by  ^«|> 

pent  by  weight  of  earth,  that  dmms  in  the  watoj 

and  caufes  it  to  fpread«  Mortimer.    %»  It  is  ufec 

by  SAake/peare  of  fire,  and  by  Miitoa  of  light.-'. 

The  more  thou  damnCft  it  up,  the  ^^^'^ 

bums.  ^^' 

Moon!  if  your  influence  be  quitcifewjw'^'^P 

With  black  ufurping  intftt,  fome  gentle  tapcft 

Through  a  rufli  candle  from  the  wicker  ^^  . 
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ftecfaf  hsbitation,  vifit  us 
hdf  loDg  levell'd  rule  of  ftreaxning  ligbt. 

Miiton*. 
jBiMA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country 

,  230  mUes  N£.  of  Mecca. 
}DiXA9  in  soology.     See  CBavvs>  f  ▼• 

a  towi>  in  the  Kkind  of  Java,  pn-'the 
vbere  the  Dutch  have  a'fadoiy. 
DAJdAGE.  jf.  /.  [damage,  French.]     i. 
detriment  -^Groi^  errouf«  and 
many  commit  for  ¥»Dt  ^f  a  friend  Uy 
of  tbexD,  to  the  grf»t  damage  both  of 
aoJ  fortune.  Bacan.-Such  as  were  fent 
did  commonly  do  more  hurt  and  da* 
the  Eaglilh  fiibjeas  than  to  the  Infh  ene- 
tiieir  continual  cefe  and  extortion.  Da^esm 
Kfoikd  the  enemy  very  much  to  their  da-^ 
(3tK9^om»    %.  LoCs ;  mifchief  fuflevecL— 
rlikzrt  exa)^  him  in  the  harm 
.  ,  done,  to  have  difpeopled  heav'n, 
fii4w^  fondly  deem'ow  Milton. 

Blue  of  mifchief  done. — They  believed 
voe  not  able,  thoiigh  they  ihould  be 
tofeU  ^  they  have  in  lreland»  to  pay  the 
which  had  beerf  fuftained  by  the  war. 
4*  He{Kuration  of  damages/  retribu- 
biibop  demanded  Feiliiution  of  the 
by  the  Scots,  or  damages  iot  tbeiaofier 
"  me  whether,  upon  exhibiting  the  fe- 
ars which  1  have  related  to  you»  I 
foe  her  for  damages  in'a  court  of  juftice  ? 
5.  lln  law.}  Any  hurt  or  hindrance  that 
takcth  in  his  eftate.  In  the  c<»fnfflon;  law 
fignifiea  a  part  of  what  the  jiirora 
of;  for,  after  verdid  given  of  the 
they  are  likewife  aifced  their  con- 
Mhbg  cefta,  which  are  the  charges  of 
^Umetges^  which  contain  the  hindrance 
e  pbintilr  or  demandant  hath  fu/Tered* 
of  the  wrong  done,  bimr  by  the  defend- 
^,.tot  OuvX— When  thie  judge  had 
^ff^damages  to  a  peribn  into  whofe  field 
IJWjt'i  Qsm  had  broke,  it  ia  reported  that 
.■Mid  bis  own  fentehce  when  he  heard  that 
T*^  which  had  done  this  milbhief,  were  his 

.  l-lpAmoEt,  in  kwfcv   Sec  Co&t,  $  »• 
*rr»I)4MAGE^«.  tf-  [firom  the  noun.]  To 
^•■•i  to  injure ;  to'  iolpair ;  to  hurt ;  to  harmi 
ier  dflie  as  an  tromenie  ocean,  into  which 
MUe  aathors  are  entirely  fwallowed  up, 
-g  «ry  moch  fhattered  and  damaged^  fome 
^«9ainted  and  broken  into  pieces   Addi/on. 
*  7*  Dah&gb.  v.  9.    To  uke  damage,  t6 


JgAHAG£ABLE>  adf.  [from  damage,]  i. 
J'WcofbW;  as  ifa^^M^i^ goods,  a.  Mi^ 
■>f  peroidoaBit — Oblcene  and  imanodelt 
Jjfajfiw  to  the  purity  of  God,  damageable 
5*JwW  to  the  innocence  of  our  neighbours,. 
T  ■«  pcnudoos  to  ourfelves.  Ovoernment  of 

j2J*AU,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
fiJnfw '^  SB.  of  Napoli  di  Romania. 

kii:T^^»  arivercif  Hindooftan,  which  falls 

^GtilfofCambay. 
*MD4iriit,  or  Dawa  v«,  a  fe*  port-to\irn  of 


^-  y  D  -A  w 

the  Eaft  Indies,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pdlph  cif 
Cambay.  It  was  taken  by  the  Portuguefe  in  i535« 
The  mogul  has  attempted  to  get  pofleliion  of  it 
i'ev^  times,  but  always  without  eft'ed,  Aureng- 
zebe  befiegcd  it  about  the  middle  of  the  i^h  teo- 
tury»  \vith  an  army  of  4o,ock>  men  ;.  but  the  gar- 
riibn  (kllyiog  out  on  a  pait  oi  his  camp,' guaniecl 
by  looelef^ants,  &>  terrified  thef^  animals  by  their 
fir^  arms,  that  they  turned  on  their  roafters,  and 
trampled  half"  hi^ army  to  death.  It  ia  divided  by 
theTivcr  (N^  i.)  into  two  pails,  viz. 

r.  I^AMAN,  NiBW,  a  handibme  town  well  for. 
tilled,  and  defended  by  a  gi>od  Portugueie  gact 
rilbn. 

.3.  Daman,  otD>  i^  very  til' built.  There  is  a 
harbour  between  the  tWb  towns,  defended  by  a 
fort.    Lon.  71.  25.  £.  LaL  ao.  ao.N. 

DXMANHOUR,  or  Demeimi'uk,  a  ti»wn  ot 
Egypt,  near  the  cajial  of  Alexandria,  31  miles  S£. 
of  Alexandria..  , 

DAMAPETTA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Xht' 
country  of  Golconda,  45  miles  NW.  of  RajamuU'i'' 
dry,  and  i46£^of'Hydrabad. 

[%.)  DAMAR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  com*'' 
try  of  Yemen,  136  miles  N£.  Sanaa. 

(^.)  Dam  AK,  a  town  of  Arabia,^  in  the  cvuatr^ 
of  Oman,  70  miles  N.  o€  Oiiian«  Ldn.  ^j.  o.  £• 
Lat.  i4<o^N. 

DAMARISGOTTYr    See  Demariscotta.  . 

(s.>*  DAMASCENE,  n.f.  [dnma/eenwt  from 
Damafcusi]  A  fmall  plum ;  a  DanUbn,  a»  it  ia 
now  ipoken.—* In  Apnl  follow  the  cherrv  tree  itk 
bloflbm,  the  damafcene  and  plum  trees  in  bloffom^ 
and  the  white  thorn  in  leaf.  Bacon, — In  fruits  the 
white  commonly  is  meaner,  as  in  pear  plums  and 
damaftenes ;  afid  the  choiceft  plums  are  black* 
Bacon, 

(t.)  Damascene.    SecPnuNUS. 

DAMASCENUS,  John,  an  illuariotts  father  of 
the  church  in  the  Sth  century,  bom  at  DamafcuSy 
where  his  father,  though  a  Chritian,  enjoyed  the 
office  of  ooun(ellor  of  ft  ate  to- the  Saracen  caliph  ; 
to  which  the  Ton  i^cceeded.  Be  retired  afteN 
wards  to  the  monaftery  of  St  Sabas,  and  fpent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  writing  books  of  divi- 
nity. His  works  have  been  often  printed ;  but 
the  Pari*  edition  in  17XV  a  tqIs  foIio>  isciteemed 
the  heft. 

DA^CASCIUS,  a  celebrated  heathen  philofo- 
pher,  bom  at  Damafcus,  A.  D.  1540,  when  the 
Goths  reigned  in  Italy.  He  wrote  tbe  life  of  hisr 
mafter  Ihdoru^y-  aiid  dedicated  it  to  Theodora,  ai 
very  leamedand  philofophical  lady,  who  had  a!fo- 
been  a' pupil  to  Ifidorus.  In  this  life»  which  wa» 
copioufly  written,  he  frequently  made  oblique  au 
tacks  on  the  Chriftian  religion.  We  have  nothing- 
remaining  of  it  but  fome  extracts  preferved  by 
Pbotius.  Damafcius  fucceeded  Theon  in  the  rhe- 
torical fchool,  and  Ifidorus  in  that  of  philofophy,. 
at  Athens. 

DAMASCUS,  [pmi,  Heb.]  a  very  ancient  city 
of  Syria  in  Afia.  Some  of  the  ancients  fuppofe 
this  city  to  have  been  built  by  one  Damafcus^ 
from  whom  it  took  its  name  n  but  the  molt  ge- 
nerally received  opinion  is,  that  it  was  founded 
by  Uz  the  eldeft  fon  of  Aram.-  It  is  certain,  from 
Gen,  xiv.  1-5,  that  it  was  in  being  in  AbrabamV 
tlme^'  ai.d  .^(Da^'^ueatly  may  be  looked  upon  a» 
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tsne  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  in  (he  world, 
the  time  of  king  David  it  leems  to  have  been  a 
Very  confiderable  place ;  as  the  f acred  hiftorian 
tells  us,  that  the  Syrians  of  Damafous  fefit  ao^ooo 
men  to  the  relief  of  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  at  that  time  it  was 
governed  by  kings,  or  was  a  republic.  After-^ 
wards,  however,  it  became  a  monarchy  which 
proved  very  troublcfome  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrae), 
iuld  would  even  have  deftroyed  it  entirelyf  had 
not  the  Deity  miracuioully  interpofed  in  its  be- 
half. This  monarchy  wag  deftroyed  by  Tiglath 
P*Iefer  king  of  Aflyria,  and  Danaafcu^  was  never 
afterwards  governed  by  its  own  kings.  From  th« 
Aflyrians  and  B<ibyIonians  it  pafle^  to  the  Per- 
fiinst  and  from  thence  to  the  Greeks  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Alter  bis  death  it  belonged, 
wkh  the  reft  of  Syria,  to  the  Seleucidae ;  till  their 
empire  was  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  about  A.  A.C. 
70.  From  them  it  was  taken  by  the  Sjracens 
A'.  D.  633  ;  and  it  is  now  in,  the  hand^  Of  tlie 

Turks. Notwithftandlng  the  tyra»^ny  of  the 

Turkilh  government,  Damafcus  is  ftill  a  confider- 
able place.  It  is  (ituated  in  a  plain  of  fo  grtat  ex- 
lent,  that  one  can  but  juft  difcem  the  mountains 
which  compafs  it  on  the  other  fide.  It  ftands 
on  the  W.  fide  of  the  phin,  about  two  miles 
from  the  head  of  the  river  Barrady  which  waters 
]t.  It  19  of  a  long,  f^raight  figure,  extending  aboat 
two  mile«  in  length,  adorned  with  mofques  and 
Iteeples,  and  encompafltd  with  gardens,  computed 
to  be  full  30  miles  round.  The  river  Barrady,  as 
loon  as  ft  iflues  from  the  clefts  of  the  Antilibanus 
into  the  plain,  is  divided  into  three  ftrcaina, 
whereof  the  middlemolt  and  kirgeft  runs  diredly 
to  Datnafous,  and  diffributed  to  all  the  cifterns 


t6    )  DAM 

In  tie  town,  having  its  own  ftreets  and  honfe  5  »nd 
in  this  caftle  a  magazine  of  the  famous  Damatcni 
fteel  was  formerly  kept.  The  fruit  tree  called  the 
damafcer.t^  and  the  fioiver  called  the  dnmajk  rofpy 
were  tranfplanted  from  the  garjdens  belonging  to 
this  city :  and  the  falks  ?iid  Jirlena  known  by  the 
name  of  dnmojksy  were  probably  invented  by  the 
inhabitants.  M.  Ntebuhr,  who  has  given  a  plan 
of  this  city,  makea  it  3150  toifes,  or  fomething 
lefs  than  a  league  and  a  half  in  circum^rence,  and 
it  probably  contains  So,coo  inhabitants.  The 
greater  part  of  fh-ftr  are  Arabs  and  Turks:  the 
number  of  Cbrifti^ns  is  eftimated  at  i5,oco.  Da- 
mafcus is  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  pilgrims 
who  go  to  Mecca  from  the  N.  of  Afia,  a«  Cairv 
is  for  thofe  from  Africa.  Their  number  every 
year  amount »  tafrom  30^)00  to  50,000.  Many' 
of  them  repair  here  for  four  months  before  the 
time,  but  the  greateft  number  only  at  the  end  of" 
the  Ramadan.  Damafcus  then  refembles  an  im- 
menfe  fair ;  nothing  is  to  be  fecn  but  ftrangcrs  . 
from  all  parts  of  Turkey,  and  even  Perlia ;  ami  e- 
very  place  is  full  of  camels,  horfes,  mules  ard  mcN 
chatidife.  By  means  of  this  caravan,  Damalcus  is  be- 
come  tl*e  centre  of  a  very  extcn five  commerce.  By 
Aleppo,  the  merchants  of  this  city  correfp(>nd  with' 
Armenia,  Natolia,  Diarbekar,  and  even  with  Pcr- 
fia.  They  fend  caravans  to  Cairo,  which,  follcv. 
ing  a  route  frv^quented  in  the  time  of  the  patfi**' 
archs,  take  their  courfe  by  Djefryakoub,  l^abaria, 
NaWouB,  and  GAjra.  In  return,  they  receive  the* 
mercbandife  of  Conftantinople  and  Europe,  bf  * 
way  of  Haide  and  Bav»-out.  1  he  home  confump-* 
tio»  is  balanced  by  lilk  and  cotton  Auffs,  which  * 
r.re  manufadtwred  htre  in  great  quantities,  a«d 
are  very  well  made;  by  ti.e  dried  fmitii  of  their" 


and  fountains  of  the  city.    The  other  two  feem  *  o-wn  growth,  and  l\^'eotint?ats  cakes  «f  i^ofes,  a- 


to  be  artificial ;  and  are  drawn  round,  one  to  the 
right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  on  theborders  of 
the  gardens,  into  which  they  are  let  by  little  cur- 
rents, and.diii)eried  every  where.  The  houfes  of 
the  city,  whofe  (treets  are  very  narrow,  are  all 
built  on  the  outfiJe  either  with  fun  burnt  brick, 
or  Flemilh  wall :  and' yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  fee  the  gates  and  doors  adorned  with  marble 
portals,  carved  and  inlaid  with  great  beauty  and 
variety ;  and  within  thefe  portals  to  find    large 


pricots,  and  peacheft,  of  which  Ti>%key  Con* 
fames  to  the  amount  of  4o,coo  pounds.  The  re- 
mainder, paid  for  by  courfe  of  exchargc,  occa- 
fioBS  a  confiderable  circulation  of  money,  in  cuf- 
torn  houfe  duties,  and  the  commiflion  of  the  mer- 
chants. The  pad^alic  of  Damafcus  comprehend* 
nearly  the  whole  eaftein  part  Of  Syria.  In  tki* 
vaft  extent  of  conntry,  the  foil  and  its  prodec* 
tions  are  very  variouf ;  but  the  plains  of  Hauran, 
and  thofe  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  are  (he 


courts  beautified  with  fragrant  trees  and  marble  •  moft   fertile  j  they  produce  wheat,  bariey,  fe6- 


fountains,  and  compafled  round  with  fplendid 
apartments.  In  thefe  apartments  the  ceilings  are 
ufuaily  richly  painted  and  gilded;  and  their  duans 
which  are  a  l<)rt  of  l.)W  fta^'es  feated  in  the  plea- 
fmteil'part  of  the  room,  and  elevatetl  about  16  or 
18  inches  above  the  floor,  wheron  the  Turks 
cat,  fleep,  fay  their  prayers,  &c.  are  lloored,  and 
adorned  on  the  fides  with  variety  of  marble,  mix- 
ed  in  mofaic  knots  and  mar,f.-H,  fpread  with  car- 
pets, and  fumiJhed  all  round  with  bolfters  and 
culhions  to  the  very  heij^'ht  of  luxury.  In  this 
city  are  fliown  the  church  of  John  the  Baptift, 
liow  converted  into  a  f.nmous  mofquc ;  the  houfe 
K>i  Ananias  v^hich  is  only  a  fm.ill  grotto  or  cellar 
wherein  is  nothing  remarkable;  and  tiie  houfe  of 
Ju^'ao  with  whom  Paul  loditrod.  In  this  laft  is  ah 
old  tomb,  fuppofed  to  be  that  of  An.inias  :  which 
theTiwks  hold  in  ftirh  vontrMion,  ttwt  they  kti-p 
a  lamp  continually  burning  over  it.  There  is  a 
callle  belonging  to  Damafcue?  wliith  \%  like  a  lit- 


mum,  dcura,  and  cotton.  Damafcus  is  ii«  ^^^ 
S.  of  Anlioch,  1.^6  NNE.  of  Jerufalem,  and  2?<5 
SSW.  of  Di-ifbeck.   Lon.  37.  0.  E.  Lat.  33-'45»  ^■ 

Damascus  stkel.    SeeDAMasK,  ^  4- 

DAMASfcNA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  thecoun- 
try  4)f  Jagra,  filiiated  on  a  river  of  that  na*c 
which  nms  iito  the  Gambia. 

DAMASIA,  in  ancit;nt  geography  a  to^m  of 
Vfpdelicia  on  the  Lici:« ;  afterwards  called  Av- 
otJSTA;  now  Aoorburg  in  Suabia,  on  the  Lech* 
Lon.  10;  ^o  K.     Lat.  4S.  lo-  N. 

( I.)*  DAMASK  w. /.  yam,i,qt^iny  Fr.  thmufcf^^^ 
It^l.  Irnm  Damrjtjru3]  \,  Linen  or  filk  woven  in  ^ 
»r»annt'r  inveiited  i-X  l>tmuifct'Sy  by  which,  part  by 
a  various  dir(«51ioi)  of  the  threads,  exhibits  fioMrers 
or  oTh<r  forms. — 

Not  aiiv  wcsvcr  which  his  wcrk  doth  boaft 

In  d  hi  per,  dttmnfk^  or  ?n  !)  ne.  Sfertjen 

— Wij  e  >uwr  flicvij,  \C\  Wa.it  of  a  cfcut,  ^^rth  a 
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htmajk  napkin.  Squifi.    i.  It  is  ufed  for  red  co- 
lour in  fairfaxy  from  the  damalk  rofe. — 

And  for  fome  deale  perplexed  was  her  fpiiit ; 

Her  ioMtf/llatej  now  chan^M  to  pureft  white. 

Fairfaxn 

(i.)  DaiTask,  (f  r,  d^  X,)  ftiould  be  of  dref- 
led  iilks,  both  in  waip  and  woof. 

(j.l  Damask  is  alio  a  kind  of  ^Ph*ottgbt  Hneny 
itadc  in  the  ci-detant  province  of  Tlanders  \  fo 
tailed,  becaufe  its  large  flowers  re^mblc  thofe  of 
damaiks.    It  is  chiefly  ufed  for  tables. 

U.)  Damask  is  alio  applied  to  a  very  fine  Reel, 
in  fome  parts  of  the  Levant,  chiefly  at  Damafcus 
in  Syria;  ^hencfe  its  name.  It  is  ufed  for  fword 
andcutlafs  blades*  and  is  finely  tempered. 

(5.)DAMAsi£  CAFS'AKT,  A  ftaflf  made  in  France, 
10  imitation  of  the  true  damaH^  having  ii^oof  of 
hair,  coarfe  filk,  thread,  wool,  or  cotton.  Some 
kife  the  warp  of  61k  and  the  woof  of  thread ;  o^ 
thmare  ail  thread  or  all  wool. 

(^^DamasK'Plum.    SeePtuH. 

<7.)0AMASK.PLUM,  IS  a  fpecieS  of  pRUNUS. 
?.}*  Damasx-rose.  »./.  The  rofe  of  Damaf« 
CUi  a  red  rofe*    See  Rose.— i)aiiv^- r^j  havef 
not  been  knowp  in  England  above  too  years,  and 
BOW  St  fo  common.  Bacw. 

(9.)DiNASK  SERVICE,  a  tablc-cloth  and  a  do- 
ia  df  aipkins  made  of  damaik  ImcYi/ 

^ffDAMASK.  nj^a,  ifiom  the  noun.l  r.  To 
Ira  flowers  upon  (tufis.  a.  To  variegate  \  to 
4hBrfi^,— ' 

They  fit  fecTintf 

(^  the  foft  doi^ny  baok,  damafid  with  floiw. 
crs.  Milton. 

J. To  adorn  fieel-woVk  with  figures;  pradtifed,  I 
fiipfnfe,  firit  at  l>aroafcu8. 

(i.r  DAMASKENING.  n./.  [from  ^nmafqw- 
•flr,  Fr.)  The  art  or  3<ft  of  adorning  ii'on  of  Heel, 
Of  nuking  Incifions,  and  fiUittg  them  up  with  gold 
or  5Jver  wire:  ufed  in  enricMTig  the  blades  of 
firords,  and  locks  of  ptftolip.  CbamUn. 

(a}DANASKBMiHa«  or  DAfrfASKiNGf,  partakct 
ntitemofaic,  of  engraying,  and  of  carving,  like 
the  moDiic,  it  has  inlaid  work :  like  engraving,  it 
Oitithe  metal,  reprefentiqg  divers  fig  ores;  and^ 
iiiB,charing  gold  and  filver  is  wrought  b  relievo. 
There  are  two  ways  of  D'am'aiking :  the  o«c,  which 
bthefineft,  is  when  the  ia«tal  is  cut  deep  with 
pBoper  inftriuneots,  and  ial^^id  with  gol<S  and  fil-> 
»wffe:  the  othef  is  fuperficial  only. 

DAMAZANy  a  town  of  pranc^  in  tlie  depart- 
tell  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  6  m.  Erof  C*ftel- Jaloux. 

(i.)DAMBACH,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  I^wcr  JRbinej  19^  miles  SSW.  of 

(t.)  DiMBACHr  a  town  of  Germany,  iti  flie 
arehduchy  of  Auftria,  %  miles  'ES£.  of  Freuftadt. 

i^AMft4NNA«  a  towh  of  Africay  io  the  kin£- 
wnofKottta.* 

(j.lDAMKEA,  or  B^mbha,  a  province  of  A- 
yffiflft,  fituated  N.  of  the  lake.  (K*  a.).  Jt  is  a 
Batcow&fandfiibjedl.to  inuwdations. 

i«)^iyAMBEA,  an  extenfive  Ijike  of  Abyffinin, 
^^W'roany  fertile  iflaij4s*  .wilh  p^ehty  of  fifh 
aad  nver  hode*.    It  is  icto'mJljisrfroaJ  thfe  XourCt 

.  (j.JDahjeAi,  rijc  capital  of  Abyirioin,.isTeaterf 
P  taeabove  province,  T  m  j .)  at  the  heAd  of  Ifie 
Vo:^V1I.Pa„J- 
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lake  (IT  a.)  320  miles  W .  of  the  ?JtA  Sei.    tdUr 
34*  ao-  £.   Lat.  14.  40.  N. 

BAMBBC,  or  Damk.e,  a  town  of  Germanyw 
in  the  cirde  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Old  Ji/UxX  pf 
Brandenburg,  4  miles  S.  of  SaltwedeL 

DAMBLAXN,;i  town  of  France^  in  thedrpart- 
ment  of  Vofgcs,  5  niilcs  E.  of  La  Marche. 

IJAMBROUCZA,.  a  ttxwn  of  Poland,  irt  th^ 
palatinate  6f  Lemberg,  S  miled  N£«  of  Lember^% 

*  0AM£*  »•/•  [dame^  French,  d^mof  Spanish. 1 
i.  The  old  title  of  honour  to  women^ — The  word 
^iim^  originally  fignified  a  miftrefsofafamilyi  who^ 
was  a  lady ;  and  it  is  ufed  ftill  in  the  Kngijih  laV 
to  ligni^  a  lady :  but  in  common  uie,  now  a^ays^ 
it  reprefents  a  farmer's  wife,  or  a  miftrefs  of  a  £w 
mily  of  the  lower  rank  in  the  country.  IVatts,  ^4 
It  is  ftill  uftd  in  poetry  for  women  of  rank.--» 
His  fotber  Faunus :  a  Lurenttan  daine  ■ 

His  mother,  fair  Maria  was  he^  name.  Dtjden* 
3.  Miftrefs  dfa  low  family.— They  killed  tf^epoor' 
cock ;  for,  fay  they,  if  it  were  not  for  his  waking 
our  danit  (he  would  not  >^ake  us.  VBfiran^*  ^a 
Women  in  general.— 

We've  willing  damet  enough  5  (here  caxmot  bff 

That  vulture  in  you  to  devour  fo  many. 

As  will  to  greatnefs  dedicate  themlelves.   Sbah 

DAMEL^  or  Kayo,  a  country  of  Africa,  oql 
the  coaft  or  the  Atlantic^  between  the  rivers  SP'^ 
negal  and  Gambia. 

DAMELEN,  a  town  of  Upper  gaiofiy*  and 
Middle  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  6  m.  W.  of  Belitz« 

(1.)  DAMEUNGTOUN.  or  jDalmellinc** 
TON,  [originally  I>ame  Helm's  To<wn,  from  a  lad/ 
named  ffelen,  who  built  a  cMlle  in  it,)  apariih  oi 
Scotland  in  AyHhire,  $  miles  long  and  not  ^  broad^ 
The  foil  TS  partly  rich  clay,  partly  hard  afndroclty/ 
A  large  morafs  ha>  been  drained,  which  hat  ren-^ 
dered  the  pariih  much  more  healthy  than  formerly^ 
Coal,  fiee-itone,  and  iron- (lone  abonod.  The  pcK 
pulation  in  j9ox,  was  7^8. 

(a.)  jL>AMELiNGrouN,  a  Tillage  iif  the  above 
parilh  (N"  i.)  which  contained  about  so6  inha^ 
bitants  in  179a.  Seven  fairs  are  held  in  it  annu*^ 
ally,  and  it  has  6  public  houfes.  •'I 

DAMELOPRE,  a  kind  of  bibndef,  tifcd  irt 
Holland  for  conveying  merchandife  from  one  ca^ 
nal  to  another ;  bcmg  very  commodious  £or  paHSn^^ 
under  the  bridges, 

DAMERHAM,  a  village  in  Wikftiire/ 

DAMERIE,  a  town  of  FraiKe  in  the  deparf-r 
ment  of  Mame ;  4^  miles  W.  of  Epernay. 

( I.)  DAMERISCOTTA,  a  river  of  theJ^Tnke^ 
States^  in  the  diftrid  of  Maine,  which  rnn^  int^ 
Booth  Bay. 

(a.)  Damer>scotta  CJ^eat*  bav,  ^  bavon  th/tf 
c'oaft  of  Lincoln  county,  and  di(lri<ft  of  Maine,  jsu* 
bout  4  miles  in  circumference* 

DAMKRSHEIM,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  m  the 
principality  of  Neuburg,  ifl>  m.  i^W.of  NeubiirgJ 
•  (1.5  •  DAME's  viowET.  «,/,  A  plant,  ciillerf 
aTfo  queen's  gill y Rower.  Mi'tW. 

(%.)  Da'iE^S  ViOLEf*     f5cC  IlESl^Rffl^ 

DAMCARTET^,  a  tovin  of  SwcdiHi  PbmervV 
ni3<  on  the  Reckfittz.  It  was  faken.by  the  Swt'i^t  ff 
inthcyear  lA^cfotakenbyihelnipcrialiflsjln  i6.?7. 
and  reltoretl  fo  the  Swed^p  in  the  y«ar  >^;jg.  ii 
is  si'ttiiTes.SW.  of  Stralfund. 
'  DAMIATCISTS,  tn  chtirch  hiftory^  a  brapclr  cf 
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the  jincient  Acephali  Sevcritje.  They  ^igreed  with  of  tm 
the  catholics  in  admitting  the  Vlth  council,  ^>ut 
difowned  any  diftinftion  of  perfons  in  the  God^ 
head ;  and  profeffed  one  Gngle  nature,  incapable 
of  any  difference :  yet  they  called  God  "  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft." 

DAMIANO,  St-  a  town  of  Italy  in  Montferrat. 
1^  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Vercelji.  In  J553,  it  fu(- 
taineda  fiegeof  3  months.  Lon.  8.  o.  E.  Lat,  45. 

DAMIANOVITZ,  a  town  of  Chjatra,  64  miles 
S.  of  Varafdin,  and  5*  ESE,  of  Carlftadt. 

DAMFATTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  t\\e  Tarn,  10  miles  W.  of  Caftres.    '' 

DAMICOTTA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Cohnbetore  comrtry,  30  miles  N.  of  Coimbctore, 
and  60  S.  of  Seringapatam.  Lon.  77.  11.  E.  Lat. 
xr.  28.  N. 

(i.)  DAMIETTA,  a  port  town  of  Egypt,  fitu- 
atcd  on  the  E.  mouth  of  the  Nile,  4  milea  from 
the  fea  coaft.  The  prefent  town  (lands  upon  a 
different  fite  from  the  ancient  Daniietta  {o  repeat- 
edly attacked  by  the  European  princes.  The  Tat- 
ter, according  to  Abulfeda,  was  "  a  town  fur- 
rounded  l)y  walls,  and  fituated  at  the  mouth  ,of 
the  eaftem  branch  of  the  Nile."  Stephen  of  By- 
2anf  mm  informs  us,  that  it  was  called  Tbamiath 
tinder  the  government  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Is-wcr 
empire,  but  that  it  was  then  very  inconfiderable. 
It  inoreafed  in  importance  every  day,  in  proper- 
tion  a»  Pt'luftirai,  vjrhich  was  frequently  pTun Jer- 
ed,  loft  its  power.  The  total  min  of  that  ancient 
town  occafioned  the  commerce  of  the  eaftern  parts 
of  the  Delta  to  be  transferred  to  Damietta.  It 
was,  however^  ho  longer  a  place  of  ftrength,  when^ 
about  the  year  238  of  the  Hegira,  the  emperors 
of  Conftantinople  took  poiTelTIon  of  it  a  fecond 
time.  The  importance  of  a  harbour  (o  favour- 
ably fituated  opened  the  eyes  of  the  caliphs.  In 
the  year  244  of  the  Hegira,  Eimetouakkel  furroimd- 
ed  it  with ^ftronp, walls.  This  obftacle  tlid  not 
prevent  Roger  king  of  Sicily  from  taking  it  from 
the  Mahometans,  in  the  year  550  of  the  Hegira. 
He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  conqueft, 
Salah.Eddin,  who  about  that  period  mounted  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  expelled  the  Europeans  from 
Damietta.  They  returned  tb  befiege  it  15  years  af- 
ter ;  but  the  fultan  baffled  all  their  >effort8.  Not- 
withftanding  their  Jand  army  was  fupported  by  a 
fleet  of  I2CO  fail,  they  were  obliged  to^make  a  dit 
graceful  retreat.  It  was  the  fate  of  this  place  to 
be  often  beiieged.  In  the  year  6is  of  the  Hegira, 
pnder  •«  e  reign  of  EladeK  the  crufaders  attacked 
It  with  a  very  confiderable  force.  They  landed 
on  the  weftem  (bore  of  the  Nile,  and  their  firft 
care  was  to  furrotmd  their  camp  with  a  ditch  and 
palifadb.  The  mouth  of  the  river  was  defended[ 
by  two  towers,  fumiflied  with  numerous  garrifbns. 
An' enormous  iron  chaif>,  ftretching  from  one  fide 
to  the  other,  hindered  the  approach  of  veffels.- 
The  crufaders  carried  by  ftorm  the  tower  on  the 
fame  fide  with  their  camp,  broke  the  •  hain,  and 
opened  the  entrance  of  the  river. for  their  fleet. 
Nejm  Eddin,  the  fultan's  f(5n,  who  was  encamp- 
ed near  Damietta,  covered  it  with  an  army.  To 
ftop  the  enemies  veflels  he  threw.a  bridge  over  the 
Nile.  The  SsflrfifcAv^rtumed  it,  and  the  prince 
adopter  ~  choaking  up  the  mouth 
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te  river,  which  he  rendered  almoft  iHVpaiTat 
by  feveral  lai^e  boats  he  fuok  there.  After  alt|| 
nate  fuccefles.  many  bloody  battles,  and  a  fieg«; 
12  months,  the  Chriftian  princes  took  Dami^ 
by  ftorm.  They  did  not,  however,  long  edy 
the  fruit  of  fo  much  blood  fpilt^  and  9f  an  am 
ment  which  had  coft  immenfe  foms.  Complett 
invefted  near  the  canal  of  AchmoOn,  by  the  « 
ters  of  the  JN^fle  and  by  the  Eigyptisfn  army,  tij 
piirchafed  their  lives  and  thdr  liberty  by  the  te 
ficQ  of  their  conqueft.  Thirty  one  yrears  after  t 
defeat  St  Louis  carried  Damietta  without  ftrikf 
a  ftroke.  The  Arab^,  hovi'ever,  foon  rccovc^ 
it ;  but  tired  of  keeping  a  place  which  continui|j 
drew  upon  them  the  moft  warlike  nations  of  1 
rope,  they  toftally  deftroyed  it,  ancf  built  anotl 
further  tip  in  the  country.  This  modem  Dap 
etta,  firft  called  Mencbie,  aS  Ab'ulfeda  tells  us,  I 
preC-Tvetl  the  memory  of.  its  origiti  in  a  fquarefl 
called  by  that  name.  Writers  in  geueralhavccj 
founded  thefe  two  towns,  afcribing  to  the  onci 
attributes  pf  the  other.    SeeN*  2.     •  i 

2.)  Damietta,  mod'erm.  Tbe  prefent  B 
raietta  is  rounded  iff  a  femicircle,  on  tbe  E.  bw 
of  the  Nile,  7^  miles  from  the  mouth  of  it.  Tj 
eye,  placed  at  one  of  the  extremiffes  of  the  crt 
cent,  takes  in  its  whole  extent.  It  is  reckonj 
to  contain  ^0,000  fouls.  It  has  feveral  fquaii 
the  moft  confiderable  of  which  has  retained  ti 
name  of  MENCffiE.  The  bazars  are  filled  wi^ 
merchants.  Spacious  okaJs  or  kbans,  coUedii 
under  their  porticos  the  ftuiS  of  India,  the  fiH 
of  mount  Lebanon,  fal-  ammoniac,  and  pyramif 
of  rice,  procTafm  that  it  rs  a  commercial  towj 
ITic  houfes,  thofe  In  particular  which  are  on  tft 
banks  of  the  river,  arc  very  lofty.  They  have  1 
general  handfome  (aloons  bm'lt  on  tbe  top  of  tfad 
terraces,  which  j^re  cheerful  belvideres,  opcnt 
every  wind,  where  the  Tork,  cffemfnately  red 
ning  on  a  fopha,  pafles  his  life  iir  ftnoaking,  I 
lookmg  on  the  fea,  which  boonds  the  horizon  O 
one  fide,  on  the  great  lake  that  extemis  itfelf  d 
the  other,  and  on  the  NBe,  which  running  be 
tween  them,  traverfcs  a  rich  country.  Severs 
large  mofques,  s^domed  with  lofty  minarets,  »fl| 
difperfed  over  the  town.  The  public  baths,  linei 
with  marble,  are  dillributed  in  the  fame  mannei 
as  thofe  of  Grawd  Cairo.  The  linen  is  clean,  art 
the  water  very  pure.  The  heat  and  the  treatmeB| 
m  them,  fo  far  from  injuring  tlie  health,  ferve  tj 
ftrengthen,  nay  even  to  improve  it,  if  ufed  witl 
moderation,  X*^  cuffom,  founded  on  ciH)cri 
ence,  is  general  iff  Egypt.  Tbe  port  of  Damiet 
ta  is  continually  filled  vrith  a  multitude  of  boati 
and  fraall  veflels.  Thofe  called  Scberm  ferve  t< 
gonvey  the  merchandize  on  board  the  (hips  in  thi 
road,  and  to  unload  them;  the  others  carry  or 
the  coafling  trade.  This  town  carries,  on  a  greal 
trade  with  Syria,  with  Cyprus,  and  Marfeillea 
The  rice  called  Mtzelaouiy  of  the  fineft  quality  in 
Egypt,  IS  cultivated  in  the  nefehbonring  pl^i"*- 
The  exports  of  it  amount  annually  to  about  ns 
millions  of  livers.  The  other  artfcles  of  the  pro- 
duce .of  the  Gauntry  arc.  linens,  fal  ammoniac, 
com,  &c.  A  ruifiofvis  policy  for  the  country  pro- 
hibits the  exportation. of  this  laft  article  j  but  the 
lavr  ie  «vaUed,  and.  it  pafles  ujajder  the  name  of 
rice.    The  Cbrittians  ,of  Aleppo  awi  Dainafca^ 
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IjfM  in  this  town,  Have  for  feverat  age«  carried 
oa  its  principal  commerce.  Turkiih  inJoleoce, 
centcnt  with  cxtortmg  frora  tbcm  from  time  to 
time,  fuffers  thera  to  become  rich.  The  exporta- 
tion of  rice  to  foreign  countries  is  prohibited }  but 
hf  means  of  fome  e/fiuceurj  to  the  cuflomhoufe  of- 
ficers, the  people  of  Provence  load  annually  feve- 
nl  fhips  with  it.  I'he  Bogaz  preventing  them 
from  entering  the  Niie,  their  cargoes  are  convey- 
ed on  board  by  the  boats  of  the  country.  This 
iacarnrcnienc)  is  the  fource  of  endlcfs  vexations 
and  abofes.  The  boat,  which  is  loaded  in  the  e- 
vening  with  rice  of  the  firft  ouality,  is  frequently 
not  that  which  arrive*  at  the  fliip ;  an  inferior 
quality  is  fubftituted  for  it  during  the  night,  T|;e 
Marleilles  captains,  aware  of  their  rogueries, 
without  being  at)te  to  prevent  them,  endeavour 
topbyoflf  trick  againft  trick,  fo  that  this  com- 
merce has  become  a  generil  fcene  of  knavery. 
Bnt  the  badness  of  the  port  is  ftill  more  detrimeu^^ 
Ul  to  Damietta.  The  road  where  the  veffels  lie 
being  expofed  to  every  wind,  the  flightcft  gale  o- 
bHgec  the  captains  to  cut  their  cables  and  take 
"Iheltrrat  Cyprus,  or  to  ftand  oif  to  Tea.  It  woufd 
be  eafy,  by  cutting  a  canal  only  of  half  a  league, 
to  open  a  paflage  for  fliips  into  the  Nile,  wheis 
there  it  deep  water.  This  work,  .which  might  be 
executed  at  very  little  expence,  would  render  Da- 
;niett2 2 noble' harbour:  bat  defpotifm,  infenHble 
totheintcreft  of  the  people,  is  always  furround- 
(d  by  deftruftion  in  its  progrefs,  and  wants  both 
the  vin  and  the  power  to  create.  '  The  tongue  of 
M  on  which  Damietta  is  fituated*  ftraitened  o;i ' 
one  fide  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
wefteni  extremity  of  lake  Menzale,  is  only  from 
t^  to  fix  miles  wide  from  E.  to  W.  It  »s  inter- 
fered by  innumerable  rivulet^  in  every  dire^ioo, 
wiiich  render  it  the  mod  fcrtWe  fpot  in  Egypt. 
The  foQ  there  produces,  cfffnmtmibus  onniu  80 
boOieliof^rice  for  one.^  The  other  produce  is  in 
the  fame  proportion.  It  is  there  that  nature,  la- 
vifhing  profu(ely  her  pomp  and  riches,  prefents 
flowers,  fruits,  and  hirvefts,  at  every  feafon  of 
the  year.  Winter  nev^r  deprives  it  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages ;  its  beauties  are  neVer  imj)aired  bv  fum- 
ner.  Deftrudive  heats,  as  well  as  chilliog  cold,  are 
eqtially  unknown  in  that  happy  fpot.  The  ther- 
mometer varies  only  from  9  to  24  degrees  above 
the  freezing  point.  Damietta  is  indebted  for  this 
«i»»miDg  tempjerature  to  the  immenfe  auantitv  of 
water  with  which  it  is  furrounded.  The  venfure 
)«  no  where  fo  frefli ;  the  trees  are  no  where  co- 
Twd  with  fuch  qumtities  of  fruit.  The  rivuleta 
atmnd  the  fields  of  rice  are  lined  with  feveral  kinds 
rf  xeeds,  fonje  of  which  rife  to-  a  great  height 
The  CALAilu;  is  herp  found  in  abundance,  vvhich 
k  ttfed  for  writing  by  the  orienuls.  Its  flender 
J^k  bears  long  narrow  leaves,  which  hang  grace- 
niUy,  and  fpreading  branches  covered  with  white 
wars.  Here  alfo  are  to  beTeen  forefts  of  papy- 
rti,  of  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  their 
W«".  Strabo,  who  calls  it  BibluSf  gives  an  ac- 
coralc  defcription  of  it.  It  is  here  alfo  that  the 
Lotus,  of  which  the  Arabs  have  preferved  the 
pmitive  natne  of  Nupiar,  exalts  its  lofty  ftalk  a- 
bo?c  the  waters.  Its  large  calyx  blows  either  of 
M  satire  blue  or  of  a  brilliant  white,  and  it  ap- 
PO«lrth  the  majcfty  of  the  king  of  the  aquatic 
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plants.  The  maiflics  and  the  canals  in  the  interi- 
or parts  of  the  country  are  filled  with  this  fuperb 
flower,  which  dillufes  a  moft  agreeai)le  odour. 
There  arc  many  villages  around  Damietta,  in  moft 
of  w  hich  are  manufaiftures  where  the  moft  Ixmu* 
tiful  linens  of  the  country  are  fabricated.  The 
finest  napkins  in  partiailar  are  made  there,  (frin* 
ged  with  filk.  Thcle  fraall  towns,  generally  fur- 
rounded  with  little  woods,  or  u^cs  promifcuouf^ 
ly  planted,  form, a  whimfical  and  pi^turefque  af- 
fcmblage.  By  the  lide  of  the  fycamore  and  the 
melancholy  tamarind,  one  fees  the  elegant  caflia 
tree,  \iilh  its  cluficrs  of  yellow  flowers.  The 
top  of  the  date  tree,  loadccl  with  enormous  bim- 
ches,  rifes  above  the  grove.  The  cailia,  with  its 
fwcet  fcented  flower,  grows  under  its  ihade.  The 
orange  and  lemon  trees  cover  the  labourer's  <:abin 
Avith  their  golden  fi-uit.  The  banana  tree  with  its 
long  leaves,  the  pomegranate  with  its  fcarlct 
flower,  and  the  fig  tree  with  its  fugary  fruit, 
throws  a  vaft  variety  into  thefe  landfcapea.  Dami- 
etta is  ICO  miles  NNE.  of  Cairo.  Lon.  31.  50..E. 
Lat.  31.  15.  N. 

DAMINS,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  xo  miles 
NNE.  ofllantx. 

DAMISCHE  SEA,  a  large  lake  of  Germany, 
or  rather  an  expanfion  of  the  Oder,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  north  of  the  town  of  Damm, 
8  miles  long,  and  about  i^  wide. 

DAMM,  a  town  of  Germany,-  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Puroerania,  fituated 
on  the  Plone,  where  it  runs  into  the  Damafche 
Sea,  The  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefly  in  ma- 
nufaduring  (leel.  It  is  5  miles  £.  of  Stettm.  Lon. 
3».  25.  E.  Lat.  53.  ax.  N. 

DAMMARIE»  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Eure  and  Loire,  6  m.  §.  of  Chartres. 

(i.)  DAMMARTIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine  and  Mamct  10  m.  NW.  of 
Meaux,  and  17  N£.  of  Paris. 

(a.)  Dam  MARTIN,  a  to>vn  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine  and  Oife,  xoi  miles  l4W.  of 
Montfort. 

Cu)  DAMME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Lys»  and  ci-devaht  Auftrian  Flanders, 
fituated  on  the  canal  between  Bruges  and  Sluys. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  ftrong  dyke  made  here 
to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  fea.  Damme 
was  firft  furrounded  with  walls  in  ii38»  and  has 
been  fince  regularly  forti  J  with  feven  baftions. 
It  forms  a  citadel  to  the  city  of  Bruges,  and  could 
at  any  time  inundate  the  country,  if  that  city  was  • 
befieged.  It  is  3  miles  NNE.  of  Bruges,  and 
6  SSW.  of  Sluys. 

(2.^  Damme,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  and  bi- 
ihopnc  of  Munfter,  12  miles  S.of  Vechta. 

(3.)  Damme,  a  town  of  Holland  in  GroniQ*< 
gen,  fituated  in  the  Ommelands,  on  the  river 
Danifter,  the. capital  of  a  country  called  Fivelii^ 
go,  which  comprehends  45  villages.  Dahime 
has  a  communication  with  Groningen  by  means 
of  a  canal.  It  was  anciently  fortified,  before 
the  troops  of  Charles  V.  took  it  by  alVault,  ip 
IS 3^9  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  Duke  of 
Gueldres.  It  was  difmantled  in  1639,  by  order 
of  George  Comte  de  Taulembourg.  Althoupfi  it 
be  unfortified,  it  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  tit^. 
It  (uflfered  much  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  %(t^ 

<Bi|tizedbyCjOOgte 
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^ncf^    It  is  14  miles  NE.  of  Groningen,  and  i  W.    power  of  appropriating  the  goods  or  fervice  of  the 
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•     DAMMER,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  principa- 
lity of  Oels,  4  miles  SE.  of  Militfch. 

♦  To  DAMN.  m.  ft.  [Jnmno,  Latin.]  x.  To 
(ir-om  to  eternal  torments  in  a  future  ftate. — It  is 
'fndiX  neceflary,  thit  the  church,  by  dojftrine  and 
iccrecj  to  efamn  and  to  fend  to  bell  forever  thofe 
htU  and  opinions.  Bacon,  t*  To  procure  or 
icaufe  to  be  entirely  condemned.— That  which 
be  continues  ignorant  of,  having  done  the  utmoft 
Jyin^  In  his  power,  tl)at  he  might  not  be  ignorant 
£)f  it,  fl\a\\  npt  (lamn  him.  Souib.  3.  To  con- 
iJefnd  — 

His  own  impartial  thought 

Wjll  da»'ni  and  e66fcience  will  record  the  feult. 

Dry  den, 
4.  To  hoot  or  hifs  anr  pnblick  performance  ;  to 
-tjtpldde  — You  are  fo  good  a  crit jck,  that  It  is  the 
greateft  hajjpinefs  of  the  modern  poets  that  you 
do  not  bear  their  works  j  aijd  iiext,  that  you  are 
•fiot  fo'^rrant  a  critick  as  to  damn  them  like  the 
reft*  without  bearing.  Pope, 

DAMN  A,  a  towi)  of  Arabia  Deferta^  80  miles 
S«  of  DamafcQs. 


ofiencler,  by  right  of  felf  preservation.  Locke, 
To'hurt ;  to  impair. — 

When  now  he  few  himfclf  fo  frcftily  rear. 

As  if  late  fight  bad  nought  him  damnified^ 

He  was  difmay'd,  and  'gao  his  tate  to  fc^. 

Fairy  Qtieen* 

DAMNIf,  an  ancient  people  of  Britain,  wbo 
kihabitcd  the  diftrift,  fituated  between  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Selcova  on  the  S  and  the  CalE- 
don  1 1  on  the  N.  now  called  Clydksdale.  But 
Dr  Anderfon  in  hie  Royol  Genealogies ,  makes  the 
territories  of  the  Damnii  much  more  exten five; 
and  fays,  that,  befides  Clydefdale,  they  poireffed 
the  whole  tradt  of  country  now  divided  jnto  the 
counties  of  Renfrew,  Lennox,  Stifling,  ^lonteitli 
and  Fife. 

•  DAMNINGNESS.  n.f.  [from  damning,]  Ten- 
dency to  procure  dajr.nation.— He  may  vow  ne?t  r 
to  return  to  thofe  fir.s  which  be  hath  had  Aich  tx- 
petience  of,  for  the  emptinefs  and  damnmgneji  of 
them*  and  fo  think  himfelf  a  complete  penitent. 
Hammond, 

DAMNONII.    See  Danmowii. 

DAMOCLES,  one  of  the  fiatterers  of  Dionyfnw 


♦  DAMNABLE,  odj,  \{wm  damn>\  %.  Defer-  the  Elder  of  Sicily.  He  admired  the  tyrant's 
ving  damnation  J  juflly  doomed  to. never  ending  wealth,  and  pronounced  him  the  happicft  man  on 
f>uni(lTmcn(.*-It  gives  him  occafion  of  labouring  earth.    DionyHus  prev?»iled  upon  him  to  under- 

.  ivith  greater  eameftnefs  elfewhere,  to  entangle  un-  take  for  a  while  the  charge  of  royalty,  and  be 

^'ary  minds  witii  the  fiares  of  his  dtwinahle  opi-  convinced  of  the  happinefs  which  a  foveretgn  eft* 

ninn    Hooker. — Ashe  does  not  reckon  every  C^fhifm  loyed.    DalnoclcS  aicended  the  throne  atjd  wbHe 

pf  a  damnffble  natitre,  fo  he  is  fat  from  clofing  ne  ga2«d  up6n  the  wealth  and  fplendour  tNat  fur. 

fjrjthtlicncw  opinion  ofthofewhomake  it  no  crime,  rounded  hito,  \  *  perceived  a  fv^ord  hangmp:  ovrr 

Sqxfifu    %.  Ir  is  fometimes  indecently  uffd  in  a  his  bead  by  a  fiftgle  horfe  hair.    This  fo  terrified 

Jow  and  ludicrous  ftjnfej  odious ;  pernicious.— Oh  him  that  all  his  Imaginary  felicity  vanijhed  at  once, 

thou  dttmuabhit^o^'X  did  not  1  pluck  thee  by  ^nd  he  begg^  Diodyfius  to"  remove  him  from  a 

•the  nofi»  for  thy  i^che?  ?  Sbak,  '  fituation  whiph  expofed  his  life  to  fuch  fears  and 

*  DAMNABLY.  <>rfr.  [from  ^tfm»tfA/,p.]    t.  In  dangers. 

fuch  a  manner  as  to  incur  eternal  puni/bment ;  ib  DAMON  and  PytRUs,  two  illuftrious friends 

a^  to  be  excluded,  from  mercy.— We  will  propofe  of    antiquity,    who    have    irrmortalliied  their 

•  the  queftion,  whether  thoib  \iho  hold  the  funda-  Hafn^s,  by  the  Hrength  artd  fincerity  of  their  friend- 

rnentalsoffaith  may  deny  Chrift  i/^>ftfrtf^(ir,  in  re-  fl)ip.    Damon   wAs  .a   Pythagorean   phiiofopheri 

fpedt  of  thofe  confcf;uences  that  arifc  from  them  \  'who,  having  incurred  the  difpleaftireofDionyfius, 

tiouthi    %■  It  is  indecently  ufed  in  a  ludicrous  tyrant  of  ^yJ-acufe,   ^as  condemned. to  death, 

'  fcnfc ;  odicuflyj  hntefi^ilJy.-^The  more  fwects  they 

bcftowed  upon  them,  the  more  dafr.nably  their  cou- 

'  fervrs  ftunk.  Dennis, 

DAMNAN-?EUS,  one  of  the  Dacty li  Idaj, 
LAMNATICN.  n.  /  [from  damn,^    Ex- 
^•<i!ufion  from  divine  niticyj  condemnation  to  e- 
tcinarpnniftiment.— He  that  hath  been  affrighted 


Whcreuj>on'he  required  a  fliort  reljihe  till  he 
fhould  ftrttle  fofne  dcmeftic  bufmeft  of  the  utmoft 
importance  to  his  family,  hut  which  required  his 
■perfonal  prefence  at  fome  diftancc  from  Syracufc, 
Dionyfius  agreed  to  grant  his  reqtieft.  but  upon 
a  conditioa,  which  he  fuppofed  impoffible  to  be 
complied   with ;   viz.   that   Damon   thould  find 


with  the  fears  of  hell,  or  remembers  how  oftch  fome  perfon,  who,  was  willing  to  fuffcr  death  m 

be  Irath  been  fpared  from  an  horrible  damnation^  his  (lead,  provided  he  did  not  telyrn  at  the  tim^e 

vill  ni>t  be  ready  tp  (traiigle  his  brotner,  for  a  appointed.    Pythias,  to  the  f^iprtfe  of  the  tyrant, 

triile.  Tailor f  .'  chearfully  ftirrenderfed  hinrtfelf  as  a  pledge  for  his 

*  DAMNATORY,  adj^  [from  damkaUriouj,]  friend  Damon ;   who,  after  fctlirftg  his  bufineftf 
'Contnii.inp  a  fentence  of  condetnnation.  aftonllhed  the  tyrant 'ftlll  more  by  returning  punc- 

*  DAMNED,  part.  adj.  [from  damn,]    Hate-  tually  at  the  hour  ^Xed,  for  his  execution  Diony- 
fUlj  deteftable:  Abhorred  1  abominable.—  flus  was  fo  ft  ruck  with  ihe  fidelity  of  thoft  twq 

l^t  not  the  royal  M  df  Denmark  be    '  'friends,  that  he  remitted  the  pqniihmetit,  and  in- 

' '  A  coijch  for  luxury  and  damned  inccft.      5i&<?i.  treated  thep  to  permit  him  to  (hare  their  fnetipl- 

*  DAMNIFIC,  odj,  [from  damnify  3     Procp-  fhip  and  enjoy  iheir  Confideupe,    See  an  elegit 
ling  lofs5  |tiifchie%cus.  'embel!initneat  of  this  piece  of  ancietit  hiitory,  *« 

*  To  DAMNIFY.  «.  a.  [frpm  damttifuo^  Lat.]  Brooke's  FW  of  Quality.  , , 
t.  To  endamage ;  to  injure ;  to  caufe  lofs  to  any.       DAMOTi  a  province  Of  AbyfTitiia,  fltjiated  iq 
,-llr,  who  has  fuffered  the  damage,  has  a  right  the  SW.  part  of  that  empire,  about  .40  rM^e*  'o°* 
Jp  dftp^cd  in  bis  prp  nafpc^  and  |it  alope  fan  rp-  frpm  l^.  Jo  8-  ^P^^  i9  bfo;i4'^ofl*'^*  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
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i^)^MML  adj.  [dampen  Dut.] 
0C9S8S  to  wrt ;  not  completely  dry  ;  foggy. — 
SfeiaidDOtmore;  the  Trembling  Trojanehear, 
O^cr^Bcad  with  a  ^iamp  fw^at  and  holy  lear. 

Drjden. 
I,  Dricded ;  iiiDk ;  depreffed. — 
Ai  tbeSe  acd  more  came  flocking,  but .  with, 

looks, 
Bsvacaft  and  damp :  yet  fuch  wHerein  appeared 
Obture  iaflse  glixnpfe  uf  joy.  Miltom. 

^ADlvl?.  u.  /•  X.  A  Fog  ;  moift  air  i  moif- 


Kigbt ;  not  now,  at  ere  man  fell, 
fhoidoffie  and  cooi,  and  mild ;  but  with  black 

»r 
hffmfmfd  wiihi  dampj  and  dreadful  gloom. 

.  Mijton. 
iiMsious  Tapour  exhaled  from  the  .earrti.-T- 
lk  hot  of  the  fun  in  the  hotter  feaft)n»»  pe- 
lOtni  the. exterior  parts  of  the  earth,  excites 
UdeasBoal  exhabtiom  in  fiibterraneDus  caverns 
^  are  called  damps :  thefe  feklom  happen  biU 
•6e&in!ner-tin;e.  when  the  hotter  the  weather 
%Xit  Txxt  frequent  are  the  damps,  lVood<ward^ 
iDt^edion ;  dcprcfiion  of  fpirit ;  cloud  of  the 
Bit-Ao  eternal  ftate»  be  knows  and  confelles 
likhaiiD^de  no  provifion  for,  that  he  is  un- 
Ikbfcter:  a  profpeA  enough  to  caft  a  damp 
Itlu  fprigbtlieft  hours.  Rugers. — This  com- 
■fable  rdcntment  agalnft  me,  ftrikes  a  damp  u- 
fktii  ^irit  in  all  ranks  and  corpor^tl<)ns  of 

(^;Diii?s,  in  natural  hlftory,  Ifrom  the  S.iXv 
%wiiomp^  lignifying  v^our,].  are  certain 
Miohalotions  illiiing  from  fome  parts  of 
iiQitb,  ^  which  prove  alnftoH  inftautly  fatal 
Hist  who  breathe  them*  Thefe  damps  ai% 
idfobferved  in  min^  and  coaUpits:  toough 
ilHiof  the  lame  kind  often  iifue  from  old  b* 
v^bonaog  mountaios  ;  and,  in  thofe  countrios 
wKvikaiioes  are  common,  will  frequently  en- 
^^  and  kill  people  fudd^ly  without  the 
■■iBisg  of  their  approach. 
Mji)AHrs,  DiFFE&eNT^xiNDs  OP.'  In  n^iooa 
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Moift ;   perty,  by  which  it  often  iakci  T^  e  fX  the  eandlet, 
and  explodes  with  extreme  violence* 

(5.)  Damps,  effects  of  kxp tosiONs  by.  In 
the  Phil.  Tranj.  u®  119.  there  is  an  accou^it  of  the 
effeds  of  fome  explofiohs  by  ds^nps  uf  t^is  kind. 
X.  Thofe  who  are  in  the  places  where  tbe  vap5)ur 
18  fired,  fuddenly  Bnd  themfelres  furrounded  with 
flames,  but  hear  little  or  ap .'nolle:  though  thoib 
who  are  in  places  adjacent,  or  above  groiu]|d,  hear 
a  very  great  one.  a.  Thofe,  who  ^are  furrouoded 
by  the  inflamed  vapour  feel  themfelvcs  Ictirched 
or  burnt,  but  are  not  moved  out  of  their  places^ 
though  focb  as  unhappily  ibnd  in  the  way  of  it 
are  commonly  kilU<i  by  the  violence  of  the  ihock, 
and  often  thrown  with  grvat  force  out  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pit ;  nor  are  the  heavieft  machines  found 
able  to  reft  the  impctuofity  of  ilie  biait.  3.  No 
fmoll  18  perceived  before  the  fire,,  but  a  very  ftrong 
one  of  brimttone  is  afterwards  i'clt.  4.  Thc^^ va- 
pour lies  towards  the  root,  and  is  net  pf:rcc£ved 
if  tiie  aindles  are  held  low ;  but  wheu  ifbei'Ct  aie 
held  higher,  the  damp  dcfcunds  like  a  b^ck  mift, 
and  catches  hold  of  the  flamci  .i^ngthenisg  it  to 
two  or  three  handfuls ;  and  ibis.;ippcarance  ce^fes 
when  the  candles  are  held  nearer  ^tjie  ground.  5. 
The  flame  continues  in  the  vault  for  fcveral  mi- 
nutes after  the  crack.  6.  Its  Ci^our  is  blue,  fome- 
tiling  inclining  to  green,  and  very  bright.  7.  On 
the  exploflon  of  the  vapour,  a  dark  fmoke  like 
that  proceeding  from  fired  gunpowder  is  peiceived* 
8.  Damps  are  generally  6b fervid  to  C9me  about 
the  latter  end  of  May,  and  to  continue  during  the 
heat  of  fiunmer.  Tbey  rctuno  Xever^^li  times  du- 
ring the  fumATAT  feiifoDf  but  obf<-'rve  00  cerUin 
'rule,  { 

(6.)  Damps,  extraordikary  kinds  of.  Bo- 
lides the  above  kinds  of  damps  ($  4  0  which  are 
very  common,  wii  find  others  defcribed  in^  the 
PbiL  Tranf,  by  Mr  Jeflc^,  from  whom  we  ha^ 
the  foregoing  obfervations  cot>9erning  the  |iit^ 
damp,  and  who  had  thefe  frpm  the  fniners  in 
Derby fli ire.  After  defcribing  the  common  damp, 
which  confifts  of  fixed  air^  he  fiys,  \*  Tbeycall 


.        -, ._  ,, the  fecond  fort  the  ptafe  hloom^dum^^  becaufe,  ._ 

.j"4"Uthey  are  chiefly  of  two  kinda»  call-  they  (ay,  it  fmells  like  pe^fe  blo^^m.    Tbey.  teil 

■j'^giiaers  and  colliers  the  cboke  uid.Jire'*  me  it  always  comes  in  the  fumnpier  tireej  ^and 

^i  aod  both  go  under  one  general  name  of  thofe  grooves  are  not  free  which  arc  never  troi^ 

>'«r.  The  CHOKE-DAMP  is  very  muph  of  the  bled  with  any^ther  fort  of  damps. ,  1  nevqr  haard 

■«rf fixed  air ;  and  ufually  intefta" thofe  pla-  that  it  was  mortal ;  the  fcent,  perhaps,  freeing  them 

■n«h  ha^c  been  formerly  worked,  but  long  from  the  danger  of  a  fiirprile :  but  by  reafon  of 

^m,  and  are  known  to  the  miners  by  thp  it  many  good  grooves  lie  idle  at  th«  beftiand  moft 

!*^«^i^    No  plate*  however,  can  be  rec-  profitably  time  of  the  year,  when  th«  fubterrano- 

■ttufe  from  this  kind  of  damps,  except  where  ous  waters  are  the  loweft.    They  fancy  it  pro- 

wiiaduecirculationofairjandtheprocpriilg  ceedsfrom  the  muUitmle  pf  red  trefoil  flowery 

y^^^only  proper  means  of  preventing  ac-  by  them  called  iwi^gftckUs^  with  which  the  limer 

TO  from  damps  of  all  kinds.    The  choke-  ftone  meadows  in  the  Peake  do  much  abound^ 

■■PWTOQt*  the  miners  fuddenly,  with  all  the  The  third  is  the  ftrangeft  and  nK)ft  peitilential  of 

JJJ'awes found  in  thofe  that  are  fuffocated  by  any;  if  all  be  true  which  is  fakj  concernmg  it. 

gwy.  Being  heavy,  it  dtlcends  towards  the  Thofe  who  pretend  to  have  feen  it  (for  it  is  vifibie) 

defcribe  it  thus  s  In  the  bigheft  part  of  the  roof 
of  thofe  paflages  which  branch  out  from  the  mai* 

,     - groove,  they  often  fee  a  round  thing  hanging*  a* 

d  of  inflammable  ah*,  rifes  to  the  roof  of  bout  the  bigncfs  of  a  foot-ball,  covered  with  ^ 


^-«.  ncMig  neavy,  aoticenas  towaras  me 
*«'iartiof  the  workings,  and  thus  is  danger- 
Ttv  °"*'**  who  can  fcarce  avoid  breathing 
**  J*/»»E  DAMP,  which  feems  chiefly  to  be 


V™^  fpecifically  lighter  than  the    jkin  of  the  thicknefs  and  colour  of  a  cob-web^ 

^J»atOtofphcre;  and  hence,  though  it  will  This,  they  fay,  if  it  is  broken  by  any  accident,  at 
rj^ttwell  as  the  other,  it  feldom  proves  (o  tht^  fplioter  of  a  ftone,  or  the  like,  difperfeth  iu 
wpwaai  thii  way  a«  bjr  it«  inflaq^ipjiUe  prq-   fclf  immediately,  and  fuffpgat^i  aU  the  company, 

Tljc^forpi 
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«*rhcrefefT,  to  preycnt  trafualities,  as  foon  as  they 
kave  efpied  it,  they  hatre  a  way,  by  the  help  of 
ji  (lick  and  long  rope,  of  breaking  it  at  a  diftance^ 
^hich  done,  they  purify  the  place  well  with  fire, 
before  t4iey  dare^nter  it  again.  I  dare  not  avouch 
the  truth  of  this  Itory  in  all  its  ctrcttmftances,  be- 
.caufe  the  proof  of  it  feems  impoifible,  fince  they 
fay  it  kills  all  that  are  likely  to  bear  witness  to  the 
•particulars :  neither  dare  I  deny  but  fuch  a  thing 
may  hare  been  fcen  hanging  on  the  foof,  iinpe  I 
have  beard  many  affirm' it/' —Some  damps,  foem- 
•ingly  of  the  fame  natuts  with  thofe  lafr  mentioned, 
Are  noticed  by  the  author  -of  the  Cbemicai  Dic- 
tionary, under  the  word -Damps.  **  Aotbngil 
the  noj^ious  mineral  eadtalatiuns  (fays  he),  we  may 
place  thofe  which  are  found  in  the  minea  of  Saf- 
gem  in  Poland.  Thefe  frequently  appear 4«i  form 
jof  iiglit  flocks,  thv^ada,  and  fpiders  webs.  They 
^re  remarkable  for  tlitfir  'properly  of  fuddeniy 
matching  fire  at  the  lamps  of  the  miners,  with  «i 
terrible i)oife  and  eKplJfion.  They  inftantly  kill 
thofe  whQn^  they  touch.  StmHar  vapours  are 
'fodnd  in  fone  mines  of  fbffil  cbal.'^ 

(7«)  DAMrC*  FORMATIOM  OF.      Of  thk  pTOCefs 

^e  have  as  yet  'no  certain  theory ;  nor,  though 
'the  ezperi.Bients  of  aerologkls  are  able  to  (how  the 
eompofition  and  m^i^ner  oifformiii^thefe  noxious 
'airs  artiiiciaHy,' have  they  yet  th^wn  much  light 
.^n  the  method  by  which  nature  prepares  them  on 
•a  Urge  fcale;  There*  are  two  general  ways  in 
which  vre  inayfuppofe  this  to  be  done;  one  by 
tl>e  ftagnation  of  atmofpherical  air  in  old  waflt; 
places  of  mines  and  coal-pits,  and  its  converfioh 


ats  they  have  been  reprcfented)  in  the  eaftem  cotiw 
tries,  ftem  to  be  no  other  than  ftreams  of  fixed 
air  oiFconfiderable  extent,  which  exert  their  ufual 
and  fatal  efie^B  on  thofe  who  breathe  them.  A 
*ftrong  argument  in  favour  of  this  opioion  is,  that 
thcfe  winds  cannot  crofs  a  river,  it  tJeinu  the  nt- 
•tiire  of  water  to  mbforb  fixed  air,  and  thas  deftroy 
them.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  thefe  mepfaitic 
vapours  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  open  at- 
'mo<pbere«  and  confeqnently  cannot  always  be  the 
eiiedt  of  ftagnation ;  nor  indeed  does- it  at  alt  ap- 
pear that  mere  ftagnation  can  aflfedt  the  quality  df 
the  fitraoiphcre  either  one  way  or  other.  This 
ffnid  cannot  hate  its  propefties  altered  hot  by 
fomething  immerfed  in  it  upon  which  itcanadf 
and  by  means  of  whichaAion  its  component  parts 
may  be  chAOged  or  feparated.  While  this  proceij 
is  gomgoo^ -there  t«  generally,  if  not  always,  an 
akf6rpfkm  o#  air,  accompanied  indeed  frcqxiemly 
with  an  emiffion  of  fome  aerial  fluid  equal  in 
cjuantityto  that  which  \%  abforbed*  Mr  Scheeie, 
iu  bis  Effftf  iw  Ftrt^  hab  fhown  by  a  number  of  ex- 
periments the  effed  of  expoiing  certain  fubff^cef 
to  the  a^ion  of  air,  both  on  the  fubftances  thero- 
iJ^Wes  and  on  the  aerial  fluid.  The  refult  of  aU 
thefe  is  what  we  might  expeft  from  a  very  flow 
(^on^bi^lHon,  and  which  perhaps  may  on  inquiry 
be  fotsnd  to  be  the  only  way  by  which  air  can  be 
decompofed.  |f  the  fubftance  expofed  to  the  air 
was  capable  of  abforbing  that  part  of  the  ^tM 
which  had  «ndetgone  a  change,  there  was  ahvay* 
an  ^irvident  diminution,  but  not  otherwife.  Thus, 
on  inclbfing  fome  cauftic  fixed  alkali  in  a  phial  of 


into  thefe  ^ephittc  exhalations  f  the  other  by  their  .atmof^heric  air,  a  considerable  diminution  took 


original  formation  from  the  phlogiftic  or  other 
-liiatemls  found  in  the  earth,  without  any  inter- 
lerencc  of  the  atmofphete.  In  favour  of  the  for- 
•mer  opinion  it  is  urged,  that  old  waftes  are  never 
'free  from  damps,  efpecially  thoie  of  the  kind  re- 
•^embling  ^xed  atr  j  nor  are  they  always  deficient 
jn  the  JnHamhiMble  kind.  The  fame  is  alfo  true  of 
^Id  wells,  or  even  cellars,  and  in  rtiort  in  every 
•place  where  the  air  ftagnates  for  any  confiderable 
time.  But,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  we  have  many  in- 
ftances  of  fixed  air  coming  out  of  the  earth,  and 
^hat  in  vaft  quantities,  where  no  conAderable  Itag- 
-nation  of  the  atmofphere  could  be  fufpe^d ;  as 
in  the  Grotto  dsl  Cani  in  Italy,  where  a  con- 
tinual ftrettm  of  it  has  iifued  jrom  time  immemo- 
rial. The  fame  feems  to  be  the  cafe  with  the  tops 
of  fome  high  mountains,  purticulafe-ly  Mont  BUnc, 
the  bipiheid  in^  Europe  \  on  the  top  of  which  M« 
'SaUniire  found  the  atmofphere  fo  much  impregs- 
«iated  with  fixed  ahr,  that  lime-water  expofixl  to 
pt  Very  quickly  gathered  a  craft  on  its^  forface. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  erup- 
tions of  Vefuvius  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  mountain  are  infell- 
ed  with  a  kind  of  peftilenttal  vapours  named  by 
them  mofft4Sj  which  ifTue  fr«m  the  old  lavas 
thrown  out  by  the  volcano.  Thefe  are  of  the- na- 
ture of  the  damps  in  our  mines  or  coal-pits,  and 
ilTbe  forth  in  fuch  quantity  as  either  to  infed  the 
atmofphere  for  a  very  confiderable  way  round,  or 
.to  domifchief  by  being  carried  from  pl^e  to  place 
jby  the  atmofpfaericai  currents,  which  are  not  itrong 
fmongh  to  diffipate  them  for  fpme  time.  From 
fpo^c  MeacpQQots,  the7£i;^f^/(fo  fcorchin^  wjnd^ 


place ;  and  the  alkali»  by  becoining  futurated  with 
fixed  air,  ihowed  that  a  decompofition  had  taken 
pla^^,  and  that  the  dephlogjfticated  part  of  the 
ikir  had  feparated  frorh^tbe  other,  attached  it(etf 
't6  the  fixed  alkali,  apd  become  fixed  air  by  uni<« 
•^ttiig'iirith  a  certain  proportion  of  pfalogiftic  mat- 
ter. -Hence  we  may  conceive,  that  in  any  plac^ 
where  the  air  was  confined  over  a  y^  qpantity 
a  cauflic  alkaline  fait,  it  would  foon  become  un» 
fit  for  the  puipoies  of  animal  life,  and  Ve  might 
fay  that  a  damp  would  be  formed.  But  this  would 
be  a  damp  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  nfu- 
ally  met  with  In  mines'  5  for  here  the  dephloglfti? 
cated  part  of  the  atmofphere  being  converted  into 
fixed  air,  and  abforbed  by  the  fait,  only  the  poi- 
ibnoup  mephitic  air  would  rejtiatn,  fo  that  no  fi<« 
ed  air  could  ever  be  feparated  from'  it.  Let  ut 
now  fuppofe,  that  inftead  of  the  alkaline  lalt  ji 
quantitv  of  burning  charcoal  is  confined  in  a  plac^ 
where  there  is  not  a  proper  circulation  of  air,  and 
wp  will  foon  fee  that  a  damp  of  the  very  fame 
kind  with  that  called  by  miners  the  djoke^f^P 
will  be  formed.  But  this,  according  to  tbe^late 
difcoveries,  takes  place  by  reafon  of  the  dilTipa^ 
tion  of  the  charcoal  by  heat,  and  its  union  with 
tlie  dephlogifticated  part  of  the  atmofphere,  which 
always  conftitutes  fixed  air.  See  Aerology,  /»*• 
In  this  cafe,  however,  the  damp  mull  be  but  of 
(hort  continuance,- and  i^ill  foon  be  difCpated  ijr 
ter  the  charcoal  is  extingnifhed ;  but  if.  mflesd  01 
the  charcoal,  we  fubftitute  a  large  quantity  of  fer- 
menting liquor,  frotoi  whence  the  fized  air  is  na- 
turally emitted,  a  damp  will  be  formed*  vf^vm 
WQrie  difficult  to  i>e  ciiflipated  than  the  fortaer, 
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honfe  it  mewt  itfdf  in  a  veiy  (bort  time ;  and* 
Mi  tb*Te  is  a  very  conftant  circulation  of  air,  it 
i9faed»gero(H  tp  enter  the  place  where  it  is. 
fres  the  kSl  example  we  may  form  an  idA  of  the 
BiDSKrin  irhich  theie  dantps,  confifting  chiefly 
cf filed  ttft  are  fbnned.  W^  know  not  ind^d 
ttoqglily  the  nature  of  fermentation ;  but  w^ 
ksalb^.that  it  is  always  accompanied  by  an 
kttnaifaeat;  which,  in  tame  cafes,  is  raiied  tQ 
Actfooil  height,  infonracb  that  large  quantities 
iwaft  vegetable  fubftaoces,  packed  togetherf 
iflfametitDes  burft  out  into  flame.  It  is.notii 
kRver,  at  all  thnet  neceflary  for  the  extricatioa 
tf  bed  air,  that  the  heat  Ihould  comeio  thit  ex*. 
Mtf.  The  example  of  fermenting  liquors 
k«s,  that  in  fome  cafes  a  very  roodefate  heat  is 
kfiont  for  the  pnrpofe.  Now,  though  the  cam<« 
yrianrayfeem  ibmewbat  inadequate  between 
lleibrsKjibftance  of  the  earth  and  a  fermenting 
&)si4  yet  we  know  that  a  gentle  heat  conftantlf 
ttapttcehi  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  that 
ivIflKterreftTialfubaances  will  emit  Hxed  air 
•teflg^xpofed  to  heat.  It  is  not  improbableir 
§Rfbit,  thatf  on  the  large  fcale  of  nature*  the 
fMitf  of  raateriaU  may  compenfate  for  the 
^olKfi  of  the  beat*  and  thus  occadon  a  conHant 
of  fixed  an- ;  which,  though  flow  in  com* 
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partly  neglected,' till  it  had  gott^jfflbtne^lfretigttiy 
and  then  upon  a  morning,  the  fydk  collier  that 
ysrent  tlown,  going  forwards  in.  the .witchet  wlfi 
his  candle  in  his  hand,<hc  damppreXently  darted 
out  fo  violently  at  hiscandle,  ^hatii.ittuck  the 
man  clear  down,  fingod  an  hi^  hair  and  clothes^ 
and  diiabled  him  from  wbrkmg  for  a  while  af^er. 
Some  other  fmall  wamings.it  gave  them,  tb^amuch 
that  they  refoWed  to  en^ploy-na  man  ofvpurpofe 
that  was  more  refoiute  ttiin  the  reft,  to  go  down 
a  while  before  them  every  mpming,  -to  chafe  it 
from  plaoe  to  place,  and>iblo  weaken  it«  Hit 
nfual  manner  was  to  put  on-  the  )rorft  ti:ags  he 
had,  and  to  wet  th^m  all  m  water,  and  when  he 
came  within  tbe  danger  of  iti  then -be  fell  down 
groveling  upon  his  belly,'atid  fo  ^ent  ioirward^ 
holding  in  <>ne  hand  «  long>w«|Mlor  pole,  at  the 
head  whereof  he  tied  candies  b«lff|ingf  ^nd .veach- 
id  them  by  degree*  towSjrds  it^.fthe^i\ie.^amp^  . 
would  fly  at  thent,  and,  if  it  mifrtf  oj  putting 
them  out,  would  quenchiitfeff  w&h*  bla^,  and 
leave  an  itl,fcented  imoke  behind;'  TN»  they 
dealt  with  it  till  they  had  wronght  thecal  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  foUowlngrj  9Xid  i?ot 
remainiRg  as  before  ift  thebody  of  it,  among  fqU 
phdreons  and  brafly  metal  that  is. in  foito^  veins^f 


t-A.^-u.-^^j-  -  .u      the  coal,  the  ftre  damp  was  not  feen  nor,  beard  of 

Irtbtf  what  IS  effciSted  m  om-  cxpenmcnts  bj  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  167^  which  happen* 
» wi«  sitificial  heat,  may  vet  accumulate  m  cd  as  followetb.  •  After  long  .woAmg  of  Ihi?  coal, 
ttoioir  (paces  of  mitres  m  fiich  a  manner  asto    ft  was  fb«nd  upon  the  rifing  giDttnds  that  th^e 

lay  another  roach  of  coal  at  the  depth  of  V4  T**^' 
under  it,  which  proiHi  to  be  jf  yards  tbick»  ancj 
iomethmg  more  f«1phareoas.  This  encbnraged 
OS  to  (ink  in  one  of  ^he  pits  vte  had  fotoierly  ufcd 
on  t)ie  dye  yards  coal.— As  we  foul:  the  lower 

§  art  of  ft,  we  had  mrniy  appearanees  of  the  fire-^ 
»ii»wj^  *u^t.    *      I.- u     '  •    «        1.   I  amp  m  the  watery  crevices  of  the  Tbeks  we  fnnk 

USS^^^^  V^  ''^^^r  °"8»'*»"y  took  place  through,  flalhing  and  darting  from  fide  to  fide  of 
jaoMo  be  m  fome  meafure  renewed ;  or  that  the  pit,  and  fhowin^  rainho^-Hke  coteurs  up 
gtoe  been  agam,  by  fome  means  or  other, 
•gjfed  to  take  fire  as  formerly :  bat  this  we  of- 
PJJjly  as  a  conjeaure.  With  regard  to  what 
WW  the  inr  damf*t  the  cafe  feems  to  be  more 
C"-,fa  the  Pini,  Tranf.  N*  136,  we  have  the 
*»n!g  account  of  one  of  this  tmd  which  feem- 
pwdeBtly  to  iflue  from  the  earth.  "  This  work 
»5«  a  coal  of  five  yards  in  tbicknefs,  and  hath 


fcittf  tmablefome.  In  volcanic  countries,  where 
Mt  (^  the  earth  Is  much  greater,  the  emUCotk 
jwfairig  in  proportion;  aqd  thua  wei  may 
WW  for  that  continual  flxeam  of  it,  which 
HlfirDiQ  the  grotto  del  Cant,  and  perhaps  other 
fka  The  uofbtes,  which  are  faid  to  pro- 
« from  old  lavas,  can  only  be  accounted  for 


upon 
the  furface  of  the  watp-  in  the  bcfttont;  .but  upon 
drawing  up  of  the  lO^ater  wiA  buckets,  which 
fliTred  the  air  in  the  pit;  it  w6u)d  leave  bntningi 
till  the  colliers  at.  wdrft,',  with  their. breath  an<f 
fweat,  and  the  fmcikeof  their  cacdUcs,  thickened, 
the  air  in  the  pit,  and  thenit  would  appoxragaiBf 
they  lighted  thciV  cnudles  at  It  ibmetimes.when 

k^  k.^ 1  'll"'  r  ''"'*'-'"^"»  -"•^  "-«•**    they  went  out ;  and  fo  in  this  pit  it  did  nofurther 

%^^?^^^  'l^  "^  ^}  yfirJF'';  harm.'^.Inanolherpit,  however  it  A)on  appear* 
llSl^J^  ^^a'  ^T!?  -*^^T^^  ^""  °^  ^^  ^°^  «t  '*ft  produced  a  hioft  terrible  lexplofion* 
2^th^  It  could  not  be  wrought  down  to  This  wayoccafioned  by  one  of  the  WQrktnen  ^o. 
tSS£?5.*Ti  ''}a^  ^^itchrtf  orcave^  lag  impYudentlydown  with  a  lightedcahdJe,  after 
m^  oat  of  the  mjddle  of  tt,  upon  a  level,  a  cefiation  of  work  for  fome  da«  and  ,fhe  force 
^  ^^H^^i^T—  "^^u  ^"T*"^  w''''"  ^H  ^^^'^  ^r  Jt  feemed  equal  to  that  of  gnmpbwder. 
^  ^""^  Jjf?^.  ^u  ^  ""'"^l  ^^  ^^1  ^l  ""^  'T^^  formation  of  inflammable  a$r  ip  mines  cannot 
to  Aivrng  of  which  witchet,  after  theyr    be  attributed  to  any  vitiation-  of  the  atmofphere, 

for  there  is  no  natural  proce^  with  which  we  are. 
acquainted,  by  which  fuch  a  change  could  be  ac- 
compliftied.  In  one  inftance,  hbwever,  we  have 
an  example  of  a  fire-damp  being  produced,  ncf 
only  without  any  confiderable  ftagnaiitm  of  at- 
mofpherical  air,  but  where  there  js  the  heft  circu- 
lation  imaginable.  TWs  is  ra  IhrgebdJbws  ufod 
in  metallurgic  works,  which  ftre  ^bnf^times  bur  ft 
by  an  explofion  of  iriflammabl*  mattef  ptoceeil* 
fng  from  the  rancid  matters  with  Jwlych  the  lea- 
ther is  greaied. 

(.8.)  Damps,  iTETffoi>  or  preveictikg  tut 
FATAL  tFTECTS'OF.    Thc  inflamm.;biirtv  ofjhe 
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ty  a  confiderable  way  under  ground,  and 
■^^™tfid  of  wind,  thc  fire-damps  did  beg'm 
2*ac  and  li^le  to  breed,  and  to  appear  in  cre- 
»M  &iu  of  the  coaly  where  water  had  lain 
gyae  opening  of  the  coal,  with  a  (mall  bluifh 
Jl^wwiiog  and  moving  continually ;  but  not 
g»<iM  feat,  unle6  the  worftnKn  held- their 
S?y<i  and  then  being  weaic,  the*  bbze  of 
?2*^*ottld  drive  it  with  a  fuddert  ife«  away 
l^ygy  crevice,  where  it  would  toon  after 
gJ^Wni^  and  mooring  as  fbrmerly.  This 
ggttft  knowledge  of  it  in  this  work,  which 
^*TOna  made  but  a  fport  of>  and    fo 


n  A  M         (  84  ) 

l!re-dam^  rffToirdl  an  eafy  method  of  preveftting  it    hard,  H/teon. 

firc3^  jiccumulating,  viz.-  by  fetti ng  fire  to  it.    This 

Inay  be  done  with  fafetyt  unlefs  itl^asbeeti  fufRrr- 

ed  too  far  before  the  experiment  is  made :  for  the 

inftammable  arir,  being  much  lighter  than  ahy  o- 

ther  Vmd,  will  naturally  rife  to  the  top ;  fo  that 

a  mam,  lying  flat  oa  thff  ground  to  avoid  the  force 

of  ^he  explofion,  and  holding  up  a  lighted  candle 

fixed  upon  a  pole,  may  at  once  free  the  mine  from 

fucli  a  tfoublefome  giieft.    But  where  it  has  been 

allowed  toaccumulatem  too  great  quantity,  fothat 

this  method  cannot  be  ufcd,  or  m  the  other  kind, 

which  fa  not  inflammable,  the  method  commonly 


ft'  A    M  . 

4.  To  hebetate ;  to  abate  motion  j 
to  discourage  5  to  dull.— Ufury  dolls  and  dampt 
all  induftries,  improvements*  and  new  invention^ 
wherein  money  would  be  ftirring,  if  it  were  not 
for  this  Aug.  Bacon.  ^  ' 

DAMPIER,  William,  a  famous  navigator,  de* 
fcended  from  a  refp«dable  family  in  Somerfetfhire^^ 
and  bom  in  1652.  Lofing  his  father  when  Tenf' 
^oung,  he  was  fent  to  the  fea,  where  he  foon  dit 
tingiiifhed  himfelf,  particularly  in  the  South  So! 
His  voyage  round  the  world  is  well  known,  ai^* 
has  gone  through  many  editions.  He  appears  m 
terward  to  have  engaged  in  an  expedition  concert 


pradlifed  t»  to  -piioduce  a  conftant  circulation  of    ed  by  the  merchants  of  firiftot  to  the  South  Sea, 
air'as  much 'as  poflfible  tbroogh  all  parts  of  the  .   ..     ~       *      .     .   -^  .    -.. 

mftnre:  To  procore  this,  they  make  a  perpendi- 
cular opening;  which  they  call  njhank  orjfBafti  fo 
that  fhe  mio^  ttKky  have  two  ol*  more  openings ; 
ind  thus  by  reafoti  of  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the'open  atmofphere  arid  that  in  the 
mincj  there  is  a^ontinuat  draught  of  air  through 
them  bothv'  This  current  will  always  he  flronger 
in  Iproportion  tftlhediflference  between  the  etter* 
hiH  abnofphere  and  that  of  tfie  nune ;  and.  like^ 
wrfe  in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the 
depth  of  the  two  ihafts.  But  as  the  temperature 
of  the  atmofphere  is  variable,  it  happens,  at  cer- 
tain ihifohs  of  the  year,  that  there  is  not  a  fuffi- 
cient  difl^nce  between  that  of  the  atmofphere 
And  in  the  mme  to  produce  the  neceifhry  circula- 


Commanded  by  Captain  Woods  Rogers ;  whofaiU 
ed  in  Augtift  1708,  and  returned  m  Sept.  1711^ 
but  no  further  particulars  of  hia  life  or  death  are 
fecorded. 

(i.)  DAMPIERRE  le$  Fraisans,  ?  town  of 
France,  in  the  .department  of  Jura^  xo  miles  KR- 
of  Dole. 

(a.)  Dampierre  sur  Salon,  a  town  of  Fraocei 
in  the  department  of  Upper  Saoire,  8  miles  N.  of 
Gray.  ' 

DAMP!ER*S  Straits  lie  bettvceii  the  OT, 
point  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  SW.  point  of  Ncif 
Britain  in  North  America;  in  Lqn.  146.  0.  Wi 
from  Pads:  and  Lat.  6.  15.  S. 

I3AMPTSH.  ttdj.  Something  damp.  jf/h. 
'  *  DAMPISHNESS.  »./.  [from  Jamp,J    Tcd- 


tion.    This  happens  principally  in  fpring  and  au-    dcncy  to  wetnefs;  fogginefs;  moiflure. — ^It  hath 


ttAnn  i  'at*  which  feafons  it  is  neceflfary  to  light 
lires  intheihafis,  which  are'afways efficacious  for 
the  purpofe  'defired<  Among  the  other  ufes  to 
which  depblogifticated  air  might  be  apptied»  Mr 
Cavallo  reekoos  that  of  fecuring  people  from  the 
dangerous  eflfeds'of  damps  in  mines,  and  othei* 
fubteirtnemtt  pfaioes.  "  If  a  large  bladder,'*  fays 
he,  **  iirtor^rbicha  Ibliftfoffof  liltie  in  Water  is  in- 
trodaced,  be-iHled  with  d(|^logifticated  air,  and 
II  fmall  .woodnk  t»  glafs  ^t^  be  adapted  to  its 
jiedL^  a  man  hi^y  iiold  that  pipe  in  his  mouth,    y        ,  . 

ftnd   saay.  breathe  the  dephlogifticated  air;  and    thoughts,  tjrhich  thfe  remembrance  of  his  undj  j 
thus  ^dipped  he  may  eiHer  into  thefe  fubterra-    might  raife,  by  applying  him  with  exercjies  and 
ilidfttbe'vaviooselaftic  fluids  con-    dtmorts.  /f^^(tt;/7r4}. 


fceen  ufed  b^  foroe  tvith  great  fuccefs  to  naSu 
their  walls  thick ;  and  to  put  a  lay  of  chalk  be' 
tween  the  brii^ks,  to  take  away  all  dampijbn^ 
Bncon. 

*  To  DAMPNE.  'V.  a.  To  condemn.  Ctaw.cif' 

♦  DAMPNESS  «./.  [from  Jamp.J  Moifturej;^ 
fogginefs.— By  ftacks  they  often  have  a  very  greaf  \ 
lots,  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  ground,  ifiphich  roU  ;j 
and  fpoils  it.  Morti/her.  J 

»  DAMPY,  adj..  [from  damp.l  Deiededj  . 
glooniy;  forrowfuL — The  lorcfa  dicfdifpel  i&»^  j 


Dean  places,  ainidft 

taiirad  in.  them*  A  large  bladder  of  dephlogiffN 
ca£ed  ah*  will  ferve  for  above  a  quarter  of  anhonrt 
which  is  a  length  of  time  fnfficient  for  various 
purpoffs ;  foehdes,  if  longer  time  is  rrowired  tqf 
be  fpent  in  thefe  places,  a  perfon  may  hare  two 
«ir  mor^  bhidd^rs  of  dephlogiftii^ated   air  along 


DAMRABAD,  a  town  of  Perfla,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Segeftan,  180  miles  SW.  of  ^areng. 

DAMSEE,  a  lake  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  Ucker  Mark  of  Brandenbui:fr 
6  miles  NW.  of  Pfenflow. 

(t.)  *  DAMSEL,  fuf.  [damolfelte^  f  rfench.]  i.  A 


with  him,  and  may  fliift  asibon  as  the  air  of  one  young  gentlewoman  J  a  young  woman  of  diftinc-' 

is  contaminated.    Without  the  neceffity  of  any  tion  ^now  only  ufed  in  verfe. — 
more  complicated  apparatus,  the  Madders  fiill  of 
dephlogifticated  air  mav  be  kept  flopped  by  put- 


fs  or  wooden  pipes  that  are 
This  air  might  atfo  be  ufed 


ting  corks  into  the 
tied  to  their  necksv 
for  divine  bells.'^ 

♦  JTo- Daif p.  V.  tf.  [ftoin  the  ncnm  ^  jt.  To  wet; 
to  moiftent  to  make  hriimid.  i.  To  deprefs;  to 
dejedl;  to  chill ;  to  dull.— The  very  lofs  of  one 
pleafure is  enough  to  damp  the  relrfh  of  another, 
L'  F/^rti^-^DreBd  of  death  hangs  over  the  mere 
fiatural.mnn,  and' Tike  the  hand  writing  on  the 
wall,  dampi'aM  Els  jollity,  yltierb.  3.  To  weak- 
en; to  abate;  to  hebetate;  to  difcourage.-rA 
Ibft  body  dampitb  the  found  much  more  than  a 


Kneeling,  I  my  (ervants  fmiles  implore, 
And  one  mad  dam/el  dares  difpute  my  power. 

Prior* 

a.  An  attendant  of  t^e  better  rank,-— 

t^i^h  her  train  of  d^mjets  (he  was  pQi?e 
^  In  (hady  walts^  the  fcorching  heat  to  (bun.  "Drji' 
3.  A  wench;  a  c^tlntry  lafs.— The  clowns  iTt 
whorcmafters,  and  the  damfrU  with  child.'. i?^/« 

fa.")  DAMst't.  is-aS  an  appellation  anciently  gi^^ 
to  yourg  people  of  both  {i^^H^  that  tvere  olrM^ 
or  gditccl  cxtradticn,  as  the  fons'and  daughters 
of  princes,  knights,  and  barorts:  thus  weread.of 
DamfelKpIn,  Damftl  Louis  le  Grbs,"  pamicr 
Richard  prince^  of  Wales.  From  the  fons  of  J^inP^ 
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6    A    U  C    a'S    )  DAN 

tills  app^ilatJOD  firit  pafTed  to  thofc  6f  great  lords  tion  of  Mf  Jeremiah  \\^<lc.  She  hrbtigtit  ifOi^tt 
and  barons,  and  at  length  to  thofe  of  gentlemen  9  hhds.  6  of  which  ihedifcharpetl  al  St  'i'ammanfi 
mho  were  not  jH  knfgKts.    At  prefent  damfel  is    40  miles  above  Halifax  >  and  from  St  Tammiiny# 


applied  to  all  maid9>  or  girls  not  yet  married. 

(i.)  •  DAMSON,  n  j:  [corruptly  from  dafnaf* 
mt\  A  fmall  black  plum.  See  Damascene.— 
My  wife  dcfir'd  fome  damfons% 

And  made  me  cUmb  with  danger  of  my  life.  Sbiik, 

UODaMSOM  TREF.    SeePRUN'9 


ttie  brought  5COO  weight  through  the  falls,  which 
had  hitherto  been  deemed  impafiable.  The  Dart 
unites  with  the  Staunton  in  Virginia,  and  form* 
the  Roanoke. 

(5.)  *  Dan.  If./,  [from  dom'mns^  as  now  ion  ill 
SpaniJIi,  atul  donna^  Italian,  from  domino.]     The 


DAMSONG,  a  town  of  A6a,  in  the  country    old  term  of  honour  for  men  ;  as  we  now  fay  Maf- 


flfBoot^n,  54  milefi  SW.  of  TaOafildon.  Lon.  88. 
44.  E.  I^t.2  7.  II.  N. 

DAMSTER,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  funs 
mtotheEms,  at  Dolfzyl. 

DAMVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
tacnt  of  Eure ;  lo  miles  S.  of  Evreux. 

DAMVILLIERS,  a  town  of  France  in  the  de- 


Ur,  I  know  not  that  >t  was  ever  nfed  jn  prefer 
and  imagine  it  to  have  been  rather  of  ludicrous 
import. — 

Dick,  if  this  ftory  pleafttb  thee. 

Pray  thank  dan  Pope,  who  told  it  to  me*  Pridrj 

(i.)  DANAE,  in  antiquity*  a  coin  fomewhat 

more  than  an  obolus,   iiied   to  be  put  into  the 

partment  of  Meufe,  and  ci-devant   province  of    mouths  of  the  dead,  to  pay  their  paflhgc  over  thtf 

frarch  Luxemburg ;  it  miles  N.  of  Verdun,  31    river  Acheron. 

~  ~  (i.)  l^AWAK,  in  fabnlonshiftory,  thettatiglife^ 

of  Acritius  king  of  Argos,  by  Eurydice. 


W.  cf  Thionrille,  and  it  S.  of  Montm«dy.  It 
%r2s  ceded  to  Lewis  XIV.  by  the  Pyrenean  treaty. 
Lon. 5. 10.  E.  Lat.  49-  a8.  N. 

li.)  DAN,  [n,  Heb.  i.r.  judgment,]  one  of  the 
iiyitmrcbs,  the  5  th  fon  of  Jacob,  an  J  the  eldeft 
byKlhah.  Of  his  hiftory  nothing  is  recorded,  ex- 
crpt  that  be  had  but  one  fon  named  HuOuro ; 
Ihoa^lihis  pofterity  was  afterwards  very  nume- 
rous. SeeN^'i. 
(3.)  Din,  or  the  Danites,  one  of  the  li  tribes 

cf  Ifrtel,  defcended  from  the  patriarch  Dam. 
TWr  number,  at  the  emigration  from  Egypt,  a- 
BWBiiMto  62,700^  and  in  the  wilderncfs  they  in- 
maied  to  64f4oo.  After  their  fettlement  in  Ca- 
Mp>a  party  of  them,  who  wertt  totakeLailh,  in 

their  w:iy  robbed  Micah  the  Ephraimite  of  hid    ,   ^—  ^  - ^..,  — 

wd,  which  they  continued  to  worfhip  till  they    fent  him  to  conquer  the  (Torgons,  pretending  that 


She  wa» 
confined  in  a  brazen  tower  by  her  f,ilher,  wlu* 
had  been  told  by  an  oracle  that  his  daughter's  fou 
would  put  him  to  death.  But  Jupiter,  who  Wai 
enamoured  of  Danae,  imroduced  himfelf  to  hct* 
U'd  by  changing  himfelf  mto  a  fhowcr  of  gold^ 
From  his  embraces  Danae  had  a  fon,  with  whom 
file  was  expofed  lo  the  fca  by  her  father*  The 
wind  drove  the  bark  which  tarried  her  to  the 
coafts  of  the  ifland  of  Seriphns ;  where  fhe  wa» 
faved  by  fome  fifliermeni  and  carried  to  PolydecJ 
tcs  king  of  the  place,  whofe  brother,  DiBysi  edu- 
cated the  child,  who  was  named  PF.Rsfcus,  and 
tenderly  treated  the  mother.  Polydedes  fell  in 
love  With  her  J  but  beirg  afraid  of  her  fon,  he 


*erc  carried  captive  by  Tiglath-Pilefer.  Samfon, 
thehcro'c  judge  of  Ifracl,  \<^as  of  this  tribe ;  and 
iX»6oo  of  them  attended  at  David's  coronation. 
The  Danites  appear  ttf  have  been  early  acqualnt- 
td  with  commerce,  for  they  had  (hips  in  the  time 
^Jabia,  king  of  the  Canaanites.  See  Judges  v.  1 7. 
Thcterntor>-  of  the  Danites  extended  W.  of  Ju- 
^  and  was  terminated  by  Azotus  and  Dora  on 
tie  Mediterranean. 


he  winded  Medufa's  head  to  adorn  his  ouptiaitf 
with  Hippodamht  the  daughter  of  CEnomauSi 
When  Perfeus  had  vidorioully  finilhed  his  expe- 
dition, he  retired  to  Argos  with  Danae  to  the? 
houfe  of  Acrifius,  whom  he  inadvertently  killed. 
Virgil  fays  that  Danae  after  this  came  to  Italy, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Ardea.  Sec  Ardea,  N®  L 
Some  fuppofe  that  it  was  Proctus,  the  brother  o^ 

Acrifuis  who  mtroduced  himfelf  to  Danae  in  the 

[h]  Dan,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  fhe  brazen  tower*  but  whoever  was  her  feduccr,  the 
Daitcs,  fituatcd  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  fprings  of  fable  of  the  golden  fhower  plainly  implies  that  the 
Jordan,  which  was  fo  named  from  the  tribe,  (fee  keepers  of  the  tower  were  bribed.  Again  ft  fuch 
JoiDAs,5  «ind  on  the  S.  of  Mount  Lebanon.  It  fliowers  indeed,  towers  of  brafs,  and  bars  of  iron 
^» early  built  by  the  Canaanites,  and  originally  are  no  defence.  As  to  Jupiter^  a  certain  poet 
tamed  Laish  or  Leshem  ;  till  600  of  the  Danites   jtjftly  remarks^ 

look  it,  and  named  it  after  their  progenitor.   This        "  But  what  tho'  m  thefe  things  tradition  but 
^ty  ar.d  Beershtba  were  the  two  extremities  *  jefts? 

«  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael ;  where  Jeroboam  efta-  '     **  What  is  fabled  of  Jove  may  be  true  of  hjf 
Wifticd  idolatry  by  fetting  up  bis  golden  calves.  priejii:' 

DANAIDES^  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  56  daugh- 
ters of  Danaus  king  of  Argo».  When  their  uncle 
TEgyptus  came  from  Egypt  with  his  50 Tons,  thef 
were  promifed  in  marriage  to  their  coiifins ;  but 
before  the  cek*bration  of  their  nuptia's,  Danaus, 
Who  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  was 
to  be  killed  by  the  hands  of  one  of  his  fons-in-law, 
made  his  daughters  folemnly  promife  that  they 
would  deftroy  their  hufbands.  They  were  pro- 
vided with  daggers,  and  all  except  Hypermneftra 
proved  but  too  obedient  to  their  father's  bloody 


ftwasuken  and  pillaged  by  Bcnhadad  king  of 
'yna;  not-Wthftanding  which  it  made  foitip  figure 
Jftw  the  captivity.  Some  authors  f  ly,  that  it  was 
tebuilt  by  Philip  the  tetrarch  of  G.ijlee,  hi  ourSa- 
Wstime,  and  named  by  him  Cwfarc^i  Ph.TtppL 
«  hrE.  of  Sidon  and  VV.  of  D.im.ifcus,  aho.it  140 
ttiJesSW.  of  the  other  territories  of  the  Danites. 
.  li-^DAM,  in  mcxtern  geograpljy,  a  conliderahfe 
r^i5  ^c  United  States  in  N.  Carolina,  which 
*"»  been  rendcrct!  navig.iblc  for  boats  a  great  way 
^P«   In  May,  xyg,-.  a  boat  5.^  f.'ct  lonp,  and  car- 


^yiDg  7  tons  burdcn,'pafl'ed  to  Halifax  from  Upper    injundlions,  as  a  proof  of  which  they  prefentcd 
^^  200  miles  abote  Halifax,  under  the  direc;-    him  with  th 
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the  heads  of  their  murdered  buibands, 
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DAN 

en  the  tnorning  after  their  nuptials, 
tra  Was  fummoned  to  appear  and  anfwer  for  her 
difobedience  in  fuffering  her  hufband  Lynceus  to 
efcape ;  but  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  de- 
clared her  innocent,  and  ihe  dedicated  a  temple 
lo  the  goddefs  of  Perfuafion.  The  49  fiflers  were 
condemned  in  hell,  to  fill  with  water  a  veffel  full 
of  holes,  fo  that  their  labour  was  infinite  and  their 
punifhment  eternal.  The  heads  of  the  fons  of 
-ffigyptus  were  buried  at  Argos ;  but  their  bodies* 
were  left  at  Lerna,  where  the  murder  had  been 
committed. 

DANARAKIE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Irak,  60  miles  £.  of  Ifpahan. 

DANAUSy  in  fabulous  hifiory,  a  Ton  of  Belus 
and  Anchinoe,  who  after  his  father's  death  reign- 


(    26    )  DAM. 

Hypermncf-  in  Vermont,  containing  1206  inhabitants  in  ly^j. 
It  lies  E.  of  Pawlet,  and,  3  a  m-  N.  of  Bennington. 

(2.)  Dan  BY,  a  town  ip  the  above  townfliip. 

(V4.^  Danby,  isalfothe  name  of  3  villages  in 
Yorkihire:  viz.  i.  between  Cleveland  in  Black- 
more  Foreft  ;  a.  NE.  of  Midlam  ;  and,  3 

(5.)  Dan  BY  UPON  Wisk,  near  N.  Allertoo. 

DANCALA,  a  town  pf  Africa.  SeeDoMGALA. 

(I.)  •  DANCE,  w./.  [from  the  verb.]  A  motion 
of  one  or  many  in  concert,  regulated  by  mufick. 
r^Our  iiafiee  of  cuftom,  round  about  the  oak  of 
Heme  the  hunter.  Shaie/p.-^-The  honourable  part 
of  talk  is  to  give  the  occafion,  and  again  to  mo- 
derate and  to  pafs  to  feme  what  elfe ;  for  then  a 
man  leads  the  fiance.  Bacon. 

II.  Dance,  couhti.y.  See  Countrv-dasce  j 


ed  conjointly  with  his  brother  JEgyptus  on  the  with  the  Note  upon  Country,  §  i. 
throne  of  Eg^-pt.  Some  time  after,  a  difference  III.  Dances,  ancient.  The  origin  of  dan- 
arofe  between  the  brothers,  and  Danaus  fet  fail  cing  among  the  Greeks  was  doubtlefs  the  fame 
with  his  50  daughters  in  queft  of  a  fettlement.  He  as  among  all  other  nations ;  (fee  Dancing,  ^  i.) 
vififted  Rhodes,  where  he  ccnfecrated  a  ftatue  to  but  as  they  proceeded  a  certain  length  in  civiliza- 
Minerva,  apd  arrived  fafe  on  the  coaft  of  Pelo-  tion,  their  dances  were  of  confequence  more  regu- 
ponnefus,  where  he  was  hofpitably  received  by  lar  and  agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  more  barbarous 
Gelanor  king  of  Argos.  Gelanor  had  lately  af-  nations.  They  reduced  dancing  into  a  kind  of  re« 
cended  the  throne,  and  the  firft  year  of  his  reign  gular  fyftem ;  and  had  dances  prM>er  for  exciting, 
were  marked  with  diffenfions  with  his  fubje<fts.  by  means  of  fympathy,  any  paffion  whatever  in 
Danaus  took  advantage  of  Gelanor's  unpopular!-  the  minds  of  the  beholders.  In  this  way  they  are 
ty,  and  obliged  him  to  refign  the  crown.  In  Ge-  faid  to  have  proceeded  very  great  lengths,  to  us 
lanor,  the  race  of  the  Inachidx  was  cxtinguifhed,  abfolutely  incredible.  At  Athens,  it  is  faid,  that 
and  the  Belides  began  to  reign  at  Argos  in  Danaus.  the  dance  of  the  Eumenides  or  Furies  on  the  thea* 
Some  authors  iay  that  Gelanor  voluntarily  refign-  tre  had  fo  expreffive  a  charafter  as  to  ftrike  the 
ed  the  crown  to  Danaus,  on  account  of  the  wrath  fpedators  with  irrefiftible  terror ;  men  grown  old 
of  Neptune,  who  had  dried  up  all  the  waters  of  in  the  profeflion  of  arms  trembled ;  the  multitude 
Argolis,  to  punifli  the  impiety  of  Inachus.  The  ran  out;  women  with  child  mifcarried ;  and  people 
fuccefs  of  Danaus  led  the  50  ions  of  -ffigyptus  to  imagined  they  faw  in  eameft  thofe  terrible  deities 
embark  for  Greece.  They  were  received  with  commiflioned  with  the  vengeance  of  heaven  to 
hypocritical  kindnefs  by  their  uncle ;  and  foon  af-  pui'fuc  and  punifh  crimes  upon  earth.  The  Greeks 
tcr  all  murdered,  except  Lynceuff.  SeeDANAiDEs.  had  martial  dances,  which  they  reckoned  to  be 
Danaus  at  firft  perfecuted  Lynceus  with  unremit-  very  ufeful  for  keeping  up  the  warlike  fpirit  of 
ted  fury ;  but  he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  their  youth ;  but  the  Romans,  though  equally 
him,  and  he  acknowledged  him  for  his  fon-in-law  warlike  with  the  Greeks,  never  had  any  thing  of 
and  fucceffor  after  a  reign  of  50  years.  He  began  the  kind.  This  probably  may  be  owing  to  the 
His^reign  about  A.  A.  C.  1586  ;  and  after  death  he  want  of  that  romantic  turn  for  which  the  Greeks 
was  honoured  with  a  fplendid  monument  in  Argos,    were  fo  remarkable.    The  Romans  had  no  heroes 


which  exifted  in  the  age  of  Paufanias. 

(1.)  DANBURY,  a  town  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  /Connefiicut,  ss  vdaX^^^  NNE.  of  New 
York,  and  116  SW.  of  Bofton.    This  town  was 


among  them,  fuch  as  Hercules^  Achilles,  or  Ajax ; 
nor  docs  the  whole  Roman  hiftory  furniffa  an  ex- 
ample of  a  general,  who  made  war  after  the  man- 
ner of  Alexander  the  Great.    Though  their  fol- 


fettled  in  1687,  and  has  two  churches,  a  court-  diera  were  as  valiant  as  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  the  ob- 

houfe  and  fome  iron  works,  with  feveral  mills,  jedt  with  them  was  the  honour  of  the  republic, 

One  of  thefe  is  a  paper-mill,  at  which,  bf fides  all  and  not  their  own  perfonal  praife.    Hence  thei]P 

the  ufual  .kinds,  incotfibuftible  paper,  is  made,  was  lefs  fury,  and  much  more  cool  deliberate  va- 

Mr  Lazarus  Beach,  the  proprietor,  in  179a,  pre-  lour,,  exercifod  by  the  Romans,  than  any  other 

fented  to  the  Mufjeum  in  New  York  city,  a  qnire  nation  whatever:    The  pafl|6n8  of  pride,  refenl- 

of  this  paper,  made  of  the  asbestos,  which  the  ment,  obftinacy,  &c.  were  excited  in  them,  not 

hotteft  fire  cannot  confume.    This  town,  with  a  by  the  fpechanical  means  of  mufic  and  dancing* 

great  quantity  of  military  ftorcs,  was  burnt  by  the  but  by.bcjng  taught  that  it  was  their  chief  honour 

Britilh  on  the  46th  April,  1777,  (fee  America,  to  fight  for  the  republic. — It  does  not  however 


§  28,)  but  was  rebuilt  fince  the  peace.    It  lies  ^^ 
miles  NW.  by  W.  of  New  Haven. 

{2.)  Dan  BURY,  a  village  of  England,  in  Eflex, 
feated  on  a  hill,  that  comn\ands  a  very  extenfive 
profpeft.  .The  church  is  built  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  its  fpire  fcrvcs  as  a  fea-mark.  This  fpii:e 
-was  deftroyed  by  lightning  in  1750,  but  was  foon 
after  rebuilt.  Danbury  is  5  miles  E.  of  Chelms- 
ford, and  16  W.  of  the  open  fea. 
(i.)  DANBY,  a  townihip  of  the  Ui)iled  States, 


appear,  thw  the  Romans  were  at  all  lefs  capable  of 
being  affedcd  in  this  mechanical  manner  than  the 
Greeks.  Wh^  dancing  was  once  introduced, it  had 
the  very  fame  ^ffe<3s  at  Rome  as  at  Athens.  V\^y> 
reduces  the  dances  of  the  ancients  to  3  clafles;  viz. 
i.  Dances,  iioMESTic,  which  had  for  their 
objc(*t  an  agreca^c  and  innocent  relaxation  and 
amufemeiit.  Of  th^fe,  fome  were  but  fimply  gam- 
bols, or  fportive  cxercifes,  which  had  no  charac- 
ter of  imitation,  and  of  which  the  greater  part 

cxift 
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I  ol  to  (bis  diy.  The  others  were  more  com  plcx, 

Javr^^mble,  figured,  and  were  always  accom- 

tpkd  with  finging.    Among  the  firtt  or  fimple 

a9»thea/aJta/miu  ;  which  confifted  in  jump<« 

,  wkh  one  foot  only,  on  bladders  filled  with 

Iflrvith  vifie»  and  rubbed  on  the  outfide  with 

The  Jjfpodxmm  was  jumped  with  both  feet 

The  kjbefi'Jis  was  what  is  called  in  this 

Tih^fimerfit. — Of  the  ad  kind  was  that 

i\}K 9aae-prrfj^  of  which  there  is  a  defcrip- 

In  LoQgfous,  and  the  Ionian  dances :  thefe 

lia  the  original  of  their  inftitution,  bad  no- 

I  to  what  was  decent  and  modeft;  but,  in 

\  tbdr  movements  came  to  be  fo  depraved, 

^  to  be  employed  in  exprelfing  nothing  but  vo- 

'tUy  and  even  the  grofleft  obfcenity. 
[i Duces,  mediatorial.    Thcfe  were  ufed 
Qi  and  facrifices.    Among  the  ancients 
t«at  no  feftivals  nor  religious  aflembiies  but 
I  woe  accompanied  with  fongs  and  dances. 
liot  held  poffible  to  celebrate  any  royftery, 
I  be  initiated,  without  the  intervention  of 
ItffD  aits.    In  (hort,  they  were  looked  upon 
kfcefieotial  in  thefe  kinds  of  ceremonies,  that 
"» the  crime  of  fuch  as  were  guilty  of  re- 
^tbeiaaTd  myfteries,  they  employed  the 
ikba^y  ♦«  to  be  out  of  the  dance.*'    The 
nt  of  thefe  religious  dances  is  the  Bac' 
I? which  was  not  only  confecrated  to  Bacchus, 
liill  the  deities  whofe  feftival  was  celebrated 
AbiDd  of  enthufiafm.    The  moft  grave  and 
tvn  the  Jbjporchematic  :  it  was  executed 
■  Ifre,  and  accompanied  with  the  voice.— 
I^Rtora  from  Crete,  Thefeus  inftituted  a 
^«  which  he  himfelf  affifted  at  the  hea<l  pf  a 
land  iplendid  band  of  youth  round  the 
Itf  ApoUo.    The  dance  was  compofed  of  3 
^tbe^ra^Ap,  the  antiftropbe^  and  Xhejlaiion^ 
i^h  the  ftrophe;  the  movements  were  from 
"itto  the  left ;  m  the  atitiftrophe,  from  the 
Ibfc light.    In  the  ftationary,  they  danced 
^ it  altar;  fo.  that  the  fiationary  did  not 
*«ifolute  paufe  or  reft,  but  only  a  more 
'•pate  moTement.    Plutarch  is  perfuaded, 
wtaii  dance  there  is  a  profound  myftery, — 
5J«b,  that  by  the  ftrophe  is  indicated  the 
•rfthe  world  from  eaft  to  weft;  by  the 
^%  the  motion  of  the  planets  from  the 
jwtbeeaft ;  and  by  the  ftationary,  the  ftabi- 
■*e earths    To  this  dance  Theieus  gave  the 
^^jffroMASt  or  ••  the  crane;"  becaufe  the 
^fcich  charaderifed  it  bore  a  refemblance 

edefcribed  by  cranes  in  their  flight. 
Jifiicxs,  MILITARY,  which  tended  to  make 
rwAoft,  adive,  and  well  difpofed  for  all 
t^*»afei  of  war.    Of  thefe  there  were  two 
:  fii,  the  gpnaopedicy  and  the  pyrrblc, 

•«A>CE,    GYMNOPEDIC,    Or  the  DA  NOB    OF 

21,  was  invented  by  the  Spartans  for  an 
J?J^  of  courage  in  their  children,  and 
^ttemon  infenfibly  to  the  exercife  of  the 
hi!  w?'  ^'*  dance  ufed  to  be  executed 
^  wic  phce.  It  was  compofed  of  two 
^ftte  one  of  grown  men,  the  other  of  chil- 
Til*?^*  being  chiefly  defigned  for  the  lat- 
lifc&r*^  w«ne.  They  were  both  in  a  ftate 
K^r  The  choir  of  the  children  regulated 
nuiow  by  ihofe  of  the  men,  and  all  danced 
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at  the  fame  time,  finging  the  poems  of  Thales, 
Aicman,  and  Dionylodotus. 

a.  Dance,  pyrrhic,  or  enoplian,  was  per- 
formed by  young  men  armed  cap-a-pee,  who  ex- 
ecuted, to  the  found  of  the  flute,  all  the  proper 
movements  either  for  attack  or  for  defence.    It 
was  compofed  of  4  parts :  i.  The  podism  or  foot- 
ing ;  which  confided  in  a  quick  fliitting  motion  of 
the  feet,  fuch  as  was  necelTary  for  overtaking  a 
flying  enemy,  or  for  getting  away  from  him  when 
an  overmatch  :    2.  The  xiphism  was  a  kind  of 
mock  fight,  in  which  the  dancers  imitated  all  the 
motions  of  combatants ;  aiming  a  ftroke,  darting 
a  javelin,   or  dcxteroufly  dodging,  parrying,   or 
avoiding  a  blow  or  thruft :  3,  The  komos  con, 
fitted  in  very  high  leaps  or  vaultings,  which  the 
dancers  frequently  repeated,  for  the  better  ufing 
Ihemfelves  ojcafionally  to  leap  over  a  ditch,  or 
fpring  over  a  wall :  4.  The  tetracomos  was  hi 
la  ft  part ;  this  v/as  a  fquare  figure,  executed  by 
flow  and  majeftic  movements ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  it  wa3i  every  where  executed  in  the  fame 
manner.    Of  ail  the  Greeks,  the  Spartans  moft 
cultivated  the  Pyrrhic  dance.    Athenaeus  relates, 
that  they  had  a  law  by  which  they  were  obliged 
to  exercife  their  children  at  it  from  the  age  of  five 
years.    This  warlike  people  conftantly  retained 
the  cuftom  of  accompanying  their  dances  with 
hymns  and  fongs.    The  following  was  lung  for 
the  dance  called  trUboriaj  faid  to  be  inftituted  by 
Lycurgus,  and  which  had  its  name  from  its  being 
compofed  of  three  choirs,  one  of  children,  an- 
other of  young  men,  and  the  third  of  old.    The 
old  men  opened  the  dance,  faying,  **  In  time  paft 
we  were  valiant."  The  young  men  anfwcrcd  "  We 
are  fo  at  prefent."  "  We  Ihail  be  ftill  more  fo  when 
our  time  comes,"  replied  the  chorus  of  children. 
The  Spartans  never  danced  but  with  real  arms. 
In  procefs  of  time,  however,  other  nations  came 
to  ufe  only  weapons  of  wood  on  fuch  occAfions. 
Nay,  it  was  only  fo  late  as  the  days  of  Athenaeus, 
who  lived  in  the  id  centur>',  that  the  dancers  of 
the  Pyrrhic,  inftead  of  arms,  carried  only  flalks, 
thyrfufes  or  reeds.    But,  even  in  Ariftotle's  days, 
they  had  begun  to  ufe  thyrfufes  inftead  of  pikes, 
and  lighted  torches  in  lieu  of  javelins  and  fwords. 
With  thefe  torches  they  executed  a  dance  called 
the  confiafiration  of  the  <worU, 

(IV.)  Dances,  religious.    See  §  iii.  N''  ii. 
Religious  dances  were  not  confined  to  the  pagan 
world.  They  have  been  pradtifed  both  by  Jews  and 
Chriftians.    Among  the  ancient  Jews,  it  appears  . 
to  have  made  a  part  of  religious  worftiip  on  fome 
occafions,  as  we  learn  from  fome  paflages  in  the 
Pfalir.s,  though  we  do  not  either  find  that  or  fing- 
ing pofitively  enjoined  as  a  divine  precept.    In  the 
Chriftian  churches  mentioned  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  there  is  no  account  of  dancing  being  intro- 
duced as  an  adt  of  worftiip,  though  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  ufed  as  fuch  in  after  ages.    Mr  Gallini 
tells  us,  that  **  at  Limoges,  not  long  ago,  the 
people  ufed  to  dance  the  round  in  the  choir  of 
the  church,  which  is  under  the  invocation  of  their 
patron  faint ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  pfalm,  in- 
ftead of  the  Gloria  Patrij  they  fung  as  follows : 
St  Marcel^  pray  for  ujy  and  qve  will  dance  in  ho' 
flour  of  jou"    Thoujgh  dancing  would  now  be 
looked  upon  as  the  higheft  degree  of  profanation 
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in  a  rcligrous  afi«  inoly,  yet  conndcrcd  as  au  ex- 
preflion  of  joy,  it  is  no  more  a  profiinalion  th*in 
linginp,  or  than  limple  Ipc-'kiiig ;  nor  can  it  be 
thought  in  the  leaf>  more  abfiird,  that  a  Chriftian 
ihoiild  dance  for  joy  that  Chrift  is  rifon  from  the 
«lead,  than  that  David  danced  jbcfore  the  ark, 
When  it  was  j*eturned  after  a  long  abfcncc. 

(V.)  Dances,  theatrical,  or  stage  dan- 
ces.   The  Creeks  were  the  ftrft  who  united  the 
tlance  to  their  tragedies  and  comedies ;  not  indeed 
',as  making  part  of  thofe  fpcdtaclcs,'  but  merely  as 
^n    acccflfary.      The   Romans    copied  after  the 
Greeks  j  but  in  the  reign  of  Auguftua  they  left 
their  inftrudlors  far  behind  them.    Two  very  ex- 
traordinary *  men  made  their  appearance  at  that 
time  I  they  invented  a  new  fpecies  of  cntejlain- 
ment,  and  carried  it  to  an  aftoniftiirg  degree  of 
perfedlion.    Kothijfig  was  then  talked  of  but  the 
wonderful  talents  and  amazing  performances  of 
Pyladcs  ainjd  Bathylus,  who  were  the  firft  to  in- 
troduce among  the  Koniana  what  the  French  call 
tlie  balUt  'd*iie./on,  wherein  the  performer  is  both 
aftor  and  dancer.  Pylades  undei-took  the  hard  taflc 
of  representing  with  the  adii^ance  of  the  dance 
alone,  rfrong  and  pathetic  fituations.     He  fuc- 
txeded  perhaps  beyond  his  own  expe<5lation,  and 
may  be  called  the  father  of  that  rtylc  of  dancing 
which  is  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  graiv  ox  Jt- 
fious  pantowime,     Bathylus  an  Alexandrian,  and 
«i  freedman  of  Mjecenasj  took  upon  himfelf  to  re- 
iprefent  fuch  fubjetls  as  required  a  certaip  liveli- 
nefs  and  agility.    He  was  handfome  in  hispeHbn  ; 
iind  the  two  great  fcourges  of  Roman  follies,  Per- 
fUis  and  Suvenal,  fpeak  of  hipi  as  the  gallant  of 
every  woman  In  Rome:    The  latter,  in  his  Cyclic 
flyle,  even  groes  fo  far  aa  to  fay,  that  when  Bathy- 
lus perforated  the  dance  called,  afrer  the  name  of 
a  celebrated  female  dancer,  Chlromenos  Leda^  the 
j:rave(t  matron  was  turned  oft"  her  giiard,  and  the 
young  virgin  lonfeed  for  the  dancer's  addrefles. 
The  gifts  of  nature  had  been  liberally  beftowed 
on  thofe  two  men.    They  were  endowed  with 
ge^us,  and  all  the  exterior '  charms  that  could 
captivate    the   eye.    '  By    their  ^utly,    applica- 
tion, and  a  defire  to  eAabtifli   a  lading  reputa- 
tion, they  difplayed  to  the  greateft  advantage  all 
the  refources  which  the  art  of  dancing  could  fup- 
ply,    Thelff,  like  two  phenomena,  difappeared, 
:ind  nevci'''did  the  iVorld  fee  *«*  their  like  again." 
Ciovernmerit  withdrew  Us  protedtion,  the  art  gra- 
dually funk  into  obfchrity,'  and  became  even  en- 
tirely forgotten  on  the  acceflion  of  Trajarf  to  the 
empire;  'Thus  fiuncd  with  the  other  arts  in  ob- 
livion, dancing  rcmaitiecl  untultivated  till  about 
the  J5th  cientury,  when  ballets  were  revived  in 
Itjjj-  at  a  magnificent  'enlcrtaii)ment  given  by  a 
Jioblem'an  of  Lombardy  at  Tortona  on  account  of 
the  rr.irriagc  bctweeif  Oaleis  duke  of  Milan  and 
XfabcUa  df  Arragbn.    Every  refource  that  poetry, 
.jpiulic,   dandrig,    and  machinery  could   fupply, 
J*  as  e.rploVe'd  and  exKaiifted   on  the  occalion. 
The  u^fcription  given  of  fb  fupcrb  "U  cnlcrtain- 
inent  excited  the  admiration  of  aH  Europe,  and 
txci^ed  the  emulation  of  jfeveral  pacn  of  genius, 
tvho  improved  the  hint  to  reduce  iimcng  their 
tountryraen  a*  kind  of  fpettacle  equally  pleafmg 
ind  novel.    At  firft  the  women  had  no  fliare  in 
fhc  public  cr  theatrical  dance :  at  leall  wc  do  not 
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fee  them  mentioned  in  the  various  entertainmi 

given  at  the  opera  in  Paris  till  the  aift  of  Jam 

i68r,  when  the  th<n  Dauphioefs,  the  Princcf 

Conti,  and  fonie  other  ladies  of  the  firft  diftin^ 

in  the  coiurt  of  Louis  XIV.  performed  a  b; 

with  the  opera   called  Le  Triqmphe  de  V Atn 

This  union  of  the  two  fexes  fervtxl  to  en'iven 

render  the  fpeAade  more  pleafing  and  for  a 

brilliant  than  it  ever  was  at  any  other  period. 

was  received  with  fo  much  applaufe,  Jhat  on 

i^th  of  May  following,  when  the  fame  opera 

aded  in  Paris  at  the  theatre  Of  the  Palais  Re 

it  was  thought  indifpen fable  for  the  fuccei 

that  kind  of  entertainment  to  introduce  fei 

dancers.    They  have  continued  ever  fihce  tc 

the  principal  fupport  of  the  opera.     The  dj 

is  now  in  fuch  commendation,  that,  parttcul 

In  France,  the  opera  houfe  fcems  rather  sin  , 

demy  for  dancing  than  calculated  for  the  re] 

fentation  of  lyric  poems.    I'he  difguftipg  and 

moderate  length  of  their  recitatives  ii  ope  of 

chief  caufcs  of  that  general  taltp  tor  dancing  wl 

prevails  amongft  them.    A  wit  being  aiked 

day,  what  could  be  done  to  keep  up  an  o| 

threatened   with  a    molt  complete   damnati 

•*  Do  !  (fays  he) ;  why,  lengthen  the  dances 

Ihoiten  the  petticoats.*'     So  evident   it   fs,  t 

ringing,  though  apparently  the  chief  purpofi 

an  opera,  is  by  no  nicans  the  moft  plealing  | 

of  the  entertainment  for  the  fpe^tators.    Tl 

what  was  at  firft  introduced  as  a  mere  accefi 

to  the  mufical  performance,  became  in  prooefi 

time  its  only  fupport ;  and  this  circmnftsnce 

cited  the  emulation  of  feveral  ballet  mafters^  1 

art,  however,  of  compofing  thofe  grand  daw 

'which  are  now  fo  much  admired,  vt^as  for  mi 

years  in  a  ftate  of  infency,  till  M^nfiepr  Novi 

ftept  forth  and  gave  it  that  degree  of  perfcd 

which  it  feems  impofiible  to  exceed.     Tiixs  a 

brated  ballet-mafter  and  performer,   in  a  wi 

lately  publiftied,  hps  with  great  elegance  and 

genuity  delineated  the  nature,  obje^s,  and  pC 

ers  of  dancing,  enumerated  the  proper  rcquil 

to  give  it  effe^,  and  ihown  how  much  it  may 

ennobled  by  an  acquaintan<^e  with  the  kind 

arts.    Ballets,  he  obferves,  liave  hitherto  been 

faint  (ketch  only  of  what  they  may  be  one  d 

An  art  entirely  nibfcnient,  as  this  is,  to  tafte i 

genius,  may  receivb  daily  variation  and  iinpro 

ments.    Hiftory,  painting,  mythology,  poetrj^', 

join  to  raife  it  trom  that  obfcurity  in  which  it 

buried  ;  and  it  is  truly  furpriling,  that  cpropol 

have  hitherto  difdaincd  fo'many  valuable  refo 

ces.    According  to  our  author,  the  reafon  i« 

this  art  has  remained  fo  long  in  its  infancy*  is 

caufe  its  cfTe^s  have  been  reftraincd  to  the  trai 

tory  ones  of  fire- work  «>' calculated  only  to  pl« 

tlie  eyt ;  and  it  ntver  was  fuppofcd  to  have  p< 

ers  fufficicnt  to  fpcak  to  the  beait ;  whcreaJ 

may  vie,  he  fays,  with  the  beft  dramatic  p»c< 

prove  Equally  iutcfrfting,  aiid  captivate  the  fp 

tat  or  by  the  Charms  of  the  mtoft  complete  illuU 

If  ballets,  therefore,  fays'  he,  •«*  >re  for  then: 

part  unintcrefting:  and' uniformly  dull;  if  ibc-jr^ 

m  the  charaderiflic  exprclTion  which  conftitt 

their  efience,  the  defed  does  not  origiriatte  ft 

the  art  itfelf,  but  ihould  be  afcribed  to  the  a 

ifts*" 
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(VI.)  DAKCEt  St  Virus's.    See  MEOiCiNE,    their  predeceflbrs  of  the  fame  ftamp.    There  it 
JjiJtx.  nothing  new  under  the  fun. 

(i.)  •  To  Dance,  v.  a.    To  make  to  dance ;       DANCETTE,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  outline 
to  put  into  a  lively  motion.-—  of  any  bordure,  or  ordinary,  is  indented  very  large* 

Thy  grandfire  lovM  thee  well;  ly,  the  largenefs  of  the  indentures  being  the  onif 

Many  a  time  he  Janc*^  thee  on  his  knee.  ShaA.  thing  that  diftinguiflies  it  from  indented. 
(1.)  *  To  Damce.  v.  «.  [^danfir^  Fr,  dancar^  (i.  i.)  DANCING,  may  be  dcfinedi  ''an  agree- 
Spio.  as  fome  think  fnnn  tanxoy  Arabic,  a  dance.;  able  motion  of  the  body,  adjufted  by  art,  to  the 
as  Junius,  who  lovrs  to  derive  fyom  Greek,  thinks*  meafures  or  tune  of  inttruments,  or  of  the  voice," 
fjoBi  J«fiirii,]  To  movein  meafure;  to  move  with  But,  according  to  what  fomc  reckon  more  fuit* 
£eps  correfpondent  to  the  found  of  inftrumenti.  able  to  the  true  genius  of  dancing,  it  is  •*  the  art 
— V»Tiat  lay  yon  to  yourg  Mr  Fenton  ?  He  capers,  of  exprclFrng  the  fentiments  of  the  mind,  or  the 
lie^jic/i,  he  has  eyes  of  youth;  he  writes  vorfes.  pafltons,  by  meafurcd  fteps  or  bounds,  made  in 
Sbakef,  cadence  by  regulated  motions  of  the  body,  and 

(3.)  •  To  Dance  attiwdance.  v.  a.  To  wait   by  graceful  geftures;  all  performed  to  the  found 
with  fupplenefs  and   obfetjuroufnefs,— Men   are   of  mufical  inftruments  or  of  the  voice  " 
fooaer  weary  to  4/a77rr  attendance  at  the  gates  of      (ii.)  Dancing,  general  remarks  on.    Ther^ 
foreign  lords,  than  to  tarry  the  good  leifure  of  is  no  account  of  the  origin  of  dancing  among  man- 
their  own  magiltrates.  Raleigh^s  £Jp*J4'  kind.    It  is  found  to  exift  among  all  nations  what- 

(i.)  •  DANCER.  n,f,  Lfrom  danced  One  that  «ver,  even  the  rooft  rude  and  barbarous ;  and,  in- 
priaifes  the  art  of  dancing. — The  earl  was  fo  far  deed,  however  much  the  affiftance  of  art  may  be 
from  being  a  good  dancer^  that  he  was  no  graceful  neceflary  to  make  any  one  perft^ft  in.  the  pradice, 
goer.  l¥&t:onn — It  is  a  ufual  pradice  for  our  fun-  the  foundation  muft  certainly  lie  in  the  mechanifm 
arobulours,  or  dancers  on  the  rope,  'to  attempt  of  the  human  body  itfeif.  The  conne<^tion  that 
^ewhat  like  to  frying.  fVilkim.  exifts  between  certain  founds  and  thofe  motionf 

(2.)  Dancer  on  a  ropb.  See  Rope-dancer,  of  the  human  body  called  dancing,  has  feldom  or 
BANCERy  Daniel,  an  extraordinary  mifer,  born  never  been  inquired  into  by  philofophers,  though 
sear  Harrow,  in  Middlefex,  in  17)6,  of  a  family  it  certainly  affords  a  carious  fubjei^t  of  fpecniation. 
who  poiTeifed  a  confiderable  eftate  in  that  county.  The  power  of  certain  founds  not  only  over  the 
fJefDccceded  to  the  family  edate  in  1736  ;  but,  human  fpecies^  but  ev^n  over  the  inanimate  crea- 
folicwing  the  e:jcamp]e  of  his  predeceffo^s,  who  tion,  is  indeed  very  Airprifing.  It  is  well  known, 
woe  too  great  lovers  of  money  to  lay  out  any  on  that  the  moft  folid  walls,  nay  the  ground  itfeif, 
itnprovcments,  bis  farm  grew  worfe  and  worfe.  will  be  found  to  (hake  at  fome  particular  notes  in 
for  upwards  of  jo  years  he  led  the  life  of  a  her-  mufic.  This  ftrongly  inc^icates  the  prefence  of 
mil,  having  no  dealings  with  mankind  but  what  fome  univerfally  diffufed  and  exceedingly^  eiallic 
the  (ale  of  his  hay  neceifarily  gave  rife  to  ;  and  he  flutd»  which  is  thrown  into  vibrations  by  the.con- 
was  feldom  feen,  except  when  he  was  out  gather-  cudions  of  the  atmofpLere  upon  it,  produced  by 
ing  togs  from  the  common,  or  old  iron,  or  iheep's  the  motion  of  the  founding  body. — If  thefe  con- 
<IaDg  under  the  hedges.  His  houfe  was  frequent-  cufliona  are  fo  ftrong  as  to  make  the  large  quan- 
ly  robbed,  to  prevent  which»  he  faftened  up  the  tity  of  elaftic  fluid  vibrate,  that  is  difperfed 
(!oor,  and,  by  means  of  a  laddfr^  went  in  at  an  through  a  fione  wall  or  a  confiderable  portion  of 
upper  window*  drawing  the  ladder  carefully  up  earth,  it  is  no  wonder  they  fliould  have  effcdls 
after  him.  He  had  a  hfter  who  lived  with  him  fimilar  and  Wronger  upon  that  invifible  and  ex*. 
for  a  nambcr  of  years,  and  who  left  him  a  confi-  ceedingly  fubtile  matter  that  pervades  and  feemt 
derAble  increafe  to  his  ftpre,  at  her  death;  on  to  refide  in  our  nerves.  Some  people,  hofirever^' 
yVich  occafion,  to  put  himfelf  |n  decent  mourn-  have  their  nerves  conftru^ed  in  fuch  a  manner* 
ing)  he  purcha^d  a  pair  of  fecond-hand  worfted  that  they  cannot  be  affedted  by  the  founds  whi^h 
ftockings.  £ven  this  was  an  article  of  luxury,  for  affedl  others,  and  fome  fcarce  with  any  ;  while  p- 
Itt  commonly  wore  bands  of  hay  around  his  legs,  thers  have  fuch  an  uritability  of  the  nerves,  that 
He  died  in  1794,  and  left  his  eft^tes  to  lady  Tem-  cannot,  without  the  greateft  difficulty,  fit  or  ftand 
pcft,  who  had  been  very  charitable  to  the  poor  ft  ill  when  they  hear  a  favourite  piece  of  mufic 
waa  and  bis  fitter.  played.    It  is  conjectured  by  very  eminent  philo- 

Dancer'sIhill,  a  village  in  Middlefeic.  fophers,  that  all  the  fenfations  and  paffions  to 

DANCERS,  a  fedt  which  fprung  up  about  which  we  are  fubje<a  immed^tely  depend  upon 
1373  Jn  Flapders,  and  places  adjjicent.  It  was  the  vibrations  excited  in  the  nervous  fluid.  Hence* 
their  cuftom  all  of  a  fudden  to  fall  a  dancing,  and,  mufical  founds  have  thi?  greateft  power  over  thofc 
noWingcach  other's  hands,  to  continue  thereat,  who  are  of  a  delicate  fenfible  frame,  and  who 
tjlji  bfing  fuffocated  with  violent  exertion,  they  have  ftrong  paffions.  U  it  be  true,  therefore,  tha^ 
Ml  down  breathlefs  together.  During  thefe  in-  every  paffiofl  in  human  nature  immediately  d«> 
Jervals  of  vehement  agitation,  they  pretended  to  pends  upon  a  ceruin  aifeCtion  of  the  nervous  fyii. 
w  favoured  with  wonderful  vlfions.  Like  the  tem,  or  a  cqrtain  motion  or  vibration  in  the  ner- 
Wwppers,  they  roved  from  place  to  place,  beg-  vous  fluid,  we  fliall  immediately  fee  the  origin  oC 
ging  their  vwJtuals,  holding,  their  fecret  a/Temblies,  the  different  dances  among  dift'ercnt  nations.  One 
and  treating  the  priefthood  and  worihip  of  the  -kivl  of  vibration,  for  inftance,  raifes  the  paffion» 
wuTch  with  the  utmoft  contempt.  Thus  it  ap-  of  anger,  pride,  &c.  which  are  indifpenfably  nc* 
P^^rs,  as  Dr  Haweis  obferves,  that  the  French  ceflary  in  warlike  nations.  The  founds,  for  fuch 
CQcyulfiooifts  and  the  Welch  jumpers,  have  hs^d   ^here  are,  capable  of  exciting  a  ftmilav  vibration, 
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^oold  naturally  conftitute  the  martial  mufic  a- 
mong  fuch  nations,  and  dances  conformable  to  it 
Would  be  inftituted.    This  appears  to  be  the  cafe 
particularly  among  barbarous  nations.    Other  vi-> 
brations  of  the  nervous  fluid  produce  the  paiiions 
of  joy^  love,  &c.  and  founds  capable  of  exciting 
tbefe  particular  vibrations  will  immediately  be 
formed  into  mufic  for  dances  of  another  kind.    As 
bfiurbarous  nations  are  obfcrved  to  have  the  ftrong- 
€ft  paflions,  fo  they  are  alfo  obferved  to  be  the 
moft  ealily  affeded  by  founds,  and  the  mott  ad- 
di<ftcd  to  dancmg.    Sounds  to  us  the  moft  diia* 
greeablc,  the  drumming  with  fticks  upon  an  emp- 
ty calk,  or  the  noife  made  by  blowing  into  reeds 
iocapabte  of  yielding  one  mufical  note  tolerable 
to  us,  is  agreeable  mufic  to  them.    Much  more 
^re  they  affedted  by  the  found   of  inftrumcnts 
which  have  any  thing  agreeable  in  them.    Mr 
Gallini  informs  us,  that  **  the  fpirit  of  dancing 
prevails  almoft  beyond  imagination  among  both 
men  and  women  in  moft  parts  of  Africa.    It  is 
even  more  than  inftin<5t,  it  is  a  rage,  iu  fome  coun- 
tries of  that  part  of  the  globe. — Upon  the  Gold 
Coaft  efpecially,  the  inhabitants  are  fo  paflTionate- 
f  y  fond  of  it,  that  in  the  midft  of  their  hardeft  la- 
"bour,  if  they  hear  a  perfon  fing,  or  any  mufical 
inftrument  played,  they  cannot  refrain  from  dan- 
cing.  There  are  even  well  attefted  ftories  of  fome 
negroes  flinging  themfelves  at  the  fctt  of  an  Eu- 
ropean playing  on  a  fiddle,  intreating  him  to  de- 
fifl,  unlefs  he  had  a  mind  for  to  tire  them  to  death, 
it   being  impofTible  for  them  to  ceafe  dancing 
while  he  continued  playing.*' — The  fame  thing  is 
found  to  take  place  in  America,  though,  as  the 
iDhabitants  of  that  continent  are  found  to  be  of  a 
more  fterce  difpofition  than  the  African  nations, 
their  dances  are  more  uncouth   and  barbarous 
than  thofe  of  the  negroes.  "  In  Mexico,  fays  Gal- 
lini, they  have  alfo  their  dances  an^  mufic,  but  in 
the  moft  uncouth  and  barbarous  ftyle.    For  their 
fymphony  they  have  wooden  drums,  fomething 
in  form  of  a  kettle  drum,  with  a  kind  of  pipe  or 
f!agelet,   made  of  a   hollow  cane  or  reed,  but 
very*  grating  to  an    European   ear.     It    is  ob- 
iervcd  they  love  every  thing  that  makes  a  noife, 
i\ow  difagrecable  foever  the  found  is.    They  will 
alfo  hum  over  fonicthing  like  a  tune  when  they 
dance  30  or  40  in  a  circle,  ftretching  out  their 
hands  and  laying  them  on  each  others  fhoulders. 
They  ftamp  and  jump,  and  ufe  the  moft  antic  gef- 
tures  for  feveral  hours,  till  they  are  heartily  weary. 
And  one  or  two  of  the  company  fometimes  ftcp 
out  of  the  ring-to  make  fport  for  the  reft,  by  ftiow- 
ing  feats  of  activity,  throwing  their  lances  up  into 
the  air,  catching  them  again,  bending  backwards, 
and  fpringing  forwards  with  great  agility." 

(iii.)  Dancihg,  modern  practice  of.  With 
regard  to  the  modern  pradice  of  dancing  as  an 
sen,  there  arc  few  -direftions  that  can  be  of  much 
fer\ice.  The  following  is  extracted  from  Mr  Gal- 
lini's  defcriptioq  of  the  feveral  movements,  pofi- 
tions  and  fteps. 

'  I.  Dancing,  movements  in.  "  The  dan- 
^cing  (fays  he)  is  generally  on  a  theatre,  or  in  a  fa- 
'Joon  or  room.  At  the  theatre  there  arc  4  parts 
•to  be  confidered.  i.  The  neareft  front  to  the 
fpeftators.  a.  and  3.  The  two  fides  or  wings,  4. 
Thefunheft  front  troxu  the  Ipciftators.    Id  a  fa- 
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loon  or  room,  the  place  in  which  the  (pc^atorf 
are,  decides  the  appellation  refpeftively  to  tiicin 
of  right  and  left.    The  dancer  fhould  place  him- 
felf  in  as  advantageous  a  point  of  view  to  theni  as 
pofTible.    In  the  dance  itfelf,  there  are  to  be  dif- 
tinguifhcd,  the  attitude  of  the  body,  the  figure, 
the  pofition,  the  bendsi  the  rifings  or  leaps,  the 
-fteps,   the  cabriole,  the  fellings,  the  Hides,   the 
turns  of  the  body,  the  cadences.    The  attitude  of 
the  body  requires  the  prcfenting  one's  fdf  in  the 
moft  graceful  manner  to  the  company.    The^ 
gure  is  to  follow  the  track  prefcribed  to  the  fteps 
in  the  dance.    The  pqfitioa  is  that  of  the  varied 
attitudes,  which  muft  be  at  oncL*  ftriking  and  eafy, 
as  alfo  of  the  different  exertions  of  the  legs  and; 
feet  in  dancing.    The  bendi  arc  inflexions  of  the 
knees,  of  the  body,  of  the  head,  or  the  arm?. 
The  rifings  are  the  contraft  to  the  bends,  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  knee.    Oneofthefe  two  motions 
neceflarily  precedes  the  other.     The  ^fiep  is  the 
motion  by  the  foot  or  feet  from- one  place  to  ano- 
ther.   The  Uap  is  executed  by  fpringing  ap  into 
the  air ;  it  begins  with  a  bond,  and  proceeds  with 
a  quick  extenfion  of  the  legs,  fo  that  both  feet  quit 
the  ground.    The  cabriole  is  the  croiling,  or  cut- 
ting of  capers,  during  the  leap,  before  the  rttuni 
of  the  feet  to  the  ground.    The  fal&ug  io  the  re- 
turn of  the  feet  to  the  ground,  by  the.  natural  gra- 
vitation of  the  body.    The Jlide  is  the  action  cf 
moving  the  foot  along  the  ground  without  quit- 
ting it.    The  turn  is  the  motion  of  the  body  to- 
wards either  fide,  or  quite  round.    The  cadence  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  different  meafures,  and  of  . 
the  times  of  movement  the  moft  marked  in  the 
mufic.    The  track  is  the  line  marked  by  the  dance : 
ijt  may  be  either  ftraight  or  curve,  and  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  all  the  inflexions  correfpondent  to  the  va- 
rious  deligns  of  the  compofer.< — There  are  the 
right,  the  diametrical  line,  the  circular  line,  and 
the  oblique  line.    The  ri^  line  is  that  which  goes 
lengthwife,  reckoning  from  one  end  of  the  room 
towards  the  other.    Tlie  diametr'ual  line  is  acrofs 
the  room,  from  one  fide  to  the  other.    The  cir- 
cular line  is  waving,  or  undulatory,  from  one  place 
to  another.    The  oblique  line  proceeds  obliquely 
from  one  quarter  of  the  room  towards  another. — 
•  Each  of  thefe  lines  may  diredWy  or  feparately  fonn 
the  dancers  track,  diverfified  with  fteps  and  po- 
fitjons.    The  regular  figure  is  when  two  or  more 
dancers  move  in  contrary  diredtions ;  that  is  to 
fay,  that  when  one  moves  towards  the  right,  the 
other  moves  to  the  left. — The  irregular  line  is 
when  the  couples  figuring  together  are  both  on  the 
fame  fide.    Commonly  the  man  gives  the  right 
hand  to  the  lady  in  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the 
dance,  as  we  fee  in  the  minuet f  louvre^  &c.    When 
a  great  number  of  dancers  figure  together,  they 
are  to  execute  the  figure  agreeably  td  the  compo- 
fition  6f  the  dance,  with  fpecial  attention  to  keep 
an  eye  conftantly  on  the  partner. — When,  in  any 
given  dance,  the  danceW  have  danted  for  fome 
time  in  the  fanie  place,  the  track  \i  only  to  b« 
confidered  as  the  conductor  of  xhe-Jleps^  but  not 
of  ihe  figure ;  biit  when  the  dance  continues,  with- 
out being  confined  to  the  fame  place,- 1**^"^ 
track  muft  be  confidered  as  the  conductor  both 
of  the  fteps  and  of  the  figure.    Nov?,  to  ohisvit 
the  figure,  the  dancer  mult  have  placed  himfe»  a* 
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tte  begiannq^  of  the  track  upon  which  he  is  to 
dzBCf,  ami  comprehend  the  figure  before  he  him- 
idi  begins  it.  He  is  to  remark  and  conceive  whe- 
titer  the  figure  is  right,  diametrical,  circular,  or  ob- 
Si^;  if  it  is  proirefliTe  or  retrogrefiive,  or  to- 
vads  tiie  right  or  left.  He  fhould  have  the  air 
^ifcd  or  (iuig  to  him,  to  underftand  the  move- . 
«Bt— Where  the  tracks  crofs  one  another,  the 
lepsof  eacb  <^  the  couples  muft  leave  a  fufficient 
jfaoce  betireen  them  not  to  confufe  the  figure/' 
I.  Daxcikc,  positions  in.  "  There  are 
'flBsooly  reckooed  ten  kinds  of  politions,  which 
Kdiridaiisto  true  and  falje^  five  each. — There 
ar  ^^Kt  principal  parts  of  the  foot  to  be  obfer- 
«f ;  lie  toc8>  the  heel  and  the  ancle.  The  true 
poSdoosare  wheat  he  two  feet  are  in  a  certain  u-, 
riioRB  regularity,  the  toes  turned  equally  out- 
fmJs.— The  firft  are  divicfcd  into  regular  and  1r-^ 
Bgolar.  They  dilTer  from  the  true,  in  that  the 
taaare  either  both  turned  inwards;  or  if  the 
In  of  one  foot  are  turned  outwards,  the  others 
wtsraed  inwards.  In  the  firft  of  the  true  pofi- 
IM%  the  heels  of  the  two  feet  are  dofe  together 
feliit  th^  touch  ;  the  toes  being  turned  out. 
kike  id,  the  two  feet  are  open  in  the  fame  line,fo 
IfatAediftance  between  the  two  heels  is  precifely 
(kkogthof  one  foot.  In  the  3d,  the  heel  of 
9Km  is  brought  to  the  ancle  of  the  other,  or 
tetolock  in  with  it.  In  the  4th,  the  two  feet 
*de  one  before  the  other  a  foot's  length  dif- 

Cbetveen  the  two  heels,  which  are  on  the 
Use.  In  the  5th,  the  two  feet  are  acrofs, 
lesie  before  the  other ;  fo  that  the  heel  of  one 
fct.jfdiredly  oppofite  to  the  toes  of  the  other, 
k&e  firft  of  the  falfe  pofitions,  the  toes  of  both 
teiR  turned  inwards,  fo  that  they  touch,  the 
fakhong  open.  The  id  is,  when  the  feet  are 
Ibdcr  at  a  foot's  difUnce  between  the  toes  of 
o4i  which  are  turned  inwards,  the  heels  being 
•  a  fine.  The  3d  is,  when  the  toes  of  one  foot 
»  teraed  outwards,  the  other  inwards^^fo  that 
•et»o  feet  form  a  parallel.  The  4.th  is,  when 
fc toes  of  the  two  feet  are  turned  inwards ;  but 
ie  toes  of  one  foot  are  brought  nearer  the  ancle 
<fflie  other.  The  5th  is,  when  the  toes  of  the 
teieet  are  turned  inwards,  but  the  heel  of  one 
Wiioppofitc'to  the  toes  of  the  other.  There 
Scnonr^  politions,  compofed  of  the  true  and  faJfe 
fe  caQbination  ;  which  admit  of  fuch  an  infinite 
Jf'Ky,  and  are  in  their  nature  fo  unfuicqjtible 
II  wiption  by  wordr,  that  it  is  only  the  fight 
.fti^ peiformance  that  can  give  any  tolerable 
g  irf  them.  Of  the  bends  of  the  knee  there  are 
fckmcSs;  the  oneJmpUt  the  dther  forced.  The 
M^hend  is  an  inflexion  of  the  knees  without 
jf^  ^he  heel,  and  is  executed  with  the  foot 
MtDthe ground.  The  forced  bend  is  made  on 
-^toes  with  more  force  and  lower. 
^Daxcimg,  steps  is.  **  Much  is  to  be  ob- 
**ri0Qthc  head  di  Jleps.  Fiift,  not  to  make 
j^ywqpent  before  having  put  the  body  in  an 
^1^  p^ure,  firm  to  the  haunches.  Begin 
^tke  mfiedion  of  the  knee  and  thigh ;  advance 
•*  ^  brnioft ;  with  the  whole  foot  on  the 
jy*jt  bying  the  ilrefs  of  the  body  on  the  ad- 
JJJpifcj  There  are  fome  who  15egin  the  flep 
7°*5M«t  of  the  toes;  but  that  has  an  air  of 
"'wilafiefUtioiu    Nothing  can  be  more  noble 
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than  a  graceful  eafe  and  dignity  of  (Up.  •  The 
quantity  of  ileps  ufed  in  dancing  are  almoil  innu- 
merable; they  are  neverthelefs  reducible  under 
5  denominations,  which  may  ferve  well  enough* 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  different  movements 
that  may  be  made  by  the  leg»  vis.  the  direct  flep» 
the  open  itep,  the  circular  ftep,  the  t willed  flep, 
and  the  cut  ftep.  The  dirsQ  ftep  is  when  th6 
foot  goes  upon  a  right  line,  either  forwards  or 
backwards.  The  ^n  flep  is  when  the  legs  open. 
Of  this  itep  there  are  three  kmds :  one  when  they. 
open  outwards  ;  another,  when*  defcribing  a  kind* 
of  circle,  they  form  an  in-knee'd  figure ;  a  fhird,, 
when  they  open  fide  ways ;  this  is  a  fort  of  right 
flep,  becaufe  the  figure  is  in  a  right  line.  The 
rwnd  flep,  is  when  t^e  foot,  in  its  motion,  makes 
a  circular  figure,  either  inwards.,  or  outwards. 
The  ttwifted  flep,  or  pas  tortilUy  is  when  the  foot 
in  its  motion  turns  in  and  out.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  this  ftep ;  one  forwards,  another  back* 
wards,  the  third  fidelong.  The  tut  ftep  is  when 
one  leg  or  foot  comes  to  ftrike  againft  the  other. 
There  are  alfo  three  forts  of  this  ftep ;  backwards* 
forwards  and  fidelong.  The  fteps  may  be  ac^ 
companied  with  bendings,  rifings,  leaps,  cabri- 
oles,  fallings,  flidings,  the  foot  in  the  air,  the  tip- 
toe, the  rcli  .on  the  heel,  quarter  turns,  half-turn s» 
three-quarter  turns,  and  whole  turns.  There 
may  be  pradifed  three  kinds  of  bends,  or  finkings* 
in  the  fteps ;  iv's.  bending  before  'the  ftep  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  ad  of  ftepping,  and  at  the  laft  of 
the  fteps.  The  beginning  or  initial  fink-pace  is  at 
the  firft  fetting  off,  on  advancing  the  leg.  The 
bend  in  the  ad  of  ftepping  continues  the  marcli 
or  walk.  The  final  link-pace  clofcs  the  march. 
The  rifing  is  juft  the  reverie  of  the  bend,  or  fink-* 
pace,  which  fhall  have  preceded  it." 
(iv.)  Dancing,  qualifications  necessahy 

FOR  ATTAINING  PERFECTION  IN.      To  perfediofl 

in  dancing,  Mr  Noverre  obferves,  nothing  is  more 
necefTary  than  the  outward  ttim  of  the  thigh  5  yet 
nothing  is  more  natural  to  mankind  than  the  con« 
trary  pofition :  it  is  born  with  us.  It  will  be  fuper- 
fiuous  in  eftablifhing  this  truth,  to  cite  for  example 
the  Afiatics,  the  Africans,  or  any  pedple  who  dance, 
or  rather  leap  and  move,  without  art  or  principle. 
If  we  attend  only  to  children,  or  the  ruftic  inha- 
bitants of  the  villages,  we  ihall  fee  that  they  all 
turn  their  feet  inwardly.  The  other  pofition  is 
purely  invention ;  and  a  proof,  far  from  equivo- 
cal, of  this  fault  being  an  imaginary  one,  is,  that 
a  painter  would  tranfgrefs  as  much  againft  nature 
as  the  rules  of  his  art,  were  he  to  place  the  feet 
^  x>f  his  portrait  in  the  fituation  of  a  dancer's.  It 
is  plain,  then,  that  to  daiKe  elegantly,  walkgi-ace- 
fully,  or  addrefs  ourfclves  with  eafe  and  manli- 
nefs  we  muft  abfolutely  reverfe  the  nature  of 
things ;  and  force  our  limbs,  by  artificial  applica- 
tions equally  tedious  and  painful,  to  afiume  a 
very  different  fituation  from  what  they  originally 
received.  Such  a  change,  however  neceflary  in 
this  art,  can  only  be  accompliihed  by  laying  its 
foundation  in  the  earlieft  ftages  of  infancy,  when 
every  bone  and  mufale  is  in  a  ftate  of  pliability, 
and  capaUe  of  receiving  any  diredion  which  we 
choofe  to  give  them.  The  difliculty  of  attaining 
the  outward  pofition  of  the  liilvbs  is  ownag  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  proper  arts   to  be   employed* 
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Moft  beginners  perfuade  thcmfclves  tKat  It  is  to   can  never  obtain 
be  acquired  by  forcing  the  feet  to  turn  outwards : 
and  though  this  pirt  may  readily  take  fuch  a  di- 
redion,  from  their  liipplehefs,  and  being  fo  eafily 
moved  at  their  articulation  with  the  leg ,  yet  this 
method  is  fo  far  ftilfe,  as  it  tends  to  difplace  the 
ancle-bones,  and  befides  has  not  any  effe^  upon 
cither  the  knees  or  thighs.    Neither  is  it  poflible 
-to  throw  the  knees  outwardly  without  the  aflif- 
tance'of  the  thigh.    The  knees  have  only  two  mo- 
tions, bending  and  extenfion;  the  one  drawing 
the  leg  backward,  the  other  throwing  it  forward: 
they  have  no  power,  therefore,  of  themfelves  to 
determine  or  aflume  an  outward  pofitJon;  bat 
muft  eventfully  depend  on  the  thigh,  which  en- 
tirely commands  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body, 
;!nd  turns  them  in  confequence  of  its  own  rotatory 
motion ;  fo  that  in  faft,  whatever  motion  or  po- 
sition that  takes,  the  knee,  foot,  and  leg,  are  obliged 
to  follow.     Mr  Novcrre  condemns  the  tourne' 
haunch  as  a  clumfy  and  ufelefs  invention,  which, 
in  (lead  of  producing  any  good  effed,  fervcs  only 
to  lame  thofe  who  ufe  it,  by  giving  diftortion  to 
the  waift,  much  more  difagreeable  than  what  it 
was  intended  to  remoTC.    The  fimpleft  and  tnoft 
natural  means  are  thofe  which  realon  and  good 
fenfe'  ought  to  adopt ;  and  of  thofe  a  moderate 
hut  continual  exercife  is  indifpcnfable  :  the  prac- 
tice of  a  circular  motion  of  turning  of  the  legs, 
both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  of  boldly  beat- 
ing at  full  extent  from  the  haunch,  is  the  only  cer- 
tain exercife  to  be  preferred.    It  infenfibly  gives 
freedom,  fpring,  and  pliancy ;  while  the  motions 
acquired  by  uling  the  machine  have  more  an  air 
of  cOnftraint,  than  of  that  liberty  and  eafe  which 
ihould  fliine  confpicuous  in  them.    It  has  been 
rtiaintained  that  a  ftrong   and   vigorous    perfon 
ought' to  fpring  better  and  higher  than  a  flcndcr 
or  vveakci*  man.    But  experience  (fays  M.  Nover- 
re)  daily  proves  the  contrary.    We  fee  many  dan- 
cers, who  cut  the  time  very  ftrong,  who  l>eat  with 
much  vigour  and  firrtinefs,  and  yet  cannot  fpring 
to  any  coniiderable  peipehdicular  elevation  :  for 
an  oblique  elevation,  or  on  one  lide,  ought  hei-e 
lo  be  diilinguilhcd  from  the  former  ;  the  latter  is 
faint  and  depends  entirely  upon  addrcfs  in  the 
ilancer.    There  are  others,  again,  whofe  flender 
form  renders  their  execution  lefs  bold,  and  rather 
elegant  thart  forcible,  rather  lively  than  nervous, 
but  who  can  rife  to  an  extraordinary  height :  it  is 
to  th,»  ftiape  and  formation  of  the  foot,  and  to  the 
length  and  elafticity  of  the  tendon,  that  this  pow- 
er of  elevation  is  originally  owing  ;  the  knees,  the 
loins,  and  the  arms,  all  co-operate  in  this  adtiou ; 
the  ftrongrr  the  preifure  upon  tlie  mufcles,  the 
\;rcater  is  the  re-adion,  and  the  fpring  or  leap  is 
jiroportJonably  high.     The  alternate  motion  of 
the  knees  participate  with  thofe  of  the  inftep  and 
t.^do  yichiUis^  though  the  latter  are  ftill  the  moft 
efTential  auxiliaries  ;  the  mufcles  of  the  trunk  lend 
their  afliftance,  a^d  preferve  the  body  in  a  per- 
pendicular direflion ;  while  the  arms  running  im- 
]>erceptibly  to  the  mutual  afliftance  of  all  the  parts 
ferve  as  wings  to  counterbalance  the  machine.  All 
thofe  animais  that  have  long  and  (lender  ancles, 
?.8  ftags  and  roebucks,  llieep,  cats,  monkeys,  Sec. 
have  a  quicknefs  and  facility  of  fpringing  or  leap. 
•  irg,  which  animal*  differently  formed  in  that  part 
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But  trere  a  man  endowed  \vi{K 
all  the  other  qualities  eflential  to  the  perfection  of 
the  art,  yet  without  fti'ength  and  firmnefs  in  hit 
loins  he  never  can  be  a  good  dancer.   This  ftrength 
is  certainly  the  gift  of  nature ;  but  it  may  be  much 
improved  by  the  aflidaity  of  an  able  teacher.  We" 
daily  fee  dancers  who  have  neither  perpendicula- 
rity nor  firmnl'fs,  and  whofe  performance  is  ;»1- 
tog:etber  unftable  and  hregular :  and  we  likewife 
fee  others,  who  though  they  poflefs  not  fo  great 
a  degree  of  native  force,  have  all  the  appearance 
of  finewy  firmnefs  and  mufcular  ftrength,  in  their 
haunches,  back,  and  loins.    Art  has  tnmilhed  a 
flibftitute  for  nature,  in  the  IcITons  of  fome  excel- 
lent teacher,  who  has  convinced  them,  that  when 
once  they  forego  an  attentioo  to  the  loins,  it  i» 
impoflible  to  ket  p  theitifelves  in  a  right  perpendi- 
cular line ;  and  therefore  all  their  exertions  will 
be  deroid  of  tafte :  that  all  wavering  and  inftabi- 
lity  in  this  part  is  inconfiftent  with  perpendicula- 
rity and  firmnefs,  and  will  certainly  caufe  diftor- 
tion of  the  fh^pe  and  waift :  and  the  deprefiure 
and  finking  of  the  body  deprives  the  lower  part* 
of  that  liberty  which  is  necefTary  to  th^ir  eafy  mo- 
tion :  that  hence  the  body  is  undetermined  in  itf 
pofitions  ;  frequently  drags  the  limbs ;  and  con- 
fequcntly  lofcs  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  there- 
fore cannot  recover  an  equilibrium,  but  after  va- 
rious-efforts and  contortions  totally  reptrgnant  tof 
the  graceful  and  harmonious  motions  of  good  dan- 
cing.   Stich  is  the  performance  of  thofe  dancers 
who  have  no  ftrengtli  in  their  loins,  or  at  leaft  da 
not  exert  what  they  poflefs.    To  dance  well,  the 
body  lliould  be  firm  and  fteady ;  it  ftiould  parii- 
cularly  be  motioniefs  and  free  fi-om  wavering  while 
the  legs  are  in  exertion  ;  for  when  the  body  fol- 
lows the  actions  of  the  feet,  it  difplays  as  many 
grimaces  and  diftortions  as  the  legs  execute  dit^ 
feretit  fteps :  the  performance  is  then  robbed  of 
its  eafe,  uniformity,  harmony,  exadnefs,  firmne^, 
perpendicularity,  and  equilibrium  ;  in  a  word,  of 
all  thofe  beauties  and  graces  which  are  fo  efleutial 
to  make  dancing  give  delight.    Many  dancers  are 
of  opinion,  that  to  be  foft  and  luxuriant,  the  knees 
muft  be  bent  very  low.    But  in  this  they  are  moft 
certainly  miftakcn :  for  a  more  than  ordinary  fiexiott 
of  the  knees  gives  rather  a  drynefs  and  ioftpiditf 
to  dancing ;  and  a  dancer  may  be  very  eleganti 
and  jerk,  as  it  were,  all  his  movements,  as  well 
in  bending  very  low  as  in  not  bending  at  ail.    The 
reafon  will  appear  natural  and  evident,  when  ire 
refle(5t,  that  the  rime  and  motions  of  the  dancer 
are  ftridtly  fubordinate  to  the  time  and  movementi 
of  the  mufic :  purfuing  this  principle,*  it  is  not  to, 
be  doubted,  that  when  the  flexion  of  the  knees  J( 
greater  than  what  the  air  or  time  of  the  dance  Te» 
quires,  the  mcafure  then  drawls  along,  languiOi- 
es,  and  is  loft.    1*0  recover  and  catch  again  tfic 
time  which  this  unneceflary  flexion  had  deftroyd 
the  extenfion  of  the  knee  muft  be  equally  quick  \ 
and  it  is  this  fudden  tranl'.tion  which  gives  fuch  a 
harfhnefs  and  fterility  to  the  execution,  and  ren- 
ders it  as  difguftful  as  the  cppofite  fault  of  ftiftncfi 
and  inflexibility.    That  luxuriant  foftnefs  requires 
more  to  its  ptTfcdtion  than  merely  an  exaft  flexion 
and  extenfion  of  the  knees ;  the  fpring  of  the  in- 
ftep muft  add  its  afliftance,  while  the  loins  muft 
balance  the  body  to  preferve  thcfe  fprings  in  pro* 
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h  is  this  rare  barmoiiy  of  motioh    giving  tbeir  dilfetent  motions  an  aii*  of  gli^y  Mi 

variety  altogether  exquiOte. 

(II.  X.)  DanCimX?  GiRLSy  young  wotnefl,  whd 
are  employed  all  o^er  the  eaft>  as  affording  great  di^ 
verlion  at  all  public  entertainments.    They  are  all 
proftitutes ;  and  by  tht  laws  of  their  fociety  at^ 
bound  to  refufe  no  ont  for  tbeh"  price,  iirhich  il. 
rated  according  to  their  beauty  and  other  accom« 
plifhments.  There  are  even  particular  fets  of  then* 
appropriated  to  the  fenricc  of  the  Gentop  templejl 
and  the  ufe  of  the  bramin  priefts  who  attend  themi 
Thefe  poof  creatures  fay  that  they  were  firlt  dcii 
•^chcd  by  their  goiif  and  afterwards  by  him  corir 
Agned  Over  to  the  ufe  of  the  priefts  who  belong 
to  his  temple.    Thefe  dancing  girls,  whether  in  a 
fettled  or  unfettled  conditiont  live  in  coqnmunit^ 
under  the  diredion  of  fome Superannuated  feniald 
of  the  fame  profeflion,  under  whom  they  receive 
a  regular  education,  and  are  trained  up  m  all  the 
arts  of  love  and  pleating,  like  fcholars  in  an  acade# 
my«    Thus  they  acquire  the  art  of  captivating    . 
the  affedlions  of  the  other  fex  to  fuch  a  degreei 
tbat  nothing  is- more  common  than  for  one  of 
^the  princes  or  chief  people  of  the  country  to  taktf 
a  liking  to  one  of  thefe  girls,  and  wafte  immenlie 
fums  on  her,  thoifgh  at  the  fame  time*  their  owfi 
haram  is  flocked  with  beauties  far  fuperior,  ao^^ 
who  are  befides  pofTefled  of  the  moft  natural  mo* 
defly  of  the  fex,  to  which  the  others  have  not  the 
fmalleft  preteniions.    Thus  fome  of  thefe  girls  ao- 
qtiire  immenfe  wealth*    In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Goa,  for  iiJf^ance<  on  a  part  of  (he  continent  bor- 
dering on  the  diftriA  of  that  Ifland,  the  dancing 
girls  founded  a  village,  after  being  driven  from  Go^ 
by  the  zeal  of  the  archbifhop.    Here  they  refided 
io  a  body  corporate,  and  attended  the  parties  of 
pleafure  Of  the  noblemen  and  principal  inhii.bitants^ 
for  it  is  not  every  one's  purfe  that  can  afford  them« 
Here  many  of  them  acquire  confideraMe  fortunes^ 
by  this  fcandalous  traffic,  and  throw  it  into  a  com* 
mpu  ftock  for  the  fake  of  carrying  on  merchandife  j 
being  concerned  in  fhipping  and  the  moft  profila^ 
ble  voyages,  for  which  they  have  regnlar  faftors 
dnd  brokers.     The  drefs  of  thefe  women  varied 
according  to  the  country  they  live  in  j  but  In  all 
it  is  the  mofk  gorgeous  imaginable.    They  p.jrc 
loaded  with  jewels,  literally  from  top  to  toe,  fin'ce 
even  on  their  toes  they  wear  rings.    1  heir  nccH 
aite  adorred  with  carcanets,  their  arfns  l,Vith  brace- 
lets, and  their  ancles  with  chains  of  gold  and 
ftlver,  often  enriched  with  precious  ft  ones.    They 
ilfp  jrear  noie  jewels,  which  at  firft  have  an  odd 
appearance,  but  to  which  the  eye  is  foon  reconV 
ciled.    In  Hindooftan,  thefe  dancing  girls,  as  well 
M  the  other  women  of  the  country,  have  a  pe- 
dulfar  method  of  preferving  and  managiflg  their 
breafVs,  which  at  the  fame  time  makes  no  inconfi* 
derable  part  of  tlieir  finery.    They  inclofe  them 
to  a  pair  of  httlbw  cafes,  exaftly  fitted  to  them| 
ihade  of  very  light  wood,   linked  together',  and 
buckled  at  the  back.    Thefe  at  once  confine  fhcif 
^reafls  fo  that  ihey  cannot  grow  to  any  difguflfut- 
ly  exuberant  (ize ;  though,  from  thefr  fmoothnef* 
ar.d  pliancy,  they  play  fo  freely  with  every  mo* 
tion  of  their  body,  that  they  do  net  Crufti  the 
tender  texture  of  the  flelh  in  that  part,  like  the 
iliff  whale  boiic  ftays  in  ufe  aihong  the  Europeans* 


iJfrNo«me)  which  has  procured  the  cele- 

1  Jkpd  the  gioriout  title  of  the  GoJ  of 

That  art.  many  dancera,  who  can  dii- 

ftftai  wiety  of  ftep^,  but  it  is  very  unccmi- 

I  ta  fisd  aiioof  them  that  exadnefs  of  ear, 

tore  bot  iBuate  latent  of  a  dancer),  which 

life  to  and  1tamp9  a  value  upon  ftcps,  and 

I  over  all  their  motions  a  fpirit  that 

I  and  enlmos  them.   There  are  fome  ears 

iaod  infeofiUe  even  to  the  moft  fimple,  plai n, 

' "'  J  movemeotai -there  are  others,  more 

I  dr  refitted,  thait  can  feel  and  comprehcQ4 

bot  caaoot  ieise  its  intricacies ;  and 

t  odiers  ag»a  to  whom  the  moft  diScult 

i  oofcneDts  are  etfy  and  intelHgibje,  and 

ECQSipiebended.   It  is  neverthelefs  q^;tai% 

may  have  a  very  perfed:  and  rirce 

and  yet  Dot  make  his  feelings  ihteUlgible 

isdince,  if  he  has  not  the  art  of ^fortvptiaitd- 

-^fefewrcct  which  depend  upon  a  proper 

emf'de-pied.'  aukwardnefs  becomes 

the  exadleft  proportion  was  nepeflary } 

which  would  have  been  becoming, 

the   happielk  effeA,  had  it  been 

iBtradoeed  at  the  conclufion  of  the  mea- 

"  now  be  cold  and  lifelefs,  if  all  the  limbs 

at  eDce«    It  requires  more  time  to 

whole  body  than  to  exert  any  fingle 

the  flexion  and  extenfion  of  the  inftep 

readily  and  quickly  made  than  the  reci« 

HIiaa  of  all  the  jointa.    This  principle 

that  the  dancer  i»d«ftifute  of  precilioui 

[%pQfi&g  he  poifefles  a  mufical  ear)  knows 

to  tiiae  hi»  ike|^s  i  the  ^afkfcity  of  the  iti* 

I  the  more  or  iefs  aAnre  play  of  the  muf- 

I  to  die  aatnml  fenfibinty  ot  the  ear,  and 

n)ae  and  btriUiancy  on  the  dance.    The 

of  the  hannony  fpringiug  from  the 

of  the  fnafic,  and  the  motiona  of  the 

[fate  liven  thofe  whofe  ears  are  the 

and  leaft  fufceptible  of  mufical  e^- 
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'  so  where  varied  to  fech  a  degree  as  in 
Of  Germany;  where  the  weU  known 
tf  one  village  are  llfangers  in  the  adjacent 
;  tikh'  fongs  of  mirth  aod  merriment  have 
tfftrtut  atrs  and  movements,  thotigh  they 
'  Id  with  that  of  gaiety.  Their  dances 
^  atid  engaging,  becaufe  the  offspring 
taiah*^  their  motions  exprefV  joy  and 
and  the  exaanefs  with  which  the  whole 
gives  a  pecUlhir  agreeabieneis  to  their 
^fhmn^  and  attitudes.  Do  they  fpring  i 
pcrfons,  affembled  round  an  oak,  or 
•cieot  pillar,  fetee  Ifhe  time  at  one  mflant, 
^-i  up,  and  defcend  with  the  fame  exaanefs. 
Wey  wKh  to  mark  the  meafure  by  a  eoup-de- 
jff^aBfbrtke  %hh  <me  confent ;  or  when  fliey 
MvptBdr  women,  you  fee  tRem  al>  in  the 
J  at  an  e^  height,  nor  do  they  defcend  bwt 
**pncifit  note  that  marks  the  time.  The 
y**point,  which  ts^doubtlefs  the  touch-ftonc 
•^4fete  car,  is  to  them  an  objea  of  no  difii- 
JIJH  tew  their  daAce  h  fo  parricularly  anima* 
■j^dtbeukety  of  that  organ  hat  the  cflWt  of 
Tfti.VILF4|^t|. 
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The  out  fide  of  them  is  fpread  over  with  a  thiii 
plate  of  gold  or  filver*  or  fet  with  gems,  if  they 
can  afford  it.    Another  occa(k>nal  ornament  the 
dancing  ^irls  put  on,  particularly  when  they  re- 
fort  to  their  gallants,  viz.  a  necklaceof  many  i^X)fe 
turns,  compofed  of  flowers  ftrung  together,  which 
they  call  mogreet,  fomewhat  rd'embling  Spaniih 
double  jelFaniy,  but  of  a'  niuch  ftronger  and  more 
agreeable  fragrant  odour^  and  far  preferable  to 
any  perfumes.    *'  They  have  nothing   (lays  Mr 
Grofe)  of  that  naufcous  bolJnefs  which  charac- 
terifcs  the  European  proftitutes,  their  ftyleaml  fe- 
dm^ion  being  all  foftnefs  and  gentlcnefs.'*    With 
regard  to  the  perfornaajicea  of  thefe  women  aa 
dancers,  we  have  various  accounts.     The  author 
of  Memoirs  of  the  late.  War  in  Afta^  acquaints  us^ 
**  that  their  attitudes  as  well  as  movements  are 
not  ungraceful.  Their  perfons  are  delicately  form- 
ed, gaudily  attired,  and  highly  perfumed.    By.  the- 
continuation  of  wanton  attitudes,  they  aatjirive,  as* 
they  grow  warm  in  the  dance,  a.  frantic  l.ifciviouf. 
nefs  themfelves,  and  communicate,  by  a  n.itural 
contagion,  the  moft  voluptuous  delires  to  the  be-- 
holders."     Mr  Ives  feems  to  have  been  very  cool 
on   this  fubjed.     "  I   could   not  (ftys  he)  fee 
any  thing  in  their  performance  worthy  of  notice. 
Their  movements  are  more  like  tumbling  or  fl^ew- 
ing   polturep/  than  dancing.    Their  drefs  is  thin 
and   light;    and   their   hair,   iKjcks,  eare,  arms, 
wrifh,  fingers,  Icj^s,  feet,  and  even  the  toes,  are 
covercii  with  rings  of  gold  and  filvcr,  made  af- 
ter a  clumfy  manner.    They  wear  two  rings  iii. 
tlieir  nofes ;  and  by  their  (taring  looks  .and  odd 
gefticulations  you  would  rather  fufpec*t  them  to 
be  mad  women  than  morris  dancers.    The  band 
of  mufic  that  attends  them  is  not  lefs-finguiar  in 
its  way ;  it  is  chiefly  compofed  of  5  or  4  men, 
who  hold  two  pieces  of  bell  metal  in  their  hands, 
with  which  they  make  an  incefli^nt  noife^;  another 
man  beats  witat  be  is  pleafed  to  call  a  drum  ;  aud 
that  they  may  not  want  vocal  mufic  to  con^lete 
the  band,  there  are  alfo  two  others  appointed 
to  fing.    Thefe  lad  generally  lay  in  their  mouths 
a  good  loading  of  beetel  Rut  before  they  begin; 
which,  after  having  been  well  chewed,  tinges  the 
faliva  with  fuch  'a  rednefs,  that  a  itranger  would 
judge  them  to  bleed  at  the  mouth  by  too  violent 
an  exertion  of  their  voice.    Thefe  gentry  are  called 
ticky^taw  boys,   from  the  two  words  ticky  ta<i», 
which  they  continually  repeat,  and  chant  with 
great  vehemence.  The  dancing  girls  are  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  as  when 
the  priefts  bring  forth  the  images  of  their  gods 
into  the  open  fields  on  a  car  ornamented  with  laf- 
clvious  figures,  thefe  girls  dance  before  the  images 
amidft  a  great  crowd  of  people ;  and  having  been 
felefted  for  their  fupcrior  beauty,  are  very  profit- 
able to  their  mafters  the  priefis;  who  are  (aid  to 
proftitute  them  to  all  comers."   Mr  Grofe  informs 
us,  that "  thefe  dances  would  hardly  at  firft  relifli 
with  Europeans,  efpecially  as  they  are  accompa- 
nied with  a  mufic  far  fron;i  delightful,  conftfting 
of  little  drums  called  gumgumj,  cymbals,  and  a 
fort  of  fife,  which  make  a  hideons  din,  and  are 
played  on  by  men,  whofe  eifeminacy,  grimaces, 
aid  uncouth  fhrivelled  features,  altogether  ihock 
the  eye  and  torture  the  ear.    However,  by  ufci 
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fwTve  fome  not  unpleafin^  airs,  vi^th.  which  tl 
dancers  keep  tinie:  the  words  p£ten  exprefs  tl 
n>attcr  of  a  pantomine  dance,  fuch  aS  a  lov< 
courting  his  miftrefs  y  a  procureis  bringmg  a  le 
ter,  and  endeavouring. to  feducc  a  womaQ  fra 
one  gallant  in  favour  of  another;  a. girl  tunoroi 
aod  afraid  of  being  caught  la.  an  tatriguct  A 
the^*  love  fcenes  the  girls,  execute  in  charadi 
dances,  and  with  no  defpicable  expreiTiott,!if  thf 
are  proficients  in  t-hcir  art ;  for  then  their  geftmi 
air,  and  fteps,  are  marking  and  well  adapted.  ] 
(bme  of  their  dances,  even* in  puWic,  moiiefty: 
not  much  refpeilted  by  the  lafctvioas  attitudes  h 
to  which  they  throw  tberafeWes,  without  expj 
ftng  any  nudity ;  being  richly  clad  s^nd  bedecks 
with  jewels  after  their  manner.  But  in  privsl 
parties  to  which  lliey  are  called,  as  in  girdep 
t^ey  give  Jhemfelves  a  greater  loofe,  an<i  Jim 
dances  ip  refer ve;  in  which,  th<High  ftill  withoi 
^y.gr^f|»»sf*hj  difcovvring  their  bodies,  theyai 
n^iilieiU-s.of  fuch  motions  and  lewduefs  of  loojl 
a:)d  gediires  ag  are  perh^s  "more  provoking." 
(i.).DANCiN,Q.aiRLS  OF  Egypt.  See  Ai-mb^ 
*  DANClW.O^USTER.  «./.  [fiance  mdm'^ 
t^r.]  One  who  teaches  the  art  of.  daUcing. — Tft 
legs  of  a  dwchgrrmjlery  and  tlie  fingers  of  a  mu| 
cian,  fall,  as  it  were,  n^tur^lly*  without  thoujjl 
or  pains,  uito  ri^ular,  ^d  admir<|ble  n^otiood 
Locke. 

,  *  DANCWGSCHOOL.  n^  f.  yancing  anj 
fchooi.^^  The  fchool  where  the  art  of  dancing  i 
taught. — A  certain  Egyptian  king  einlowed  a  ian 
cing'fcbool  for  the  inilitution  of  apes  of  qualit] 
l^EJlrange, 

(i.)  DANOA,  a  river  of  Africa,  in  tb^  king 
dpm  of  Congo.  i 

,(2.)  Dj^NDA,  a  province  of  Angola,  which  wa 
conquered  by  tt.e.  Pprtuguefe. 
.(3.)  Dan  DA,  a  river  in  Angola, 
(i.)  DANDAR,  «i  circar  of  Hindoodao,  in  tb 
country  of  Guzerat,  oq  the  banks  of  the  Puddai 
SW.  of  Oudipour. 
(a.)  Dand.\r,  a  town  of  Abafcia. 
,(i.)  '  DANDELION.  «. /,  {dent  de  lion,  Fr. 
The  name  of  a  plant. — k  agrees  in  all  refpeds  witJ 
the  ha^^kweed,  but  only  in  its  having  a  fingle  nako 
flalk,  with  one  flower  upon  the  top.  Miller. 
(a.)  Dandelion,  in  lx>tany.  See  Leontodom 
{i.)DANDINI,   Caefar,   hifiory   painter,  wai 
born  at  Florence;  and  fucceflively  ftudied  will 
Cavalier,   Curradi,  Paffignano,    and   Chriftophci 
Allori ;  from  whom  he  acquired  a  very  pleafinj 
manner  of  defigning  and  colouring.    He  uas  c* 
tremely  corre<it  in  his  drawing,  and  finiflied  hii 
pi<5lurcs  highly.    Several  noble  altar-pieces  in  th< 
churches  of  Florence  are  of  his  hand ;  and  one 
which  is  in  the  chapel  FAnnonciata,  is  particular- 
ly admired. 

(2.)  Dandini,  Oftavius,  the  fon  of  Peter.  Se< 
N^  3.  He  proved  not  inferior  to  him  in  any  branch 
of  bis  prqfelfion,  and  was  an  honour  to  bis  faniil) 
aad  his  country. 

(3.)  Dandini,  Peter,  an  eminent  painter,  born 
at  Florence,  in  1646.  He  received  his  firft  inftruc- 
tions  from  Valerio  Spada,  who  excelled  in  fmall 
drawings  with  a  pen.  He  next  ftudied  with  las 
uncle  Vincent  Dandini.     He  afterwards  travelled 
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varb  of  thofe  who  were  mofl 

■d  fffldtfd  loii(r  at  Venice,  where  be  copied  the 

ftsmfS  of  TiriaD,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veroncfe, 

od  Com^ggio.    When  he  returm»d  to  Florence, 

;kf73is2(4QkeColino  HI.  kept  him  perpetualiy 

ffp£red,in  painting  frclco  at)  wrl)  ns  in  oil ;  his 

ItfeSs  bcio^  taken  notonlj^irom  facred  and  I'abii- 

M^kiiorff  but  from  his  own  faik:y,  which  Ire- 

farniOicd  him  with  1\k  h  ar  were  odd  and 

rScdefptctany  with  wlvimncal  tarkatures. 

in  77ZX.    He  bad  a  mod  extfaordinary 

iar  imiuting  the  Ih'le  of  the  oioft  celebrated 

painters;  and  with  a  force  and  elegance, 

to  bb  fubjed  of  hiftory,  he  painteil  portraits, 

ttbpet,  archite^ure,  flowers,  fruits,  battles, 

Wmhc^'all  kind^  and  fea-pieces;  proving  him- 

'ffausireriai  artift,  and  excellent  in  every  tiling 

>'U.;DiXDiNi,  Vincent,  the  younger  l>rother  of 
fidr,  (N*'  J.)  from  whom  he  receive*!  his  fiift 
lAi^boDi  in  the  art  of  painting,  completed  his 
ifcfanndCT  Peter  da  Cortona,  and  became  a 
Ifecf  ST^t  reputation  throughout  Italy.  Hi« 
pipbr  Prter,  (N^  3.)  wa«  one  of  his  difciples. 
^»ANDiPRAT,  »-/.  [danJin,  Fr.]  A  little  fcl- 
Ap;  as  QTcfain :  a  woitl  ufed  Sometimes  in  fond- 
mk  fisietimes  in  contempt. 

**n  DANDLE,  -i;.  a,  yandeicn,  Dutch.]     i. 

"•fake  a  child  on  the  knee,  or  in  the  hands,  to 

Stand  qniet  him.— Then  Ihall  ye  fuck,  and 
k  born  upon  her  fides,  and  be  dandled  upon 
%hees  I/aiab* — Motion  occafions  lleep,  as  \ve 
Wif  the  cornxnon  ufc  of  rocking  froward  child- 
' Urn  cradles,  or  dandling  them  in  their  nurfes 
*.  Temple,  a.  To  fondle ;  to  treat  like  a  child. 
^ey  luve  put  me  in  a  filk  gbwn^  and  a  gaudy 
Vicap;  I  am  afliamed  to  be  dandled  thus, 
^cacQt  look  in  the  gla&  without  biufhing,  to 
*»feif  tomcd  into  fuch  a  little  pretty  raaftcr. 
^i^  3.  To  delay ;  to  jprocraftinate ;  to  pro- 
ttly trifles;  not  in  ufe. — Captains  do  fo ^«</i^ 
■■■^ings,  agd  dally  in  the  lervice,  as  if  they 
•J>l«  have  the  enenty  fubdued.  Spenfer. 
/^DLER..  s.  /.  [from  dundte^^    He  that 
*»«  foodie*  children. 

^NDOLO,  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  a  brave 
■wand  celebrated  politician.  He  took  Con- 
•'•ople,  with  a  Venetian  fleet  in  2203.  and  had 
«>odaatioo  to  refuie  the  imperial  dignity.  He 
•fitA.D.  1250, 


- —  •*vv«c«  At,  x^urvricua 

J^EBERG.  SeeDAHNEWBiRG. 

Jiii-CflUET,  a  village  in  Kent. 

Omi-eud,  SW.  of  Standon,  Hertfcmlihire. 

OANEGELT,  an  ancient  annual  tax  laid  on 
**^io^ons,  firft  of  J  8.  afterwards  of  as.  for 
2^«  <rf  land  through  the  realm,  for  main- 
2J™^**  21  number  of  forces  ;ls  were  thought 
■j^Btiodearthe  Britilh  feas  of  Daaifli  pirates, 
Jr^P«atly  annoyed  our  coafts.  Danegelt 
j»»t  nnpoied  as  a  ftanding  yearly  tax  on  the 
?*«?ion,  nuder  king  Ethelred,  A.  D.  991. 

j?P[«jcej  iays  Cambden,  Briton^  142.  much 

"''^  by  the  continual  invaOons  of  the  Danes, 
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diftinguiflicd  ;  to  procure  a  peace,  was  compelled  to  change  his 
people  with  heavy  ti;x«^s,  cnl  cd  Danegelt.  At  fink 
ha  paid  io»pool.  then  lAjCoci.  thrn  34jOool.  after 
that  36,000!.  and  lafdy  4  8,cool.  Edward  the  Con- 
lonbr  remitted  this  tax.  William  I.  and  II.  rt'af- 
fiimcd  it  occafioiially*.  In  the  rrign  of  Henry  I. 
•  it  was  accounted  among  the  kinj^'s  ftanding  reve- 
nues-; hut  king  Sttph^*n,  on  his  cor^)nation  day, 
abrogated  it  for  ever.  No  church,  or  churcli-land 
paid  a  penny  to  X.\\q danegelt;  becaufe,  as  is  fet  forth 
in  an  ancient  Saxon  law,  the  people  of  England 
placed  more  confidence  in  the  prayers  of  the  church 
than  any  military  defence  the^'  could  make. 

DAISEINCIl,  a  town  SE.  of  Congleton,  Chdh. 

Dane- John,  a  village  near  Canterbury. 

DANES,  the  natives  of  Denmark. 

Danes  bank,  near  Temple  Brewer,  Yorkfhire. 

DANpT,  Peter,  abbot  of  St  Nicholas  de  Ver- 
dus,  was  one  of  the  pcrfons  chofen  by  the  duke 
of  Montaufier  to  v^-ritc  on  the  claffics  tor  the  ufe 
of  the  dauphin.  He  had  a  fliare  in  the  Phacdrus, 
which  he  publiflied  with  notes  and  explications  in 
I-.atin  and  French,  and  another  in  French  and  La- 
tin.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1 709. 

*  DANEWORT.  n.  /.  A  fpccies  of  elder  j 
called  alfo  dwarf-elder,  or  wal.'wort. 

DANG.\LA.    Sec  Dongala. 

DANGE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Vienne,  2^  miles  N.  of  Chatelherault. 

DANGEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure  and  Loire,  9  miles  NNW.  of  Cha- 
teaudun.  / 

*  DANGER.  «./.  \dangery  Fr.  of  uncertain  de- 
rivation. Skinner  derives  it  from  damnum.  Menage 
from  augaria,  Minjhe<w  from  Jf«»^,  death,  to  which 
yunius  feems  inclined.]  Rifque;  hazard;  peril. 
— They  that  fail  on  the  fca,  tell  of  the  danger, 
Ecchs.  xliii.  24. — 

More  danger  now  from  man  alone  we  find, 
Than  from  the  rocks,  the  billows,  and  the  wind. 

ff'aller. 

*  To  Dancer,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  *To 
put  in  haiard  j  to  endanger. — 

Pompey's  fon'ftands  up 
For  the  main  foldier;  whofe  quality  goin^  on. 
The  fides  o'  th'  world  may  danger,  Sbak, 

Danger,  Isles  of,  three  iflands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  feen  by  commodore  Byron,  in  June  1765  ; 
and  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  ^^im^  with  thofe 
__^_.  feen  by  Quiros,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 

.  OANDRUPF.  «./.  [often  written  dendriff^  tury,  and  named  Solomon's  Iflands.  They  were 
jj^thc  itch,  and  i/r^  fordid,  filthy.]  Scabs  very  populous,  hut  fo  furrounded  with  rocks  on 
•jjj*«wl;  fcmf  at  the  roots  of  the  hair.  all  fides,  that  it  wa.s  not  fafe  to  attempt  to  land. 

•j£AKE,  a  river  of  England,  in  Chefliire,  which    Lon.  169.  28.  W.  Lat,  10.  15.  S. 
J^tbeVceTer  at  Norwich.  *  DANGERI.ESS.  aij.  [from  danger.^  With- 

out hazard ;  without  rifque ;  exempt  from  danger. 
— tHc  fheweth  no  lefs  magnanimity  in  dungerUfi 
defpifing,  than  others  in  dangerous  affe(5ting  the 
multiplying  of  kingdoms.  Sidney. 

*  DANGEROUS,  adj.  (from  danger.]  Hazar- 
dous ;  perilous  ;  full  of  danger.— A  man  of  an  ill  . 
tongue  is  dangerous  in  his  city.  Eccluj.  ix. — All 
men  counfel  me  to  take  away  thy  life,  likely  to 
bciiig  forth  nothing  but  dangerous  and  wicked  et- 
fe(5t8.  Sidney. 

Dangerous  Archipelago,  a  clnfter  of  iflands 
in  the  South  Sea.    See  Cook,  N**  111.  §  9- 
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^  DANGEROUSLY,  adv.  [from  dangerous.^    country, 
HastardouQy;  periloufly  ;  with  danger^ — 

But  with  your  fon,' believe  it,  oh,  beliere  it, 
RIoft  dang^roujly  you  have  with  him  prevailM* 
if  not  mod:  mortal  to  him,        Sbak.  Corhlantu, 

*  DANGEROUSNESS.  »./..lfrotn  dangerous.-] 
DangLT ;  hazard ;  peril. — T  fhall  not  need  to  mind 
you  of  judginj?  of  the  dangeraufrufs  of  difeafes,  by 
the  noblenefs  of  that  part  afFedttYl.  BojU^ 

DANGER  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  E.  coaft  of 
]^ew  Hollan.].     Lon   153.  30.  £«  Lat.  iS.  8«  S. 

*  To  DANGLE,  v. ».  [from  hangi  according  to 
SkhfJer  s  as  dangj  bangief  dangitrJ]  To  hang  loofc 
and  quivering. — 

Go,  bind  thou  up  yond  dandling  apricocks. 

SJbaJk. 
Rut  you  have  not  with  thought  beheld 
The  ^ord  bang  dangling  o'er  the  (hield,  Prior^ 
i.  To  hang  upon  any  one ;  to  be  an  humble,  ufe* 
fuK  hannlefs  follower.— The  preibyterians  *nd  o- 
thet  faiiatiks  that  dnng!e  after  them;  are  well  incli- 
ned to  pull  down  the  prefent  eftabliihrfient.  Swift. 

*  DANGLER.  «./.  [from  dangU]  A  man 
that  hangs  about  women  only  to  wafto  time. — A 
dan^l&r  h  of, neither  fex.  Rxihb. 

DANGOLISZKI,  a  town  of  Lithuaniat  36 
piles  SSvV.  from  iirafiiw. 

DANQQN,  a  town  of  Ireland  in  Cork. 

DANGU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
^  of  Eure»  3  miles  SW.  of  the  Grifons. 

DANICIiA,  a  town  of  Ruilia,  in  the  govern* 
ine.iU  of  Toboiik,  on  theChatang.i,  360  miles  NNEi 
of  Tuiuchan^.  Lon.  ii6.  E.  Lat.  70.  45.  N. 
.  ( I .)  DANIE^^  [bxot,  Ileb. ;.  e.  my  judge  is  God,] 
the  'ourth  of  the  greater  prophets*  was  bom  in 
JuJei  of  the  tribeof  Jodah,  about  the  45 th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Jaf^ah  ;  A.  M.  3.*?98.  He  was  led 
Captive  to  Babylon,  with  other  young  Hebrew 
lords,  after  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  took  them  into  his  fervice. 
That  pnnce  gave  them  mailers  to  inftruft  them 
in  the  bngudge  and  fciences  of  the  Chaldeans,  imd 
ordered  ihcm  to  be  fed  with  tke)  moft  deficate 
.  viands ;  but  they,  fearing  that  tlvey  fliould  eat 
ineat  forbidden  by  tlie  law  qf  Mofes,  defired  the 
kind's  ofBcers  to  allow  them  only  piilfei.  The 
wifdijm  and  conduit  of  Daniel  pleafing  Ndiu- 
(ihadqezzar,  that  monarch  gaye  him  feveral  pofts 
of  honour.  It  is  faid  that,  when  but  12  years  of 
a  i  e,  he  made  known  the  innocence  of  the  chaftc 
8  i  nnah  ;  but  the  learned  are  not  agreed,  that  the 


yoMing  Daiiiel,  who  confounded  the  old  meQ  was 
the  iame  with  thig  prophet :  and  fbme  eonfidev 
the  \vl<.)le  Itory  as  fabulous.  But  he  explained 
Kcbuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  myfterious  ftatue 
u-hich  foretold  the  four  great  monarohies^  on 
ivhich  account  ne  "vras  made  prefed  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon.  He  afterwards  explained  thai 
monarch's  other  dream,  which  foretold  his  lunacy* 
Jn  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Mede,  he  rt^Mtti.  to  a- 
dorc  the  gold  (tatute  of  the  king,  aqd  was  ca^ 
into  the  lion's  den,  when  thoie  beafts,  though 
pinched  with  hunger,  did  h(m  no  hurt«  And  he 
Explained  tlie  charaiflrers  written  on  the  wall  o£ 
the  room  where  Belfha^zar  was  feafting.  It  ia 
believed  that  Daniel  died  in  Chaldea,  and  that  he 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  permiffion  granted 
ty  Cyru^  to  the  Jews  df  retui*ning  to  their  own 
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St  EpipHanius  £iyi  he  died  at  Babyfoni 
and  heivin  he  is  followed  by  th^  generality  of  hifii 
torians.     The  prophecies  of  Daniel   concernioc 
the  coming  of  the  Mdfiab,  and  the  other  great  e- 
vents  of  after  times,  are  fo  clear  and  explicit,  that» 
as  St  Jerom  tells  us»  Porphery  objeAed  to  them 
that  thofe  which  related  to  the  kings  of  SyHa  and 
Egypt,  chap.  xi.  muft  have  been  written  after  the 
tknes  of  AntiochusEpiphanes ;  whereas  this  pro- 
phecy was  traodated  into  Greek  xoo  years  before 
his  time,  and  the  tranfadion  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  no  great  kindneia  for  the 
Jews  and  their  religion*    Jofephus  fays*  the  pro* 
phecies  foretelling  the  fuccefies  of  Alexander,  ch. 
viii.  5.  xi.  3.  were  ihowa  to  htm  by  the  Jews,  in 
confequence  of  which  they  obtained  feveral  prN 
vileges  from  him  t.(-^'>'(9*  lib.  xi^  c.  8.)    The  ft)rle 
of  Daniel  is  not  fo  lofty  and  figurative  as  that  of 
the  other  prophets ;  but  it  is  more  clear  aad  con« 
cife,  and  his  narrations  and  defcriptions  are  finu 
pie  and  natural :  in  ihort,  he  writes  more  like  a 
hiftorian  than  a  prophet.    The  Jews  da  not  rec- 
kon Daniel  among  the  prophets,  becaufe  he  fixes 
the  time  of  the  Meifiah's  appearance ;    but  got 
Saviour  exprefsly  calls  him  a  prophet :    Matth. 
xxiv.  ij.     Part  of  his  book,   viz.  from  the  4th 
verfe  of  chapter  ii.  to  the  end  o£  chapter  vii.  was 
originally  written  in  the  Chaldce  language:  the 
reafon  of  which  was,  that  in  that  part'  be  treats 
of  the  Chaldean  or  Babylontfh  afi&irs  1  all  the  reft 
of  the  book  is  in  Hebrew.     The  firft.  fix  chapters 
of  tke  book  of  Daniel  are  a  hiftory  of  the  kings  of 
Babylon,  and  what  befel  the  |ewa  under  their  go. 
vemment.    In  the  laft  fix  he  is  altogetfaer  psopbew 
ticaU  foretelline  not  only  what  flioiild  happen  ta 
his  own  church  aotd  nation,  but  eventa  in  which 
foreign  princes  and  kingdoms  were  concerned; 
aad  fome  Of  which  appear  to  be  now  fialfiUing. 
.  (*.)  Da!i(Ki4  a  fon  of  David  kmg  of  lihiel,  by 
Abigail ;  fuppoCed  to  be  the  (ame  withXhil^K 
%  Sam.  iii.  3*  i  Chron.  iil.  r. 

(3.)  Dan  r EL,  a  prteft  of  the  f^lmily  of  Ithaman 
who  went  up  with  Ezra  from  Babykui  to  Judea^ 
about  A.  M.  3550.  Ezra  viii.  »..  Abipiiit  *6  years 
afterwards  he  was  one  of  thofe  that  f^aAed  Nehe* 
miah's  covenaat  of  reformation,  ^fitfh.  x.  6. 

(f.)  DANtCL,  Gabriel,  a  celebrated  Jefuit,  and 
one  of  the  beft  French  hiftoriaoa,  waft  borft  at 
R^uen  in  1649.  Be  taught  polite  bterature,  jAi* 
lofophy,  and  divinity,  among  tke  Jefuits  {  and  was 
fopcrior  of  their  houfe  at  Paris,  whete  he  dr^  in 


1 7^.  There  are  a  great  number  of  his  works 
publilhed  in  Preachy  of  which  the  principal  ate^ 
%^  A»  Hittory  of  France,  of  whickhe  aAfo  wrote  an 
abridgment,  in  9  vols  xsfiMk  t-  An  Hiftofyoijtha 
French  Militia,  i«  %  vols  4to.  3^  Anr  AnCwer  to 
the  Provincial  Letter?.  4.  A  Voyage  to  the  world 
of  Defcartes.  5.  Letters  on  the  dotarkies  iii  the 
Theorift»,  and  on  ProbabiUty.  d.  New  diflRculr 
ties  rclatiflg  to  the  knowledge  of  Brutes:  An* 
7.  A  theological  Treatife  on  the  Eficacy  of  Gra^Jj 
(5.)  Daniel^  Somqd,  a»  eminent  jsoct  ai?d  biv- 
toriaa,  borA  near  Taaaton  in  Somerietflttfe,  id 
i56»r^and  educated  at  Oxfbrd ;  but  Iravinjthat 
oniverfity  without  a  decree,  he  af^^lied  him»tf  *J 
Englifh  hiRory  and  poetry  Under  the  patronage^ 
t;he  eari  tjf  Pembrol^e,    Hfe  w^i  afterwart«  WWJ 
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tAcWf  im  Cliffnnd ;  and,  upon' the  death  of 

rr,  was  aeated  poet  laoret  :ta  queeo  Eliza* 
h  ting  James's  reign  he  was  appointed 
I  ex^ordmary^  and  afterwardB'  otie  «f 
BfiQSDs  <^  the  privy  chamber  to  the  queen 
,  who  took  great  delight  in  his  co»verfa« 
I  ad  writings.  He  wrote  an  h^ory  of  Eng- 
^lemal  dcamatic  pieces«  and  fosEie  poems  t 
'  1 1111619. 

^  Das  I  EL,  in  geography,  a  ftnall  ifland  of 
;  in  tiie  rirer  Meufe,  and  ci-derant  brfhop^ 
K liege,  a  fittle  below  Stockcm;   now  in« 
In  tbedepaitment  of  Outte. 

,  a  village  near  Saodon  Herts, 
)W,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
Ifif  iaroflaTal,  zS  miles  £NB.  from  Jaroflo* 
1360  £S£.  from  Peterfburg. 
T.OWICZE,  a  tmvB  of  I^»hoania,  in  the 
e  of  Wiioa,  44  miles  S.  of  Braflaw. 
"9  a^\  Beiooging  to  Denmarlu 
SeeDAH,  N*»i. 
fuff.  [from  tunckin^  Germ.  SAlnner^ 
moift  ^,wet.-«« 
b  her  the  maiden  fleeping  founds 

]  asd  dirty  ground.  Sbttk^ 

1  the  ikins  of  beifts  and  fowls  herewith, 

Ik^ep  them  firom  growing  ^^i  in  moift 

I  or  Daw CAu,  a  kingdom  of  Abyf- 
:  along  the  coaft.  of  the  Red  fea.    The 
*aftive»  and  tbe  chief  riches  are  fait 
It  is  governed  by  a  prince,  nominally 
\  the  Negus,  or  Emperor  of  Abyfliniai 
itbe  principal  town,  • 
*""SH.4Jj^.  Somewhat  dank.— 
/  bound  me^  bore  met  thence, 
I  dirk  and  dankijh  vaul  at  borne, 
*tmc.  Shak. 

ONQ,  an  ancient  Britiih  nation^  fuppo* 
:  inhabited  the  tead  id  country,  now 
laU  and  Devonftne,  bounded  on  tbe 
tiOi  Ocean,  -on  the' W.  by|St  George's 
\  the  N.  by  ^be  Severn  Sea^  and  on  tbe 
^ooatry  of  the  Durotriges.    Some  other 
'^  swere  alfo  feated  within  thefe  limits: 
■i  and  ORidamsii,  which)  Were  pro- 
oiar  clans  of  the  Danmonii ;  and,  acr 
I  Mr  Baxter,  they  were  the  keepers  of 
Y  atod  herds.    As  tbe  leveral  tribes  of 
lii  fabmttted  without  much  reliftance 
and  never  joined  in  any  revolt  a* 
>  that  people  were  under  no  neceffity 
\  many  iprts,  or  keeping  many  garrifons 
wiotiy.    This  is  the  reafon  why  io  few 
■^iqnities  have  been  found  in  that  coun. 
^  v<^  2b  liaie  tnentioa  is  made  of  it  and 
:  iDhabftants  liy  Roman  waters.    Pto« 
-,      **ftw  places^  both  on  the  Tea-ttoaAs 
l*ttc  iBfaad  pasts  of  this  count»Y>  which 
I  to,  and  frequented  by,  ^he  Romans, 
ngdenrtile  of  thefe  atie  tbe  two  famot» 
B  of  Boierium  andi  Oetvnium)  now  true 
[»d  the  Lizaiid->  and  the  towns  of  Ifca 
■nua  and'Tamax^  now  Bxeter  and  Salt- 
JMhe  BMft  perfea  ifate  of  tlw  Roman  go* 
•■*  w  ftriUiii,  the  country  bf  Uve  Danmonii 
l^*P*^<rfthe  province  called  Flav'ra  Cae&rieniisi 
p'wgtitnie^  by  tjH?  prefident  rf  ^h^  t^* 
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vince.  After  the  departjjue  of  the  Homatli,  ki^'Ty 
government  was  imntediitteiy  revived  amongft  the 
Danmonii  in  the  per  foil  of  Vortigern,  who  wail 
perhaps  defcended  from  the  race  of  their  ancient 
princes,  as  his  name  Ggniftea  in  tbe  Britiih  laz^ 
guage  a  chieftain  or  head  of  a  family. 

DANN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Meuithe,  famous  fbrmedicitiai  fprings  ;  jmjlef 
N.  of  Phaiiburg. 

DANNEBERG.  See  Dannen9£r(S,  N"*  i 
and  1. 

DANNKMARIE,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhin^i  9  miles  £.  of  Befort; 

DANNEMOINi:,  a  town  of  France,  in  tiie 
.department  of  Yonne,  3  miles  N.  of  Tonnerre, 

(i.)  DANNENBERG,  Danm  ebekg,  or  DanSt 
BURG,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxon jr,  andduchy  of  Lunenburp:, belonging 
to  the  king  oi'Great  Britain,  as  ele^or  of  Hac^'  er. 

(a.)  Dann£nberg,  a  tpwn  in  the  above  caun* 
ty,  ieated  on  the  Jetze,  aeai  the  Elbe.  Beer  is 
its  chief  article  cf  commerce.  His  majefty  has  a. 
flour  mill  in  it.  It  lies  36  miles  ESE.  of  Lune^ 
burg,  and  54  DifE.  of  Zell.  Lon.  zi.  2^.  £.  Lat. 
53- 4.  N. 

DANNEUASKE.    ScoAreks. 

DANNGEy  a  river  of  Pruflia,  which  runs  into 
-the  fea,  at  Memel. 

DANNYJ  a  town  6W.  of  Dichlmg,  Suffolk. 

DAN60N,  SE.  of  Welland,  in  Kent. 

(i.)  DANTE*  Abgheri,  one  i:Ji  rhe  firft  poets  of 
Italy,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1165,  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  fanuly.  Boccacio,  who  lived  in 
the  fame  period,  has  left  a  very  curious  and  enter- 
taining treatife,  on  the  life,  the  ftudies,  and  man- 
ners of  this  extraordinary  poet ;  whom  he  regard- 
ed as  his  mafter,  and  for  whole  memory  he  pro>- 
feflfed  the  higheft  veneration.  He  relates,  that 
Dante,  befure  he  was  9  years  old,  conceived  a 
paiHon  for  the  lady  whom  be  has  immortalized  in 
his  Hngukar  poem.  Her  age  wa^  near  his  own ,; 
and  her  name  was  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Folco 
Portinari,  a  noble  citizen  of  Florence^  The  paf- 
fion  of  Dante,  however,  like  that  of  his  fucceflbr 
^etrarcb,  feems  to  have  been  of  the  chafte  and 
Platonic  kiiul,  according  to  tbe  account  be  haw 
himfelf  given  of  it,  in  one  of  his  early  productions 
intitled  Vita  Nuonfo;  a  miartnre  of  myfteriou^ 
poetry,  and  profe ;  in  which  he  mentions  both  the 
origin  of  his  affe^ion  and  the  death  of  his  mifhefs^ 
who,  according  to  Boccacio,  died  at  the  age  of  14^ 
Dante  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  in  confeqoence 
of  this  event,  from  v^ioh  his  friends  endeavoured 
to  raife  htm,  by  perfuading  him  to  marriage.  He 
folk>wed  their  advice,  but  Unfortunately  made 
choice  of  a  lady,  who  refembled  the- celebrated 
Xantippe.  The  poet',  not  poiTefling  the  patience 
of  Socrates,  feparated  fion;  her  with  fuch  vche^ 
ment  exprelTions  of  diflike^  that  he  never  afters 
wards  admitted  her  to  his  prefence^  though  fhe 
had  born  him  fevera]  children.  In  tb?  early -part 
of  his  life  he  gained  fodi^>  credit  in  a  military' cha* 
rader :  diftingiiiihing  ihimiblf  by  his  bravery  tP  an 
a^ion  where  the  Florentines  obtained  a  fignalr\'ic«' 
tory  over  the  citizens  of  ^iccao.  He  became  ftiii 
more  eminent  by  the  acquisition  of  crvii  iiondurs  \ 
and  at  the-ag^of  3^  he  rofe  to  be  ©ne  of  the  chief 
taagtlttatc^  of  Florence^  being  eleded  by  the  fuf. 
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poet  dated  his  principal  misfortunes,  as  appears 
from  the  fragment  of  a  letter  quoted  by  Leonard 
Bruni,  one  of  his  early  biographers,  where  Dante 
ipeaka  of  his'. political  failure  wilh  that  liberal 
franknefs  which  integrity  infpires;    Italy  was  at 
that  time  diftracled  by  the  contending  fadions  of 
the   Ghifaellms  and  the  Guelphs :   the  latter,  a- 
iDong  whom  Dante  took  an  adive  part>  were  A- 
]gain .  divided  into  the  Blacks  and  the  Whites. 
•  Dante,  fays  Gravina,  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
unite  thefe  inferior  parties;  but  hi«  efforts  v^fere 
inetfcctual,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  unJ- 
jultly  perfecuted  by  thofe  of  his  own  faction*  »^  A 
powerful  citizen  of  Florence,  nomedCorfo  Donali^ 
had   taken    nieafures  ta  tenrtlnate  thcfe  iritefU^j^ 
bioils,  by  mtroducing  Chai Us  of  Valois,  brother 
lo  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France.    Dantcy  nuch 
4:rcat  vehemence,  oppofed  this  dif^raceful  projVdt, 
and  obtained  the  banllhrnent'  of  Donati  and  his 
pirtizans.    The  exiles  aprplieil  to  the  pope,  (Bo- 
niface VIIF-)   and  by  his  aiTiftance  fuccccded  in 
iheir:  defign.     Charles  of  Valois  entered  Florence 
in  triumphr-and  thofc  who  had  oppcfed  hisiad*- 
milFion  were  bani/hed  in  their  turn.    Dante  had 
.been  difpatched  to  Rome  as  the  ambadador  of: his 
party;  and  was  retucning,  when  he  received Un- 
telligence  of  this  revolution.     His  enemies,  avail- 
ing themfelves  of  his  abfeiicc,  had  procured  an  ini- 
quitous fentencc  againli  him,   by  which  he  ivas 
condemned  to  banilbmcnt,  and    his  pofTcflsbns 
v/erc  confifcated.    Boccacio  and.Marietti,  cxprcfs 
the  warmcft  indignation  againft  this  injuftic^  of 
his  country.    Dante,  on  receiving  the  intelligence, 
•took  refuge  in  Signa,  and  afterwards  in  Arezzo, 
where  many  of  his  party  wei^e  aiTembled,    An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  fui^rife  the  city  of  Florence, 
by  a  fmall  army  which  Dante- is  fuppofcd  to  have 
attended :  the  deftgn  mifcarried,  and  our  poet  Is 
conje<5lured  to  have  wandered  to  various  parts  of 
Italy,  till  he  found  a  patron  in.  the  great  Candelia 
Scala,  prince  xsf  Verona,  whom  he  has  celebrated 
in  his  poem.    The  high  fpirit  of  Danle  was  ill 
fuitcd  to  courtly  dcpetidence  5  and  he  is  faid  to 
have  loft  the  favour  of  his  Veroneze  patron  by  the 
rough  franknefs  of  his  behaviour.     From  Verona 
he  retired  to  France,  iiecording  to  Manetti ;  and 
Boccacio  affirms  that  he  difpitted  in  the  theologi.' 
cal  fchools  of  Paris  with  great  reput;atioa.    The 
icledtion  of  Henry  count  of  Luxemburgh  to  the 
^empire,  in  Nov.  13^^,  afforded  Dante  a  profped: 
of  being  reftored  to  his  native  city^^as  he  attached 
himfclf  to  the  intereft  .of .  the.ne.w,emperori   in 
whofe  fervicc  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his 
Latin  treatife  De  MonarchfOf  in  which  he  alferted 
the  rights  of  the  empire  againfl  theenaoachmcnts 
of  the  Papacy.     In  131a,  he  inftigated  Henry  to 
Jay  ^e^Q  to  Florence  ;  in  which  cntcrprife,  how- 
cver>  be  did  not  appear  in. perfon.    The  emperor 
was*  repulfed  by* the  Flbren tales';  and  his  death, 
in  ij  12,  deprived  Dante  of  atlbope^  of  re^eftablifli- 
ment  in  f  hareoce.    After  this  he  pafl'ed  fome  yeans 
in  Italy,  'in  a  ftate  of  pavday  and  di/lrefs,.  tiH  he 
found-  an   honourable  eftabliftiment  at  Ravejjnat 
under  the  prote<ftioD*of  Guido  Novello  da  Polt^ia, 
the  lord  of  that  ciey,  wl^  r:?eeived  this  illuf^rtous 
exile  with  themoft  endearing  liberality,  continued 
.  ^o  prote(ft  him. through  the  few  remaining  year^ 
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But  from  tills  exaltition the    of  his  life,. andr extended  his  munificence  to  hit 
aihes.     Eloquence  iras  one  of  the  many  talents 
tvhich  Dante  eminently- poflcfled.      On  this  ac- 
count  be  -waj  emplo^^d  on  14  different  cmbafliei 
in  the  courfe  of  his  life,   and  fucceeded  in  the 
moft  of  them.  •    His  patron  Guido  fent  him  as  hii 
aaxbaflfadprto'Tiegociate  a  peace  with  the  Ver*c- 
tians,  .yvho   wfere   jHrparing  to  attack  Ravenna. 
Manetti  ailerts  that  he  was  unable  to  procure  a 
'public  'kudience  at  Venice,  and  returned  to  Ra- 
venna.by  land,  from  his  apprehenfions  of  theV& 
netian  fleet;  when  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and 
the  mortification  of  failing  in  his  attempt,  to  pr©. 
(erve  liis.  generous  patron  from  the  frnpending 
^laogec,  threw  him  into  a  fever^  which  terminated 
in  death.on.  thri  14th  Sept.  rjai.    He  died,  howi 
ever,  in  the  palace  of  his  friend ;  and  the  altij^tion. 
a£e  .Guido  paid  the  moib  tender  regard  to  his  me- 
mory.   He  commanded  th?  body  to  be  adorned 
with  political  ornaments,  and,  after  being  carried 
en  a  bier  through  the  ftrects  of  Ravenna  by  the 
moft  Ultiftrk)U8)citizen«i  to  be  dcpolited  in  a  mar- 
ble  coflRn.    He  pronounced  himfelf  the  funeral  0- 
ration,  ^nd  expreded  his  defign  of  cr^dting  a  fplen* 
d»*t  monument  in  honour  of  the  deceafed :  a  de- 
Jiga  which   his  fubfcquent  misfortunes  rendered 
him  unable  Xo  accompliih^    But  this  was  done  bf 
Bernard    Bembo,   the  father  of  the  cardina),  it 
i4^3>  with  a  proper  epitaph  in  Latin.    Bcco^fcio 
afferts,  that  Dante  began  his  Inferno^  (the  work 
which  has  immbrtaliac^  his  name,)  and- had  finifli* 
ed  7  cantos  of  it  before  his* exile ;  that  in  the  plun- 
der of  his  houfe,  on  that  event,  the  beggining  d 
his  poem  was  fortunately  prcforved,  but  remain 
ed  for  fome  time  negleAed,  till  its  merit  being  ac< 
cidentally  difcoj^ered  by  an  intelligem  poet  named 
Dnzo,  it  was  iimt  to  the  marquis  Malefpina,'  an 
Italian  nobleman,  by  whom  Dante  was  then  pro- 
tected.   The  marquis  reftored  thcfe  papers  to  th( 
poet,  and  intreated  him  to  proceed  in  the  work 
To  this  incident  we  are  probably  indebted  for  tbii 
celebrated  ^oem,.  which  Dante  muft  haveconti< 
mied  under  all  the  difadvantages  of  an  unfortit 
nate  and  agitated  life.  It  does  not  appear  at  whai 
time  he  completed  it ;  perhaps  before  he* quitted 
Verona^  as  he  dedicated  the  Paradlfe  to  his  Ve 
ronefe   patron..      The  critics  have  ^varioufly  ao 
counted  for  his  having  called  his  poem  a  nmed^ 
He  gave  it  that  title,  (faid  one  of  his  fona,)  be 
caufc  it  opens  with  diftrefs  and  clofes  with  felicity 
The  very  high  efjtimatton  in  which  this  produdtioc 
was  held  by  his  countrymen,  appears  from  a  fiogti 
i'ar  inftitution  in  the  republic  of  Florence  ;  which, 
in  137 3>  aiFigqed  a  public  ilipend  to  a  perfon  ap 
pointed  to  i;ead  ledlurcft  on  it.    The  crittcai^da 
fortations  that^have  b(9Q  written'on  vDante.are  al 
moft  a$  .nuw^rousasi  thofe  Ct>  which  Hoihec  hai 
given  .birth::  the  ItaUan^Hke  the  Grecian  band 
has  beeq  the  fubjeft  of  thchtrfieft  panegyric;  aw 
of  the  gro.ffeft  in.Ye^ive.    Voltaire  hasipokeno 
him  with  that  precipitate  vivacity,  which. ih  frfl 
qtreutly  led  h^m  to  infirit  the  reputation  of  tbi 
beft  writers.       But  more  temperate  and'  candic 
critics  have  ^fplayed.  the  mprits  of  this  origtna 
poet.'  'Mr  Wharton  has,  introduced  into  bis  latl 
volume  on  Engliih  poetry,  a  judiciO*J8  and  fpirit 
ed  fummary  of.  Dante's  performancess. 
(t;)  Daht^^  John.Baptift^  a  native  of  Pofugia 
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al  18  fxoe^Ifot  matbematiciaRy  'called  the  runo 
^^  for  the  wing&  b«  made  bimfelf,  and  with 
ikfiew  firvenil  limes  over  the  lakp  llirafy- 
t  He  fdl  in  one  of  his  cntexvnres ;  the  iron 
vith  which  be  managed  one  of  his  wings 
fdfed ;  bf  which  accideDt  he  broke  his. 
bit  k  was  let  by  the  lUrgcons,  and  he  was. 
calkd  to  Venice  to  prot'cis  mathematics. 
HORP,  7k  town  in  HoldwTtiefs,  Yorkfh 
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U8y  that  in  I7S*>  there  died  but  1846  porfons.  |ts 
own  iliipping  is  numerous ;  but  the  foreign  Oiips 
coiiftadtly  rcfortin^  to  it  aw?  more  fo,  whereof 
10 f 4  arrived  there  in  175  a  j  in.  which  year  affo 
i%%i  Poliib  velFels  came, down  tbeViftula,  chitflf . 
laden  with  corn,  for  its  match tefs  giranaries ;  fromr 
whence  that  g^ain  is  dillributed  to  many  foreign 
nations,  P<^aiia  being  juftly  detjmed  the  greateft 
niagazine  for  com  in  all  £urope,  and  D4ntzick  thoi 
'ON,  George  James, a  celebrated  French,  gr^ateft  port  for  diftributing  it  every  where :  be- 
#bo  had  an  a^ive  hand,  dnrinjg  the    Tides  which,  Dantzick  exports  great,  quantities  o^ 

naval  ftores,  and  a  ,vaft  variety  of  other  articles. 


Rvolution«  in  ere«5ting  thafe  bloody  rcvo- 

tnbunais ;  and  cftabHihing  that  defpotic 

whereby,  after  having  Wougbt  many  great 

thefuillotine,  bs  bimfelf  at  laft.feil  a  fa« 

He  vras  bom  at  Areis  fur  L'Aube*  in  1 760; 

bmi  to  the  law ;  was  an  excell^t  orator, 

advocate  by  profeHion :  with  regard  to  re- 

flpiobns,  he  openly  avowed  himfelf  an  a- 

is  poiitics»  he  was  a  decided  republican : 

tillered  with  Robert^ierre,  he  was  ac- 

«f  ioti-revoluf  ionary  meafures»  and  being 

*  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal,,  in  their 
maooer,  he  was  guillotined  along 

8  deputies  at  Paris ;  on  the  5tb  Apri^ . 
the  34th  year  of  his  age.  ^ 
^1£Y,  a  vtlla^^e  in  Huntingdonnure, 
iEY,  near  NIalmfl>ur>-,  Wilts. 
"CK,  or  >  the  capital  of  Polilh  Pruflia, 
IG,        5  i^  feated  on  a  branch  of  the 
4  miles  above  where  it  falls  into  the 
This  city  is  famous  in  hiftory  on  many 
pvticularly  that  of  its  being  formerly. 

*  of  the  ilinreatic  afTociation,  common* 
Hans£  Towns.     It  is  large,  beau- 

.  and  rich  ;  its  houfes  generally  are 
^\  and  nnany  of  its  (Ireets  are  planted 
trees.  One  of  tiie  fuburbs  is  called 
and  the  Scots  have  great  privileges 
of  their  gallant  defence  of  the 
one  of  the  family  of  Douglas,  when 
by  the  Poles*  It  is  faid  there  are 
30,000  pedlars  of  that  nation  in  Po- 
tr^rei  on  fxx>t,  and  fome  with  3,  4,  or 
h  the  time  of  king  Charles  II.  they 
^53>ooo:  in  that  reign  Sir  John  Den- 
llr  KiUigrcw  were  fent  to  take  the  num- 
liKi&t  and  to  tax  them  by  the  poll,  with 
'  of  Poland's  licence ;  which  having  ob- 
7^Mt>ught  home  L.  10,000  Sterling,  be- 
charges  in  the  journey.  Dantzick  has 
and  is  ftill  a  moft  eminent  com- 
aty,  although  it  feems  to  be  fomewhat 
swidian  glory,  which  was  probably  about 
letlut  the  prefident  De  Thou  wrote  his 
wwaed  Hifloria  /ui  TemporiSf  wherein  he 
Tcriehratcs  its  commerce  and  grandeur, 
..  It  was  a  republic,  claiming  a  fmall  adja- , 
gJttjtoTjr  about  40  milcsround  it,  which  were 
SPwprotcaion  of  the  king  and  the  republic 
H*^  ^t*  magiftracy,  and  the  majority  of  its 
2*^ are  Lutherans;  although  the  Romanifts 
^■S^**  ^  equally  tolerated  in  it.  It  has 
P^"*!  with  n;any  convents  and  hofpitals. 
^^■MbiUnis  baie  been  computed  to  amount 
J*^;  hut  later  computations  fall  very  con- 
J"*jftart  of  it,  as  appears  by  its  annual  bill 
*««ri  exhibited  by  Dr  Bufching,  who  tells 


Dr  Biilching  affirois,  that  it  appears  from  ancieiUt 
records,  as  early  a^  the  year  997,  that  Dantzick 
was  a  commercial  city,  ai^d  not  a  village  or  iBcoft- 
fid  arable  town  as  ibme  pretend.  The  inhabitants^ 
of  Dantzick  have  ofti^n  changed  their  mailers,  and 
have  fometimes  been  under  the  protc«^tion  «tf  thsS 
Englilh  and  Dutch ;  but  generally,  have  ihown  a* 
great  predlle^ion  for  the  kingdom  and  republic* 
of  Poland,  as  being  lefs  likely  to  rival  thtfm  iu. 
their  trade,  or  abridge  them  of  their  imtnnnitics,* 
which  r^ach  even  to  the  privilege  of  coining  ino*. 
ney.  Though  ftrongly  fortified,  and  pofleCTed  of 
150  largp^brafs  cannon,*  it  could  not,  through  its 
(ituation,  Aand  a  regular  liege,  being  furrounded 
with  eminences.  In  x  734,  the  inhabitants  difco* 
vei'ed  a  remarkable  attachment  and  fidelity  to-  • 
w^rds  Stai)jflaus  king  of  Poland,  not  only  when* 
his  euenaies,  the  RuHums,  were  at  their  gates,  hut 
even  in  pofTeflion  of  the  city.  7'his  city  was  ex- 
enapted  l>y  Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  PiufTia,' 
from  t.^^C^  claims  which  he  made  on  the  ueigh^. 
bouring  countries;  notwithftanding  which^  Pre-, 
da-ick  William  II.  his  fuccefTor,  feixed  on  part  of 
the  territories  bt;longing  to  Dantzick,  under  pre- 
tence of  their  having  been  formerly  part  of  Poliih- 
Prufiia.  He  then  proceeded  to  pollefs  himfelf  of^ 
the  port  duties  belonging  to  that  city,  and  crec-> 
ted  a  cuftom  houfe  in  the  harbour,  where  he  laid 
arbitrary  and  infupportable  duties  upon  goods  ex* 
ported  or  imported.  To  complete  the  fyfteni,  of 
oppreifion,  cuftom  houfes  were  ereded  at  the  very, 
gates  of  Dantzick,  fo  that  no  perfons  could  go  nv 
or  out  of  the  town  without  being  fearched  in  the 
ftrideA  manner.  Such  is  the  treatment  which  the 
city  of  Dantzick  received  from  the  king  of  Pruflli». 
though  few  cities  have  ever  exifted  which  have, 
been  comprehended  in  fo  many  general  and  par- 
ticular treaties,  and  whofe  rights  and  liberties  have, 
been  fo  frequently  fecured,  and  guaranteed  by  fo 
many  great  powers,  and  by  fuch  a  long  and  re- 
gular uiccefTion  of  public  ads,  as  that  of  Dantzick: 
has  been.  In  1784,  it  was  blockaded  by  his  troopa 
on  various  pretences :  but  by  the  interpofition  i  £ 
the  emprefs  of  RufTia  and  of  the  king  of  Poland, 
they  were  withdrawn ;  and  a  compromise  having 
taken  place,  the  city  was  reftorcd  to  ks  former 
immunities.  Neverthelefs,  its  trade  has  fince  been 
rather  upon  the  decline,  the  merchants  choofirg 
to  fettle  where  their  property  may  be  more  fecurew 
And  in  1763,  he  fcized  on  the  city  itfelf  with  the 
reraaintler  of  the  province,  which  he  added  to  his. 
dominions.  At  this  period,  it  is  faid,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  amounted  only  to  30,000.  Dant- 
zick is  68  miles  WSW.  of  Konigfbcrg,  30  SE.  of 
Marienburg,  and  i6o  NW.  by  VJ^.  of  War  law. 
Lon.  18.  j8.  E.  I^it.  54.  aa*  N. 
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DANTELOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  iti  the 
latinate  of  Lemberg,  64  miles  E.  of  Lembcrg. 

DAON^  a  to\rn  of  France,  in  the  departn 
of  Maine,  6  tnifes  S.  of  Chatesiu*Gontier« 

*  To  DAP.  ^',  n.  fcorruifted  from  dip.]    T^< 
fall  gently  into  the  water :  a  word,  I  believe,  1 


•  DANiJBA,  a  town  of  Africa,  Hi  this  kingdom 
df  TomanL 

DANUBE,  the  largeft  and  n)oft  ooniiderable 
Hver  m  Eut(^,  rifing  in  the  Black  Foreft,  near 
Xunberg ;  and  running  NE.  through  Swabia  hf 

Wxtif  the  capital  of  that  conntry ;  then  running    __.,  ^ ^ ,  .  -,^.^,^,, 

£.  through  BafTaria  and  Auftria,  pafles  by  Ratif-    ufed  by  anglers.— 1  have  taught  him  hoWtoci 
bon,  Paijau,  Ens,  and  Vienna.       It  then  ehters    a  chub,  by  Japping  with  a  gra£ibopp€fr.  /fMft 
Hungary,  and  runs  S£.  from  Prefburg  to  Buda,'      *  DAPATICAL.  adj.  [f^tn  dapaiietu,  ^ 
xod  Co  on  to  Belgrade ;  after  which  it  divider  Bui-    Smnptuous  in  cheer^  Bailey. 
garia  from  MoHachia  and  Mokikvia,  difcharging       DAPHNiSUS,  an  epithet  of  Apollo, 
itfclf  by  feveral  channels  into  the  Black  Seaj  in       '-      -  —  - 

the  province  of  Beflarabia.  Towards  the  mouth, 
it  was  called  the  Istp r  by  the  ancients  \  and  it  is 
now  faid,  that  four  of  the  mouths  are  choaked 
up  with  fand,  and  that  there  are  only  two  re- 
iBaioing.  It  n^ceiveS  60  rivers,  great  and  fmali,  in 
its  com-fe,  artd  runs  near  to,  or  wafhes  the  follow- 
ing cities  and  towns ;  Eicfaingen,  Ulm,  (where  it 
begins  to  be  navigable^  Donawert,  Neuburg, 

ingoldftadt,  Straubing,  Palfaw,  Lints,  Ipsi  Stein,  from  its  plenty  of  water,  and  ita  fofl  brettli 
Tuin,  Vienna,  Prefburg,  Raab  or  Javarin,  Co-  breezes.  The  grove  was  of  bay  trees,  intcri 
morn,  Gite,  Vlcegrad,  Waitzen,  Peft,  Buda,  ed  with  cyprefs ;  which  muKf^lied  fo  faft,  ai 
Colocea,  Baja,  lilock,  Peterwaradin,  Belgrade,  occupy  the  whole  of  it.  I^ompey  gave  fom^i 
Semrindria,  Vipalanka,  Orfova,  Vidden,  Nicopoli»  for  eolai^ging  the  grove.  Antiochus  BpiphanetU 
Ruflig  or  Rufceck)  Driftra,  Kaflbvat,  Kirlova,  a  very  large  temple  to  Daphnasbe  Apollo.  1 
ibrail.  Rem,  Rakel,  Hakzi,  Ifmail,  Tolcza,  Kilia,  place  At  Wngth  became  fo  infatncAis,  that  pm 
&c.  It  is  fo  deep  between  Buda  and  Belgrade,  that  of  modefty  and  ^hai^dter  avoided  reibrtine  tS 
theTurk^and  Chiiftians  have  had  men  of  war  fothat  DaphniCi  mores  became  proverbial*  ' 
•  upon  it ;  and  yet  it  is  not  navigable  to  the  Black  (II.  i.)  Daphks,  in  bolAny,  spurgb  hkVtt 
Sea,  on  account  of  the  catarads.  The  Danube  a  genus  of  the  ntono^ynia  order,  bejooging  itf  1 
was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Roman  empire  in  Europe.  It  was 
worihipped  as  a  deity  by  the  Scythians. 

DANVERS,  a  townihip  of  Mafiachafets,  in 
EiTex  county,  adjoining  Salem  on  the  NW.  in 
which  it  was  formerly  comprehended  by  the  name 
of  Salem  village.  It  conGfts  of  two  pariihes*  con- 
tains 2425  inhabitants,  and  was  incorpprated  in 
1757.    The  nioft  confiderable  and  compad  fettle- 


(f.  I.)  DAPHNE,  in  ancient  g60graphy^  a  i 
diftrid.on  the  lake  Samachonitis,  ki  the  Hi( 
Galilee,  very  pleafant  atki  plentifully  watered  1 
fprings,  which  feed  the  Lefier  Jordan ;  wh« 
iu  name  feeihs  to  arife,  probably  in  imitatkn 
that  near  Antioch,    See  N*  ». 

(i.JDaphne^  aii  ancient  village,  5  miles  A 
Antioch*  See  Antioch,  N^  I.  $  a.  Its  grovel 
80  ftadia  or  xo  ihiles  in  extent.  It  was  very  pled 


odtandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  li 
thod  ranking  under  the  31ft  orders  Fepred 
There  (b  no  calyx;  the  corolla  is  qnadrifid  I 
marcefcent,  inclofiug  the  Aatnina.  The  fruitl 
monofpermous  berry.  There  are  15  fpecies { 
which  the  following  are  moll  remarkable : 

I.  Daphne  ali^ina,  the  alpintr  dctphftf^  trtii 
weloMy  is  a  low  deciduous  ihrub,  native  of  \ 
Alps,  Geneva,  Italy,  and  Auflria. "  It  will  gt^ 


ment  in  it,  is  forntcd  by  a  continuation  of  the  prin-    to  the  height  of  about  a  yard.    The  leaves 


cipal  ftreet  of  Salem,  which  extends  more  than  2 
miles  towahi  the  country,  having  nnany  workftiops 
of  mechanics,  and  feveral  for  retaffiftg  goods. 
Large  quantities  of  bricks  and  coarfe  earthen  ware 
are"  manufa^ured  here.  Another  pleafant  and 
thriving  fettlement  is  at  the  head  of  Severely  river 
called  New -Mills;  where  a  few  vefll^l^  a^  h\xi\\  and 
owned.  The  town  of  Danvers  receives  an  annual 
compenfation  of  L.  10  from  the  proprietors  of  Ef- 
fcx  bridge,  for  the  obftruAion  of  the  river. 

(i.)  DANVILLE,  a  thriving  poll  town  of  Ken- 
tucky,  in  Mercer  county,  pleafantly  fituated  in  a 
large,  fertile  plain,  on  the  SW.  fide  of  Dick's  river, 
35  miles  SSW.  of  Lexington.  It  has  a  prelbyte- 
It  is  40  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Frankfort, 


fpear-fliaped,  obtnfe,  and  hoary  ttnckraeath.  1 
Sowers  come  o«t  in  clufters  from  the  fides  of  ( 
branches,  and  ai e  very  fragrant :  They  appear 
March,  and  are  fticceeded  by  red  benies,  that 
pen  in  September. 

2.  Daphne  cnxorvmi  the^Mr-Am^^^i^ii 
or  cHforum^  is  a  very  low  d^eidnous  fhrub;  1 
tive  of  Switzerland,  Hungary,  the  Alps  and  Pyi 
nean  mountains.  This  rifea  with  a  /hruM 
branching  ftalk,  to  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and 
half  high. '  The  leaves  are  narrow,  ipear-lhape 
and  grow  irregulariy  on  the  branches.  The  flo* 
ers  are  produced  in  clufters  at  the  end*  of*^ 
little  twigs :  They  app  ar  in  March,  are  of  a  pj 
pie  colour,  and  pJoflTeHed  of  a  fragrance  little  i 


rian  churchc  ^ ^ ,    ... 

83  from  LouTville,  aoi  from  Hawkins  in  Tennef-   ferior  to  that  of  tlje  nKzereon ;  but  are  fcldom  fu 
fee,  and  830  from  Philadelphia.   Lon.  85.  30.  W.    ceeded  by  feeds  in  England, 
Lat.  .^7.  30.  N. 

{%,)  Danville,  a  very  thriving  townfhip  in  Ca- 
ledon  a  c  »unty,  Vermont.  It  was  a  wildernefs,^ 
without  fo  much  as  a  finglc  family,  a  tew  years 
ago,  and  now  contains  574  inhabitants,  h  lies  8 
rniit-srN'VV.  of  Bamrt 


DANVOIT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados;  18  miles  S.  of  Bayeaux. 
DANYAN,  a  town  in  Connaught,  Ireland. 


3.  Daphn-e  cif-iDiUM,  the  jfax'^ka'ved  dtphr^ 
is  a  low  deciduons  (hrub  ;  native  of  Italy,  Spai 
and  aboiTt  Montpelier.  This  Ipecics  feldom  grot 
higher  than  3  feet.  The  brarches  are  very  flcndc 
and  ornamented  with  narrow,  fpear-fliaped,  poin 
ed  leaves,  much  like  thofe  of  the  common  fla: 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  at  the  en^ 
of  the  branches:  They  are  fmall,  come  out 
June,  but  arc  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Englam 
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4.  Dapkhe  laureola,  the  fpurge  laurel  or  e-    dens, 
"▼trr^reen  daphne;  a  low  evergreen  Ihnib,  coni- 
naon  in  fome  parts  of  this  kingdom,  alfo  in  Swit- 
seriaud  and  France.    This  (brub  leldom  grows 
snore  than  a  yard  or  4  feet  high  ;  it  lends  out  ma- 
ny braiKThes  from  the  bottom,  and  thefe  are  co- 
vcx^ed  with  a  fmooth.  light-brown  batk  that  is  v«ry 
thick.    Toe  bark,  on   the  younger  branches  is 
fittooth  and  green ;   and .  thefe  are  very  clofely 
^amHhed  with  leaves  of  a  delightful  ilrong  lucid 
gnea  colour.   Thefe  leaves  lit  clofe  to  the  branch- 
es,, aad  are  produced,  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they 
bsKve  the  appearance,  at  a  irnall  diftance,  of  cluf- 
lers  at  the  end  of  the  branches.    They  are  fpear- 
ihzped,  (hining,  fmooth  and'  thick ;  tbetr  edges 
are  entire.    Uanbury  extols  this  plant  with  a  de* 
>  giee  of  enthuiiafm,  aild  fays,  **  this  is  another  cx- 
ceUent  property  of  this  tree,  that  it  is  thus  poi^ei- 
fed  of  fuch  delightful  leaves  for  its  ornament. 
Thefe  leaves  when  growing  under  the  drip  of  trees, 
ipread  open,  and  exhibit  their  green,  pure*  and  un* 
taniiihed,  in  its  natural  colour;   when  plante<t 
.  ingiy  in  exp«fed  places,  they  naturally  turn  back 
nilk  a  kind  of  twift,  and  the  natural  ereen  of  the 
leafisoheo  alloyed  with  a  brown  tinge.     Thiff 
'fltrob  is  aio  valuable  on  account  of  its  flowers ; 
not  brcaufe  they  make  any  great  fliow,  but  from 
tbeir {hgiance,  aad  the  time  they  appear;  for  ic 
win  be  in  blow  the  beginning  of  January,  and  will 
coatioae  fo  until  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April 
k&re  the  Bovver  fall  oflF ;  during  which  time  they 
newer  faikto  diffufe  abroad  their  agreeable  odours, 
whidi  are  refreftiing  and  inoffenftve.    In  the  even- 
logs  efpecialiy,  they  are  more  than  commonly  li- 
beral ;  infomuch  that  a  few  plants  will  often  per-^ 
fame  the  whole  end  of  a  garden ;  and  when  this 
happens  early,  before  many  flowers  appear,  the 
ikoikilful  in  flowers,  perceiving  an  uncommon  fra- 
^ancy,  are  at  onqe  ftruck  with  furprize,  and  im- 
loediately  begin  enquiring  from  whence  it   can 
proceed.     Neither  are  its  odours  confined  to  a 
garden   only ;  but,  when  planted  near  windows, 
*they  will  enter  parlours,  and  afcend  even  into 
bed  chambers,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the  poffef- 
for,  and   furprize  of  every  freih  viiitor."    Thefe 
*  flowers  make  but  little  fbow ;  for  they  are  fmall 
aad  of  a  greenifli  yellow.    They  are  produced  a- 
moDgft  the  leaves  from  the  fldes  of  the  (lalks,  in 
finall  clufters,  and  will  often  be  fo  hid  by  them, 
as  to  be  unnoticed  by  any  but  the  curious.— 
*rhey  are  fucceedcd  by  oval  l>erries,  which  are 
M  green,  and  afterwards  black  when  ripe.  Thefe 
berries  will  be  in  fnch  plenty  as  to  be  very  orna- 
aeatal ;  but  will  foon  be  eaten  up  by  the  birds ; 
]irtik:h  is  another  good  property  of  this  tree,  as  it 
kvites  the  different  forts  of  whiflling  birds  to  flock 
trhcre  it  is  planted  in  great  plenty. 

J.  Daphne  mszereum,  the  mezereon,  or 
fpurge  olive,  is  a  low  deciduous  flirub.  It  is  a 
pative  of  Germany,  and  has  alip  been  difcovered 
in  fome  woods  near  Andover  in  Hampfliire.  Of 
this  elegant  plant  tliere  are  4  varieties :  x.  The 
'^hite:  a.  The  pale  red:  ,v  The  crimfon;  and 
4.  The  purple  flowering.— Hanbury  fays,  "  thefe 
ihiiibs  ha^  every  perfection  to  recommend  them 
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a.  Thev  will  be  in  blrtom  when  few  it^eif 
efpccially  of  the  (hriibhy  tribe,  prefent  their  ho- 
nours, it  will  be  in  February,  nay,  f(>me^imes 
in  January ;  then  Will  the  twigs  be  garniihed  with 
flowers  all  around  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Kach  twig  has  the  appearance  of  a  fpike  of  flow-t  " 
ers  of  the  moft  confummate  kiftre;  and  whethL-r 
beheld  near  or  at  a  diftance,  it  b.'S  a  moft  enchant- 
ing appearance.  The  fenfe  of  fmclii'rsg  is  pcculi-. 
arly  re^Mled  by  the  flowers}  their  ipiry  fwcetnefa 
is  diflufed  around,  and  the  air.  is  perfumed  with 
their  odours  to  a  confiderable  diltance.  Bender 
the  beauty  of  the  leaves,  which  come  ont  after 
the  flowers  are  fallen,  and  which  are  of  a  pleafant 
gi'een  colour  and  an  oblcong  figure,  it  will  be  \\i\i 
of  red  berries  in  June,  which  will  continue  grow- 
ing till  Ibe  autumn.  Of  thefe  berries  tli6  birds  are 
very  fond ;  fo  that  whoever  is  delighted  with  thcfs- 
fongfters,  fliould  have  a  quantity  of  them  planlrd 
all  over  the  outiides  of  his  wildemefs  quarters." 
The  root  <>f  the  mezereon  was  long  ufed  m  the 
Lifl>oii  diet-drink,  a  remedy  faid  to  be  good  foi* 
feveral  complaints,  particularly  nodes  aird  othoi' 
fymptoms  refifting  the  ufe  of  mercury.  The  com- 
pofuion  of  this  diet-drink  isdefcribed  in  thcKdin^ 
burgh  PhyHcal  iCfl'ays,  by  Dr  Donald  Monro  of 
London.  On  chewing  the  root  it  proves  very 
pungent,  and  its  acrimony  js  accumulated  about 
the  fauces,  and  is  very  durable.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  under  the  form  of  decodtion ;  and  it  enters^ 
the  decodum  farfaparillae  compofltum  of  the  Lon^ 
don  oollege  ;  but  it  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  powder 
combined  with  fome  ina^ive  one,  as  that  of  li^ 
quorice-root.  It  is  apt  to  occaflon  vomiting  and 
purging:  fo  mufb  be  began  in  grain  dofes,  and 
gradually  rncreafed.  It  is  often  ufefully  combined 
with  mercury.  The  bark  of  the  root,  which  is 
the  moft  acrimonious  part,  is  recommended  in 
the  pharmacopoeia  chirurgica,  to  be  fteeped  irf 
viwegar,  and  applied  to  promote  tlie  difcharge  of 
ifl\ie8«  Mezereon  has  alfo  been  of  ufe  in  tumours 
and  cutaneous  eruptions  not  venereal.  The  wholo 
plant  is  very  corrofive;  and  fix  of  the  berries,  it 
is  faid,  will  kill  a  wolf.  A  woman  gave  twelve 
graiii:i  of  the  berries  to  her  daughter  who  had  3 
quartan  ague  ;  the  vomited  blood,  and  died  imme^ 
diateiy. 

6.  Daphne  .  TARTOMRAiRA,  the  oval-Uatfed 
dapbruy  or  tartonrairayZ\firy  low  deciduous  ibrub^ 
is  a  native  of  France  and  Italy.  I'his  rifes^  with 
a  woody  ftalk  to  the  height  of  about  two  feet. 
The  branches  are  numerous,  irregular,  tough,  and 
covered  with  a  light-brown-cofoured  bark.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  very  fmall,  fbft  to  the  touch,  and 
fhining.  The  floweis  are  produced  in  clufters 
from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks :  They  are  white,  come 
out  in  June,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries 
which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 

6.  Daphne  THYMELiCA,  the  mHk<wort»!ea'ved 
dapbney  or  the  thymeiaa\  a  low  deciduous  fhrub* 
a  native  of  Spain  and  the  fouth  of  France.  The 
thymelaca  will  grow  to  the  height  of  a  yard.  The 
ftalks  of  this  fpecies  are  upright,  branched,  and 
covered  with  a  light  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are 
fpear-ihaped,  fmooth,  and  in  fome  refpeds  rcfem^* 


as  flowering  flirubs. '  i.  They  are  of  low  growth,  bte  thofe  of  milk-wort.    Ihe  flowers  are  produ 

feldom  ariflng  to  more  than  3  or  4  feet  in  height,  ced  in  clufters  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks:  They 

and  therefore  are  proper  even  for  the  fmalleit  '^ar-  are  of  a  grcenilh  colour,  have  no  footftalks,  ap- 
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pear  in  March,  and  are  lucceeded  by  fmall  yel- 
\ow\ih  berries,  which  will  be  rip..:  in  Auguft. 

S.  Daphne  vIllosa,  the  hairy  leaved  daphne, 
a  very  low  deciuUDus  ihrub,  native  of  Spiin  and 
Portugal.  The  ftalks  are  ligneous,  about  2  feet 
h  gh,  and  fend  forth  branches  alternately  from 
the  fides.  The  leaves  are  fpear-fliaped,'  plane, 
hairy  on  both  fides,  and  grow  on  very  ihort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  flowers  have  very  narrow  tubes,  are 
faiall,  and  make  no  great  (how  ;  They  come  out 
in  Junfe,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  ripe  feeds  in 
England.  This  ftirub,  in  fome  fituations,  retains 
its  leaves  all  winter  in  fuch  beauty  as  to  caufe  it 
to  be  ranked  among  the  low-growing  evergreens ; 
but  as  in  others  it  is  fometimes  fliattered  with  the 
firft  black  winds,  it  is  left  to  the  gardener,  whe- 
ther to  place  this  (hrub,  among  the  deciduous  trees 
or  evergreens. 

(ii.)  Daphse,  culture  and  propaoatiow 
OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF.'  The  mezcreoo 
(N°  5.)  ripens  its  feeds  with  us,  w/ch  may  at 
any  time  be  eafily  obtained,  if  fecured  from  birds. 
Previous  therefore  to  fowing  the  healthieft  and 
molt  thriving  trees  of  the  white,  the  pale,. and  the 
deep  red  forts,  (hould  be  marked  out,  and  as  foon 
as  t!ie  bfrries  begin  to  alter  from  green,  they  muft . 
be  covered  with  nets,  to  fecure  them  from  the 
birds,  which  would  otherwife  devour  them  all. 
The  berries  will  be  ripe  in  July.  The  beft  foil 
for  thefe  plants  is  a  good  fat  black  earth,  fuch  as 
is  found  in  kitchen  gardens  that  have  been  well 
manured  and  managed  for  many  years.  No  par- 
ticular regard  need  be  paid  to  the  fituation ;  for  as 
this  tree  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eurdpe, 
It  will  prow  in  a  north  border  pertedt I y  well.  The 
ground  being  made  fine,  and  cleared  of  roots  of 
all  forts,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  hardly  half  an 
inch  deep,  and  the  mould  riddled  over  them. 
They  will  want  no  other  attention  until  fpring, 
Thefe  feeds  will  fometimes  remain  in  the  ground 
two  yejirs ;  but  for  the  moft  part  they  come  up 
the  fpring  after  fowing ;  and  the  feed  lings  require 
no  other  care  during  fumraer  tlian  weeding,  and 
gentle  watering  in  dry  weather.  After  they  have 
been  in  the  feed-bed  one  year,  the  ftronged  may 
be  drawn  out,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  to 
make  room  for  the  others ;  though,  if  they  do 
not  come  up  very  clofe,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
let  them  remain  in  the  feed-bed  until  the  fecond 
autumn  :  when  they  (hould  be  taken  up  with  care, 
and  planted  in  beds  at  a  foot  afunder  each  way. 
Oftober  is  the  beft  month  for  planting  them  out 
finally  ;  although  they  will  grow  if  removed  any 
time  between  then  and  fpring.  The  other  fpecies 
of  this  genus  require  a  different  management. 
The  fpurge  laurel  is  propagated  by  feeds,  in  the 
f^me  manner  as  the  mezereon,  but  all  the  other 
f )  ts  are  with  difficulty  propagated  and  retained, 
M  hey  will  by  no  meann  bear  removing,  even  when" 
f  -diings;  and  if  ever  this  is  attempted,  not  one  in 
To  J  will  grow.  They  are  raifcd  by  f^eds,  which 
we  receive  from  the  place  where  they  grow  natu- 
rally ;  and  he  who  is  defirous  of  having  thefe 
j»hnt.i,  muft  manage  theii  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Let  a  compeft  be  prepared  of  thefe  equal 
divifion^i;  one  4th  part  of  lime  rubbifli  ;  one  4th 
part  of  drift  or  fc.i  (;ind  ;  another  of  fpiinters  of 
rucks,  fome  broad  and  others  fjuller;   and  the 
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other  of  maide  earth  from  a  rich'pafture.  Let 
thefe  be  mixed  all  together,  and  filled  into  large 
pots.  In  each  of  thefe  pats  put  a  feed  or  two, 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  the  fineft  of  the  mould. 
We  receive  the  feeds  in  the  fpnng ;  fo  that  there 
is  little  hope  of  their  coming  up  until  the  fpring 
foUowing:  Let,  therefore,  the  pots  be  fet  in  the 
(hade  all  the  fiimmer,  and  in  the  autumn  removed 
into  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the 
influence  of  the  fun's  rays  all  winter.  In  March 
let  them  be  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  an4 
the  plants  will  foon  after  .appear.  This  bed  wilk 
canfe  them  to  be  ftrong  plants,  by  autumn ;  and 
when  all  danger  of vfroft  is  over,  they  may  be  an* 
covered  wholly,  and  permitted  to  ?njoy  the  open 
air.  In  autumn  they  (hould  )x*  removed  into  thff 
green  houfe-,  or  fet  under  an  hot-bed  frame  al) 
V  inter ;  and  in  fpring  they  (hould  be  placed  ^htn 
they  are  to  continue  moulding- them  up  the  Height 
of  the  pot ;  the  pots  being  fufficiently  broken  trf 
make  way  for  their  roots  as  they  (hoot,  and  theit 
left  to  nature. — The  fituation  of  the  4  tenderer 
forts  (N''  5,  6,  7,  and  8.)  muft  be  well  fheltereds 
and  if  it  be  naturally  rocky,  fandy,  and  dry,  it 
will  be  the  better ;  for  in  the  places  where  the^ 
grow  naturally,  they  ftrike  into  the  crevices  of; 
rocks,  and  flouri(h  where  there  is  hardly  aniy  aj^ 
pearance  of  fcHl.  The  emorum  and  the  alpine  tb» 
meUa  (N**  1  and  ».)  are  very  handy*  and  will  grow 
in  the  coldeft  fituation ;  but  the  other  forts  (hould 
have  a  warm  foil,  and  a  well-(heHeced  fite,  or 
they  will  be  deftroyed  in  bad  weather. 

(III.  I.)  Daphne,  in  the  Pagan  mythology,  a 
daughter  of  the  rivir  Peneus  by  the  goddefs  Terraij 
of  whom  Apollo  became  enamoured.  This  pa(J[| 
(ion  had  been  raifed  by  Cupid ;  with  whom  Apols^ 
lo,  proud  of  his  late  conqueft  of  the  ferpent  Py* 
thon,  had  difputed  the  power  of  his  darts*  Daphne 
beard  with  horror  his  addrefles,  and  endeavoured  | 
to  avoid  his  importunities  by  flight.  Apollo  pur*' 
fued  her,  and  Daphne  intreated  the  afflftance  of. 
the  gods,  who  changed  her  into  a  laurel.  ,  ApoHO 
crowned  his  head  with  the  leaves  of  the  laurel, 
and  for  ever  ordered  that  that  tree  (hould  be  fa- 
cred  to  his  divinity.  Some  fay  that  Daphne  was 
admired  by  Leucippus,  fon  of  GEnomaus  king  of 
Pi  fa,  who,  to  be  in  her  company,  difguifed  his 
fex  and  attended  her  in  the  woods  jn  the  habit  of 
a  hu'itrefs.  Leucippus  gained  Daphne's  efteem 
and  love ;  but  Apollo  who  was  his  powerful  ri*- 
val  difcovered  his  fex  and  Leucippus  was  killed 
by  the  companions  of  Diana. 

'(i.)I>ArHNE,  a  daughter  of  Tirefias,  prieftefl, 
in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  She  was  confecrattd  t^  j 
the  fervice  of  Apollo  by  the  Epigoni,  or  accorcl* 
ing-  to  others  by  the  goddefs  Tellua.  She  was 
called  Sibyl  on  account  of  the  wildnefs  of  her  looks 
and  expre(r)ons  when  (lie  delivered  oracles.  Her 
oracles  were  generally  in  verfe;  and  Homer,  ac^" 
cording  to  fome,  has  introduced  much  of  her 
poetry  in  his-compofitions. 

DAPHNEPHAGI,  in  antiquity,  enthufiaflSf 
who  pretended  to  be  infpired,  after  eating  \t3yt» 
of laurd. 

DAPHNEPHOUIA,  a  feftival  in  honour  of  A- 
poDo,  celebrated  every  9th  year  by  the  Boeotians- 
It  was  then  ufual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with 
garlands  of  laurel  and  other  flowers,  and  P**^^^^" 
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Itiefcpibrttniglobe,  on  whi<;h  Were  fufiK-n  led 
ifakr  ax%.    In  the  middle  were  placed  a  nm- 
rcf  croims  and  a  globe  of  inferior  fize,  and 
t  Ix^am  was  adorned  with  a  (afiron  coJour- 
Ipnnent.     The  globe  on  the  top   roprefcnt- 
liefiio  or  ApoUo.    1  hat  in  the  middle  was  an 
I  of  the  moooy  and  the  other  of  the  ftars. 
jrooTHS,  which  were  365  in  number,  repre- 
i  At  fun's  annual  reTohitlon.^  This  bough 
^carried  m  foiemn  procedton  by  a  beautiful 
bofaoiiluftrious  fan^ily,  and  whbfe  partnta 
bboth  living.    The  youth  was  dreifcd  in  rich 
s  wiiich  reached  to  the  ground,  his  hair 
fiaok  and  diflievelled,  hia  head  was  covered 
Mgokiencrowny  and  he  wore  on  his  feet  flioes 
'lilrHiciATiD/E,  from  Iphicratcs  an  AtheniaDf 
pM.  iovented  them.    He  was  called  Am^nf 
h  Da?h  k  £ p  m Oft  u  S9  iaurel'hearer ;  an d  at  the 
loecQied  the  o£nce  of  prieft  of  Apollo.    He 
Iby  one  of  his  neareft  relations,  bear- 
iiod  adorned  with  garlands,  and  behind  him 
J  a  train  of  virgins  with  branches  in  their 
In  this  order  the  proceffion  advanced 
rai  tbe  temple  of  Apollo  Ifmenius,  where 
'  hymns  were  fung  to  the  gods.    This 
I  its  origin  to  the  following  circum- 
:  l¥ben  an  oracle  advifed  the  JEtolians,  who 
]  Aroe  and  the  adjacent  country,  to  a- 
I  their  ancient  pofTefliOnSy  and  go  ia(]ueft 
ttWoeot,  tiiey  invaded  the  Theban  territo- 
ibidiftt  that  time  were  pillaged  by  an  army 
As  the  celebration  of  ApoiU'a  fcf- 
^aear,  both  nations,  who  religion (ly  ob- 
li^  laid  afide  all  hoftiiities,  and  according 
I  cat  down  laurel  boughs  from  mount 
» and  io  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
^asd  walked  in  procefiion  in  honour  of  the 
^.   The  day  that  this  folemnity  was  ob- 
(Meinatas,  the  general  of  the  Hccotian  ar- 
IpiaTouth  in  a  dream»  that  prefeoted  him 
plete  fuit  of  aro^ourt  and  commanded 
\  to  offer  foiemn  prayers  to  Apollo, 
til  proceflion  with  la  ore!  boughs  in  their 
r  9th  year.  Three  days  after  this  dream. 
1  general  made  a  faHy,  and  cut  off  the 
ipvtof  the  befiegersy  who  were  compelled 
•  blow  to  relinquiih  their  enterprile.    Pole- 
liaaediately  inffttuted  a  novennial  feilival 
^J^  who  feemed  to  be  the  patron  of  the 


NEPHORUS.'   See  laft  article. 

NlCl  MORfs.  See  Daphne,  N®  i.  &  ». 

NOMANCY.  «./.  Divination  by  laurel 
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*  DAPPL2.  adj.  [from  applt;  as  prom  me ie.^ 
Marked  with  various  colours  ;  varietrated  ;  ftreak- 
cd;  imbricated:  it  is  ufed  chiefly  of  animals.-— 
My  conntry  nci^^Lbours  do  not  find  it  impoflible 
to  think  of  a  lame  horfe,  'till  they  have  run  cf 
ver  all  beings  that  are,  and  then  pit-ch  on  dapple, 
Locke. 

*  To  Dapple,  v.  a,  [from  the  adje<ftivc.]  To 
ftreak;  to  vary  ;  to  diverfify  with  colours.  — Hor- 
fes  that  are  dappled ^  turn  white :  and  old  fquir- 
rels  turn  grilly.  Bacon. — 

The  lark  begins  hla  flight, 
.    From  his  watch-tower  in  the  Ikics, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rife.  Milton* 

The  dapped  pink,  and  blulhing  rofc, 

Deck  my  c^iarming  Chloe's  hair.  Ptior, 

Dapplr-bay,  in  the  manege,  an  epithet  applied 
to  bay  horfes  that  have  marks  of  a  dark  bay. 

Dapple-hlack  is  applied  to  a  black  horle,  that 
has  got  fpotsor  marks  more  black  or  ihiningtliao 
the  reft  of  his  fkin. 

D^PS,  a  river  of  Denmark,  which  runs  into 
the  Little  Belt,  14  miles  NIv*  ^f  Haderfleben. 

*  DAR.  DAftT.  If./.  A  Sih  found  in  the  Se- 
vern. Bailey.    Dart  is  the  f.4me  with  Dace. 

DARAAN,  or  Daraun,  a  town  of  Ada,  in  ~ 
Grand  Tartary, about  34  leagues  eall  ofSamarcand. 

DARABGERD,  or  >  a  town  ot  Pt-rfia,  in  Uie 

DARABGUIERD,  \  province  of  Farfiftan,  laid 
to  have  been  founded  by  Darius.  It  is  large,  but 
not  populous :  near  it  fait  is  found  of  various  co- 
lours, white,  black,  red,  and  green.  A  contiderable 
manufacture  of  glafs  is  earned  op  here.  It  is  1x6 
miles  £S£.  of  Schiras. 

(f.)  DA  RAH,  or  Dras*  a  country  of  Africa, 
lK>unded  on  the  N.  by  Morocco,  Gezula,  and 
Tafilet,  on  the  E.  and  tlie  S.  by  Zahara,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Su8.  It  takes  its  uame  from  the  river  Da- 
rah,  or  Dras,  which  pciires  througli  it.  The  prin- 
cipal produce  is  indigo  aTid  dates.  The  inhabt- 
tants  are  Arabians  and  Mahometijis,  and  fome  of 
the  diftrids  of  the  country  are  dependencies  of 
Morocco. 

(2.)  Darah,  or  Dras,  a  river  of  Africa,  which 
rifes  in  the  greater  Atlas,  not  far  from  Tef^a,  and 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  near  Cape  Nun. 

DARAMAJON,  a  town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the 
ifland.of  Java,  30  miles  £.  of  Bntavia. 

DARAMPOORY,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  Ae 

Myfore  country,   88  miles  £.  of  Seringapatam* 

and  110  N.  of  Dindigul.  Lon.  78.  30.  £.  Lat.  la. 

IX.  N. 

DARANTASIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  towa 

'£R,  tbe  dignity  or  office  of  grand  mafter   of  the  Centrones,  in  Gallia  Narboncnfis,  between 


P^i  houfchold. '  This  title  was  given  by 
y»w  of  Conftantinople  to  the  Czar  of  Ruf- 
« France  the  like  office  was  inflituted  hy 
■fc^^  under  the  title  of  dapifetat\  and 
P^yof  dapiieris  ftiil  fubdfting  in  Germany 

^CH  DAPIFER. 

jJttFERATE,  the  office  of  Dapifer. 

j«APPER.  adj.  [dapper,  Dutch.]  Little  and 
J*;  fiidy  without  bulk.  It  is  ufually  fpoken 
rJ^Pt^A  pert  ddpper  fpark  of  a  magpyet 
f^tlic  birds  would  be  governed 'till  himfclf 

.  ?A!?ERLiNQ.  «./.  [from  dapper.-^  A 
■^la^Undiprat.  Ainjiu/ortb. 


Lemincum  and  Augutta  Praetoria,  called  Forum 
Claudii  by  the  Romans.    It  is  now  called  Mous- 

TIERS. 

DARAPORUM,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Coimbetore  country,  36  miles  £S£.  of  Coimbetore, 
and  T%  W.  ot  rritchinopoly.  Upon  the  late  fail 
of  U'ippoo  Saib,  and  the  difmemberment  of  his 
territories,  this  town  and  the  diftricit  which  be- 
longs to  it*  were  allotted  to  the  Britilh  £aft  India 
Company.   Lon.  77.  40.  £.  Lat.  io»  42.  N. 

DARAPTL  among  logicians,  one  of  the  modes 
of  fyllogifms  of  the  thitd  figure,  whofc  premifes 
ai%  univerfal  affirmatives,  and  the  concluiion  is  a 
particular  affirmative :  thus, 

r  a       '  Par 
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D  4  R     T.\ er y  bod y  i s  d  i  v » fi hie ; 

AP-      Every  body  is  «i  fiibftance; 

Ti.       Thf'refove,  fome  fiiblhince  is  divifible. 

(i.)  DARBY,  a  town  in  LancaOiire,  N£.  of 
J>iverpo(>l. 

(2.)  Darey,  a  fmall  town  of  Pennfylvania,  in 
Delaware  county,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Darby  creek. 
Jt  contains  a  Quaker  meeting  houfe,  and  lies  7 
miles  SVV.  by  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

(.^.)  Darby,  Lower,  I  two  townfbips  in   the 

U-^  Darby,  Upper,  3  State  of  PennfylvAnia. 

DARDA.  a  town  and  fort  of  Lower  Hungary, 
built  by  the  Turks  in  16S6,  and  taken  by  thelm- 
porialifts  in  1687,  in  whofe  hands  it  remained.  It 
is  fe.jted  on  the  river  Draw,  lo  miles  from  its  con- 
fluence from  the  Danube,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
bridpe  of  Effack.  It  is  30  miles  S.  of  B.ies,  and 
44  SE.  of  Zeget.   Lon.  19.  10.  E.  Lat.  45.  45.  N. 

DARDANELLES,  two  ancient  and  Itrong 
cafHes  of  Turkey,  ofte  of  which  is  in  Romania, 
and  the  other  in  Natolia,  on  each  fide  of  the  canal, 
fohmcrly  called  the  Heli^espont.  This  keeps 
up  a  communicatibn  with  the  Archipelago,  antl 
the  PropDntis,  or  fea  of  Marmora.  The  mouth  of 
the  canal  is  4^  miles'overj  and  the  caftles  were 
built  in  1659,  ^^  fecure  the  Turkifli  fleet  from  the 
jnfults  of  the  Venetians.  The  (hips  thit  come 
fiom  Conftanvinople  are  fearched  at  the  caftle  on 
the  fide  of  Natolia.  The  paffage  betwixt  thefe 
caftles  was  forcf»d  by  a  BritiOi  fleet  under  Admiral 
Duckworth,  in  Feb.  1^07. 

DARDANI ;  i.  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Tro- 
as :  11.  the  people  of  Dardania,  who  are  fuppofed 
lo  have  been  defcended  from  the  former. 

DARDANIA,  in  ancient  geography,  i.adiflridb 
rf  Moefia  Superior  on  the  S.-  now  the  S.  part  of 
fierria,  towards  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and 
lllyricum:  2.  a  fmall  difiridt  of  Troas,  along  the 
Hellefpont ;  3.  the  ancient  name  of  Samothra- 
cia  ;  from  Dardanus,  who  removed  tbith'^r. 

DARDANISr       >  or  Dardanium    promon- 

DARDANIUM,  3torium,  a  promontory  of 
Troas,  near  Abydos,  running  out  mto  the  Helle- 
fpont. 

DARDANUM,  Dardanitm,  or  Dardanus, 
a  town  on  the  above  promontory ;  which,  with 
the  promontory,  givename  to  the  Dardanelles. 

DARDANTUS,  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Eledra, 
X"h*),  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Jafion,  left 
fiamothrace  his  coimtry,  and  pafTed  into  Afia  Mi- 
nor,  where  he  mHrried  Batia,  the  daughter  of  Teu- 
cer  king  of  Teucria.  After  the  death  of  his  fii- 
ther-in-law,  he  reigned  6a  yeaj-s.  He  built  the 
<:ily  of  Dardania,  and  was  reckoi/'d  the  founder 
of  the  kingdom  of  Troy.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
Erichthonius.  According  to  fome,  Coryhas,  his 
pephew,  accompanied  him  to  Teucria,  where  he 
Jntroducf^d  the  worfliip  of  Cybel'\  Dardanus 
taught  his  fubje^s  to  worfliip  Mi n'^rva,  and  he 
pave  them  two  ftafues  ofthegoddefs,  one  of  which 
IS  well  knowp  by  the  name  of  Palladium.  Ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  Dardanus  was  originally  an  Ita- 
lian. 

DARDASHETM,  or  )  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony, 

DAKDASSEN,  5  and  principality  of  HaU 
berfiadt,  4  miles  ENE.  of  Ofl:erwick. 

DARDISTON,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Mrath, 
J9  miics  from  Dublin.  .  *.      . . 
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(i.)  •  DARE.  »./.  A  fmall  tilh,  the  fome  w 

dace.   Lfud/cus. 

(a.)  *  Dare.  j?./.  [from  tlie  Tcrb.]  Defian 
challenge. — 

Sextus  Pompeius 

Hath  given  the  dare  to  Carfar,  and  comniaiH 

The  empire  of  the  fea.  Si)aA 

(3  )  Dare,  or  Dace.    Sec  Cytrinos,  Jj^ 

( I.)  *  To  Dark.  v.  a.  pret.  /  darvdy  not  li 
[dearrnrty  Saxon;  derren^  Dutch.] ■  To  chalk 
Id  defy, — He  had  many  days  come  half  feas  i 
and  fometimes  pafling  further,  came  and  lay  \ 
npiOuth  of  the  harbour  daring  them  to  fight.  Kn 
—  Mailers  of  the  arts  of  policy  thought  that^ 
might  even  defy  and  dare  Providence  to  thei 
South, 

(2.)  *  To  Dare.  v.  ».  fprct.  /  durj ;  the|^ 
terite  I  ditred  belongs  to  the  a<*tive  d^re  ;  ^asA 
have  dared,]  To  have'  courage  for  any  purpfl 
not  to  be  afraid  ;  to  adventure ;  to  be  aJim 
turous. — Dar*Ji  thou  be  as  good  as  thy  word  n4 
— Why,  Hal,  thou  know'ft,  as  thou  art  but  ani| 
I  dare;  but  as  thou  art  a  ptince,  I  fear  thee.  St^ 
I  dar^'  do  all  that  may  become  a  maii ; 

"Who  dares  do  more  is  none.  Shaii^ 

— Deliberate  and  well-weighed  couragre  kndj 
both  to  be  curious  and  to  dare^  as  occafion'oAf 
Dryden.  i 

(3.)  *  To  D/"E  L^RKs.    To  catch  them| 
means  of  a  looking-glafe,  or  by  keeping  a  bin 
prey  ho  rering  aloft,  which  keeps  them  in  anfll 
'till  caught ;  to  amaze. — ^Shrimps  are  dippedj 
in  fliallow  water  with  little  round  nets,  not  1 
unlike  that  which  isufed  for  daring  larks. 

(i.)  DAREC,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pr! 
of  S^veftan,  60  miles  S.  of  Zaren^. 

(2.)  Darec  de  Camuna,  a  town  of  Perfia 
the  province  of  Mecran,  180  miles  VV.  of  Kid_ 

*  DAREFUL. /7^'.  U^r^  and /«//,]  VuU  of  <| 

fiance  :  not  in  ufe.—  vj 

"We  might  have  met  them  <i^rr/5//,  boaiw 

beard,  ^ 

And 'bear  them  backward  home.        \    SbaM 

DAR  el  Hamara,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  C 
kingdom  of  Fez,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  ti 
Romans.  The  trade  is  principally  corn  and  0 
)t  is  fcatedon  a  mountain.  Lon.  6.  %$•  W.  Uj 
z^  20.  N.  •  * 
.   DARKLY,  a  village  near  Olton,  Cheftiire.   J 

DAREN,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Caernarvonftrf 
which  runs  into  the  fea,  15  miles  SW.  of  Pulbll 

(f.)  DARENT,  a  river  of  England,  in  Kd 
which  runs  into  the  Thames,  three  miles  N.  < 
Dartford.  The  mouth  near  the  Thames  is  calli 
Dartford  Creek.  •• 

(t».)  Dari-nt,  a  town  feated  on  the  above  1 
ver,  (N**  r.)  betwtx^n  Gravefend  and  the  Grays. 

DARES,  a  Phrygian,  who  lived  during  the  T« 
jah  war,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  oi  whic 
he  wrote  the  hiflory  in  Greek.  This  hiflory  wi 
extant  in  the  time  of  TEllan ;  the  I>atin  tranflatioi 
now  extant,  is  ujiiverlally  believed  to  be  fpurioui 
though  it  is  attributed  by  fome  to  Cornelius  N« 
pos.  This  tranflation  firft  made  its  appcaranc 
A.  D.  1477,  at  Milan.  Homer  mentions  Dans 
///W,  ^.  v.  10  and  47. 

DAREW,  a' town  of  Lithuania,  inthepaiati 
cate  of  Novogrodek,  34  miles  SE.  of  Novogrodefc 

DAROAW 
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DARGAN,  a  town  of  Aiia,  in  the  country  ot 
Cflaraim,  fitii^ted  on  ibe  Gihon. 

(I.)  DARGEL,  A  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
ot  Wicklow,  which  runs  into  St  George's  chan- 
Dei,  9  miies  SS£.  of  Dublin. 

(i.)  Dargkl,  or  Darclf,  a  romantic  valley 
of  IrclaDd,  in  Wicklow*  lo  miles  from  Dublin. 
The  kifty  mountains  on  each  tide  are  covered 
with  trees,  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  (N"*  i.) 


Neither  of.  the  oceans  fall  in  at  once  upon  the 
Ihore,  .bjut  are  intercepted  by  a  great  number  of 
valuable  iflands.  that  lie  fcattercd  along  the  coait. 
The  narroweft  part  of  the  ifthmus  is  called  fome- 
times  the  IsTHMUs^  OF  Panama. 

(i.  I.)  Darien»  account  op  the  origin  of 

THE    INTENDED  ScdTS  SETTLEMEMT  AT.      The 

Scot*  got  pofiiflion  of  part  of  this  province  in 
1699,  2nd  attempted   to  form  an  oltabliftiment 


irtkicb  tumbles  from  rock  to  rock,  in  the  bottoa(i»    which  would  have  proved  one  of  the  rooft  ufefui 


fefsuttg  many  grand  ai/L  beautiful  cafcades. 

t  OARGESIK,  a  town  of  Perlia,  in  the  province 

of  liac  Agemi,  48  miies  NK.  of  Amadan. 

DARGIES,  a  town  of  France^  in  the  depart* 
Bent  of  Somme,  5  miles  S.  of  Pois. 

DARIC,  in  antiquity,  a  famous  piece  of  gold, 
Srft^ined  by  Darius  the  Mede,  about  A.  A.  C. 
558;  probably  during  his  ftay  at  Babylon,  out  of 


and  important  that  ever  was  projected.  Of  the 
rife,  progrefs,  and  cata(tr«phe,  of  this  well-ima- 
gined, but  ili-fatvd,  undertaking,  Sir  John  Dai- 
ry mple,  in  the  ad  volume  of  his  Memoir  of  Great 
.Britain  and  Ireland,  has  given  a  very  intereUing 
account,  authenticated  in  every  particular  by  un- 
queltionabie  documents.  ,l*he  proje<5tor  and  leader 
of  the  Darien  expedition,  was  a  cieigyman'  of  the 


tlje  viA  quantity  of  goW  which  had  bfen  accunuio%  name  of  Patsfson  ;  who,  having  a  violent  pro- 


Uted  in  the  treafury.  From  thence  the  darics 
«Te  difperii?d  over  the  eaft,  and  into  Greece ; 
whfre  they  were  alfo  called ^/i/«y/,  and  were  the 
foki  coins  beft  known  in  Athens  in  ancient  times. 
Accardiiig  to  Dr  Bernard,  the  daric  weighed  two 
pmn  more  than  our  guinea ;  but  as  it  was  very 
insj  and  contained  little  alloy,  it  may  be  reckon* 
cdwirth  about  15s.  Sterling.  Plutarch  informs 
ti^tlot  the  claries  were  damped  on  one  fide  with 
aaardier  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  and  crowned 
wnia  ipiked  crown,  holding  a  bow  in  his  left  hand 
^idafl arrow  in  his  right;  and  on  the  other  tide 
fih  the  effi«:ie8  of  Darius.  All  the  other  pieces 
rfgold  of  the  fame  weight  and  value  that  were 
coined  by  the  fucceeding  kings,  both  of  the  Per* 
^  acd  Macedonian  race,  were'  called  daricst 
frcmDirius,  in  whofe  reign  this  coin  commenced. 
Ofihde  there  were  whole  darics  and  half  darics } 
ad  they  are  called  jn  tliofe  parts  of  Scripture 
wnittn  after  the  Babyloniih  captivity,  adarkonim  ; 
md  by  the  Talmiudifts,  parkonoth.  Greaves 
larstfa^t  the  daric  is  ftili  found  in  Pertia  ;  but  it 
cmamly  muft  be  very  fcarce,  and  is  perhaps  of 
lUibttul  antiquity.  , 

(1.)  DARIEN,  or  Tfrra  Firm  a  Proper,  is 
tbe  Dortbeni  divition  of  Terra  Firma  or  Caftiie  del 
OiX).  h  is  a  narrow  iilhmus,  that,  properly  fpeak<> 
iiS,  joins  North  and  South  America  together ; 
Ifec  America,  §  7.)  but  is  generally  reckoned  as 
part  of  the  latter.  It  is  bounded  on  the.  N.  by 
tk  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  on  the  S*  by  the  South  Sea  ? 
en  the  E.  by  the  River  or  Gulph  of  Darien,  and 
« ilie  W.  by  another  part  of  the  South  Sea  and 
tJie  province  of  Veragua.  It  lies  in  the  form  of  a 
jiow  or  a  crefcent,  atiout  the  great  bay  of  Panama, 
ifithe  South  Sea,  and  is  300  miles  in  length.  Its 
bnpAdth  has  generally  been  reckoned  60  miles  from 
N.  to  S.  but  it  is  only  3 7  miles  broad  from  Porto 
Belio  to  Panama,  the  two  chief  towns  of  the 
pforince.  The  former  lies  in  lat.  9,  34.  ^5.  N. 
ioo.8i.  5a.  W.;  the  latter  in  lat.  8.  57.  48-  N. 
loB.  81°  W.  This  province  is  not  very  rich,  but 
» of  the  greateft  importance  to  Spain,  and  has 
^the  fcene  of  more  aftions  than  any  other  in 
America.  The  wealth  of  Peru  is  brou>;ht  hither, 
^  from  hence  exported  to  Europe.  Few  of  the 
^"ws  in  this  country  are  navigable,  having  ihoals 
» their  mouths.    Some  of  them  britig  down  gold 


perJity  to  fee  foreign  countriej*,  made  bis  profef- 
lion  the  inftrument  of  indulging  it,  by  going  to 
the  new  wcftcm  world,  to  conveit  the  Indians  to 
the  religion  of  the  old.  In  his  courfes  there,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Capt.  Dampier  and  Mr 
Wafer,  who  afterwards  publilhed^  the  one  his  voy- 
ages, and  the  other  his  travels,  in  the  region  where 
the  ftparation  is  narroweft  betwpeix  the  Atlantic 
and  the  South  Seas;  and  both,  i)f  whom",  particu- 
larly the  ftrft,  appear  by.  their  books  to  have  been 
men  of  coniidenrble  obfervation.  But  he  got 
much  more  knowledge  from  men  who  could  nei- 
ther write  nor  read,  by'cultivating  thfc  acquaint* 
ance  of  fome  of  the  old  Buccaneers,  who,  after 
furviving  their  glories  and  their  crimes,  ftill,  in  the 
extremity  of  age  and  misfortune,  recounted  with 
tranfport  the  eafe  with  which  they  had  pafied  and 
repalled  from  the  one  fea  to  the  other,  fometimet 
in  hundreds  together,  and  driving  ftrings  of  mules 
before  them  loaded  with  the  plurtder  of  friends 
and  foes.  Paterfon  having  examined.^he places,  fa- 
tishcd  himfelf,  that  on  the  Illhmus  of  Darien  there 
was  a  trait  of  country  running  acrofs  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
never  poflelfed,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  conti- 
nually at  war  with  them  ;  that  along  the  coatt,  on 
the  Atlantic  fide,  there  lay  a  ftring  of  iflands  called 
the  Sambaloes,  uninhabited,  and  full  of  natural 
ftrength  and  fortfts,  from  which  laft  circumftance 
one  of  them  was  called  the  Island  of  the  pines; 
that  the  feas  there  were  filled  with  turtle  and  the 
manatee  or  fea  cow ;  that  midway  between  Por- 
fo-Bello  and  Carthagena,  but  near  50  leagues.dif- 
tant  from  either,  at  a  place  called  JSoj  in.  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  Darien,  there  was  a  natu- 
ral harbour,  capable  of  receiving  a  large  fleet,  and 
defended  from  ftorms  by  other  iflands  which  co- 
vered the  mouth  of  it,  and  from  enemies  by  a 
promontory  which  commanded  the  paifage,  and 
by  hidden  rocks  in  the  paflage  itfelf;  that  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  ifthmus,.  and  in  the  feme  tra(5l  of 
country,  there  were  natural  harbours,  equally  ca- 
pacious and  well  defended ;  that  the  two  fea 
were  conneded  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which,  by 
their  height,  created  a  temperate  climate  in  the 
midft  of  ihcmoft  fuHry  latitudes,  and  were  fuel- 
tered  by  forefts,  yet  not  rendered  damp  by  them, 
becaufe  the  trees  grew  at  a  diftancefrom  each 


fcft,  apd  on  the  coaft  are  valuable  pearl  liberies,    other,  having  very  little  underwood  j  that,  contra 
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ty  to  the  barren  nature  of  hilly  countries,  the  foil 
was  of  a  black  mould  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and 
producing  fpontaneoufly  the  fine  tropical  fruit? 
and  plants,  and  roots  and  herbs ;  that  roads  could 
be  nude  with  eafe  along  the  ridge,  by  which  mules 
'and  even  carriages  might  pafs  trom  the  one  fea  to 
the  other  in  the  fpace  of  a  day ;  and  confequent- 
ly  this  paflage  feemed  to  be  pointed  out  by  na- 
ture, as  a  common  centre,  to  conned  the  trade 
and  intercourfe  of  the  uni?erfe.  Paterfon  knew 
that  (liips- which  Itretch  in  a  (traight  line  from  one 
•point  to  another^  and  with  one  wind,  run  h*fs 
rilks,  and  require  fewer  hands,  than  ihips  which 
pafs>  through  many  latitudes,  turn  with  many 
coaflsv  and  require  many  winds;  in  evidence  of 
•which,  veflcls  of  7  or  JJoo  tons  burden  are  often 
to  be  found  in  the  South  Seas,  navigated  by  no 
more  than  8  or  10  hands,  becaufe  their  hands  have 
Kttle  elfe  to  do,  than  to  fet  their  fails  when  they 
begin  their  voyage,  and  to  take  them  in  when  they 
end  it ;  that  as  foon  as  ihips  from  Britain  got  as 
iar  fouth  as  to  reach  the  trade  wind,  which  mwer 
varies,  that  wind  would  carry  tl^em  to  Darien,  and 
the  lame  wind  would  carry  fliips  from  the  bay  of 
Paoama,  on  the  (^poftte  (uie  of  the  ifthmus,  to 
the  Baft  Indies ;  that  as  foon  as  (hips  coming  from 
the  £aft  Indies  to  the  bay  of  Panama  got  fo  far  N. 
^  the  latitude  of  49^,  to  reach  the  weftcrly  winds, 
which,  about  that  latitude,  blow  alnnolt  as  regu- 
larly from  the  W.  as  the  trade  winds  do  from  the 
£.  thefe  winds  would  carry  them,  in  the  track  of 
the  Spaaiih  Acapuko  fhips,  to  the  coaft  of  Mex- 
ico, n-om  whepce  the  land  wind,  which  blows  for 
«ver  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  would  carry  them  along 
the  coaft  of  Merico  into  the  bay  of  Panama.  So 
that  in  going  from  Britain,  Ihips  would  encounter 
no  uncertain  winds,  except  durii^  their  paiiage 
S.  into  the  latitude  of  the  trade  wind ;  in  coming 
from  India  to  the  bay  of  Panama  no  uncertam 
winds,  except  in  their  paflage  N.  to  the  latitude 
of  the  weftcrly  winds ;  and  in  going  from  the  ifth- 
inus  to  the  £.  no  uncertain  wind  whatfocvcr. 
Gold  was  feen  by  Paterfon  in  (bme  places  of  the 
ifthmus;  and  hence  an  iHamlon  the  Atlantic  fide 
was  called  the  Goldem  Island,  and  a  river  on 
the  fide  to  the  South  Sea  was  called  the  Golden 
RiTER ;  but  thefe  were  objeds  which  he  regarded 
not  at  that  lime,  becaufe  far  greater  were  in  hit 
eye ;  the  removing  of  diftances,  the  drawing  na- 
tions nearer  to  each  other,  the  preibrvation  of  the 
trainable  lives  of  feamen,  and  the  faving  of  freight, 
16  important  to  merchants,  and  of  time,  fo  im* 
portant  to  them,  and  to  an  animal  whofe  life  is  of 
fo  ihort  duration  as  that  of  .man.  By  this  ob- 
fcure  Scotfrnam,  a  projedt  was  formed  to  fettle,  on 
this  negleded  fpot,  a  great  and  powerful  colony ; 
not  as  other  <c(rionies  have  for  the  moft  part  bc«n 
fettUrOf  by  chance,  and  unproteded  by  the  coun- 
try from  whence  they  went;  but  by  fyftem,  upon 
Jort»lii^,  and  to  receive  the  ample  protedion  of 
thufe  governments  to  whom  hi  yvas  to  offer  bis 
pn>jed.  And  certainly  no  greater  idea  has  been 
torined  fince  the  time  of  Columbus.  Paterfon 's 
crriginal  intention  was  to  ot!er  his  projcjd  to  Eng- 
land, as  the  country  which  had  molt  intereft  in  it, 
not  only  fit)m  the  benefit  common  to  all  nations, 
-of  .fhortening  the  length  of  voyages  to  the  £atl  In- 
dies, but  by  the  efivd  which  it  would  have  bad  to 
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connedt  the  mterefts  of  her  European,  Weft 
dian,  American,  African,  and  £aft  Indian  tra 
But  Paterfon  having  few  acquaintance,  and, 
proteAion  in  London,  thought  of  drawing 
public  eye  upon  him,  and  ingratiating  him 
with  monied  men,  and  with  great  men,  by  alO 
ing  them  to  nnxiel  a  proje^,,  which  was  at  t 
time  in  embryo,  forereding  the  Bank  of  Engla 
But  that  happened  to  him  which  has  happetied 
many  in  his  fituation  :  the  perfons  to  whom: 
applied  made  ufe  of  his  ideas,  took  the  htm 
of  them  to  themfclves,  were  civil  to  htm  a 
while,  and  negleded  htm  afterwards.  He  d| 
fore  communicated  his  project  of  a  colony  d| 
to  a  few  perfons  in  London,  and  thefe  few  dilbi 
raged  him.  He  next  made  offers  of  his  projcd 
the  Dutch,  the  Hamburg  hers,  and  the  eledoit 
Brand  en  burgh  4  becaufe,  by  means  of  the  palfi 
of  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  through  their  ftate<,i 
thought,  that  :the  great  additional  quantitiet 
End  Indian  and  American  goods,  which  his  coi 
ny  would  bring  into  Europe,  would  be  diftrib) 
ed  through  Germany.  The  Dutch  and  Hai 
burgh  merchants,  who  had  moft  intereft  in  t 
fubjeA  of  his  vifit,  heard  him  with  indifferent 
the  eledlor,  who  had  very  little  intereft  in  it,  1 
ceived  him  with  honour  and  kindnefs.  But  con 
arts,  and  falfe  reports,  loft  him  even  that  prinoi 
favour.  Pateribn,  on  his  return  to  London,  ftirl 
ed  a  friendftiip  with  Mr  Fletcher  of  Salton,  vi4ril 
mind  was  inflamed  with  the  love  of  public  gaoi 
and  all  of  whofe  ideas  to  procure  it  had  a  fufti 
mity  in  them.  Fletcher  brought  Paterfon  do " 
to  London  with  him,  prefented  him  to  the  1 
quis  of  Tweeddale,  then  miniiler  fbr  Scotlai 
and  then,  with  that  power  which  a  vehement  \ 
rtt  always  poiTefTes  over  a  difiident  one,  perfu; 
the  marquis,  by  arguments  of  public  good, 
the  honour  which  would  redound  to  his  admifl 
ftration,  to  adopt  the  project.  Lord  Stair  an 
Mr  Johnfton,  the  two  fecretaries  of  ftate,  patrt 
nifed  thofe  abilities  in  Paterfon  which  they  polfe. 
fed  in  themfelves:  and  the  lord  advocate,  Si 
James  Stuart,  the  fame  man  who  had  adjufted  tb 
prince  of  Orange's  declaration  at  the  revolutioi 
whofe  fon  was  married  to  a  niece  of  lord  Staii 
went  naturally  along  with  his  connections.  Thd 
perfons,  in  June  1695,  procured  a'  ftatute  fnni 
parUament,  and  afterwards  a  charter  from  th 
crown  in  terms  of  it,  for  creating  a  trading  cop 
pany  to  Africa  and  the  new  world,  with  poWc 
to  plant  colonies  and  build  forts,  with  confent  « 
the  inhabitants,  in  places  not  pofTefled  by  otbe 
European  nations.  Paterfon,  now  finding  th( 
ground  firm  under  him,  and  that  he  was  fupport 
ed  by  ahnoft  all  the  power  and  talents  ot  bi 
country,  the  character  of  Fletcher,  and  the  fane 
tion  Qt  an  ad  of  parliament  and  royal  charter 
threw  his  projed  boldly  upon  the  public,  ant 
opened  a  fubfcription  for  a  company.  The  xea 
of  the  Scots  nation  to  fign  the  lolemn  league  and 
covenant  never  exceeded  the  rapidity  wim  wbicli 
they  ran  to  fubfcribe  to  the  Darien  cotrpaoy 
The  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  merchants,  the  peo- 
ple, the  royal  burghs  without  the  exception  ol 
one,  and  moft  of  the  other  pubhc  bodies,  fub* 
fcribed.  Young,  women  threw  their  little  for- 
IUJJC8  into  the  ftock  j  widowa  fold  their  jointurei 
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1^  tie  command  of  money  for  the  fame  pur- 
Almoft  ia  an  ioftant  L.  400,000  was  fnb- 
10  Scotland,  although  it  be  now  known; 
tixre  was  not  at  that  time  above  L.  800,000 
dfli  io  the  kingdom.    The  fomous  Mr  Law, 
yooth,  afterprards  confefled,  that  the  feci- 
Wh  which  be  fiw  the  paffion  of  fpeciilatioa 
e  itfelf  from  all  to  all,  fatisfied  hira  of 
of  producing  the  fame  effect  from 
caufe,  but  upon  a  larger  fcale,  when  the 
of  Orleans,  in  the  year  of  the  Mifliflppi^ 
•^  }m  againft  his  will  to  turn  his  bank  into 
.  FiferfoD's  projcd,  which  had  been  re- 
by  ftrangers  with  timoroufnefs  when  open- 
to  tbeo  in  private,   filled  them  with  hopes 
I  came  to  them  upon  the  wings  of  public 
t  fw  colonel  EHkine,  fon  to  lord  Canlrofs, 
lirHakiage  of  Glenagles,  the  one  a  generoui 
*  of  a  generous  ftem,  and  the  other  a  coon- 
lEBtleman  of  fortune  and  chara^er,  havinfr 
Imputed  to  receive  fubfcriptions  in  England 
the  continent,    the  Engliih    fubfcribed 
fofioo,  and  the  Dutch  and  Hamburgheri 
.  «D)oco  more. 

^{i^DaRIEK,  account   of   TlfP    SHAMEFUL 
IITIO*    MADI    TO   THE    SETTLEMEMT    AT. 

mean  time  the  jealoufy  of  trade  (continues 

a,)  which  has  done  more  mifchief  to  the 

lof  England  than  all  other  caufes  put  toge- 

treated  an  alann  in  England ;  and  the  Hon* 

*L«n!«  and  Commons^  without  previous  in- 

'wrelJeAion,  on  the  13th  of  December  1695, 

I  itt  a  joint  addrefs  to  the  king,  againd 

'ilbment  of  the  Darien  company,  as  de- 

to  the  intereft  of  the  Eaft  India  com^ 

I  Soon  after,  the  Commons  impeached  Come 

"^  own  countrymen  for  beirt^  in  ft  ro  mental 

the  company ;  and  alfo  fome  of  the 

one  of  whom  was  a  peer,  lord  Bel- 

tlHt  is  to  lay,  they  arraigned  the  fubje<ftA 

country  for  making  ufe  of  the  laws 

m.    Among  600  legiflators,  not  one 

w  fcsppy  ray  of  genius  to  propofe  a  com- 

Wboth  parlianKUtSy  to  enquire  into  the 

Jteand  confequences  of  the  eftabliftimentj 

J^ftcfe  (hould,  on  inquiry,  be  found,  that 

"  of  it  (honld  be  communicated,  by  a 

in  of  rights,  to  both  nations.     7  he 

^«fwer  was,  «  That  he  had  been  ill  advifrd 

TOB^J."    He  foon  after  changed  his  Scottilh 

Band  fait  orders  to  his  refident  at  Ham- 
to  prefcnt  a  memorial  to  the  fenate,  in 
Mdifowned  the  company,  and  warned  them 
I  all  connexion  with  it.  The  fenate  fent 
■"Bwial  to  the  aflembly  of  merchants,  who 
■»d  it  with  the  followir.R  fpiritcd  anfwer : 
*!«*  upon  it  as  a  very  ftrange  thing,  that 
***^^Briuin  fhould  offer  to  hinder  us,  who 
■>■«  people,  to  trade  with  whom  we  pleafe ; 
«»|  arowed  to  think,  that  he  would  hiuder 
JJ2J[Jo«»rog  with  his  own  fubjc^s  in  Scotland, 
l?r?l^  jiad  lately  given  fach  lan?e  privileges, 
7»  Wemn  an  a?t  of  parliament."  But  mer- 
SS*''*'^^'*  mighty  prone  topaiBon,  areeafily 
J«t«l:  The  Dutch,  Hamburgh,  and  Lon- 
««m:hant»  withdrew  their  fubfcriptions  " 
U*)Daries,  History  of  the  first  Scots 
^'^'i  «KT  TO.  «  The  Sees,  net  difcournt'ed, 


were  rather  animated  by  this  opp^fiion  ffortfcef 
converted  it  into  a  proof  of  the  envy  of  the  Eng* 
li(h,  and  of  t^heir  confcioufnefs  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  were  to  flow  to  Scotland  from  the 
colony.  The  company  proceeded  to  build  fix  ftiipf 
in  Holland,  from  36  to  60  guns,  and  they  engaged 
1200  men  for  the  colony;  among  whom  were 
younger  fons  of  nwny  of  the  noble  and  moft  an- 
cient  families  of  Scotland,  and  6q  officers  who  had 
been  difbanded  at  the  peace,  who  carried  with 
them  fuch  of  their  private  men,  generally  raifed 
on  their  own,  or  the  eftate  of  their  illation ^  a^ 
they  knew  to  be  faithful  and  brave ;  and  moft  of 
thefe  were  Highlanders.  The  Scots  parliament,  on 
the  5th  Aoguft  1698,  ananimoufly  addreffed  the 
King  to  fupport  the  company.  The  Lord  Prefi* 
dent  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  brother  to  Lord  Stair 
and  head  of  the  bench,  and  the  Lord  Advocate 
Sir  Jimet  Stuart*  head  of  the  bar,-  jointly  drew 
niemorials  to  the  king,  able  in  point  of  argument, 
information,  "and  arrangement ;  in  whfch  they  de- 
fended the  nghta  of  the  company  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  conftitntional  and  of  public  law.  And 
neighbouring  nations,  with  a  mixture  of  furprife 
and  refped,  faw  the  pooreft  kingdom  of  Europe 
fending  forth  the  moft  gallant  and  the  moft  nume- 
rous colony,  that  had  ever  gone  from  the  old  to 
the  new  world.  On  the  adth  July  1698,  the  whole 
city  of  Edinburgh  poured  down  upon  Leith,  to 
fee  the  colony  depart,  amidft  the  tears,  prayers* 
and  praifes  of  relations  and  friends  and  of  their 
countrymen.  Many  Teamen  and  foldiers,  whofe 
fervices  had  been  refufed,  becaufe  more  had  offered 
themfelves  than  were  needed,  were  found  hid  in 
the  ihips,  and,  when  ordered  a(hore,  clung  to  the 
ropes  and  timbers,  imploring  to  go  without  re- 
ward with  their  companions.  Twelve  hundred 
men  failed  in  five  ftout  Ihips,  and  arrived  at  Da- 
rien in  two  months,  with  the  lofs  of  only  15  of 
their  people.  At  that  time  it  was  in  their  power, 
moft  of  whom  were  well,  bom,  and  all  of  them 
hardily  bred,  and  inured  to  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
gers of  the  late  war,  to  have  gone  from  the  north- 
moft  part  of  Mexico  to  the  fouthmoft  of  Chili, 
and  to  have  overturned  the  whole  empire  of  Spaia 
in  the  South  Seas :  But  modeft,  refpeding  their 
own  and  their  country's  character,  and  afraid  of 
being  accufed  that  they  had  plunder,  and  not  a 
fettlement,  in  view,  they  began  with  purchafing 
lands  from  the  natives,  and  fending  meflages  of 
amity  to  the  Spanifh  governors  within  their  reach: 
and  tiien  fixed  their  ftation  at  A<^a,  calling  it  Ne*iv 
St  AndrttWn  from  the  name  of  the  tutelar  faint  of 
Scotland,  and  the  comitry  itfelf  Ne*u>  Caledoniam 
One  of  the  fides  of  the  harbour  being  formed  by 
a  long  narrow  neck  of  land  which  ran  into  the  fea, 
they  cut  it  acrofa  fo  as  to  join  the  ocean  and  the 
harbour.  Within  this  defence  they  ereded  their 
fort,  planting  upon  it  50  pieces  of  cannon.  On 
the  other  fide  or  the  harbour  there  was  a  tnoun- 
tain,  a  mile  high,  on  which  they  placed  a  watch- 
houfe,  which,  in  the  rarefied  air  within  the  trp 
pics,  fo  favourable  for  vifion,  gave  them  an  im- 
mcnfe  range  of  profpcft,  to  prevent  all  furprife. 
To  this  place,  it  was  obfervcd,  that  the  Highland- 
ers often  repaired,  to  enjoy  cool  air,  and  to  talk 
of  their  friends  they  had  left  behind  in  their  hills*; 
friends  whole  minds  were  as  high  as  their  nrvoun^- 
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taiAs.  The  'firft ;  public  ad  of  the  colony  wa*?  to 
publifli  a  declaration  of.  freedom  of  tracfe  And  re- 
fij^ion  to  all  nations.  This  luminous  idea  origin- 
ated with  Faterfon.  But  the  Dutch  Eaft  IndiA 
Company  having  preflTed  the  king,  in  concurrence 
with  the  EngUlh  fubjedts,  to  prevent  the  fettle- 
ment  at  Darien,  orders  had  been  lent  from  £n>r- 
land  to  the  governors  of  the  Weft  Indian  and  A^ 
xnerican  colonies,  to  ilTue  proclamations  againft 
giving  affiftance,  or  even  to  hold  correfpondence 
with  the  colony  ;  and  thef(?  were  more  or.  lefs 
harfhiy  exprelfed,  according  to  the  tempers  of  th* 
difterent  governors.  The  Scots,  trufting.  to  far 
different  treatment,  and  to  the  fuppliesi  which  they 
cxpedcd  from  thofe  colonies,  had  not  brought 
praviiions  enough  with  them ;  they  fell  into  dif- 
cafes  from  bad  blood  and  from  want  of  food.  But 
thc^more  generous' favagcs,  by  hunting  and  fifh- 
ing,  for  tb^m,-  gave  them  that  relief  which  fellow 
Britone  refdfcd.'r  They  lingered  Binionths,  await- 
ing but  in  vain, -for  afiiflance  frotn  Scotland  ;  and 
almoft  all  of  them  either  died  out  or  quitted  the 
fettl^ment:  Paterfon,  who  had  been  the  fir  it  that 
entered  the  fhip  at  Leith,  was  the  laft  who  went 
on  board  at  Darien.  .During  the  Tpace  of  two 
years,  while  the  eftablilhment  of  this  colony  had 
bcrti  in  agitation f  Spain  had  made  no  complaint 
to  England  or -Scotland  agamft  it.  The  Darian 
council  even  averred  in  their  papers,  (which  are 
in  the  Advocates  I^ibrary,)  that  the  right  of  the 
company  was  debated  before  the  king,  inprefence 
«f  the  Spani(b  ambaflador,  before  the. colony  left 
Scotland.  But  now,  on  the  3d  of  Mhy,-i696i  the 
Spanidi  ambaffador  at  London  pi'eferited  a  memo- 
rial to  tlie  king:,  whii:h  complained  of  the  ftfttlc^ 
nient  at  Darien,  as  an  incroachmeut  on  the  rights 
of  his  mafttar."  ;"  .  ,      . 

(4.)  Dariev,'  history  of  the  second  CO*. 
LONY  SEMT.TO.  '*  The  Scots>  ignorant  of  the  mif- 
fortunes  of  thieir  colony,  but  provoked  at  this  me- 
morial, fent  out  another,  colony  foon  after  of  1300 
men,  to  fupport  an  eftablifhment  which  was  now 
no  more.  But  this  laft  expedition  having  been  more 
haftily  prepared  than  the  firft,  was  unlucky  in  its 
paflage.  One  of  the  ftiips  w*v8  loft  at  fea,  many 
men  died  on  fhip-board,  and  the  reft  arrived  at 
different  times,  broken  in  their  health  and  difpi- 
ritcd,  when  they  heard  the  fate  of  thofe  who  had 
gone  before  them." — Sir  J.'  Dalrymple  here  men- 
tions another  unfortunate  circumftance  peculiar 
to  this  colony  which  arofe  from  tlfe  gloomy  ideas 
of  fome  well-meaning  clergyman  ;  who,  by  a- 
fcribing  every  unfortunate  accident  that  happen- 
ed them,  to  the  immediate  judgment  of  God  u- 
pon  their  fins,  completely  difcouraped  and  difpi- 
rited  the  new  co'onifts.  "  The  hft  party  that 
joined  the  fecond  colony,  after  it  had  been  three 
months  fettled,  was  Captain  Campbell  of  Finab, 
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command  Wiis 'offered  to  Captain  Campbell, 
compliment  to  his  reputation  and  to  hirf  bH 
who  was  defcended  from  the  families  of  Brea<] 
bane  and  Athqle.  In  order  to  prevent  a  joint* 
tack,  he  refolved  to  attack  firlt ;  and  theruffl 
on  the  fecond  day  after  his  -arrival,  he  marci 
with  iQQ  men  to  Tubucantce,-  before  his  arri 
wiiH  known  to  the  eliemy,  ftormed  the  camp 
the  nigiit-time,  dilTipated  the.  bpanifh  force  w 
much  (laughter,  and  returned  to  the  fort  the  ^ 
day:  iint  he  found  the  Spanilh  ilii pa. before^ 
harbour,  their.troopa  lainded,  and'  alinoft  all  h^ 
of  help  of  provifion  cut  off;  yet  he  ftcod  a  ^ 
near  fix  weeks,  till  alhiofc  ail  the.  officers  W( 
dead,  the  ene^xy  by  their  approach<^s  h-ad  cut 
his  well«,  and  his  balls  was.fo  far  expended,  ^ 
he  was  obliged  t;o  molt  the  pewter  diHies  of  i 
g-virt  ifon  into  bails.  The  garrilbn  then  capitula^ 
and^-obtained  not  only  the  common  honouf^ 
wai»,  -and  fecurity  for  the  property  of  the  comj 
ny,'fe«t>  as  if  they  had.  been  conquerors,  cxacj 
hoftages  for  performance  of  the  conditions.  Q 
tain  Campbell  alone  dcfut^^i  to  be  excepted  fire 
the  capitulation,  faying,  he  was  fure  tho  Spaniai 
eould-not  for^ve  him  the  mifchief  whiah  ^' 
lately  had  done  th^m.  The  brave,  by  their  <¥ 
rage,  often  ef^ap<?  that  death  which  they  feem' 
provoke:  Captain  Campbell  made  his  efcape. 
his  velTel,  and,  ftopping  nowhere,  aj  rived  faft 
at  New  York, -and  from  theijce  to  Scotland,  whfi 
the  company  prefenttid  jijim  with' a  gold  med^^ 
which  his  virtue  waff  oommemorated,  to  ir.flu 
his  family  with  the  love  of  heroic  aiitiona.  At 
the  Lord  J>yon  King  at  Aims,  whofe  otficttj 
js  in  Scotland  (and,fac|j.  ofiices  ftiould  be  en 
wh>re)  to  confer  badges  of  diftinwlion  accoixHl 
to  the  rules  of  hefakiry  upon  honourable  adio4 
gave  him  a  Highlander  and  an  Indian  for  fuppc 
ters  to  his  coat  of  arms..  A  h4»cfer  fate  atteod< 
thofe  whom  Captain  Cayipbcll  left  at  Dwie 
They  were  fo  weak  in. their  health  as  not 
be  able  to  weigh  up  the  anchors  of  the  Rifing  Su 
one  of  their  iliips,  which  carried  6o'^tin6:  B 
the  generous  Spaniards  aflifted  them.  In  going  0 
of  the  harbour  (he  ran  aground  :  The  prey  w 
tempting;  and  to  obtain  it,  the  Spaniards  had  0 
ly  to  ftand  by  and  look  on :  but  (bowed  that  nw 
cy  to  the  Scots  in  diftrefs,  which  one  of  the  coin 
trymen  of  thofe  Scots,  General  Elliot,  retunw 
to  the  pofterity  of  the  Spaniards,  at  the  end  of  tl 
late  conflagration  at  the  fiege  of  Gitraltar.  Tl 
Darien  Ihips  being  leaky  and  weakly  manne 
were  obliged  in  their  voyage  to  take  ihcltcr  J 
different  ports  belonging  to  Spain  and  Englai* 
The  Spaniards  in  the  new  worid  fhowed  thei 
kindnefs;  the  Englifti  governments  fliewed  tbej 
none ;  and  in  one  place  one  of  their  fliips  WJ 
feized  and  detained.  Of  tliefe  only  Captain  Camj 


with  a  company  of  the  people  of  his  own  eftate,    beiPs  fnip  and  another  fmall  one  werefavcd :  Tr 


whom  he  had  commanded  in  Flanders,  and  whom 
he  carried  to  Darien  in  his  own  ihip.  On  their 
arrival  at  New  St  Andrew,  they  found  intelligence 
had  been  lately  received,  that  a  Spaniih  for/e  of 
1600  men,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  coaft 
of  the  South 'Sea,  lay  encamped  at  Tubticantce, 
waiting  there  till  a  Spanifti  fquadron  of  11  fiiips 
which  was  cxpedled  Oiould  arrive,  when  they 
were  jointly  to  attack  the  fort.    The   military 


Rifing  Sua  was  loft  on  the  bar  of  Charicftown ;  an 
of  the  colony,  not  more  than  50,  faved  from  wa 
lliipwreck,  or  difeafe,  e%'er  faw  their  country  j 
gain.  Paterfon,  who  had  fti'/od  the  blow,  coul 
not  ftand  tue  reflexion  of  misfortune.  He  vw 
feized  with  a  lunacy  in  his  paflage  home  after  tn 
ruin  of  the  firft  colony;  but  he  rciiovercd  in  m 
own  country,  where  bis  fpirit,  ftill  ai'dcnt  and  un 
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iRkflS  prefflited  a  new  plan  to  the  company, 
(■id  OQ  the  idea  of  king  WiUiam,  that  £og- 
^AouM  have  the  joint  dominion  of  the  fettle- 
^^withScoNand«  Hfefurvtved  man^  years  in 
pitied,  reTpeded,  but  negleAed.  Af- 
aoioQ  ofthe  two  kin^oms,  be  obiiaed  re« 
0  of  hit  lofies  from  the  equivalent  money* 
hf  Eoghad  tcr  the  Darien  Company,  but 
laothiog ;  becaufe  a  grant  to  him  from  a  pub- 
^  id  woidd  have  beto  only  an  iA  of  bumanity^ 
fMeaJjo^.  '.Thtt8  ended  the  colony  of 

DmIBV,  aBfLECTIOirS  ON  f HB   RUIN  OF- 

UTTLKH<NT  AT.  Baron  Sir  J.  Dakymple 
his  account  of  thefts  difgracefnl  tranf- 
of  the  EttgliOi  court,  with  the  follow- 
iaom  refledions.  •*  Men  look  into  the 
of  poets  for  fufajeds  of  iatire;  but  they 
^«■e  often  to  be  found  i»  the  records  of 
The  application  of  the  Dutch  to  king, 
lagainft  the  Darien  Comnany,.  aflfords  the 
of  proofs,  that  it  was  the  intereft  of  the 
lhnd$  to  fiipport  it.  England,  by  the  im*. 
of  ruining  that  feCtlement,  loft  the  op-* 
of  gainmg  and  continuing  to  herfeff  the 
coounerdal  empire  that  probably  ever  will 
earth.  Had  Ihe  treatfcd  with  Scotland, 
of  the  diftrefs  of  the  company,  for  a 
'^  1  of  the  fettlemeiit,  or  adopted  the 
kingdoms,  which*  the  fbvereign  of 
I  to  them,  that  po0efGon  could  cer- 
beenobl^ned.  .  Had  Ihtf  treated  with 
idinquilb  «n  imaginary  righf,  6f  at  lea  ft 
jaflag^  acro(s  the  ifthmu^  upon  rec^v- 
(b  high  as  to  overbalance  all  the  chance 
doRtrabaiid  trade,  ihe  had  probably  ob^ 
T  the  one  or  the  other.'  Had  ihe  broktf 
for  the  lake  of  gaining  by  force  one  of 
IS,  (he  would  have  loft  fjT  jeft  than  (lie 
did  by  carrying  a  war  into  that  conn- 
■any  years,  to  force  a  king  upon  the  Spa^ 
^yinft  their  wilK  Evea  a  rApture  with 
m  Darien,  if  it  bad  proved  fuccefsful, 
«  knit  the  two  nations  tbgether  by  the 
of  ties,  their  mutukl  ibtereft :  for  the 
aft  then  have  depended  upon  Sjiain  for 
of  their  caravans' by  land,  and  the  Spa- 
■POQ  England  for  the  faftrty  of  their  fleets 
t  Spain  and  England  woukl  have  been 
*68«thar  as  Portugal  and  Rigland'have  long 
^theSpanifhtreafures  failed  under  the 
olEngliOi  navies,  from  the  Spanilh  main  to 
jO  the  firme  manner  as  the  treafuresof  For- 
MTt  iOtd  under  the  f^m^  proteaion,  facrvd 
wtoachcd,  from  the  Brazils  to  Ltfbon.  It 
I  made  a  queftion,  whether  K.  Williant 
iiu  7^  ^^*  ordinary  fincetity  and  fteadincfa^ 
JWiMTMccs  of  favour  which  he  gave  more 
??J?f^the  company  during  their  diftrefles. 
«WKWing  anecdote  makeir  it  prbbable,  that 
fttfJS*  *™re^  '**  ^«^  *»«aft  between  tlie 
Pjw*  he  was  obliged  to  a^,  to  pleafe  his 
5*»J**.^otchat  the  expence  of  hl«  Scot?,  fub- 
P^  liis  own  feelings.  A  provilion  iliip  of 
r*J«»iooy,  in  which  were  30  gentlemen  paf- 
rj"^?*ifi)meofthemof  noble  birth,  having 
■?^P»recked  at  Carthagcna,  the  Spaniards 
■■*&  or  pretending  to  believe,  that  they  were 
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fmugglers,  caft  them  into  a  dungeon  and  threateffv 
ed  them  with  death.  The  company  depu^ed  LonI 
Bafil  Hamihon  from  Scotland  to  implore  Kln^ 
Williani's  protection  for  the  prifoners.  The  kin^ 
at  iirft  refnfed  to  fee  him,  becaufe  he  had  not  ap<J 
peared  at  court  when  he  was  laft  in  London.  Bu& 
when  that  difiiculty  was  removed  by  explanation^' 
an  exprefiion  fell  from  the  king  which  ihc^ed  hi9 
fenfe  of  the  generous  conduct  of  another,  althotigh 
influenced  by  the  Englifli  and  Dutch  Baft  hid\;» 
Companies,  he  could  not  ^efoIvc^to  imitate  it  in 
bis  own  for  Lord  Balil's  audience  having  been- 
put  off  from  time  to  time,  but  at  laft  fixed  to  b^ 
in  the  council  chamber  after  a  council  wrs  over, 
the  king,  who  had  forgot  the  appointment,  was: 
paifing  into  another  room,  when  Lord  Balil  placed 
himfelf  in  the  paflagev  and  faid,  **  That  he  came 
commiifioned  by  a  great  body  of  his  majefty's  Tub* 
jedfi  to  lay  their  misfortunes  at  his  feet ;  that  he 
had  a  right  to  be  heard,  and  would  be  heard  :'^ 
The  king  returned,  liftened  with  patience,  gavcf 
inftant  orders  to  ipply  to  Spain  for  redrefa  ;  and 
then  turning  to  thofe  near  hrm  faid,  "  This  young 
man  is  too  bold,  if  any  man  can  be  too  bold  in  bi9 
country's  caufe,"  I  had  this  anecdote  from  thtf* 
prefent  Eafl  of  Selkirk,  grandfon  to  Lord  Bafil. 
Kiug  William's  defertion  of  a  company  ereAcd  u^ 
pon  the  faith  of  his  own  charter,  and  the  EngiiOi 
oppreffions  of  it,  were  the  reafons  why  fo^manV 
of  the  Scots,  during  four  fuccefiive  reign.*,  diU 
liked  the  caufc  of  the  Revolution  afjd  of  the  Unions 
And  that  diflike,  joined  to  Englifh  difcontents, 
brought  upon  both  countries  two  rebellions,  th^ 
expenditure  of  many  millions  of  monev,  amt 
(which  is  a  far  greater  lofs)  the  downfal  m  many 
of  their  nobleft  and  moftr  ancient  families."  Sit* 
Jobn  Dalr^mpU*s  Memtirs  of  Ortat  Bhufft  and  Irct 
landf  vol.  li. 

[n.)  Dariev,  a  river  in  the  above  Tfthmus,  (K* 
1.)  wrbich  falls  into  the  gulf,  (N^  iii.)  where  itf 
mouth  is  not  fo  deep,  in  proportion  to  its  breadth^^ 
as  the  river  is  farther  up. 

(iii*)  Darien,  gulf  or^  an  arm  of  the  fea  at; 
the  mouth  of  the  river  (N**  ii,)  running  eaftwar^ 
into  the  Ifthmus,  on  the  W.  fi^e  of  St  Seballian.. 

Ov.)  Darun,  INHABITANTS  dr.  The  abori- 
ginal natives  of  the  ifthmus,  or  .province  of  Darien, 
(N®  I.)  have  fcvcral  peculiar  cuftoms.  Although 
they  go  naked,  like  moft  of  the  other  Amcricao 
Indians,  yet  they  wear  nofe  jewels.  The  men 
have  filver  plates  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  faftcn- 
ed  to  their  nofes,  and  hanging  over  their  tnoutTiS, 
The  women  h.ive  rings  paffing  tl^.rough  their  ncfes 
and  hanging  do^i'n  in  the  fame  manner.  The^ 
alfo  have  feveral  chains,  compofed  of  teeth,  (hHls, 
beads,  ^c.  hanging  down  from  -the  neck  to  thfe 
pit  of  the  ftomach.  Their  houfes  ;sre  Icatfcrcd 
by  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  have  plantations  around 
them.  They  are  built  with  famll  pofts  fc-t  upright^ 
about  7  fcet  high,  hurdled  with  fticks,  and  daub- 
ed  over  with  earth.  The  men  clear  the  plantn- 
tions,  and  the  ivomeri  cuUivate  them.  The  girls 
pick  and  fpin  cottoD,  which  tli^  women  weave 
into  cloths,  for  their  hammocks.  The  men  maka 
baflcets  very  neatly  with  canes,  rced^  and  pal- 
metto leaves,  dyed  of  dificixjnt  colours.  Each 
man  has  feveral  wives  who  live  togctlier  in  great 
harmony.    They  dance  to  the  found  of  a  pipe  or 
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^rum,  and  are  expert  at  tumbling. 
go  a-htinting,  the  women  carry  bafkets  full  ,of 
plantains,  bananas,  yams,  potatoes  and  cafiava 
roots,  ready  roafted.  Riarers-^re  no  interrnption 
to  their  expeditions,  m^,  women  andchiidrent 
being  equally  expert  At  fwimnniog.  .  They  have 
DO  dtftindtion  of  weeks^bui  reckon  their. time  by 
the  courfe  of  the  moon. 

.  (II.)  DARiEN,.a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Liberty  county,  Georgia,  on  the  ba»ks.of  the  N, 
Channel  of  the  river  Alatamalia  lo  miles  below 
Fort  Barrington,  20  above  tluf  ifland  of  Sapelo, 
and  47SS\V.  of  Savannah.  Lon.  80. 14.  W.  Lat. 
31-23.  N. 

.  (ITI.)Dar]En's  Bridge,  a  village  of  Ireland, 
in  Cavan  county,  Ulfter. 

DARII,  in  logic,  *one  of  the  modes  of  f^'llogifw 
of  the  firft  figure,  wherein  the  major  proportion 
is  an  univerfal  afHrmative,  and  the  minor  and  cou- 
claiion  particular  affirmatives :  thus, 

Da-    Every  thing  that  is  moved  is  moved  by 
another ; 

Ri-    Some  body  is  moved  ; 

I,  Therefore,  fome  body  i«  mo\^  by  another, 
,  *  DARING.  aJJ,  [from  ^are:]  Bold;  adven- 
turous;  fearlefs:  coura.;cous;  int»epid ;  brave; 
fiout. — The  laft  Georgick  has  many  metaphors, 
but  not  fo  daring  as  this  ;  for  human  paffions  may 
be  more  n<1turally  afcribed  to  a  bee  than  to  an  iu^* 
animate  plint.  Addif^n, 

*DARINX»LY.  adj.  [from  daring?^  Boldly; 
courageotilly ;  fcarlefsiy ;  imprudently ;  outrageouf- 
ly. — Some  of  tTle  gn^at  principles  of  religion  are 
every  day  openly  and  daringly  attacked  from  the 
prefa.,  Atterbiiry,--* 

Your  brother,  fir'd  with  his  fuccefs. 

Too  daringly  upon  the.  foe  did  prefs,  Halifax, 
-  *  DARINGNESS.  ««/  [from  iarm^.]  Bold- 
rtefs. 

DARTORIGUMj  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  th^  Veneti  in  Gallia  Celtica  ;  called  in  the  No* 
titia  Lugdunenfis,  Civitaj  yetietnm^  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  lower  ages:  Now  Vannes,  or  Venn  £S 
in  Britanny.  Lon.  1. 37.  W.  Lat,  47.  50.  N» 
'  (i— 3O  DARIUS,  the  name  of  3  kings  of  Per- 
fia.    See  Persia,  HISTORY  OF. 

(4.)  Darius  the  Mede.    See  Cyaxares  II. 

Ci. )  *  DARK.  adj.  [deorc,  Sax.]     i.  Not  light  j 
wanting  light. — 
f      Fleance,  his  fon,  who  keeps  him  company. 

Mud  embrace  the  fate  of  that  dark  hour.  Sbak', 
While  we  converfe  with  her,  we  mark 
.  No  want  of  day,  nor  think  it  dark,  fValler. 
9.  Not  of  a  fliowy  or  vivid  colour. — If  the  plague 
be  fomewhat  darky  and  the  plague  i^read  not  iq 
^he  ikin,  the  prieil  fhall  pronounce  him  dean. 
Ltnfit,  xii.  6. — In  Mufcovy  the  generality  of  the 
people  are  more  inclined  to  have  dark  coloured 
hair  than  flaxen*  Boyle,  3.  Blind;  without  the 
enjoyment  of  h'ght. — 

Thou  wretched  daughter  of  a  dark  old  man, 
.  Condud  my  weary  fteps.  Dryd.  ^  Lees  Oedipus, 
5 .  Opake ;  not  tranfparent ;  as  lead  is  a  dark 
body.  5.  Obfcure;  not  perfpicuous. — What  may 
feem  dark  at  the  Brft,  will  afterwards  be  found 
mofe  plain,  Hooker. — 

Mean  time  we  Ihall  exprefs  our  darker  pur- 
pofe.  Sbuk. 
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When  they    6.  Not  enlightened  by  knowledge  ;  ignorant.— 

'     .       The  age,  wherein  he  livM,  was  dark ;  but  he' 
Could  dot  want  light,  Avho  taught  the  world  tor 
.  ice.  Derbamt 

f.  Gloomy;  not  cheerfuK-i-Allmen  o^  dark  tem- 
pers, according  to  their  degree:  of  melascholy  or 
tnthuliafin,  may  find  •  conveitt^^tted  to  their  hu- 
mours* AddiJoM. 

(2.)  *  Daric.  II.  /  !•  Darknefs;  obfcurity^ 
want  of  light.-'   • 

Cloud  and  ever. during  dark 
SarroUndft  me  \  from  the  chearful  ways  of  meir 
Cut  otf.  MUtod. 

-:- Whereas,  feeiii]g  requires  Mght,  atid  a  freie  me- 
dium,, and  a  right  line  to  tlie-objedls,  we  car  hear 
in  the  dark  immUred,  and  by  curve  lines.  Holder^ 
a.  Obfcurity ;  condition  of  one  unknown.— Alt 
he  fays  of  himfolf  is,  that  he  is  an  obfcure perfon  \ 
one  I  iJuppofe  he  means,  that  is  in  the  dark,  At^ 
terhnry^  3.  Want  of  bno\\'ledge:— '^Till  'wc  our- 
felves.pferceive  by  our  own'  underftandings,  we  are 
as  much  in  the  darky  and  as  void  of  knowledge^ 
as  before,  •Lonti'. 

-  *  ^o^Dablk.  -i^. a,  jfiTom  the  noun]  To  dark- 
en >  to  o  bleu  re;  obfolete. — 

FairVheit  that  cloud  of  pride^  which  oft  dotlr 
dark     ' 
,   Her  goodly  lights  with  fmiles  Ihe  drivea  away.* 

^  S^enjfef^ 
•  DARKEHMEJI,  a.  town- of  PrHffia,  50  milcif 
ES£.  of  Konigfbf  rg. 

.   (j.)  *  ra  DARKEN,  r.  V.  [from /flr/t.]  K  To 
make  dark ;.  to  deprive  jof  light,— 
J       Black  with  fuiroiindtng  forefts  then  it  ftoodr 
.    That  hung  above,  and  darkened  all  the  flood. 

Addifon* 
«.  To  cloud  :  to  perplex.-^Such  was  his  wifdoni# 
that  his  confidence  didfeldom  darken  his  forefigbt* 
efpecially  in  things  near  hand.  Bacon,  3.  To  fuulf 
to  fully.— The  l«£s  an*.l  paffions  of  men  do  fully 
and  darken  their  minds,  even  by  a  natural  influ- 
ence.- Tilhtfon, 

\  (%,)  *  To  Da» ken.  V,  If.  To  grow  dark. 
'  DARKING,  or  Dork  in  d  a  town  of  England/ 
in  the  county  of  Suny,  fituated  at  the  angle  of  tw© 
vallies/furroimded  by  hills.  Thistownwas  deftroy- 
ed  by  the  Danes.  The  church  rs  collegiate.  The 
market,  particularly  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of 
poultry  fold,  is  on  Thuriday.  The  principal  trade 
is  mealing.  The  cuftom  of  Burgh  EngUJb  prevai» 
in  this  manor.  It  i«  11  miles  E.  of  Guildford,  and 
a4  SSW.  of  London*  Lon.  o.  14.  W.  Lat.  51. 
»8.  N.  .  •        ^ 

.   *  DARKLING,  [a  participle,  as  it  feems,  fi"cmi 
darkh't  which  yet  I  have  nevei  found ;  or  pcrhapf , 
a  kind  of  diminutive  from  darky  sl^  young  yowtg* 
ling.]    Being  in  the  dark;  being  without  light* 
a  word  merely  poetical.— O,  wilt  thou  darkhng 
leave  me  ?  do  not  fo.  Shak. — 
The  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darktingf  and  in  (hadieft  covert  bid, 
Tunes  her  n^umal  note.  Afi//fl*« 

*  DARKLY.  aJ^,  [from  dark.^l  In  t  fituation 
void  of  light :  obfcurely ;  blindly  ;  gloomily ;  ofl- 
certainly. — 

For  well  you  kjow,  and  can  record  alone. 
What  fame  to  future  times  conveys  b«^  darkly 
'      <Jown,  ^  ^  ^rydti^ 

(i.)*DARl^- 
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^  (i ;  •  darkness:  ff.  /  [Vrom  Jari,]  i.  Ab- 
Bjce  ot' hj^hu-^VarAm/j  was. upon  the  face  of  the 
feep.  Gcnfftj.—l  go  whence  1  fha!l  not  returo,  e- 

'■>  en  to  tjie  land  oS  dnrkjufs  and  the  fh;»<io»f  of 
eath.  Job.  7.  Op-ikenefs ;  want  of  tranfparency. 
.  Obfcurity :  want  of  perfpicuity,  diflicullnefs 

-    ^t)ieundci;$andiiig.    4.  lafernargloom ;  wick- 

T     J'be  inftniipents  of  darAnrfi^  tell  us  truth.   . 
Ti    pjlTin  us  w*ith  honell  trifles,  to  betray  us 

I  b  deepeft  coni'eq u  ence.  i5^f7/J. 

~    ^State  c^being  iDteilcf^ually  clouded  ;  ignorance  ; 
icertainty. — All  the  Ji^iit  tnithhas,  or  can  have, 
from  the  cIearoef9  and  validity  of  tlw>fe  proofs 
-»  which  it  is  received ;  to  talk  of  any  other 
it  in  the  underftandiiTg,  is  to  put  ourfclvcs  in 
darki  or  in  the.power  of  the  prince  of  dtirk" 
.  lAck*.    6.  The  empire  of  Satan  or  the  devil. 
Who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  dark' 
\  and  tranflated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  hi« 
irSon.  Ckiioffiatu, 

(t.)  Darkness,  Egyptiam.  One  of  the  moft 
forts  of  darkuefs  was  that  which  Mofes 
upon  Egypt,  as  a  plague  to  the  inhabi- 
of  it.  The  Septuagiot,  our  trandation  of 
Bible,  and  indeed  moil  others,  in  explaining 
'  ;'i  account  of  this  darknefs,  render  it  "  a 
which  may  be  felt ;"  and  the  Vulgate 
ik,  '*  a  palpable  darknefs ;''  that  is,  a  darkneft 
iog  of  black  vapoufs  and  exhalations,  fo 
ttfed  that  they  might  be  perceived  by  the 
18  of  feeing  or  feeling;  but  fonje  CQmmenta- 
think  that  this  is  carrying  tlie  fenfe  top  far,  fi nee 
filch  a  medium  as  this  mankind  could  not  live 
Inmr,  much  Jefa  for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  as 
Egyptians  arc  faid  to  have  done,  during  the 
this  darkocft  lafted  j  and  therefore  they  imar 
that  inftead  of  a  darknefs  that  may  be  felt, 
Hebrew  pbrafe  mayAgnify  a  darkncia  wherc- 
mcD  went  groping  and  feeling  about  for  every 
ling  they  wanted,  J>  Gierke  is  ofthis  opinion,  and 
^■tbinb  that  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Mofes,  underftood 
tfaspalTage  io  its  right  fenfe.  "  For  in  this  dark- 
Pcw(iky8  he),  whoever  wjere  in  bed,  durft  pot  get 
PPiad  fuch  as  their  natural  occafions  compelled 
to  gtt  up,  went  feeling  about  by  the  walls  or  any 
Ijprthey  could  lay  hold  on,  as  if  Xhcy  had  been 
wJkI."  What  it  was  that  occafioncd  thiB  dark- 
w^  whether  it  was  in  the  air  or  in  the  eyes ; 
;*»wtherit  was  a  fufpenfion  of  light  from  the  fun 
■  that  country,  or  a  black  thick  vapour  which 
Wly  intercepted  it,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  con- 
.fftute. 

(3O  DAaXNESS,    EXTRAORDINARY,    AT   OUR 

*AviooR*i  CRUCIFIXION.  During  the  lad  three 
wUtt  that  our  Saviour  hung  upon  the  crofs,  a 
wimefi covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  the  great 
vrror  and  amazement  of  the  people  prefent  at  his 
^ution.  This  extraordinary  alteration  in  the 
^^  nature  (fays  Dr  Macknight,  in  his  Harmony 
V^yff*^*)%  was  peculiarly  proper,  whilft  the 
wn  of  nghteoufiiefc  was  withdrawing  his  beams 
1  u!^*"^.^  Ifrael  and  from  the  world:  not 
^ly  becaufe  it  was  a  miraculojis  teftimony  born 
j7Uod  himfelf  to  his  innocence;  but  alfo  becaufe 
:!^*fit  emblem  of  his  departure  and  its  effedts, 
4^  wwtill  his  light  fhooe  out  anew  vrith  additional 
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fplendor  in  the  miniftry  of  his  apoflies.  The 
dan^nefs  whirh  now  ci^vficci  Judea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  ot^laiiing  at  nooa  i*nd  conti- 
•  niiing  till  Jelna  expired,  was  not  the  eljed  of  an 
ordinary  ecHpfe  of  the  fun ;  ft>r  that  can  nevt^ 
happi*n  but  at  the  new  moon,  whereas  now  it  was 
fuil  moon;  not  to  m^^nt.ion,,tbat  the  tot^l  darkm^s 
occari:)nc4  by  ecliplv^d  of  the  fun  never  continues 
above  l^pr  15  minutes;  wiierefore  it  muft  have 
been  produced  by  the  divine  power,  in  ^  manner 
we  cannot  explain.  Accordingly,  Luke  (xxiii.  44* 
45.)  after  relating  that  tlicre  was  darknefs. ovf^r 
all  \X\c  earth,  adds,  "  and  the  fun  W;i6  darkened  ;** 
which  perhaps  may  imply,  that  tlie  darknefs  of 
the  fun  did  not  occailon,  hut  proceeded  from,  th« 
darknefs  that  was  over  ail  the  land.  Further,  the 
Chriftian  writers,  in  their  moft  ancient  apoloi>ie» 
to  the,  Heathens,  aflirm,  that  as,  it  was  full  moon 
at  the  paflTuvcr  when  Chrift  was  cruci6ed,  no  {uch 
eclipfe  could  happen  by  the  courfe  of  nature. 
They  obferved  alfo,  that  it  was  taken  notice  of 
.as  a  prodigy  by  the  Heathens  themfelves. 

•  DARKSOME.  adj\  [frbrft  dark.]  Gloomy'; 
ohfcure;  not  well  enUghtencd  5  not  luminous. — 
You  muft  not  look  to  have  an  in^ge  in  any 
thing  lightfome;  for  even  a  face  in  iron,  red  hot, 
will  not  be  feen,  tlie  light  gonfounding  the  fmall 
diflerences  of  lightfome  and  dari/ome  which  fhevr 
the  figure.--' 

A  darkfame  cloud  of  locufts,  fwarming  down, 
Muft  eat,  and  on  the  ground  Leave  nothing  green* 

Milton, 

DARLASTON,  the  name  of  4  villages,  viz.  i. 

in  Hackney  parifli,  Middlefex :  2.  in  Shroplhire, 

near  Frees:  3.  in  Staffordfliire,  near  Stone;  and, 

4.  in  ditto,  W.  of  Trent. 

DARLETON,  NE.  of  Tuxford,  Nottiugham- 
flilre. 
(i.)  DARLEY,  a  town  near  Derby. 
(«.)  Darlev,  NW.  of  Riple)',  Yorkfliire. 
(i.).*DARLIJ^G.  adj,  [d^oriirtg.  Sax.  dimimi- 
tive  of  dear.]     Favourite;  dear;   beloved;   re- 
garded with  gjreat  kindnefs  and  tenderntfs. — 'Tie 
not  for  a  generous  prince  to  countenance  oppref- 
fion  and  injuftice,  even  in  his  moft  darUng  hvouV' 
ites.  l^^r/iwjfiT.— Have  a  care  leaft  fome  beloved 
potion  or  fome  darling  fcience,  -too  far  prevail  o- 
ver  your  mind.  IVatts, 

(a.)  ^  Dar  LI  N  G.  n.  /  A  favourite ;  ^one  much 
beloved.— 

Young  Ferdinand  they  fuppofc  is  drown'd. 
And  he's  my  lov'd  darling*  Shak* 

-r-5he  became  the  darling  ot  the  princefs.  /iddif. 

(i.)  DARLINGTON,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Cheraws  diftridt,  S.  Carolina,  bounded 
on  the  S.  and  SW.  by  Lynch's  Creek.  It  is  zi 
miles  long,  and  24  broad. 

(a.)  Darlington,  a  town  of  Durham,  fttuated 
on  a  Bat  on  the  river  Skerne.  It  ftands  on  the 
great  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh.  It  has  a 
weekly  market,  and  excepting  Jan..  and  Feb.  a 
fair  once  a  fortnight  through  the  year.  It  has  :^ 
large  and  valuable  mufasum,  kept  open  for  the 
public  irfpe(^ion.  This  town  carries  op  linen  and 
woollen  manufadurcs.  A  curious  water  machine 
for  grinding  optical  gblles,  and  fpinning  linea 
yarn,  has  been  ereded  here ;  the  invention  of  a 
G  %  pativf 
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ftatjve  ot  the  town.    It  is  19  miles  S.  of  Durham,  - 
and  239  N   by  W.  of  London.    Lon.  i.  25.  W. 
Lat.  54.  30.  N. 

•  DARMADIJERA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Thilkt, 
j9  miles  S,  of  Sannj^ponr. 

(t.)DARMSlADr.  a  river  of  Germany,  in 
the'  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 

V2.)  Darmstadt,  a  town  of  Germany,  the  ca- 

Eit^al  of  a  principality  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the 
auk  of  HeflTe,  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  was  for- 
titkd  wit;h  a  wall  in  1330*  This  town  contains  a 
rt  g(»ncy,'a  court  of  appeals,  a  confiftory,  a  crimi- 
;ial  co4irt,  and  .i  grammar  fchool.  The  prince  of 
Hefle  Darmftadt  entered  into  the  late  confedera- 
tion of  the  ftates  of  the  Rhine,  and  by  the  treaty 
Ct  .alliance  receives  the  title  of  Grand  Duke,  and 
Koyal  Highncft.  It  is  feated  on  the  river,  (N**  j.) 
30  miles  N\V  of  Heidelberg. 

•  To  DARN.  V.  a,  [of  uncertain  original]  To 
mend  holes  by  imitating  the  texture  of  the  iluff. — 

Will  Ihe  thy  linen  wafh,  or  hofcn  rfam  ?  Ga/. 
—He  fpent  every  day  ten  hours  in  his  clofet,  in 
Naming  hig  ftockings,  which  he  performed  to  ad- 
liilration;  Szuift. 

(i.)  DARNALL,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Radnor- 
fhire,  which  runs  into  the  Wye,  3  miles  NW.  of 
"llav  adcr  Gowy. 

•  (2.)  Darn  ALL,  a  village  SW.  of  Middlewick, 
Cheiliire. 

DARNBROKE,  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yoikrh. 

(1.)  •  DARNEL.  «./.  [Loiiunt.]  A  weed  g/ow- 
•ing  iii  the  ficKls. — 

He  was  met  ey'n  now 

Crown *d  with  rank  fu miter  ^nd  furrow  weeils. 

Darn.  /,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 

In  oiir  fuftaining  corn.  Sifjik* 

(a  )  Darnel,  In  botany.    See  Lolium. 

DARNETAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dept. 
tof  the  Lower  Seine,  2  miles  E.  of  Rouen. 

DARNEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dept.  of 
Vofges,  i/;^  miles  WSW.  of  Epinal. 

DARNFORD,  N.  of  Old  Sarum,  Wiltf.ire. 

DARNIGHEIM,  a  town  of  Geimany,  in  the 
late  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of 
Uan:iu  Mun/.enbm-gh  ;  3  miles  W.  of  Hanau. 

DARNLEY,  Lord.  See  Scotland,  history 
OF.  . 

DAROCA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prqvince 
Qf  Arragon,'  on  the  Xiloca,  in  a  valley  between 
two  hills.  The  town  is  large,  containing  7  par 
rifh  churchcji,  and  6ve  convents.;  but  is  not  po- 
pulous. It  is  38  miles  SSW,  pf  Saragofla.  Lon. 
T5.  20.  E    Lat.  41.  ij.  N. 

D ARORE,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  ^he  coun- 
ty of  Dowlatabad,  95  tniles  N  W.  of  Beder. 

*  To  DARRAIN.  v»  a.  iThis  word  is  by  Ju^ 
»i«j  referred  to- 4/flr^.'  it  feems  to  me  more  pro* 
bably  deducible  fn.m  arranger  la  bottaile.'^  i. 
To  prepare  foi"  battle ;  to  range  troops  for  battle. 
— The  town-boys  parted  in  twain,-  the  one  fide 
calling  themfelvcs  Pompeians,  tlie  other  Gxfarians ; 
and  then  4tirrn%ning  a  kind  of  battle,  but- without 
arms,  the  C^efarian?  got  the  upper-hand.  Care*^, 

Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duk,e  of 
York : 
Darreiin  your  battle;  for  they  are  at  hand.  Sk-tk. 
ft.  To  aj^ply  to  the  fight,  of  fingle  combatants.— 
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Therewith  they  'ganto  hurten  greedily, 

Redoubted  battle  ready  to  darraive,  :     Sp^ftr, 

DARRINGTON,  a  village  in  York/hire,  near 
FerrWiridge. 

DARRO,  a  rivrr  of  Spain,  which  nms  through 
the  city  of  Grenada,  and  joins  the  Xenil,  a  little 
below. 

DARRYFIELD,  a  town  of  the  United  Statei 
irt  New  Hampftiire^  i\  miles  S.  of  Concord. 

DARSHAM,  a  village  of  England,  in  Sufiblk, 
SW.  of  Dunwich. 

(lO  *  DART.  n.f.  Unrdy  French.J  i.  A  mif. 
file  weapon  thrown  by  the  hand ;  a  fmall  lance. 
—Here  one  is  wounded  or  fiain  with  a  piece  of  a 
rock  or  flint ;  there  another  with  a  slartt  arrow, 
or  lance.  Peacbam,  %.  [In  poetry. J  Any  miifile 
weapon. 

(a.)  Dart,  in  geography,  a  river  of  England, 
in  Devon  lb  ire,  which  rifts  at  the  foot  of  Dart- 
moor  hilLs,  and  after  paffinjj  Totnefs,  where  it  is 
navigable  for  fmall  veil'dSt  is  joined  by  the  Hare- 
born,  7  miles  above  its  fall  into  the  Englifh  Chan* 
nel  at  Dartmouth  flaven. 

( I.)  *  To  Dart.  1?.  o.  [ftonx  the  noun.]  i.  Tp 
throw  offenfively.-^ 

He  whets  his  tuiks,  and  tumsj  and  dares  the 
war  J 

Th*  invaders  </ar(  their  jav'Iins-froni  afar.  Dryi» 
1.  To  throw  ;  to  efpit ;  as  the  fun  dartj  his  beamf 
on  the  earth.— 

Pan  came,  and  alk'd  what  ma^ick  causM  mf 
fmart ; 

Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glancea  dnrt     P^pe, 

(»  )  *  To  Dart.  n;.  n.  i.  To  fly  as  a  dart.  s. 
To  let  fly  with  hoOile  intention. — 

Now,  darting  Paithi^,  art  thou  ftrnck.    .iSW- 

DARTFORD,  a  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  in  the  road  from  London  tJ 
Canterbury.  Here  was  a  celebrated  nunnery, 
wlvich  Henry  VHI.  converted  into  a  royal  palace, 
and  is  now  become  a  gentleman's  feat.  The  rn-er 
parent  will  admit  boats  to  brMii*  iip  foods  to  tlse 
town.  The  firft  paper-mill  in  England  was  erec- 
ted on  this  river  by  Sir  John  Spiiman,  to  whom 
king  Charles  I.  granted  a  patent  wrtb  acd-  a-year, 
to  encourage  the  manufactory.  On  this  river  alfo 
was  the  firS  mill  for  flitting'  iron  bars  to  make 
tvirc.  The  town  was  difgraced,  by  being  the  firft 
m  Hie  rebellions  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Strai^ 
It  is  7  miles  W.  of  Grayefend,  16  E.  by  S.  of^ 
London.    Lon.  o.  16.  E.  Lat.  51.  15.  N. 

DARTINGTON,  N.  of  Totncfe,  Devonflj?rp. 

DARTMOOR,  an  extenfive  moor  end  forest  in 
Devonfliire,  reaching  from  Brent  to  Oakhamptpn, 
ao  miles  frtmi^S.  to  N.  and  between  5  and  15  mtf<?? 
broad  from  -E.  to  W.  In  all  -this  extent  of  ground, 
there  are  only  two  villages.  It  contains  about 
80, coo  acres,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Dart. 
Many  flieep  are  bred  her?',  hvX  of  a  fniall  kind# 
and  fubjcd  to  the  r(7t.  The  chief  riches^f  the  ii»- 
habitants  of  the  villages  are  their  black  cattle, 
which  thrive  well  ftn  the  coairfe  herbage. 

(t.^  DARTMOUTH,  a  fea  port  town  in  De- 
vonfliirej  feated  on  the  river  Darr,  near  its  fall  io- 
to  the  fea  J  faid  to  have  been  formerly  called  Clif- 
ton, ^t  is  an  ancient  crrporalion,  and  a  bnrg" 
toWHj  fending  two  members  to  parliament .    Th* 
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town  18  large,  weH  built,  and  populous;  but  the  near  Rcdlon;  4.  which  rifes  m.the  Peak  of  Deiv 
ftmrts  are  narrow,  though  well  pAvcd.    The  har-  byHiire,  a.nd  running  ihVoiiirh  thai  county,  falls  inr 
bour  i«  large  and  fafe,  capab'e  of  containing  500   to  the  Trent  near  Gr<.*at  Weln;  3.  which  rifcs  in 
ihips;  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  confiderable  North  Hiding  of  yorkJliire,  and  running  S.  fall^ 
inde  to  the  S.  of  Europe,  and  to  Newfoundland,   into  the  Oufe  j  ,and,  4.  which  riiing  near  Weftram^  - 
1  partmouth  is  efteemed  a  great  nurfery  for  feamcn,   ^nd  after  ruiyiivg  in  a  northern  dire<ilion  about  j 
I  tte6(hery  employing  near  3000,  a  rertain  nuni-    miles,  is  joined  n^ar  Otford  by  another  dream  ri- 
W  of  which  the  owners  are  obliged  by  a^l  of'par-   Ting  at  the  foot  of  Idle-hill.    Thus  augmented,  it 
tencnt  to  fe]e<ft  from  land  men.    It  has  a  weekly   continues  its  courfe  toworda  the  N.   pafies  by 
market  on  Friday,  fpr  com  and  provilions,  and   bartford»  a.ijyd  falls  into  the  Thames  about  a  milei 
one  almoft  every  day  for  fiOi.    It  was  burnt  in    fcelow  that  towi),  after  being  joined  uear  its  mouth 
tte  reign  of  Richard  I.  by  the  French,  and  again   py  another  ftream,  which  lifes  near  Arpington, 
ID  the  reign  of  Henry  YI.    They  attempted  it  af-    and  palFcs  by  St  Mary  Cray, 
tcrwards,  but  were  repulied,  and  cliiefly  by  the    '  Darwent  Fells^  a  rajige  of  mountains,  tie* 
t««€ry  of  the  women,  who  fought  fo  heroically,    twccn  Borodale  and  Kefwick,  in  the  county  of 
that  befide  a  great  paughter  which  they  made,    Cumberland. 
......  ^  «.,«•    ,  .       .     .      1   Darwent  Water,  a  river  in  Cumberlard^ 

yvhich  runs  froni  the  SW.  to  the  NW.  and  form- 
ing feveral  lakes  in  itH  paflaj^^^,  falls  into  the  IriiU 
Tea  below  CiKkermoutb."  ' 
•  DARWIN,  Erafnjus,  an  Englifh  phyfician^ 
poet,  and  medical  wfiter,  was  the  fon  of  Robert 
parjyin,  Efq.  and  was  born  ou  the  X2th  Dtc, 
i7.}i»  fit  E.iflon,  near  Newark,  in  Nottinghdm- 
ftiire.  After  receiving  the  early  part  of  hiscduca-P 
tion  at  Chi  fterfield  fchool,  under  the  rev.  Mr  Bur, 


they  took  M,  Cafte',  the  French  getieral,  3  lords, 
ud  31  knights  prifonf^rs.  It  lies  30  miles  SSW, 
of  Exeter,  and  404  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Lon.  3. 
45.  W.  Lat.  JO.  12.  N. 

(i.)Dartmoutm,  a  thrivmg  fea  port  town  of 
tbeUnited  States,  in  Briftol  county,  M  '.(fachufetta, 
fitaited  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Acculhnet,  70  miles 
S.ofBoftoa.  It  was  incorporated  in  1664,  and 
contains  2499  inhabitants.    Lon.  ;o.  5a.  W.  Lat. 


l3.)DARTMotJTH,  a  town  of  the  ITnited  States,  rows,  he  was  font  io  St  John's  college,  Cambridge ; 
in  Elbert  county,  Georgia',  fituated  on  the  penin-  where  he  ftuOied  the  pra6ice  of  medicine,  and 
Ifltaformed  by  the  contiuence  of  Broad  and  Sa-  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1755,  mau^taining  in 
rjflsah  rivers,  2  miles  froni  Fort  James  Dart-  his  thel}s  on  that  occaljon,  that  the  movements  of 
fflouth.  The  town  and  fort  derive  their  names  the  heart  and  arteries  are  iuiipedlHtely  produce^ 
from  James,  earl  of  Dartmouth,  whoJJe  influence  by  the  ftimuius  of  the  blootl.  \Viuic  Mr  Darwiu 
iBtheBritilh  councils  obtained  from  the  king,  a  refided  at  Cambridge,  he  was  el.Ciud  to  one  of 
grant  awl  powers  to  the  Indian  trading  company  Ldrd  Chefterfield's  fcliolarflups,  worth  about  16U 
in  Georgia  to  treat  with  the  Creeks,  /or  the  tern-  per  annum,  wliiqh  \yds  the  more  uiiirabe  at  the 
^  oM  the  Nfw /*urcM/et  ceded  in  difcharge  time,  from  the  then  narrownefs  of  his  fathcr'a 
of  debts  due  to  the  traders.  This  tradl  contains  income.  Lea \  in^  Cajn bridge  he  attended  the  lec- 
about  i,co?,oco  of  acres,  lying  upon  the  head  of  tures  ^)f  Dr  Hunter  in  London,  and  rdttrwardi 
tbeGreatOgechee,  between  tne  banks  of  the  Sa-    completed    his   medical    ftudios    at    Edinburgh,. 

where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  Coufidering 
London  as  the  proper  theatre  for  h:8  exertions,  he 
wi|hed  tp  have  gone  there,  but  doubtful  of  oLr 
tainipg  immediate  p^atronagc,  without  a  proper 
lntrodu<5tion,  he  refolved  to  fettle  at  Nottingham, 
as  a  phyfician ;  and  rot  meeting  with  the  pradice 
he  hoped  for  here,  he  went  to  Litchfield,  where 

,  ^^  , his  jknow ledge  and  acquirements  were  juftly  ap* 

Hwerhill,  New  Hampftiire,  and  57  N W.  of  Portf-    preciated,  and  wlicrv  he  pradlfed  with  confidera- 
"^'»'  ble  reputation  and  profit.    In   1757   he  jmarried 

DARTON,  a  village  of  England,  near  Bamef-  Mlfs  Howard,  daughter  of  Charles  Howard,  Efq. 
«Ti  Yorkflure.  who  died  in  1770,  leaving  him  three  fons.    Not 

DARTOS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  coats  which  long  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Dr  Darwiq  com- 
^^c  fcrotum.  It  is' called  the  iiartoj  m^/cle ;  menced  his  laborious  work,  the  Zoonomiaf  h\\% 
JWDr  Hunter  fays,  that  no  fuch  mufcle  can  be  which  he  declined  publifhing  for  above  25  years, 
J^|h1,  and  Albhius  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his    In  1778,  he  obtained  a  leafe  of  a  pi^^urefque  fpot  of 

ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Litchfield,  where 
Sir  John  Flayer  erefted  .a  cold*  bath,  and  where 
there  is  a  grotto,  fuiTounded  by  projedling  rock^ 
from  which  there  is  a  conflant  trickling  of  wate^;, 
This^bccame  his  favoqrite  haunt  and  place  i^famufe, 
ment;  he  formed  hi§  BofanU  G^frden  here,  and  he 
refers  to  the  fcencry  of  this  fpot  in  the  beginning 
of  his  poem  on  the  Lovn  of  {hfi  Plan: J t  which  it; 
appears  was  .commenced  herjt;..  About  1780  Dr 
Darwin  manied  the  wtdc^w  pf  colonel  Pole,  of 
RanbQurne-hall,  near  Derby,  who  brought  him  a 
large  fortune,  and  in  confequence  of  this  connec- 
tion, he  lOmoved  to'Radboume,  ^'ith  a  view  ot 


yaaoah  and  Alatamaha,  touching  on  the  Oconee, 
iadading  all  the  waters  of  Broad  and  Little  riven; 
J«  comprehends  a  body  of  cxceMent,  fertile  land, 
*dl  wathrd  by  innumcrabJi?  rivers,  creeks,  and 
orooJM. 

,  U.)DA»TMOifTM,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
roOrafton  cotinty.  New  Hampftiire,  N W.  of  the 
wJtflftlje  White  Mountains;  33niiles  NE.  of 


Ubiea. 

pARTOW,  a  river  in  I^ncaibire. 

I>ARU,  a  txjwn  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
^^njOM,  90  miles  NE.  of  Sirgian, 

DARVEL,  a  tow«  in  Spflex,  xiear  Battel. 

DARWAR,  a  confiderable  fortrefs  of  Hindoo- 
J*»  in  the  country  of  Sanore,  and  orte  of  the 
«B|  of  Myfore's  frontier  towns.  It  is  8S  niiles  S. 
«  Vifiapour,  and  90  ENE.  of  Goa.  Lon.  75.  9. 
*'»U.i6.5.N. 

DARWARDE8,  NW.  of  Braintree,  EfTcx.      • 

DARWENT,  four  rivers  of  England :  i.  in  the 
*»«Wy  of  Lancailcr,  wbiph  run?  into  the  Ribblc, 
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fettling  m  Derby,  whicht  in  about  two  yenra'aftcr. 
l>ec;*me  the  place  of  his  reMence.  He  continued 
in  Derby  till  February  iJ?o^,  about  two  months 
i^efore  his  death,  when  he  removed,  to  Bread  wall 
4Viory,  about  3  miles  -diftant,  a  commodious  re- 
tirement for  his  age  and  infirmities.  Tor  foine 
years  preceding,  he  .had  been  lubje^il  toinllammaT 
tion  in  his  bread  and  liings ;  and  he  ha,d  been  with 
dilTTcnlty  recovered  from  an  r.ttack  of  this  difeafe 
■in  tpring,  j8oi.  1  his  year,  {iSn)  he.was  again 
attacked  with  a  fevcre  fluvering  fit,  fucceeded  bjj 
n  cokl  one,  with  lyraptoms'  of  the  inflammation, 
in  his  lungs ;  but  after  bleeding  the  fever  abated; 
;ind  in  two  or  three  days  lie  appeared  pretty  well. 
On  the  17th  he  wa«  walking  in  his  garden,  with 
Lis  wife,  and  a  lady  nearly  his  own  age, /wl>en 
they  remarked  his  good  looks,  hib  fpirits, ,  an^ 
ilrength  ;  but  he  replied,  that  he  always  appeared 
j)articularly  well  before  he  iM.'came  ill ;  and  thoii;:h 
be  feemed  as  dieerful  as  \\Uu\  that  night  with  Ijis 
family,  and  even  rofe  at  l:x  next  morning,  an4 
wrote  till  fcven,  he  was  feiiajd  with  another  chilly 
iit,  and  died  before  nine,  in  his  ;ifl  year*  The 
literary  fame  of  Dr  Darwin  lofts  on  the  BoUr.ie 
Gardrriy  with  philofophical  notes,  in  two  p^irtsi 
5.  The  Economy  of  Vegetation;  %,  The  tovcs  of 
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unequal  fillies  of  wit,,  while  his^  veords  were  oftet 
hardly  intelligible  from  an  impediment  of  fpetxh. 

(i.)DASCniTZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Chrudim;  7  miles  NNE.  of  Chrudira. 

(2.)  Daschitz,  or  Pat'schjtz,  a  town  al. 
Moravia,  in  the  circle  of  IgUu^  6  ij\iles  N-  el 
"Zlifbins. 

(1.5  *  DASH.  adv.  An  cxpreffion  of  tbe  fonn*' 
of  water  daflied.— 

Hark,  hark,  the  watc2:s  £all; 

And,  with  a  murmuring  found, 

Dajhy  doJ})y  upjbn  the  ground, 

1*0  gentle  ilumbcrs  call.       Drjiau 

f  1.)  *  A  pAsu.  n.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  ^.  CoW 
Jlfion. — 

By  the  touch  ethereal  rousM, 

The  dajh  of  clouds,  or  irritating  war. 

Of  fighting  winds  while  all  13  calm  below 

They  furious  fpring.  '  Tb^mfsn* 

^.  Infufion;  fomctbitig  wbrfe  mingled  in  a  fmall 
proportion. — T]iere  is  nothing  which  oiie  iTcgardi 
fo  much,  with  an  eye  of  mirth  and  pity,  as  inno- 
cence, when  it  has  in  it  a  daJh  of  tolly.  Mdi/ciu 

3.  A  mark  in  writing;  a  line  ,  to  note  a 

paufe,  or  omiflioii.~He  Is  afraid  of  letters  and 


charaCt<:rs,  of  not^s  and  da/hes^  which,  fet  toge^ 
the  Plants,  a  vols  8vo  \  7.oor.omia^  or  the  Laws  of    ther,  do  Cgnify  nothing.  Br^vjn,-^ 


Or^nnk  Lifi^  4  vols  %so  ;  Pbytcdoginy  or  the  Ph'tln^ 
/opby  of  Agriculture  and  Ghrderitjnjy  i  vol.  4 to. 
Thefe  works  eoai^iently  dlf^lay  the  poet,  the.  bo-, 
tanift,  and  the  phiTofopher ;  though  there  is  fce- 
/fiuently  too  nwich  lacrificed  to  imagination  ;  and 
the  author  evinces  a  contempt  for  all  religion.  He 
appears,  however,  peculiarly  happy  in  the  felec^ 
tion  and  compoiition  of  his  epithets,  as  well  as  in 
a  powerful  command  of  words  j  and  few,  if  any^ 
could  equal  the  accuracy  and  elegance  with  which 
he  elucidates  the  moft  complex  and  intricate  mar 


In  modern  wit  all  printed  tralh  is 
Set  oil"  with  numerous  breaks  and  dafifs*  S^t'fi* 
^.  Sudden  ftroke ;  blow;  ad:  ludicrou«  — 

Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  jgiye  m  l^^ve  4» 
vvhile.         J 
She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  firil  dajb' 

(i.)*  ToDasw.  v.<7.  [The  etymology  of  ihi* 
V^ord,  ifi  any  of  \\a  feofes,  is  very  doubtful.]  i» 
To  throw  or  ftrifce  any  tljing  fuddeiyy'  againft 
fomethinp.—lf  yoy  daJ&'^L  ftpne  againit  a  ftone  ia 


chin^jry.'   fiefides  the  above  work  spr  Darwin  was    the  bottom  of  the  jivater^  it  maketh  a  found.  ^ 


author  of  fcveral  medical  and  philofophical  papers 
in  the  Philofophical  TranfotHouSf  a  Treatifc  on,  iv- 
rnaU  Education^  and  <t  poem  publifhed  fincc  his 
death,  entitled  The  Temple  of  Funie,  He  had  alfo 
a  principal  fhare  in  the  tranflatiou  of  Linncfus'^ 
^yftema  Vegctahulum^  publiiheci  in  the  name  of  the 
J^nanical  Society  of  Litchfield.  Far  from  con- 
fining hi»  attention  to  medicine,  he  engaged  in 
mechanics,  and  almoft  every  branch  of  natural 
hiftoryj  and. while  he  purfued  his  ftudfcs  with 
great  ardour  ?lnd  diligence  himfelf,  he  took  eve- 
ry opportunity  to  cultivate  and  encourage  them 
among  others.  Not  long  after  he  fettled  in  Der- 
hy,  he  inflituted  and  eftablifticd  a  philofophical 
fociety  and  library,  both  of  which  were  in  a  flou- 
rifhing  ftate  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  lead- 
ing object,  however,  in  all  Dr  Darwin's  purfuits, 
was  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  he  frequently 
avowed  it :  next-  to  this,  a  dcHre  of  fame  bore 
confiderable  fway  in  his  mind;  and  flattery  was 
particularly  gratefut  to  his  ear  in  his  latter  years. 

He *was  remarkable,  during  his  whole  Ufc,  for  a    .^. —  ^ «.-^  ^.. ,  . 

benevolence  of  difpofition,  which  was  particularly    vent  ill-natured  applications.    Add^umjrr^^'f^^ 


con.—A  man  that  cuts  hipafelf,  and  tears  his  own 
flefli,  and  drt/hej  his  head  agaioft.  the  ftones,  doc« 
not  ad  fo  unreafonably  as  the  wicked  inan.  Td' 
loi/bu.    3.  To  break  by  collifion  — 

They  that  ftand  hijjh,  baye  many.blaA«  ^^ 
fljake  them; 
And,  if  they  fall*  they  daJh  tbeqifelvcsjto  pieces. 

^.  To  throw  water  in  flafhes.-^D^i/^/iai- water  on 
tiicm  may  prove  the  beft  repietiy.  J\iIor timer*  > 
To  befpatter  j  to  befprinkle. — 

This  tcmpell^ 
Dajhirtg  the  garment  of  this  peace^  aboded 
The  fuddcn  breach  on't.        ,  Skak^  Hen.  VIII* 
J.  To  agitate  any  liquid,  fo  as  to  make  the  fur* 
face  11  y  cfT.— ^ 

At  once  thp  bruljiing  oars  and  brazen  proiit 
Dafh  up  the  fandy  waves,  and  ope  the  depth* 
below,  Drydeftf 

6.  To  naingle;  to  adulterate;  to  change  by  fonac 
worfe  admixture.— I  take  care  to  da/h  the  charac- 
ter with  fuch  particular  circumftances  as  may  pt^j 


difplayed  in  his  care  of  the  lowefl  at)jmal8.  He 
was  of  a  middle  Hature,  in  perfon  grofs  and  corpu- 
leht;  his  feat!jfe:S  COarft*,  and  his  countenance  hea- 
vy. In  his  gait  *and  d'refs  he" was  ral,her  clumfy  and 
llpyenly,  and  his  coiVvofalion  abouhdejl  Tvith  very 


revealed  truths  are  dajhedaad  adulterated  wiUi  a 
mixture  of  fables  of  human  invention.  SpeSaior* 
7.  To  form  or  iketch  in  hafte,  carelefsly*^ 
Never  was  dajh^d  out  at  one  lucky  ViU 
A  fool  fo  juft  a  copy  of  a  wit,  P^^^' 
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DAS  (•  ss   y^  t)   A  a. 

t  To  obliterate;  tf>  blot ;  to  crofs  out.— To  Ja/.-i        •  DASTAllDLY.  aJj.   Itrom  dnjinrd]  ,  Cow* 
«Ttrr  this  with  a  line,  will  deface  the  whole  copy    ardly;  mean;  timorous.— Brawl  and  clamour  is  lo 


todeprefs;  to  fipprefs.— To  daft)  this  cavils  read 
lot  the  pra<5tice  of  Chriftian  emperors.  South. — . 
^iftjerthcy  had  fufficiently  blaflcd  him  in  his  per-" 
Jboal  capacity,  they  found  it  an  eafy  work  to  dnjb' 
1  ind  oTCTthrovr  him  in  his  political.  South, — N6- 
'  tow;  iff/fe*/ the  confidence  of  the  mule  like  the 
I  bnffag  of  the  afs,  while  he  was  dilating  upon  hitf 
'  Ittcalogy.  VE/Irange. 

(i.)»7VDASH.  IK  It.    I.  To  fly  off  the  fiir- 

fewi  by  a  violent  motion,— If  the  velfel  be  fud- 

dniy  ftopt  in  its  motion,  the  liqnor  continues  Its 

'  d»tioO|  and  dajhes  over  the  fides  of  the  veifel. 

QirjM.    2.  To  fly  in  flaihes  with  a  loud  noife. — 

On  each  hand  the  go(hmg  waters  play» 

And  doim  the  rough  cafi::ade,  ail  dajhingt  fall. 

Tbwnfon. 
j.ToTuih  thrdugh  wetor  fo  as  tb  make  it 'fly.— 
Doeg,  thougn  without  knowing  how  or  why, 
SpoTT'd  boldly  on,   and  dafl/'d  through  thick 

and  thin, 
Tkough  fenfe  and  nonfenfe,  never  out  or  hi. 

Drydtn. 

DASHtJR,  a  town  of  Egypt,  i^  m.  S.  of  Cairo. 

DASSAWN,  a  river  of  Hindooftan,  which  nms 

into  the  Betwha,  lo  miles  W.  of  Raat. 

I      DASSEL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 

.   iownr  Saiony,  helooging  to  the  biihopric  of  Hil- 

Midio,  but  infnlaf  ed,  with  its  diftriA,  in  the  du- 

dif  of  Bnin^^k.    R  is  1 7  miles  SS£.  of  Hamcln, 

ad  31 S8W.  of  Hildefheim. 

DASSEN,  an  idand  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the 
«»ft  of  A^a,  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
aod  the  Sakianha  bay.  It  is  alfo  caflcd  Desr 
kiAVO^  from  the  great  number  of  thefe  animals 
opoD  it.  They  were  firft  brought  to  it,  in  i6or. 
There  axe  (heep  in  it,  whole  tails  are  faid  to  wcigl^ 
i   191b.   Lon.  18.  7.  £.  Lat.  33. 15.  8. 

DASSET  MAGNA,  or  Burtow,  7  Two  villages 
DASiETfAiiVAy  or  Avon,         J  near     Edge- 
hiH,  Warwickfhire.    The  former  has  a  good  mar- 
ket on  Friday,  and  a  fair  at  St  James-tide. 

•DASTARI>.ii./.[<w£i^r/g'/7,  Saxon.]  A  cow- 
>d;  1  poltroon ;  a  man  infamous  for  fear. — 
Dajtard  and  drunkard,  mean  and  infolcnt  y 
Tongue>vaHant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might, 
inthreatstheforeoioftjbnt  the  faft  in  fight.  JTryd. 
*Bog-bear  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  children, 
>2ke  diem  iqftardsj  and  afraid  of  the  fhadow  of 
^rtacfs  ever  after.  Lacke. 

•  fa  Dastard,  v.  a.    To  terrify ;  to  intimi- 
^;  to  defert  with  cowardice ;  to  difpirit— 

Pm  weary  of  this  flefli  which  holds  us  here,. 
I      And  iajtards  manly  foul  with  hope  and  fear. 

Drjden* 

•  7«  0ASTARDISE.  v.  a.  [from  daftard.\  To 


Imeft ;  timbre  u'fncTs. 

*  DAS'lT!!.*  a  village  in  Warwickfhire. 
DA3T  bUHAB,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fartillan,  70  miles  S.  of  Schiras. 

•  DASYPUS,  the  Armadillo,  or  Taiou^  in 
a^OologV;  a  ^renus  of  quadrupeds,  belon^^ing  to 
the  order  of  brlita.  The  dafypus  has  neither 
foreteeth  nor  dog-teeth  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  hard 
bony  Ihcll,  interfered  with  diftin^  moveable 
zones  or  belts  r  this  ihell  covers  the  head,  the 
neck,  the  back,  the  flanks,  and  extends  even  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail ;  the  only  parts  to  which 
it  does  not  extend,  are  the  throat,  the  breaft,  and 
the  belly,  which  are  covered  with  a  whitilli  Ikiu 
of  a  coarfe  grain,  refembling  that  of  a  hen  after 
the  feathers  are  pulled  off.  The  iliell  does  not 
confift  of  ore  entire  piece,  like  that  of  the  tor- 
toife;  but  is  divided  into  ftparate  belts,  connect- 
ed to  each  other  by  membranes,  which  enable  the 
animal  to  move  it,  and  even  to  roll  itfelf  Dp  liktf 
a  hedge  hog.  The  number  of  thefe  belts  does  not 
depeiid  on  the  age  of  the  animal,  as  fome  have 
iuiagined;  but  is  uniformly  the  fame  at  all  timei-,* 
and  frrves  to  diftinguiiTi  the  digerent  fpecies.  k\ 
the  fpecies  of  this  animal  were  oxiginally  nativti 
of  America:  they  were  entireW  unknown  to  tl*o  * 
ancients;  and  modern  travellers  mention  them  ai 
pccuiiar  to  Mexico,  Brafil,  and  the  fouthern  parts- 
ijf  America ;  though  fome  indeed  have  confound- 
ed them  with  two  fpecies  of  man  is,  ov  fliell-lizarJ, 
which  ahe  found  In  the  Baft  Indies :'  others  repoit 
that  they  arj  nr.tiVes  of  Africa,  bccaufe  fome  of 
them  hare  been  tvanfported  from  Bralil  to  tlic. 
coaft  of  Guinea,  where  a  few  have  Gnce  been  pro- 
pagated :  but  they  were  never  heard  x>f  in  Europ* , 
Afta,  or  Atrica,  till  after  the  difcovcry  of  Ame- 
rica—They  arc  all  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
extending  and  contradling  their  bodies,  and  of 
rolling  themfelves  up  like  a  ball,  but  not  into  fu 
complete  a  fphere  as  the  hedge-hog.  They  art- 
very  inoflenfive  animals,  excepting  when  they  get 
into  gardens,  where  they  devour  the  melons,  po- 
tatoes, and  other  roots.  They  walk  quickly ;  but 
can  hardly  be  faid  to  run  or  leap,  fo  that  they  fcU 
dom  efcape  the  purfuit  cither  of  men  or  dogs. 
But  nature  has  not  left  them  altogether  defence- 
lefs.  They  dig  deep  holes  in  the  earth  ;.  and  fel- 
dom  go  very  far  from  their  fubtcnaneous  habita- 
tions r  upon  any  alai*m  they  immeuiately  go  into 
thrir  holes;  but,  when  at  too  great  a  diOance, 
they  require  but  a  few  moments  to  make  one. 
The  hunters  can  hardly  catch  them  bythc  tail  b-  - 
fore  they  fink  their  body  in  the  ground ;  whi*ic 
they  ftick  fo  clofe,  that  the  tail  frequently  comes- 
away  and  leaves  the  body  in  the  earth ;  which 


kiimdale;  tO'deje^  with  cowardice ;  to  difpirit  ;*   obliges  tlie  hunters,  when  they  want  to  take  them 
to  dqyreie.  to  terrify;  to  make  an  habitual  cow- 
ird.— 

He  had  fuch  things  to  ui^e  againft  ottr  mar- 

A*i  now  declared,  would  blunt  my  fword  in 

btttle, 
Aud  dafiardife  my  courage.  Drjden. 


alive  and  immutilatcd,  to  dilate  the  fides  of  the 
hole.  When  they  arc  taken,  and  find  that  there 
is  no  rcrouvcc,  they  inftantly  roll  themfelvcs  up, 
and  will  not  extend  fheir  bodies  unlets  they  aie 
held  near  a  fire.  When  in  deep  hulus,  thcie  is  na 
other  nutl.od  of  making'  Ihcni  cornt:  tmt,  bi.t  by 
forcing  in  fnivAo  or  water.  Tlu7  kei'p  Jn  tiit  11  holt  s 
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through  the  day,  and  ieldora  go  abroad  in  queft    fore  feef,  and  5  on  the  hind 
of  fubfiftence  bm  in  the  night.    The  hunters  ufu- 
aJly  chafe  them  with  fmall  dogs,  which  eafily 


fmall  dogsy  which 
come  up  with  thenn.  When  the  dogs  are  ncir, 
the  crentnres  inftantly  roll  themfelves  up,  and  io 
thi5  condition  theliunters  carry  thefn  off.  fliiw'. 
ever,  if  tHey  be  near  :<  precipice,  they  often  efcape 
lioth  the  dogfi  and  hunters:  they  roU  themfelves 
up*  and  tumMe  down  like  a  ball,  without  breaJi-' 
irtg  their  fhell,  eft  receiving  any  injury.  The  da- 
fypus  is  a  very  fruitful  animal :  the  female  gene- 
rally brings  forth  four  young  ones  every  month ; 
which  is  the  reafon  why  the  fpecies  are  fo  nume- 
rous, notwithftanding  they  are  fo  much  fought 
after  cfh  account  of  the  fweetnefs  of  their  flelh. 
The  Indians  liKcwife  make  bafkets,  boxes*  &c.  of 
ttie  ihells  which  cover  their  heads.  Ltnnxus  enu- 
merates fix  fpecies  of  dafypus,  J5rincipally  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  nutober  of  their  mov,*Hble  belts. 
See  Plate  XCIX.yfe.  i,  2,  3.  Mr  Kefr,  who  pre- 
fers the  arrangement  of  the  Count  de  Buifon^  to 
that  of  Linnaeus,  enumerates  10  fpecies  of  this  ge- 
nus :  viz. 

I.  Dasypus  DUODECiMCiNCTUs,  the  Kabas- 
sou,*wLth  II  moveable  bands,  and  5  toes  on  each 
foot.  The  head  is  7  inches  long,  the  body  ii^ 
and  the  tail  fhorter  than  the  body. 

a.  liASYPUs  LONGiCAUDATUs,  the  long-tailed 
Armadillo,  with  7  moveable  bands  and  a  very  long 
jointed  tail.  Dr  Watfon  ftiles  it  the  American 
Armadillo.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cat ;  weighs 
7  lb.  and  is  carnivorous. 

3.  Dasypus  maximos,  the  largeft  Armadillo, 
fias  tz  bands.  Its  leg^  and  tail  are  covered  with 
a^  (kin  divided  iiito  regular  lozenge-Hia'ped  fcales. 
It  is  blkck,  and  is  4i  feet  long ;  the  head  and  bo- 

$r  being  a  feet  10  inches,  and  the  tail*  20  inches. 
he  female  brings  forth  8  or  10  at  a  litter,  and 
the  flefh  taites  like  that  of  a  pig. 

4.  Dasypus  noyemcinctus,  the  nine-band<» 
ed  Armadillo,  has  9  belts,  4  claws  on  each  fore 
foot,  and  5  on  the  hind  feet.  The  head'is  5  inches 
long^  the  body  i^and  the  tail  1%  ;  but  fome  are 
fmaller. 

5.  DASYPtJS    NOVEMDECIMCINCTUS,    the  C/r- 

qliincofh  has  no  ihield  on  the  rump,  and  has  only 
18  bands,  though  from  the  name  we  flionld  fiip- 
pofe  it  to  have  19.  The  body  is  10  inches  long> 
the  head  3,  and  the  tail  5.  The  head  refembles 
that  of  a  weafel,  having  a  large  flat  fore-head, 
fmall  eyes,  ^nd  ears  about  an  inch  long.  The 
breaft,  belly  and  ears  are  naked. 

6.  Dasypus  octocinctus,  the  eight  banded 
Armadillo,  has  two  ihields  and  8  bands.  The 
head  is  fmall  and  covered  with  a  helmet,  the  muz- 
zle is  fharp ;  the  ears  are  about  two  inches  long 
and  eredt ;  the  eyes  fmall  and  black ;  there  are  4 
to^s  on  each  fore  foot,  and  5  on  the  hind  fett.  It 
is  about  10  inches  long,  and  the  tail  is  9.  The 
ffclh  is  vej  y  white,  and  reckoned  delicate  eating. 

7.  Dasypus  quadricinctus,  the  four-band- 
ed jirmadillo,  with  a  fhields  and  4  belts.  Buffon 
doubts  the  exigence  of  this  fpecies,  and  cenfures 
Linnccus  for  admitting  it ;  but  Mr  Kerr  juttifies 
that  great  naturalilt,  by  the  authority  of  Molina, 
who  mentions  it. 

8.  Dasypus' sEPTE^iciNCTUs,  the  feven4>and 


T)r  Gmclin  fays  \\ 
has  only  6  belts,  but  Mr  Kerr  vindicates  I^iiHizuf 
who  fays  it  has  7.  • 

9.  Dasypus  sExcrNcrus,  the  Encoubert^i, 
or  fix  banded  armadillo,  has  6  moveable  girdles, 
two  Ihields,  and  5  toes  on  each  foot.  It  livee  on 
roots  and  fruits ;  and  thu  flefh  is  good.  The  pe. 
nis  18  fpiral  5  the  head  rejembles  a  pig ;  there  are 
1 8  teeth  in  each  jaw :  the  tail  is  thick  at  the  rump  j 

'  the  body  is  of  a  reddiih  yellow  colour,  and  is  com- 
ihonly  plump. 

10.  Dasypus  tricinctus,  the  Apara,  or 
three-banded  arq\adillp,  has  3  moveable  bands, 
and  5  toes  on  each  fooL  The  head  is  obk>ug,  and 
tlmoft  pyramidal ;  the  top  of  it  covered  by  a  hel- 
met  of  one  piece:  the  body  is  la  inches  long  ;  the 
tail  only  »,  and  covered  with  a  cruft.  It  feeds 
both  on  poultry  and  vegetables. 

DATA,  among  m^Uiematicians^  a.  term  for 
fuch  things  or  quantities,  as  are  given,  or  known, 
in  order  to  find  piher  things  thereby  that  are  un- 
known. Euclid  ufes  the  word  dat:^  (erf*  which  be 
Ha's  a  patticular  trad)  for  fuch  fpaces,  lines  .and 
angle's  as  are  given  in  magnitude,  or  ta  which  we 
can  aflfign  others  equal.  From  the  ufe  of  this  vrord 
in  mathematics,  it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  o- 
thcr  arts;  as  philofophy,  medicine,  &e.  where 
it  cxprcfles  any  quantity,  which,  for  the  l^ike  of 
a  picfent  calculation,  is  taken  for  granted  to  be; 
fticn*  without  requiring  an  immediate  proof  fbr 
its  certainty ;  caljed  alfo  the  ^ft><^  quantity,  num-' 
ber,  or  power.  And  hence  atfo  fueb  things  al- 
are  known^  from  whence  ekher  in  natural  phi^. 
lofophy,  the  animal  mechanifra,  or  the  o^eratkm 
of  medicines*,'  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others 
unkno\<^n,  are  now  frequently  in  pbyfical  wrilersi 
called  Jata^ 

0A'J'- AL-SAMIN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  sjo  milesi 
NE.  of  Medina* 

*  D  A'f  ARV.  «./.  [Dat^ptui.'\  An  officer  of  the 
(Chancery  of  Rome,  through  whoie  bands  bene^ 
flees  pafs.  I>t3, 

DATCHETi  a  town  in  Buckinghamflaire,  near 
Windfor,  with  abridge  over  the  Thames^ bnilt  in' 
the  reign  of  Q^  Anne,  and  noted  for  itfs  AiequenC 
horfe  racesr^  It  is  fituated  in  a  vaUey,  furrounded 
on  every  fide  with  deep  hilfs„ 

(i.)  *  DATE.  »./.  [dattey  Fr.  from  ^iT/i/iwi,  Lat.j 
I.  The  time  at  which  a  letter  is  written*  marked 
at  the  end  or  the  beginning,  a.  The  time  at  which 
any  event  happened^  3.  The  time  Aipuiated  whtn 
any  thing  (hall  be  done.— « 

My  father's  promife  ties  me  net  to  time$ 

And  bonds  without  a  daU  theyfay  are  yiM^Bryd, 
4.  End;  conclufion.— 

Wha^  time  would  fpare^  from  fteel  receives 
its  date  ; 

And  monuments,  like  men,  fubmit  to  fate.  Popr* 
5«  Duration ;  continuance. — 

Could  the  declining  of  this  fate,  O  friend. 

Our  date  to  immortality  extend  ?  Benbanu 

6.  [from  daclrtus.]  The  fruit  of  the  d<ite  tree.— 
Hold,  take  thefe  keys,  and  fetch  more  fpices, 
nurfe. 

—They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  paftf)'* 

(1.)  Date,  ({  i,  de/.  1.)  is  derived  from  the 


ed  arma(Jillo,  with  7  belts ;  4  toes  on  each  of  the    Latin  dutum,  given,  and  iropliek  the  place  from 
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DAT 

ir1i«]ce>  as  well  as  the  time  when. 
deeds  had  no  dates,  bat  only  the  month  and  year 
to  fignify  that  they  were  not  made  in  hafte»  or  in 
the  ^ce  of  a  day,  but  upon  longer  and  more  ma- 
tttfe  deliheration.  The  Icing's  grants  began  with 
thdc  words»  Prrfinti^  i3  fittuns^  ^c.  but  the 
gnots  of  private  perfons  with  Omnihut  fr^fmUi 

(5}  Date»  in  botany,  $  i,  dtf,  6.  See  Phobni  x. 

(4.)  Datb,  in  law.  A  deed  is  good,  though 
h  neotions  no  date  or  has  a  fiilfe,  or  evien  an  imt- 
ftf^  date,  as  the  30th  of  Febntarjr ;  provided 
the  real  day  of  its  being  dated  or  given,  that  Is, 
delivered,  can  be  proved.  Blackfi^  Com.  vol.  11.  p. 
304. 

(5.)  •  Date-trbb.  «./  See  Palm,  of  which 
ittiafpecies. 

*  To  Date.  v.  a.  [fifom  the  noun.]  To  note 
with  tbe  time  at  which  any  thing  is  written  or 
dose.— Tis  all  one,  in  refpeiS  of  all  duration  yet 
behind,  whether  we  begin  the  world  fo  many  mil* 
lioQi  df  ages  ago,  or  dUOe  from  the  late  sera  of  a- 
boQt  fix  thoufand  years.  Bentlty. 

*  DilTELESS.  adj.  [from  dati.'\  Without  any 
fi«dlemi.— 

Tfae  fly.flow  hours  ihall  not  determinate 

The  iauUfs  limit  of  the  dear  exile.        Skake/^. 

DATFORD,  a  town  of  Bucks,  in  Stow  parifli. 

DATHPATCH^  a  town  of  Arabia,  x6  miles  N£. 
sf  Medina. 

DATI,  Carlo,  profeflbr  of  polite  leamtng  at 
Florence,  bts  native  country,  became  very  famous, 
»  well  on  account  of  his  works,  as  of  the  eulo- 
gies which  have  been  beftowed  on  Wm  by  learned 
nen.  The  chief  work  to  which  Dati  applied  him- 
felf,  was  DeHa  Pittura  Anttca^  of  which  he  pub- 
liAedaneffay  in  1667.  He  died  in  1675,  much 
htDcnted,  as  well  for  his  humanity  and  amiable 
oanners,  as  for  bis  parts  and  learning. 

DATiSCA,  in  botany  $  a  genus  of  the  dode^ 
ondria  order,  belonging  to  the  dieecia  clafs  of 
jiiants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  34th  order,  Mifcelianeig.  The  male  calyx  is 
Pwtaphyllous^  there  is  no  coroHa,  the  anthe^ 
aiefcffile,  Jong,  and  15  in  numbicr.  The  female 
caiyx  is  bidented;  no  corolla ;  the  ftyles  three  j 
the  capfule  triangular,  three-horned,  unilocular, 
perrious,  polyrpermous,  inferior. 

pATlSI,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  fyllogifms  in  the 
Ijjijd  figure,  wherein  the  major  is  an  univerfal  af- 
wmati?e,  and  the  minor  and  conclufioa  particu^ 
hr  affirmative  proportions.    Thus, 

Da-   All  who  ferve  God  are  kings; 

Ti.    Some  who  ferve  Grod  are  poor ; 

"•    Therefore,  fome  who  are  poor  are  kings. 

(!•)  *  Dative,  adj.  Uathms^  Latin.]  i.  (In 
PMimar.]  The  epithet  of  the  cafe  that  fignifies 
Jbeperfon  to  whom  anything  is  given,  a.  [In 
hw.]  Thofe  are  term'd  datvve  executors  who  are 
appointed  fuch  by  the  judge's  decree ;  as  admini- 
nntors  with  us  here  in  England.  AfUffe. 

(»•)  The  Dative,  in  Latin  and' Greek  Gram- 
J^^  » the  third  cafe,  and  is  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
™  or  relation  of  a  perfon  or  thing  to  whofe  ad- 
'JJtage  or  difadvantage  fome  other  thing  is  refer- 
^:  (Sec  GxAMMAR.]  In  the  Englifti  language, 
JJn'ch  has  no  cafes,  this  relation  is  exprefied  by 
^'t^'cpofitions  to  OTfir%  In  the  Greek  l^guagc, 

^ot.  VII.  Part  J.  -^e    6# 


(    SI     )  I>    A    V 

Our  ancient    which  has  no  ablative,  the  dative  is  ufed  inftead 
of  it.    See  Ablativb,  ^t,. 

DATOLA,  one  of  the  Liparf  iflands,  in  the 
Mediterranean.    It  is  10  miles  N£.  of  Lipari. 

DATTEAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  cir- 
car  of  Gohud,  96  miles  $•  of  Agra. 

DATUM,  or  Datus,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  town  of  Thrace,  (ituated  between ^Neapolis  and 
the  river  NelTus,  built  by  a  colony  o^  the  Thraci- 
ans,  according  to  Euftathius;  who  places  it  on 
the  fea-coafl,  near  the  Strymon,  in  a  rich  an  J 
fruitful  foil,  famous  for  (hip  building  and  mines 
of  gold  ;  hence  the  proverb  Arnin  a^mAv^  denoting 
profperity  and  plenty.  Apptan  defcribes  it  as 
feated  on  a  fteep  eminence,  the  whole  of  which 
it  covered.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon» 
who  changed  its  name  to  Philippi,  being  origi- 
nally called  Cremdes  on  account  of  its  fprings.  It 
was  afterwards  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Brutus 
and  Caffins  by  Auguftus  and  Antony. 

DATURA,  the  thorn  a^plb,  in  botany;  a 
genus  of  the  monogvnia  order,  belonging  to  the 
pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  me» 
thod  ranking  under  the  aSth  order,  Lurid^*  The 
corolla  is  funnel-fhaped,  and  platted;  the  cAyx 
tubular,  angulated  and  deciduous;  the  capful^ 
quadrivalved.    There  are  6  fpecies. 

Datura  stramonium,  the  common  thorn* 
apple^  rifes  about  a  yard  high,  with  an  errdt. 
ftrong,  round,  hollow,  green  ftalk,  branching  lux« 
uriantly,  having  the  branches  widely  extended  on 
every  fide;  large,  oval,  irregularly  angulated^ 
fmooth,  dark  green  leaves;  and  from  the  dlvif\ons 
of  thehranchesjlarge  white  ftowers  fingly  fucceed^ 
ed  by  large,  oval,  prickly  capfules,  growing  ere^^ 
commonly  called  tbom  applet.  At  night  the  up- 
per leaves  rife  up  and  inclofe  the  flowers.  The 
bloffoms  have  fometimes  a  tinge  of  purple  or  vio- 
let. The  flowers  conflil  of  one  large,  funneUfhar 
ped  petal,  having  a  long  tube*  and  fpreading  pea- 
tagonal  limb,  fucceeded  by  large  rcnindifh  capfules 
of  the  fize  of  middling  apples,  clofely  befet  with 
iliarp  fpines.  An  ointment  prepared  from  the 
leaves  gives  eafe  in  external  inflammations  and  in 
the  hsemorroids.  The  feeds  were  recommended 
by  Dr  Storck  to  be  taken  internaUy  in  cafes  of 
madneis;  but  they  feem  to  be  a  very  unfafe  re- 
medy.  Taken  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  they  bring 
on  a  delirium,  and  in  a  large  one  would  certainly 
prove  fatal.  Cows,  horfes,  fheep,  and  goats,  r^- 
fufe  this  plant. 

DATUS.    See  Datum. 

DAVA,  or  Uspo,  a  province  of  Japan. 

DAVAL,  Peter,  ECq.  F.  R.  8.  an  efnincnt  Eng- 
h'fii  mathematician.  He  was  bred  a  barrifter  at 
law ;  was  afterwards  mafter  in  chancery ;  and  at 
lad  accountant  general  of  that  court.  He  tranf- 
lated  the  Memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  prin- 
ted in  lamo  1723.  In  the  difpute  concerning  ei* 
Hptical  arcbesj  when  Black  Friars  bridge  was  buiky 
his  opinion  was  applied  for  by  the  committee. 
His  anfwer  may  be  feen  in  the  London  Magazine 
for  March  1760.    He  died  January  8,  1763. 

DAVATA  TBRRiE.    See  Bavata. 

(i.)  *  7d  DAUB.  V.  a.  [dabben^  Dutch ;  dayjberi 
French.]  i.  To  fmear  with  fomething  adhefive. — 
She  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrufties,  and  daubed 
it  with  ilime  and  with  pitich.  Exodus.    a«  To  paint 
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cotrfely.-^Hafty  daubing  wil!  t>iit  fpoil  the  pidlure, 
(ind  make  it  fo  unnatural  as  mult  want  falfc  light 
.  to  ki  it  off.  Ofnif^.—U  a  pidcrc  is  daubtd  with 
many  bright  and  glaring  colours,  the  vulgar  ad- 
.inire  it  as  an  encellent  piece,  traits.  3*  To  cover 
with  fomething  fpecious  or  grofe,  fomething  that 
^i%u}fes  what  it  ties  upon. — 

So  fmooth  he  ^ou^V  his  vice  with  ihew  of 
virtue. 

He  livM  from  all  attainder  of  fufpeft.  Sbakef. 
^.  To  lay  on  any  thing  gaudily  or  ofVentatioufly. 
—Since  princes  will  ha^^e  fuch  thinga,  it  i«  better 
they  ihould  be  graceid  wjth  elegancy,  than  d^uhed 
with  coft.  Btuon.  5.  To  flattei-groi'sly* — Let 
pvery  one,  therefore,  attend  the  Sentence  of  his 
ponfcience ;  fcM*,  be  may  be  fure,  it  will  iM}t  dau^ 
por  flatter.  S6uii>* 

(a. If  *  To  Djlv^  ^  n.  To  play  the  h)T)ocrite ; 
^his  fenfe  is  not  in  ufe. — 

I  cannot  daub  it  further ; 

And  yet  I  mud.  Shake fiftare, 

DAUBA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Baleflaw„i6  milep  WNW.  of  Jung  Buntzel 

(t.)  DAUBENSErC,  a  lake  of  Gtfrmany,  in  the 
(Circle  of  BaTaria,  lo  miles  S.  of  Traunflein. 

(a.)  Qavbenzee,  a  lake  of  Swiizerland,  on 
mount  Gemmi* 

DAUBENTON,  LoqisJcan.  Marie,  an  em  inept 
prench  anatoinift  and  naturalifl,  born  at  Montbar 
in  Burgundy,  on  the  29th  May,  1716.  He  was 
^liftinguiflied  in  his  youth  by  a  pleafant  equality 
pi  temper,  and  by  a  p.itient  perfcverancc  i^)  his 
iludies.  After  going  through  a  coiirfe  of  that 
|>hilofophy  taught  by  the  Dominicans  of  Dijon, 
imder  whom  he  was  placed  by  his  father,  »  ho  de^ 
figned  him  for  the  church,  he  was  removed  to  Pa- 
ris, to  ftudy  theology,  when  'about  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  bent  of  his  mmd,  however,  ioclii>- 
ing  rather  to  natural  hiftory,  he  dedicated,  in  a 
private  manner,  qo  iinall  part  of  his  time  to  the 
Audy  of  medicine  and  botany,  and  took  every  op- 
portunity Qji  attending  the  je^ures  of  the  moft 
eminent  profeffors  in  thefe  departments.  By  tlie 
death  Y>f  his  father,  in  1736,  he  was  enabled  to 
purfue  his  favourite  ftudies  without  reAraint ;  and 
Accordingly,  iu  three  years  after,  he  took  bis  de- 
gree at  Rheims,  when  he  returned  to  \m  own 
country  with  the  deHgn  of  following  the  pradice 
ipf  medicine.  But  the  celebrated  Buffon,  who 
3*ras  aifo  a  native  of  Montbar,  having  (bortly  be- 
fore fucceeded  Dufay  in  the  fupcrintendance  of 
^he  botanic  garden,  and  having  fixed  his  ahoice 
f>n  natural  hittor-y,  which  at  this  tirne  occupied  a 
very  low  ftation  among  the  fcicnccs;  feleAed 
paubentQn  to  aiTiil  him  in  tl  e  improvements  aud 
l^rningements  wijich  he  projcded  in  that  fcience. 
Here  Daubenton's  talents  appeared  mod  confpi- 
i:uous.  ills  gentlenefs,  patience,  caution,  judgr 
j^ci.t,  and  neatnefs  of  hand,  were  indifpenfibly 
neccll'aryto  be  united  with  the  ardency  and  im* 
paiJcncec^f  Buiibn,  before  truth  could  appear  in 
X\\c  forms  and  dimen^aa^,  or  internal  iliudlure  of 
tlic  numberlefs  objects  which  muft  be  revifed  and 
exautin^d.  Buffon  was  more  inclined  to  the  di- 
>ining  of  truth  than  the  diiwOvery  of  it ;  but  Dai:, 
bi^ntnn  gave  credit  to  nothing  till  thq  truth  was 
fu^ty  4lt?n)on(l rated;  the  forager  gave  fuch  ijcope 
IV  ^i»  im^in^Uofl  a^  pft^n  to  deviate  from  n^iwej 


while  the  Utter  fuflered  no  exprbfiian  to  pais  in 

his  deCcriptions  which  bad  « tendency  to  miflead 

By  thjs  happy  combiDatHNi  tlieir  refpedive  taulti 

were  corneded  %  ami  that  part  of  BufTon's  Natn^ 

ral  Hijlory  which  refpe<^8  the  quadrupeds,  and 

which  is  Jn  a  particular  manner  tbe  fruit  of  theii 

united  labours,  is  cxwfequently  the  moft  correA, 

It  was  about  1742  that  Daubenton  was  drawn  to 

Paris  by  Buflfon,  who  obUtned  for  him  the  place 

of  Demonftrator  of  the  Cabinet  oi  Itfakural  Uif: 

tory,  at  firft  with  a  (alary  of  6nly  500  francs,  hot 

which  was  gr«cluaUy  raided  to  looo*   Betides  this, 

Bufibn  fumiflied  him  with  a  lodgisg,  and  «very 

thing  that  could  fecurcL  bia  conpfort  and  conve* 

nience;  and  he,  on  his  part,  devoted  himfelf  10 

^ottd  the'viewa  of  hiB  benciGsi^ur.     The  cabinet 

of  natural  hiftory,  which  was  of  immenle  ferviciv 

waa  arranged-  and  in  a  great  meafure  colle^d  by 

bis  means.     The  appearance  of  the  hiilory  of 

quadrupeds,  wKcrciD  be  gt>e  the  diHeAiou  aad 

defcriptio9  of  iBa  fpecies,  gained  him  a  very  big^ 

reputation,  but  raifed  the  j«iloufy  and  envy  of 

Keamur,  who  then  confideiW  himfelf  at  the  head 

of  natural  hiftory.    This  was  a  very  formidable 

antagonift  ;  but  the  great  charadler  of  Buffon  fu& 

ficictttly  proleded  his  friend.    The  fiiendfliip  of 

thefe  two  naturalifts  was  however  for  fame  tinic 

interrupted,  to  their  mutual  lofs:  BufYbn  was  per- 

fuaded  to  feparate  himfelf  from  Daubenton,  in  the 

after  parts  of  his  natural  hiftoiy,  much  to  their 

hurt  in  preciliou  and  valne^  -and  to  the  I0&  of 

J  4,000  francs  a  year  on  the  part  of  Daubenton. 

Their  intimacy  afterwards  revival,  and  continued 

till  BufTbn'«  death.    Daubenton  was  admitted  t 

mcmU^r  of  the  acadf^my  ^^  fciences  in  1744  ;  ^ 

he  contributed  maoy  valuable  diflertations  on  na* 

tural  hiftory  to  its  memoirs.    But  his  fervice  to 

fcience  was  not  confined  to  his  pen  and  the  prefi: 

from  1775  he  ga\e  leA urea  on  natural  hittoryii 

the  coilegeof  inedicine^  and  in  J783  he  ledured 

on  rural  economy.    In  1784  he  publiflied  bis  la* 

Jlrviiiofis  to  Sbrfberdst  a  wdfk  of  great  excellence; 

and  which,  with  his  experiments  on  rural  econo* 

my,  was  of  lingular  ferN-ice  to  him  a  few  yean 

•after,  by  the  reputation  they  gained  him  among 

the  populace.    Jn  1794,  when  France  was  ruled 

by  a  lawlefs  rabble,  it  became  a  matter  of  nceei^ 

fity  with  DaubtiHoD  to  make  application  to  the 

fedtHMi  of  Sana-culottes  for  a  certificate  of  civifm, 

to  enable  him  to  hold  his  place  in  the  garden  of 

plants,  which  he  had  filled  with  honour  for  abote 

50  years.    His  jreqneft  was  fortunately  made  i»» 

dcr  the  title  of  Shepbrrd  DoMbenton  i  and  though 

a  profeflbr  and  academician  would  have  had  njucft 

difficulty,  if,  indeed,  would  luive  obtained  it  at 

all.  it  was  granted'  to  him  <witb  all  the  acelama- 

tioMj  di/tc  io  a  true  modtlqf  bumanitf*    At  the  p*^ 

den  of  plants  the  convention  appointed  him  pjo* 

feflbr  of  mineralogy  5  and  he  gave  le^ures  ouring 

the  ephemeral  exiftencedfthcNonnal School ;  and 

he  was  the  author  of  a  Mttb^dieal.  View  of  Mmerab. 

Ue  had  alfo  a  coocem  urthe  JoumBl  det  ^^V' 

andwas  acontribufer  to  both  the  Encyclopedtf* 

As  a  leaurer  he  gained  gi^t  popularity,  and  wlia 

was  Angular,  reUined  it  to  the  laft.    hi  ^p^^ 

was  eledted  a  metnber  of  the  confeJ-vative  fenatri 

but  the  firft  meeting  he  attended,  be  fell/roffl  ws 

feat  in  an  apopkdic  fit. .  Speedy  a<5ftaiw:e  beB^ 
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pt^km  feftoRd  to  hi»  ienfed,  md  calmly  to  ftand  the  winter.  Thef^  laft  vnW  he  (it  ^df  ttfy 
jM  Mty  a'dHfirrent  parta  of  his  body,  the  in  March,  before  any  of  the  fpring  ones ;  but  they 
|^pe6  of  the  parzlyfis,  which  terminated  his    are  feklom  fo  tender  or  well  tailed.    In  order  t<J 

preferve  carrots  for  tife  p.)\  winter,  they  are.  to 


fefftlKift  January  igoo,  in  his  83d  year 
*iDADBER.  M.J.  ]ftoin  daui^.]    1.  One  that 
M;  a  coarfe  painter. — 
AigB  poft  isairr  would  difiJain  to  paint 
fieooe  erd  hero  on  bis  elephant.         Drjden. 
The  treacherous  tapfter,  Thomas, 
a  new  angel  two  doors  from  09, ' 
be  as  iatthers  hands  can  make  it.       S<wift. 
t«r  flatterer. 

BAUBERY.  »./  [from  daub.]   An  old  word 
Wf  thing  artfoL^She  works  by  charms,  by 
aad  fucb  daubttf  as  this  is  beyond  our  ele- 
ibak. 

•BiUBY.  aJj.  Ifrom  daub.']    Vifcous  -,  gluti- 
'  \\  adhefite.— 

Not  in  vain  fh*  induftrious  kind, 
iaaby  wax  and  flowers  the  chinks  hare 
fiaU  Drydm, 


be  dug  up  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
laid  in  a  dry  place  in  fand ;  and  thefe  roots  being 
apain  planted  in  February,  will*  ripen  feeds  irt 
Aaguft  for  fucceeAing  crops:  the  longeft  and 
llraigbteft  roots  are  fo  be  chofen  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  Carrots  have  been  recommended  as  food 
for  cattle.  See  Rural  EcowoiifY.  Dr  Huntex' 
attempted  to  ntake  ale  from  carrots ;  out  though 
it  worked  kindly,  and  was  in  all  refpe^s  treated 
a?  ale,  yet  after  keeping  it  four  months,  it  turned 
Out  of  a  thick  muddy  appearance.  He  attrfnpt- 
ed  to  ftne  it,  but  in  vain.  Sec  Ccorgiml  Effl'ysj 
1773.  "  The  tafte  (he  adds)  was  by  ho  mean* 
difpleafing,  as  it  much  refembled  malt  liquof^ 
My  firft  intention  being  fruftrated,  I  threw  it  into 
the  fiiil,  being  aliout  40  gallons  in  meafure,  and 
by  two  diflillations  obtained  4  gaHons  of  a  clean 


^CUS,  the  Carrot,  in  botany:  A  genus  of*  proof  fpirrt.    From  a  grof»  calculation/  I  am  in-* 


order,   belonging  to  the  pentandria 

f  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 

r  tbe  45th  order,  Vmbeiiata.    The  corol- 

llittkndiated,  ait  hermaphrodite.  The  fruit 

^«tb  fliort  haire.    There  are  5  fpecies;  but 

"^  which  chiefly  merits  attention  is  the 

CI  carota,  or  common  carrot.    There 


r  handfomer  than  the  others,  being  of- 
llj  or  iS  inches  long  in  the  eatable  part,  and 
^t  to  4  inchas  diameter  at  top.  Carrots  are 
WW  by  ftcds,  fown  at  different  fv.*afons  of 
^^1  to  afford  a  fupply  for  the  table  at  all 
^  TV  icafon  for  Towing  for  the  earlieft  trop 
1  aftfT  Chriftmas.    The  fituation  ftiould  be 


duced  to  think  that  a  good  acre  of  carrots  manu-* 
fadured  in  this  manner,  will  leave  a  profit  of  40^. 
after  dedu^inj:  the  lartdlord's  rent,  cultivation, 
diftiliation,  and  other  incidental  expences.     In 
this  calculation  I  prefume  that  tbe  fymt  is  worth 
6*8.  per  gallon,  and  not  excifed.    An  acre  of  bar-  • 
ley  will  by  no  means  produce  fo  much  fphrit.    A 
varieties,  as  the  white,  the  orange,  and' '  rich  fandy  loam  is  the  beft  lard  for  carrots ;  which, 
carrot ;  but  of  thefe  the  orange  carrof   aft:er  the  crop  is  removed,  will  be  in  high  cultiva* 
eftetmed*    It  grows  longer,  larger,  anif   tioii  for  cdm.^'    Attempts  have  alfo  been  made  tct 

prepare  fugar  from  carrots,  but  without  fucceft  J 
a^  thick  fyrupy  matter  like  treacle  being  the  only 
product.  A  poultice  made  of  carrots  has  been 
found  to  mitigate  the  pain,  and*  abate  the  ftench 
of  foul  and  cancerous  ulcers.  Crickets  are  very 
fond  of  carrots,  and  are  eafily  deftroyed  by  mak- 
ing a  pafle  of  powdered  affenic,  flower,  and  fcra- 


V«  near  a  wall ;  though  if  they  are  fown    Ppd  carrots,  which  muft  be  placed  near  their  ha- 


Jikr  it  they  will  be  apt  to  nm  up  to  feed 

ad  give  no  good  roots :  the  moft  proper 

ii  8  inches.    They  delight  in  a  warm 

which  (hould  be  light,  and  well  dug  to 

ipth,  that  the  roots  may  meet  with  no 

*B  in  running  down,  fo  as  to  make  them 

^^Md  run  out  lateraj  branches*    This  will 

■JJ^e^ially  when  the  groimd  has  been  too 

™ged  the  fame  year  that  the  feeds  were 


The  hairynefs  of  thefe  feeds  make  the    /hire,  S.  of  Homcaftlc, 


bitations.  A  marmalade  made  from  carrots,  by 
their  ftrong  antifeptic  qualities,  has  alfo  been 
foimd  ufefu!  in  preventing  and  curing  the  fca  fcur- 
vy.  The  feeds  have  been  reckoned  carminative 
and  diuretic  j  and  were  formerly  much  ufed  as  a 
remedy  for  the  ftone.  Carrots  were  firft  introdu- 
ced into  England  by  the  Flemings,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth. 
DAUDERBY,  a  village  cf  England,  in  Lincoln- 


rf  them.4iifficuH,  on  accdhnt  of  their  be- 
ta aick  together.  They  (hould,  therefore, 
tough  a  fine  chaff  fieve ;  and  a  calm  day 
bechofia  for  lowing  them.  When  fown, - 
ftooM  be  trod  in  with  the  feet,  and  the 
T  nked  level  over  them.  When  they  firft 
,^^  »P  they  flionld  be  cut  up  to  4  inches  dif- 
J*»»ad  a  month  afker  this  they  are  to  be  clear- 
••■Pjn;  and  if  drawn  while  young,  they  arc 
J'wbe  left  at  6  inches  diftance  every  way ;  if 
^IJtoftand  to  grow  large,  they  rauft  be  fe- 
g°  to  10  mches  diftance.  The  feafon  for 
2J  carrots  is  in  February.  This  rauft  be  done 
2*  **^^  w  hedge  on  warm  banks  ;  bat  thofe 
?Jj[reto  be  on  open  large  quarters  ftiould  not 
Z*»»  till  the  beginning  of  March.  In  July, 
2**.  nay  be  fown  for  an  autumnal  crop ;  and 
I«T>nthecadof  Auguft,  for  thofe  which  are 


DAUDIE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  16  miles  N.  of 
Alhnmnein. 

(i.)  DAVENANT,  Charles,  \.  L.  D.  an  emi- 
pent  author  and  civilian,  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  William, 
{W  3.)  was  bom  in  1656,  and  educnted  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  wrote  fe vera  1  political  trafts,  and  fome 
plays.  He  was  in  1655  impowefed,  with  the  maf- 
ter  of  the  revels,  to  infpedt  the  plays  defigncd  for 
the  ftage,  that  no  immpralitics  might  beprefentcd. 
His  Efayj  on  Trade  are  in  high  eftecm  ;  and  were 
reprinted  in  5  vols  8vo,  in  1771.  Dr  Davenant 
Ivas  infpcftor  general  of  exports  and  imports; 
and  died  in  171:3. 

(a.)  Davenant,  John,  bifliop  of  Salisbury,  the 
ft>n  of  an  eminent  merchant  in  London,  where  he 
was  born  in  1570.  He  took  his  degree  of  A.  M. 
in  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1587,  and  that 
of  D.  D.  in  1^09,  when  hxj  was  clewed  Profefibr 
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In  i^T4  he  was  chofentnafter  of  his   among  the  aneieoUt  were  more  frestientff  etpo- 


of  Divinity, 

college,  and  was  fo  much  efteemed*  that  he  was 
one  of  thofe  eminent  divines  fent  by  James  1.  to 
the  fynod  of  Dorty  in  1618.  He  returned  in  16199 
after  vifiting  the  chief  cities  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  163 ly  he  was  made  biftiop  of  Saliibury,  and 
continued  in  favour  to  the  end  of  king  James's 
reign:  buty  in  16^0-1^  incurred' the  royal  difplea- 
fure,  by  touching  on  the  predeftinarian  contro- 
verfy,  in  a  ferhion  before  king  Charles  I.  who  had 
ftridly  prohibited  all  curious  fearch  into  that  fub- 
jed  $  in  confeciuence  of  which  the  bifhop  was  re« 
proved.  He  died  April  ao)  16419  of  a  confump- 
tion.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning*  of  exam-* 
plary  manners,  and  of  ftrid  Calviaiftic  principles. 
He  publifhed  feveral  theological  treatifes  both  in 
Latin  and  Elnglifh. 

(3.}  Davf.nant»  Sir  William,  an  eminent  poet, 
bom  at  Oxford  in  1606.  After  fome  itay  at  the 
univerfity,  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Frances 
firft  duchefs  of  Richmond,  and  afterwards  of  Fulke 
Grevil,  lord  Brook  ;  who  having  an  excellent  tafte 
for  poetry,  was  much  charmed  with  him.  He  got 
great  efleem  by  writing  poems  and  plays;  and 
upon  the  death  of  Ben  Jonfon  was  created  poet 
laureat.  He  wrote  his  poem  Gondihert  at  Paris. 
He  formed  a  delign  for  canying^over  a  confider- 
able  number  of  artificers,  e(pecially  weavers,  to 
Virginia,  by  the  encouragement  of  Henrietta  Ma^ 
tia,  the  oueen  mother  of  England,  who  obtained 
leave  for  him  of  the  king  of  France.  But  he  and 
his  company  were  feized  by  fome  parliament  (hips, 
and  he  was  carried  prifoner  firft  to  the  ifle  of 
Wight,  and  then  to  the  Tower  of  London  |  but, 
by  the  mediation  of  Milton  and  others,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  be  a  prisoner  at  larger  At  this  time  tra- 
gedies and  comedies  being  prohibited,  he  fet  up 
an  opera,  to  be  performed  by  declamation  and 
mufic.  This  Italian  opera  began  in  Rutiand-houfe 
in  Charter-houfe  yard,  1656  s  but  was  afterv^ards 
removed  to  the  Cock-Pit  in  Drury-X^ne,  and  was 
much  frequented  for  many  years.  In  1648,  his 
AJadagafcary  with  other  poems,  were  printed.  He 
died  in  1668. 

DAVENHAM,  a  village  io  Cheihire,  1  miles  S. 
of  Northwich. 

DAVENPORT,  W.  of  Congleton,  Chefhire. 

DAVENTRY,  or  DaintrV,  a  handfometown 
of  Northamptondiire,  fituated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill 
on  the  great  road  to  Chefter  and  Carlifle.  Its 
principal  trade  is  making  whips.  It  is  10  mOes 
W.  of  Northampton,  19  SB.  of  Coventry,  and 
7a  NW.  of  London.  Lon.  z*  10.  W.  Lat.  5a.  15.  N 


fed  than  fons,  as  requiring  greater  charge  to  edu- 
cate and  fettle  them  in  the  world.  See  Exposin  g 
o  F  c  H 1 LDR  E  N  •  Thofc  who  had  no  legitimate  fons 
were  obliged,  by  the  Athenian  laws,  to  leave  their 
eftates  to  their  daughters,  who  were  confined  to 
marry  their  neareft  relations,  otberwife  to  forfeit 
their  inheritance ;  as  we  find  to  have  been  prac- 
tifed  likewise  among  the  Jews,  many  of  whofe 
laws  feem  to  have  been  tranfcribed  by  Solon.  If 
an  heirefs  happened  to  be  married  before  her  £&• 
ther's  death,  this  did  not  hinder  the  neareft  rela- 
tion to  claim  the  inheritance,  and  even  to  take 
the  woman  from  her  hufband;  which  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  common  cafe. 

DAU-GLEDHEU,  or  Two  Swords,  a  river 
of  South  Wales,  which  runs  inio  the  river  Cletby, . 
near  Milford  Haven. 

(i.)  DAUHN,  or  Daun.    See  Daun,  N^"  i. 
.{%)  DAUHN,  or  Thaun,  a  town  of  Germany,, 
in  the  circle  of  Uie  Upper  Rhine,  i%  miles  S.  of 
Simmem. 

(i.)  DAVID,  [irTf  Heb. «.  e.  beloved,]  king  of 
Ifrael,  and  Hebrew  poet,  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  in 
1085,  and  died  A.  A.  C.  1014:  after  having  reigned 
7i  years  in  Hebron,  and  ^^  in  Jerulalem.  No  hero, 
whofe  anions  are  recorded  in  (acred  or  pro^EUie 
hiftory,  exhibits  a  more  ftriking  contraft  of  cha- 
rader  than  David,  or  a  more  furprifing  mixture 
of  the  moft  eminent  virtues  and  the  rooft  fervent 
piety,  with  the  greateft  crimes  and  vices.  It 
would  be  foreign  from  the  nature  of  this  work 
to  expatiate  upon  either  of  thele.  Both  are  fully 
and  impartially  related  in  the  Scriptures.  But  we 
cannot  help  obferving,  that  while  the  former  have 
led  many  well  meaning  Chriftian  authors  almoft 
to  idolize  the  royal  plalmift  as  a  faint,  the  latter 
have  ^iven  occafion  to  infidel  writers  to  degrade 
him  to  a  level  with  Nero  and  the  worft  of  tyrants, 
and  to  ridicule  revealed  religion  for  ftiling  fuch  a 
charader  "the  man  after  God's  own  heart 
Neither  the  one  party  nor  the  other  feem  to  have 
adverted,  that  this  expreilion  relates  only  to  Da- 
vid's government  of  the  kingdom,  in  eftabliihing 
purity  of  worihip,  and  preferving  the  Ifraelitcs 
from  thofe  idolatries  to  which  they  were  fo  prone* 
In  this  fenfe,  and  this  alone,  David  was  never  e* 

3ualled  by  any  of  his  fucceflbrs  either  in  Ifrael  or 
udah.  The  context  (Adsxiii.  ai,  as.)  fliows 
plainly,  that  it  was  in  this  fenfe  only  that  David 
"fulfilled  all  his  will."  We  find  an  expretnoa 
nearly  fimilar,  ufed  by  the  Almighty,  upon  a  firoi* 
lar  occafion,  to  a  monarch  much  lefs  eminent  for 


(x.)*  DAUGHTER.  «./.  [daubtar^  Gothick;  j?iety,  and  whom  nobody  ever  fuppofed  to  defeme 

iL.-_   c — ^.  jw-.-   !>...,;>.»-.  j-£..-_  -n ^jjg  charadler  of  a  man  according  to  God's  owt 

heart,  though  in  this  inftance  he  adted  properly* 
"  Thou  haft  done  well,"  (aid  the  Lord  to  Jehu, 
(a  Kings  x.  30.)  upon  his  extirpating  the  idolatrous 
worfhip  of  Baal, "  in  executing  that  which  is  right 
in  nune  eyes,  and  haft  done  according  to  all  that 
<u>as  in  mine  hearty^  6cc.  What  is  thought  one  of 
the  moft  unjuftifiable  a<5Hons  of  David's  life  was 
his  torturing  of  the  Ammonites,  with  fews,  har- 
rows, and  axes,  and  in  brick  kilns,  (a  Sam  xii.  3^0 
Some  commentators,  however,  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate David  from  this  charge  of  cruelty  by  faywgf 
that  the  <¥ords  he  "  put  them  under  Javo*?^  &c.  on- 
ly mean  that  he  fubjeifled  them  to  hard  labour 
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dohtery  Saxon ;  dotten  Runitk ;  dobter^  German  ; 
docbtery  Dutch.]  i.  The  female  offspring  of  a  man 
or  woman.— 

Now  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  dawn. 
With  rofy  luftre  purpled  o'er  the  lawn.  Pope* 
a.  A^aughter  in  law,  or  fon's  wife.  3.  A  woman. 
—Jacob  went  out  to  fee  the  daughters  of  the  land. 
^Genffis*  4.  [In  poetry.]  Any  defcendant.  5.  The 
female  penitent  of  a  confeiTor. — 

Are  you  at  leifure,  holy  father*  now ; 
Or  (hall  1  come  to  you  at  evening  mafs  ? 
—My  leifure  ferves  me,  penlive  daughter j  now. 

Sbake/I>eare, 
(a.)  Daughter.  SeeCHiLD&EN.    Daughters, 
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iRthilide  inftrameiitB;  bat  thoagh  the  paflage  in    St  Iknnd. 
%  Sut  mi^t  pcrliape  bear  fiich  conftru^on»  we 
doubt  the  pamllel  paffage  in  i  Chron.  xx.  3.  will 
got  admit  of  it,  for  it  is  there  exprefaly  laid  that 
be  ^  cHf  them  with  iaws,"  dec.    The  charader  of 
David,  howevert  would  need  no  vindkatton  as  to 
tbistraoiaftiofH  were  the  view  above  noticed  of 
tbe  Lord's  words  to  Jehu,  when  he  cut  oiTAhaby 
Mtendedto.  Betaufe  Saul  trufted  not  in  the  Lord 
tofi^  againft  the  Philiftmes^  and  afterwards  fpa^ 
ici  Agag  contrary  to  the  divine  purpofe  and  com- 
BaBdmcnt,  the  prophet  told  him  *^  The  Lord  hath 
KBitke  kingdom  from  thee»  and  given  it  to  a 
gdghbottr  of  thine,  better  than  thou}"— •€▼«&  to 
tke  oiao  after  Ood^a  owm  heart,  who  (honid  fulfil 
ait  bis  wilU  as  the  captain  of  his  people.    Davtd» 
tbee,  as  that  captain,  waa  as  much  nilfilling  the 
tbe  ditiae  will,  in  what  he  did  to  the  Ammonites 
» ia  any  other  traoiadioD  of  his  reign.   The  Am- 
nonitn  bad  often  manifefted  their  enmity  to  Ifirael 
and  bad  juft  before  treated  the  men,  w|iom  David 
fat  to  condole  their  king,  in  the  moft  diigraoeful 
maiKr;  hut  the  purpofe  of  God  appears  to  have 
beefty  tbat  before  Solomon,  the  typical  prince  of 
pace,  fliouid  afcend  the  throne,  all  the  enemies 
of  biipeqplc  (hould  be  fubjeded  to  them.    For 
a  fall  aid  impartial  criticifm  on  the  life  and  adti* 
ott(f  this  monarch,  (whom,  with  all  his  faults, 
liirfeaQows  to  have  been  one  of  the  greateft  men 
ia  tbe  torld,)  we  Ihall  refer  the  reader  to  Ba/Ws 
Bfm.  mid  Critic.  Di3icmify.    As  an  author  and 
poet  tbe  merits  of  David  have  long  been  uaiver- 
Mf  acknowledged,  both  by  Jews  and  Chriftians. 
h  may  be  oljeded,  indeed,  that  there  can  be  little 
mrk  io  an  author  whofe  whole  works  are  tbe 
ioahediate  efie^  of  divine  infptration.     To  this 
objefiioa  we  can  make  no  reply,  as  we  do  not 
fflein  to  combat  tbe  principle  upon,  which  it  is 
foinded.  Bot  thofe  who  deny,  that  there  has  ever 
btes  fuch  a  thing  as  any  tnfpiration,  or  divine  re- 
velation, given  by  the  Almighty  to  his  creatures, 
ia  aay  age  or  country,  would  do  well  to  ftudy  the 
P£dms  of  David,  and  compare  them  with   the 
writings  of  the  moft  celebrated  authors  in  the  Pa- 
gan world,  and  fee  if  there  is  any  thing  equal  to 
tJiem  in  point  of  grand  and  fublime  conceptions 
I    of  tbe  Deity,  to  be  found  in  the  beft  of  the  heathen 
!    antbon.  Upon  fuch  a  companion,  the  ideas  given 
I    by  Homer  himfelf,  of  his  deities,  will  be  found 
'    (|uite  puerile  and  contemptible.  JLet  thofe,  then 
'    vbo  deny  revelation,  account  f6r  this  phsenome- 
I    Ko,  how  a  man  bom  in  an  early  age  and  a  barba- 
;    nu  country,  where  the  arts  had  made  little  pro- 
gnft,  and  the  fciences  muph  lefs,  and  bred  up  in 
,    «e  of  tbe  loweft  ftations  of  life,  though  after- 
vaida  railed  to  the  higbeft,  ihould  have  been  cap- 
^i  in  the  midft  of  much  perfecution»  viciflitude 
I    <if  fortune,  and  cares  of  government,  i  not  infpi- 
i^  of  compofing  a  fet  of  poems,  which,  in  fnbli- 
y y  of  fentiment,  and  juft  conceptions  of  the 
^city,  far  excel  \hp  moft  admired  produ^ions  of 


9*^  and  Rome,  in  their  higheft  periods  of  re^ 
finemcnt? 

M  DaviD  I,  king  of  Scots,  fucceeded  his  bro- 
«tt  Alexander  I,  A.  D.  1 124.  He  was  very  reli- 
gwui,  and  built  feveral  abbeys ;  particularly  thofe 
«  Mdrofe,  Dunfermline,  and  Holy-rood  houfe, 
BQi Edinburgh;  where  he  acquired  the  title  of 
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By  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  dangfl^ 
ter  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  by  Judith^ 
grand-daughter  to  William  the  Conqueror,  he  in- 
herited and  poifefled  Cumberland,  Northumber- 
hmd,  Huntingdon,  and  Weilmoreland,  which  oc- 
caiioned  feveral  wars  with  Stephen  and  Henry  H. 
of  England ;  wherein  he  acquired  no  fmall  glory* 
See  Scotland,  histoxy  or.  He  died  at  Car- 
liile,  A.  D.  1 153. 

(  3^  David  H,  king  of  Scots,  fucceeded  bis  fa- 
ther Robert  Bruce,  A.  D.  13S0,  when  only  feven 
years  of  age.  His  nonage  proved  difaflrous  t»' 
Scotland,  and  afforded  Edward  Baliol  the  oppor-' 
tunity  of  ufurping  th^  crown,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Englifh.  See  Scotland.  David  Bruce,  after  be- 
ing t%  years  a  prifbner  in  England,  was  ranfomed 
and  reftored  to  his  kingdom  m  1358.  He  died  in 
135 1,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew  Robert  II« 
the  firft  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Stewart. 

DAVIDICI,     )  or  David  GTeoXgians,  a  fed: 

DAVIDISTS,  5  of  heretics,  the  adherents  o£ 
Davi4  Ocorge,  a  native  of  Delftf  who,  in  1$%$%' 
beean  to  preach  a  new  doArine ;  publishing  him- 
felf to  be  the  true  Meffiah ;  and  that  he  was  fent 
thither  to  fill  heaven,  which  was  quite  empty  for 
want  of  people  to  deferve  it.  He  is  likewife  faid 
to  have  denied  the  exiftence  of  angels,  good  and 
evil,  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  to  have  rejeded  the 
dodrme  of  a  future  judgment.  He  rejedcd  mar* 
riage  with  the  Adamites ;  held  with  Manes,  that 
the  foul  was  not  defiled  by  fin ;  and  laughed  at 
the  felf-denial  fo  much  recommended  by  >Jefup 
Chrift.  Such  were  his  principal  errors.  He  made 
his  efcape  from  Delft,  and  retired  firft  into  Frie£^ 
land  and  then  to  Baal,  where  he  changed  his  name,* 
afluming  that  of  John  Bruck,  and  died  in  1556. 
He  left  fome  difciples  behind  him^  to  whom  he 
promifed,  that  he  would  rife  again  at  the  end  of 
three  years.  Nor  was  he  altogether  a  falfe  pro- 
phet :  for,  the  magiftrates  of  tbat  city  being  in- 
formed, at  three  years  eiid,  of  what  he  had  taught, 
ordered  him  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  together 
with  his  writings,  by  the  common  hangman. 
There  are  ftill  fome  remains  of  this  ridiculous  fedr 
in  Holftein,  Friefland,  and  other  countries  ;  whofe 
temper  and  condudt  feem  to  diicredit  the  exagge- 
rated account  which  fome  writers  have  given  of 
their  founder.  He  was  probably  a  deluded  fanatic. 

(i.^  DAVIDOVA,  a  lake  of  Ruifia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Tobolk,  20S  miles  NNE.  of  Tuni- 
chanik. 

(».)  Datidova,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Siberia,  in 
tbe  government  of  Irkutfch,  on  the  Kirenga,  60 
miles  S.  of  Kirenik. 

(3.)  Davidova,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Siberia,  on 
the  Lena,  in  the  government  of  Irkutfch,  94  milet 
NNW.ofVercholenik. 

DAVIDOW,  a  town  of  Pokhd,  in  the  palati* 
nate  of  Polefias  wrefted  from  that  kingdom,  by 
the  late  Catherine  U,  in  1793,  and  annexed  to  her 
over  grown  empire  of  Ruffia. 


DAVID  POINT,  a  cape  on  theN.  coaft  of  the 
ifland  Grenada.   Lon.  61.  »6.  W.  Lat.  is.  ao.  N. 

DAVID'S  Island,  one  of  the  Bskmudas. 

DAVIDSON,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Mero  diftrHt,  in  Teneflee,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  ftate  of  Kentucky,  on  the  £.  by  Sumner, 
and  on  the;  S.  by  the  Indian  territory.    Its  chief 
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toirn»  NaihTiHft,  lies  on  tbc  great  httid  6f  Cum*   St  Bartholomew, 
berland  river.  '  t 

( I.)  DAVID'S  St,  a  town  of  Afia,  in.the  pen- 
iafula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  cw  the  coalt  of 
Coromand^U  which  had  formerly  a  fort.  Qh.tbe 
taking  of  Madrafs  by  the  French,  in  1 746,  the  pr^. 
lidency  of  all  the  Englilh  fettlenaents  on  the  Co* 
romandel  coaA  was  removed  to  Fort  St  DaTid's, 
and  continued  there  till  about  T75Z,  when  It  w^ 
removed  back  to  Madrafew  lb.  June*  i7?&r  the 
fort  was  taken  and  demofilbedby  the  French* 
and  has  never  been  rebuilt.  The  town  lies  go 
miles  S.  of  Fort  St  George,  Lon.  79*  45-  £.  Lat. 
M.  .;o.  N.  , 

(1.)  David!s,  St,  ao  epifcopal  town  of  South 
Walesa  in  Pembrok^lhire,  feated  in  a  barren  foil 
cm  the  river  lUea,  not  a  mile  from  the  fea.  It  was 
ante  a.  cotiliderable  place,  and  had  walls,  which 
Are  now  demolished.  The  cathedral  is  a  pretty 
good  ftni^ure*  Pronx  the  capei^  near  it,  there  is 
IT  proiped  into  Ireland.  It  is  24  mik^s  KW.  of 
Pembroke^  and  uss  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Lon». 
5. 15.  W.  Lat.  5:1,- 56.  N. 

DA  VIDSTOW,  a.  village  of  England^  in  Corn- 
wall, NE.  of  Camelford. 

DAVID'S  Town,  a  town  of  New  Jei-fcy*  in 


His  c}i&ra<Ster  of  the  tyatairtn 
ther  has  that  partiality,  which  it  was  Aatural'  1 
him  to  ihow  to  the  patraneis  of  his  iamily  ^fa 
his  general  veracity  is  confirmed  by.  the  authori 
of  the  firft.doke  of  Epemon,  who  had  been  apri 
ctpai  a£tor  in  maiTy  of  the  fcenrs,  which  Da«« 
gives  an  account  of.  Girard,  iitcretary  totl 
dttkey  and  no  oontemptiUe  biograpbei^  velai 
that  he  bimfdf  i^ad  thishiftory  to  the  dofce 
Gafcony,  a  little  before  his 'death  ;  that  the  du 
oonhrm'ed  the  truth  of  the  narrations  in  it;  m 
feeined  only  furprifed  bywharmeafis  DsuahixM 
be  ia  well  infbrined  of  themoft  fecret  couttc 
and  meaittres  of  tho<e  times; 

(lO  DAVIOT,  a  pari*  of  Scotland,  in  Ab( 
cVeenfhire,  ti'^  nitles  long'  and  «  far^ad,  but  col 
prehcnding  d>me  lands  in  otlier  pariihes,  annes 
to  it  quoad  facta  f  whicli  make  it  5  nailee  in  leng 
and  4  in  breadth.  Tho  foil  it  fertile,  cbniifting 
flrong  clay  and  rict)  loam.  Modern  bofbano 
has  commenced  in-  it ;  above  500  acres  were  i 
clofed  in  1791  ^  and  300'Under  fown  grafs.  Oai 
barley,  turaipt,  and  potatoes,'  are  the  chief  pr 
duce.  The  climate  is  ht^Uhy  dnd  favourable  1 
longevity.  'J'he  pot}utatfon  ili  179^,  was  900^  ai 
haadecreafed  75,  tinc^  i75<.     There  Is  a  diAitl 


Huntingdon  county,  feated  on-then  ver  Afibs^ink,*  ry,  a  nsalt,  a  (lax,  at^d  a  barley  nnill  in  the  paril 


la  miles  from  Trenton.  Between  thefe  towns  .a 
boat  navigation  has  lately ;  been . opened  by  means 
of  thi:ee  locks^  ere^xi  at  a  conficlerable.expence. 
DAVILA,  Uen/y  Catherine,  a  celebrated  hifto- 
lian,  the  youiOge£b  ibm  of  Antony  Baviia,  grand. 
eonftable  of  Cyprus^  who^  on.  the  taking:  c  f  that 
ifland  by  the.  Turks  in  1570,  had.  been  obliged 
to  retire  Into  Spain,  but  afterwards  wedtLto  the 


ail  vvell  employed,  and'thelUkitffiRg  of  flockingy 
genl»rat. 

(z.)  Daviot,  [commonly  pit>no^nced  DawA 
a  village  in-the  above  pariih. 

(3,)  Daviot,  a  parifh  of  ScotlJtvid ,  in  Invetnd 
(hire,  united- to  that  of  Duwlichty  ;  both  VfXA 
nearly  due:£.  and  W.  On  each  fide  of  the  rii| 
Nairn,  about  6  miles  from  Invernefs  ;  and  exted 


court  of  Prance,  where  he  was  patronifed  by  Ca-r.  if>g  1^  milesin  length,  and  froiti  a  to  4  in  breadH 

>herine  De  Medicis^..   He  was  born  in  1576,  at  an  The  climate  is  variable,  aiul  4he  furface  is  not  k 

Jiocient  caitle  in  Padua,  but  was  brought  early  viting;  the  hills  being  covered  vyith  heath,  M 

into  France ;  and  at  the  agte  of  18,  (ignalized  him-  the  low  grounds  chiefly  mofa  and  moor :  but  plai 

£jlf  in  the  military  fcenes  of  that  country^  His  laft  tations  being  commenced  fbme  years  ago,  wi 

exploit  there  ,wai  at  the  fiege  of  Amiens,  where,  gradually  alter  this  abearance.    There  is  as  muc 

he  fought  undeii  lienrv  IV.  and  received  a  wound  arable  ground  in  thefb  pariihes,  however,  as  p» 

in  the  knee,  as  he  matcB  himfelf  in  his  hiftory.     '   -       *  i*— .•— -    -  ri^.^-. 1? sk— 

After  peace  was  eAabliihed  in  France,  he  with- 
drew into  Italy,. and  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
the  Venetians*      Davila,  while  at  Venice,  wrote 


his  admirable  Ili/lory  -of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France 
which,  contains ^  every  thing  vporth  notice,  that 
paflTed  from  the  death  of  Henry  H,  iax559,  ^^ 
the  peace  of  Vervitia,  in  J59S.  He  continued  to 
ferve  the  republic  of  Venice  with  great  reputation, 
till  he  was  murdered  in  1631. .  Paifing;  through 
Verona  with  his  wife  and  family,  ou  his  way  tb 
Crema,  which  he  was  appointed  to  defend,  and 
demanding,  according^  to  the  ufual  cuftom  of  per- 
ibns.ii)  hi^  ftation,  a  fupply  of  horfes  and  carriages 
for  his  retinue,  a  brutal  Veronefe,  called  //  Turcoy 
entered  the  room  vi  here  he  and  his  family  were  at 
fupper,  and  being  mildly  reprimnoded  for  his  in* 
trufioD  by  Davila,  difcharged  a  piftoi  at  the  hi  do- 
rian, and  (hot  him  dead  in  an  inftant.  His  ac- 
complices alfokilledDavilla's  chapla'utand  wOnnd- 

But  his  ckleft  fon 


duces,  in  good  feafons,  a  fufliciency  of  provlfioi 
for  the  inhabitants.  BwXfsrv'uts  ftlll  prevail  an 
greatly  retard  improvements.  An  ancient  hA 
built  by  DaviJ  earl  of  Crawford,  about  A.  I 
1500,  (which  inclofed  an  area  of  360  fquare  yard 
and  of  which  the  ruins  ftill  remain,)  is  faid  to  hai 
given  name  to  the  pari(h ;  but  the  rev.  Mr  Alei 
ander  Gordon  obferves,  it  is  more  probably  i 
Gaelic  origin.  The  population,  in  1790,  was  16^ 
and  had  decreafed  479  fince  1755.  > 

( I.)  DAVIS,  John,  a  famous  navigator  in  th 
1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Sandridge,  near  pail 
mouth  in  Devon(hire ;  and  diftinguifhed  himfr 
by  making  j  voyages  to  the  mo(t  northern  part 
of  America;  in  order  to  find  out  a  NW.  paflag 
to  the  Baft  Indies ;  in  which  he  difcovered  tb 
StraitR  which  bear  his  name.  He  afterwards  per 
formed  5  voyages  to  the  Eaft  Indies ;  in  the  laj 
irf  Which  he  was  flain  in  a  defperate  fight  wifi 
fome  Japane(ie,hear  the  coaft  of  Malacca,  6n  \h 
27th  of  December,  1605.    He  wrote  an  accoim 


cd  many  of  his  attendantau     .,,..  ^. ,  .^^^ 

'Antonio,  a  youth  of  18,  revenged  the  death  of  of  his  fecond  voyage  fbr  the  difcovery  of  the  Nw 

his  father  by  killing  the  murderer  on  the  fpot.  paHage ;  a  voyage  to  the  Eall  Indies ;  and  othei 

All  the  confederates  were  fecured  next  momingi  tratfts. 

andpublicly  executed  at  Verona.  It  is  remarkable,        (a.)  Davis,  Sir  John,  an  eminent  lat^ryer  aw 

that  Dahlia  paflcd  no  cenfure  on  the  maifacre  of  poet,  born  about  1^70.     He  firft  diftingu>"»ff 

,  ,  himiti 
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IMctf i>f  Ws  poem  Nafie  Teip/um  on  the  Iromor-        DAtJMAXAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
taljty  of  the  fioul.    He  became  attorney  general,    partment  of  Arnege,  14  mHes  W.  of  Mirepoix. 
^  fpeafcer  of  the  hoofe  of  commons  in  Ireland;        (i.)  DAUN,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  depart- 
and  aflerwi^  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of   ment  of  Sarre  ^nd  Mofelle;  late  of  Gerfnnny,  in 
the  coOTt  onCing*8  Bench  in  England,  -'■•• 


birt  died 
before  hit  inftaHation,  in  1626.  He  pDblifhc«d 
joaf  law  trads ;  but  was  efteemed  more  of  a 
jbhofair  and  a  wit,  than  of  a  lawyer. 

I>aTis's  Cove,  a  cove  on  the  W.  coaft  of  thfe 
iffid  of  Jamaica,  a  mtlea  N.  of  Green  Ifland 
Mour. 

DftTis't  In  LET,  a  river  or  arm  of  the  fea,  on 
tbe  £.  coaft  of  Labrador,  the  mouth  filiated  in 
Ixn.  60.  JO.  W.  Lat.  56.  ao.  N.  See  Britain, 
Niw.  JT IIL 

Duns's  Stk  A  IT,  a  narrow  fea,  lying  between 
the  N.  main  of  America,  and  the  weftem  coaft  of 
fifcenland;  running  NW.  from  Cape  Farewel. 
Ltt.  60"  N.  to  Baffin's  Bay  in  S«^  It  had  its 
aame  from  Mr  Davis,  who  firft  difcovered  it.  It 
otenda  to  Lon.  75^  W.  where  it  communicates 
with  Baffin's  Bay,  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  this 
tnit,  and  of  the  North  Main,  or  James's  Ifland. 

DAVIT,  in  a  ihip,  a  long  beam  of  timber,  re- 
prdented  by  a,  «*  Piatt  XCIX,^.  4.  It  is  ufed 
asacnnewberctyy  tohoift  the  flukes  of  the  an- 
chor to  the  top  of  the  bow,  without  injuring  the 
^  of  the  iliip  as  it  afcends ;  an  operation  which, 
hf  ffitriners,  is  called^^/»^if  tb^  afichor.    T^e  an- 

ckrs  being  fituated  on  both  the  bows,  the  davit 


the  cleftorate  of  Treves.  It  is  feated  on  the  I^- 
7.er,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  on  which  a  cafJc 
il  built.    It  is  la  miles  N.  of  Montreal. 

(2.)  Davn,  a  town  of  Ottmany,  in  the  duchj 
of  Stiria,  4  miles  E.  of  Jnderrburg. 

*-  To  DAUNT,  V.  a.  \tiomUr,  Fr.  d^mharci  Lat.] 
To  difcourage ;  to  fright ;  to  intimidate. — 

Fairfax,  whofe  name  in  arms  throuirh  Europe 
rings* 
And  fills  all  mouths  with  envy  or  with  praife,^ 
.And  all  her  jealous  monarchs  with  amaze. 
And  rumours  loud,  which  d^iunt  remoteft 
kings.  MiUon. 

— Some  prefences  daunt  and  difcourage  us,  when 
others  raife  ds  to  a  bri^k  affurance.  Glani^Ue. 

*  DAUNTLESS.  oAj,  [from  dauntJ}  Feariefs; 
not  doje^ed ;  not  difcouraged.— 

Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dawitUfs  fpirit  of  refolution.  Sl^aL 

He,  not  by  wants  or  woes  oppreft, 
Stems  the  bold  torrent  with  a  dauntJefs  breaft, 

Drydeft, 

♦  DAUNTLESSNESS.  n.f.  [from  dauntit/j.} 
Fearieflhefs. 

DAVOS,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  and  capital  of 
a  juriicIi<ftion  of  the  feme  name,  in  the  country  o€ 


BorbeoccaiionalJy  ihifted,  fo  as  to  projed  over  -the  Grifons.    In  the  diftri^  are  two  lakes  well 


(itiicr  fide  of  the  fliip,  according  to  the  portion 
|i(tkt  anchor  on  which  it  is  empToyed.  The 
IBserendof  the  davit  is  fecurfd  by  being  thruft 
iotoaCqaarc  ring  of  iron  6y  which  is.  bolted  to 
the  deck,  and  forelocked  under  the  beams.  This 
rip^,  which  is  called  the  Spam-shacrle,  exhi- 
bited at  large  in^^.  5.  is  fixed  exadly  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  deck,  and  clofe  behind  the  foremaft. 
^x»  the  outer  end  of  the  davit  is  hung  a  large 
fck  r,  through  which  a  ftrong  rope  traverfes, 
^^'Cdthtfi/SffendeHtt  d;  to  the  fbrvmoft  end  of 
which  is  fitted  a  large  iron  hook  e^  and  to  the  af- 
t<:rend  a  tackle  or  complication  of  pullies/;  the 
foroKT  of  which  is  called  thefi/h^oky  and  the  lat- 
^^X\i^fjhtaeklf.  The  davit,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  Ae  fea  phrafe,  is  employed  to^  the  nw- 
cinr;  which  being  previoufly  eaettedj  the  fifb-hook 
isfaftened  upon  its  flukes ;  and  the  e^ort  of  the 
I'ckle  being  tranfmitted  to  the  hook,  by  means 
vf  the  filh.pendent,  draws  up  that  part  of  tlie  an- 
c^r  iiifficiently  high  vpon  the  bow  to  iaften  it, 
*toisdoQe  by  the  Shakk-painter.  See  that 
article.  There  is  alfo  a  davit  of  a  fmaller  kind 
<>cca6oDally  fixtd  in  the  long-boat,  and  employed 
to  weigh  the  anchor  therein. 

DAULE,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the  au- 
face  of  Quito,  and  jiarifdi^ion  ot  Guayaquil. 

DAULSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
0^  Weltphalia,  and  county  of  Verd<jn ;  4  miles 
KNE.ofVefden. 

I>AULTING,  a  village  in  Somerfetflui-e. 

DAULTON,  SW.  of  Hartlepool,  Durham. 

(i*  1.)  DAUMA,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Negro- 
W,  with  a  town  of  the  fame  name.  Lon.  34.  10- 
^I^.8.o.N. 

ih)  £!Auif  A,    See  Da»ome. 


fumifhed  with  fifti,  mines  of"eopper,  lead,  and 
filver  \  and  ^he  inhabitants  breed  a  great  number 
of  cattle.  It  is -^Jo  miles  SE.  of  Zurich.  Lon.  27. 
%u  E.  Lat.  46.  40.  N; 

(r.)  DAUPHIN,  a  title  given  during  the  mo- 
narchy of  France,  to  the  prefumptive  heir  of  the 
crown ;  on  account  of  the  province  of  Daupbin6, 
which  in  1.^49  was  given  to  Philip  VI.  on  this  con- 
dition, by  Hubt?rt  II.  dauphin  of  Viennois.  The 
dauphin,  in  his  letters  patent,  ftyled  himfelf,  f/</- 
ejt  fon  of  France^  and  dauphin  of  Fiennois.  Set 
Dauphiny. 

(2.)  Daupkim  was  anciently  the  title  of  the 
princes  of  Viennois  in  France.  Moft  authors  who 
have  fought  the  origin  of  the  name  Dauphin  and 
Dauphincy  feem  to  have  given  too  much  loofe  to 
conje^fture.  Du  Chefne  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
the  grandfon  of  Guy  the  Fat  who  firft  bore  the 
name  of  dauphin.  Chorier  obferves,  that  William, 
canon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Grenoble,  who  has  writ* 
ten  the  life  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Stephen  earl 
of  Burgundy,  married  witH  Guy,  fon  of  Guy  thcN 
Fat,  calls  the  latter  limply  Guy  the  Old,  and  the 
former  always  count  Dauphin  ;  and  adds,  that  no 
record,  no  monument,  ever  attributes  the  title  of 
dauphin  to  Guy  the  Fat  or  any  of  his  predecef- 
fors :  fo  that  it  muft  neceflarily  have  taken  its  rife 
in  his  fon,  all  whofe  fucceflbrs  fo  conftantly  af- 
fumed  it,  that  it  became  the  proper  name  of  the 
farmily.  He  died  in  1142,  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth  ;  fo  that  it  muft  have  been  about  if  20  that 
the  title  commenced;  and  without  doubt,  add* 
he,  Off  fome  illuftrious  occafton.  He  obferveaf 
farther,  that  this  prince  was  of  a  military  dtfpo- 
fttion,  and  delighted  in  nothing  but  war ;  and  a- 
gain,  that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  cavaliers  to 
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deck  tbeir  ca(k8»  coats  of  armsy  and  houfings  of 
their  horfesy  with  fome  figure  or  device  peculiar 
to  themfelvesy  whereby  they  were  diftinguiflied 
from  all  others  engaged  in  the  fame  combat  or 
tournament.  From  all  thefe  circum ftances  he  con- 
jectures, that  this  Guy  chofe  the  dolphin  for  his 
fignature ;  that  this  was  the  creft  of  his  helmet ; 
and  that  he  bore  it  on  his  coat  in  fome  notable 
tournament  or  battle,  wherein  hediftinguifhed  him- 
felf.  And  this,  Chorier  makes  no  dpubt,  is  the  real 
origin  of  the  appellation.  Nothing  was  more  com- 
xnonin  thofe  times  than  to  make  proper  names  be- 
comethe  names  of  families  or  dignities.  Witnefs  the 
Ademars,  Arthauds,  Aynards,  Atlemans,  Beren- 
gcrs,  and  infinite  others ;  who  all  owe  their  names 
to  fome  one  of  their  anceftors*  from  whom  it  has 
been  tranfmitted  throughout  the  family.  The 
feigneurs  or  lords  of  Auvergne  have  lik^wife  bom 
the  appellation  of  dauphin  ;  but  the  dauphins  of 
Auvergne  had  it  not  till  a  good  while  after  thofe 
of  the  Viennois,  and  even  received  it  from  there. 
The  manner  was  this :  Guy  VIII.  dauphin  of 
Viennois,  had  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Stephen  earl  of  Burgundy,  a  fon  and  two  daugh- 
ters. The  fon  was  Guy  IX.  bis  fucceffor.  £ka- 
trix,  one  of  the  daughters,  was  married  to  the 
count  d' Auvergne,  who,  according  to  Blondel, 
was  William  V.  or  rather,  as  Chorier  and  others 
hold,  Robert  VI.  father  of  William  V.  This 
prince  loft  the  greateft  part  of  the  county  of  Au- 
vergne, which  was  taken  from  him  by  his  uncle  Wil- 
liam, afiifted  by  Lewis  the  Young :  and  was  only 
left  mafter  of  the  little  canton  whereof  Vodable  is 
the  capital.  He  had  a  fon  whom  he  called  Dau- 
phin, on  account  of  Guy,  his  uncle  by  the  mo- 
therms  fide.  From  his  time  his  fuccefTors,  who 
held  this  petty  canton,  ftiled  themfelves  Dauphins 
of  Auvergne,  and  carried^  a  dolphin  for  their  arms. 

(3.)  Dauphin  in  geography,  a  county  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  formerly  contained  in  that  of  Lancafler.  Its 
form  is  triangular;  its  contents  5  86  4ooacres,and  it 
is  furrounded  by  the  counties  of  Mifflin,  Cumber- 
land, York,  Berks,  and  Northumberland.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  9  townfhips,  the  chief  of  which  is  Harrif- 
burg ;  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  18,177.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation  ;  but  the 
;iorthem  part  is  very  rough  and  mountainous.  In 
feveral  of  the  mountains  h  found  abundance  of 
iron  ore  of  the  firft  quality ;  a  liirnace  and  forge 
have  been  ere^ed  which  carry  on  briikly  the  ma- 
rufadure  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  &c.  The  firft  fet- 
tlers  here  were  Irifli  emigrants,  who  were  after- 
wards joined  by  a  number  of  Germans.  Near  the 
foot  of  Blue  mountain  is  a  mineral  fpring,  cele- 
brated for  removing  rheumatic  and  other  chronic 
diforders. 

{4.)  Dauphin,  a  fort  in  the  ifland  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton, round  which  the  French  had  their  principal 
Settlement,  before  they  built  Louifbourg. 

(5.)  Dauphin,  an  idand  about  10  miles  long,  in 
^he  mouth  of  Mobile  bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
S  reiles  from  Mafiacre  inand,  with  a  fhoal  all  the 
way  between  them.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  former- 
ly to  have  been  but  one,  and  went  by  the  general 
name  of  MalTacre,  fo  called  by  Mon(.  d'lbt^rville, 
from  a  large  heap  of  human  bones  found  thereon 
^t  his  landing.  It  was  afterwards  called  Dauphin 
ifl^.    The  W.  endj  is  a  narrow  flip  of  land 
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with  fome  dead  trees ;  the  reft  is  covered  wi 
thick  pinesp  which  come  clofe  to  the  water'setl 
on  the  £.  fide,  forming  a  large  bluff*.  Lon.  8& 
W.  Lat.  30.  10.  N. 

(6—8.)  Dauphin,  Fort,  a  junfdidion  ,  15 
and  fea-port  town  in  the  N.  part  of  the  ifland 
St  Domingo.  This  divifion  contains  5  panfli 
Its  exports  from  Jan.  i,  1789,  to  Dec.  31.  of  4 
fame  year,  confified  of  fugar,  coffee,  cotton^ '^ 
digo,  (pirits,  molafles,  and  tanned  hides,  in  4 
lue  3 5,25 1  dollars,  13  cents.  The  town  of  H 
Dauphin  is  remarkable  for  a  fountain  conftm^l 
by  the  orders  of  M.  de  Marbois,  which  coft  10^ 
dollars.    Lat.  19.  41.  N. 

(9.)  Dauphin,  Fort,  and  )  a  fort  and  port 

(ro.)  Dauphin,  Port,  j  Madagafcar.  I 
Anossi,  §  f. 

Dauphins,  or  Delphini,  in  literary  hifto 
a  name  given  to  the  commentators  on  the  Lai 
claflics,  who  were  employed  by  Louis  XIV, 
France»  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dauphin,  under  % 
care  and  diredion  of  M.  de  Montaufier  his  go« 
nor,  and  Boffuet  and  Huet  his  precepton.  Tl 
were  39  in  number. 

DAUPHINY,  or  dauphin b«  a  country  i 
France,  which,  before  the  revolution,  was  li 
incorporated,  but  formed  a  feparate  ftate,  boid 
ed  on  the  W.  by  the  Rhone,  on  the  N.  by  I 
Rhone  and  Savoy,  on  the  S.  by  Provence,  n 
on  the  £.  by  the  Alps.  In  1349,  Hubert  11. 1 
laft  count  of  Dauphiny,  being  inconfolable  fori 
lofs  of  his  only  fon,  whom  he  had  let  fall  frod 
window  of  his  palace  at  Grenoble  into  the  Ifii 
entered  into  a  convent  of  Jacobins,  and  ceded  Qj 
phiny  (which,  he  had  with  difficulty  defender 
gain  ft  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy)  to  Philip  VlJ| 
140,000  florins  of  gold  (each  of  the  value  of  %o  fif 
or  xid.  Englifli)  on  this  condition,  that  the  eld( 
fon  of  the  king  of  France  fliould  be  ftyled  the  D»^ 
PHIN.'  Charles  V.  fumamed  the  Wife,  grandfoiii 
Philip,  firft  bore  this  title  in  1350.  Two  thirds' 
Dauphiny  are  interfered  by  mountains,  which  i 
ford  good  pafturage,  plenty  of  timber;  fir  trees,' 
particular,  for  the  building  of  fliips :  and  very  fcsp 
fimples.  In  thefe  mountains,  which  are  branch 
of  the  Alps,  are  bears,  chamois  goats,  mannol 
eagles,  hawks,  &c.  The  valleys  afford  wheat,  ai 
the  hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhone,  excelta 
wines,  olives,  and  filk.  Mines  of  iron,  coppc 
and  lead  have  been  worked  here  to  great  adva 
tage;  and  they  have  likewife  been  fuccefsftil  i 
working  a  mine  of  gold  at  Gardatte,  9  leago 
from  Grenoble.  The  principal  rivers  of  Dauphii 
are  the  Rhone,  Durance^  Ifere,  and  Drome, 
now  forms  the  departments  of  Drome,  Ifere,  aa 
Upper  Alps ;  including  an  extent  of  country  4 
leagues  from  N.  to  S.  and  36  broad  from  E.  to  V 

DAURAT,  John,  an  eminent  French  po« 
bom  in  1507.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  he  w? 
preceptor  to  the  king'9  pages,  and  Charles  U 
took  great' delight  in  his  converfation,  and  m 
nourcd  him  with  the  title  ©f  his  poet;  but  his  g< 
nerofity,  and  want  of  managciTe.n,  placed  him  1 
that  clafs  of  learned  men  who  have  been  very  nea 
ftarving.  Conformably  to  the  tafte  of  the  age,  n 
had  great  flcill  in  making  anagrams :  he  alto  un 
dertook  to  explain  the  Centuries  of  Noilradamirt 
No  book  was  printed  nor  did  any  perfon  of  con 
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queoce  die»  but  Daunt  made  fome  veiTes  on  the 
Bcafion  5  as  if  Hs  mufe  had  bet»n  a  hired  mouth- 
to  the  whole  kixfgdom.  ScaJiger  tellti  us,  that 
fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  ftill  more 
oTiHi  attempt ;  viz.  endeavouring  to  find  all  the 
lein  Homer.  He  died  in  1588. 
DAURYNGTON,  a  town  in  Kent,  one  mile 

Feverfham. 

DAUSENAS,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland, 
■■  Biles  WSW.  of  Seelburg. 

1AUW,  a  town  in  the  S.  of  Celebes' ide. 

DAW.  «.  /.  [fuppofed  bv  Skinner  fo  named 

h'(&  note ;  by  yunlus  to  l5e  corrupted  from 

;  the  Gorman  /»/,  and  dol^  in  the  Rivarian 

!d,  (living  the  fame  figuitication.]  The  name 

a  bird,    klentduli:. — 

I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  fleeve,- 
For  iaoii  to  peck  it.  Shakef,  Otbelh, 


(    ^5    ) 


D  A  y 


'V\^  \o\id  da<Wt  his  throat  difplayin^^  draws    Acqs,  N°a 


very  firft  dn^wnirtg  of  any  notions  in  hisunderdand'i 
ing,  hath  this  principle  conftantly  inculcated,  thai 
he  muft  believe  as  the  church.  Locke.  3.  To  be- 
gin, yet  fnintly  }  to  give  fome  promifet  of  luftre 
or  eminence.^ 

While  we  behold  ftich  dauntlefs  worth  appear 

In  dawning  youth  and  fouls  fo  void  of  fear. 

Drfdeff4 

DAWNEYCOURT.  a  village  m  Berkihire/ 
near  Eton-Wich. 

DAWS-GREEN,  near  Darking,  Surrey. 

DAWTON,  a  town  near  Eriholm,  Yorkftire^ 

DAX,  DAC(i8,  or  Acqs,  a  town  of  France,  irt 
the  department  of  Landes,  furrounded  with  walUf 
and  containing  about  5000  citizens.  It  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  910.  It  was  long* 
pofleflbd  by  the  Englifh,  from  whom  the  French 
took  it,  in  1461.    It  is  famous  for  its  baths.    Secf 


j  The  irh ol?  aiVem W y  of  h is  fell o w  </« *u; j .  H  ulltr, 
IDAWFUSKEE,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  S. 
which  forms  the  NE.  fide  of  the  en- 
cof  Savannah  river,  and  SW.  fide  of  the  en- 
af  Broad  river,  and  admits  of  an  inland 
iumcation  between  the  two  rivers. 
[DAWIDGRODEK,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in 
^pihtinate  of  Brzefc:  ^6  miles  E.  of  Brzefc. 
jDAWIDOW.     See  DaVidow. 
I  •  DAWK.  n.  f.  K  cant  word  among  the  work- 
ifbra  hollo>^V  rupture,  or  inciiiun,  in  their 
t-Obfervc  if  ajiy  hollow  or  da<wks  bfe  in  the 
?tb.    Moxoa. 
[•  To  Dawk.  v.  a.  To  mark  with  an  incifion. 
«Id  they  apply  that  fide  of  the  tool  the  edge 
100,  the  fwift  coming  about  of  the  v/ork  would, 
ne  a  (inall  irregularity  of   fluff  Ihould  hap- 
,  joW)  the  ed^e  into  the  ftuff,  zud  fo  dawk  it. 

(i.)DAWLEY,  a  village  in  Middlefcx,  near 
Drayton  and  Uouaflow. 

U)  Dawley,  Great,  and  )  SE.  of  Wrekin- 

(.1.)  D^WI,EY,  LirvLE,       J  hill,  Salop. 

DAWLlSn,  SE.  of  Hinder,  Somorf.tlhirc. 

DAWLTON",  in  Northumberland,  between, 
Morpeth  And  Kexham. 

•  DAWN.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  i.  The  time' 
hrtwmithe  Orft  appearance  of  light  and  the  fun's 
me,  reckoned  from  the  time  that  the  fun  comes 
wumn  18  degrees  of  the  horizon.— 

Then  on  to  morrow's  du<ufn  your  care  em- 

foiearch  the  Jand,  but  give  this  day  to  joy,     ' 

«   .    .  Dryden. 

J-Beginmnjc;  firft  rife.— Thcfe  tender  circum- 

jMcesdiffufe  a  dawn  of  fccurity  over  the  foql. 

Sach  their  euiltlefs  padi  on  was, 
A«  in  ihcdd<wa  of  time  informed  the  heart 
Uf  innocence  and  undifferabling  tnfth.  Thomfon, 
To  Dawn.  v.  n.  [fuopoled  by  the  etymolo- 


(i.)  DAXABON,  Dajabon,  'Dahavow^  of 
Lax  A  BON,  a  fcttlemerit  of  the  Spaniards  on  the 
line  between  the  French  and  Spanifh  divifions  of 
the  ifland  of  St  Domingo.  It  was  fettled  to  pre^* 
vent  fmugRling,  when  the  Spaniards  had  theif 
(hare  of  the  illand.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  teiiitory  of  St  Yago,  N.  by  the  extremity  of 
the  bed  of  the  Great  Yaqui,  and  the  bay  of  Man- 
cenilla,  and  W.  by  the  river  and  ifland  of  Mafiacre* 
It  contaiiib  about  4000  inhabit?ints. 

(1.)  Da  X  A  BON,  a  town  in  the  above  diftrift^ 
(N°  I . )  240  miles  NW.  of  St  Domingo,  and  S^ 
W.  of  St  Vago.  Lon.  74.  9.  W.  of  Paris.  L^U 
19.  .3».  N. 

DAXBERO,a  town  of  Germany,-  in'  the  arch^ 
duchy  of  Aullria,  two  miles  W.  of  Efferding. 

DAXENBACH,  or  Tax  en  bach,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  and  archbilhop*' 
ric  of  Salzburg.    It  is  30  miles'  S.  of  Salzburg- 

(t.)  *  DAY.  n.f,  [d.cg,  Saxon.]  i.  The  time 
Ijetween  the  rifing  and  the  felting  of  the  fun,  call- 
ed the  artificial  day. — 

Of  night  impatient,  we  demand  the  day  ; 

The  drfy  arrives,  when  for  the  night  we  pray : 

The  night  and  day  fucceffive  come  and  go. 

Our  lafting  pains  no  interruption  know,  Blaekmg 

2.  The  time  from  noon  to  noon,  or  from  mid- 
mght  to  midnight,  called  the  natural  day. — 

How  many  hours  bring  about  the  dny  ? 
How  many  dayj  will  finiih  up  the  year  ?  Shakef^ 

3.  Light ;  funfiiiue. — Let  us  walk  honeftly,  as  inr 
the  day  ;  not  in  rioting  and  drunken nefs.  Romans, 

Yet  are  we  only  able  to  furvcy 
Dawnings  of  beams,  and  promifes  of  day.  Prior. 

4.  Any  time  fpeciP.ed  and  dillinguilhed  from  o* 
ther  time ;  an  age  ;  t!^c  time.  In  this  I'cnfe  it  is 
generally  plural. — I  think,  in  thcfe  days,  ore  hcneft 
man  is  obligixl  to  acquaint  another  who  :.ve  hi* 
friends.  Pope. — We  have,  at  this  time  of  J.t;,  bet- 
ter and  more  ccrtdin  mcar.a  of  information  than 
they  had.  H'oodward.    5.  Life:  in  this  lenfe  it  is^ 


.J.   --*'•'»  n .  17.  7j.   Liupjjwxru  uy  inr  erymoio-     iMcy  iictu.   noouiuura.     ^»   x^nt.  m  chid  xcuiu  il  17 
?«tto  have  been  originally  to  dayen^  or  advan(  e    commonly  plural.     He  nn-er  in  his  days  broke  his 

warcUday.l    i.  To  grow  luminous ;  to  begin  -      -- 

p/?^''^^^'*A3  it  began  to  da^^n  towards  the 
J^  %  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Ma'-ddlcnc  to 
^the  fepulchre.  Maltbe::v.-- 

All  night  1  flept,  oblivious  of  my  pain  ; 
Aurora inwi'</,  and  mioebus  Ihin'din  vain.  Pote. 
»•»«  glimmer  obfcurely.-A  Ro.mauiIt,  from  the 
VouTlI.  PailtL 


*ivord;  that  is,  in  bis  <u'hob  Ifc,     He  was  never  at**^ 
a  lofs  in  his  days  for  a  frequent  anfwer.  Qarte  Lift 
of  Ormonde,    6.  The  day  of  conteft  ;  the  contelt  j 
the  battlr.— 

Would  you  th'  advantage  of  the  fight  delay. 
If,  ttrikinr^/pirf^  you  were  to  win  the^^^.  Dryd- 
7.  An  appointed  or  fixe<l  time- 
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Or  ff  my  debtors  do  not  keep  Iheir  day^ 
I>eny  their  hands,  and  then  refufe  to  pay, 
I  muft  with  patience  all  the  terms  attend.  Dryd. 
S.  A  day  appointed  for  fome  commemoration.— 
The  field  of  As^incourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Criipin  Crifpianus.  Shik, 
.  From  d.if  to  day ;  without  certainty  or  conti- 
nuance— Bavaria    hath  been  taught,  that  merit 
and  fervice  doth  oblige  the  Spaniard  but  from  day 
to  d.ty.  Bacon, 

(a.)  Day,  See  §  a.  dtf^  i.  and  a.  and  Chro- 
nology, iHdrx.  Day  in  the  fir  ft  fenfe  abo^e  de- 
fined, §  I,  drf.  I J  is  ufually  called  fimply  the 
dnf  I  In  the  fecond  fenfe,  [def.  %.}  it  is  ftiled  a 
Kychthemeron;  by  which  term  that  accepta- 
tion of  it  is  aptly  denoted,  as  it  implies  both  day 
and  ni^ht.  The  nychthemeron  is  divided  into 
«4  parts  called  hours;  which  are  of  two  forts,  e- 
q.ial  and  unequal,  or  temporary.  See  Hour,  Dif- 
ferent nations  begin  their  day  at  different  hours. 
See  Chronology,  §  11.-14.  The  method  of 
bcginninq:  the  day  at  midnight  prevails  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe, 
except  Italy,  and  feveral  parts  of  Germany ;  where 
they  begin  their  day  at  fun-fetting,  and  reckon 
on  till  it  fets  next  day,  calling  that  the  a4th  hour : 
thefe  are  generally  termed  Italian  hourj.  The 
Jews  alfo  begin  their  nychthemeron  at  fun-fetting 


65    )  DAY 

tomary  number  of  diys  allowed  for  the  payment 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  &c.  after  the  faii>e  becomes 
due.  Three  days  o*  jjrace  are  allowed  in  Briuin ; 
ten  in  France  and  Dantzic ;  8  at  Naples ;  6  at 
Venice,  Amllerdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp; 
4  at  Fancfort ;  5  in  Leiplic ;  i»  at  Hamburgh  ;  6 
in  Portugal :  14  in  Spun ;  30  in  the  Ligurian  re- 
public, (ci-devant  Genoa,)  &c.  In  Britain  the 
days  of  grace  are  given  and  taken  as  a  matter  of 
courfe,  the  bill  being  only  paid  on  the  laft  day? 
but  in  other  countries,  where  the  time  is  much 
longer,  it  would  be  reckoned  diflionourable  for  t 
merchant  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  bills  are  there- 
fore paid  on  the  very  day  they  fall  due. 

(9.)  Days  of  gracb,  in  law,  are  thofe  grant- 
ed by  the.  court  at  the  prayer  of  the  defendant  or 
platntifif. 

(10.)  Day,  Thomas,  an  Englifh  writer,  bom  in 
the  metropolis,' in  1748.  While  an  infant,  he  was 
left  heir  to  a  fortune  of  lacol.  a-year,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  coUeAor  of  the  cuftoms. 
He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  the 
Charter-houfe,  and  was  afterwards  fent  to  Corpus 
Chrifti  college,  Oxford  ;  leaving  Oxford,  be  enter- 
ed  of  the  Middle  Temple,  but  he  never  purfucd" 
the  law  as  a  profeffion.  He  ftudied  fingularity  of. 
manners,  and  adopted  fome  romantic  notions; 
fuch  as  the  taking,  with  his  friend  Mr  Bicknel, 


but  then  they  divided  it  into  twice  twelve  hours,    two  orphan  girls  from  the  work  houfe  at  Shrewf- 
as  we  do;  reckoning  twelve  for  the  day,  be  it  long'  bury,  for  the  purpofe  of  educating  in  the  ancient 


or  fhort»  and  twelve  for  the  night ;  fo  that  their 
hours  continually  varying  with  the  day  and  night, 
the  hours  of  the  day  wer^  longer  than  thofe  of  the 
Bight  for  one  half  year,  and  the  contrary  the  o- 
ther ;  from  whence  their  hours  are  called  tempo- 
rary :  thofe  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  became 
equal,  becaufe  then  thofe  of  the  day  and  night  are 
€0.  The  Romans  alfo  reckoned  their  hours  after 
this  manner,  as  do  the  Turks  at  this  day.  This 
kind  of  hours  is  called  planetary,  becaufe  the  fe- 
ven  planets  were  anciently  looked  upon  as  pre- 


Roman  manner,  and  afterwards  marrying  thenu 
He  was  a  zealous  vn-iter  againft  the  war  with  A- 
merica,  and  the  flave  trade ;  and  ftill  more  for 
parliamentary  reform ;  but  the  work  which  will^ 
contribute  moft  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  is  the," 
Hiftjry  ofSandford  and  Merton^  a. romantic  tale fof 
youth.  It  is  entertaining,  but  fanciful;  bearing 
no  fmall  fimLlarity  to  Roufieau's  Emilius.  The 
opinions  entertained  by  Mr  Day  we  A  more  theo- 
retical than  experimental,  and  thongh  he  wasfome» 
times  fentimentaU  he  was  rarely  religious.    His 


tiding  over  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  to  take  it  defire  of  fingularity  led  him   to  ad  fometimci 

by  turns  each  of  thefe  hours,  according  to  the  rather  hnprudently ;  an  inftance  of  which  occa- 

following  order :  Saturn  firft,  then  Jupiter,  Mars,  (Toned  his  death.    He  had  a  favourite  foal  which 

the  Sun,  Venus,   Mercury,    and  laft  of  all  the  he  wifhed  to  ride,  but  would  not  fuffer  it  to  be 

Moon  :  hence  they  denominated  each  day  of  the  previoufly  broke  in,  by  thofe  ufually  employed  in 

week  ftx)m  that  planet  whofe  turn  it  was  to  pre-  horfe-breaking,  alledging,    that  they  frequently 

lide  the  firft  hour  of  the  nychthemeron.    Thus  treated  the  animals  harfhly ;  and  undertaking  the 


affigning  the  firft  hour  of  Saturday  to  Saturn, 
the  fecond  fell  to  Jupiter,  the  third  to  Mars, 
and  fo  the  lad  of  the  fame  nychthemeron  fell 
to  Saturn  agiin,  the  ajd  to  Jupiter,  and  the 
a4th,  to  Mars ;  fo  that  on  the  firft  hour  of  the 
next  day,  it  fell  to  the  Sun  to  prefide ;  and  by 
th«  like  reckoning,  the  firft  hour  of  the  next  fell 
to  the  Moon  ;  of  the  next,  to  Mars ;  of  the  next 
to  Mercury;  of  the  next  to  Venus:  hence  the 
days  of  the  week  came  to  be  diftiirguiihed  by  the 
Latin  names,  oi  Dies  Saturn'h  Solhy  Lune^  Marti Jt 
Mercurii,  Jovis^  and  Veneris  ;  and  among  us  by 
the  names  of  Saturday,  Sundy,  Monday,  &c. 

(3.)  Day,  civil.    See  Chronology,  Index, 

UO  Day,  natural.  See  Chronology,  J  10. 

(5.)  Day,  sidereal)  See  Astronomy,  //i- 

(6  )  Day,  sjlar.        \  dex. 

(7.) '^^AYS  intercalary.  Sec  Intercalary 
days. 

(8  )  Days  of  grace,  in  commeicci  are  a  cuf- 


management  of  it  himfelf,  he  WuS  thrown  fit)ra  hj 
back  and  received  a  fevere  kick  on  the  Ikull,  of 
which  he  died.  Sept  8,  1789. 

♦  To-Day.    On  this  day.— 7o-</fl;,  if  ye  ^»" 
hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts.  P/altm,-^ 
The  paft  is  all  by  death  pofleft. 

And  frugal  fate  that  guards  the  reft, 
By  giving,  bids  us  live  today,  Fenton* 

(i.)  DAYA,  a  river  in  the  ifle  of  Sumatra. 

{%.)  Day  A,  a  town  on  the  W  coaft  of  Suma- 
tra, feat'd  on  the  above  river,  30  miles  S-  0* 
Acheem.  ,  . 

•  DAYBED.  n,  f,  \daj  and  hed^i  A  bed  uffd 
for  idlcnefs  and  luxury  m  the  daytime. -Calling 
my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched  velvet  gown ; 
having  come  ilown  from  a  d  yhed^  where  I  have 
left  Olivia  deeping.  Sbakef,  T^^elftb  Nigbt. 

(t.)  •  DAYBOOK,  n./,  [from  dar  and  book.] 
A  tradtfman's  journal ;  a  book  in  which  all  tnc 
occurrences  of  the  dav  areiet  fl3|W|i.  ^  ^ 
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(s.)  DAr-Eooii:.     See  Book-k«efikg» 
•  DAYBREAK,  n.  /.  W>    and  ^r^oi.] 
fUwc ;  the  fiift  appearance  of  light, — 
I  watch'd  the  early  glories  of  her  eyes, 
As  men  lor  dayhreak  watcl  the  Eaftcr  i  ikies. 

Dryden^ 

Day-coal,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  |>iven 

ilj  tlie  miners  of  England,  and  the  people  who 

Int  in  coal  countries,  to  that  feam  or  ftratum  of 

tk  coal  which  lits  uppermoft  in  the  earth.    The 

^  veiD  of  coal  ufually  runs  a  great  way  through 

^^  country,  and  dips  and  rifes  in  the  earth  at 

4Berenl  pUces ;   fo  that  this  upper  ftratum,  or- 

ity-co^,  is.  in  the  various  parts  of  the  fame  ftra- 

ium)  fomctimes  near  the  furfece  and  fometimes 

Siaoy  fathoms  deep.-  The  fiibterranean  fires  found 

I  in  fomc  of  our  coal  countries  feed  principally  on 

I  this  coal ;  and  are  nearer  to,  or  farther,  from  the 

fLrf^ce  as  it  rifes  or  BnkS. 

DAYE,  St,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  W.  of  Truro. 

Dav-Fly.    See  Ephemera. 

•DAYLABOUR.  «./•  \^ay  and  labour :[  Labour 

fcy  lh«r  day ;    labour  divideil  into  daily  tafks.— 

JJajUwr  was  but  an  hard  and  dry  kind  of  live- 

ifeood  to  a  man,  that  could  get  an  eftate  with 

two  or  three  ftrokes  of  his  pen.  ^outb- 

•  DAYLABOURER.  «./.  [from  da^lahour:\ 
Oaethat  works  by  the  day.  -The  dajlahourer^  in 
I  coBotry  village,  has  commonly  but  a  fmall  pit- 
tace  of  courage.  Locke  * 

•DA^XIGHT.  n.f.  \day  and  %Af.1  The 
%6t  of  the  day,  as  oppofed  to  that  of  the  moon 
.  tr  a  taper.  ^They ,  by  daylhgbt  paffing  througii  the 
^  Turks  fleet,  recovered  the  haven,  to  the  joy  of  the 
fcficfed  Chriftians.  KnolUs.—\i  bodies  be  illumi- 
teted  by  the  on^inary  pnfm&tick  colours,  they 
will  appear  neither  of  their  own  daylight  colours, 
•or  of  the  colour  of  the  light  caft  on  them,  but 
«f  fomc  middle  colour  between  both.  Newton's 
Ofticj. 

(i.)  *  Day-lily.  «.  /    The  fame  with  As- 
mod?  l.  which  fee. 
(i.) Day-lily.    See  Uemerocallis. 
BAYMAR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country 
flf  Oman,  aao  miles  S.  of  Mafcat. 
Day-net,  among  fowlers.    See  Net. 
•DAYSMAN.  «./.  [day  and  man.!     An  old 
»ora  for  umpire,  jlinf.     Perhaps  rather,  furety. 
For  what  art  thou, 
Tlwt  makeft  thyfelf  his  dayfrnan^  to  prolong 
The  vcDgeaace  preft  >  fairy  ^uetn. 

IMY  s  Point,  a  diftri(St  of  Virginia,  on  the 
«"»s  of  James  river,  on  which  there  is  a  planta- 
*»n  of  looo  acres ;  at  a  diftan<  e,  appears  as  if 
covered  with  fnow,  owing  to  a  bed  of  clam  fliells 
jwTerifed  by  repeated  plowings  and  mingted  with 


tl»e  earth. 

*5AYSPR1NG.  if./.  Uay  And /pring.]     The 
&h  l!*^^  day  i  the  dawn ;  the  6rft  appearance  of 

So  all  ere  dayfpringt  under  confcious  nightf 
Jfcret  they  finiflj'd,  and  in  order  fet.       MiUon. 
•DAYSTaR.  «./.  Iday  and  Jar.}  The  mom- 

Sunk,  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor; 


^  nnks  the  dayjlar  in  the  ocean  bed, 


And  yet  anonjrepairs  his  drooping  he 
*^ATV\yoa*,  apionj  feaipcn^  the 


head.  Milton. 
reckoning 
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or  a  jconnt  of  the  laip's  courit  during  24  hours* 
as  between  noon  and  nocn.  according  to  the  rule* 
of  trigonometry.    Sec  Dead  Rlckoning. 

*  DAYTIME.  «./;  [duj  and  //w^.|  The  time 
in  which  there  is  li^ht,  oppofed  to  night.— In  the. 
dtntin'r  'a TIC  I'trct!:  in  a  watch-tower,  and  flitth 
mod  by  night:  ft:e  mingleth  things  done  with 
I:  'n^'S  not  uuuc,  and  ib  a  teiror  to  great  cities. 
Bacon. 

*  DAYWORK.  fl.  /  [Jar  and  work.]  Work 
impofed  by  the  day ;  day  labour 

1  rue  iabour  in  the  vineyard  of  the  lord, 
Ere  prime  thou  haft  th'  impofed  dajwork  done. 

Fairfax* 
DAZE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by 
our  miners  to  a  glittering  fort  of  ftcnc,  which  of- 
ten  occurs  in  their  works;  and,  as  it  is  an  un- 
profitable fubaance,  is  one  of  thofe  things  which 
they  call  weeds.  The  word  is  by  them  applied 
to  ev^ry  ftone  that  is  hard  and  glittering ;  and 
therefore  comprehends  the  whole  genus  of  the 
telan^'ta  or  Itony  nodules,  which  have  the  flakes 
of  talk  in  their  fubftance.  Thefe,  according  to 
the  colour  of  the  ftony  matter  they  are  bedded  in, 
and  their  own  colour,  give  the  name  of  blacky 
daze^  whitCf  red^  and  yellow  daze,  to  thefe  ftones. 

*  To  Daze.  v.  a.  ^dwjcsy  Saxon.]  To  over- 
power with  light ;  to  ftrike  with  too  ftrongluftre; 
to  hinder  the  ad  of  feeing  by  too  much  light  fud- 
denly  introduced. — 

Poor  human  kind,  all  da^d  in  open  day, 
Err  after  blifs,  and  blindly  mifs  their  way.  Dryd. 

*  DAZIED.  adj.  [rather  dajied.  See  Daisy.] 
Befprinkled  with  claifies. — 

Let  us 

Find  out  the  prettieft  dazied  plot  we  can, 

And  make  him  a  grave.  Shake/.  Cymbeltne. 

(i.)  *  To  DAZZLE.  V.  a.  [See  Daze.]  i.  To 
overpower  with  light  ;';to  hinder  the  adion  of  the 
light  by  fudden  luftre. — Fears  ufe  to  be  reprefent- 
ed  in  fuch  an  imaginary  faihion,  as  they  rather 
dazzle  men's  eyes  than  open  them.  Bacon,  a.  To 
ftrike  or  furprife  with  fplendour.— The  places  that 
have  either  fhining  fentiments  or  manners  have  no 
■occaiion  for  them  a  dazzling  expreflion  rather  da- 
mages them,  and  ferves  only  to  eciipfe  their  beau- 
ty. Pope. 

Ah,  friend  !  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  defign ; 

To  raifc  the  thought,  or  touch  the  heart,  be 
thine.  '  Pope. 

(2.)  *  To  Dazzle,  v.  n.  To  be  overpowere4 
with  light ;  to  lofe  th^  power  of  Gght  ^An  over- 
light  making  the  eyes  dazzle^  infomuch  as  perpe^ 
tual  looking  againft  the  fun  would  caufe  blindnefs* 
Bacon. 

DEA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Se« 
geftan,  60  miles  SW.  of  Kin. 

DEABAGEN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country 
of  Candahar ;  30  miles  NW.  of  Candahar. 

DEA  BONA.     See  Bona,  N«  in. 

(i.)  «  DEACON.  «./.  [dineonus^  L^tin  ^  f .  One 
of  the  loweft  of  the  three  orders  of  the  clergy.-* 
Likewife  muft  the  deacons  tie  grave.  %  li...  .  JJ. 
— The  couftitutions  that  the  apoftles  made  coiw 
cerning  deacons  and  widows,  are  very  importut.ciy 
urged.  Bp.  Sander/on.  a.  [In  Scotland.;  An  over- 
feer  of  the  poor.  3.  And  alfo  the  matter  of  an  wv 
corporated  company. 

I  %  (a.)DEAcp» 
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(z.)  Deacon,  in  civil  polity,  the  praefesof  a 
/Porporation,  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland. 
This  ufe  of  the  word  fecras  to  be  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land, In  the  municipal  polity  of  Edinburgh,  the 
deacon  of  each  incorporation  is  elected  by  his 
brethren  (  but  two  days  before  the  eledion,  which 
takes  place  annually  between  the  nth  and  17th 
of  S**pt,  the  members  are  required  by  the  fet  of 
the  burgh,  to  ele^ft  and  prpfeut  to  the  magi  Urates 
0nd  town  council,  a  leet  or  lift  of  any  6  of  their 
brethren,  whom  they  think  beil  qualified  for  that 
pflice.  This  leot  is  called  the  lonir  Uett  and  out 
of  it,  the  town  council  elec^  or  nominate  the 
Jhort  leftf  containing  the  names  of  the  three  per- 
fons  whom  they  confider  as  moft  proper  to  be 
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choir ;  to  receive  the  pax  from  the  officiating  pre- 
late, and  carry  it  to  the  fubdeacon ;  and  at  the 
pontifical  mala,  when  the  biOiop  gives  the  blet 
r.ng,  to  put  the  mitre  on  his  head,  and  to  take  oiF 
the  archbi (hop's  pall  and  lay  it  on  the  altar.    In 
England,  the  form  of  ordaining  deacons,  declarw 
that  it  is  their  office  to  aflift  the  prieft  in  the  diC^ 
tiibution  of  the  holy  communion  :    in  which,  a-j 
greeably  to  the  pradice  of  the  ancient  church,^; 
they  are  confined  to  the  adminiflenng  wine  totte:! 
communicants.     A  deacon  in  England  is  not  ca- 
pab'e  of  any  ecciefiaftical  promotion  ;  yet  he  may 
be  a  chaplain  to  a  family,  curalje  to  a  bencficc4 
clergyman,  or  ledlurvr  to  a  pariili  church.     lie. 
may  be  ordained  at  23  years  of  age,  but  it  is  fx» 


^le^^ed;    which  leet  is  officially  returned  to  the    pic(&ly  provided,  that  the  bifhop  fliall  not  ordai« 


/Corporation,  who  accordingly  muft  elert  one  of  the 
three  perfons  thus  returned  to  be  their  deacon. 
This  power  of  the  town  council  to  ftiorten  the 
grades  Iccts  has  been  long  complained  of  as  a  giie- 
yance.  The  14  deacons  thus  eledttd  are,  ex  ij/l- 
f'lisf  members  of  the  town  council,  and  have 
votes  in  all  extraordinary  bufinefs,  fuch  as  the  e- 
Itdlion  of  a  member  of  parliament,  the  election  of 
ihe  I^ord  Provoft  and  Mug i(\ rales,  Slc,  Hut  only 
6  of  them  have  votes  in  the  ordinary  bulinefs  of 
the  council.  Thefe  are  appointed  by  the  magi- 
^rates  and  town  council,  and  are  ftiled  Ordinary 
Council  Deacons.  The  priofcs  of  the  14  deacons 
IS  called  Convener.  The  deacons  arc  only  elect- 
ed into  office  for  one  year,  but  are  always  re- 
iriedted  for  another,  unlefs  they  have  given  oucnce 
^0  their  brethren  elecftors  \  in  w  hich  cafe  they  may 
be  turned  out  of  office,  or,  as  it  is  called,  ^ra^td, 
Inflances  of  this  have  not  been  wanting  when  city 
politics  run  high.  Tlie  deacons  of  the  incorpo- 
J-atjons  are  lefs  or  more  connected  with  the  town 
councils  in  all  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland. 

(.v)  Deacon,  in  ecclefialHcal  polity,  {§  i.  d^f, 
I.)  lA/a*«v5;,  Gr.  a  fervant,]  or.e  whofe  bufinefs  is 
lo  baptife,  read  in  the  church,  and  aflift  at  the 
celebrations  of  tlic  eucharift.  Seven  deacons  were 
inftituted  by  the  apollles,  ylds  ch.ip.  vi.  which 
jiumber  \yas  retained  a  long  time  in  fevcraj 
jchurches.  Their  office  was  to  ferve  in  the  Aga- 
Pi^  and  to  diRribijte  the  bread  and  wine  to  the 
communicants.  Another  part  of  their  office  was 
to  be  a  fort  of  directors  to  the  people  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  their  public  devotions  in  the  church  ;  for 
%vhich  purpcle  they  ufed  certain  forms  of  words, 
to  give  ncticc  when  each  part  of  the  fcrvice  be- 
^an.  Whence  they  are  fnrnetimes  called  linh- 
fukes  :  or  holy  cryers  of  the  church.  Deacons 
had,  by  licence  from  the  biihop,  a  power  to  preach, 
^o  rtcorcile  penitents,  and  to  grant  abfolution, 
and  to  icprtfcpt  their  bifliops  in  general  coui.cils. 
Their  office  out  of  the  church  was  to  take  cdic  of 
prphans,  widows,  prifontJs,  avA  all  the  poor  aiid 
Jick  who  had  any  title  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
;'cvenues  of  the  church  ;  to  irquire  inlo  the  mo- 
rrJs  of  the  people,  and  to  m*ake  their  report  to  the 
bifliop.  Whence,  en  account  of  }he  variety  nf 
|>ufinefs,  it  was  ufunl  to  have  ft^veral  deacons  in 
tlie  fame  church.  In  the  Romiih  church,  it  is  the 
deacons  office  to  inccnle  the  officiating  pritfl  or 
prelate  ;  to  lay  the  corporal  on  the  altar  ;  to  receive 
thj  p.ittcT-n  or  cup  from  the  fuWdeacon,  and  pre- 
Jrnt  Uicm  to  the  perfon  officiating  \  t6  incenfe  the 


the  fame  pcrfon  a  prieft  and  deacon  in  the  fame 
day.  The  quaiifjcrtions  of  a  deacon  in  the  pri- 
mitive church  are  mentioned  by  the  apoftle  P*ul, 
I  Tim.  iii.  8—13. 

(  I.)  *  DEACONESS.  «./•  f-^'^m  deacon.]  A 
femiilc  officer  in  the  ancient  church. 

(1)  m  A  CON  ESS,  an  order  of  women  who  bad 
their  di(iii)a  t.fficts  avA  faviccs  in  the  prnnili^c 
church.  This  office  appears  as  ancient  as  the 
apoliolical  ai;e ;  for  St  Paul  calls  Phebe,  A.««w«. 
a  lervant  of  the  church  of  Cenchrea.  TcrtuJli^ 
calls  them,  ta/Vm^,  widows,  becaufe  they  were 
commonly  choien  cut  of  the  widows  of  the 
church  ;  and  Epiphanius,  and  the  council  of  L^ 
dicta,  call  them  T:>r,:€>uii6Ku  elderly  women,  be* 
caufe  no:ie  but  fuch  were  ordinal  Uy  taken  intoth:$ 
office.  For,  indeed,  by  fome  ancient  laws,  thefe 
4  nuiJifications  were  required  in  every  one  that  wit 
to  be  admitted  into  this  order.  1.  That  fhe  ihouM 
be  a  widow,  a.  That  ffie  Oiould  be  a  widow th4 
had  born  children,  3,  A  widow  that  was  hut 
once  married,  4,  One  of  a  confiderable  age,  40f 
50,  or  60  years  old.  Though  ail  thcfe  rules  ad* 
n.:tted  of  exceptions.  Concerning  their  ordioa- 
tion,  whi^iher  it  was  a!v:iy8  performed  by  imp^ 
fition  of  hands,  the  learned  are  much  divided  ifl 
their  fentiments.  Baronius  and  Valtfius  think 
they  were  not,  and  make  no  other  account  ox 
them  than  as  mere  lay  perfons.  But  the  autbot 
of  the  ConUitutions,  fpeaking  of  their  ojdination, 
requires  the  l;iffiop  to  ufe  impofition  of  liands, 
with  a  form  of  prayer  which  is  there  recited.  Bj^* 
this  ordinntion  gave  them  no  power  to  execute 
any  part  of  the  facerdotal  office.  1  hey  were  on- 
ly to  perform  fome  inferior  fervices  of  the  church, 
and  thcfe  chielly  relating  to  the  women  for  who.s 
fakes  thty  were  ordained.  One  part  of  their  of- 
fice was  to  aHift  the  minifter  at  the  baptizing  0^ 
women,  to  undrefs  them  for  ItTjmerfion,  and  to 
drefs  them  apiin,  that  the  whole -ceremony  might 


be  performed  with  all  the  decency  becoming 


fq 
facrW  an  adtion.  Another  part  was,  to  be  pn^'^ 
catrchifts  to  the  female  catechumens  who  were 
preparing,  for  baptifm.  Thev  were  likewife  to 
attend  the  women  that  tvere  tick  and  in  d»ftrcis; 
to  ininifier  to  martyrfi  and  confeffiors  in  pnfon  >  ^ 
attend  the  women's  gate  in  the  church  ;  and,  Wjt- 
ly,  to  nffign  all  womtn  thtiir  places  in  the  cburcni 
regulate  their  behaviour,  and  prefide  over  the  rell 
of  the  widows,  whcnte  in  fome  canons  ^h^y  ^'T 
flyled  'Ti^iKuifi'.fit'.a't,  governeties.  This  order,  whica 
fince  the  icth  or  12th  ^entury  has  been  vbo.lj 
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bid  afide,  was  not  aboliihcd  every  where  at  once, 
but  continued  in  the  Greek  church  longer  than  in 
the  Latin,  and  in  fome  of  the  Latin  churches  long- 
er thao  in  others. 

(i.}*DEACONRY.DEACoNSHip.«./.[£rom 
ieac(^^]*  The  office  or  dijjnity  of  a  deacon. 

(i.)  Dfacosry,  DiAcoNiA,  IS  ailo  a  name 
jinii  to  the  chapels  and  onitories  in  Rome,  un- 
der the  diredlion  of  tjie  fevcral  deacons,  in  their 
ie(ip()ftive  regions  or  quarters.  To  thedeuconiies 
irtfe  ^innexed  a  fort  of  hofpitals  or  boards  for  the 
^Sribution  of  alms,  ^coverufd  by  the  regionary 
dcacoDS,  called  carJhial  dcacorny  of  whom  there 
ware  j  aitfwering  to  the  7  regions,  their  chief  be- 
Jng  called  the  archd^acon^.  The  hofpftal  ad- 
jftimug  to  the  church  of  the  deaconry  had  an  ad- 
ffiiniftrator  for  the  temporal  coixcras,  called  the 
fpxhrr  cftbe  deaconry*  who  was  fometiinea  a  prieft 
ted  fometimes  a  laymnn.'  Before  the  r^^vohilion 
is  March  17981  there  were  14  cf  thtfe  dcaconries 
orhofp'talfi  at  Rume,  which  were  relei-ved  10  the 
ordmals. 

(x.)  ♦  DEAD.  odj.  \d.'nd,  Saxon  ;  dood^  Dut.} 
X.\kpri\td  of  life;  exaiiiinated, — 

The  queen,  my  lord,  hd^ad: 

— She  Oiould  have  died  hcrcaitcr,  S/jak. 

— Abnite  or  a  man  are  another  thing,  when  they 

are  all»e,  from  what  they  are  when  dead.  Hale. 

4.  With  e/ before  the  caufe  of  death. — This  In- 

&fl  told  them »  that,  millaking  their  courfe,  the 

crew,  all  except  hJmfelf,   were  dead  of  hunger. 

^  ArhbKGt.    3.  Without  life;  inanfmate.— 

[        All,  all  but  truth,  drops  dead  born  from  the 

prcfs, 

;   .  like  the  laft  gazette,  or  the  laft  addrefs.    Pop', 

'  «.  Imitating  death  ;  fenfckfs  ;  niotionlcfs. — At  thy 

rrfjuke,  O  God  of  Jacob,  both  the  chariot  and 

;  |Kjff«  are  caft  into  a  dead  fleep.  /y«//wj.— Anoint- 

wg  of  the  forehead^  neck,  feet,   and  backbone, 

we  knew  is  ufed  for  procuring  dead  fleeps.  Bacon. 

j  J.Uiuctivc;  motionlefs. — The  tin  fold  fomctimes 

I  M^r,  and. fomctimes  lower,   according  to  the 

Qoick  vent  and  abundajBice,  or  the  dead  fale  and 

fcircity.  Care^, — 

Mjfy,  there's  a  time  when  ev'n  the  rolling  year 

Seems  to  ftand  flill :  dead  calms  are  in  the  ocean 

^'h«i  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  droufy  main.  Lee. 

6.  Empty ;  vacant.— This  colour  often  carries  the 

ttind  away ;  yea,  it  deceivcth  the  fenfe ;  and  it 

I    *^ctb  to  the  eye  a  fhorter  diftancc  of  way,  if  it 

I    Of  sH  dead  and  continued,  than  if  it  have  trees  or 

I    wildingg,  or  any  other  marks  whereby  the  eye 

!    »*y  divide  it.  \Btf<-o«  — 

Nought  but  a  blank  remains,  and  a  dead  void 
fpace 
I  A  ftcp  of  life,  that  promised  fuch  a  race.  Drjd. 
I  T'Ofelefs;  unprofitable.— The  commoduies  of 
'  ^  kingdom  they  took,  though  they  lay  dead  u- 
■  Pon their  hands  for  want  of  vent.  Bacm—l^er- 
j  "^<l€  a  prince  that  he  13  irrcliftible,  that  he  will 
|«e  care  rot  to  let  fo  glorious  an  attribute  lie 
^  and  ufelcfs  by  him.  jiddifon.  8.  Dull ; 
?«^my,  unemployed. — Travelling  over  Amanus, 
wen  Covered  with  deep  fnow,  they  came  in  the 
J«^  V/intcr  to  Aleppo.  A'Wii'j.— There  is  fome- 
TO%  ucfpeakably  chcarful  in  a  fpot  of  ground 
?bich  is  covered  with  trees,  that  (miles  amidft  all 


the  rigours  of  Winter,  and  gives  us  a  view  of  iht 
moil  gay  feafon  in  the  midft  of  that  which  is  the 
mod  dead  and  melancholy.  Addifon.  9.  Still ;  obt 
fcure. — Their  flight  was  only  deferred  until  they 
hnight  covei  their  tlifi)rdtrs  by  the  dead  darknefs 
of  the  night.  Hay^iuard.  10.  Having  no  rcftra* 
blanqe  of  life. — At  a  fecond  fitting,  though  I  altef 
not  the  draught,  I  muft  touch  the  fame  feature* 
over  again,  and  change  the  dead  colouring  of  the 
whple.  JJrrder.  11.  Obtufc;  dull;  not  fprijuht- 
ly*  Ufcltfs  of  founds.— We  took  a  bell  ot  about 
two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  which  wa^ 
fupportcd,  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  cavity  of  the  re- 
ceiver, by  a  bent  ftickj  in  which,  when  it  was 
clofed  up,  the  boll  feemed  to  found  more  die,td 
than  it  did  when  ju ft  before  it  founded  in  the  open 
air.  Boyie,  la.  Dull ;  frigid  ;  not  animated  ;  Oot 
affeding. — IIow  cold  and  dead  does  a  prayer  ap- 
pear, that  is  ccmpofrd  in  the  moft  elegant  forms 
of  fprech,  when  it  is  not  htight^neii  by  ft>lemnity 
of  phrafe  from  the  facrtd  writings.  Addi/on.  13. 
TafteUfs;  vapid;  fpiiitlef^j;  uled  of  liquors.  I4« 
Uninh.diiteu.— Somewhat  is  left  under  aead  walJi 
and  dry  ditchrs.  J  buthnot.  15.  Without  the 
natural  force  or  eHlracy,  as,  a  dead  Jire.  i6f 
Without  the  power  of  vegetation;  as,  a  de;;d 
bough.  17.  [In  theology.]  The  fiate  of  fpiritual 
death,  lying  undtr  the  power  of  fin  — You  hath 
he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trefpailes  and 
fins.  Ephe''.  ii.  i. 

(a.)  *  The  Dead.  «./.  Dead  men.— The  an^ 
cient  Romans  generally  buried  their  dtid  near  the 
great  roads.  Addi  on. — That-  the  dead  fliall  rife  and 
live  again,  is  beyond  the  difcovery  of  rL-afon*  and 
is  purely  a  mr.ttfr  of  faith.  Locke, — 

The  tow'ring  bard  had  fung  in  nobler  lays. 

How  the  lafb  trumpet  wakes  the  lazy  dead.  Smithy 

(3.)  ♦  Dead.  n.f.  Time  in  which  there  is  re- 
markable ftillnefs  or  gloom  ;  as  at  midwinter  and 
midnight.— After  this  life,  to  hope  for  the  favours 
of  mercy  then,  is  to  expert  an  hai  veil  ip  the  dead 
of  winter.  Stuth.-^ln  the  dead  ot  the  night,  when 
the  men  and  the  dogs  were  all  faft  allcep.  VE- 
firange. 

(4.)  Dead,  in  geography,  a  river  of  S.  Wales, 
which  runs  into  the  Nevern,  near  Newport,  Penv  * 
brokefhire. 

(5.)  Dead  bodies,  preservation  of.  See 
Embalming. 

(6.)  Dead,  feast  of  the.  See  AMEiLiCANSt 
J  9,  and  Feast. 

(i.)  *  To  Dead,  t,  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  lofe 
force,  of  whatever  kind, — Iron,  as  foon  as  it  is 
out  of  the  fire,  deadetb  ilraitways.  Bacon*j  Ndiu* 
ral  Hi/lory, 

(a.)  *  To  Dead.  To  Deaden,  v.  a.  i.  To  de- 
prive pf  any  kind  of  force  or  fenfation  — That  Ihe 
found  may  be  extingiiifhed  or  deaied  by  difchar? 
ging  the  pent  air,  before  it  cometh  to  the  rooutl) 
of  the  piece,  and  to  the  open  air,  is  not  proba- 
ble. Bacon. — It  is  rcquifite  that  the  tympanum  be 
tenfe,  and  hard  flrctched,  othcrwife  the  laxnefs  of 
that  membiane  will  certainly  dead  and  damp  the 
found.  Holder- — Our  dreams  are  great  inftancea 
of  that  adivity  which  is  natural  to  the  human  foul, 
and  which  is  not  in  tlie  power  of  fleep  to  deaden 
or  abate.  Sj^e^aton^ AnodjneB  are  fuch  things  as 
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jrehx  the  tenfion  of  the  affeded  nervous  fibreg,  or  (5.)  Deadly  nightshade.    Sec  Atrofi. 

^ieftroy  the  particular  acrimony  which  occalions  (i.)  DE ADMAN'S  bay,  a  bay  of  N.  America, 

the  pain,  or  what  deadens  the  fenfetion  of  the  braiu  on  the  E.  6de  of  Nev^foundland.  S.  of  St  John's 

by  procuring  fleep.   Arbuthnot  on  Diet*    ».  To  harbour,  and  NW.  of  Cape  Spear, 

make  vapid,  or  ipiritlefs.— The  beer  and  the  wine,  (».)  De adman's  head,  or  Deadman's  point, 

as  well  within  watei'as  above,  have  not  been  pal-  a  cape  of  England,  on  the  coalt  of  Cornwall,  ia 

led  or  deaded  at  all.  Baeon,  the  Englifh  channel.  Lon.  4. 48.  W.  Lat.  50. 13.  N. 

Dead  chest  Island,  one  of  the  (maMcr  Vir-  {3.)  Dead^ian's  island,  one  of  the  Magdalen 

gin  illes,  in  the  W.  Indits,  near  the  E.end  of  Pe-  iilands.    Lon.  61.  30.  W.  Lat.  47.  22.  N. 

ter's  ifland,  and  W/of  Cooper's.  (4.)  De adman's  point.     See  N*  a- 

*  Dead  doing,  participial  adj.  {jUadzn^  do  ]|  JDead  men's  eyes,  in  the  fea  language,  a  kind 

Drftnidive;   killing;   mifchievous;    having    the  of  blocks  with  many  holes  in  them,  but  no  (hee. 

jpower  to  make  dead. —  vers,  whereby  the  fhrowds  are  fattened  to  the 

They  never  care  how  many  others,  chains ;   the  crow-feet  reeve  alfo  through  thefe 

They  kill,  without  regard  of  mothers,  holes :  and,  in  forae  fhips,  the  main  ftays  are  fit 

Or  wives  or  children,  fo  they  can  tight  i-i  them  4  but  when  they  have  only  one  hole^. 

Make  up  ff^me  fierce  dend  doing  man.  Hvdibros.  through   which  the  lanyards  arc  palTed  feveral 


DEAD  languages.    See  Philology,  Index. 
*  D>  ad  liet.  «•/.  £dead  and  lift,}    Hoplefs 
^exigence. — 

And  have  no  power  at  all,  noT  fliift* 
To  help  itfelf  at  a  dcadlift.  Hudibras, 

Dead  lights,  certain  wooden  ports,  which 


times.    See  P/ato  XClX.j^-  6. 

*  DEADNESS.  »./.  Urora  dead,\  i.  Frigidity; 
want  of  warmth ;  want  of  ardour ;  want  of  af. 
fecftion. — His  grace  removes  the  defcdl  of  inclina- 
tion, by  taking  off  our  natural  deadnefs  and  difaf. 
fedtion  towards  them.  Rogers,     2.  Weaknefs  of 


arc  made  to  fallen  into  the  cabin  windows,  to  pre-   the  vital  powers  \  languor ;  faintnefs ;  inadivitf 
vtnt  the  waves  from  gufliing  into  the  fliip  in  a   of  the  fpirits. — 

hij:h  fca.    And  as  they  are  made  exadtly  to  fit  Your  gloomy  eyes  betray  a  deadnefi. 

jv'indows,  and  are  ftrong  enough  to  refift  the  And  inward  languifhing.  Dryd.and Lee^iOedipuu 
jRraves,  they  are  always  fixed  in  on  the  approach  3.  Vapidnefs  of  liquors ;  lofs  of  fpirit. — D^adnefk 
jof  a  ftorm,  and  the  glafs  lights  taken  out,  which  or  flatnefs  in  cyder  is  often  occafioned  by  the  too* 
muft  othcrwife  be  fhattered  to  pieces  by  the  fur-  free  admiflion  of  air  into  the  veflel^  Mortimer. 
ges,  and  fuffer  great  quantities  of  water  to  enter  (i.)  *  DEADNETTLE. »./.  A  weed;  the  lame' 
the  v  'flel.  with  archangel.  /  ' 

( I. )*  DEADLY  fl<^*.  [from  ^fl^.]    i.  Deftruc-       (2.)  Dead  nettle.    SeeLAMiuM. 
live:  mortal;  murtherous.—  *  Dead  reckoning.  «./  [a  fea-term]    Thalj 

Dry  mourning  will  decay  more  dendly  bring,  ^iroation  oi' conje<fture  which  the  feamen  makftj 

Asa  North  wind  bums  a  too  forward  Spring ;     of  the  place  where  a  Hiip  is,  by  keeping  an 

Give  furrow  vent,  and  let  the  fluices  go.  Dryd, 
3.  Mortal ;  implacable. — The  Numidians,  in  num- 
ber infinite,  are  deadly  enemies  unto  the  Turks. 
Knollej. 

(2.)  *  Deadly,  ad'o.  i.  In  a  meafure  refem- 
bling  the  dead. — 

Like  dumb  ftatues,  or  unbreathing  ftones, 
Star'd  each  on  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 

SbaMef. 
a.  Mortally.— I  will  break  Pharoah's  arms,  and  about  70  miles  long  and  ao  broadr 
lie  ftiail  groan  before  him  with  the  groanings  of  a  tites. 
deadly  wounded  man.  Ez*  xxx.  24.  3.  Implaca. 
.  bly ;  irreconcileably ;  deftrudively.  4.  It  is  fome- 
times  ufed  in  a  ludicrous  fenfe,  only  to  enforce 
the  fignification  of  a  word. — 


Mettled  fchoolboys  fet  to  cuflEi 

Will  not  confefs  that  they  have  done  enough, 

Though  deadly  weary.  Orrery. 

(3.)'Deadly  carrot.    SeeTHAPSiA. 

(4,)  Deadly  ffud,  In  Englifh  law-books,  a 

profeffion  of  irreconcileable  enmity,  till  a  perfon 

is  revenged  by  the  death  of  his  enemy.  The  word 

ffud  is  derived  from  the  German  Febd  ;  which,  as 

Hottoman  obferves,    fignifies  modo  bellum^   modo 

(apitales  tnimicitias.   See  Feud.   Such  enmity  and 

revenge  was  allowed  by  law  in  time  of  the  Saxons. 

If  any  man  was  killed,  and  a  pecuniaiy  fatisf3<5tion 

was  not  made  to  the  kindred,  it  was  lawful  for 

)them  to  take  up  arms  and  revenge  themfelves  on 

|the  murderer:  This  was  called  deadly  feud;  and 

pobably  was  the  original  of  an  ArPE^L* 


count  of  her  way  by  the  log,  by  knowing  tL,, 
courfe  they  have  fteered  by  the  compafs,  and  Itf^ 
redlifj'ing  all  with  the  allowance  for  drift  or  I^j 
way  ;  fo  that  this  reckoning  is  without  any  obfcBt 
vation  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars,  and  is  to  Jl^; 
rcdificd  as  oiften  as  any  good  oblervation  ch|j 
be  had.  J 

Dead  sea,  in  geography,  a  Jake  of  Judea,  ia^ 
to  which  the  river  Jordan  difcharges  itfelf  5  beinf ! 

SeeAsPHAt*; 

Dead's  part.    Sec  Law.  .  1 

Dead  t^ PS,  a  difeafe  incident  to  young  trccfci 
and  cured  by  cutting  off  the  jflead  parts  clofc  tii 
the  next  good  twig  or  fhoot^  and  claying  thdftj 
over  as  in  grafting.  .1 

Dead  water,  at  fea;  the  eddy  water  juft  frj 
ftem  of  a  (hip;  fo  called,  becaufe  it  does  notpafti 
away  fo  fwift  as  the  water  running  by  her  fide* 
does.  They  fay  that  a  (hip  makes  much  dea4^ 
water  when  (he  has  a  great  eddy  followiojj;  h^^ 
ftem. 

*  DEAF.  adj.  Idoofy  Dutch.]  x.  Wanting  t¥ 
fenfe  of  hev»"g—- The  chief  defign  here  intended; 
18  to  inftrudt  fuch  as  are  deaf9XiA  dumb,  and  dumf^; 
only  by  confcquence  of  their  want  of  hearing 
Holder.  2.  It  has  to  before  any  thing  that  oug» 
to  be  heard. — 

Oh,  that  men's  ears  fhould  be 

To  counfel  deaf  h\xt  not  to  flattery !  -S^ 

Hope,  too  long  with  vain  delufion  fed,       ^ 
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Deaf  to  the  rumour  of  fallacious  fame, 

Gives  to  the  roll  of  death  his  glorious  name.  Pope, 

I,  Deprived  of  the  power  of  hearing. — 

Dm/ with  the  noife,  I  took  my  hafty  flight : 
No  mortal  courage  can  fupport  the  fight.  Drj^ 

|.  Obfcurely  heard. — 

Nor  filence  is  withio,  nor  voice  exprcfs» 
Bot  a  deaffioi^e  of  founds  that  never  ceafe ; 
Confus'd  and  chiding  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides  receding  from  tb'infultedfhoar.  Drjd. 

•  fb  Deaf.  V.  a.    To  deprive  of  the  power  of 
karing.— 

Hearing  hath  deafd  our  failors ;  and  if  they 
Know  bow  to  hear»  there's  none  know  what  to 
(ay,  Donne* 

•  r«  DEAFEN.  -V.  a.  [from  deaf,\    To  deprive 
if  the  power  of  hearing. — 

But  Salius  enters ;  and  exclaiming  1oud» 
lor  juftice,  deafens  and  difturbs  the  crowd. 

Dryden^ 

•  DEAFLY,  ad-o.  [from  deaf:\  i.  Without  fenfe 
if  (boDds.    1.  Obfcurely  to  the  ear. 

U.)  •  DEAFNESS.  «./  [from  deaf]    i.  Want 

I  flf  the  power  of  hearing ;  want  of  fenfe  of  founds. 

i  — Thoie  who  ar:  deaf  and  dumb,  are  dumb  by 

cndeqttfljce  from  {their  d^afnefs.  Holder. — The 

,  Dooad  bad  never  been  writ,  but  at  his  requefl, 

I  aid  for  his  deafiiefs  \  for  had  he  been  able  to  con- 

:  lerfevith  me,  do  you  think  I  had  amufed  my 

Ifciefbill?  />«>^.     1.  Unwillingnefs  to  hear.— I 

fiflbd  foch  a  dcafnefty  that  no  declaration  from 

^  tkhiihops  could  take  place.  King  Charles. 

(s.jDEArNBss  implies  alfo  the  difeafe  of  the 
BT)  which  prevents  its  due  reception  of  founds. 
SeeMEDiciNt, /vii^x. 

(j.)  Deafness,  causss  and  effects,  &c. 

I  OK  pcafhefs  generally  arifes  either  from  an  ob- 

trodioo  or  a  compremon  of  the  auditory  nerve ; 

Of  from  fbme  colledioa  of  matter  in  the  cavities 

«f  the  inner  ear ;  or  from  the  auditory  paffage 

Wag  flopped  up  by  fome  hardened  excrem  y  . 

•  laftly,  from  fome  excrefcence,  a.fwclling  of  the 

pods,  or  fome  foreign  body  introduced  within 

<•  Tbofe  bom  deaf  are  alfo  dumb,  as  not  being 

»fe  to  learn  any  language,  at  leaft  in  the  com- 

^■wway.     However,  as  the  eyes  in  fome  mea- 

«e  fenre  them  for  ears,   they  may  underftand 

Jttislaid  by  the  motion  of  the  lips,  tongue,  &c. 

wttefpcaker;  and  even  ace uftom  themfelves  to 

*«  their  own  ;  as  they  fee  other  people  do,  and 

■Mkarn  to  (peak.    Thus  Dr  Wallis  taught  two 

J*Bg  gentlemen,  bom  deaf,  to  know  what  was  faid 

to  them,  and  return  pertinent  anfwers.    Digby 

pw  us  another  inftance  of  the  fame  within  his 

•"2  knowledge ;  and  there  was  a  Swifs  phylician 

«ly  lifing  at  Amflerdam,  one  John  Conrad  Am- 

^  who  eflTeded  the  (amc  in  feveral  children 

w  deaf,  with  furprifing  fuccefs.    He  reduced 

wart  to  a  fyftematic  method,  which   he  pub- 

«Jed  in  his  Sar^oj  Loquens^  Amflelod   1693,  and 

*tj7Br/a,  ibid.  1700.    But  no  perfon  has  excel- 

W  Mr  Braidwood,  late  of  Edinburgh,  now  of 

wndon,  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb 

»fpeak.   The  inftances  of  his  fuccefs  with  va- 

j^  pupils,  bomperfeaiy  deaf,  but  whom  he 

«nevfrtheiefs  taught  to  fpeak,  read,  write,  caft 

<count8,  and  even  to  become  matters  9f  the  moil 
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abftrufe  branches  of  fcience,  are  numerous  anrf 
aftonifhing.    See  Dumbness. 

(4.)DliArNESS,  SINGULAR  CASES  OF.  In  the' 
PhlL  Tranf.  N**  31a.  we  have  an  account  by  Mr 
Waller,  R.  S.  Seer,  of  a  manland  his  fifler,  each 
about  50  years  old,  bom  in  the  fame  town  with 
Mr  Waller,  who  had  neither  of  them  the  leaft 
fenfe  of  hearing ;  yet  both  of  them  knew,  by  the? 
motion  of  the  lips  only,  whatever  was  faid  to 
them,  and  would  anfwer  pertinently  to  the  quef- 
tion  propofed.  It  feems  they  could  both  hear  and 
fpeak  when  children,  but  loft  their  fenfe  after- 
wards ;  whence  they  retained  their  fpeech,  which 
though  uncouth,  was  yet  intelligible.  Such  ano- 
ther inftance  is  that  of  Mr  Ooddy's  daughter,  mi- 
nifter  of  St  Gcrvais  in  Geneva,  related  by  Bifhop 
Burnet.  '*  At  two  years  old  they  perceived  fhe 
had  loft  her  hearing :  and  ever  frnce,  though  (he 
heard  great  noifes,  yet  (lie  hears  nothing  of  what  is 
faid  to  her.  But  by  obferving  the  motions  of  the 
mouth  and  lips  of  others,  (he  acquired  fo  many 
words,  that  out  of  thefe  (he  has  formed  a  fort  of 
jargon,  in  which  fhe  can  hold  converfation  whole 
days  with  thofe  that  can  fpeak  her  language.  She  - 
knows  nothing  that  is  faid  to  her  unlefs  (he  fee  the . 
motion  of  their  nwuths  that  fpeak  to  her,  fo  that 
in  the  night  they  are  oWiged  to  light  candles  t<y 
fpeak  to  her.  One  thing  will  appear  the  ftrangeft 
part  of  the  whole  narration :  f^e  has  a  fifter,  with 
whom  fhe  has  pra<5lifftd  her  langUJige  more  tbart 
with  any  body  elfe :  and  in  the  night,  by  laying^ 
her  had  on  her  filler's  moirth,  (he  can  perceive 
by  that  what  (he  faith,  and  fo  can  difcourfe  with 
her  in  the  dark."  {Bum.  Let,  IV.  p  «48.  See 
Du  M  SN  E "« s.)  It  is  obfervable,  that  deaf  perfons* 
and  feveral  other  perfons  dull  of  hearing,  hear  bet-  • 
ter  and  more  eafily  if  a  loud  noife  be  raifed  at  the 
time  when  one  fpeaks  to  them :  which  is  owingp 
no  doubt,  to  the  greater  tenfton  of  the  ear-drum 
on  that  occafion.  Dr  Wallis  mentions  a  deaf  wo- 
man, who,  if  a  drum  were  beat  in  the  room,  couJd 
hear  any  thing  very  clearly ;  fo  that  her  hufband 
hired  a  drummer  for  a  Servant,  that  by  this  means 
he  might  hold  converfation  with  his  wife.  The 
fame  author  mentions  another,  who,  living  neap 
a  fteeple,  could  always  hear  very  well,  if  thrre 
was  a  ringing  of  three  or  four  bells^  but  never 
otherwife. 

(i.)  ♦  DEAL.  «./  {deeU  Dutch.]  1.  Part.— A 
great  deal  of  that  which  had  been,  was  now  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  church.  Hooker,  a.  Quantity ; 
degree  of  more  or  lefs.  Jt  was  formerly  joined 
with  different  words,  to  limit  its  meaning;  as, 
fome  dealt  in  fome  degree,  to  fome  amount :  we 
now  either  fay,  a  great  deal,  or  a  deal,  without 
an  adjcAive;  but  this  is  commonly,  if  not  always 
ludicrous,  or  contemptuous.— What  a  i^a/of  cold 
bufmefsdoth  a  man  mifpendthe  better  part  of  life 
in  !  In  fcattcring  compliments,  and  tendering  vi- 
fits.  Ben  yonfon.—The  author,  who  knew  fuch  a 
defign  as  this  could  not  he  carried  on  without  a 
great  deal  of  artifices  and  fophiftry,  has  puzzl  -d 
and  perplexed  his  caufe.  Jddifon,  3.  LF^'^^m  the 
verb  to  deal.]  The  art  or  praftice  of  d.;diing 
cards.  — 

How  can  the  mufe  her  aid  fupport, 

UuilLilled  in  all  the  terms  of  art  1 
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Or  harmonious  numbers  put 

The  deal^  the  fliufflle,  and  the  cut.  S<ivift, 

4  [dejl*  Dutch  ]  Firewood ;  or  the  wood  of  pines. 
—1  have  alfo  found,  that  a  piece  of  deal^  far  thick- 
er than  one  would  eaBly  imagine,  being  purpofe- 
ly  interpofed  betwixt  nay  eye,  placed  in  a  room 
and  the  clear  daylight,  was  not  only  fomewhat 
tranfparent,  but  appeared  quite  through  a  lovely 
^  red .  Boy  le  on.  Coh^  t  rs . 

(a.)  Deal,  in  carpentry,  a  thin  kind  of  fir 
plank.  They  are  formed  by  fawing  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  into  a  great  miny  longiUuiinal  divifions, 
of  more  or  lefa  thicknefs  according  to  the  purpo- 
fcs  they  are  intended  to  ferve.  A  very  good  me- 
thod of  feafoning  planks  for  deal,  is  to  throw  them 
iQto  fait  water  as  fooo  as  they  are  fiwed ;  and 
keep  them  there  3  or  4  days,  frequently  turning 
them.  In  this  cafe  they  will  be  rendered  much 
h9rdQr,  by  drying  afterwards  in  the  air  and  fun  . 
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a«5t  bufmefs;  to  trade.— It  is  generally  better. 
dtal  by  fpeech  than  by  letter  ;  and  by  a  man  U 
€c\U  than  by  the  mediation  of  a  third.   Bac^ 
They  buy  and  fell,  they  deal  and  traffick.  Sotak 
With  the  fond  maids  in  palmeftry  he  de^ 
They  tell  the  fecret  which  he  firft  reveals, 
a.  To  adt  between  two  (jerfons ;  to  inter? 
Sometimes  he  that  deals  between  man  and 
raifeth  his  own  credit  with  botll,  by  preteoi 
greater  intereft  than  he  hath  in  either.  Bacon, 
To  behave  well  or  ill  in  any  tranA<*lion.  —I 
not,  if  he  wi!l  d^al  clearly  and  impartially, 
that  he  will  acknowledge  all  this  to  be  true. 
lot/on,    4.  To  a(5l  in  any  manner. — 
Two  de<'p  enemies. 
Foes  to  my  reft,  and  my  fweet  Deep's  diftui 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon,  Sii 
5.  To  Deal  by.    To  treat  well  or  ill.  This  ^ 
a  vitious  ufe.— Such  an  one  deals  not  fairly  hy\ 


J 


but  neither  this,  nor  any  other  method  yet  known    own  mind,  nor  condudls  his  own  underftand 


rill  preferve  them  from  flirinking.  Rods  of  deal 
expand  laterally,  or  crofs  the  grain,  in  moift  wea- 
tlier,  and  contract  again  in  dry ;  and  thence  have 
been  found  to  make  an  ufcful  hygrometer. 

(3.:  Deal,  in  geography,  a  town  of  England 
in  Kent  between  Dover  and  Sandwich  fuppofcd 
to  be  the  Dola  of  Nennius,  and  Otuated  on  a 
flat  and  level  coaft.  This  town,  according  to  Dr 
Campbell,  juftifies  an  obfervation  he  had  made  in 
fftvourof  iituationa*  of  this  kind,  viz,  that  they 
arelefs  liable  than  others  to  be  injured  by  the  fea. 
The  town  of  Deal,  except  it  may  be  tlie  fea's 
ihrinking  a  little  from  it,  is  in  much  the  fame  con- 
dition in  which  it  ever  was,  even  from  the  earlieft 
accounts.  Dr  Halley  has  proved,  in  his  Ml f cellar 
nea  Cur'tofa^  (vol.  ii.  p.  4*6,)  that  Julius  Csefar 
landed  here,  Aug.  a6th,  A-  A.  C  $$,  The  great 
C9nveniency  of  landing  has  been  of  infinite  fervice 
to  the  place  3  fo  that  it  is  large  and  papulous,  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  adorned 
with  many  fair  buildings,  and  is  in  efTcdt  ti4e  prin- 
cipal place  on  the  Downs.  Anchors,  cables,  5cc. 
are  always  ready  to  fupply  fhips  that  may  need 
them.  Tne  population  of  Deal  is  efti mated  at 
5400.  It  lies  >  railed  S.  by  E.  of  Sandwich,  and 
71  £.  by  S.  of  Londoii.  Lon.  i.  ft9.  £.  Lat.  51. 
13.  N. 

U)  *  To  Deal.  t;.  a,  [dfJen,  Dutch.]  i.  To  dif- 
tribatc;  to  difpofe  to  different  per fons.—iD^A/  thy 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  bring  the  poor  that  are 
caft  out,  to  thy  houfe.  I/aiah  Iviii.  7.— The  bufi- 
nefs  of  mankind  in  this  life  being  rather  to  a<ft 
than  to  know,  their  portion  uf  knowledge  .is  dealt 
them  accordingly.  Addifin, — Had  the  great  men 
of  antiquity  been  poflelVcd  of  the  art  of  printing, 
they  would  have  made  an  advantage  of  it  in  (Ual- 
ing  out  their  lecflures  to  the  publick.  Addi/on.  a. 
To  fcatter  ;  to  throw  alK>ui.— 

Keep  me  from  the  vengt^nce  of  thy  darts. 

Which  Nlobe's  devoted  ifnie  felt, 

\Vhcn  hifling  through  the  ikies,  the  feathcr'd 
deaths  were  dealt,  Vrjden. 

3.  'I'o  give  gradually,  or  one  after  another. — 

The  nightly  mallet  deals  rcfounding  blows. 

Guj. 

4.  To  diftribute  the  cards.  -^  .. 

(a  )  *  To  Deal.  -y.  a.   i.  To  trafiick ;  to  tranf- 


aright.  Locke.  6.  To  Deal  in.  To  have  to? 
with ;  to  be  engaged  in  ;  to  pradtifj?. — Suiter*, 
fo  dillafted  with  delays  and  abufes,  that  plaint 
ing,  in  denying  to  dealin (u\is  at  firft,  is  gitj 
not  only  honourable  but  a)fo  gracious.  Bacci 
Among  authors,  none  draw  upon  themfclves  la 
difpleafurc  than  thofe  who  d'^alin  political  mat! 
Addi  on, — True  logick  is  not  that  noify  thinjfl 
deals  all  in  d'fputc.  to  which  the  former  ages  I 
debrtfcd  it.  If  ait's  Lo^ick,  To  Deal  vuhb 
treat  in  any  manner;  to  ufe  well  or  ill. — Nd 
can  the  Irifh,  nor  yet  the  £nglifli  lords, 
themCelvcs  wronged,  nor  hardly  dealt  twhby  tol 
that  which  is  none  of  their  own  given  to 
Spen/ers  t re  land  — 

Who  then  fhall  guide 

His  people  ?  Who  defend?  Will  they  not  i 

Worfe  tiuitb  his  followers,  than  wth  him  4 

dealt?  ^    Mth 

— God  did  not  only  exercife  this  providenccj 

wr.rjs  his  own  people,  but  he  dealt  thus  alfo«( 

ot^  *    nations.   TUlot/on. — You  wrote  to  me  Hi 

the  ireedom  of  a  friend,  dealing  plainly  ivitb  I 

in  the  m:<ttcr  of  my  own  trifles.  Pope    8.  ToDt 

fwitb.     To  contend  with.— If  fhe  hated  vat^ 

lliould  know  what  pnirion  to  deal  ivixb.  Sidifj* 

*  To  DEALBATJi.  v.  a.  [dcalbo»  Lat.]  1j 
whiten  ;  to  bleach.  j 

«  DEALBATION.  «./.  [dealbatio,  Lat.]  Tl 
3(51  of  bleaching  or  whitening ;  renderini:  tbiffl 
white  which  were  not  fo  before  :  a  word  in  litf 
ufe.r— All  feed  is  wliitc  in  viriparous  animals,  an 
futh  as  have  preparing  veffej^,  wherein  it  reccin 
A  m:m\fo\d  J''albu:;Gn»  Bro<ZL'n. 

*  Df.ALER.  »./.  [fiom  deal]  i.  One  that  W 
to  do  with  any  thinj. — I  find  it  common  wU 
thefe  fmall  dcsilers,  in  wit  and  learnuiif,  to  gtj 
themfdvc?  a  title  from  their  firft  adventure.  Siv'd 
a.  A  trader  or  trafiVker.— Where  frauds  is permil 
ted  'and  connived  at,  the  honeft  deaUr  ii  alwaj 
undone,  and  tiie  knave  gets  the  advantage.  G» 
livfr*s  Travels.    3.  A  ponon  who  deals  the  c^di 

♦DEALING.  «./:  [from  deal.]  i.  PraCl»^'« 
aiftion.-— Concern irg  the  deaUngi  of  men,  who  ad 
minifter  govcrnmtT.t,  and  unto  whom  the  t'Jtecu 
tion  of  that  law  belongeth,  they  have  their  ju^'X 
who  litleth  in  heaven.  HQoker.—li^  muft  V'nte 

Itor; 
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iory  of  the  empire,  that  means  to  tell  of  all  their  and  chapter  are  the  nominal  eledors  o^  i  imSjfi 
fjJStfi  m  Hm  knid.'  RjUd^b,  i.  Intercourfe.-^  The  biihop  is  their  ordinary  and  immediate  fQpe4 
-"*"»''  •..^-»— .-.  rior ;  and  has,  generally  fpealctdg*  the  power  of 
viHting  them,  and  correding  their  excefles  aiid  eJ 
oOrmities.  They  had  alfo  a  ehe^k  on  the  bilhopf 
at  common  law ;  for  till  the  ftatnte  34  Hen.  YUl. 
c.  a8.  his  grant  or  leafe  would  not  have  bound  hi^ 
fQcceiTors,  onlefs  confirmed  by  tbedcaif  and  Chapter* 

&^     to  lis  10  the  porfutt  of  piety.  Hammond,    4.        C3.)  Dean  op  A  monastery  Was  a  fuperior  e<2 
Bck;  biifii]eA.^The  dodor  .muft  needs  die    ftabliftied  under  the  abbot,  to  eafe  him  in  tkWng 


Irnreto  be  wtfhed,  that  meti  would  promote 
Aehi|ipinefs  of  Ode  another,  in  all  their  private 
Myi»  among  thofe  who  lie  within  their  influ- 
«oe;  JU^fnt.  3.  Meafure  of  treatment ;  mode 
ii  vticb  one  treats  another.— Ood's  gracious  deal"- 
ill  with  mao,  are  the  aids  and  auxiliaries  necef- 

(0  us  10  the  porfutt  of  piety,   tiammohd.    4. 

"rkj  bttfioen. — The  dodor  .muft  needs  die 


H;  he  bad  great  ifoUngi  in  bis  way  for  many    care  of  ten  monks ;  whence  he  vrii  called  deca^ 

I  •DEAMBULATION.  m/i  [deambulatia^  LatJ 
Ire  lA  d  Walking  abroad. 
•  DEAMBULATORY.  adj.  [deambuh^  Lat.] 
bfati=g  to  the  pradice  of  walking  abroad. 
DEAMENA,  in  the  mythology,  the  goddefs 


(4.)  Dean,  eural,  called  alfo  Arhh^teJiyUri 
origitftLlly  ex^cifed  jurifdidion  over  ten  churched 
ift  the  country,  and  afterwards  became  otily  thd 
bifhop's  fubftitute,'  to  grant  letters  of  adminiftni-<' 
tJon,  prdbateA  of  iiHlW  ^c;  to  cohvoeate  the 
wai  foppofed  to  prefide  over  Wometi^during  <^crgy ;  and  to  fignify  to  tb^m  fometim'ear  by  let-* 
"^•^^  ters  the  biihup's  will,  and  to  give  indiirdion  to  the 

(irchdeacon.    The  office  la  notr  loft  in  that  of 


rmenfrj. 

ill.) DEAN.  iuf.  [deetmus^  Latin  $  dtyen,  Fr] 

*"! th? Greek  woitl  Its*)  in  Ehgltfh,  ten;  be- 

c  be  was  ancteptlv  fct  over  ten  canons  or  pre- 

bries  at  leaft  in  lome  cathedral  church.    ^. 

flt^arerm, — As  there  are  two  foundations  of 

Unl  churches  in  England,  the  old  and  the 

ItOe  new  are  thofe  which  Henry  VIIL  upon 

r  of  abbeys,  transformed  from  abbot  of 

i  ad  convent,  to  dean  aqd  chapter)  fo  there 

10  means  of  creating  thefe  deans  ;  for  thofe 

told  foundation  are  bronght  to  theh*  dignity 

kKkc  biihops,  the  king  firft  fei)di^()g  out  hrs 

^ieGr^  to  the  chapter,  the  chaptci'  then  chu- 

|«d  the  bifliop' confirming  them,  and  giving 

kihfldaie  to  in'ftal  them.    Thofe  of  the  new 

I  are,  by  a  (horter  courfe^  iiiftalled  I>y 

eof  thekfng's  letters  patent,  without,  their 

I  or  confirmation.    This  word  is  alfo  ap 


i«  notr 
the  ardhdeacons  and  chancrellofs. 

(II.  I.)  Dean,  in  geography*  aforeft  of  England 
in  Gloacefterih.  between  the  Severn  and  thecouo-^ 
ty  of  Monmouth.  The  foreft  once  contained  30,000 
acres  of  hind,  in  which  were  93  pariflies  and  four 
market  towns ;  with  great  abundance  of  fine  tim- 
ber, ft  \^a8  reckoned  the  chief  fupport  of  the 
Englifh  navy ;  and  the  Spanifli  Armada,  it  is  faid/ 
was  ex|)refsly  commlffioned  to  deftrory  it.  The 
iron  forges  have  leflened  the  quantity  of  wood^ 
but  not  confumed  it,  as  care  is  laid  to  be  taken  itf 
dUtting  it.    The  hills  aboi/hd  itf  iron  01^. 

(a.)  Dean,  or  Dp.aNe',  a  river.  In  the  countie/ 
of  Leicefter  and  Nottingham,  which  fella  into  thcf 
Trent  at  Newark. 

(3.)  Dean,  a  ri^er  of  S(?otland  Tn  Angus-fliire^ 
v^hich  flows  from  the  lake  of  Forfer,  pafl'es  by 


1  to  divers,  that  are  chief  of  certain  peculiar    Olamnlris  cafti^  in  meanders^  glides  gently  alon^ 


0^  chapels  t  as  the  dean  of  the  ting's' 
fe.the  dean  of  the  Arches,  the  deaA  of  Sf 
^1  ehapd  at  Windfor,  and  the  dean  of 
thtlLttct.  Cowel. — The  dean  atid  canons, 
1' of  cathedral  churches,  were  of  greai 
k«  the  chorch  ;  they  were  not  only  fo  be  of 
J  with  fhe  bithop  for  hts  revenue,  but  chief.* 
t^r^giiwTninent  in  caofes  ecclefiaftical.  Ufe 
P»  Wl  means  to  prefer  fuch  to  thofe  places  who 
|it(brthat  purpofe.  faeon, 
MBiAN  AND  CHAFTER  are  the  council  of 
Inftop,  to  affift  him  with  thefr  advice  in  aflTairs 
IS^^*  as  well  as  in  the. temporal  concerns  of 


the  N.  borders  of  Eflay  and  Afeiffie  pariihes,  anct 
falls  into' the  Ilia,  half  a  ihile  NNW.  of  the  towii 
of  Meigle.  Its  courfe  is  about  ten  miles  in  a  di« 
f^  line.'  R  has  a  nah-oW  bridgey  leading  from 
Coupar  to  Kirriemuu-. 

(4.)  Dean,  G>^ eaY  DeIk,  or  MiciToiel  Dban# 

a  town  in  the  above  foreft  ('N^  x.)  with  an  elegancr 

chuTcfa  and  handfome  fpire.    Cloth  and  pins  arv 

its  chief  manufactures.    It  has  a  niarket  On  Mon-' 

day,  and  fairs  Eafter  Mon*  and  O^.  lo.    It  lie« 

Ji  mile^  W.  of  Gfouccilffr,  15  of  Monmouth  and 

xioSW.  of  London.  Lon.  a.3T.E.  Lat.  5  r.  50.  N.. 

(50  Dean,  a  village  of  Scotland,  a  mile  W.  of 

Whfti  the  reft  of  the  clergy  wert  fettle^    Edinburgh^'  featM  on  aif  eminence  above  the  ri«* 

ieveralpariihesofeadidiocefe,  thefe  were    ver  L^ifh. 

(6—13.)  DEAiif  is  alfo  the  narte  of  8  Englifly 
villages :  vi£  i;  in  Cumberland,  3  miles  SW.  Of 
Cockermouth:  a.  in  Hampfhire  E.  of  Overton  :f 
3.  til  ditto  at  the  en'  randf  of  ^o^Onoiith  harbour  > 

. 4v  in  Kent,  nea^  Challock  ^5."  in  ditto,  near  Wihg^ 

tons  are  elected  by  the  chapter  by  conge    bam :  6.  in  Lancafhire,  W.  of  Bolton :  7.  in  Mid- 
6001  the  king,  and  letters  miffive  df  re-    dlf fex ;  ft  in  Northamptonftiire,  3  miles  froiii 
ndation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  bifhops  $    Rockingham ;  and  it  makes  part  c€  the  name  of 
IB  thofe  chapters  that  were  A^unded  by  Henry   other  xo ;  viz. 

"-•"•ofthefpoilsof  thediflblverfmonafteries,       (14—16.)  Dean,  Bast,-  j  tiflafesj  viz.  x.  in 

ry  is  donative,  and  the  inf^ailatiort  merel/   Hatfipfliire,  NW.  of  Rumfey ;  a.  near  Horfliam  |f 

«  Mg*!  letters  patent.    The  chapter,  con-   and,  3.  betwecrf  Scaford  and  Pcvenley,  both  ia 

""otcmons  or  prebendaries,  are  fometimes   S^flVxi 

lied  by  the- king,  fometimefi  by  the  biihbp,       (i7.)l>iAi*,  netitek,?  Tvfo  fmall  towns  iff 

wamiffles  tkdted  by  each  other.    The  dea*       (i«.3  Dean,  over,      j  Hontingdonihire: 


1  for  the  i^lel>fatioi^  of  divine  fervice  in  the 

/»  own  cathedral ;  and  the  chief  of  th^m 

^pR6ded  o'vef  the  reft,  obtained  the  name  of 

Mikdean^  being  probably  at  iirft  appointed 

^afcnd  ten  canons  of  prebendaries.    All 


D    E    A 


(    U    ) 
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(r9.)I^KAi'''^i<>"'t  i^  Devoufhire,  between  A(h- 
btirton  an.d  Brent : . 

Ci9.^  DEAN-THoaP)  in  Northamptonfliire,  near 
King's  CUft': 

(ar— ij.JDba»«,  west,  %  villages:  x.  in  Suf- 
fcx,  near  Midburft :  a.  NW.  of  Ealt  Dean  -;  CN*» 
^S^  and,  3.  in  Wilts,  E.  of  Salifbury. 
.  <Iir.)  DeAN,  is  alfo  a  title  given  to  certain  civil 
offi«vrs:  fis 

i.  Dean  or  Faculty,  the  prefident  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates,  in  Scotland.      ^   . 

ii.  D-EAK  OF  Guild,  the  chief  judge  of  the 
Guild  Court.  See  Law.  The  D^v\  of  Guild  in 
Edinburgh,  and  moft  of  the  Royal  Borqug/is  of. 
Scotland,  is  a  member  of,  and  ele^d  by,  the 
Town  Council  \  ranks  next  to  the  B'lilies,  .2J»d 
continues  two  years  in  office ;  but  he  is  by  no  ineans 
what  the  Editors  of  the  Englt/h  Bncychpadii  ftiit 
him,  '*  Head  of  the  Merchants  CampanyJ' 

DEAJNE.    Sf^eDsAN,  J  II.  N' 2.        - 

(i.)  *  DEANERY,  n.f.  [from  de^n^  u  The 
office  of  a' dean. — He  could  no  longer  keep  the 
deanery  of  the  chapel  .royal.  Clarendon,  2.  The 
reveiMie  of  a  dean. — 

Put  both  deans  in  one ;  or,  if  that's  too  much 
trouble, 

Inftead  of  the  deans  make  the  deanery  double. 

SciV'fU 

5.  The  houfe  of  a  dean«— Take  her  by  the  hand, 
away  with  hertothe^Aorrjranddifpatch  it  quick- 
ly. Sbakefp. 

{%.)  A  DEAMBRr,\may  become  voi(J,  like  a 
biihopric,  by  the  Dean's' death,  by  deprivation, 
or  by  reiignation,  either  to  the  king  or  bilhop.  If 
a  dean,  prebendary,  or  other  fpiritual  pcrfon,  he 
was  before  poflelTed  are  void  \  and  the  king  mav 
prefent  to  him-  in  right  of  his  prerogative  royal. 
But  they  are  not  void*  by  the  election,,  bat  aoly: 
by  the  confecraflon. 

*  DEANSHIP.  n./.  [froro  iii^an.]  The  oflSce; 
and  rank  of  a  dean. 

(1.)  *  DEAR.  adj.  {/kar^  Sax.]  i.  Beloved ^ 
favourite;  darling  — 

Your  bmther  GJo'fter  hates  you, 

•—Ofay  no,  he  loves  me,  and  be  holds  me  dear.- 

And  the  laiV  joy  was  dearer  than  the  reft.  Pope, 
a.  Valuable;  of  a  high  price;  coallly. — 

What  made  diredors  cheat  the  South-fea 

,  year  ?  i , 

To  feed'  on  ven'fon  when  it  fold  fo  dear.    Pope* 

3.  Scarce ;  not  plentiful ;  as  a  dear  year,    4.  It 

feems  to  be  fometimes  ufed  in  Sbake/peare  (or  deer; 

lad;. hateful;  grievo«s.— 

l/hat,fooli(h  bolduefs  brought  thee  to  their 
mercies. 
Whom  thou  in  terms  fo  bloody,  and  fo  dear^ 
Haft  made  thyne  enemies  ?  SbaAeJ^are, 

Some  dear  caufe 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  a  while ; 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  Qiall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  aquaintance.  SJbaA. 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearefl  foe  in  heav*n. 

Or  ever  I  had  feen  that  day.  Sbak^ 

Thy  other  banilh'd  fonj  with  his  dear  fight  . 

Struck  pale  and  bloodlefs.  ^hak. 

( 1.)  *  Dbar.  »•/.  A  word  of  eDdearment  j  dar« 

<iug.—  '•: 


See,  my  dear<^  j 

.  How  bviHi  nature  has  adom'd  the  year.   J 
DEARADEUE,  a  river  of  European  Tui 
in  Bulgaria,^ which  runs  into  the  Mariza,  nau 
motica. 

•  DEARBOUGHT.  adj.  idear  and  ion, 
Purclufc^d  at  an  high  price. — 

.  Forget  not  wh^t  my  raofom  coft, 
,  Ti^or  let  my  denrbought  foul  be  loft.  K(^co% 
.  *  DEARLING.  w.  /  [now  written  dan 
Favourite. — 

They  do-feccf  on  ncAar  heavenly  wife. 
With  Hercules^- and  Hebe^  a«id  the  reft 
Cf  Venus*  dearHngsj  through  her  bounty 

Sp 

•  D^ARLV.  adtt.  [from  dear.^  i.^With 
fondnefe.— For  the  unqueftionable  virtue  o 
pci-fon  and-  mind,r  he  loved  her  dearly,  fVottok 
At  an  high  price.— It  is  rarely  bought,  and 
alio  boug.ht  i^^r^  enough  with  fuch  a  fine.  I 

f  DEARN.  V.  a,,  [dyrnanp  Sax.  to  hide.] 
mend  clothes.    See  I^arn. 

•DEARNESS.  n.f.  [from  dear,}  1.  Fond 
kindncft ;  love.— My  brother  holds  you  welF, 
in  d.-arnefs  of  heart  hath  holp  to  effedl  your 
ing  marriage.  SbaA. — The  whole  fcnate  ded« 
ati  altar  to  Prieadihip,  as  to  a  (^oddefs,  in  re 
of  the  great  deameji  of  friend thip  between  _ 
two.  Bjcoti,  2,  Scarcity;  high  price.— J 
lords  prohibit  tenants  from  plowing,  which" 
in  the  dtamefs  of  com.  Swfi.       .  , 

•  DEARNLY.  adv.  [dtorn,  Saxon.]  Seen 
privately  ;  unfeen.    Oblblete, — 

At  la  ft,  as  chanc*d  them  by  a  foreft  fide 
To  pafs  for  fuccour  from  the  fcorching  ra 
They  heard  a  rueful  voice  that  deandy  cry 
With  piercing  ftirieks.  Sj 

•  DEARTH.  «.  /.  I  from  dear.]  j.  S< 
which  makes  food  dear. — In  times  of  dear 
drained  mi^ch  coin  out  of  the  kingdom,  tofii 
us  with  corn  from  foreign  parts.  Bacon. —  i 
have  been  terrible  years  dearths  of  com,  and 
place  ftrewed  with  beggars  f  but  dearths  are 
mon  in  better  climates,  and  «ur  evils  here  lie  1 
deeper.  Swift,    2.  Want;  need;  famine^— 

Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  fo  long  a  time.  S/ 
3.  Barrennefs;  fterility. — The  French  have  bra 
00  themfelves  tha^  dearth  of  plot,  and  narrov 
of  imagination,  which  may  be  obferved  io  all 
plays.  Drfden, 

•  To  DEARTICULATE.  *./.  [de  and  ««! 
hut  Lat.)    To  disioint  y  to  difmember.  Di8* 

DEARTICULATIO.   See  AbarticulatI 

(i.)  •  DEATH,  n.  f.  [deaihf  Saxon.]  i. 
extinction'  of  life ;  the  departure  of  the  foul 
the  body.^ — He  is  the  mediator  of  the  New  T 
ment,  that  by  means  of  death,  for  the  redcmip 
of  the  tranfgrefiions,  they  which  are  called  n^ 
receive  the  promife  of  the  eternal  lokeritance. 
ix.  ij,.-T 

Deaths  a  neceflary  end^ 

Wi'l  come,  when  it  will  come.  ShaA 

2.  Mortality;  dcllru^ion. — 

How  did  you  dare 

To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth,    . 

In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death*         Sbake^Oi 
^^  Thp-ftate  of  the  dead.— 
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In  Swrniih'  fleep 
Tkeir  drenched  natures  He,  as  in  a  dealb.  Shak* 
4,  The  manner  of  tiying. — Thou  ihalt  die  the 
iuib  'of  them  that  vt  (lain  in  the  innidft  of  the 
kn.  Ezek»  xxviii.  S.  5.  The  image  of  mortality 
wprefentei  hj  2  ikeleton. — I  had  mther  be  mar- 
licd  ta  a  deatb^s  head,  with  a  ^one  in  his  mouth* 
tbo  to  either  of  thefe.  Shnk.  6.  Murder;  the 
|lfi  of  deftroying  life  unlawfully.-^ As  in  manifefl. 
kg^de  fweet  influence  of  hifi  m^rcy,  on  the  fc- 
!  «eiel«'oke  of  hisjuftice ;  io  in-tt  is,  not  to  fyiFer 
tmiQ  of  dtaib  to  live.  Bacon,  7.  Caufe  of  deaths 
f-^'Fhey  cried  out,  and  (aid,  O  thoo  man  of  God, 
ilfcre  is  Jeatb  in  the  pot.  1  Ktnirj  ,iv.  40.— He 
[jtwght  bis  dfaiJb  the  laft  county  feflions,  where 
[k  would  go  to  fee  jnftice  dose  to  a  poor  ^vidow 
I  iroman.  MMfon,  S.  Deftroyer.— All  the  endea- 
^fOnrs  Achilles  nfed  to  meet  with  He^or,  and  l>e 
tteifif/i&of  him,  is  the  intrigue  which  compre- 
kndi  the  battle  of  the  lall  day.  bro^m.  9.  jjLn 
;  foctry.]   The  mftrument  of  death. — 

Jitatbs  invifible  ct^me  wjng*d  with  fire; 
"        "    itci 

Drydtn* 


Tbey  bear  a  dreadful  ooife,  and  ftraight  expire, 


«^ni 
(e, ; 


Oft,  as  in  airy  nngs  they  (kim  the  heath, 

Thectam'rous  lapwings  feel  the  leaden  detifb, 

Pope» 
ic.Dn  theology.]  Damnation;  eternal  torments. 
-Wcpray  that  God  will  keep  us  from  all  (in  and 
wcke&efs,  from  our  ^^hoftly  enemy^  and  from 
Wfetoig  dtMb.  Cbufch  Gatechifin, 

(».)  QEiTH  is  generally  oonfidered  as  the  iepor 
«»»cf  the  ibul  from  the  body^  in  which  fcnfe 
i  ftaads  oppofed  to  life,  which  confifts  in  the 
Bnoa  thereof.  Phvficiatis  ufua!!y  define  death  by 
t  toul  ftoppage  of  the  otrcul9tion  of  the  blood, 
Aid  a  cdTstion  of  the  animal  and  vital  fundions 
*>i*qQent thereon;  as  refpiration,  fcnfation,  &c. 
^aoifflal  body,  by  the  anions  mfepariible  from 
^t  sndergoes  a  continual  change.  Itifoialleft 
«m  become  rigid  ;  its  minote  vei&ls  gnow  into 
*W  Bb^s  no  longer  perrious  to  the  fluids ;  Hs 
Ppter  lefleli  grow  haf d  and  narrow ;  and  every 
Jjgbccomes contraAed,  clofcd,  and  boiAid up ; 
*|KSce  the  dryne^  immobility,  and  extenuation, 
^J«^  in  old  age.  By  fuch  means  the  oflices 
^tfteninuter  veflels  are  deftroyed ;  the  humours 
Jjjate,  harden,  and  at  length  coalcfce  with  the 
««»■  Tbujs  arethc  fiibtileft  fluids  in  the  body  in- 
^rccpted  and  loft,  the  conco^lon  weakened,  and 
Preparation  pt^ented;  only  the  coarfer  juices 
wohnue  to  run  flowly  through  the  greater  veflels, 
wfte  preferration  of  life,  after  the  animal  func- 
■«»  »e  deftroyed.  At  length,  in  the  procefs  of 
Jwechanget,  death  itfelf  becomes  inevitable,  as 
¥t  neceffwy  conTequence  of  life.  But  it  is  rare 
^Wc  18  thus  long  pvotraded,  or  that  death  fuc- 
™«tnerely  friim  the  decays  and  impairments  of 
i£  "f^L  ^f^*^>  *  ^ong  and  horrid  train,  cut 
^ork  ihort.  The  figns  pf  death  are  in  many 
J""  wry  uncertain.  If  we  confult  what  Win^ 
™  or  Bnicbier  have  ftid  on  this  fubjeA,  we  fhall 
rf*.'*"<»l,  that  between  life  and  death  the 
^«,w  fo  very  undiftinguiftiable,   that  all  the 

J°J^  of  art  can  fcarcely  determine  where  the 
5?  «w«  and  the  other  begins.  The  colour  of  the 
^  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  the  fupple- 

**»«  the  joints,  are  but  uncertain  fi^ns  o|  life 
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Itill  fubfiftfng;  whilf,  on  the  contrary,  the  palc- 
nefs  of  the  complexion,  tlte  coWncfs  of  the  bq^y, 
the  iliffntis  of  the  extremities,  the  ceflation  of  ail 
motion,  and  the  total  infenfihility  of  the  partSi  are 
but  uncertain  marks  of  deajh  begun.  In  the  fame 
manner  alfo,  with  regard  to  the  piilfc  an%l  breath- 
ing ;  thefe  motions  are  often  fo  kept  under,  that 
it  is  impoiTibieL  to  perceive  them.  By  bringing  a 
looking  glafs  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  pcrfon  fup* 
pofed  to  be  dead,  pe(;pie  often  expc<it  to  find 
whether  be  breathes  or  not  But  this  is  a  very 
Aincertain  experiment:  the  glafs  is  frequently  lul- 
lied  by  the  vapour  c.f  the  dead  man's  body  ;  and 
often  the  perfun  isftill  alive,  though  the ghiis  is  co 
•way  tamiibed.  In  the  fame  manner,  neither  burn- 
ing nor  fc<u-ifying,  neither  noifes  in  the  eai'^  nor 
pungent  (pirits  applied  ^o  the  npftrils,  give  certain 
iigna  of  the  difcontinuanoe  of  lite ;  and  there  arc 
many  initanct s  of  perfons  who  have  endured  them 
all,  and  .\fttrwaFds  recovered  without  any  exter- 
nal alfiflance,  to  the  afloniihment  of  the.fp€<^ta^ 
tors.  This  ought  to  be  a  caution  againft  haliy 
burials,  efpecially  in  cafes  of  fudden  deaths  drown- 
ing, &C.  No  perfon  who  has  died,  or  appeared 
to  die  fuddenly,  ihould  be  interred  until  undoubt- 
ed iigns  of  putrcfadioQ  sppear. 

tj.)  Death,  in  law,  1  he  law  makes  a  diftlnc- 
tion  between  natural  and  civil  death  : 

i.  jDsATH,  civil.,  takes  p]<u:e  where  a  perfop 
ijS  no^  a^ually  dead,  but  adjudged  fo  by  law. 
Thus,  if  any  perfon,  for  whofe  life  an  eilate  is 
granted,  remains  beyond  fea,  or  is  otheirwiie  ab- 
fent,  7  years,  and  no  proof  of  his  j^ing  alive,  he 
-ihall  be  accounted  naturally  dead. 

ii.  Death,  natural,  in  law^meansa  perian 
actually  dead. 

(4.)  DfiATH,  BROTHBRS  OF.  See  BaoTHEas, 
§  t%.  This  order,  by  its  ^ronftitutions  made  in 
s^io»  doee  not  feem  to  have  been  eftabliflied  long 
before  Bope  Paul  V.  Louis  XIII.  in  2621,  per- 
mitted, them  to  fettle  in  France.  The  order  was 
probably  fupprefled  by  pope  Urban  VIII. 

*  Deatn-bkd.  »./.  [df^tb  and  bed.]  The  bed 
to  which  a  man  is  ccmfined  by  mortal  ficknefs.-— 
A  dftttb-bed  flgure  is  certainly  the  moil  humbling 
'flght  in  the  worid.  CoHur.'-ia^ie  can  never  make 
us  lie.down  contentedly  on  a  deatb^bUn  Pope. 

♦  DfiAtHFUi..  adj,  [deatb  and  >W/.]  Full  of 
flaughter;  deftru^ive;  murderous. — Time  itfelf, 
under  the  deatb/uiX^Rde  of  whofe  wings  all  things 
wither,  hath  wafted  that  lively  virtue  of  nature  in 
man,  and  beafts,  and  plants,  kaltigb, — 
Thefe  eyes  behold 
The  deatbjul{cetxt\  princes  on  princes  roll'd. 

Pope. 

*  DEATHLESS,  adj.  [from  deatb.]  Imroor- 
tal';  neverdying ;  everlafting. — God  hath  on!y  im- 
mortality, though  angeis  and  human  fouls  be  deatb* 
Ufs.  Boyle,-- 

Faith  and  hope  therofelves  fliall  die, 
While  deatbhfs  charity  remains.  Prior, 

*  DEATHLIKE;  4idj.  [dratb  and  /Ue.]  Re- 
fembling  death;  (till;  gloomy;  motionlefs;  pla- 
cid ;  calm ;  peaceful ;  undifturbed ;  refembling 
either  the  horrors  or  the  quietnefa  of  death. — 

Whyduft  thou,  let  thy  brave  foul  lie  fuppreft 
In  dtatbhke  fl umbers,  while  thy  dangers  crave 
A  waiting  e}'e  and  hand  ?  Crajka*tv. 
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0n  fefts,  on  earth>  and  ail  that  in  them  dwell, 

A  deathlike  quiet  and  deep  lilence  fell.     iValler. 

^  Death's  door,    [death  aud  door,    A  near 

approach  to  death]  the  gates  of  death,  *¥>^>t»  «J¥. 

It  1*8  DOW  a  low  phrafe. — T^e^e  was  a  jwor  young 

V'oman  that  had  brought  berfelf  eyen  to  death's^ 

i(/oor  with  grief  for  her  lick  huiband.  X'^r^A^f.      ,„  ,^ 

'  •  PEATHSMAN:  n,/.  \^deatb  and  man.]  Ex-  come  and  make  offers  to  the  beating  infe^i, 
ecutioner ;  hangman  \  he;^fman  ^  he  that  e^^ecutes  after  fome  offers,  left  off  bpatiDg»  and  got 
ihe  fentence  of  death. —  *  the  back  of  the  other.    When  they  were  j( 

'  He's  dead  j  I'm  only  forry  he  left  off  again ;  and  they  continued  fome 

He  had  no  other  (Uath/man,  Sbakelfean*  joined  tail  to  tai),  like  dog  and  bitch  jn 

(i.)   •   PEATHWATCH.   II. /.   \4eaib  and   Whether  this  infeft  changes  its  ftiape  and 
An  infcd  that  makes 


and  give  a  jerk  at  every  beat,  but  could  icai 
perceive ^any  part  of  its  body  to  touch  the  pag( 
But  its  body  is  fo  fmall  and  near  the  paper*  ai 
its  motion  in  tickiog  fo  quick,  that  he  think« 
might  be,  yet  he  did  not  perceive  it.  The  ticld^ 
as  III  the  others  he  judges  to  be  a  wooing  ad| 
ving  obferved   another,  after  much 


nvtitch.]    An  infed  that  makes  a  tinkling  noife 
)ike  that  of  a  watch,  and  is  fviperftitioufly  ima- 
jgined  to  prbg'nofticate  death. —  • 
^  "   The-folemn  ^M/i&<u;a/^i&click'd  the  hour  (he 
'  dy'd.  Gay, 

{%,)  D£ATH*WATCH,  tu  natural  hiftory,  is  aU 
fo  CiWed' pediculuj,  fat'uficuSf  morti/agaf  pul/atori' 
ujf  &c.  There  are  two  kindf  of  death-watches. 
I.  Of  the  firft  we  have  a  good  ^gcount  in  the 
Phiiof,  Tranf,  by  Mr  Ailen.  It  is  a  fmall  beetle, 
4^  of  an  inch  I6ng,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  fppt- 
ted  ;  having  pellucid  wings  under  the  vagina,  a 
targe  cap  or  helmet  on  the  head,  and  two  anteo- 
tiae  prb^ding  from  beneath  the  eyes,  and  doing 
the  office  of  probofcides.  The  part  it  beats  witb- 
kll,  he'oblerved;  was  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
face,  "which  he  choofes  to  call  the  upper  lip,  the 
mouth  being  contracted  by  this  bony  part,  and 
lying  underneath  out-  of  view.  This  account  is 
conHrmed  by  Dr  Derham ;  with  this  diflferpnce, 
that  inflead  of  ticking  with  the  upper  lip,  he  ob- 
ferved the  infed^  to  draw  back  its  mouth,  alod  beat 
with  its  forehead.  That  author  had  two  death- 
vatches,  a  mile  dnd  ^  female,  tvbich.  hel  kept  a- 
live  in  a  box  feveral'tnohths ;  and  could  bring  one 
Of  them  to  beat  whenever  he  pleafed,  by  imitating 
its  beating.  By  this  tickling  lioife  be  could  fre- 
quently invite  the  male  to  get  up  upon  the  other 
in  the  way  of  coition.  Wh^n  the  male  found  be 
got  up  in  vain,  he  would  get  off  again,  beat  very 
eageriy;  and  then  up  again :  Whence  the  I)r  cop- 
fciudes  thbfe  pulfaliohs  to  be  the' way  Whereby 
thefe  infei^ts  woo,  one  another,  and  find  out  and 
invite  each  other  to  copulation.  11.  The  2d  kind 
bf  death-watch  is  ah  infddt  in  appearance  quite 
(different  from  the  firft.  The  former  qnlv  beat*  7 
or  8  Itrokes  at  a  time,  and  quicker;  the  latter 
Will  beat  fome  hours  t<.';gether  without  intermif- 
lior. ;  and  his  (Irokesare'n^.ore  jeifurely,  and  like 
tiu  beat  of  a  watch.  It  is  a  fmall  greyiih  infe^ 
hiuch  like'  a  Idufe  when  viewed  with  ^he  naked 
eye.  It  is  very  common  in  all  parts  of  the  houfe 
In  fu'"'  mer ;  it  is  vety  nimble  in  running  to  fheU 
Icr,  and  fhy  of  beating  tvhen  dillurbed  \  but  will 
beat  very  freely,  and  even  anfwclr  one's  beating. 
If  viewed  without  giving  it  diilurbance,  or  flia- 

iting  the  place  Where  it  lief;  &c,  Dr  Durham  can- 
lut  fay  whether  they  beat  in  any  other  thin^,  but 
be  never  heard  their  noife  except  in  or  near  paper. 
De  is  in  (joubt  whether  it  b^  made  by  their  heads* 
or  rather  fnbuts,  a'gaihft  the  paper ;  or  vrhether  it 
J)j?  not  made  after  fome  (uch  manner  as  gr.iftiop^ 
ters  and  crirkets  make  their  noife.  He  inclines- 
to  the  former  opinion.  The  reafon  of  bis  doubt 
i9j  that  he  obferved  the  animal's  body  to  ihake 


another  animal,  be  cannot  fay;  though  he 
fome  cajife  to  fufpe^  that  it  becomes  a  fort 
It  U  at  firft  a  minute  white  9gg,  much 
ihau  the  nits  of  lice ;  though  the  infe^  is 
big  as  a  joufe.  In  march  it  is  hatched,  and  crd 
about  with  its  fhell  on.    When  it  firft  leavo^ 
fhell,  it  is  even  fmaller  than  its  egg ;  though 
be  fcarce  difcemtble  without  a  microfcope, 
this  ftate  it  is  perfectly  like  the  mites  in  ch( 
From  the  m^te  ftate  they  grow  gradually  to 
mature  perfect  ftate.     VVhen  they  become 
the  old  ones,  they  are  at  firft  very  finall,  b|it 
about  m.uch  mor^  fwiftly  than  befor^. 

*  To  DEAURATE.  v.  a.  Ideauro,  Lat] 
gild,  or  cover  with  gold*  Di£f' 

•    ♦  DBAUKATION.  «./.  [from-diw«rfl<^,j1 
ait  of  gilding. 

DEBACH,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  between 
ham  and  Woodbridgc. 

*  DEBACCHATION.  »./.  [Mactath, 
A  raging ;  a  madnefii.  X>/^. 

(r.)  DEJBALPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindoo<»i 
the  Ma(wa  oountryy  at  miles  W.  of  Indo] 
13  S  of  Ougein. 

{%.)  DebAi^pouh,  a  towQ  of  Hindpoft; 
MoUltan  on  the  road  from  Mou|tan  to  Jkli 
miles  S£.  of  Lahore,  and  150  £.  of  Moultaa,^ 

*  To  DEBAR.  9.  a-  Ifirom  bar.]  To  excji 
to  preclude;  jto  (hut  ojit  frqm  any  thing ;  ta^ 
der.— Civility,  intended  to  n^ake  us  eafy,  is  { 
ployed  in  laying '  chains  apd  fevers  upon  u^j 
debarrinff  US  of  Qur  wifhes,  aqd  io  croilingj 
moft  reasonable  defires.  $<wi&.  1 

*  To  DEBARB.  v.  a.  [from  4fi  and  km 
Lat.]    To  deprive  of  his  beard.  Difi,  ; 

^  To  DEBARK,  y.  a.  [debarq¥€r.  Fr.]  ] 
difembark.  Di&. 

*  To  DEBASE,  r.  «•  Ifropi  b^M  u  To 
ducc  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  ftate.— Homer 
tended  to  teach,  that  pleafure  apd  fenfuality 
ha/e  men  into  bqafts.  Brooms  om  fbf  OdyJftyfT' 
much  as  you  iraife  filver,  you  dehafe  gold';  fort) 
are  in  (he  condition  of  two  things,  p|Xt  in  op 
(ite  icales;  as  much  as  the  one  rifes  the  ot 
falls.  Locke,  ».  To  make  mean;  to  fink  i 
meanne£s;  to  make  defpicable;  to  degrade.- 
man  of  Ufge  poffeffioos  has  pot  kiCure  toconfi 
of* every  flight  expence,  andi  will  Xiotdebaft^ 
felf  to  themanagement  of  every  trifle.  Drji 
3.  To  fink ;  to  vitiate  with  meannefs,— -He  ou 
t6  be  careful  of  not  letting  his  fubjedts  dehaje 
ftyle,and  betray  him  intoameannefsof  expreffi 
Add'tfon, — Hunting  afler  arguments  to  make  g< 
one  fide  of  a  qutftion,  snd  wholly  to  refufe  th 
which  favour  t(ie  other,  is  fo  i^r  frop  giyiog  tr 
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biKvab^  that  it  wholl/  dehafes  it 
^  to  adulterate;  to  kifen  in  value  by  bafe  ad 
aat8R&— He  reformed  the  coio,  which  wa«  much 
iMbnted  and  Chafed  io  the  times  aod  trouble* 
tftovSlrpheQ.  Ho/r.— 

ifordi  £d  dehaS'd  and  hard»  no  ftone 
Vaihard  enough  to  touch  them  on.  Hudlbras* 
♦DEBASEMENT.  «./.  Ifrom  deba/e.]    The 
of  dfbdfiog  or  degrading ;  degradation. — It  is 
Rdcbed  debaftmemt  of  that  fprightly  faculty, 
Hoogue,  thus  to  be  made  the  interpreter  to  ft 
or  boar  (hvemmtftt  tf  the  Tongue* 
DEBASER-  If./    [from  dthafe.^    He  that 
fa;  be  that  adulterates;  he  that  degrades  a* 
cr;  he  thai  finks  the  value  of  thiogSf  or  de* 
jitbe  dignity  of  perfons. 
•DEBATABLE,  adj.  [from  debaU.^    Difpu- 
Ut\  that  which  is,  or  may  be»  fubjedt  to  con. 


ground,  and  the  Scottiili  hoftages,  might  be 
to  the  Scots.  Hcjqguird, 
•DEBATE.  »./.  [Jtbatf  Fr-l  i.  A  perfon- 
;  controverfy.— A  way  that  men  ordi- 
ufe  to  force  others  to  fubmit  to  their 
ti,  and  receive  their  opinion  in  debatet  is 
tmjfkt  the  adverfary  to  admit  what  they  al- 
|rsi  a  proof,  or  to  affi^u  a  better.  Locke-^  It 
lliMuJe  a  light  over  the  underftanding,  in  our 

Bitia  after  truth,  an4  not  to  fumifli  the  tongue 
^teind  controvf rfy.  fVatt.  ft.  A  quarrel ; 
Ad :  it  is  not  now  ufed  of  hoftiie  conteft.— 
Tu  thine  to  ruin  realms,  o'erturn  a  ftate  j 


Jletvist  the  deai«ft  friends  to  raife  debate.  Dryd,    ment  of  chafle  maidens,  or  the  dtb.  ucbmfnt  of 


Ji)*  To  Deb  AT  K.  v.  a.  Idebaitref  French  .j 
vecitrovert;  to  difpute;  to  conte^.-^Debate 
%Q6fe  with  thy  neighbour  bimielf,  and  difco- 
JKit  a  feanet  to  another.  Prov.  xxv.  9. — He 
"W^  sot  ^bate  any  thing  without  commotion, 
vtbeo  the  arigument  was  out  of  moment. 


.—The  French  requcfted,  that  the  deba^   judgments.  South. 


(    IT  ^  DEB- 

Locke,  a  king  to  break  his  laws,  and  then  to  feek  protect 
tion.  Dry  den*  i  Spamflt  Frjar.  %•  To  corrupt  with 
lewdnels.—  ^ 

Here  do  you  keep  a  ^undred  knights  an4 
fquires. 
Men  (o  diforderM,  fo  debauched  and  bold. 
That  thiar  our  court,  infe^ed  with  their  man* 

ners, 
Shews  like  a  riotous  inn.  Sbalef,  King  Lear^ 
3.  To  corrupt  by  intemperance. — No  lean's  rea- 
fon  did  ever  dictate  to  him>  that  it  is  rcafoiiable 
for  him  to;  debauch  himfelf  by  intemperance  and 
brutiih  fenfuality.  Tdot/on. 

*  DEBAUCHEE  »./.  [from  dijbaucbe,  Fr.] 
A  lecher ;  a  dnmkard ;  a  man  given  to  intempc^ 
rance.^-Could  we  but  prevail  with  the  greateli 
debauchees  amongft  us  to  change  their  lives,  wa 
ihould  find  it  n^  very  hard  matter  to  change  theii; 


DEBAUCHER.  »./.  [from  debauch,')^  One 
who  reduces  others  to  intemperance  or  Icwdncfs  \ 
a  corrupter. 

*  DEBAUCHERY.  »./  [from  debauch.^  The 
pradice  of  excefs;  intemperance:  lewdntfs.— 
Oppofe  vices  by  tht  ir  contrary  virti<eR,  hypocrify 
by  fober  piety,  and  debauchery  by  temperance. 
Sprat. — Thefe  magiftrates,  inltead  of  Icilening  en<i 
ormities,  occafion  juft  twice  as  much  debauchery 
as  there  would  be  without  them.  Smnft. 

*  DEBAUCHMENT  n.  /:  [from  debuuch  ] 
The  aA  of  debauching  or  vitiating;  corrupMon* 
— They  told  them  ancient  (lories  of  the  i«vi(h- 


TlW»f»  Debate,  v.  ».  i.  To  deliberate.-* 
\  Your  feveral  fuits 

'  fcbeen  confidered  and  debated  on.  Sbaiefp. 
^Tsdifpttte.-— H«  prefehts  that  great  foul  de'ba- 


^|i>pOD  the  fubjeA  of  life  and  death  with  his  in-    Bacon* s  Holy  War, 


tions,  or  the  extreme  poverty  ut  learned  ptrfons* 
Taylor* s  Rule  of  living  hoip,  , 

DEBDEN,  a  town  mar  Audley  End,  Eflex- 
DEBDON,  in  the  New  Foreft,  Hamplhire. 
•  To  DEBEL.  It.  a.  Idebello^  Latin.] 

»  To  DEBEJLLATE.  J  To  conquer;  to  over- 
come in  war :  not  now  in  tife.— It  doth  notably  fet 
forth  the  confent  of  all  nations  and  ages,  in  the 
approbation  of  the  extirpating  and  dtbellating  oi 
giants,  monfters,  and  foreign  tyrants,  not  only  a% 
lawful,  but  as  meritorious  even  of  divine  honour. 


lOf 
lOf 


Miriends.'  Tatler, 

JDEBATEFUL.  adj.  [from  debate.]  i 
Ww.]  Quarrelfome;  contentious.  %. 
ffP]  Contefted ;  occafioning  quarrels. 

•DEBATEMENT.  «./.  [from  debate,]  Con- 
rpo^;  deliberation. — 

Without  dehatememt  further,  more  or  lefsy 

fKibould  the  bearers  put  to  fudden  death. 

.  ^  Sbaiefieare. 

•DEBATER.  •./.  {iiom  [debate,]    A  difpu- 
■■fitcootrofertift. 

•DEBAUCH.  IS.  /  [from  the  verb.] .  1.  A 
■■tttramerancc.— He  will  for  fometimecon- 
11^  UQlldf  irithin  the  bounds  of  fobriety ;  till 
J*»a  little  while  he  recovers  his  former  di' 
Ml  aod  is  w^U  again,  and  then  his  appetite  re- 
™jC«/«»f;.  t.  Lpxury ;  excefs ;  lewdnefs. — 
The  fi|il  phyficians  by  debauch  were  made ; 

J^began,and  Both  fuftains  the  trade.  Dryd. 
yjDiBAUCH.    v.  a.  [defiaucber,  ¥r.  debac 

JJ^wt]  I.  To  corrupt;  to  vitiate.— This  it  is 


♦  DEBELLATION,  n.  f.  [from  debellation  Lat.j 
The  aft  of  conquering  in  war. 

DEBENy  a  river  in  Suffolk,  which  rifes  near 
Debenham,  and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Harwick. 

D£B£NHAM,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  with  a  mar.-, 
ket  on  Friday,  14^  utiles  N.  of  Ipfwich,  24  £.  of 
Bury,  and  S4  NNE.  of  London.  Lon.  i.  17.  £• 
Lat  ca,  %%.  N. 

(i.)  •  DEBENTURE.  «./.  Idebentury  Latin, 
fr-om  debeo.'}  A  writ  or  note,  by  which  a  debt  i« 
claimed.— 

You  modem  wits,  ibould  each  man  bring  bif 
claim. 
Have  defperate  debenturej  on  your  fame ; 
And  little  would  be  left  you,  I'm  afraid^ 
If  all  your  debts  to  Greece  and  Rome  were  paid. 

Swift'. 

(z.)  Debenture  is  ufed  at  the  cuftomhoufc 

for  a  kind  of  certificate  figned  by  the  officers  of 

the  cuftoms,  which  entitles  a  merchant  exportin|^ 

.  ,  -.  .w«w....t..,  **,  -.».»*w.— .—  .V .»,    goods  to  the  receipt  of  a  bounty  or  draw-baclu 

PCQQii^  thjqgs  that  are  unjuft }  firfti  to  debauch   AU  micrchandiies  that  are  defigaed  to  be  taken  on 
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%S09rd  for  that  voyage  being  entered  andffiippedf 
and  the  (hip  being  regulariy  tleared  out,  and  fail- 
j^d  out  of  port  on  her  intended  voyage,  debenture* 
may  be  made  out  from  tl>c  exporter's  entries,  in 
ordjcr  to  obtain  the  draw-backs,  allowances,  boun- 
ties, or  premiums ;  which  debentures  for  foreign 
^oods  are  to  be  paid  within  one  month  a^er  de- 
mand. And  in  making  out  thefe  debentures,  it 
jnuft  be  obfcrved,  that  every  piece  of  vellum,  parch- 
ment, or  paper,  containing  any  debenture  for 
drawing  back  cuAoms,  or  duties^  muft,  before 
writing,  be  (lamped,  and  pay  a  duty  of  8d.  The 
formB  of  debentures  vary  according  to' the  mer- 
chandife  exported.  In  the  execution  of  deben- 
ttires  for  tobacco,  it  muft  be  particulayly  pbfer- 
Ved,  I.  That  debefltures  for  the  fame  quantity 
tmiy  be  rtade  on  one  or  more  parchments.  »•  That 
the  exporter's  oath  mud  be  printed,  fpecifying 
whether  he  adls  for  himK-if  or  on  commiflion.  3. 
If  exported  to  any  other  foieign  portt^ihan  Ireland, 
♦he  word  frrland  mu(t  be  addtd  to  .the  path  after 
Great  Bntain,  4.  That  as  no  tobacco  may  be 
e^nfumed  on  board  of  (hips  of  war  in  Europe,  bu,t 
what  has  paid  full  duties,  and  been  manufa<^tured 
in  Great  Britain^  no  drawback  is  to  be  allowed 
for  tobacco  exported  in  any  man  of  war.  5.  That 
the  eight  pounds  ^rr  hog(head  of  350  pounds,  or 
more,  alloweil  for  draught  at  importation,  muft 
»ot  be  deduced  on  exportation.  6.  That  deben- 
icres  for  tobacco  exported  to  Ireland  muft  not  be 
paid  till  a  cettificate  be  produce*!,  teftifylng  the 
landing  thereof.  7.  That  no  perfons  may  fwear 
to  tiie  exportation  but  fuch  as  are  permitted  to 
Iwcar  to  debentures  for  other  goods.  In  deben- 
tures for  all  other  foreign  goods,  no  perfon  may 
be  •JidmHted  to  fwear  to  the  exportation  but  the 
Vue  exporter,  ekher  as  a  proprietor,  or  who,  be- 
fog employed  by  commiflion,  is  concerned  in  the 
direAion  of  the  voyage.  All  kinds  of  debentures, 
before  being  delivered  or  paid  to  the  exporters^ 
fnrc  entered  into  a  feparate  book  kept  for  that  pur- 
pofe  by  the  coileQor  and  comptroller  of  the  cuf- 
toms. 

•  DEBILE.  adj.  [M'dis^  Lat.]  Weak ;  feeWe ; 
{angpid;  fahit;  without  (trength;  imbecile;  im- 
potent.— 

I  have  not  wafliM  my  nofe  that  bled, 
Or  foil'd  fome  debile  wretch,  which  without  note 
There's  many  elfe  have  done.  Shak. 

•  To  DEBILITATE,  t.  a,  [dMito,  Lat.]  Tp 
weaken ;  to  make  famt ;  to  enfeeble ;  to  emafcu- 
late. — The  fpirits  being  rendered  languid,  are  in- 
capable of  purifying  the  blood,  and  debilitated  in 
attra^itin.T  n\itriment-  Uar^vey. 
•  •  nrBILITATION.  n.f.  [from  dehilitatlo,  Lat.1 
The  ad  of  weakening. — ^The  weaknefs  cannot  re- 
turn any  thing  of  ftrength,  honour,  or  faiety  to 
^he  head,  but  a  dch'Ultation  and  ruin.  K.  Charles, 

(i.)  »  DEBILITY.  17./.  [debUitasy  Lat.]  Weak- 
pels;  fecblenefs;  langour;  faintnefs;  imbecility. 
Methinks  !  am  partaker  of  thy  pafiion, 

And  in  thy  cafe  do  glafs  mine  own  debility.  Sidney. 
—Aliment  too  vaporous  or  perfpirable  will  fubjcA 
it  to  the  inconveniencies  of  too  (Irong  a  peifpira- 
tion,  which  are  debiiityt  faintnefs,  and  fometime 
fudden  death,  jirbutknot, 

{%.)  Dfbility,  among  phyficians,  a  reUxation 
pi  the  foliU^i  occAfiomng  various  difea(i?$* 
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(3.)  DSBFLtYY,  DIRECT.        >  ScC  "BRJUNOIJfi 
UODhBILITY,    INDIRFCT.    >  SYSTEM,   j  4.  . 

DEBIN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  countrjr-^ 
Yemen,  38  miles  E.  of  Chamir. 

(i.)  DEBIR,  in  ancient  geography,  a  iacerdot 
city  of  Paleftioe,  in  Hebron ;  but  neither  diftano 
nor  point  of  the  compais  on  which  it  lies,  can  t 
determined.  It  was  anciently  called  Kariatb-fepk 
or  Kirjath-fepbery  and  Kirjntly-fanna* 

(a.)  Debir,  a  town  of  Judaea,  in  the  tribe  c 
Oad,  beyond  Jordan. 

DEBLOW,  a  town  pf  Bohemia^  in  thecirtf 
of  Chrudlfftj  4  miles  SSU%  of  ChrudJm. 

DB-BOIS-BLANC,  an  ifland  of  the  Unite 
States,  belorigingtotheNorth-Weftcm  Ten-iton 
which  was  a  voluntary  gift  of  the  Ciiipew'ay  Indi 
ans,  at  the  treaty  Of  peax:e,  concluded  by  Genera 
Wayo^,  at  Greenville,  tn*c;95. 

•  DEBONAIR,  adj.  [debynnairf,  Fr.]  Elegant 
civil;  well-bred;  gentle;  complaifjint ;  an  obffl 
lete  word. — The  nature  of  the  one  is  debonair  ai| 
accoilabte ;  df  the  other,  retired  and  fuperciltous 
the  one  quick  and  fprightful,  the  other  |low  ad 
fttuniine.  Hoivet.— 

And  (he  that  was  hot  A^Iy  pafling«fair. 
But  was  withal  difcreet  and  debnnair^ 
RefolvM  the  paffive  doarine  to  fulfill    Drydeii 

♦  DEBONAIRLY,  a  v.  [from  d^rbonair,]  El^ 
gantly ;  with  a  jrentecl  air. 

( I.)  DEBORAH,  [nn^n,  Heb.  i.e.  a  bee,]  XH 
nurfe  of  Rebekah,  whom  fhe  accompanied  froB 
Padanaram,  and  furvived.  She  lived  in  Jacob* 
family  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  near  Betbc^ 
where  fhe  was  buried  under  an  oak.  Gen.  xsA 
59.  XXXV.  8.        .  '         *^ 

u.)  Deb  OR  iff,  a  propfaetefs,  poetefs,  and  jod[jl 
of  Ifrael,  who  excited  Barak  to  deliver  h^  countn 
from  the  opprefTions  of  Jabin.  See  Barak,  m 
raeflage  to  Barair,  her  reproof -for  his  cowardi^ 
and  her  fong  upon  the  vidtory,  are  recorded  % 
Judg.iv.  &  v.     She  flourilhed  about  A.  M,  165! 

(i )  DEBRA  LrBANO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in.  A 
byflviia,.illo  miles  S.  of  Gondar.  * 

(i.)Debra  Selalo,  a  town  of  Abyfiinia,  9< 
miles  SW.  of  Gondar. 

(3.)  Debra  Semo)<a,  a  town  of  Abyflinia,  ii( 
miles  S.  of  Gondar, 

DEBRECEN,        "^a  large  and  populous  tend 

DEBRECHIN,      T  of  Hungary,  withowt  walls 

DEBRECZTN,  or  Cft  was  taken  by  the  1  urks 

DEBRETZEN,  J'm  KP4,  but  retaken  by  thl 
Jmperialifts  in  the  fame  year.  It  is  67  miles  W 
N W.  of  Colofrar,  and  165  ESE.  of  Vienna.  Loo 
aa.  II.  E.  Lat.  4  7«  3*»  N* 

DEBRU12ED.  in  heraWrjj,  a  term  peculiar  t< 
the  Engliih,  by  which  is  intimated  the  gricvotr 
reftraint  of  any  animal,  debarred  of  its  natui^ 
freedom,  by  any  of  the  ordinaries  being  laid  over  it 

(i.)  •  DEBT.  n.  /.  [debitum,  Latin;  dette,  Pr.; 
I.  That  >vhich  one  man  owes  to  another.— Then 
was  one  that  died  ^jreatly  in  debt :  Well,  fays  on^ 
if  he  be  gone,  then  he  hath  carried  five  hundrec 
ducats  of  mine  with  him  into  the  other  world 
Baeon. — The  debt  of  ten  thoufand  talents,  whic* 
the  fervant  owed  the  kmg,  was  no  flight  ordinary 
fum.  Duppc^s  Devotionj."— 

To  this  great  loft  a  fea  of  tears  is  due: 

But  the  whole jt^/  not  to  be  p^d  by  you.  PWf^' 
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2,  Tkt  wisich  any  one  is  obliged  to  do  or  luffet. 

tuar  (bo,  my  lord,  has  paid  aibldier's  iieht ; 

Hf  oo!j  UvM  bat  HiU  he  was  a  man, , 

Bot,  Ike  a  man  he  died.  ShaL  Matbetb* 

(i.)DtBT,  NATIONAL.    See  Funds,  and  Na«- 

IMiiL  DCBT. 

*D£BT£D./iarf.  {frOiDi/^^r.   Tc  I>£&T  is  not 
ked.]  Indebud ;  obliged  to. — 

Which  do  amount  to  three  oM  ducats  more 

Dm  I  ftand  4€btfd  to  this  gentleman.       SbaM. 

!i;»DEBTOR.  »./.  [dtfntor,  Lat]   i.  He  that 

m  femething  to  another.— I  am  debtor  both  to 

i  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbariaos*  both  to  the 

ifraGd  to  the  ttQ«nfe.  Ram.  i.  14.    a.  One  that 

wnKmcy.— 

Tberedy'd  my  father,  no  man's  debtor; 

Aid  there  TU  die,,  nor  worfe  nor  better.    Pope. 

<4teaieof  debtors  in  Rome,  for  the  iirft  four 

ws,  after  the.  fet  time  for  payment,  no 

tebut  cither  to  pay,  or  be  the  creditor's  flave. 

3.  One  fide  .01  an  account-book. — Wben 

opoD  the  dehor  (ide,  I  fiind  fuch  innomer- 

IJteatidety  that  I  wast  arithmetick  to  caft  them 

Rikt  when  I  look  upon  the  creditor  dde,  I 
^  tlittlr  more  than  blank  paper.  Addifon. 
I^DiBTOR..   See  Book-kceping,  Indix. 
lUT-siNKE&s.    Sec  Attica,  J  8. 
/DEBULLITION.  »./•  debulJitwt  Latin.]-  A 
ittbKarfeethii^  over.  Did. 

a  river  of  Spain*  which  runs  iiito  the 
I  leagues  below  Anza,  in  Axragon. 
iCH0RDON»  in  apcient  mufic^ao  inftru- 
iKoftenftrinfs. 

|*])ICACUMINAT£D.  adj.  Idecacuminatuj, 
«)  HwiDg  the  top  cut  off.  Dia, 
WCADAL*  or  )  adj.  Bdonging  to  a  decade  j 

i>C:ADARY,   5confiftingoften. 
»•  DECADE,  a./  P^,  Or.  deeas^  Latin.] 
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by  way  of  eminence,  call  thefe  commandments  tbt 
ten  tft^ordif  from  whence  they  had  afterwards  the 
name  of  dccalof(ue\  bnt  tb&y  joined  the  i(l  and  2d 
info  one,  and  divided  the  lad  into  two.  lliey  un* 
dcrfland  that  again  (I  dealing  tu  relate  to  the  (leaU 
ing  of  men,  "or  kidnapping  \  alleging,  that  the 
ftealing  one  another's  gOi>dd.pr  property  is  forbid- 
den in  the  laft  commandment.  The  chgrch  of 
Rosie  has  flruck  the  ad  commandment  quite  out 
of  the  decalogue;  an(}  to  make  their  number  com- 
plete,  has  iplit  the  loth  into  two.  The  rcafoa  U 
obvious. 

•  To  DECAMP.  ir.  B.  idesamptry  Fr.]  To  ihifk 
the  camp ;  to  move  off. 

.  *  DECAMPMENT.  «./  [from  dccamp\  The 
adl  of  (h  if  ting  the  camp. 

DECAN.    See  Deccam. 

DECANDRIA,  from  ^m,  tetl,  aad  «m<,  a  huC^ 
band.    See  Botany,  Index. 

•  To  DECANT,  ny.  a.  [detanto^  Lat.  decanter^ 
Fr.l  To  pour  off  gently  by  inclination. — Take^^W 
fortisy  and  diffolve  in  it  ordinary  coined  filver,  and 

pour  the  coloured  foltrtion  into  tweWe  times  a* 
much  fair  water,  and  then  decant  or  filtrate  the 
mixture,  that  it  may  be  very  clear.  Boyle. — 
They  attend  him  daily  as  their  chief. 
Decant  bis  wine,  and  carve  his  beef^         S^lft* 
(x.)  *  DBCANTATION.  »./.  [detantatkn^  Fr.} 
The  adt  of  decanting  or  pouring  off  clear. 
.   (a.)DECANTATjo»  is  performed  by  incliiung 
the  lip  or  cantbui  of  the  velTel ;  whence  the  name^ 

•  DECANTER.  «•/.  [from  decant.'^  A  glafe 
veilel  made  for  pouring  SS  liquor  clear  fcom  the 
kes. 

DECANUSf  in  Roman  antiquity*  an  ofHcer  who 
prelided  Ofer  the  ten  officers,  aud  was  head,  df 
tlie  coiitubernium,  or  ferjeant  of  a  file  of  foldier»« 

DECAPHYLLUS  calyx*  See  Botany,  GM! 

•  To  DfeCAPlTAT'E.  v.  a.  [decaf  ito»  Lat.]  Tp 


_faof  ten;  a  number  containing  ten.— Wc 
g*jdes  and  periods  of  years ;  as  decadesy  cen-  behead, 
•»»ttd  chiliads,  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  com-  DECAPOLIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  diftrid 
Pwiinhiftory,  chronology,  and  aftronomy*  bcTond  Jordan,  almolt  wholly  belonging  to  the 
*«7Bnf. —  half  tribe  of  Manaffeh ;  before  the  captivity,  call- 

iiiaiik'd  by  ten ;  whole  decadejf  when  the;   ed  Bethsan  \  but  afteir  occupied  by  heathens.  It 
&e,  '  comprifed,  as  the  name  denotes,  ten  priocipal  el- 

levant  I  Trojan  flave  topour  the  wine.  Ptpe.   ties  on  the  other  fide  the  Jordan,  except  Sc^^ho^ 
U/DtCADE,  in  literary  hiftory,  ha»  been  ap-    polls,  which  >ftood  on,  thii  fide,  but  its  territorjf 
to  the  number  of  books,  into  which    lay  on  the  other. 

DECAPROTI,  DECEM^RIMI,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, officers  for  gathering  the  taxes.  The  dei 
caproti  were  alfb  obliged  to  pay  for  the  dbad,  ot 
to  anfwer  to  the  emperor  for  the  quota  parts  of 
fuch  as  died  out  of  their  ownellates. 

DECAKCB,  Lfroni  2ia«,  ten,  and  m^x^  chief.^ 
a  captain  of  ten. 

DECASPERMOM,  in  bbtanv ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,^  belonging  to  the  icoiandria  clafi 
of  plautsv  The  calyx  is  a  turbinated  periaathium^. 
quinquefid  at  the  apex.  The  corolla  hae  5  roiindifh 
petals.    The  (lamina  are  many  frliform  filaments^ 

^ .„,.  a  little  (horter  than:  the  corolla.   The  pericarpium 

^*;,U^KALOGUE,  n^f  ^nmx^y/^,  Gr.]  The    is  a  dry,  jz  lobular,  decemlocular  berry,  with  folw 
"^~"  ...  Mofes» —    taiT  egg-fhaped  feeds. 

DECAS  f  IC,  a  ftanza  of  ten  verfes.  Bailey. 
.DECASTYLE,.  in  the  ancient  architeaure,  » 
building  with  an  ordnance  of  ten  columns  in  front, 
as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olvmpius  was. 
.  *  DECAY,  w./.  [from  the  verb.]  ,  i..  Decline 
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•[*«MB  Hiftory  of  Titus  Ltvius  is  divided. 
.b^lDtCABfE,  in  the  new  French  calendar.    See 
««iD4s,  §  3,  and  Chronology,  Index. 
DECADENCY.  »./.  {dei^adMce,  Fr.]  Decay; 

'DECAGON.  »./.  [from  )i»«,  ten,  and  y«fM«, 
J""»*i  A  plain  .^vre  in  geometry,  having  ten 
■"©dangles. 

wo- 


^^GYNIA,  [from  Imm,  ten,  and  y^,  a 
J»J  an  order,  in  the  clafs  decandria,  <:onrifting 
•?MU  wbofe  flowers  are  fumifhed  with  ten 
^"•aid  the  fame  number  of  ftyles.    Sec  Bo- 
'*>^»  J  III  and  18? 

Uo^DECALOGU*.  «.y  t«— ^, 
n  cfflunaadmcnts  given  by  God  to 
ae  coaima^  of  God  are  clearly  revealed  both 
■  ttcifi^j^^  and  other  parts  of  iacrcd  writ. 


NDecalogui.  The  ten  commandments  were 
■JBwd  bjr  Cod  on  two  tablet  of  ftone.  The  Jews, 
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from  the  ftate  of  perfe<aion  ;  ftate  of  depravation 
.or  diminution. — By  reafon  of  the  tenacity  of  fluids, 
and  attrition  of. their  parts,  and  the  weaknefs  of 
eladicity  in  folids,  motion  is  much  more  apt  to 
be  loft  than  got,  and  U  always  upon  the  decay, 
ffewton.-^ 

Each  may  feel  enci^afes  and  decays^ 

And  fee  no'^  clearer  and  now  darker  days.  Pope', 
'taught  hilf  by  reafon,  half  by  mere  decays 

To  welcome  death,  and  calmly  pafs  away.  Pope. 
%,  The  effe<ff8  of  diminution ;  the  marks  of  decay. 
—They  think,  that  whatever  is  called  old  muft 
have  the  detaf6f  time  tipon  ft,  and  truth  too  were 
liable  to  mould  and  fottennefs.  Ltcke,  3.  Declen- 
fion  from  profperity'.— And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen 
poor,  and  fallen  in  decay  with  thee,  then  thou  ihalt 
relieve  him.  Levit,  xxv.  3^'.  4.  The  caufe  of  de- 
cline.—He  that  feeketh  to  be  eminent  amotlgft 
able  men,  hath  a  great  talk ;  btlt  that  is  ever  good 
for  the  public :  but  he  that  i^ots  to  be  the  only 
figure  among  cypherty  is  the  decay  of  a  whole  age. 
Macon* 

{i,)*To  Dec  AT.  i>.  a.  [decbeotr^  tr  from  ^and 
tadere^  Lat.]  To  impair ;  to  bring  to  decay. — He 
was  of  a  verv  fmall  and  decayed  fortune,  and  of  nd 
|[Ood  education.  Clarendon, — It  is  fo  ordered,  that 
almoft  every  thidg  which  corrupta  the  foul  decayi 
the  body.  Jddlfon, 

(2.)  •  To  Decay,  n^,  n.  To  lofe  e^celletice;  to 
decline  from  the  ftate  of  perfedion ;  to  be  gradu- 
ally impaired. — 

The  monarch  oak 

Three  centuries  he  gfows,  and  thretf  he  ftays 

Supreme  in  ftate,  and  in  three  more  decays^  Drydi 
The  garlandv  &de,  the  Vo^s  ;tre  worn  away ; 

So  dies  her  love,  and  fo  my  hopes  decay.   Pope, 

•DECAYER.  »./.  [fromii^fa/.l  That  whiclf 
iTaufes  decay.— Your  water  is  a  fere  decay er  of 
your  whorefon  dead  body^^.  Shah,  Hamlet, 

(z.)  DECCAN,  an  Indian  term  lignifying  South; 
tnder  which  the  Eaft  Indian  gedgrapherff  include 
all  the  countries  of  India  S.  of  the  parallels  of  ji  r^ 
or  41*  of  N.  Lat.  forming  an  extent  of  territory 
iiearly  equal  to  the  Britifti  iflands,  Spain,  and  £u- 
h>pean  Tuflcey;  but  in  its  proper  and  more  liifhit- 
kd  fenfe.  it  means  only  the  countries  fituated  be- 
t^ecti  HlHdooftan  Proper,  the  Garnatic,  the  Weft: 
em  Indian  Tea,  ;ind  the  province  of  OHfla  ^  /.  &.  the 
provinces  of  Cfandeiih,  Dowlatabad,  of  Amedna- 
gur,  Vifiapour,  Golconda,  and  the  weftera  part 
of  Berar.  Aureng^ebe  conquered  this  c<^untry,* 
and  eredcd  it  into  a  vicefoyalty,  of  fubah,  the 
pofleflbr  of  ^hich,  at  the  time  of  the  invafion  of 
Kadir  Shah,  took  the  title  of  Nizam  Elmoulouk, 
or  Proteftor  of  the  Empire.  He  preferved  an  ap^ 
parent  independenfce,  hi^  jurifdiAion  extending 
from  Burham-poor  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  eaft^^ 
te^ard  to  the  fea.  Six  provinces  depended  on  this 
prince ;  and  the  number,  of  his  fubjedts  was  efti- 
finated  at  35  millions.  The.Mahrattas  are  in  pof- 
ieffioo  of  the  greater  part.  Other  diffrt^^  have 
from  time  to  time  been  formed  into  feparate  ftates, 
and  the  conftant  revolutions  of  India,  make  the 
boundaries  of  each  country  uncertain.  The  Ni- 
fcam's  prefent  dominions,  without  including  his 
late  acquifitions,  are  about  430  mile*  long  from 
NW.  to  S£.  and  about  300  broad j  comprifing 
Gulconda,  the  principal  pari  cf  i>airUtabad>  and 
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the  weftem  part  of  Berar;  the  latter  fubje^  to  i 
tribute  of  a  fourth  part  of  its  revenue  to  the  Berar 
Mahrattas.  His  territories  are  boun  led  on  the 
NW.  by  the  Poonah  Mahrattas,  N.  by  the  BmJ 
Mahrattas,  E.  by  the  northern  circars,  and  S, 
by  the  Camatic  and  Myfore.  By  family  fucccfr 
fion  in  iygo,  the  Ni2am  became  DoffelTed  of  the 
diftridt  of  Adoni  and  Tachore,  and  of  the  Guntoo^ 
circar;  and  by  the  peace  in  179*,  and  partition  in 
1799,  ^®  ^^^  *  ^^^^  of  the  countries  belonging  to 
Tippoo  Sultan,  including  Kopaul,  Cuddapa^ 
GangecoIIa,  Gutty,  and  CUrramconda.  Hydra* 
bad  is  the  capital. 

li.)  DECt  AN  SHABAZP0i;R,an  inland  lying  in  thtf 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Lon.98.58.£.  Lat.i2.3o.N.' 

'  DECEASE,  n.f.  [drcfhs,  Lat.J  Death;  de- 
parture from  Iffe.-^LandSF  are  by  human  law,  ia 
lome  placed,  after  the  owiier's  deceafe^  divided 
unto  all  his  children ;  m  fdme^  all  de&etideth  ttf 
the  eldeft  foh.  Hooket. 

•  To  Decease,  v.  ji.  \decedot  I^t.]  To  die ;  ttf 
depart  from  life.  ^ 

Hetellsus  Arthur  is  ^i^rra/ito.R!gbt.  Sbakl 
Y6u  {hall  die 
Twice  now,*  where  others,  that  mortality 
In  her  fair  arifis  holds,  (hill  but  once  deceafe» 

Chapman, 

•  DECEIT.  «./  {deeepHot  Lat]  t.  Frauds  a 
cheat;  a  fallacy;  any  practice  by  which  falfehooa 
IS  mad^  to  pafs  for  truth.— My  lips  (hall  not  fpeak 
wickedtiefs^  nor  my  tdngue  mter  deceit.  Job  J^xriw 
4,    i,  StratageWj  artifice.-^ 

His  deniand 

Spring^  not  fnifm  Edward's  welUmeiant  honeS 

love, 
But  from  deceity  bred  by  nedeflfity.  Sbak, 

3.  [In  law.l  A  fubtile  wily  fhift  or  device,  all  man- 
ner of  craft,  fubtilty,  guile,  fraud,  wilmefs,  flight- 
rteft,'  curfningf  covin,  ^oHuflorf,  praftice;  and  of- 
fen<?e,  ufed  to  deceive  another  man  by  any  means^ 
which  hath  no  other  proper  of  particular  name 
but  offence.  CoweL 

»  DECEITFUL,  adj,  [deceit  iSndJUlL]  FratidoJ 
lenf;  f iill  of  deceit.— 

I  grant  him  bloody^ 
Luxurious,  avaricious,  faffe,  decehfuK       Shak^ 
The  lovely  yoUng  Lavinia  once  had  friend*, 
And  fortune fmird./i^<r«(/«/,orfher  birth.  Thon^ft 

*  DECEITFULLY,  ad^o.  [from  deceitful.]  Frau^ 
driWntlyf  with  deceit.— Exercife  of  form  maybe 
dereitfully  difpatched  Of  CoUrfe.  ffbtton,' 

«  DECEITFULNESS.  n.  A  [from  deceit/til.l 
The  quality  of  beinjj  fraudulent  j  tendency  to  dei 
ceive.— The  care  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfitl' 
Heft  of  riches^  Choke  the  word,  and  he  becometK 
unfruitful.  Matt,  xii.  22. 

*  DECEIVABLE.  adj.  [from  iecei^ve,]  i.  Sub- 
je^  to  fraud ;  expofed  to  impofture. — Man  warf 
not  only  decervable  in'  his  integrity,  but  the  angel* 
of  light  in  all  their  clarity.  Bro<a>n,  a.  Subje^  td 
produce  erfour ;  deceitful. — 

O  everfailing  truft 
In  mortal  (Ireni^rh  !  and  oh,  what  not  in  man 
Decei^^abh  and  vain  ?  Milton* 

*  DECEIVABLENBSS.  n.f,  [from  deceivable.] 
Liablenefs  to  be  deceived,  or  to  deceive.— He  that 
has  a  great  patron,  has  the  advantage  of  his  negli- 
genee  and  deceivabieneji.  Govern,  ofibt  Tongue* 
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•fff DECEIVE.  V.  a.  U^ciph^  I^tm.]     i.  To 

iB^tOBii/lakei  to  bring  into  errour  j  to  impofe 

ipQi.'-Saine  have  been  decfi^vtd  into  an  opinion, 

lb  there  was  a  divine  right  of  primoget»iture  to 

k&eiule  and  power.  Locke,    a.  To  delude  by 

Bl^piB.    3.  To  cut  off  fromr  cxpedationj  with 

Ikjtc  the  thing,— The  Turkirfi  general  decei- 

Y&iinpedatioir,  withdrew  his  fleet  twelve 

<£  KMdiei.    4»  To  mock ;  to  fail.— 

They  rais'd  a  feeble  cry  with  trembling  notes, 

ll  the  vitsk  voice  tUceim^d   their  grafping 

throats.  Dryd-n. 

TidepriTe  by  fraud  or  ftealth. — Wine  is  to  be 

in  coofomptions,  for  that  the  fpirits  of 

prey  on  the  vifcid  juice  of  the  body,  in- 

on  with  the  fpirits"  of  the  bo<!y,  and  fo 

ad  rob  them  of  their  nourishment.  Bncon, 

rto  fruit-trees  in  large  borders,  and  fet  there- 

biKflo«ers«  but  thin  and  fparingly,  left  they 

iBf  the  trees.  Baton, 

DICIEVER.  n.f.  [from  deceiw,]    One  tKat 

MotitT  into  errour ;  a  cheat.~As  for  Per- 

difiniflion  oilt  of  France,  they  interpreted 

'at if  he  were  detefted  for  a  counterfeit  dt- 

■r.  iatm. — Thofe  voices,  ai^tions  or  geftures, 

\  Bifli  haTe  not  by  any  compadt  agreed  to 

ti»  mftruments  of  conveying  their  thoughts 

"loother,  are  not  the  proper  inftniments  of 

B?i  fo  a  to  denominate  the  perfon  ufing 

UJyar  or  i/rfriwr.  South. 

0* DECEMBER.  «./    Id-cemhen  Latin.] 

hft  month  of  the  year;  but  named  dectmbery 

ltJff/5  months  when  the  year  began  in  March. 

jbir?  April  ivhen  they  woo,  and  December 

%wed.  Sbakefpeare.^ 

What  (hou)d  we  fpeak  of, 

Joweare  old  as  you  r  When  we  fliall  hear 

neran  and  wind  beat  dark  December.    Sbak. 

WBecember  is  the  month  wherein  the  fun 

[jjjetropic  of  Capricorn,  and  makes  the  win- 

JJfe.    Among  the  ancient  Romans  Decern* 

■•older  the  prote^ion  of  Vefta.     Romulus 

2*»it  30  days,  Numa  reduced  it  to  39,  which 

*Crfir  increafed  to  31,    In   the  reign  of 

?^CS  this  month  was  called,  by  way  of 

JJJji  Jmazomusy   'm  honour  of  a   courtefan 

J^tJ-jt  prince  paffionately  loved,  and  had  got 

Jjwfib  an  Amazon;  hat  this  name  died  with 

P^..    At  the  end  of  December  they  h?x\ 

•. wewlf*  /j^j .  and  the  country  peoph;  kept 

•^of  ihe  goddefs  VaCuna  in  the  fields,  ha- 

Jttten  gathered  in  their  fruits  and  fowu  their 

JJf  w'Qecce  fc-ema  to  be  derived  cur  popular 

i^  called  Har'orft.Home. 

fitCEH-PAGf,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 

'jjjj '-a Beljica ;  now  called  Dieuze. 

J*^£DA,  l^«-r«.,f,  from  d^cem  ten,  and 

^*fco»,]  ten-fctt  rodt  an  inJlrumcnt  ufod  by 

?^*cte3t8  in  meafuring.     It  x^as  a  rule  or  rod 

J^mtoten  teet ;  the  foot  was  fubdivided  in- 

J^^oes,  and  rach  inch  into  1  o  digits.  The  de- 

?^  was  ufed  both  in  meafuring  land,  like 

^m  among  us;  and  by  architeds  to  pix^e  the 

(JJJ^dtraerifiong  and  proportions  to  the  pirts 

"Of  hoiWingg,  which  ufe  it  ftiil  retains.     Ho- 

|t!r  «« U,  T5.)  blaming  the  magnificence  and 

J^ot  the  buildings  of  his  time,  obferves,  that 

Pjwjervife  in  the  times  of  Romalus  and  Ca- 
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to ;  that  in  the  houfes  of  private  p?rf<)fti  (n«*^ 
were  not  then  known  any  porticoes  meafured  on< 
with  the  decempeda,  nor  turned  to  the  N.  to  take 
the  cool  air. 

*  DECEMPEDAL.  adj,  [from  dectmpedus  Lnt.] 
Ten  tei  t  in  length.  Di^f. 

*  DECEMViRATE-  r.f,  [derrmviratUa  I,af.| 
The  dignity  and  office  of  the  ten  goveinonrs  or 
RoitJf,  who  were  appointftl  h)  rule  the  ccmmon-' 
wealth  inftead  of  confuls*  Their  authority  fub^ 
fiftfd  only  two  years.    Any  body  of  ten  rhen. 

DECEMVIRI,  ten  magiftrates  of  abfolute  au- 
thority amon|»  the  Romans.  I.  The  priviletips  ui 
tht^  patricians  railed  ditVati^fuflion  among  the  j>k*-* 
beiAns;  who,  though  freed  from  the  powtj"  of  tiie* 
Tarquins,  ftill  Tiw  that  the  adminirtration  of  ;uf- 
tiee  depended  u]  on  the  will  and  caprice  of  tiefr' 
fuperiors,  without  any  written  ftatute  to  direft 
them,  and  convince  them  that  they  were  govern-* 
ed  with  fouity  and  impartiality.  The  tribune* 
complained  to  the  fenate,  ahd  demanded  that  a 
code  of  laws  mij;ht  be  framed  for  the  ufe  and  be- 
nefit of  the  Uomaft  people.  This  petition  was 
complied  with;  and  3  ambafladrrs  were  fent  tcf 
Athens  and  the  other  Grecian  ftatcs,  to  coIlc(it 
the  laws  of  Solon  and  all  the  other  cekbmted  Ic* 
gidators  of  Greece.  Upon  the  return  6f  the  com* 
miffioners  it  was  univerfally  agreed,  that  ten  ne\v' 
magiftratiS  called  D,ce»nfiri,  (hould  be  elcfted 
from  the  fenate  to  put  the  project  into  execution^ 
'I'heir  power  was  abfolute,  a[ll  other  ^>fi^ces  ceafi-d 
after  their  elc^ion,  and  they  prcfided  over  thef 
city  with  regal  atithority.  They  wtfe  inverted 
with  the  badges  of  the  conful,  in  the  enjoyments 
of  which  they  fucceeded  by  turns ;  and  only  one 
was  preteded  by  the  fafces,  and  had  the  powei* 
of  affcmblmg  the  ienate  aftd  cohfirtiiirg  decrees^ 
The  llrft  decemvirs  were  Appius  Claudius,  T.  Ge«« 
nutiufi,  P.  Sextos,  Sp.  Vctunus,  C.  Juh'us,  A.  Man-* 
lius,  Ser.  Sulpitius,  Plnrifttius,  T  Romu'us,  ami 
Sp.  Pofthumius;  A.  U.  C.  304.  Under  them  thtf 
laws  which  had  been  expofed  to  public  view, 
that  every  citizen  might  fpeak  bis  fentiments* 
were  pubiicly  approved  of  as  conftitutional,  and 
ratified  by  the  pricfts  and  augurs  in  the  mcft  fo- 
lemn  and  reh'gious  mannci*.  They  were  ten  irt 
number,  and  were  engraved  on  tables  of  brafs; 
tW'O  were  afterwards  c\<'ded,  whence  they  weref 
called  the  laws  of  the  XU  t.iblcs,  Icfres  XII  tnlu-^ 
lurvm,  and  lej^ej  dfcttf  -v-  le'u  The  decem viral 
pcwer,  which  was  at  firft  beheld  by  all  ranks  oi 
people  with  ihe  greateft  fatisfa^ion,  was  conti- 
rued  ;  but  in  the  2^^  year  after  their  creation  the 
decemvirf  became  odious  on  account  of  their  ty- 
r»mny,  and  the  attempt  of  Ap  CUudiUs  to  ravifh 
Virginia  totally  abolifhed  the  office.  The  people 
were  fo  exafperated  againft  them,  that  they  d<* 
manded  them  from  the  ff^nate  to  burn  them  alive. 
Confuls  were  again  appointed,  and  tranquillity  re- 
eftablilhed  in  the  ftate.  11.  There  were  other  of- 
ficers in  Rome  called  decemvirs,  who  were  ori- 
ginally appointed  in  the  abfcence  of  the  proctor  ta 
adminifiei  iuftice.  Their  appointhitnt  became 
afterwards  neceflary,  and  they  generally  affifted 
at  falcs  Qi[\^i\  ftdtbaJfatiorifSt  becaufi-  a  fpear,  hafi 
ta,  was  fixed  at  the  door  of  the  place  where  thtf 
goods  were  expcfcd  to  fale.  They  were  called 
detemriri  litibusjudhand^s.  III.  The  cfficei-s  whoiil 
^  Digitized  by  CjO  Tarquill 
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Tarquin  appointed  to  guard  the  Sibilline  books 
were  alfo^called  deccm-vl  i.  They  were  originally 
two  in  number,  called  duumviri^  till  A.  U.  C.  388, 
when  their  number  was  increafed  to  ten,  five  of 
whom  were  chofen  from  the  plebeians  and  five 
from  the  patricians.  Sylla  increafed  their  num- 
ber to  15,  hence  called  Qu  in  decemvirs. 

*  DECENCE.^«./.  [decenae,  Fr.  dtcet,  Lat.] 

*  DECENCY.)  I.  Propriety  of  form;  proper 
formality  ;  becoming  ceremony  :  decence  is  feldom 
Tifed — In  good  works  there  may  be  goodnefsJn 
the  general ;  but  decence  and  graceful nefs  can  be  on- 
ly in  (he  particulars  in  doing  the  good.  Sprat, — 

She  fpeaks,  behi^ves,  and  adtd  juflas  iheought: 
But  never,  never  reach'd  one  genVous  thought  5 
Virtue  fhe  finds  too  painful  an  endeavour, 
Content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever.         Pope^ 
a.  Suitablenefs  to  chara<5ter :  propriety. — 

And  muft  I  own,  fhe  fatd,  my  fecret  fmart  ? 
What  with  more  decence  were  in  filence  kept. 

Dryien, 
— The  confideratioii  immediately  fubfequent  to 
the  being  of  a  thing,  is  what  agrees  or  difagrees 
with  that  thing ;  what  is  fuitable  or  unfuitable  to 
it ;  and  from  this  fprings  the  notion  of  decency  or 
indecency,  that  which  becomes  or  mifbecomes. 
South.  3.  Modefty  ;  not  ribaldry  ;  not  obfcenity. 
Imntoded  words  admit  of  no  defence  ; 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  fenfe.  Rofeom. 
DECENNALIA,  ancient  Roman  feftivals,  ce- 
lebrated  by  the  emperors  every  loth  year  of  their 
reigns,  with  facrifices,  games,  and  largefles  for 
the  people.  Auguftus  firfl  inflituted  thcfe  fo- 
lemnities,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs.  At  thefe  times  the  people  offered  up 
vows  for  the  emperor,  and  for  the  perpetuity  of 
the  empire;  which  were  therefore  called  *vota 
deeennalia,  Auguftus*s  view  in  eflablifhing  the 
decennab'a  was  to  preferve  the  empire  and  the  fo« 
vereign  power,  without  offence  or  reftraint  to  the 
people.  For  during  the  celebration  of  this  feafb, 
that  prince  ufed  to  furrender  up  all  his  authority 
into  the  hands  of  the  people ;  who,  filled  with 
joy,  and  charmed  with  the  goodnefs  of  Auguftus, 
immediately  delivered  it  to  him  bftck  again. 

*  DECENNIAL,  adj,  [from  decenniumt  X-atin.] 
What  continues  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years. 

*  DECENNOVAL.      )  adj.  ^decern  and  novem^ 

*  DECENNOVARY.  5  Latin.]  Relating  to 
the  number  nineteen.— Meton,  of  old,  in  the  time 
of  the  Pcloponnefian  war,  conftituted  a  decettnoifal 
circle,  or  of  nineteen  years ;  the  fame  which  we 
now  call  the  golden  number.   Holder, 

*  DECENT,  fl^.  [decenjy  Latin.]  i.  Becoming; 
fit ;  fuitable. — Since  there  niufl  be  ornaments  both 
in  paiir.ing  and  poetry,  if  they  are  not  neceffary, 
they  muit  at  leafl  be  decent ;  that  is,  in  their  due 
place,  and  but  moderately  ufed.  Dryden,  %.  Grave ; 
not  guudy  ;  not  oftentatioud. — 

Come,  penfivc  nun,  devout  and  pure, 
Sobrr,  ftcdfalt,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkeft  grain 
Flowing  with  majeftick  train, 
And  Cable  flole  of  Cyprus  lawn 
O'er  the  decent  fhouldcrs  drawn.  Milton. 

3,  Not  wanton;  not  imcnodefl. — 

*  DECENTLY,  adv.  [from  d^'cent.]  i.  In  a 
proper  manner;  with  fuitable  behaviour;  with* 
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out  incanrtefs  or  oftcntation.— They  cood  not  dc 
cently  refufe  afliftance  to  a  perfon,  who  had  pu- 
nifhed  thofe  who  had  inulted  their  relation. 
Broome.    2,  Without  immodefly^— 

Pad  hope  of  fafety,  'twas  his  latcft  qare. 
Like  falling  Csefar,  decently  to  die.  Dryden. 

*  DECEPTIBILITY.  n.  f.  [from  deceit?^  Li- 
ablenefs  to  be  deceived. — Some  erronrs  are  fo* 
fleflicd  in  us,  that  they  maintain  their  intereft  u- 
pon  the  deceptibility  of  our  decayed  natores. 
Glan*ville. 

*  DECEPTIBLE.  a^,  [from  deceit.}  Liable  to 
be  deceived ;  open  to  impofture ;  fiibjeA  to  fraud. 
— The  firft  and  father  canfe  of  common  errour,  is 
the  common  infirmity  of  human  nature ;  of  whofe 
deceptible  condition,  perhaps,  there  ihould  not 
need  any  other  evi^ion  than  the  frequent  erroun 
we  fhali  ourfelves  commit.  Brown. 

{i.)  •  DECEPTION.  n./.[deceptioy  Latin.}  u 
The  a^  or  means  of  deceiving ;  cheat ;  fraud ;  fal- 
lacy.— Bemg  thus  divided  from  truth  in  thein- 
felves,  they  are  yet  farther  removed  by  advenicnt 
dfception.  Browa. — All  deception  is  a  mifapplying 
of  thofe  figns,  which,  by  compact  or  inflitution 
were  made  the  means  of  men's  fignifying  or  con- 
veying their  thoughts.  South,  a.  The  ftate  of  be- 
ing deceived. — 

Reafon,  not  impoflibly  may  meet 

Some  fpecious  objed  by  the  foe  fubom'd. 

And  fall  into  deception  unaware.  Mibon* 

(2.)  Deception  bay,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  North  America,  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean. 
Lon.  114.  5.  W.  Lat.  46.  10.  N. 

*  DECEPTIOUS.  adj.  [from  deceit:\  Deceit- 
ful ;  apt  to  deceive.— 

Yet  therfc  is  a  credence  in  my  heart. 
That  doth  invert  th*  atteft  of  eyes  and  ears; 
As  if  thofe  organs  had  deceptiotu  fundions, 
Created  only  to  calumniate.  Sbakeff 

*  DECEPTIVE,  adj.  [from  deceit.-]  Having  th«  ' 
power  of  deceiving.  DiS. 

*  DECEPTORY.  adj.  [from  deceit.]  Contain- 
ing  means  of  deceit.   Did. 

*  DECEWVT.  adj.  idecerptust  1^21.]  Cropped; 
taken  off.   Dia. 

*  DECERPTIBLE.  adj.  [decerpo,  Lat.]  That 
may  be  taken  ofY.  Di&. 

*  DECERPTION.  n.  /.  [from  decerpt.]  The 
adl  of  cropping  or  taking  off,  Difi. 

*  DECERTATION.  n.f.  [decertatio,  Lat.]  A 
contention  ;  a  llriving ;  a  difpute.  Oi8* 

*  DECESSION.  n.  f.  \deceJio  Latin.]  A  de- 
parture ;  a  goifig  away.  Di3. 

DECHALES,  Claudius  Francis  Milliet,  an  ex- 
cellent mathem^ician,  mechanic,  and  aflronoixier, 
defcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Cham- 
berry  in  161 1.  His  principal  performances  are  an 
edition  of  Euclid's  Elements^  in  which  the  unfeiv 
viceable  propofitions  are  reje^fted,  and  the  ufes  of 
thofe  retained,  annexed  ;  adifcourfe  on  fortifica- 
tion ;  and  another  on' navigation.  Thefe  with 
others  have  been  colle^ed  firft  in  3  vols  folio,  and 
afterwards  in  4,  under  the  title  of  Mundus  Ma* 
thematicm:  being  indeed  a  complete  courfe  of 
mathematics.  He  died  in  1678,  profcffor  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  univerfity  of  Turin. 

*  To  DECHARM.  v.  a.  Idecharmer,  French-l 
To  counterad  a  charm;  to  dilenchanl.— Notwith- 
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toding  the  faelp  of  phyftck,  he  wae 
•cured  by  decJbarmuig  the  witchcraft.  H* 
DECIATES,  or  )  an  ancient  people  of  ( 
DECJATII,  J  Narbonerfis,  near  the 

4mof  Italf,  on  the  MediterranMn. 

DECIATUM  oppiDuM,  in  ancient  geograpliy, 
1  town  of  the  Dec^tes,  fitnated  between  Antibca 
ifod  Nice;  now  in  the  diocefe  of  Grace  and 
Aotibes. 

•  To  DECIDE.  V.  a.  Ideeuioy  Latin:']  f .  To  fix 
tfaeerentof;  to  determine. — 

Thedayapproach'd  when  fortune  ihould^^iii^ 
Th'  important  enterprizCf  and  give  the  bride. 

DryJcn, 
s.  To  determine  a  queftion  or  difpute. — 
Who  fhall  iUeide^  when  dcx^ors  difagree, 
Aod  foundeft  cafuifts  doubt  f  Pope. 

DECIDENCE.  n.  /.  [Juidtntia,  Utin.]  i. 
The  quality  of  being  ihed,  or  of  falling  off.  3. 
Tliead  of  falling  away.— Men  obferving  the  drcU 
.joKtoi  their  horn,  do  fall  upon  the  conceit  that 
kanoually  rotteth  away,  and  fucceffively  renew- 
!  <th  a|:aiD.  Broqvn'j  Vulgar  £rrourj. 

•  DECIDER.  If./  [homdeddf.]  1.  One  who 
i  ^etamiocs  caufes^ — ^I  cannot  think  that  a  jefter,  or 

a  moftkey,  a  droll  or  a  puppet,  can  be  proper  judges 
triro^iof  controverfy.  IVattj. — The  man  is  no 
iU  inidtr  in  common  cafes  of  property,  where 
fartyitout  of  the  queftion.  Swift,  a.  One  who 
temBinn  quarrels. 

DfCIDUA  FOLIA.     See  Botany,  G/ofar/. 
.  (1.)  •  DECIDUOUS,  adj.  [deddmuy  Lat.]  Fall- 
Bg;  Dot  perennial;  not  lading  through  the  year. 
— Id  botany  the  perianthinm,  or  calyx,  is  decidu* 
«u,  with  the  flower.  Quiney. 

(1.)  Deciduous.    See  Defoliation. 

•  DECIDUOUSNESS.  ».  /  tfrom  deciduous.] 
Aptnffstofiill;  quality  of  fading  once  a-year.  Diff, 

DECIL,  in  aftronomy,  an  afpe^  or  po fit  Ion 
rf  two  planets,  when  they  are  diflant  from  each 
«^r*i  tenth  part  of  the  zodiac. 

(tJ  •  DECIMAL,  adj.  Ideeimm,  Lat.]  Nam- 
«wl  by  ten  ;  multiplied  by  ten. — In  the  way  we 
taie  now  to  name  numbers  by  millions  of  millions 
OT  millions,  it  is  -bard  to  go  beyond  eigjitcen,  or, 
it  moft,  fonr  and  twenty  daimal  progreflions, 
»»t!tottt  confufion.  LoeJke. 

(i.)  Decimal  *ARiTHMET«c,  the  art  of  com- 
puting by  decimal  fradions.    See  Arithmetic, 

.•r^  DECIMATE.  V. 

tt^;  to  take  the  tenth. 

(1.).*  DECIMATION.  «./  {from  decimate.] 

'•A  lithing;  a-feledlion  of  every  tenth  by  lot  or 

wjerwife.    a.  a  fele<aion  by  lot  of  every  tenth 

*Wier,  In  a  general  mutiny,  for  punifhment. — 

By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death. 

Take  thou  the  deft  in'd  tenth.  '^bakef. 

A  decimation  I  will  ftridtly  make 
Or  all  who  my  Charinus  did  forfake ; 
And  of  each  legion  each  centurion  (hall  die. 
{   \  TN  Dryden. 

W  Decimation  was  a  punifhment  inflated 
^ihe  ancient  Romans,  on  fuch  foldiers  as  quit- 
.r^JJ^'^'f  pofls,  or  behaved  themfelves  cowardly 
I    "[^Dt  fiold.    The  names  of  the  guilty  ^ere  put 
I   Jfozn  umor  helmet,  and  as  many  were  drawn 
i  ^  M  made  the  tenth  pirt  of  the  whole  number, 
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fuddcniy  ard  thofe  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  others 
fav.  1.  The  ancient  K.man  militia,  to  puuilh 
whole  legions  when  thry  iiad  fa'knl  in  their  duty, 
mi  >  the  foldiers  draw  fots,  and  put  every  loth 
mm  •  J  dentil  for  an  example.  The  Romans  had 
alfo  tie  viCRsiMATio,  and  even  centijimptiot 
when  only  the  10th  or  jooth  man  fuffered  by  lot. 

•  To  DECIPHER.  tF.  a.  \dechijfrery  French.] 
I.  To  explain  that  which  is  written  in  ciphers : 
this  is  the  common  ufe — Zelmane,  that  had  the 
fame  character  in  her  heart,  could  eafily  d^ciphrr 
\U  Sidney. — AflTurance  is  writ  in  a  private  charac-  ' 
ter,  not  to  be  read,  nor  underftood,  but  by  the 
confcience,  to  which  the  fpirit  of  God  has  vouch- 
fafed  to  decipher  it.  Sautb,  2.  To  WTite  out ;  to 
mark  down  in  charattcrs.— Then  were  laws  of  ne- 
ceffity  invented,  that  Co  every  particular  fubjedt 
might  find  his  principal  pleafure  deciphered  unto 
him,  in  the  tables  of  his  laws.  Locke.  3.  To 
ftamp ;  to  charaAerife ;  to  mark. — 

You  are  both  deciphered 
Tor  villains  mark'd  with  rape.  Sbakefp, 

4.  To  unfold  %  to  unravel ;  to  explain,  as,  to  de- 
cipher an  ambii^ous  fpeecb, 

•  DECIPHERER,  n.f.  (from  decipher.]  One 
who  explains  writings  in  cipher. 

DECIPHERING,  n.f.  the  art  of  reading  or  ex- 
plaining ciphers.  See  Cipher.  The  rules  of  de- 
ciphering are  different,  according  to  the  language 
in  which  the  ciphers  are  wrote :  but  in  fad  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  form  any  general 
rules,  which  will  apply  in  all  cafes  to  the  difco- 
very  of  the  meaning  of  ciphers ;  which  are  arbi- 
trary in  their  nature,  and  the  rules  of  which  mull 
viry  in  almoft  every  diiTerent  inftance  of  impor- 
tance, as  the  fole  object  of  thofe  who  u(e  them 
is  to  prevent  a  poflibility  of  dete^ion.  And 
where  even  the  language  in  which  the  ciphers  are 
wrote  is  uncertain,  the  difficulty  of  deciphering 
muft  be  greatly  increaied,  and  the  art  rendered 
entirely  conjedlural. 

•  DECISION,  n.f.  (from  decide.]  i.  Deter- 
mitiation  of  a  difference,  or  of  a  doubt. — The 
nnmber  of  the  undertakers,  the  worth  of  fome  of 
them,  and  their  zeal  to  bring  the  n  itter  to  a  ^e- 
cijion^  are  fure  arguments  of  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  it.  fi^ood^ard.-^V^'sx  is  a  diredt  ap- 
peal to  God  for  the  decijion  of  fome  difpute, 
which  can  by  no  other  means  be  determined.  4^- 
terhury.    %.  Determination  of  an  event. — 

Thfir  arms  are  to  the  laft  decifion  bent, 
And  fortune  labours  with  the  vaft  event.  Dry^. 
3.  It  is  ufcd  in  Scotland  for  a  narrative,  or  re- 
ports of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  feffion 
there. 

•  DECISIVE.  BdJ.  [from  decide.]  I.  Having 
the  power  of  determining  any  difference;  condu- 
five.-^Such  a  reflection,  though  it  carries  nothing 
^rfe6t\y  Jecifi*ve  in  it,  yet  creates  a  mighty  con- 
fidence in  his  breaft,  and  ftrengthens  him  much 
in  his  opinion,  j^tterbury.  a.'' Having  the  j>ower 
of  fettling  any  event. — 

For  on  th'  event, 
Deciji^e  of  this  bloody  day,  depends 
The  fate  of  kingdoms.  Philips. 

•  DECISIVELY,  ad-v.  [from  decifive.]  In  a  con- 
cluHve  manner. 

L»  DE- 
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,f>ECI6rv  INESS.  «.  /.  [from  declfive.']     The    tbc  waist. 
power  of  .r  .ument  or  evidciice  to  terminate  any 
difference,  or  fettle  an  event. 

♦  DEC ;SOIlY.a^.  [from //^f'VZf.]  Able  to  de- 
fermiiie  or  decide. 

( I.)  DECIUS,  Cn.  Metiiis,  a  native  of  Panpo- 
>iis,  fent  by  the  emperor  Philip  to  appeale  a  fedi- 
tion  in  Moefia,  Inftead  of  obeying  his  mailer's 
comrran^,  he  aflumed  the  imperial  purple,  and 
i'oon  afUT  marched  againft  hjm,  and  at  his*  death 
became  the  only  emperor,  He  %nalizcd  himfclf 
pgainlt  the  Perlians ;  and  when  he  marched  againft 
the  Goth^,  he  puilied  his  horfe  into  a  deep  marfli, 
fioa  which  he  could  not  cxtric.ite  hiu.fclf,  and 
f  e^'.fhcd  with  z\\  his  army  by  the  darts  of  the  bar- 
barians, A.  D.  25  J,  after  a  reign  of  two  years. 

(a— 4.)  Decius  Wus;  the  name  of  3  patrio- 
tic liomins  :  viz.  i.  A  celebrated  conful,  who,  af- 
tpr  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted  himfelf  to 
Ihe  gods  manes  for  the  fafety  of  his  country,  in  a 
battle  againft  the  Latins,  about  340  years  before 
the  Auguftan  age.  a.  His  fon  Decius  Mus  imi- 
itated  his  exantple,  and  devoted  himfelf  in  like 
jnaaner  in  his  4tn  confuKhip,  \yhen  t^ghtin):;  ag^init 
the  Gauls  and  S^mnites.  3.  His  giandfon  alfo 
did  the  farpe  in  the  war  againft  Pyrrhus  and  ihe 
Tarentioes.  This  ^6tiop  of  devoting  one's  felf 
was  of  infinitc  fervice  to  the  ftate.  The  foldiers 
jAere  animated  by  the  example,  and  induced  to 
follow  with  intrepidity  a  commander  who,  array- 
Mi  in  an  unufual  drcfs,  and  addrefTrng  himfelf  to 
the  gods  with  folemn  invocation,  ruHied  into  the 
thickeft  part  of  the  enemy  to  meet  his  fate. 

DECIZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Nievre,  feated  on  an  iilaud  which  abounds  with 
coal,  fulphur,  and  antimony,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Airon  and  Loire.  It  is  16  miles  ii£.  of  ]^^cvers. 
Lon.  3.  -?!.  F.  Lat,  46.  50.  N- 

( I.)  *  DECK.  ft,f.  [from  the  verb.]  j.  The 
floor  of  a  ftiip.-*  We  have  alfo  raifwl  our  fecond 
iic-ckif  and  given  more  \cnt  thereby  to  our^ord- 
Dance,  trying  on  our  nether  ovcrloop,  RtiUi^h, — 
If  any,  horw  and  bred  under  d^ck,  had  no  infor- 
mation but  what  fenfe  affords,  he  would  be  of  o- 
pinion  that  \\\c  i>iip  was  as  ftable  as  a  houfe. 
Gi.mville  a-  Pack  of  cards  piled  reguUrly  on 
each  other.— Bcfides  gems,  m«iny  other  forts  of 
itones  aj^e  regularly  figured:  the  Amianthi^s,  of 
p«in;llel  threads,  as  in  the  pile  of  velvet ;  and  the 
Selenites>  of  parallel  plates^  as  in  a  deck  of  cards. 
Gre<uf» 

(a.)  TJbf  Deck  is  the  pJankcd  floors  of  a  lliip, 
\vhich  conned  the  fides  together,  ard  fciic  asdif* 
fcrent  pia|.fprais  to  fupporttlic  artillj-ty  and^  lodge 
the  men ;  a^  sUo  to  preferve  tlie  cargo  fmm  the 
fca  in  merchant' veflcls.  '  As  all  Ibips  are  broader 
at  the  lower  deck  than  on  the  next  above  ity  and 
as  the  cannon  thereof  ai^  always  heavieft,  it  isne- 
ceflary  that  the  frame  of  it  fliould  be  much  ftrong- 
pr  tha!i  that  of  the  others ;  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
ion  the  ad  or  middle  deck  ought  to  be  ftfonger 
than  the  uj^per  deck  or  forccaftle,  ^hips  of  the 
ift  and  ad  latesarefurniflicd  with  3  whole  decks, 
reaching  f^ona  the  ileii  to  the  frern,  befides  a  fore- 
i:aftle  and  a  ouarter  d^ck,  which  extends  from 
the  ftern  to  Ine  mamraaft ;  K-tween  which  and  the 
i'orecaftie  a  vacancy  is  kft  in  the  middle,  opening 
io  the  upper  deck,  and  forming  what  is  called 
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There  is  yet  another  deck  above  the 
hinder  or  aftmoft  part  of  the  quarter  deck,  calU 
ed  the  roop,  which  alfo  fenres  as  a  roof  for  the 
captain's  cabin  or  couch.  The  inferior  (hips  (^ 
the  line  of  battle  are  equipped  with  two  decks  an4 
a  half;  and  frigates,  Iloups,  &c.  with  one  gun- 
deck  and  a  balf,  with  a  fpar-deck  below  to  lodge 
the  crew.  The  decks  are  formed  an4  fuftained 
by  the  beams,  the  clamps,  the  water-ways,  ths 
carlings,  the  ledges,  the  knees,  and  two  rows  of 
fmall  pillars  called  stanchions,  &c.  Seethed 
articles.  That  the  figure  of  a  decky  with  its  cor* 
r.ipondiog  parts,  may  be  more  clearly  under- 
ftood,  we  have  given  a  plan  of  the  lower  decfc  of 
a  74  'gun  fliip  in  P/ate  CIX.  Jig.  7.  And  as  both 
fidch  of  the  deck  are  exadly  fimilar,  the  pieD?8  by 
which  it  is  fupported  app^ai^  on  one  fide,  and  ca 
the  other  pde  the  planks  of  the  floor  of  which  it 
is  compofed,  as  laid  up  on  thofe  upper  pieces, 
A,  the  principal  or  ipain  hati:h-way.  B,  the  ftern* 
poft.  C,  the  ftem,  D>  the  beams,  compoied  of 
three  pieces,  as  exhibited  by  D,  in  one  of  which 
the  dotted  lines  fnow  the  arrangement  of  one  q£ 
the  beams  under  the  other  fide  of  the  fleck.  £» 
pail  of  the  vertical  or  hanging  knees.  F,  the  hor 
rizontal  or  lodging  knets,  which  faften  the  beams 
to  the  fides.  G,  the  carlings  ranging  fore  ami 
aft,  from  one  beam  to  another.  H,  the  gun- 
ports.  I,  the  punap  dales,  being  large  wo^xitfQ 
tubes,  which  return  the  water  from  the  pumpi 
into  the  fea.  K,  the  fpurs  of  the  beams,  beiog 
cui-ved  pieces  of  timber  ferving  as  half-beams  to 
fiipport  the  decks,  where  a  whole  beam  cannot 
be  placed  on  account  of  the  hatchways.  L,  tb«« 
wing-tranfom,  which  is  bolted  by  the  midd'e  tA 
the  ftern.-poft,  and  who(e  ends  reft  upon  the  fa- 
ihion-pieces.  Mt  the  bulk-head  pr  partition,  which 
inclofes  the  manger,  and  prevents  the  ^ater  which 
enters  at  the  hawfe-holes  from  running  aft  between 
decks.  NN,  the  fore  hatch-wav.  CO.  the  after 
hatch-way.  P,  the  drum-head  of  the  gear  capfienu 
Pp,  the  drum-bead  of  the  main-capftera.  \§  the 
wing-tranfom  knee.  R,  one  of  the  breaft  hookl 
under  the  gun-deelc.  S,  the  breaft  hook  of  the 
gun  deck.  TT,  the  ftation  of  the  chain-pumpi. 
V,  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  the  timbers  at  the 
height  of  fhe  gun  deck.  UU,  fcuttjes  leading  to 
the  gunner's  ftore-roonii  and  the  bread-room.  W, 
the  ftation  of  the  fcre-maft.  X,  the  ftation  of  tl»e 
main-maft.  Y,  the  ftation  of  the  mi«en-maft.  Z, 
the  ring-bolts  9f  the  decks,  ufed  to  retain  tbe  can- 
non whilft  charging.'  aa.  The  ripg  bolts  of  the 
Gdes  whereon  the  tackles  are  hooked  that  fccure 
the  cannon  at  fea.  caady  The  water  wayi 
through  which  the  fcuj>per  boles  are  pierced,  i^ 
c;»rry  the  water  off"  fr<)m  the  deck  into  the  fea* 
b  &9  Plan  of  the  foremoft  and  aftmoft  cable-bit8» 
with  their  crofs- pieces  J /f,  and  their  ftandards^r. 
Thus  are  reprefented  on  one  fide  all  the  pieces 
which  fuftain  the  deck  with  its  cannon;"  and  on 
the  other  fide,  the  deck  itfelf,  with  a  tier  of  31 
pounders  planted  in  battery  thereon.  To  fliow 
the  ufe  of  the  breeching  and  train  tackle,  one  of 
the  gftns  is  drawn  in,  as  ready  for  charging.  The 
number  of  beams  by  which  the  decks  of  ftips  ^^ 
fupported,  is  often  very  different,  according  to 
the  praaice  of  different  countries ;  the  ftrength 
of  tte  timber  of  which  the  bcami  *re  frawt^ » ^ 

•" !»? 
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Jfcc  fcrcias  for  which  the  ftiip  is  calcul.ited.  The 
iffik  which  coDtains  th^  train  of  a  fire-iliip  is  fur- 
fiiihed  with  an  equipage  peculiar  to  itfclf.    See 

flll'SHlK 

(j.)  DfiCK»  FLUSH,  impltee  a  continued  floor 
Jaitlfrojn  ftera  to  fteni,  upon  one  line^  without 
any  ftops  or  istervalB. 

t40  Deck,  half,  a  fpace  under  the  quarter 
^k  of  a  Oiip  of  war,  contained  between  the 
foremoft  bulk  liead  of  the  fteerage  and  the  fore- 
ftttof  the  quarter-deck.  In  the  colliers  of  NoN 
(iimberluid  the  fteerage  itfelf  is  called  the  half^ 
ifsk^  and  is  ufually  the  habitation  of  the  crew. 

(5.)  Deck,  quarter.    See  N*^  a, 
,    •  To  Dick.  v.  a.  [decken^  Dutch,     i.  To  co- 
icr ;  to  overfpread.-'-* 

Ye  roifts  and  exhatationt,  that  now  rife 
From  hiU  or  fteaming  lake,  dufky  or  grey, 
h  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author,  rife ! 
Whether  to  Jeck  tirith  clouds  th'  uncotour'd  iky, 
Or  wet  the  tiiirfty  earth  with  falling  ftiowers, 
kifiag  or  faliiog,  ft  ill  advance  his  praiie.  Milton. 
a.  To  ircfs ;  to  array,—  * 

She  (cts  to  work  millions  of  fpinntng  wormsy 
That  in  their  green  ihops  weave  the  fmooth- 

hair'd  filk, 
Toirri^  her  ions.  Milton, 

5.  To  adorn ;  to  embellifh. — 

Now  the  dew  with  fpangles  Jfek*Jihc  ground* 
A  fwwter  fpot  of  earth  was  never  found.  Dryd, 
l>£CKENDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  near  the 
toibe.  In  the  year  1633,  '^  ^^^  taken  by  the 
Jwipiofthe  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and  retaken 
^  the  Swedes  in  1641.  It  is  a8  miles  NW.  of 
P*flau,  and  38  ESE.  of  Ratifbon.  Lon.  12.  S5-  H. 

•  DECKER  «./.  [from  ^Iftk.]  A  drrfier;  one 
^  apparels  or  adorns ;  a  covcrcr ;  as  a  talle^ 
ittker, 

•  Tq  declaim,  v.  n.  [Jfclomo,  I.atin.1  To 
ramgue;  to  fpeak  to  the  paflions ;  to  rhetoricate ; 
to  (peak  let  orations. — It  is  ufiial  for  mafters  to 
nake  their  boys  declaim  on  both  fides  of  an  argii- 
^t.  Siatift. — Drcfs  up  all  the  virtues  in  the  be^iu- 
<K»  of  oratory,  and  dtclnim  aloud  on  the  praife  of 

•  DECLAIMER.  »./.  [from  declaim,]  One  who 
B)ake«  ipetfches  yi-ith  intent  to  move  the  palficns. 
fjonr  Salamander  is  a  perpetual  Reclaimer  acainft 
y^^l.  Addi/on, 

S\)  •  DECLAMATION,  n.f.  UcLmoiioj  La- 

j^j   A  difcourfe  addrefled  to  the  paflions ;  an 

■Jangue;  a  fct  fpcech;  a  piece  of  rhetorick.— 

iftecaufe  why  declamations  prevail  fo  greatly,  is, 

Mat  nujn  fuller  themfelves  to  be  deluded.  Hooker, 

•-Thou  may'ft  forgive  hjs  anger,  while  thou  ma- 

«ft  ufe  of  the  plainnefs  of  his  declamation.  Taylor, 

ill.)  DEc{,AMATtON  may  be  defined,  a  fpcech 

^t  m  public,  in  thp  tone  and  manner  of  an  o* 

^^kjh,  oniting  the  exprcflion  of  adion  to  the  pro- 

pnety  of  pronunciation,  in  order  to  give  the  ftnti- 

Ottit  ii«  full  impreflion  upon  the  mind.     The 

I    J^  tt  alio  ufed  in  a  derogatory  fenfc,  as  when 

'    J.? "?•>  '*  fuch  a  fpeech  was  were  declamatimx^'' 

j    *  «nplies,  that  it  was  deficient  in  point  of  reafon- 

I    ^%  w  had  more/ound  th^nfin/e.    According  to 

!    r  ™^new  and  cuftoros  of  the  prefent  age,  pub- 

I    K  naracpjes  arc  ciade  only,  i.  la  the  pulpit :  a. 
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In  the  fcnate,  in  council,  or  other  public  aOem- 
bly  :  .1.  By  public  profeflbrs :  4.  On  the  thentri*. 

i.  Declamation  is  the  fULPiT.  The '.'i;:- 
nity  and  findiity  of  the  place,  and  the  imports,  ^s 
of  the  fubje<5t,.rt*quire  the  preacher  to  exeit  lie 
utmoft  powers  of  his  voice  to  produce  a  proiun. 
ciat  ion  that  is  ptrfcdtly  diftindt  and  harinoiilois^ 
and  that  he  obferve  a  deportment  anci  ac;!«'»ii 
which  is  exprcflive  and  graceful.  No  miin,  tl  'i?- 
fore,  who  is  dcftitute  of  a  good  voice,  ihoud  a- 
fcend  the  pulpit.  The  preacher  ftiould  not,  n<»cv, 
ever,  roar  like  a  common  cry*,  and  rerd  the  i  ir 
with  a  voice  like  thunder ;  for  fuch  kind  of  (i'> 
clamation  is  not  only  without  meaning  and  with* 
out  pcrfualion,  but  highly  incongruous  with  tt-e 
meek  and  gentle  fpirit  of  the  golpcl.  He  fhould 
llkcwife  take  particular  care  to  avoid  a  monott  ry  j 
his  voice  fliould  rife  from  the  beginning,  as  it  were  * 
by  digrees,  and  its  greateft.lt re npth  ihouid  b« 
exerted  in  the  application.  Each  i.-.l^xion  ot  the 
voice  (hould  be  adapted  to  the  phr?lt',  and  to  tht 
meaning  of  the  words;  and  each  remarkable  ex« 
prefTlrn  fhould  have  its  peculiar  inlifxion.  Tht 
dogmatic  requires  a  plain,  uniform  tone  of  voice 
only ;  and  the  menaces  of  the  gofpel  demand  t 
greater  force  than  its  promifes  and  rewards :  but 
the  latter  fhould  not  be  pronounced  in  the  foft  tor:e 
of  a  flute,  nor  the  former  with  the  loud  found  of 
8  trumpet.  The  voice  Ihould  ftill  retain  its  natu« 
ral  tone  in  all  its  various  inflexions.  Happy  it 
that  preacher,  to  whom  natune  has  given  a  voice 
that  is  at  once  (Irong,  flexible,  and  harmonious. 
An  air  of  complacency  and  benevolence,  as  well 
as  devotion,  ftiould  be  conftantly  vifible  in  the 
countenance  of  the  preacher.  But  every  appeaN 
ance  of  aft'e<itation  ?iuft  be  carefully  avoided:  for 
nothing  \b  fo  difguftful  to  an  audience,  as  even  tha 
femblance  of  dUlimulation.  Eyes  conftantly  roll- 
ing, turned  towards  heaven,  and  dreaming  with 
tears,  rather  denote  a  hyi)ocrite,  than  a  man  pofi» 
felTed  of  the  real  fpirit  of  religion,  and  who  teele 
the  true  import  of  what  he  preaches.  An  air  of 
afteifted  devotion  infallibly  deftroys  the  efficacy  of 
all  that  the  preacher  can  i'ly,  however  juft  and 
important  it  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
muft  avoid  eveiy  appearance  of  mirth  or  raillery, 
or  of  that  cold  unfeeling  manner,  which  is  fo  apt 
to  frec/e  the  heart  of  his  hearers.  The  body 
Ihould  be  in  general  eredt,  and  in  a  natural  and 
eafy  attitude.  The  perpetual  mcaiVment  c?  con- 
tortion, of  the  body,  has  a  ri(^;;:j3bt)ft.  'dfd  in 
the  pulpit,  and  makes  the  figurt'^cfft'  pr«:acher 
and  a  harlequin  too  fimilar.  On  the  ot'bc?  hand, 
he  ou^ht  not  to  remain  conftantly  upright  and 
motionlefs,  like  a  fpeaking  ftatue.  The  motion*, 
cf  the  hands  give  a  ftrong  expreflion  to  a  difcourfe j 
Lut  they  fliould  be  decent,  grave,  noble,  and  ex- 
preflivc.  The  preacher,  who  is  inceflantly  ia 
adion,  who  is  perpetually  clafping  his  hand«,  or 
who  menaces  with  a  clcnchetl  fift,  or  counts  hie 
arguments  on  his  fingers,  will  only  excite  mirth 
among  his  auditory.  In  a  word,  declamation  it 
an  art  that  the  facred  orator  fliould  ftudy  with  af- 
fiduity.  The  defign  of  a  fermon  is  to  convince, 
to  affed,  and  to  perfuade.  The  voice,  the  coun- 
tenance, apd  the  adion,  which  are  to  protluce 
this  triple  e!  eft,  are  therefore  objedls  to  which 
the  preacher  Ihould  particularly  apply  himfelf. 
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B.  Declamation  in  thi^  senatEi  ^c.  The 
Reclamation  of  a  minifter  or  ftatefman  in  the  fc- 
nate,  in  council,  or  other  public  airembly,  is  of 
a  DBore  unconfined  nature.  To  perfuade,  to 
move  the  pailions,  and  gain  an  afcendancy  in  a 
public  aflembljry  the  orator  ihould  himfelf  feel 
the  force  of  what  he  fays,  and  the  dtcUmation 
ihoul4  only  exprefs.tbat  internal  fenfation.  But 
nothing  iboiild  be  carried  to  exce^  A  fuavity 
an  the  tone  ^  ^oice,  a  dignity  of  deportment,  a 
gracefHl  a^ion,  and  a  certain  tranquillity  of  coun- 
tenance, iheuid  <:onftant)y  ^urooiBpany  the  ftatef- 
inan  when  he  (peaks  in  public,  even  when  he  i» 
moil  eameftly  engaged  in  debate,  or  when  he  is 
addrelTiRg  his  fovefeign  in  perfon.  A  pleating 
tone  of  voice,  and  a  dfftind  pronunciation,  pre- 
judice the  hearers  greatly  in  the  fpeaker's  favour. 
A  young  man  may  improve  thefe  to  a  furpriling 
ilegree.  Demofthenes,  who  had  a  natural  impe- 
diment in  his  fpeech,  was  accuftomed  to  go  to 
the  fea-ihore,  and  partly  filling  his  mouth  with 
Peebles,  he  declaimed  with  a  loud  voice.  The 
itones  by  degrees  gave  a  volubility  to  his  tofigue, 
and  the  roaring  of  the  waves  reconciled  him  in- 
fenfibly  to  the  noife  of  the  multitude. 

iii.  Declamation  of   public  professors. 
The  principal  objedt  of  a  public  profeHbr  is  the 
inflrudlton  of  the  ftudious  youth:  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  he  is  to  convince  and.  peifuade.    Every  tone 
^f  voice,  every  eKpreflion  erf  tlie  countenance,  or 
adion  of  the  body,  which  can  produce  this  e^e<ft 
by  enforcing  the  words,  ihould  therefore  be  em- 
ployed by  thofe  who  are  to  teach  the  fciences. 
There  is  one  efleotial  refleiSion  which  every  pro- 
felTor  ought  to  make ;  viz.  that  he  is  furrounded 
by  young  ft^idents,  naturally  pofleflcd  with  viva- 
city, often  ludicrous,  and  for  the  moft  part  pre- 
vioufly  inftruded  in    the   preparatory  fciences. 
l^ey  are  therefore  conftantly  inclined  to  criticife, 
to  jeft,  and  to  ridicule  :  for  which  reafon,  the  pro- 
^ffor  Hiottld  endeavour  to  infpire  them  with  re- 
aped and  attention,  by  a  grave,  commanding, 
and  venerable  countenance;  and  caret-ully  avoid 
all  appearance  of  grimace  in  his  adlion,  and  every 
kind  of  aifedation  in  his  difcourfe,  that  he  may  not 
afford  the  leaft  opportunity  for  plpafantry. 
-  iv.  Declamation  on  the  thkatre.   i.  The- 
atric dedamation  was  very  different  among  the 
ancients  from  what  it  is,  and  ought  to  be,  with  us, 
from  the  natuigf^  of  the  thing  itfelf,  and  from  the. 
<}iffere«ce  of  d'^^jimftances.    N umber lefs  paflages 
in  Quintiliii^irt  md  other  ancient  hiHorians,  critics, 
^rammariaps,  and  commentators,  evidently  prove, 
that  the  ancient  dramatic  declamation  w  as  lubfer- 
vlent  to  the  rules  of  the  mufical  rhythmus;  and 
fcythis,  according  to  Ariftides,  {De  Mnjcuy  lib.  i.) 
t^eir  adion,  as  well  as  recital  was  regulated.   But 
to  explain  this  feeming  paradox,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  here   fome  preliminary  remarks^ 
The  ancients  gave  a  much  more  extenfive  figniii- 
rfition  than  we  do  I©  the  word  mufica^  which  they 
iilieved  they  derived  from  fomc  of  the  mufes.  For 
t^is  reafon,  Ariftides  and  Quintilian  define  it  to  be 
^  An  art  that  teaches  all  that  relates  to  the  ufe  of 
tte  voice,  and  the  manner  of  pei  forming  all  the 
naotions  of  the  body  with  grace:"    Therefore 
poetry,  declamation,  dancing,  pantomimes,  and 
anany  othicr  gdiures  and  e^ercifes^  were  fubfer- 
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vicnt  to  this  art.  a.  That  part  of  general  mo- 
fic,  which  taught  the  art  of  declamation  and  get 
ture,  according  to  the  rules  of  an  eftablifhed  me- 
thod, (and  which  we  perform  by  inflind,  or 
at  moft  by  the  aid  of  common  fenfe),  was  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  name  oihypocritu  mmjic:  and  this 
mufical  art  was  called  by  the  Greeks  orcbefis;  and 
by  the  Kom^n^  faltaiio.  It  yvas,  however,  fo  far 
from  being  an  advanUge,  that  it  was  a  mark  of 
great  impeifedion.  For,  i«  it  was  an  inftance  of 
high  abfurdity  to  reprefent  a  tragedy,  or  comedy 
before  an  audience  of  ao,ooo  people,  the  far  great-, 
er  part-  of  whom  could  neither  hear  nor  fee  what 
paffed  to  any  purpofe.  The  theatres  of  London 
aad  Paris  may  conveniently  contain  about  looo 
perfons ;  and  that  is  found  fufficient  in  the  moft 
populous  dties,  where  there  are  feveral  places  of 
entertainment '  on  the  iame  day,  and  where  the 
people  are  reafonable  enough  to  fucceed  each  o«< 
ther  in  their  diversions.  As  the  features  of  the 
face  could  not  b^  drftinguiihed  at  fo  great  a  dif. 
tance,  and  itiil  lefs  the  ^Iteration  of  countenance 
to  reprefent  the  different  paffions,  they  were  o* 
bliged  to  have  recourfe  to  maiks ;  a  wretched,  * 
childifh  invention,  that  deftroyed  all  the  ftreogtb 
and  variety  of  expreffion.  Their  adion  became 
extravagant;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fublervient 
to  a  regular  mechanifm,  which  prevented  all  the 
refinement,  and  ail  the  pleafure  of  furprife,  in  the 
performance ;  and  muft  have  had  an  eli^  hor« 
ribly  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  were  near  the  ftflge* 
3. 'The  egregious  imperfedion  of  their  language 
likewife,  which  conMed  of  fyllables'  long  and 
Aiort,  whofe  duration  was  determined  by  a(  let : 
meafure  of  time,  and  their  manner  of  tuning  thefe 
fyllables,  after  the  method  of  the  orchefis  of  the 
Greeks,  was  another  difadvantage.  For  by  thefe 
meam  they  determined  by  notes  or  chara^erT 
placed  after  the  long  and  fhort  fyllables,  not  only 
the '  nature,  but  the  doration,  of  eiatcb  adioiu 
Nothh)g  could  be  more  affeded  and  difguftfiilt 
than  Aich  a  method  of  declaiming.  How  far  fo- 
perior  in  this  reiped  are  the  modems,  who  con- 
iult  oature  alone  in  their  theatric  declamation; 
wbo  can  makje  the  audience  hear  each  figh ;  who 
oan  accompany  it  with  a  proper  attitude ;  who 
can  inceffantly  vary  their  adion ;  who  can  feiie 
the  lucky  moment,  and  make  the  countenance 
fully  exprefs  the  fenfation s  of  the  mind  ?  Nature 
does  all  here;  and  art,  infinitely  inferior  rona». 
ture,  did  all  anoong  the  ancients.  Modem  decla- 
mation cannot  be  fubfervient  to  a  mufical  rhyth- 
mus,  feeing  we  fpeak  rapidly,  and  without  affec- 
tation. Our  adors  learn  their  art  without  art, 
from  nature  itfelf,  a^Tifted  by  refiedion ;  and  they 
arrive  at  a  degree  of  excellence  infinitely  greater 
than  that  of  the  ancients,  by  a  method  fiir  more 
fimplci  and  by  efforts  incompanibly  more  eafy. 
4.  We  do  not  exadly  know  what  the  theatric  de- 
clamation of  the* ancients  was ;  nor  what  were  the 
mufical  raftruments  which  accompanied  t half  de- 
clamation-.' The  title  to  the  Eunuch  of  Terence 
fays,  for  example,  "  That  Flaccus,  the  freedmaa 
of  Claudius,  made  the  mufic  of  that  piece,  in 
which  he  employed  the  two  flutes,  the  right  and 
the  left."  Thefe  flutes,  probably,  gave  the  tone 
to  the  ador  ;  which  muft  have  had  a  very  odd  cf- 
fed  on  the  audience*    Moft  of  the  ^mcient  pieces 

have 
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eiidkr  titles.    Thofe  who  wiffi  to  Y 

J  iofenned  of  the  art  of  declaiming  among 

rOireksaDd  Romans,  ^ay  read  the  Critical 

lOQ  Poetry  and  Painting  by  the  Abbe 

The  third  part  of  that  work  confifts  en- 

^gf  iearned  refearches  and  ingenious  reflexions 

^1  ffilf  pra&ice  of  the  ancients.    But  th  is  art 

djBo  place  in  modem  declamation.    5. 

\  pdiflied  nations  of  modem  Enrope  da 

npony  their  difcouiTes,  with  fo  many 

as,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did. 

i  found  the  method  of  animating  a  dii^ 

y  acd  ginng  it  an  exprefflon,  by  the  fimple' 

'  s  of  the  voice,  and  by  the  features  of  the 

i;  which  is  far  more  decent,  ju(t,  and 

I,  than  thofe  contortions  which  derange  the 

iattitade  of  the  body,  and  give  the  <pi?aker 

frtf  a  harlequin.    6.  Expression,  therefore, 

tooce  the  effence  and  the  end  of  theatric 

,  and  the  means  o§  producing  it 

I  iD  a  pronunciation  that  is  fonorous,  dif- 

ladpfeafing,  fupported  by  an  a<ftion  that 

tail  proper  to  the  fubjeX.    If  the  beft 

:  poet  has  need  of  a  good  declaim  cr  or 

bto  make  bis  writing'produce  its  proper  ef- 

lleador  has  likewife  need  of  a  good  poet 

'Vhlmto  pteafband  affedt  by  his  aiflion : 

Ik  to  little  purpofe  that  he  endeavours  to 

|hB  aoditory  by  anitmg,  with  nature,  ati 

sof  art,  if  the  poet  has  not  fnmi(hed 

i  fentiments  that  are  rational  and  affedting. 

leaftor,  in  itudyhig  his  part  before  a  large 

^ivfaere  he  can  fee  his  whple  Bgure,  to  de- 

"llbe  moft   proper  expreffion  for  every 

I  flioald  confalt  nature,  and  endeavour 

fcher.    But,  in  this  imitation,  he  (hould 

eaot  to  make  too  fervile  a  copy.    He  has 

l^iUerve,  in  common  with  his  colieagues,^ 

''  I  in  painting :  The  theatre  is  intended 

1  hnitation  of  nature,  and  not  nature 

,  dy  and  comedy  form  piXores  of  hu- 

;  but  thefe  ptdtures  are  alfo  pieces  of  per- 

^  which  require  ftrokes  fomewhat  ftronger 

hie,  that  they  may  be  difcemed  at  a  dif- 

>  The  ador  is  elevated  to  a  conftderable 

» the  ground ;  he  is  furrounded  by  fee- 

Pjttt  leparated  from  the  audience  by  the 

^^  and  he  fpeaks  in  verfe;  all  this  it  not 

.^^ot  the  fpedator  is  to  accede  to  this  ne- 

Ifcfion,  in  order  to  piomote  his  own  plea- 

b  which  would  not  be  fo  great,  were  thefe 

««thcrwife.  Declamation,  therefore,  fhould 

i^  exceed,  but  never  lofe  fight  of  nature. 

P  J* tone  of  the  a^r's  voice  ftioold  be  natu- 

pt  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  theatre; 


(^    8;    )  .    tf    E    C 

parti-  obfervancel  TPhe  fpeaker,  who  begins  in  a  hrgfi 
tone,  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  fuftain  it  through 
the  whole  pie^e ;  and  he,  who  clamours  incef^ 
fantly  will  6nd  his  lungs  fail  him  in  thofe  partr 
where  the  Vehemence  of  paflRon  requires  the 
ftrongeft  efforts.  The  ftrongeft  touches,  the 
boldeft  figures,  will  not  there  ftand  out  from  the 
piAure  in  a  ftriking  manner.  The  deportment  of 
an  ador  fhould  be  conftantly  graceful,  decent, 
and  proper  to  the  eharader  he  repreients.  Art 
old  man  has  a  different  poiition  of  body  from  a 
yotKig  petit  maitre  ;  an  aged  queen  from  a  young^ 
princefs ;  a  noble  gallant  from  a  valet  de  chambre* 
A  rational  obfervanee  of  nature,  and  an  imitation 
of  the  beft  adors)  are  here  the  fureft  guides.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  adion  of  the  hands,  the 
theatric  ftep,  &c.  An  inanimated  figure,  a  body  iit 
the  pofition  of  a  flatue,  and  hands  immoveaole* 
are  as  difpleafing  in  the  fcene,  as  a  player  iifrhofe 
incefTant  gefticulation  refembled  the^aftion  of  a 
puppet.  10.  Every  adtor  who  afpires*to  make  hiaT 
art  fomething  more  tlian  merely  mechanical,  will 
begin  by  enabling  himfelf  readily  to  repeat  his  part, 
that  the  defeat  of  his  mtraory  may  notrembarraf* 
his  action.  When  he  is  fb  far  mafter  of  it,  he 
will  make  it  the  fiibjedt  of  ferious  reffeftfon  in  his 
dofet ;  endeavour  to  feize  the  true  fenfe  of  the 
author ;  and  to  find  out  that  expreflion  of  each 
fentiment  and  paffion,  which  Is  the  moft  natural, 
the  moft  ftriking,'and  beft  adapted  to  the  ftage; 
and  which  he  will  cultivate  by  repeated  effays,  till 
he  is  able  to  render  it  in  its  foil  force. 
.  ♦  DECLAMATOR,  «./.  [Latin.]  A  declaim- 
er;  an  orator;  a  rhetorician;  feldom  ufed.— 
Who  could,  I  fay,  hear  this  generous  declamatory 
without  being  fired  at  his  noble  zeal  f  Tatter. 

*  DECLAMATORY,  adj.  [deehmatoriusj  I^t.J 
I.  Relating  to  the  practice  of  declaiming ;  per-* 
taining  to  declamation :  treated  in  the  manner  of 
a  rhetorician.— This  a  while  fufpended  his  inter- 
ment, and  became  a  declamatory  theme  amongft 
the  religious  men  of  that  age.  fFotton^  4.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  paffions. — He  has  run  hnnfelf  into 
hw  own  declamatory  way,  and  almoft  forgotten 
that  he  was  now  ^ting  up  for  a  moral   poet. 


Drydefi. 

♦  DECLARABLE,  adj.  [from'  dfdare.)  Capa- 
ble of  proof. — ^This  is  declarable  from  the  beft 
writers.  Bro<wn. 

»  DECLARATION.  «•  /.  [from  declare.]  r. 
A  proclamation  or  affirmation ;  open  expreffion  ; 
publication.— -His  promifes  are  nothing  elfe  but 
declarations^  what  God  will  do  for  the  good  of 
men.  Hooker. — Though  wit  and  learning  are  cer- 
tain and  habitual  perfc<ftion8  of  the  mind,  yet  the 


laud  to  be  heard  by  all  the  audience, ,  declaration  of  them  which  alone,  brings  the  repute. 


fo  Tiolent  as  to  rend  their  ears.    A  pure 
I^Jcrful  pronunciation,  without  any  pnivin- 
^JCRU,  is  likewife  a  great  merit  in  an  ador ; 
JJ«fliould  alio  habituate  himfclf  to'fpeak  in  a. 
P^rfedly  diftind.     It  is  a  capital  point  in 
'racing  of  verfe,  not  to  feparate  the  two 
by  refting  too  long  on  the  cafwa  in  the 
or  dwelling  on  the  end  of  «ach  hemiftic, 
todoiog,  the  ador  falls  into  a  nK>not«ny, 
renblc  uniformity  of  cadence,  in  a  piece 
**fift»of  fome  thouiand  vcrfes.    The  gra- 
*«  the  ?oice  demand  alfo  a  very  judicious 


is  fubjedl  to  a  thouf^nd  hazards.  South.  %,  An 
explanation  of  fomething  doubtful.  Obfolete.  3. 
[In  law,]  Declaration  (declaratio)  is  properly  the 
ihewing  forth»  or  laying  out,  of  an  adion  perfon- 
al  in  any  fuit,  though  it  is  ufed  foroetimes  for 
both  perfonal  and  real  adions.  Covtel. 

•  DECLARATIVE,  adj.  [from  declare.}  Ma- 
king declaration;  explanatory.— The  names  of 
things  fhould  be  always  taken  from  fomething  ob- 
fervably  declarative  or  their  form  or  nature.  Gre«w. 
a.  Making  proclamation. — To  this  we  may  add 

th9 
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iKe  vox  popnVh  i'o  declarative  on  the  fame  fide. 

^Wfft. 

*  DECLARATORILY.  adv.  [from  dnlarato- 
ry^  Iq  the  farm  of  a  declaration;  not  in- a  de^ 
cretory  form. — Andreas  Alciatus  the  civilian*  and- 
Francifcus  dc  Cord ua,  have  both  deciaratorily  con* 
firmed  the  faoie.  Bro^wn^s  Vulgar  Errours. 

*  DECLARATORY,  adj.  ttVoro  dfclare.]  Af- 
firmative ;  expreflive ;  not  decretory  j  not  pro- 
miirory,  butexprefling  fomething  before  promifed 
or  decrccd.  'J  bus,  a  dtclaratory  law,  is  a  new  a<St 
confirming  a  former  law. — Thefe  bleflings  are  not 
only  declaratory  of  the  good  pleafure  and  inten- 
i'jyci  of  God  towards  them,  but  likewile  of  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  thing.  Tilhtfon, 

( I.)  *  To  DECLARE,  v.  a.  [decUxroi  Lat.]  i. 
To  clear;  to  free  from  obfcurity;  not  in  ufe.— 
To  declart  this  a  little,  we  muft  aHume  that  the  fur* 
faces  of  fuch  bodies  are  exadly  fmooth.  Boyle,  a. 
To  make  known  \  to  tell  evidently  and  openly. 
—It  hath  been  declared  unto  me  of  you,  that  there 
are  contentions  among  you.  i  Cor,  u  ii.  3.  To 
publiih  ;  to  proclaim. — Declare  his  glory  among 
the  heathen,  i  Cbron,  xvi.  44. .  4.  To  fhew  in 
open  view  J  to  Ihew  an  opinion  in  plain  terms.— In 
Csefar's  army  fomewhat  the  foldiers  would  have 
had,  yet  they  would  not  declare  themfelves  in  it, 
but  only  demanded  a  difcbarge.  Baron. — We  are 
a  confiderable  body,  who,  upon  a  proper  occa- 
fion,  would  not  fail  to  drclare  themfelves.  Mdi/. 

(».)  •  To  Declarb.  v.  n-  To  make  a  decla- 
ration;  to  proclaim  fome  refolution  or  opinion^ 
or  favour  ot*  oppofition,  with /or  or  a^;nhifl,-^ 
The  internal  faculties  of  will  and  underllanding, 
decreeing  and  declaring  axainfl  them.  Taylor,-^ 
God  is  faid  not  to  have  left  himfelf  without  wit 


)  fi   £    C 

as  ihe  would  never  aftef*  hear  of  his  fuit.  Batm* 
— Two  general  motions  all  animatioB«  have,  thxt 
is,  their  beginning  and  increafe  ;  and  two  mon^i* 
that  is,  their  (late  and  t^dmation,    Browtt.     u 
The  adt  of  bending  down  ;  a>,  a  £lc£iin*iVon  of  tfee. 
head.    3.  Variation  from  re^itude ;  oblique  m»* 
tion  ;  obliquity — Suppofins:  there  were  "a  d<cU», 
Hfl//off  ot  atoms,  yet  will  it  not   eflTc^   what  they- 
intend ;  for  then  they  do  all  incline,  and  fo  thdr 
will  be  no  more  concourte  than  if  they  did  pcswi 
pendicularly  defcend.  Buy. — This  g/^c/iaaium  oi ^ 
toms  in  their  defcent,  was  itfelf  either  neceifvf* 
or  voluntary.  Bcnihy.    4.  Deviation  from  moitfij 
reiflitude. — That  a  peccant  creature  fiiould  diii^ 
prove  and  repent  of  every  declination  and  violatioa 
of  the  rujcs  of  juil  and  honeR,  this  right  rea^i 
difcourling  upon  the  flix:k  of  its  own  princ»p>« 
could  not  but  infer*  SouiWs  Strmatij.      5.  Varia- 
tion from  a  fixed  point. — There  is  no  aecMnatim 
of  latitude,  nor  variation  of  the  elievation  of  U* 
pole,  notwiihftanding  what  fome   have  afferftd 
ffood^ard*    6.  [lu  navigation]    The  vanation cC. 
the  needle  from  the  dire<5ion  to  Notth  and  Souths 
7.  [In  aftronomy.]  The  declination  of  a  liar  wccaU 
its  ftiorteft  diftancefrom  ttie  equator.  Brovm.  S.lltt 
grammar.)  The  declenfion  or  inflexion  of  a  doub 
through  its  various  terminations.     9.  DBCt/i»i« 
TioN  o/a  Plane  [in  dialling],  is  an  arch  of  the  ho- 
rizon, comprehendetl  either  between  the  plane  and 
the  prime  vertical  circle,  if  accounted  from  the 
Eaft  or  Weft :  or  elfe  between  the  meridian  and 
the  plane,  if  accounted  from  the  N*»rth  to  SooJb.  j 
Hatrij. 

(i.)  Declination,  in  aftronomy,  (J  r.  defQ 
is  either  N.  and  S.  and  either  true  or  apparent,  ac* 
cording  as  the  real  or  apparent  place  of  the  ob* 


nefa  in  the  world,  there  being  fomething  fixed  in  je(5l  is  confidertxl, 

the  nature  of  men  that  will  be  fure  to  teftify  and  (3.)  Declination  of  a  wall  or  flake,  fm 

declare  for  him.  Sotitb*  DIALS.    See  §  I.  dff.  9.  and  Dial. 

*  DECLAREMENT.  n./.  [from  declare.]  Dif-  •  DECLINATOR.          7  «.  /:  [from  decnte] 

covery;  declaration;  teftimony,—-Cryftal  will  ca-  (i.)  *  DECLINATORY.  S  An   inftrument  in 

Icfy  into  eledricity  ;  than  is,  into  a  power  to  at-  dialing,  by  which  the  declination^  reclination,  and 

tra<it .  ftraws,  or  light  bodies,   and  convert   the  inclination  of  planes  are  determineti,  CJbamhers.'^ 

needle  freely  placed,   which  is  a   deelarement  of  There  are  feveral  ways  to  know  the  fcveral  pianfs; 

very  different  parts.  Bnivn^  but  the  readieft  is  by  an  inftrument  called  a  deeH' 

**  DECLARER.  »./.  [from  declare,]    A  pro-  n<?/or/,  6 tted  to  the  variation  of  your  place.  Af^jrwj^ 

claimcr ;  one  that  makes  any  thing  known.  («.)  Declinatdhy.  There  are  fevrral  kioi^sof 

( f .)  *  DECLENSION,  ».  /.  [declination  Lat."}  declinatories.    The  beft  fort  for  Uking  the  d-icb- 

I.  Tendency  from  a  greater  to  a  lefs  degree  of  nation  conlifts  of  a  fquare  piece  of  brafs  or  voad 

excellence.— *-Take  the  pi<5tare  of  a  roan  in  the  with  a  limb  accurately  divided  info  degrees;  a** 

greennefsand  vivacity  of  his  youth,  and  in  the  lat-  every  fifth  minute,  if  polfibie,  having  a  horizon* 

ter  date  and  decUnJions  of  his  drooping  years,  and  tal  dial  moving  on  the  centre,  made  ior  the  Wf* 

you  will  fcarce  know  it  to  belong  to  the  (ame  per-  tude  of  the  place  it  is  to  ferve  in  ;  and  which  his 

f  n).  South'' s  Sermons^    a.  Declination  ;  defcent. —  a  fmall  bit  of  fine  brafs  fixed  on  its  meridian  line* 

VVc  may  reafonably  allow  as  much  for  the  deelenjon  like  a  fiducial  aS^e^  to  cut  the  degrees  of  the  limbi 

of  the  land  from  that  place  to  the  fea,  as  for  the  for  at  any  time  when  the  fun  fhines,  by  having 

immediate  height  oH\xt£iO\xiXii\n,  Burnetts  Theory  •  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  declination  of  any  wall 


1 


3.  Inflexion  5  manner  of  changing  nouns.— i)^c/^»- 
fon  is  only  the  variation  or  change  of  the  termina* 
tion  of  a  noun,  whilft  it  continues  to  fignify  the 
thing.  Clarke^i  Latin  Gramwar* 

(i.)  Declension,  §  i:def,^.  See  Grammar. 

*  DECLINABLE,  adj.  [from  decline.]  Having 
variety  of  terminations ;  as,  a  didinable  noun. 

(i.)*  DECLINATION.  «./.  [d^clinatio,  Lat.] 
I.  Defcent ;  change  from  a  better  to  a  worfe  ftate ; 
dimuniution  of  vigour;  decay. — The  qneen  hear- 
ing of  the  declination  of  a  monarchy,  took  it  fo  ill, 


or  phme  may  be  found  by  this  inftrument. 

DECLINATURE  of  Judges.    See  Law. 

*  DECLINE,  n.  f.  [from  the  verb.l  The  flatff 
of  tendency  to  the  lefs  or  the  worfe  5  diminution  > 
decay.  Contrary  to  increafe,  improvement, -or  e- 
levation. — 

The  rife  #f  fortune  did  I  only  wed ;         . 

From  its  ^^f/r/jr,  determin'd  to  recede,    rti^* 

(i)  *  To  Declinf.  «•.  a.  \dtclino,  Lat.]  1.  '^ 
ber.d  dov^mward  ;  to  bring  down. —     ^       ^ 
And  now  fair  Phoebus  gan  decline  in  '^'"^J^- 
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BiWBj  vaggon  to  the  weftern  vale.  Spen/er,  The  a<ft  of  boiling  any  thing,  to  extras  (is  ritiS^Ar 

|,Tbfi»to;  to  avoid;  to  refufe;  to  be  cautious  ^n  infufion,  the  loneer  it  isy  the  greater  is  th^ 

dr^  bad  irifelv  declined  that  argument,  though  part  of  the  profs  body  that  goeth  into  the  liquor  k 

^Ikor coomoa  lermonslhey  gave  it.  Clarendon*  but  in  deco^ion,  though  more  goeth  forth,  yet  it 

f(W<d  Carolioe  have  been  captivated  with  the  either  purgcth  at  the  top,  or  fettleth  ^t  the  boii 

^■^^  of  f his  world,  (he  bad  them  all  laid  be-  torn.  JBflfo«.—^The  lineaments  of  a  white  lily  wil{ 


tkr;  hut  (he  generoufly  declined  them,  he- 
ir file  fair  the  acceptance  of  them  was  incon- 
with  religion.   Addifon, — Whatever   they 
I  to  be  moft  ag:reeable  or  difagreeable,  they 
!  parfu;  or  dedine.  Atterbwry,     3.  To  mo. 
Kwoid  by  various  terminations;  to  inBe<ft. 
I  ie^tne  mafa,  and  conftrue  Latin,  by  the 
lafatutofy  or  with  fonie  Engtifh  tranflatioti. 

^)*  To  Declike*  v.  «.  1.  To  lean  downward, 
indtheii  with  kind  embraces,  tempting  kifle»y 
\  with  declinmg  head  into  his  bofomi 
ijlim  filed  tears,  as  being  overjoy^M.  Shake/. 


rem;<in  after  the  ftrongeft  decMhn.  Ariutbnot.  9/ 
A  preparation  made  by  boiling  in  water.— If  th^ 
plant  be  bulled  in  water,  the  (trained  liquor  i^caU 
led  the  d^co3ion  Of  the  plant.  Arbutbnot, 

(2.)  Decoction  is  only  applicable  to  thattefl 
containing  fome  principles  foluble  in  water;  fucH 
particularly  are  animal  and  vegetable  matters. 
Deco<ftion  ought  not  to  be  ufed  with  fuch  fubi 
ftances  as  contain  any  volatile  principles,  as  the^ 
would  be  diOip^ted  in  the  air  during  the  procefsl 
But  it  may  be  fafcly  ufed,  nay,  even  becomes  ne- 
ceflary,  when  the  matters  to  be  treated  are  folid/ 
and  of  a  clofe  and  compact  texture  ;  becaufe  theif 


^0  deviate  1  to  run  into  obliquities.-i-Neither    the  water  could  not  extradt  its  principles  Without 


llkoa  fpeak  in  a  caufe  to  decline  after  many, 
tjndgmeBt.  R^od,  xisii.  1.  %»  To  (hun; 
Ito  do  any  thing.    3.  To  fink;  to  be  im- 

i;  to  decay.  Op^ofed  to  improvement  or 
'  n— Sons  at  pierfeft  age,  aiul  fathers  de- 

v,  the  father  fiiotild  be  as  a  watd  to  his  fon« 

^toetiroes  nations  will  decline  fo  low 

•  virtue,  which  is  reafon,  thJit  no  wrong, 
l^jaftice,  and  Ibnke  fatal  curfe  annex'd, 

Wes  them  of  their  outward  liberty.  Milton. 
i  Md  morality  are  declined  anrKMig  us.  j^//>, 
p  in  his  wifdom,  hath'  been  pleafed  to  load 
~  mx  years  with  many  fuffertrtgs,  vritb  dif- 
1^  d«?cays  of  nature.  S^ioift* 

^nrn'y.  «./.  {dtc{?vis,  Lat.]  fncllnatioh 
jwty  reckoned  downwards  %  gradual  de- 
It  lot  precipitous  or  perpendicular  r  the  Con- 
tbacctivity. — Rivers  will  not  flow  imlefs  up- 

*  "  ,  and  their  fources  be  raifed  above  the 
dinary  furface,  fo  that  they  may  run  up- 
rat.  ifood<ward, 

CUVOUS.  adj,  IdfcKvis,  Lat.]  Gradualiy 

iDj-,  not  precipitous;  not  perpendictrlar- 

:  the  ceatrstfy  to  acclrvous;  moderately 

D€COCT.  V.  tf .  [deco^uo^  deco&um^  Lftt.] 

^w^repare  by  boiling  for  any  ufe ;  to  digeft  in 

'Wfcr.—Sena  lo(eth  its  vvtndinefe  by  dccoSing^ 

fMt  or  windy  fpirits  are  taken  off  by.  rn- 

«r  evaporation.  Bac^it.    a.  To  digeft  by 

rf  the  ftomach. — 

Ihe  deeu^jf  and  doth  the  food  prepare; 
(he  diftributes  it  to  ev'ry  vein, 
fiw  evpels  what  (he  may  fitly  fpare. 
A  Da^^es, 

J»Wl  in  water,  fo  as  to  draw  the  ftrength  or 
Tt  of  any  thing.^-The  longer  malt  or  herbs 
^intSti  in  liquor,  the  clearer  it  is.  Bac^n,  4. 
Wfea  vp  to  confifteoci? ;  to  ftrengthen  or  invi- 
l*te  W  boiling :  this  is  no  prober  i»fc.-^ 
CaR  fodden  water,  their  barley  broth, 
^W  tlieir  cold  blood  to  jTuch  valiant  heat  ? 

t^hakej'ff'tirr, 
_.jpKOCTIKL«.  adj.  Ifrom  decfiit.]     That 
•^  "^  ^  boiled,  or  prepaa%d  by  boiling. 

(;•)  •  I>EC0CTION.  «./  [d^c^aumf  Lai.]    x- 


a  boiling  heat.  Moft  foft  animal  matters,  rfs  flelh^ 
ikin,  tendons,  may  be  conveniently  boiled  in  wa^ 
ter;  becaufe  they  contain  too  principle  volatild 
with  a  boiling  heat.  Water  extrafts  from  theni 
nothing  but  a  gelatinous  fubftance,  and  fome  oil^ 
parts  which  ftoat  on  the  furface  of  the  watef .  All 
vegetable  matters  which  are  inodorous,  and  parti  J 
cuTa^ly  thofe  which  arehardj  as  roots,  barks,  ttzt 
are  generally  boiled,  when  an  e3ftra(ftion  of  their 
principles  by  water  is  required.  To  thhi  rule/ 
however,  there  are  fome  exception's.  Peruviart 
bark,  for  inftance,  gives  its  ftrength  to  cold  wa^ 
ter  better  than  to  fuch  as  is  boiling  hot.  Many 
other  vegetables  have  atfo  the  property  of  yielding 
lefs  to  boiling  than  cold  water.  And  therefore  a 
general  rule  may  be  eftablifhed,  that  decodioii 
ought  not  to  be  employed  but  when  abfolutely 
neceflafy,  that  is,  when  the  fame  principles,  or 
the  fame  quantities  of  thofe  principles,  c-innot  be, 
obtained  by  an  infulion,  and  that  without  heat,  if 
it  can  be  \o  done,  conlidering  that  the  proximattf 
principles  of  vegetables  are  generally  f )  delicate^ 
and  fo  fufceptiWe  of  change  and  decompofition, 
that  frequently  the  moft  gentle  heat  chants  mucW 
their  nature  and  properties. 

*  DFXOCTURE.  n.f,  [from  decoB.'}  A  fubw 
ft.ince  drawn  by  deco<5bion.  ' 

(i.)  *  DECOLLATION.-  n.f:  y^coUatio,  tat. J 
The  a(ft  of  beheading. — He,  by  a  decollation  of  all 
hope,  annihilated  his  mercy :  this,  by  an  immo^' 
derancy  thereof,  deftroyed  his  Jtiftice   Broteoni 

(a.)  DECOLLATrofT  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  painting^ 
wherein  is  reprefented  John  the  Baptift's  head 
ftruck  off  from  hi^  trunliw  It  is  likew'iie  the  name* 
of  a  feftival  held  in  honour  of  th^  martyr. 

D'ECOMBS,  55t,  a  village  in  Somerfctlbh-e^ 

*  DECOMPOSITE,  adj.  [decompo/tuj,  Lat-t 
Compounded  a  fecond  time;  compourrded  with 
things  already  compofite. — Biconrpojites  of  thre^ 
metals,  or  more,  are  too  long  to  enquire  of,  ex-* 
cept  (here  be  fome  compofittons  of  theitf  ahread/ 
obferved.  Bacon. 

(r.)  *  DECOMPOSITION,  ff./  Ufcompofiif*U 
Lat]  The  a.ft  of  confounding  thiil'gs  already  com.* 
pounded.-— We  conftder  w4^at  happens  in  the  com-' 
poiitionsand  decompofitions  of  falinepaiticles.  J9(^/^. 

(1.)  De  COMPOS  in  OH,  in  chemiftry,  ufuall'y  IVg^ 
mftes  the  (fiiumon  of  leparaiieo.of  the  eooftft«en€ 
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parts  of  bodies,  It  diiFers  frodi  mere'toecbanical 
divilion,  in  that  when  a  body  is  chemically  de- 
compofed,  the  pJirts  into  which  it  is  refolved  are 
elfentially  different  from  the  body  itfelf;  but 
though  a  mechanical  force  is  applied  to  it  ever  fo 
long,  or  if  with  ever  fo  much  violence,  the  mi- 
nuted particles  into  which  the  body  tn^tj  be  re- 
duced. Hill  retain  their  orijiinal  nature.  Thus, 
let  nitre  be  reduced  to  ever  fo  fintf  a  powder,  each 
particle  retains  the  nature  of  nitre  aa  much  as 
the  compounded  mafs  ;  but  if  oil  of  vitriol  is  ap- 
plied, a  decompofition  takes  place,  and  one  of  the 
largeft  component  parts  of  the  nitre  rifes  in  the 
form  of  a  fmoking  acid  fpirit,  which  never  could 
have  been  fufpc^ted  to  lie  hid  in  the  mild  neutral 
fait. 

*  DECOMPOUNH.  affj,  [from  the  verb.] 
Compofed  of  things  or  words  already  compoun- 
ded J  compounded  a  fecond  time. — The  pretend- 
ed falts  and  fulphur  are  fo  far  from  being  elemen- 
tary parts  extracted  out  of  the  body  of  mercury, 
that  they  are  rather,  to  borrow  a  term  of  the 
grammarians,  decompound  hodxest  made  up  of  the 
whole  metal  and  the  menfl[»-uum,  or  other  addita- 
ments  employed  to  difguife  it,  Boyl^. — Nobcxly 
ftiould  ufe  any  compound  or  decompound  of  the 
fubftantial  verbs,  jlrbnihnot  and  Pope, 

To  DECOMPOUf»i>.  V.  fl.  [decompoftof  Latin.] 
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difcretlon,  as  not  to  tkkeoff  any  thipg  from  tftc 
form  of  the  architei^qre,  as  is  much  pradlfed  ia 
Italy  at  the  folemn  feaits. 

{3.)  DiicoxATioNs  OF  THEATRES.  In  opcran^ 
and  other  theatrical  performauces.  the  decorations 
muft  be  frequently. changed  conformable  to  the 
fabje(5t.  The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  decora. 
tions  for  their  theatres:  the  firil,  called r^fyi/z/w, 
havinp  three  fidt^s  or  faces,  which  were  turned 
fticceflively  to  the  fpeAators ;  the  other  called 
duSi'es^  ftiewing  a  new  decoratior^  by  drawini; 
or  Aiding  another  before  it.  This  latter  fort  i» 
fiiil  ufcd,  and  with  mwch  greater  fucrcefs  than  a* 
mong  the  ancients,  who  were  pbijged  to  draw  3 
curtain  whene\er  they  made  a  change  in  the  de* 
Coration  ;  whereas  on  our  ftage^ .  t|?e  change  is 
made  in  a  moment,  and  almoft  without  being  per- 
ceived. 

*  DECORATOR.  »./.  l^om  defprate.']  An 
adornor  ;  an  embeliiftier.  Dtet. 

*  DECOROUS,  adj^  [decttru/^  Lat.l  Dccentj 
fuitable  to  a  character ;  becoming;  proper;  befit- 
ting ;  feemiHgly. — It  is  not  fo  decotouiy  in  rcfpe^ 
of  God,  that  he  fti0uld  immediately  do  aU  the 
meane(t  itid  triflingeft  things  bimfelf,  without  any 
infe.riour  or  fubord incite  minliler.  Raj. 

*  Tc  DECORTICATE.  1;.  a,  {decortico,  Ut\ 
To  diveft  of  the  bark  or  hufle ;  to  hufe ;  to  peel; 
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I.  To  compofe  of  things  already  compounded  ;    to  ftrip. — Take  great  barley  dried  anuX  decprticateJt 

to  compound  a  fecond  time ;  to  form  by  a  fecond      "^       '*        1.       /i^j      -1  u  ..i  j  • .__    j. 

compofttion. — Nature  herfelf  doth  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  make  decompounded  bodies,  as  we  fee 
in  vitriol,  cinnabar,  and  even  in  fulphur  itfelf. 
Bojie.-^Vfh&n  a  word  (lands  for  a  very  complex 
idea  that  is  compounded  and  decompounded,  it  is 
not  eafy  for  men  to  form  and  retain  that  idea  ex- 
a<ftly.  Locie.-^lf  the  violet,  blue,  apd  green  be  in- 
tercepted, the  remaining  yellow,  orange,  and  red, 
will  compound  upon  the  paper  an  orange ;  and 
then,  if  the  intercepted  colours  be  let  pais,  they 
will  fall  upon  this  compounded  orange,  and,  to^ 
jether  with  it,  decompound  a  white.  Newton.  2. 
To  refolve  a  compound  into  fimple  parts.  This 
is  a  fenfc  that  has  of  late  crept  irregularly  into 
chymical  books. 

*DECORAMENT.  n.  f.  [from  decorate.]   Or- 
nament; embellifhment.  J)i3, 


after  it  is  well  wafiicd,  and  boiled  in  water, 
buthnot  on  Coin^. 

*  DECORTlCAtlON.  w./.  [from  decortUaie.X 
The  a^  of  dripping  the  bark  or  hufk. 

(1.)  *  DECORUM,  n.  /.  [Latio.]  Dcceocyfr 
behaviour  contrary  to  licentioufnefs ;  contrary  tft 
levity  ;  fecmlinefs.— I  am  far  from  fufpcding  fim- 
plicity,  which  16  bold  to  trefpafs  in  points  of  M 
eorwm.  H^otton, — 

Beyond  the  fix'd  and  fettled  rules 
Of  vice  and  virtue  In  the  fchools. 
The  better  fort  fliall  fct  before  *cm 
A  grace,  a  manner,  k  decorum.  Priof* 

— Getitlemen  of  the  army  Qiould  be,  at  lead  ob- 
liged to  external  decorum  ;   a  profligate  Ufe  and 
character  ftiould  not  be  a  means  of  advancement. 
S<w{ft. 
(a.)  Decorum,  in  archite^ure,  is  the  fuitablc- 
♦  To  DECORATE,  v.  a.  [decora^  Lat.}  To  a-    nefs  of  a  building,  and  the  feveral  parts  and  oma. 
dorn  ;  to  embellilb  ;  to  beautify.  ments  thereof,  to  the  ftation  and  occafion. 

(i.)  *  DECORATION.  »./.  [from  decorate.]  DECOUPLE,  in  heraldry,  the  fame  asuncoup. 
Ornament ;  embellifhment ;  added  beauty. — The  led :  thus  a  cheveroo  decouple,  is  a  cheveron  want- 
cnfigns  of  virtues  contribute  to  the  omamett  of  ing  fo  much  of  it  towards  the  point,  that  the  two 
figures;  fuch  as  the  decorations  belonging  to  the  endsftand  at  a  diftance  from  one  another,  \x\n% 
liberal  arts,  and  to  war.  Dhyden, —  parted  and  uncoupled. 

This  helm  and  heavy  buckler  I  can  fpare,  (i.)  *  DECOY.  ».  /.  [frona  the  verb.]    Allure- 

As  only  decorationj  of  the  war:  nient  to  mifchiefs ;  temptation. — The  devil  could 

So  Mars  is  arm'd  for  glory,  not  for  need.  Dryd,    ne\'er  have  bad-  ftich  numbers,  had  he  not  ufed 


(a.)  Dfi^oRATioNy  in  archite<Jlure,  any  thin]g 
that  adorns  and  enriches  a  building,  church,  trium- 
phal arch,  or  the  like,  either  without  fide  or  with- 
in. The  orders  of  architeftijre  contribute  great- 
ly to  the  decoration  ;  but  the  feveral  parts  of  thofe 
9rder8  mlift  have  their  juft  proportions,  characters, 

and  ornaments;   otherwife  the  fineft  order  will    ^   __  .       ^ 

bring  con fu (ion  rather  than  richnefs.  See  Arch  i-  where  there  is  a  large  pond  furronnded  with  woddj 
f  tCTUHK,  §  93—184.  Decorations  in  churches,  and  beyond  that  a  marlhy  and  uncultivated  coon- 
are  pamtings,  vafcs,  feftoons,  &c.  occafionaily  ap-  try :  if  the  piece  of  water  is  not  thus  furroundcd, 
plied  to  the  walls  I  and  with  fo  much  conduct  and   it  will  bo  attended  with  noife  and  other  acci* 

/        .        I  dent* 
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fome  as  decoys  to  enfhare  others.  G^t;.  of  the  Tongue, 
— Thefe'  exuberant  produdions  of  the  earth  be- 
come a  continual  decoy  and  fnare :  they  only  ex* 
cited  and  fomented  lufts.  fVoodward.^^hxt  old 
dramdrinker  is  the  devil's  decoy.  Berkiey, 

(i.)  Decoy,  among  fowlers,  a  place  made  for 
catching  wild  fowl.    A  decoy  is  generally  made 
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stents  VMch  mny  be^  expe^^ed   to  frij^htcn    the 

wild  foul  from  a  quiet  haunt,  where  they  mean 

lo  fleep,  diiring"  the  day,  in  l'»curity.     If  thcfj 

j\o\(e3  or  dil'turbances  are  wilful,  an  a<5lion  will 

liea^^ninft  the  aiilurbcT.    As  foon  as  the  evening 

frts  ia,  the  decoy  n.-Cxfas  they  term  it),  and  the 

wild  fowl  focds  durinc  the  night.     If  the  evening 

'■  u  ftill,  the  Doife  of  their  wings  diirinp  their  flight, 

kbeard  at  a  very 'great  diftance,  and  is  a  plciling 

ttoitgh  melancholy  f^^und.    This  njnx  of  the  de- 

i  efff'm  the  cyeijing,  is   in   Somcrfetlhirc   called 

I  tAiJift^.   The  decoy  duclis  are  fed  with  hempfecd, 

^  which  is  tiiroim  over  the  (kreens  in  fmill  quanti- 

[  tirs,  to  bring  them  forwards  into  the  pipes  or  ca- 

tBals,and  to  allure  the  wild  fowl  to  follow,  as  this 

I  fed  floats.    There  are  fcveral  tfp^s,  as  they  are 

tallfdj  which  lead  «p  a  narrow  ditch  th.rt  clofea 

alli5  with  a  fHnncl  net.  Over  jthcfe  pipes  (whicii 

grow  narrower  frona  their  firft  entrance)  is  a  con- 

linaed  arch  of  netting  fafpcnded  on  boops.    It  is 

Ktcflary  to  have  a  pipe  or  ditch  for  almoft  every 

*wind  that  can  Wow,  as  upon  this  ctrcumftaiice 

1  ltd?p?nd8  which  pipe  the  fowl  wWi  take  ,to^  and 

'  tbe  decoy  man  always  keeps  on  tbe  leeward  fide 

\  of  the  ducks,  to  prevent  his  effluvia  reaching  their 

fegacious  noftrilB.     AH  along  each  pipe,  at  cer- 

tan  intervals  are  placed  ftreens  made  of  reeds, 

lb  fituatcd,  that  it  is  impoffible  the  wild   fowl 

ihoak!  fee  tbe  decoy  man,  before  they  have  pa f fed 

oa  toinrds  the  end  of  tbe  pipe,  where  the  purfe 

,    ort  1*8  placed.    The  inducement  of  the  wild  fowl 

I    to  go  up  one  of  thefe  pipes  is,  because  the  decoy 

i/«Ki$  ttaincd'^to  this  lead  the  way,  cither  after 

fearing  the  whiftle  of  tbe  decoy  man,  or  enticed 

fcy  the  hempfeed :   tbe  latter  will   dive  under 

*ater,  whilft  the  wild  fowl  fly  on,  and  are  taken 

in  the  purfe  net.     It  often  happens,  however,  that 

the  wild  fowl  are  in  fucb  a  ftate  of  flcepinefs  and 

I   dczipg,  that  they  will  not  follow  tbe  decoy  duck. 

I  Ufe  is  then  generally  made  of  a  dog,  who  is  taught 

'  MsleiTon;  he  paifes  backwards  and  forwards  bo- 

hwen  the  reed  flcreens  (in  Which  are  little  holes, 

I  with  for  the  decoy  man  to  fee,  and  the  little  dog 

topiis  through ;  this  attracts  the  eye  of  the  wild 

fowl,  who,  not  choofiog  to  be  intprrnpted,  ad- 

Mncetowards  the  fmall  and  coBtemptible  animal, 

that  they  may  driTehfm  away.    The  dog  all  the 

^nK|by  the  direction  of  the  decoy  man,  plays  a- 

I    nJon^thc  Ikreens  of  reeds,  nearer  and  nearer  the 

I    parte  net;  till  at  laft,  perhaps,  the  decoy  man 

I    ypeara  behind  a  flcreen,  and  the  wild  fowl  not 

«^flg  to  pafs  by  him  in  return,  nor  being  able  to 

*feipe  upwards  on  account  of  the  net  covering, 

^^  OB  into  the  purfe  net.    Sometime*  the  dog 

J  ^Unot  attrad  their  attention,  if  a  red  handker- 

raicf,  or  fomethmg  very  fingular^  is  not  put  about 

m    The  general  fcafon  for  catchmg  fowls  in 

Mcoy,  is  from  tbe  end  of  Odober  till  February  ; 

^c  taking  of  them  earlier  is  prohibited  by  an  a<5l 

J^^'^i^f.  3t.  which  forbids  it  from  June  id 

w^ober  ift,  under  the 'penalty  of  5  s.  for  each 

jwdcftroyed  within  that  Ipace.    The  Lincoln- 

wire  decoys  are  commonly  fet  at  a  certain  annual 

^  from  5 1.  to  20 1.  a  year;  and  there  is  one  in 

^enetlhire  that  pays  30 1.    The  former  contri- 

jote principally  to  fupply  the  markets  in  London. 

^*«Dg  numbers  of  ducks,  wigeons,  and  teal, 

«t  taken:  a  few  winterft  paft^  in  one  feafon,  and 
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in  only  ten  decoys,  in  the  iieighboiirhcod  of 
VVnin-fieet,  the  ninDNr  omounted  to  31,100,  in 
which  \v«»re  included  Icvt  ral  o»l»er  fpecies  of  ducks. 
Thefe  quantities  make  them  fo  cheap  on  thefpot, 
that  the  decoy  men  would  be  content  to  contract 
for  years  to  deliver  their  duqks  ^t  BoHon,  for  lod. 
per  co!»ple.  It  was  cuftomary  formerly  to  have  in 
the  fens  an  annual  driving  of  the  young  ducks  be- 
fore thj*y  took  wing.  Numbers  of  people  alfem-  ' 
bled,  who  beat  a  vail  tradl,  and  forced  the  birds 
into  a  net  placed  at  the  fpot  where  the  fport  was 
to  terminate :  150  <lozens  have  bt-en  taken  at  once; 
but  this  practice  being  fuppofed  to  be  detrimental, 
has  been  aholilhed  by  a<^  of  parliament. 

(.v)Dbcoy,  in  naval  affairs,  a  flratngem  emw 
ployed  by  a  fliip  of  war  to  betray  a  velVel  of  in- 
ferior  force  into  an  uncautious  purfuit,  till  fhe 
has  drawn  her  within  the  range  of  her  cannon,  or 
what  is  called  within  gunjhou  It  is  ufually  per- 
formed by  painting  the  ftern  and  fides  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  difguife  the  Ihip,  and  reprefent  her 
either  much  fmaller  and  of  irrferior  force,  or  as  a 
friend  to  the  hoftile  vcflTel,  which  (be  endeavours 
to  enfnare,  by  alTuming  the  emblems  and  orna- 
ments of  the  nation  to  which  the  ftranger  is  fup- 
pofed  to  belong.  When  (he  has  thus  provoked 
the  adverfary  to  chafe,  in  hopes  of  acqtiiring  a 
prize,  (lie  continues  the  decoy,  by  fpreading  a 
great  fail,  as  if  cnd«*avouring  to  efcape ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  her  courfe  is  confiderably  retarded  by 
an  artful  alteration  of  her  trim  till  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches.  Decoying  is  alfo  performed  to  elude. 
the  chafe  of  a  /hip  of  a  fuperior  force  in  a  dark 
night,  by  throwing  out  a  lighted  cafk  of  pitch  in- 
to the  fcA,  which  will  burn  for  a  confiderable  time 
and  mifguide  the  enemy.  Immedbtely  after  tile 
caik  is  thrown  out,  the  ihip  changes  her  courfe, 
and  may  eafily  dcape  if  at  any  toltrable  diftancc 
from  the  foe. 

*  To  Decoy.  <».  a,  [from  kofj^  Dutch,  a  cage,] 
To  lure  into  a  cage;  to  intrape;  to  dr^w  into  a 
fnare. — A  fowler  had  taken  a  partridge,  who  ofiV red 
to  dtcoy  her  companions  into  the  fnare.  VEflr. — 

DuoyeA  by  the  fanlaftic  blaze. 
Now  k)ft,  and  now  renewed,  he  finks  abforpt, 
Rider  and  horfe.  Thorn  [on, 

*  DECOYDUCK.  w./.  A  duck  tl;at  hires  o- 
tbcrs. — There  is  a  fort  of  ducks,  called  decoyducks^ 
that  will  bring  whole  flights  of  fowl  to  their  re- 
tirement, wbere  are  conveniencies  made  for  catch- 
ing them*  Mortimer, 

*  DECREASE.  ^/./.  [from  the  verb.]  1.  Tlie 
ftate  of  growing  lefs ;  decay —^ 

By  weak'ning  toil,  and  hoary  age  overcome. 
See  thy  decreafe^  and  haften  to  thy  tomb.  Pnor. 
ft.  The  wain ;  the  time  when  the  vifible  face  of 
the  moon  grows  lefs. — See  in  what  time  the  fccda, 
fet  in  the  increafe  of  the  moon,  come  to  a  ccrtaiu 
height,  and  how  they  differ  from  thofe  that  afe 
fet  in  the  decreafe  of  the  moon.  Bacon. 

(i.)  *  To  Decrease,  nt,  a,  [decrefco^  Lat.]  To 
make  lefs ;  to  diminifb. — 

Nor  cherifti'd  they  relation  poor, 
That  might  decreafe  their  prefcnt  ftore.      Prior, 
—Heat  increafes  the  fluidity  of  tenacious  liquids, 
as  of  oil,  balfam,  and  honey ;  and  thereby  decreafes 
their  refiftance.  Nenvton. 

^    (^.)  •  To  Decrease,  v.  n.  To  grow  lefs;  to  be 
M  aPigitized  by  VjQfigillS:d 
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||iininiihed.--*Froro  the  moon  is  the  Hgn  of  feafts, 
^  light  that  dccreafitb  in. her  perfedlion.  Eceluf, 
teliii.  7.— Unto  fifty  years,  as  they  faid,  the  heart 
annpally  increafeth  the  weight  of  one  drachm ;  af- 
ter which,  in  the  fame  proportion,  it  dccreafetbf 
firpnun. — When  the  fun  conjes  to  his  tropicks,  days 
increafe  and  decreafe  but  a  very  little  for  a  great 
While  together.   Newton, 

{i)*DECREE.  «,/.  [<^^^'''?^«w,  Lat.]  i.  An'e- 
^i<il  J  a  law. — There  went  a  dtcreeixf^Oi  Caefar  Au- 
guftus,  that  all  the  world  (lioiild  be  taxed,  Lucke 
li.  I. — The  Supreme  Being  is  fovereignly  good  ;  he 
rewards  the  juli,  .^nd  puniihes  the  unjuft:  and  the 
folly  of  man  and  not  the  decret  of  Heaven,  is  the 
«  lufe  of  human  calamity.  Broome.  1.  An  e(la- 
blifhed  rule  — VVlien  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain, 
^nd  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder.  Job 
xxviii.  26.  3.  A  determination  of  a  fuit,  or  liti- 
gated caufe.  4.  [In  canon  law.]  An  ordinance, 
^hich  is  enafted  by  the  pope  hin^felf,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  cardinals  in  council  a^embled, 
ivithout  being  coniultcd  by  any  one  thereon, 
jiyhfffS  P{irerfron, 

(a.)  Decrek,  in  the  civij  law,  is  a  determina- 
,Jion  which  the  emperor  pronounces  upon  hearing 
a  particular  cauie  between  the  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant. 

(3.3  Dp.cree  in  chancery,  the  determination 
of  the  lord  chancellor,  upon  a  full  heiiring  erf  the 
perits  of  a  caufe, 

(4.)  Decrers  of  cou n CI ls, laws madeby them, 
to  regulate  the  do<ftrine  and  policy  of  the  church. 

(|.)  *  r*  DgCRBE.  v»^?.  [dicretuwy  Latin.]  To 
fioom  or  aflign  by  a  decree. — Thou  (halt  alfo  de^ 
free  a  thing  and  it  (hall  be  cftablifhed,  yo6. 

(j  )  ^  To  Decrep.  V. /I.  To  make  an  edi<5^  ;  to 
appoint  by  edidt  j  to  eftablifh  by  law;  to  deter- 
mine; to  refolve.— They  fhall  fee  the  end  of  the 
>vife,  and  (hall  not  pnderlland  what  God  in  bis 
f  ounfel  hath  decreed  of  him.  Wtfd.  iv.— 

Had  Hcav'n  decreed  that  I  (hoMld  life  enjoy, 

Heav'n  hadi/rfr^^^/tofave  unhappy  Troy.  Dryd, 

(i.)  DECREET,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  (inal 
decree  or  judgrper)t  qf  the  lords  of  fefiion,  from 
^hi(^h  an  appeal  only  lies  to  parliament. 

(2.)  Decreet  ARiiiTRAL,  in  Scots  law,  the 
fentcnge  or  judgn^ent  of  one  Jo  whom  parties  vo- 
luntarily  fubmit  the  determination  of  anyqucdion 
betwixt  them. 

(i.)  ♦  DECREMENT.  «./.  'd:crem:n*um^  Lat.] 
Decreafe ;  the  ftate  of  growing  iefs  ;  the  quantity 
loft  by' decreafing. — Upon  the  tropick,  and  firft 
d<  f:en(ion  from  the  folftice,  we  are  fcarcc  fcnribte 
of  declination ;  but  declining  farther,  cur  decre^ 
ment  accelerates :  we  fct  apace,  and  in  our  laft 
days  precipitate  into  our  graves.  Brown  — Rocks, 
rnoqntians,  and  the  other  elevations  of  the  earth, 
JTuffer  a  coniiwMdX  deerement^  and  grow  lower  and 
jovver    IVaod'Ward. 

(2.) Decrement,  in  heraldry,  fi^^nifiesthe  wane 
pt  the  muon  from  the  full  to  th(j  new.  The  moon 
m  thi&  ft  tte  is  en  lied  moan  dec>'efent^  or  in  dccoun  ; 
and  v/hen  born  in  coat  armour,  faces  to  the  left 
jiJ.'  when  fh  the  incr^'mcnt. 
•  *  DECREET,  adj.  U^crepltm,  I.at.]  WaRvd 
and  worn  out  with  age  ;  in  the  U(k  (I a j$e  of  decay. 
Durepit  mifcr  I  had*,  ignoble  wretch  !  Shak. 
^Oi  Qieii's  lives  in  this  d.crepU  age  of  the  world* 
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mary  exceed  fourfcorey  and  fome  100  yeara.  JU< 

letgb,-^ 

Propp'd  on  hit  ftaff,  and  (looping  as  he  goetj 
A  painted  mitre  fltades  his  furrowed  brows; 
The  god,  in  the  decrepit  form  array 'd. 
The  gardens  enter'd,  and  the  fruits  furv^^'d. 

Pope 
— The  charge  of  witchcraft  infpires  people  with  ^ 
malevolence  towards  thofe  poor  decrepit  parts  ol 
pur  fpecies,  in  whom  human  nature  is  detaced  b) 
infirmity  and  dot;<ge.  Addijon. 

*  To  DECREPITATE,  -u.  a,  [decrepQ,  Latm.] 
To  calcine  fait  till  it  has  ceafed  to  crackle  in  tin 
fire,— So  will  it  come  to  pafs  in  a  pot  of  £iit,  al* 
though  drcrfpitaifd,  Bronut* 

( I.)  *  DECREPITATION.  »./  [from  decnpi^ 
tate.]  The  crackling  noife  which  fall  makes,  whetl 
put  over  the  fire  in  a  crucible.  Quincy, 

(2.';  DKCRtPiTATiow,  inchemiftry,  (ignifiesth* 
quick  reparation  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  occafion- 
ed  by  a  flh)ng  bent,  and  accompanied  with  noi(ie 
and  crackling.  This  eifect  is  moft  frequently  pro* 
duced  by  water  contained  betwixt  the  p.iits  o( 
the  decrepitating  body,  when  thefc  pans  have  I 
certain  dfgiee  of  adlefion  together.  This  water 
being  quicLJy  reduced  into  vapour  by. the  heat 
fuddcniy  applied  to  it,  rarefies,  and  burds  with 
noife  the  pc^rts  which  comprefa  it.  The  Ixxiies 
'moll  fubjcilt  to  Jecrt-pitaiioii  are  certain  filts,  luch 
as  common  falt,\itrioiated  tartar,  nitiv  of  lead,&Cv 
the  decrepitation  of  all  which  proceedg  from  the 
water  or  their  cryfl.iliization.  Claya  which  are  not 
perfe^Uy  dry,  and  flints,  are  alfo  fubje«a  to  dec«F 
pitation, 

*  DECREPITNESS. )  n.f,  [from  decrepit.]  Thi 
.  ♦  DECRi-'PirUDE.  S  lait  (tage  of  decay ;  tto 
lad  eftedls  of  old  age. — Mother  earth,  in  this  Ijtf 
barren ncfs  and  decr^itaefi,  of  age  cao  procreate 
fuch  fwarms  of  carious  engines.  Bentiey. 

*  DECRESCENT,  adj.  [fiom  decrtjiens,  Lat.] 
Growing  lefjS ;  being  in  a  (late  of  decreale. 

( I  )  *  DECRETAL,  adj.  [decretum^  Lat.]  Ap- 
pertaining to  a  decrt 0 ;  containing  a  decrte.— A 
decretal  epillic  is  that  which  the  pope  decrees  ei- 
ther by  hicifelf,  or  elfe  by  the  advice  of  bis  car- 
dinals ;  and  this  mull  be  on  bis  being  coufulted  by 
fome  particular  perfon  or  perfoos  thereon.  Ai^/tn 

C2.)*DscR£TAL.  j»./.  [from  the  adjeclive  ;  i.  A 
book  of  decrees  or  edids ;  a  body  oH  laws-* 
'ihe  fecond  room,  whofe  walls 

Were  painted  fair  with  memorable  geft^j 
^    Of  n^agillrates,  of^ourts,  oftribun«l8| 

Of  laws,  of  judgments,  and  oidtcrettth.  Spenftr* 
2.  The  collet^ion  of  the  pope'f  decreas.— T radH 
tions  and  dtcretah  were  made  of  equal  force,  m 
as  authentical  as  the  facrcd  charter  itfelf.  h^^t;'^ 

(3.J  The  DLCRtTALs  (^  %.  dff.  a.)  compofe  the 
*sd  part  of  the  canon  law.  Tlie  firft  genuiae  one, 
acknowledged  by  all  the  learned  as  fuch,  iaa  lettt* 
of  Pope  3iricius,  written  A.  D.  i%s*  to  Himerui 
bilhop  of  Tarragona,. in  Spain,  concerning  fi^n* 
diforders  which  had  crt^pt*  into  the  chi^rcnes  w 
Spain.  Gratian  published  a  coHe^lion  of  decr^- 
tals,  containing  all  the  ordinances?  made  by  toe 
popes  tia  A.  D.  115Q.  Greogory  IX.  in  x**;*/^ 
lowing  the  example  of  Theodofius  and  Jufti«»?^J 
formed  a  conftitution  of  his  own,  collei^Jng  J?'^ 
o;ie  body  all  tb?  d jci^ons  aqd  oU  the  caufcs  wbKJ 
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b*f»!d  toadrdnce  the  papal  power;  Which  ci>ltec^ 
ioQ  of  decretals  was  odled  the  pentateu/cb^  beeaufe 
%  contains  five  books. 

•  DECRETIST.  »./.  [horn  decree.]    One  that 

ludtcs  cr.lirofetres  the  knowit^dge'of  the  decretal. 

—The  deeretifij  had  their  rife  ai)d  beginning  under 

^  reign  of  the  emperor  Fredthck  fiarbaroITa. 

yfjfXj  Parctgon^  I 

»  DECRE  4  ORY.  cd/.  {from <A-*ava]  x.  Judici- 

definitive. — 1  here  afe  lenitives  that  friendflii]^ 

'  3Ppiy»  hefore  it  wil)  be  brought  to  the  decr»' 

ngcurs  of  a  condemning  fentence.  Soutb^j  Ser^ 

^  Critical ;  in!which  there  is  fome  define. 

erent.— The  motioo^  of  the  moon,  fuppofed 

be  meafoTed  by  fevena,  and  the  crittcat  dfcr^ 

days,  depend  oa  that  number.  Brcwn. 

*  DECRI ALr.  >t.  /.  [from  d^ciy.]  Clamorous  ccn- 
-e;  hafty  or  noify  condemnatioD  ;  concurrence 
cenfuTing  any  thing. 

•  fo  DECRY,  v.  a.  W^mVr,  Fr.]  To  cenfure ; 
Id  blame  ctamoroudy ;  to  clamour  againfl.*-*- 

^     Malice  in  criticks  reigns  fo  high, 
'    Toat  fi>r  fmall  enrours  Uiey  whole  plays  tLcrj. 

Bryden. 
»-Tho(e  meafuret  which  arc  extolled  by  one  half 
•f  the  kingdom,  are  naturally  decried  by  the  other. 

BECTURAPOUR,  one  of  theLaccadi ve  iflands, 
JO  the  Indian  fca.  Lon.  72.  o.  E.  Lat,  11.  8.  N. 

BECDMARl  A,  in  botany ;  A  genus  of  the  mo* 

»^fni.i  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs 

^  ti  plaots  \  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 

Arlhofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.    The 


^  ^lyx  ii  decaphyllous^  fupcrior;  the  petals  ten;    at  lead  25  years  of  age,  and  to  be  poOeHed  of  4 


tboufand  forts  of  infedls  in  this  ifland,  if  the  fame 
proportion  holds  between  the  iiifedd  of  England 
and  of  the  world,  as  between  plants  domel\ick  and 
exotic k,  that  is,  near  a  decuple^  the  fpecies  of  an- 
ft^ts  will  amount  to  ten  thou£u)d.  B/*y» 

I2.)  Decuple  froportion,  that  of  lo  to  i. 

D£CURIA»  a  DfcCURYi  among  the  ancitut  Ro^ 
mans,  Unmen  under  one  leader,  C4Ued  the  Dcr 
CVR.10.  The  decurlo  was  the  3d  p^rt.of  a  tur- 
MA,  or  the  3Cth  of  a  legion  of  horie,  which  con* 
fiftcd  of  :sOQ  men.  The  Roman  cavalry  was  di- 
vided into^iecurisD*  which  were  fubdivifions  of  a 
century,  each  century  contalpiiig  ten  decurics.     * 

DECURIO,  a  fuba)tem  officer  in  the  Roman 
armies,  who  commanded  a  r  ecu  si  A. 

•  DECUKIQN.  «./•  Idecurio,  Lat.]  A  com* 
mander  over  t^n ;  an  ofucer  fubiTdin.4le  to  the 
centurion. — He  inltituted  Jecunans  through  bolh 
thefe  colonics,  that  is,  one  ov«»r  every  ten  tamiliea* 

DECURIONES  municifalfs,  magiitrates ia 
the  Roman  provinces,  who  formed  a  body  to  re* 
prefent  the  Roman  fenates  in  free  and  coiporate 
towns.  They  confifteii  of  ten,  whence  the  naraej 
and  their  duty  was  to  watch  over  the  intercfts  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  to  increafe  the  revenues 
of  the  commonwealth.  Their  court  was  called 
(urio  d^curionum  and  minor  fenatm  ;  and  their  de- 
crees, called  ^fcreta  decurionurrtf  were  marked  D.  J>* 
at  the  top.  They  gener^illy  ftyled  themfelvesfh^iT 
tatum  patres  cttrioiesy  and  bonar/^ti  mumcipiortmijir^ 
natorej.  1  hey  were  clejfted  with  the  lame  cere, 
monies  as  the  Roman  fenatores ;  they  were  to  be 


DECUMANTESAoRi,  or)  tithed   fields,    or 


IheCruititnknown 

JSAoRi,  or) 
BECUMATES  Aori,  \  fields  granted  on 

a  tithe,  as  appears  from  Tacitus,  to  that  rabble 
of  Gauls  who  fucceeded  the  Marcomanni,  that 
had  till  then  proved  a  check  to  the  Roman  con* 
quefhnpon  the  Rhine;  and  hence  probably  their 
»mf,  people  livings  on  the  marches  or  limits  of 
the  empire.  Cicero  ufes  the  term  Jiger  Decumams 
Tacitus  prefers  Deeumas. 

•  DECUMBENCE.  >  »./  \/iecumbo,  Lat]  The 

•  DECUMBENCY.  5  ad  of  lying  down;  the 
pa«rB  of  lying  down.— This  muit  come  to  pafs» 


certain  funi  of  money.    The  eledion  happened  in 

the  kalends  of  March.  1 

DECURRENS  folium.)  c^^tJoTA^v  r/./T 

DECURRKNT  L8AF.     j  See  Botany,  G/.^ 

♦  DECURSION.  »./.  [^eeur/us,  Lat.]  Theaa 
of  running  down. — What  is  decayed  by  that  d^ 
curJtQTi  of  waters*  is  fuppiied  by  the  terrene  foeces 
which  water  brings.  UaU, 

DECURSIVE  FOLIUM.  See  Botany,  Chjfarji 

•  DECURTATION.  «./•  .decurtatio,  Latin.] 
The  a<a  of  Cutting  fhort,  or  ihortening. 

DECUSSATA  folia.  Sec  Botany,  Ghjfary,. 

,   „  — ^  r — -        *  7p  DECUSSATE,  v.  a.  [dtcu/fo^  Lat.]   10  ixxr 

M  we  hold  opinion  they  lie  not  down,  and  enjoy  terfed  at  acute  angles.«>Tbis  it  performs  by  the 

^iecrmbence  at  all;  formation  f  8  properly  no  reft,  action  of  a  notable  mufcle  on  each  fide,  having^ 

t»at  one  kind  of  motion.   Bro^wn's  Fidfrar  Errourj^  the  fofm  of  the  latter  X,  made  of  many  pbrcs^ 

^ot  confidering  tiie  ancient  manner  of  deeumr  ^cuffating  one  another  longways.  Raj, 
^jy^t  imputed  this  geftore  of  the  beloved  dif-        ( i.)  •  DECUSSATION,  rt./.  (from  dfeufau:^ 

•  rlS^^rilfl'^^tl*  ^  *"  ^^  ofincivility.  Brtnvn.  The  aft  of  croAing  j  ftate  of  being  croifed  at  un- 

rays  in  the  pnpil  of  the  eye,  and  fo  the  image  of 
the  objeft  in  the  retina,  or  bottom  of  the  eye,  be 
inverted  ;  yet  doth  not  the  objed  appear  invcrtcd| 
but  in  its  right  or  natural  pofture.  iay. 

(2.)  Decussation,  in  geometry*  optics^  tnd 
anatomy,  fignifies  the  crofling  of  two  lines,  rays^ 
or  nerves,  when  they  meet  in  a  point,  and  thei| 
go  on  feparatcly  from  one  another. 

DECUSSORIUM,  an  inftruroent  ufed  by  Curi 
geons,  wbid)»  by  prcQing  gently  on  the  dura  mater| 

sntoti    r    --. -i — r -■- -  -w.^^«    caufcs  an  evacution  of  the  pus  collected  bttween 

fuiS-.  ^  '^^  ^^*»  ^*  ^f^pif  tinto  bis  pro-    ft  and  the  cranium^  through  the  perforation  ro^dc 

affld 'iki  r^^^  **  *  ^^^^^  ^*"^  between  the  breaft    by  the  trepan. 

*^  tbe  fpine.   ^/-wi^/y,— -Supp  pftng  there  b^i  j^  '    • 


DECUMBITURE.  w./  [from  4«ff«mA«,  Lat.] 
^  The  time  which  a  man  takes  to  his  bed  in  a 
«»*eife.  2.  [laaitrology.]  A  fcheme  of  the  hea- 
^ttjs  ereded  tor  that  time,  by  which  the  prognot 
«k8  of  recovery  or  death  are  difcovered. — 

If  bat  a  mile  ihe  travel  out  of  town, 
.  The  plaueUry  hour  muft  firft  be  known, 
And  lucky  moment :  if  her  eye  but  akes, 
Untchcs,  iu  decumhiture  ihe  takes.        Dryden. 
J?\*  9^CUPLE.  adj.XdecuptditJfUt.2  Ten- 
r*";  tae  ikine  number  ten  times  repeated.— Man'e 
^"^^  thit  is,  a  perpendicular  from  the  vertex 
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T)ECZ,  or  Deez,  a  town  of  Tranfylvania,  on 
4hc  river  Samos,  7  miles  NW.  of  Samofvivar, 

DEDARD,  a  towc  of  Tranfykania,  S  miles 
W.  of  Kercfztier. 

DEDDINGTON,  a  town  of  England,  in  Oxi 
fordlhn*e,  formerly  a  corporation  afid  a  burgh 
lown^  and  fent  members  to  parliament.  It  has  a 
■a  vVeekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  on  Whit- 
Monday,  Aug.  JO,  and  Nov,  %2.  It  is  feated  on  . 
an  eminetice,  16  miles  N;  of  Oxford,  and  60^ 
KNW.  cf  iiondon.  Lon.  i.  o.  W.  I>at,  5a.  ».  N. 
-  »  To  DJEDE^ORATE.  v.  a.  [deiUeorvy  Latin.] 
Todifjrrace;  to  bring  a  reproach  upon.  Di&» 

*  DEDECOJLATIQN.  b.jIC  fiom  JedecQr4irate.'\ 
Thc^adl  ofdifgfacing;  difgrace.  Difif. 

*  DEDECOROUS.  /t^.  ytdecusj  Latb.l  Dif- 
graceful;  reproachful;  lliamefui.  fi'tS* 

DEDELER,  a  town  of  Aliatic  Turkej,  in  the 
province  of  CAramania,  91  miies  NW.  ot.Cogni. 

*  DEDENTITION.  »./.  [de  ^ndJ<rntith,Jjii.] 
Lofs  or  fhedding  oi  the  teeth. — Soon  dividbd  lifie 
into  ten  fqjtenaries,  becatife  in  every  one  thereof 
a  man  receivM  fome  fenfible  mutation :  in  the  firjft 
is  dedfntitio*^^  cr  falh'ng  of  tt'eth.  Brown's  V,  Err  A 

(i)  DEDHAM,  a  town  in  Eflex,  feated  on  the 
Stour,  which  feparates  it  from  Suffolk ;  7  miles 
KNE.  of  Colchefter,  and  58  NE.  of  London.  It 
has  an  ancient  church,  with  a  fine  Gothic  fteeple, 
Mnd  a  weekly  market  is  held  on  Tuefday.  Lon.  i. 

0.  E.  Lat.  51.  I.N, 

(3.)  Dedmam,  a  townihip  of  Maflachufetts, 
7  miles  long  and  6  broad.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1637,  and  contained  1659  inhabitants  in  1797.  It 
has  7,  faw  millS)  a  fulling,  2  grid,  and  i  leather  mill. 
,(3.)  Dedham,  a  town  in  the  above  towniliip, 
tN'^  a.)  the  capital  of  Norfolk  county,  called  by 
the  Indians  Tiot.  It  has  4  churches,  a  court- 
houfe,  and  a  wire  manufaftory.  It  lies  on  the  S. 
fide  of  Charles  river^  i  z  miles  SW.  of  Bofton, 
and  320  from  Philadelphia. 

*  DEDICATE,  adj,  [from  the  verb,  j  Confc- 
crate;  devote;  dedicated;  s^proprtate.— This 
tenth  part  or  tithe,  being  thus  afiigned  unto  him, 
leaveth  now  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  other  nine 
parts,  which  are  given  us  for  our  worldly  necef- 
iities,  and  becometh  as  a  thing  dedicate  and  ap- 
propriate unto  God.  Speiman. 

*  To  Dedicate  v.  a,  [dedico,  Lat.]  1.  To  de-' 
^otc  to  fome  divine  power ;  to  confecrate  and  fet 
4ipart  to  facred  ufes.— The  princes  offered  for  de- 
dicQting  the  altar  in  the  day  that  it  was  anoinled« 
Num»  vii.  10.— 

WamM  by  the  feer,  to  her  oifended  name 
We  rais'd,  and  dedieaie  this  wond'rous  frame. 

DrydcH. 
a.  To  appropriate  folcmnly  to  any  perfon  or  pur- 
pofe. — 

Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his  grace 
Salutes  you  all :  this  night  he  dedicates 
To  fair  content  and  you.  Sbnkejp* 

*— He  went  to  learn  the  profeffion  of  a  foldier,  to 
which  he  had  dedicated  himfelf.  Clarendon.  3.  To 
infcribe  to  a  patron. — He  compiled  ten  elegant 
2)ooks,  SLnd'  dedicated  them  to  lord  Burghley. 
peacham* 

(1.)  •  DEDICATION.  «./  yi'4tfrfl/w,  Lirtin.] 

1.  The  ad  of  dedicating  to  any  being  or  purpofe ; 
^zQnTecfittion;  folemn  approprialion.— Anioof  pub* 


lick  folemiiFties  there  is  none  fo  glorioaEasttiat 
under  the  reign  of  king  Solomon,  at  the  deduatin 
of  the  temple.  Addison,  a.  An  addrefs  to  a  pa^ 
tron. — 

Proud  as  Apollo  on  bis  forked' hill,  .  1 
Sat  full  blown  Bufo,  puflf'd  by  ev'ry  quill;  ' 
Fed  by  foft  dedication  ail  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  fong.  Pop§, 
-  (».)  Dedicatiokt,  the  B,ik  of  confecrating  a 
temple,  altar,  ftatue,  palace,  &c.  to  the  honoiir 
•of  fome  deity.  The  ufe  of  dedications  is  very 
ancient  both  among  the  worihippers  of  the  true 
God  and  amon^  the  heathens:  the  Hebrews  caH 
it  men  hbanucbohy  ••  imitation ;"  which  the  Greek 
tranflators  render  ^Immw«,  and  ^tuwfut,  "  renew- 
ing."  In  the  fcripture  we  meet  with  dedications 
-of  tile  tabernacle,  of  altars,  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
temple,  and  even  of  the  honfes  of  private  perfons. 
One  of  the  jnoft  folemn  on  record  is  that  of  the 
iiril  temple  by  Solomon.  ( i  Kinf^s  viii.  a  Cbro/i* 
vi.)  There  were  alfo  dedications  ot  vell'els,  and  grfi 
ments  of  the  priefts  and  Levites,  and  even  of  the 
men  themfel  res.  The  heathens  had  aifo  dedica- 
tions  of  temples,  altars,  and  images  of  their  gods, 
&c.  Nebuchadnezzar  held  a  folemn  dedication  of 
his  (latue,  Dan,  iii.  a.  Pilate  dedicated  gilt  buck- 
lers at  Jerufalem  to  Tiberias,  Phi/o  de  legate  Pfr* 
ironius  would  have  dedicated  a  ftatue  to  the  em- 
peror in  the  fame  city,  ibid.  p.  791.  Tacitui, 
Hifl.  lib.  iv.  c.  53.  mentions  the  dedication  of  the 
capitol,  upon  rebuilding  it  by  Vefpafian,  &c.  The 
Jews  celebrated  the  annivetfary  ai  the  dedicatiai 
of  their  temple  every  year  for  eight  days.  This 
was  firlt  enjoined  by  Judas  Maeca1>eu8,  and  tht 
whole  fynagogue,  in  the  year  of  the  Syro  Mac«t 
donian  era  148,  /.  *.  164  years  befcve  Chrift,  The 
heathens  had  Cimilar  anniverfaries,  a^  that  of  tbe 
dedication  of  the  temple  of  Parthenope,  mention- 
ed by  Lycophron.  Under  Chriftianity,  dedic?* 
tion  is  only  applied  to  a  church  ;  and  is  propetly 
the  confecration  thereof  perfonned  by  a  bifliopi 
with  a  nwnber  of  ceremonies  prefcribcd  by  the 
church.  TheChriftians  finding  themfehes  at  li- 
berty under  Conftantine,  in  lieu  of  their  ruinous 
churches,  b«ilt  new  ones  in  every  place ;  and  de- 
dicated them  with  a  deal  of  foiemnity.  The  de- 
dication was  ufually  performed  in  a  fynod;  at 
leaft  they  aflbmbled  a  number  of  bifiiops  to  alSft 
at  the  fervice.  We  have  the  defcription  of  thofe 
of  the  churches  at  Jerufalem  and  Tyre  in  Eufebi- 
us,  and  many  others  in  later  writers* 

(3.)  Dedication,  in  literature,  is  an  addrefi 
prefixed  to  a  book,  foliclting  patronage,  or  tefli- 
fying  refped  for  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  made. 
The  dedication  of  the  fourth  part  of  Mr  EdwardsH 
Hiftory  of  Birds,  is  curious :  *«  To  God  I  tbe  OKE 
eternal!  tbe  ineomprebenjible !  tbe  omnipre/ent '  0^ 
nifcient  and  almighty  Creator  of  all  things  tbat  en- 
yi '  from  orbs  immeafurably  great  to  tbe  minuUfi 
points  of  mattery  ibis  Atom  is  dedicated  and  devoUft 
qvitb  ollpojfthle  gratitude^  bumiHation,  and  tworM* 
and  tbe  higbeji  adoration  botb  of  body  and  «'«o»  ^ 
bis  mqft  refignedy  lo«w  and  bumble  creature^  G.  £• 
Mr  Edwards  is  not  the  only  author  who  haft  de- 
dicated his  work  to  the  greateft  and  beft  of  ^ 
ings.  Profeflbr  Preftet,  of  the  univerfitie*  ot  An- 
gers and  Nantes,  publifhed  his  Nouveaux  ^^J^ 
dts  htattmatiqms^  M  Paris,  io  %  Vola  ^t^^^ 
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^  Am  Seneoermn  Siii^treur  ies 
^  Fire  ft  Prhuipe  des  iMmures^  rf  de  Toute 

i^  L  e.  **  To  tfcic  Sovereign  Ldnlof  the  Sci- 

^  tiie  Fountain,  Father,  and  Frrft  Principle 
UTd  of  all  Truth."    This  dedication  ex- 

1104, pages  and  concludes  in  terme  pretty 

rfo  tie  above,  of  Mr  Edwards. 
DiCATOR.lL/.  [from  dedicate  J^  One  who 
$iiis  work  to  a.  patron  with  compiitnent 

t  dang'rons  truths  to  uofucocfsful  latyrsi 
'  to  fnUosne  i^^caroTj.  ■  J^^ipe, 
^fCATOHY.  adj.  ifrotfidedicau,')  Com* 
I  a  dedication  ;  complimental ;  adolatory.*^ 
^]  (hoaki  begin  mj  epiftict  if  it. were  a  ded^^^ 
f ;  but  it  is  a  friendly  letter.  Pepi. 
DITION,  11. /.  [J^i&Vw,  Latin.)  The  ad 
"^  up  any  thmg  ^  furrender,— It  was.  not 
:  ccuiqiMfty  fa«tt  rather  a  deditkn.  upon 
1  capitulations  agreed  betweeiL  iiw.coa- 
l  the  conquered,  ifo/r. , 
S^GHAli^  a  viUage  in  Northumberiandi 
rolWr. 

^DEDaCE.  If.  a.  [dedueo^  Latin,]     i.  To 

urtgnUr  conneded  feries,  from  one  time 

ecteot  to  anoth^r.^J  will  deduce  him  from 

)  through  the  deep  and  lubric  waves  of 

iooart»  till  he  was  fwallowed  in  the  gulph 

,  iij^  Iball  I  deduce  my  rhimes 
I  the  dire  natkni  in  its. early  times !  Fope. 
'  a  a  nsular  chain  of  cckn^bquential  pro* 
-Reaion  is  nothing  but  the  faculty  of 
^mknown  truths  from  principles -already 
To  lay  down  in  regular  order,  fo  as 
\  towing  (haU  naturally  rife  from  the 


e  your  fong,  ye  nightingales! 
[running  fbul  of  melody 
f  varied  veH*c !  while  I  deduce, 
'^firft  note  the  hollow  cuckoo  fings* 

ny  of  Spring.  Tbamfin. 

DCEMENT-  n.f.  [from  deduce.]    The 

the  colkAion  of  reafon  \  confe- 

ofition.— Praife  and  prayer  are  his 

>  and  the  reft  of  thofe  deducemeatjf 

&  confident  are  the  remote  elTedU  of  rc" 

Orjden. 

tJCIBLE.  adj.  Ifrom  deduce.]  Colleaible 

i  coofequential ;  difcoverable  from  prin- 

fdown.— The  condition,  although  dedu* 

I  many  grounds,  yet  fliall  we  evidence  it 

Bro<wH, — ^All  properties  of  a  trian-' 

loo,  and  are  deducibie  from,  the  com^ 

I  three  lines,  including  a  fpace.  Locke^ 

lyClVE.  adu  [from  deduce^   Pcrform- 

f«ftof  fieduaion.  ma^ 

•DEDUCT.  If.  a.  [deduco,  Latin.l  i.  To  fub- 
'   ake  away ;  to  cut  off  j  to  defalcate.-^ 
'  {rom  the  computation  of  our  years, 
t  of  our  thne  which  is  fpent  in  incogitan* 
fency.  AW/j.     a.  To  feparate;  ^  dif- 
■lj*^i<ie.    Now  not  in  ufe. — 
I  yet,  in  his  deduced  fpright, 
•^aits  remaining  of  that  heavenly  fire. 
^„  Spen/er. 

"IJCTION.  n.f.Ueduahj  Latin.]  i.  Con- 
'i  coUedion  j  confequence ;  propofition 
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Sciences^  drawn  Bram  \>ririciples  premifed.-^Th*t  hf  dhnflt' 
fity  of  motton»  we  ihould  fpell  out  things  not  re*r 
femhied  by  them»  we  muit  attribute  to  fome  &• 
cret  dedtiShnf  but  what  this  dtduftitn9io\i\d  be^ 
of  by  what  mediums  this  knowledge  is  advanced^ 
is  as  dark  «s^fgnorance.  Gian/vil/ei'^Yon  have  laid 
the  experiments  together  dn  fuch  a  vray,  and  made 
£uch  deduaions  fitom  them  as  I  have  not  hitherta 
met 'With.  Bo^.  a«  That  which  ie  deduced  ^ 
defalcation.*^ 

Bring'  then  thefe  bleffiiigs  to  a  iltifb  account  % 
Bring  fair  deduammf  icQ  to  what  they  mount. 

•DEDUCTIVE.  fld^-.[from.4/.'i/»^.)  Deducibie^ 
that  which  is  or  may  be  deduced  from  a  pofitioa 
piemifcd^-^All  knowledge  of  caufes  is  deduQi've  : 
for  we  kiufwiBose  by  fimpleintisitioh/but  through 
the- mediation  of  their  eS'eAs.  Glan^uitle^, 

♦DEDUCTiVELY.tf^.lfromiA-^^Biw.l  Con* 
fequentially;  by  regular  deduction  ;  by  a  regular 
train  of  ratioctoation. — There  is  fcaix;e  a  popular 
errour  paiTant  in  ear  days,  which  is  not  either  di- 
redt^y  egsprefiedy  or  deduartfcly  contained  in  this 
work.  Bro<wn's  Fidgar  Errouri„ 

(i.)  DEEf  a  river  of  England  and  Wales,  which 
rifes  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  mountain  Arun,  in 
the  NW.  angle  of  Medonethlhire,  though  fome 
trace  it  no  higher  than  the  celebrated«lakeof  Bala* 
from  which  it  furs  thrpugh  a  finevaley  *in  a  K£, 
direction  to  Denbigh  (hire ;  vifits  th^  J^W.  border 
of  Cheihire,  to  which  it  feryes  .as.  ji  boundary, 
then  croffing  over  to  Chefter,  it  flows  thence  ta 
the  fea,  forming  a  broad  fandy  .aeftuary,  which 
iepacates  CheOiire  ftom  FUntihire.  •  By  embank* 
meats  made  here  much  land  has  bera  recovered 
from  the  fea,  .and  a  narrower  but  deeper  cha^inel, . 
.  fitter  for  navigation,  has  been  formi^  from  Chei* 
Ob  pour  ter  half  "way  to  the  {<^Lm  This  river  is  navigable 
,  fron  Elfemete  in  Shropihii'e  to  Chefter ;  but  >  at 
this  city  the  navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  ledge 
of  rocks  runniqg  acrofs  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
caufing.a  cafcade^  The  Dee  falls  into  the  IriOi 
Sea,  .15  mHes  below  Chefter. 

(2.)  D£E,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  crofles  the 
connty  of  Louth»  and  runs  into  the  fea  4  miles 
NE.  of  Dunleer. 

(3.}  Dee,  a^river  of  Scotland,  In  Aberdcenihire,. 
which  rifes  from  the  hill  of  Gaibh  chor  Dhe,  and 
after  runnin(^  through  the  parifhes  of  Braemar» 
Crathy,  and  many  others,  with  vaft  rapidity,  falls 
into  the  German  ocean  at  Aberdeen,  90  miles  in  a 
dired  line  from  its  fource;  but  its  length,  if  ail 
its  windings  were  meafured,  would  be  about  140^ 
It  produces  in  great  plenty,  falmon,  trout,  pikes> 
eels,  &c.  and  affords  one  of  the  greateft  falmon- 
fiihings  in  Scotland.  There  is  a  bridge  of  (even, 
arches  over  it  at  Aberdeen,  built  by  a  bi(hop  of 
that  city,  who  left  for  its  fupport  a  revenue,  which 
is  now  fo  large,  that  to  exha^uft  the  fund,  a  per- 
fon  has  a  (alary  to  ivveep  the  bridge  once  a  day. 
In  palling  through  Braemar,  the  Dee  has  a  fine 
cafcade,  with  the  additional  fingularity,  that  for 
60  yards  it  is  confined  between  two  rocks,  with- 
in fo  narrow  »  fpace,  that  fome  couriigeous  per- 
fons  have  ventured  to  ftep  over  it. 

(4.)  Dee,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Kiikcudbright- 
flurer  which  n  foimed  by  the  jundion  of  the  rU 
v.r  Ken,  with  the  water  that  Hows  from  Loch. 
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See,  aboTit  't\  miles  above  the  head  of  •  CrofsmU  Having  onCe  more  iieturned  to  his  native  coaflt 

chael  parifh,  in  the  NW.  part  of  the  county;  he  fettled  at  MortUke  in  Surry,  where  he  ca 

whence  the  utiited  ftreams  proceed  under  the  name  liued  hid  .ftudies  with  unrenaitting  ardour,  andc 

of  the  Iteef  till  they  £ali  into  Salway  Frith,  5  milea  'Mled'a  <confiderabie  library  of  curious  books  1 

below  Kirkcudbright.    The  breadth  of  this  river  MSS>  with  a  variety  of  inftrumehts^  moft  of  wl 
cppDfite  to  Crofsmiohael  parifh  ♦  is  firom  700  feet 


to  120O.  There  are  two  great  falmon  fiihin^  on 
the  Dee,  at  Kirkcudbright  and  Tongueland^  The 
(almon  are  of  a  darker  colour,  and  much  fatter, 
than  thofe  of  moft  other  rivers  in  the  fouth  of 
Scotland.  A  canal*  upon  a  fmall  fcale,  conne^s 
tlie  Dee  with  Carlingwark  Joch.  Great  Jmprove- 
ments  may  be  made,  and  are  in  contemplation, 
by  connedtiog  it  with  the  fea.  The-  ejipenc^  is 
e&i mated  at  only  L.  9000. 

(9.)  Deb,  John,  a  famous  nuthematiciani and 
aftrologer,  was  bom  at  London  Inv  July  15 17) 
where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  vintner.  In  1541, 
he  was  fent  to  St  John's  college,  Cambridge.  After 
live .  years  clofe  application  to  mathematical  ftu« 
diesi.  particularly  aftronomy,  he  went  to  HoUaAd, 
to  vifit  feveral  eminent  mathematicians  on  the  con* 
tinent.  H;tvi'>g  continued  abroad  near  a  year,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  and  was  there' eleded  one 
of  the  fellows  of  Trinity^  college,  -then  firft  epe<ft- 
ed  by  king  Henry  VIII.  In  1548  he  took  the  de- 
gree  of  M.  A.  and  left  England  a  fecond  time ; 
his  ftay  at  home  being  rendered  uneafy  to  him, 
by  the  fafjilcions  th;<t  w^re  entertained  of  his  be* 
kjg  4  conjiHser ;  'ar^fing  partly  from  his  application 
to  aftronomy,  but  especially  on  account  of  a  piece 
of  machinery  in  the  €/««vi»  of  Ariftop banes,  which 
he  exhibited  to  the  univerfity,  and  in  which  he 
reprcfented  th^.TScarabeus  flyii>g  up  to  Jupiter, 
with  a  man  af^d  a  bafket  of  Vi(^ual8  oit  its  back. 
Thefe  fufpiciows  he  could  n^er  afterwirds  i)iake 
oflf:  nor  did  his  fubfequent  condii^  tend  to  clear 
him  of  the  imputation  ;  for  if  he  was  not  a<5taal4y 
a  conjuror,  it  Was  not  for  want  of  endeavours. 
Upon  leaving  En]?land,  he  went  to  thenniverftty 
4»f  Louvain,  whei^  he  was  much  efteemed,  and 
"viGted  by  feveral  perfons  of  high  rank.  •  Here  he 
relided  about  two  years,  and  then  ii^t  oatcfor 
France;  ^here,  in  thecoWegc  of  Rheims,  he isead 
fedlures  of  Euclid's  elements  with  vaft  applanie. 
In  15 5 1  he  returned  to  England,  and  king  Ed<* 
ward  VI.  afiiigned  him  a  penfion  o?  100  orowns, 
which  he  afterwards  reHnquifhed  for  the  re^ory 
of  Upton  upon  Severn ;  but  foon  after  the  aocef- 
Son  of  queen  Mary,  having  fome  correfpondence 
With  the  lady  EUiabeth's  fervants,  he  was  accufed 
of  pradtifing  againft  the  queen'd  life  by  enchant- 
lAent.  On  this  ac^count  he  fuifered  a  tedious  con- 
finement, and  was  feveral  tinres  exammed ;  till, 
in  1555,  he  obtaine«^  his  liberty  by  an  order  of 
council.  Upon  ^juecn  Elizabeth's  acceflion  our 
aftrologe^  was  confulted  by  lord  Dudley,  concern- 
Ing  a  propitious  day  for  her  coronation.  He  was 
on  this  occaiion  introduced  to  the  queen,  who 
made  him  great  promifes,  which  were  never  per- 
iVmed,  though  (he  condcfcended  to  receive  his 
inftrudions  relative  to  his  unintelligible  writings, 
which  he  publifhed  about  this  time.  In  1564*  he 
made  atxyther  voyage  to  the  coininent,  to  prefent 
a  book  he  had  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Maximi- 
Kan.  He  returned  to  England,  but  in  1571  we 
find  him  ^t  I^orrain,  where,  being  dangeroufly  ill, 
the  queen  feot  over  two  phyliciaRS  to  iiis  r«Uef« 


were  afterwards  deftroyed  by  the  mob,  as  belo 
ing  to  one  who  dealt  with,  the  devil  In  t| 
the  queen  being  much  ind<fpo(ed,  Mr  Dee  4 
fent  abroad  to  confult  with  German  phylid 
and  philofophers  Ca^ologers  no  doubt)  on  tbe| 
cafiod.  We  now  behold  him  again  in  £ogb 
where  he  was  foon  after  emfiloyed  in  a  more' 
tional  fervice..  The  queen  delirous  to  be  infbj 
formed  conceroing  her  tirle  to  thofe  eounti 
which  had  been  diicoH^red  by  her  fubjeds,  cc 
manded  Mr  Dee  to  confult  the  ancient  recoi 
and  furnifti  her  Svjth  proper  geographical  defa 
tions*  Accordingly  be  pveGfrnted  her,  in  ti) 
weeks  after^  with  cwo  iayge  roHs)  in  which 
diibovered  countries  were  geographically  deHa 
ed  and  hiftoricaliy  illuftrated.  Thefe  rdllr; 
prcferved  in  the  Cottonian  Iibr«iry«. .  .His  next<( 
ployment  was  the  reformation  of  the  kalendai^ 
which  fubjeit  he  wrote  a  rational  and' learned  tl 
tife,  preferved  in  the  Afhmtriean  library  at  Oxf( 
Though  Dee  was  undoubtedly  a  marrof  pHrtsi 
learning,  he  became  at  laft  a  credulous  alch^<« 
and  cvea  pretended  to  necromancy.  In  1581* 
fell  act^uainted  with  one  Edward  ICelly,  by  wl 
aftiftance  he  performed  diverfe  incantatioBis,  a 
maintained  a  tVcquent  imaginary  intercouiie  nj 
fpirits.  He  wM^iMrticoIairly  intimate  withj 
angels  Raphael  ami  Oabrief.  One  of  thenti 
him  a  prefept  of  a  black  ipecriUlum,-  in  whid 
angels  and  demons  appeared  ais  often' as  4 
occaAon  for  them ;  th^y  anfwered  his  que 
and  Kelly's  bufinefs  was  to  record  their  difiH 
la  1383,  they  were  both  introduced  to  a  W 
nobleman,  tlien  in  England,  framed  j^tri  lJ{ 
palatine  of  Siradia,  a  pcrfon  addi^ed  to  the  A 
rid iculous  purfuits%  lie  wa^  fo  charmed  whh  \ 
and  his  companion,  that  he  perfuaded  them  to 
company  him  to  his  native  country.  They< 
barked  t&r  Hot  land,  in  September  15S3  ;  aodl 
veiling  over  lancf,  arrived  at  the  town  of  Lafti 
February  foilowing.  Their  patron,  however,  fi 
ing  himielf  abufed  by  their  idle  pietenlions.  f 
fuadcd  them  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  emperor  1 
dolph  II. ;  who,  though  a  credulous  man,  1 
fijon  difgufted  with  thdr  nonfenie.  Theyw 
afterwards  introduced  to  Steplien  king  of  Poll 
but  with  no  better  fuccefs.  Soon  after  this  t! 
were  invited  by  a  ricii  Bohemian  nobleman  to 
caftle  of  Trebona,  where  they  contifwed  fo^  fe 
time  in  great  affluence ;  owing,  as  they  alTert 
to  their  art  of  tranfmutation  by  R>eans  of  a  ( 
tain  powder  in  the  potlelUon  o€  Kelly.  Dee  b 
cfuanelling  with  his  compamon  in  iniqwty,  qi 
ted  Bohemia,  and  returned  to  Englai^d,  where 
was  once  more  graciouily  received  by  the  q«« 
who,  in  1595,  made  him  Warden  of  Manchcl 
college,  in  which  town  he  reiided  feveral  yo 
In  1604,  he  returned  to  ht«  houfe  at  MortU 
w^here  he  died  in  160S,  aged  8f,  leaving  a  1ai 
family,  and  many  works,  bthi«d  hh».— The  bh 
ftone  into  which  Dee  ufcd  to  call  his  fpirits.  ^ 
iu  the  co>!edion  of  the  earls  of  PeterboroO) 
wheccejt  oame  to  Udy  l&lizabeth  Ocnoaifl^* 
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tu  Bcxttlie  pfopertf  of  the  late  duke  of  Argyle^ 
od  h  DOW  Mr  Walpode's.  It  appears  upon  exa- 
uatiaD  to  be  nothing  but  a  poUihed  piece  of 
cmoel  coal.  Dee  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  great 
■iathenutidan^  but  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  a  wick- 
ed iopoftary  we  muft  conclude  him  to  have  been 
one  of  the  moft  fooUih,  fuperftittous  necromancers 
tf  Us  time.  But  the  celebrated  Dr  Hook,  many 
jGPi  after  Dee's  deaths  endeavoured  to  pmye  that 
Hjooraal^  publiflied  by  Caiaiibon,  was  entirely 
qyptugi^Aical,  concealing  his  political  tranfac- 
isHi  and  that  under  the  ma(k  of  purfuiag  the 
ffXBlt  fciences,  he  was  employed  by  queen  Eliza- 
te  as  a  fpy.  •  He  tB  faid  to  have  been  credited 
^LD.  at  Lou  vain. 

(I.)  *  0££D.  n./.  [ltd,  Saxon ;  daed^  Dutch.] 
t  AdioB,  whetbet  good  or  lad  ;  thing  done. — 
tie  iase  iiad  not  confented  to  the  council  and 
hi  LMie. — ^We  are  not  fecluded  from  the  ex^ 
yoSadoo  of  reward  for  our  charitable  dt^dt.  Smal^ 
liig^iSerwmfu*,  a.  Exploit ;  performance.-* 
I,  on  the  other  fide» 

Wd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds  ; 

He  deeds  themfdveB,  tho'  mutey  fpoke  loud 
the  doer.'.  -     MUtan^ 

%hmfx  of  adidn ;  agency.— 
Nor  knew  I  not 

T»  be  with  Will  and  deed  created  free.  Mi/tort* 
LU  declamatory  of  an  opinion  — ^They  de(ire» 
M  fonge  abfurdity,  that  to  the  fame  fenate  it 
jpid  belong  to  give  fiiU  judgment  in  matters  of 

tBumcat|on\  add  to  abfolve  whom  it  pleafed 
dean  /contrary  to  their  own  former  deeds 
-W  Qath&  Hooker.    5.  Written  evidence  gf  any 
hgk  aft^-^he  folicitor  gave  an  evidence  for  a 
mit  vrfaicb  was  impeached'  to  be  fraudulent.  Ba- 
#fc^Hc  biiikls  his  houfe  upon  the  fand,  and 
jMeithe  d^dst  hf  whkh  he  holds  his  eilate*  up- 
M  the  fsioc  of  a  river.  Souih,    6^  Fadf ;  j-eality  ; 
I  %  contrary  to  fidlon :  whence  the  word  indeed, 
0  that,  as  oft  I  have  at  Athens  feen, 
Ae  ftage  arife,  and  the  hig  clouds  defcend ; 
^flow  inr  very  deed  I  rai^t  behoU 
fjie ponderous  earth,  and  all  yort  marble  roo*v 
Ifeet  like  the  hands  pf  Jove.         Lee'j  Oeditfu, 
ll»)D£Ei>,  (§  T.  drfn  5.)  an  inftrument  written 

»ltx  or  parcbment»  cvmprehending  fome  con* 
Isfgaih,  or  agreement  between  the  parties 
Mp^  in  relation  to  the  matter  therein  contained. 
•  0EEDI£SS.  adj.    [from  deed,]      Unjaive ; 
adion  ^  without  explpits-— 
liconfbBty  he  cry'd,  your  female  difcordy 

.  |^4er4l^  boiafters  I-and  the  fong  attend.  Pope, 
0  9BSLt  a  river  in  the  county  of  JMayo,  ^hich 
'ril^fato  Lpugh  Conu. 

^gEEM.  n.  Ji  [from  the  verb.J  Judgmmt ; 
,#Wfe:  opinion.    Not  in  ufe. — 

fior  me,  my  love,  be  thou  but  true  of  heaft 
'^tnae  i  bow  how  I  what  wicked  J^^  is  tins  ? 
.-  Sha** 

.^f#.DiEM.  V-  «•  patt.  jifM>/y  or  deemed,  \dom- 
IPft  6elhi(^ ; ycrmf f >   Dutch;  deman^  Saxun.] 
^"M^  To  judge;  to  conclude  upon  confideration  ; 
'^MftV  to  opine;  to  def ermine. — So  natural   s 
JpQK4)(iteItgion  with  juiiice,  that  we  may 
'^.i&m.lbcre.isneitberi  where  both  are  not. 
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Thefe  bleffings,  fri«id,  a  deity  beftow^df  . . 

For  never  can  I  deem  him  lefs  than  god.  DrydiHh 
a.  To  estimate ;  to  make  eilimate  of:  this  feuf^ 
18  now  difufed. — 

But  they  that  ikfll  not  of  fo  heavenly  matted/ 

All  that  the  know  not,  envy  or  adfhire. 

Rather  than  envy,  let  fhem  wonder  at  hef# 

But  not  to  deem  of  her  defert  afpire« 

Spef^eri 

Ci.)  •  DEEMSTER.  «. /.  [fironf  deem.)  A, 
judge :  a  wofd  yet  in  ufe  in  Jeffe J^  and  thfc  Ifle  of . 
Mau. 

(2.)  Deemsters,  orDEMSTERs;  [from  c^^^^ 
S«ix,  a  judge  of  umpire.]  All  controverfies  in  th^ 
Ifle  of  Man  are  decided  without  procefs,  Writings,- 
or  any  charges,  by  certain  judges,  chofen  yearly 
from  among  themfelves,  called  deemftcrs  i  there" 
being  two  for  each  divilion  of  the  Ifland ;  they  fit 
judges  in  all  courts,  either  for  life  or  property  ^ 
and  with  the  advice  of  34  keys>  deelare  what  Ul 
law  in  uncommon  emergencies. 

DEENKOTE,  a  town  of  HTndooftaft,  in  th? 
Country  of  Lahore,  on  the  £.  fide  of  the  Sinde,' 
where  there  is  a  pafs  acrofs  that  river,  3a  mile^ 
S.  of  Attock. 

(1.)  *  DEEP.  adj.  .  Tdeepj  Saxon.^  i.  Having 
length  downwards;  defcending  fi*r ;^  profound ^ 
oppofed  Xojhallow. — All  trees  in  high  and  fandy 
grounds  are  to  be  fet  deepj  and  in  watry  grounds 
moreihallow.  Bacon:  a.  Low  in  fit  nation ;  not 
high.  3.  Meafured  from  the  furface  downward. 
-7-Mr  Halley,  in  diving  deep. into  the  feainto^ 
diving  vefler,  found  in  a  clear  fun-fhme  day,  that 
Vhen  he  was  funk  many  fathoms  deep  intp  the  wa-* 
ter,  the  upper  part  of  his  hand,  on  which  the  furf 
ftione  diredly,  appeared  of  a  red  colour.  Ne*w(ond 

4.  Entering  ftir ;  piercing  a  great  way< — . 
So  the  falfe  fpider,  when  hernets  are  fpred,'^ 

J)eep  ambuih'cT in  her  (ilent  den  dpes  li£.  Lryd/ 

This  avarice 
Strikes  deeper;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root^ 

Drink  hellebore,  my  boy  I  drkii  deept  and[ 
fcour  thy  brain.  Jbryden, 

5.  Far  from  the  outer  part.— 

6.  Not  foperfichil;  not  obvibus.wlf  the  matter  bcf 
knotty,  and  the  fenfe  lies  deep,  the  mind  muft  ftopT 
and  buckle  to  it,  and  itick  upon  it  with  laboi\f 
.^nd  thonght,  and  clofe  contemplation.  LocAe.  7. 
Sagacious ;  penetrating ;  having  the  power  to  en* 
ter-far  into  a  fuhje<ft. — 

He's  meditating  with  two  de^p  divines.  S&ak* 
—I  do  not  difcovcr  the  helps  which  this  great' 
man  of  deep  thought  mentions.  LocJ^e,  S.  Full  qf 
contrivance;. politick  ;  infidious. — 

When  1  have  moft  ueed  to  employ  a  friend, 
J)eep,  iiollpw,  treacherous^  and  full  of  guile^ 
Be  he  to  me.  H/ja^e 

^.  Grave,  fblemn. — 

Kor  awful  Pbctbus  was  on  Plndtis  heard 
With  deeper  filence,  cr  with  more  rj?gard.  Drfd, 

10.  Dark  coloured. — 
With  deeper  brpwrt  the  grove  was  bterfpreadv 

Drydfn^ 

11.  Having  a  great  degree  of  ftili\cfs,  or  gloom,  or 
fadnefs.— And  the  Lord  God  cauCed  a  deep  flcep  tor 
fall  upon  Adam.  Cm.  i.  ar.  la.  Dcpreflcd  ;  funk^ 
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iftetopYioricany  low. — Their  deep  poverty  abound- 
^  uhto  the  richer  of  their  liberality.  %,  Cor. 
til,  a.  13.  Baft;  grave  in  found. — The  founds 
made  by  buckets  in  a  well^  are  deeper  and  fuller 
than  if  the  like  percuflion  were  made  in  the  open 
air.  Bacon, 

(a.)  •  Deep.  »./.  [from  the  adjective.]  r-  The 
fea ;  the  oi^rn  ;  the  abyfs  of  waters ;  tne  ocean. 
—Yet  we  did  lift  up  our  hearts  and  voices  to  Cod 
libove»  who  fheweth  his  Wonders  in  the  dce^^ 
Secon.'^ 

What  earth  in  her  d^rk  bowels  could  not  keep 

From  greedv  man,  lies  fafer  in  the  deep,  fPailer,  • 
».  The  nioft  iolenin  or  ftiil  part.— 

The  ^  of  night  is^  crept  upon  our  talk. 

Sbakefpeare, 

(3.)  Deep,  in  geography,  a  river  of  N.  Caro- 
lina which  rifes  in  Wachoviai  unites  with  Haw  ri- 
ver, and  forms  the  NW.  branch  of  Cape  Fear 
yiver. 

(5.)  Deep  bay,  a  bay  on  the  coaftof  theifland 
of  Antigua,  i  mile  S.  of  Green  Ifland. 

(5.)  Deep  sPRiMdr^  in  the  ftate  of  New  York, 
lies  9  miles  S.  cf  Oneida  lake-,  and  10  SW.  of  O- 
neida  Caftle,  at  the  head  of  Chittenengo  Creek. 
Dr  Morfe  ftiles  it  **  a  curiofityt*  but  does  not 
fatisfy  the  curiofity  he  thus  ei&ciies  in  the  reader, 
by  rpecifying  its  peculiar  properties. 

DEEPDALE,  a  vilUge  in  Rutlandfliire,  W.  of 
Uppingham. 

DEEPDEN,  in  Surrey,  between  Darking  and 
Beach  worth. 

*  Tq  DEEPEN.  V.  a.  [from  deep,)  1,  To 
make  deep ;  to  fink  far  below  the  furface.— The 
city  of  Rome  would  receive  a  great  advantage  from 
the  undertaking,  as  it  would  raife  the  banks  and 
deepen  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  Addi/on,  a.  To 
darken;  to  cloud;  to  make  dark.^You  muil 
deepen  your  colours  fo,  that  the  orpimetit  may  be 
the  higheft.  Peaebam.  3.  To  make  fad  or  gloomy. 
See  Deep,  adj — 

Her  gloomy  pre&nce  faddens  all  the  fcene, 
Shades  ev*ry  flow'r,  and  darkens  ev^  green, 
Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathea  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods. 

Pope, 
(1.)  DEEPING,  a  town  of  England,  in  Lm* 
colnlhire,  feated  on  the  river  Wealand,  in  a  fenny 
ground ;  6  miles  £.  of  Stamford.  8  N.  of  Peter- 
borough and  %t)\  N.  of  London, 
(a.)  Deeping,  East,     7  Two  villages,  near 
y.y^BEPiNo,  West,  >  Deeding,  N^  x. 

*  DEEPLY,  adj.  [from  deep,\  1.  To  a  grtat 
depth ;  far  below  the  furface.— ^Fear  is  a  pafiioii 
that  is  moft  deeply  rooted  in  our  natures,  and -flows 
immediately  from  the  principle  of  felf  preferva- 
tion.  Tillot/on, — Thofe  imprefllions  were  made 
"when  the  brain  was  more  fufceptive  of  them  :  they 
have  been  4e^/^  engraven  at  the  proper  fcafon,  and 
therefore  they  remain.  fVatts,  a.  With  great  ftudy 
or  fagadty ;  notfuperficially ;  not  carelefsty  ;  pro- 
foundly. 3.  Sorrowfully ;  folemnly :  with  a  great 
degree  of  ferioufnefs  or  fadnefs.— He  fighed  eeplj 
in  his  fpirit.  Mark  viii.  la  — 

Upon  tbe  deck  our  careful  general  flood 
And  deeply  musM  on  the  fucceeding  day.  Dryd, 
4,  With  a  tendency  to  darknefs  of  colour. — Ha- 
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ving  taken  of  the  deeply  red  juice  of  buckthorn  bcf- 
ries,  I  let  it  drop  upon  white  pajper.  Bo^le.  5,  Iff 
a  high  degree.— To  keep  his  prom  f:r  with  him,  he 
had  deeply  offended  both  his  nobles  and  people 
Bacon,   < 

*  DbEP-MOUTHEi).  aJj,  [deep  and  moutb.]  Hl^ 
ving  a  hoarfe  and  loud  voice- 
Behold  the  Enplifh  beach  , 

Pales  in  tBe|flood  ^xth  men  with  wives  and  hojii : 

Whofe  (houtd  and  ciaps  outvoice  that  deep^ 

mouth'' d  fea.  Sbiki 

When  toils  for  beafts,  and  lime  for  birds  weM  \ 

found,  I 

And  i^if^-mdtf/i&V dogs  did  foreft  walks  furrooid  ; 

Dfjeen 

*  Deep-musing.  fl^T*.  [deep  sitid  muje,]  Con*  j 
templative  loft  in  thought. — 

But  he  deep  mufing  o'er  the  fftomitains  ftray'4  : 
Through  ma2y  thickets  of  tbe  woodland  ibade. 

*  DEEPNESS,  n.f.  [from  deep."]    EntranwS 
below  the  furface  j   profundity ;    der  .h.— Son*  , 
fell  uj^on  ftony  places)  and  they  withered,  be*  : 
CaUfe  they  had  no  deepnefs  of  earth.  Matt,  xiiL/t 

De^p  RivEa  and  Spring.    See  Deep»  N^J* 
and  5. 

(i.)  *  D£ER.  n,fi  [dear,  Saxon  ;  ibur^  T«i- 
ionick  ;  #i»?,  Oreek.]  That  clafs  of' animals  which 
Is  hunted  for  veniflon,  containing  many  fubordJ*  ; 
ftate  fpecies  of  the  ftag  or  red  dee*",  the  buck  of 
fallow  deer,  the  roebuck,  and  others. — You  hifC 
beaten  my  men.  killed  toy  deert  said  broke  ppc* 
toy  lodge.  SbaL 

(a  )  DEiR.    See  Cervus,  K**  t.  f  i.— xifi. 

(3.)  Deer,  in  geography,  an  ifland  of  N.An»»  | 
rica,  in  Paflamaquoddy  Bay. 

(4.)  Deer,  an  ifland  of^the  Onited  States,* 
Penobfcot  Bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Hancock  countfj  \ 
in  thb  diftria  of  Maine,  18  miles  in  circumfatneej  | 

(5.)  DB£R,ta  townihip  in  the  above  ifland  (N%0  i 
which  was  incorporated  in  178^1  and  contain«.  j 
68a  inhabitants  in  1 79  7.  It  lies  305  miles  NE.  ] 
of  Bofton.    Lon.  68.  ao.  W.  Lat.  44*  xo-  N.    ^   j 

(6)  Deer,  Derb,  or  Old  Deer,  l-D^f '"V  : 
Gae.l  contradion  of  d*  adbra^i*  e,  the  worihipot 
God,]  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in  Abei^ccnlhine,  to  , 
which  that  of  Fetter  Angus  in  Banffjhir^"  , 
annexed.  Deer  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  diftna  * 
Buchiin,  and  extends  to  miles  in  length,  from  N» 
to  S.  and  si  in  breadth.  The  furface  is  V^^J^ 
vcl ;  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  people  IW 
lived.  Id  i^94»  a  woman  was  living  in  it*  ag«J 
100,  and  her  family,  confifting  of  5  pcrfons,  nw 
neither  had  a  burial,  ndr  a  bedrid  perfon  ffl  »  ; 
for  50  yeare  before.  The  foil  is  light,  and  hai- 
bandry  is  confiderably  imprcrved.  About  ao»ooO 
bolls  of  grain  are  railed  annually,  of  "^^^^^^ 
fifth  is  exported.  Turnips,  potatoes,  cabhagHi 
ace.  are  alfo  greatly  cultivated.  The  populatioo, 
in  1788,  Was  3167,  and  had  incfeafed  4U  "^^ 
33  years.  About  900  acres  are  planted  with  treen 
of  which  6^0  ar«  on  Mr  Fergttfcm't  ^^^^^J^^ 
four.  Lime  ftone  abounds,  and  13,000  ^^*^ji 
lime  are  made  annually  in  the  pariih.  ^^°^°?j 
and  cryftalli'zed  quartz,  with  a  dark  J*^**^  ^^^^ 
very  white  granite  are  alfo  found  in  it.  ^!^- 
3000  yards  of  Uoens,  checks  and  linfey  wooiiey 
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m  anmiallj  made  in  it,  and  350  pieces  are  bleach-       D£  FACTO,  fomething  adtualiy  h  fzStf  or  ei^ 
cd  at  tlie  bfeachfield.  ifting  ;  in  contradi<iti)n  to  de  ju  k  t- ,  where  a  thing 

(7.)  Debu,  or  Olp  Deer,  a  village  in  the  a-  8  only  fo  in  jullice,  but  not  in  h6t;  as  a  king  </#' 
bovepariih,  loi  miles  from  Peterhead,  h  has  fafto  is  a  perfon  who  is  actually  in  poifeflion  of 
good  mns,  and  in  1788  contained  166  inhabitantb.   a  crown,  but  has  no  legal  right  to  the  iame;  ,and 

'        "    a  king  de  jure  i«  the  perfon  who  has  a  jgft  right 
to  the  crown,  though  he  is  not  poiiefl'ed  of  it. 

♦  DEFAILANCK.   n.     [d'/aillancf.  Frt  nch  ] 
Fasiure;   mifcarriage:  a  word  not  in  ufe.^The 
affe^ions  were  the  authora  of  that  unhappy  defui* 
iaitce.  GlanititU, 

*  To  DEFALCATE,  v.  a.  [from/?/*,  fikh,  a 


It  has  IS  fairs,  one  every  month^  either  on  tb«  sd 
Tuefday,  or  3d  Tuefday  0. 8. 

(«J  Deer,  New,  a  parlfh  of  Abcnieenfhire, 

aodently  called  ^mbreildyi  disjoined  from  Debr 

(K*  6.)  about  A^  D.  1600.    It  is  14  miles  long 

6offl  N.  to  S.  and  7  broad.     The  church  in  its 

,  /Mtre,  is  30  miles  N.  from  Aberdeen.  48  W.  of 

^erhead,  and  17  N£.  of  Banff.    The  furface, 

i  Ad,  climate,  and  cultivation  are  pretty  fimilar  to 

'  tbofe  of  Old  Deer.    The  population,  in  1 79a,  was 

I  |Soo;  and  had  increafed  487  fince  17^5. 

U.)  DEERFIEI,D,  a  townlhip  of  the  Uniud 
Sutes,  in  Hamplbire  county,  Maifachuftftts. 

(i.)  DEfcRFiiLD,  a  town  in  the  aboye  town- 
ikip,  (N*  I.)  feaied  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Con- 
tefikut.  It  was  incorporated  in  1681 ;  has  a  con« 
(Rgational  church,  and  an  Academy ;  and  in  1 790 
coDt^uiMd  1330  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  fome 
T^ssA  trade.  It  lies  17  miles  N.  of  Northampton, 
»   ad  109  N.  by  W,  of  Bofton. 

(3.)DieRFiSLD,  a  town  of  New  Hampfhirei 
^  Rockingham  county,  which  was  incorporated 
m  1766,  and  contained  1619  inhabitants  in  1 790. 
It  11 19  miles  S£.  of  Concord,  and  ^^  NW.  of 
Itartfmouth. 
(4-]  Beer  FIELD,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey,  ia 
Cnberiand  county. 

(j.)  Beer  FIELD,  or  Pocowiric,  a  river  of  Ver- 
iDooty  which  rifes  ia  Strattor,  Bennington  county, 
and  iftcr  receiving  many  ftreams,  enters  Mafla- 
cM^ts,  thence  winding  £.  it  receives  the  waters 
d  North  river,  and  fails  into  the  Conne^icut  be* 
tween  Deerfield  (N<>  1.)  and  Greenfield,  where  it 
^  about  15  roods  wide. 

(i.)  DEERHURST,  a  parifh  of  England,  ia 
Ck)ucefter{hire,  8  miles  in  eompafs,  fubjedt  to  fire- 
queot  inundations  of  the  Severn,  which  runs  two 
toiles  through  the  W.  part  of  it :  in  1770,  the 
flood  rofe  to  the  top  of  the  iirft  floors,  and  con- 
tinoed  unafluaged  for  many  days. 

U.)  PsERMURST,  a  town  in  the  above  pariih, 
3  miles  SE.  of  Tewkfbury. 
.  BEBRIKG,  a  townihip  of  the  United  States, 
«  Hil^lborough  county.  New  Hamplbire,  incor- 
porated ia  X774.  ft  contained  928  inhabitants  in 
1790,  and  lies  15  auks  SW.  of  ^  Concord,  and  34 
W.ofPortfmouth. 

*  To  DEFACE.  V.  tf.  [defiUrty  French.]  Ta 
™oy  •  to  rate ;  to  ruin ;  to  disfigure.— Give 
pe  leave  to  fpeak  as  eameftly  in  truly  commend- 
^  it,  as  you  have  done  in  untruly  an4  unkindly 
^rffawi*  and  riandering  it.  Wbiigifte, 

♦  BEFACEMENT.  u/f.  [froui  defdc^^  Vio- 
aion;  injury}  rafure;  abolition;  deftrudion.— 
Bnt  what  is  this  iouge,  ajid  how  is  it  defac^  ? 
^  poor  men  of  Lyons  will  tell  you,  that  the  i- 
nageof  God  ia  purity;  and  the  dtfatenunt  fin. 

•  DEPACER.  ff.  /  [from  ieface\  Deftroyer; 
fbofiftcr;  violator.— 

That  foul  defacer  of  God^s  handy  work, 
T^  womb  let  loofe^  to  cbacc  \^  to  our  graves* 

Skahjpean% 


fickle;  difalqtfer^  French  J  To  cut' off;  to  lop; 
to  take  away  part  of  a  penfion  or  falary.  It  is  ge- 
nerally ufed  of  money. 

♦  DEFALCATION.  ».  /  [from  d-falcate.] 
Pimtnution  ;  abatement ;  exciflon  of  any  part  of 
a  cuftomary  allowance. — The  tea  table  is  fet  forth 
with  its  cuftomary  bill  of  fare,  and  without  any 
defalcation,  Ad^^w* 

•To  DEFALK.  t>,a.  (See  DsFAtcATS.]  To 
cut  off;  to  lop  away  .—What  he  defalks  from  fome 
infipid  fin.  is  but  to  make  fome  other  iporedifgu ft* 
ful.  Decay  of  Piety. 

(1.)  *  DEFAMATION.  «./  [from  dtfnmf,'\ 
The  a<S  of  defaming  or  bringing  infamy  upon  an- 
other; calumny;  reproach;  cenfure;  detra«ftion, 
•*-i>[/dina//oifistheutteringcontumeliou6language 
of  any  one,  with  an  intent  of  raifing  an  ill  fame  of 
the  party,  and  this  extends  to  writing,  as  by  de. 
famatory  libels;  and  to  deeds  as  reproachful 
poftures,  figns,  and  geftures.  Ayfiffe, — Many 
dark  and  intricate  motives  there  are  to  detrac-' 
tion  and  defamation^  and  many  malicious  fpijtfS 
are  fearching  into  the  adions  of  a  great  man.  Ad- 
difon. 

M  Defamation  is  punifhable  acconling  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  either  by  adion  upon 
the  cafe  at  common  law,  or  by  ftatute  in  the  ec- 
cleHaftical  court. 

*  DEFAMATORY.  adL  [horn  defame.]  Ca- 
lumnious;  tending  to  denime;  unjuftly  cenfori- 
ous;  libellous;  felfely  fatirical.— The  moft  emi- 
nent fin  is  the  fpreading  of  defamatory  reports.— 
Gov.  of  Tongue.  ^Au^u^nBt  confcious  to  himfelf 
of  many  crimes,  made  an  edi^t  againft  lampoona 
and  fattres,  and  defamatory  writings.  Drydm. 

•  DEFAME.  »./.  [from  the  verb.]  Difgrace  % 
difhonour ;  not  in  ufe. — 

Many  doughty  knights  he  in  his  days 
Had  done  to  death, 
And  hung  their  conquer'd  arms  for  mere  de^ 

fame 
Qn  gallowtreet.  Spenfer, 

•  To  Defame,  v.  «.  [de  aj)dfimaf  Lat.',  To 
make  infamous ;  to  cenfure  falfely  in  public ;  to 
deprive  of  honour ;  to  diflionour  by  reports ;  to 
Ijbel;  to  calumniate;  to  deftroy  reputation  by 
either  adls  or  words. — 1  heard  the  defaming  of 
many.  Jer.  xx.  lo. — 

My  guilt  the  growing  virtues  did  defame  ; 
My  blacknefs  blotted  thy  unblemifh'd  name. 

Drjd'^* 

*  DEFAMER.  «./.  [icom  defame.]  One  that 
injures  the  reputation  of  another ;  a  detrador  ^  a 
calumniator, — It  may  bt  a  ufeful  trial  of  the  pa- 
tience of  the  defamea,  yet  the  defamer  XoSVLOlt  the 
l^fa  crime.  Governmtt^toftbeTon^ffe^  . 
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#  r©  DEFATIGATE. 
yireary ;  to  tire.^— The  power  of  thefe  men's  induf. 
tries,  never  defatizated%  hath  been  great.  Dr  Maine, 

•  PEFATIGATION.  »./.  [drfatigutio,  Latin.] 
^earinefs;  fatigue.  Dt&,       ^ 

•  PEFAULT.  ».  /.  \defaufy  Fr.]  Omiflion  of 
that  which  we  ought  to  do  ;  negledt.  a.  Crime  $ 
aiiure;  fault.— Sedition  tumbled  into  England 
piore  by  the  dtfitult  of  the  govemours  than  the 
peoples.  Hiiywood* — Partial  judges  vi  e  are  of  our 
bwn  excellencies,  and  made  ether  men's  defaults^ 
^^tft.  3.  Defeat;  wajQt. — In  default  of  the  king's 
pay,  the  forces  were  laid  upon  the  fubjcdl.  Da'vu  j. 
—  Cooks  could  make  artificial  birds  and  fillies,  in 
4ffault  of  the  real  ones,  Arbuthnot  en  Coins.  (4.  In 
)a\v.]    Nooappearanci;  in  court  at  a  day  aligned. 

*  7b  Default,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fail  in  perforfning  any  contrail  or  ftipulation ;  to 
Ibrfeit  tot  breaking  a  contract. 

♦  DEFAULTER.  «./.  Ifrom  the  verb.]  One 
tlkat  makes  default. 

'  ( r.)  *  DEFEASANCE.  «./.  [d^fin/ancf,  Fi ecch.] 
1.  The  a<5l  of  annulling  or  abrogating  any  centred 
or  ftipuiation.  a.  Deftafavce  is  a  condition  an- 
nexed to  an  aft ;  as  to  an  obligation,  a  recogni- 
iance,  or  Jlatute,  whjch  performed  by  the  obligee, 
or  the  cqgnizee,  the  a6t  is  difabled  and  rr.ndc  void, 
as  if  it  had  never  bccu  done.  Co<ueh  3.  The  wri- 
ting  in  which  a  dcfeafancc  is  contained.  4.  A  de- 
feat ;  conqucft  ;  the  act  of  conquering  j  the  (late, 
of  being  conquered.     Obfokte  — 

That  hoary  king,  with  all  his  train, 
Being  arrived,  where  ^bat  champion  Roodi 
After  his  foe's  defcafancc^  did  remain, 
liim  coodly  greets^  and  fair  dof  s  cntert»n, 

Spenffr. 
,  (2.)  Dei^f.asancs,  or  Defkisancb.  The  dif- 
ference between  a  common  condition,  and  a  de- 
teafance  is,  that  the  conditipn  is  annexed  to,  or 
infcTted  in,  the  deed  ;  and  the  defeasance  is  a  deed 
by  itfclf,  concluded  and  agreed  on  between  the 
panics,  and  having  relation  to  another  deed. 

*  DEFEASIBLE,  adj.  [from  defaire,  Fr.  to 
pate  void.]  That  which  may  be  annullt  J  or  ab- 
rogated—He canie  to  the  crown  by  a  defeafiblt 
title,   fo  was  ncv(?r  well  fettled.  Dwvies- 

*  DFEEAT.  #»./  Id^fuire^  Fr]  x.  The  over- 
throw  of  an  army.-^ 

End  Maf|b'rough's  work>  2ind  finifli  the  tie* 
fi^t,  jiddifon, 

jj.  Act  of  dcAru(*lion  ;  deprivation.— 
A  king,  upon  whofe  life 
A  damn'd  dffiat  was  made.  $ha\efp. 

*  To  Defeat,  .vl  a,  [from  the  p  un.]  i.  To 
pverthrow  ;  to  undo. — 1  hey  invaded  Ireland,  and 
WQVC  drfeatt d  by  the  lord  Mountjoy.  B^tcon,  a. 
To  fruftrate. — He  findjp  himfclf  naturally  to  dread 
a  Aiperior  Being,  that  can  difrut  all  bis  ddigns^nd 
f!if;ippoHit  all  his  lippes.  liiioijou,  3.  To  abclifli; 
to  tmdo  ;  to  chanvre. 

*DEFtATUKE.  «./  [^  and /-/r/wr^.]  Cliange 

of  fi&atui'e  \  alteration  of  countenance  :  nut'in  ule. 

Oricf  hath  chang'd  me,     * 

And  careful  hours,  with  lime's  deformed  hand, 

liatii  written  ftrange  d-ftoturei  in  my  face,  Shak, 

*  DEFECATE,  a^j.  [fiom  the  veib.]  Purged 
from  Ices  or  fyulnefs. — We  are  puzzled  with  con- 
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V.  a  [defatigo,  Lat.)  To    traditions,  which  are  no  abfundities  to  defeeaie 


faculties.  GlatrviiU, — This  liquor  was  very  defecattf 
and  of  a  pleafing  golden  colour.  Boyie. 

•  To  Defecate.  1;.  a.  [dtfitco^  J-at.]  i.  To 
purge  liquors  from  lees  or  ioulneft ;  to  purify ; 
to  clean  fe. — I  prajftifed  a  way  to  defecate  the  dark 
and  muddy  oil  of  sunber.  Boyle. — Jhe  blood  is 
not  iufficiently  defecated  or  clarified,  but  remains 
muddy.  Harvey,  3.  To  purify  fropi  any  extrane- 
ous or  noxious  mixture ;  to  cleai ;  to  brighten.— 
We  defecate  the  notion  from  materiality,  and  ab- 
Ara<5t  quantity,  place,  and  all  kinds  of  corporeity 
from  it-  Glani'ilie. 

♦  DEFECATION,  ix./.  [defacatio,  Lat.]  Puri- 
fication  5  the  adt  of  clearing  or  purifying. — The 
fpleen  and  liver  are  obftruded  in  their  offices  of 
df'fccotion^  whence  vicious  and  dieggifli  blood, 
Harvey* 

•  DEFECT.  «./.  [defr3vj,  Latin.]  i.  Want;  ab- 
fence  of  fcmething  neceflary  ;  infufficiency ;  the 
fi.ult  oppoled  to  luperfluity. — Errors  have  been 
corrc<5ttd,  and  defeds  fupplied.  Daviej^ 

Had  tliis'flrange  energy  been  lefs, 
Vrfc^l  had  been  as  fatal  as  excefs.      Bhckmtrf* 
U  Failing  ;  imperfection. — 

Oft  'tis  fcen 
Our  mean  fccures  us,  aAd  mere  def;Si^ 
Prove  our  commodities.  Shake^^ 

3.  A  fault;  iniftake;  error  .—We  had  rather  foU  • 
low  the  perfcdions  of  them  whom  we  like  not| 
tfian    in   d^fSs   tcfimtle   them  whom  we  love, 
Hooker. — 

Tip  (I  not  yourfclf ;  but  your  dc/eSs  to  know^ 
Make  ufe  of  ev'ry  friend— and  ev  ry  foe.   Pape' 

4.  Any  natural  imperfciftion  ;  a  blemifh';  a  rai* 
lure  J  without  diredt  implication  of  any  thing  too 
Utile.— Men,  tfirouph  fume  deftS  in  the  organs, 
want  words,  yet  fail  not  to  exprefs  their  univcrlal 
ideas  by  figns.'  Lode* 

♦  To  DtFECT.  V.  n,  Lfrom  the  noun.3  To  bt 
deficient  J  to  fall  Ihort  of;  to  fail.  Obfolete.— 
Some  loft  themfelves  in  attempts  above  humanity, 
yet  the  encjuiries  of  rfiofi  defiBcd  by  the  way,  and 
tired  within  the  fobef  circumicrence  of  knowledge, 
Bro<wn*i  ruignr  Errourj^ 

*  DEFECTIBILITY:  «./*  pVom  d^/eaible.]  The 
ftate  of-  failifig;  deficiency  j  imperfe^ion.— Th^ 
Pfrft'dion  and  fufiiciency  of  Scripture  has  beeq 
Uiewn,  as  alfo  the  d^ftaihiliiy  of  }.hat  particular 
traditi(»n.  l^ord  Dij^by  to  Sir  Ken.  higby.—Tle 
corruption  of  things  corniptibTcdepend^upon  the 
V>trinfical  def^ibtUfy  of  the  connc(flion  ol:  union 
cf  the  parts  of  things  corpoieal.  Haie» 

*  DtFECTIBLE.  adj.  [from  Jefe^.]  J.  I^-, 
pel fc it  J  deficient;  wanting.— The  cxiracrdinary 
p'crfons;  thus  highly  favoured,  were  ^for  a  gr^at 
part  of  Iheir  lives  in  a  dftFiibU  condition.  Bule* 

*  DEFECTION.  «.  /.  W/^t7io,  Lat.]  i.  Want ', 
failure,  a.  A  falling  away  ;  apoftacy.— This  defce'^ 
tion  and  falling  away  from  God  was  firft  found  in 
angels,  afterwards  in  men.  i^.//(ri]gi&.— ibere  i^ 
more  evil*  owing  to  out 'i}\\^m?X  d  ft  6icn  ttom 
Cod,  and  the  foolifb  and  evil  dilpofitions  that  artf 
fburfd  in  fal'eh  man.  W7///J.  3.  An  abandoning 
of  a  king,  or  ftate ;  revolt.— Ke  was  diverted  ari; 
drawn  from  hence  by  ihe  gentral  defQion  of  tb^ 
whole  realm.  Dat/Vj.— Ntither  elm  this  be  mrtni 
oFcvil  governours  or  tyrants,  but  of  .feme  perverft> 
'     •       r -Jigitized^yTrlOOgl^       ^      .fcft 
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pfi  aid  i^^RtM  in  the  very  nation  itfelf.  Ba- 

(L)*D£FECnVE.fl^*.l^^fr5/r«j,  Latin,  i. 
%W3^  the  juft  quantity. — I^or  will  poliflied* 
■Ib^  although  it  fend  forth  a  grofs  and  corpo- 
lllalaienieDtt  be  found  a  hong  time  defiSive^ 

B  tbeextAcft  fcales.  Brown* s  yulj(ar  Errourj, 
_  \o(6titds;  imperfedl;  not  fufficient ;  not 
to  the  purpofe.— It  will  very  little  help 
mj-  ignorance,  that  this  is  the  belt  of  four 
hjrpothefes propofed,  which  are  all defeB'vue., 
fc-It  it  renders  us  perfedl  iVi  one  accompHfh- 
il  generally  leaves  us  dtfeSi'vt  in  another. 
J.  Fauify  ;  vicious  ;  bbmeable. — Our 
writers  have  been  notorioufiy-^/£;/c5/V^  in 
proper  fentiments  to  pcrfons  they  intro- 

(i.]  •  Defective,  or  deficient  nouns,  [in 
'  IT.]  Indeclinable  nouns,  or  fucb  as  want  a 
,  or  feme  particular  cafe. 

•  Defective  verb,  [in  grammar.]  A  verb 
wants  fome  of  its  tcnfes. 

D£fECTlVENEi5S.  «.  /.  [frOm  defeaiw.'] 
t\  the  ftaie  of  being  irapcrft<5t ;  faultinefs. — 
ilowcfcfs  often  opens  the  'building  in  breadth, 
iej<3lvenefs  of  fome  other  particular  makes 
^k  part  appear  in  perfection.  Addifon. 

•  Dtf ENCE.  If./,  {drfenfioy  Lat.)  i.  Guard ; 
;  fecurity, — Rchoboam  dwelt  in  Jeru* 

,&id  built  cities  for  defence  in  Judah.  i.  Cbron, 

thou  my  ftrong  rock  for  an  houfe  of  de- 

lire  me.  Pf*  xxxi.  &.   i.  Vindication  ;  juf- 

^  0}  apology. — Alexander  beckoned  with 

ifid,  aod  would  have  n£ade  his  drfi  nee  ^s^io 

^.  ASj  x!x.'  33.    3.  Prohibition  :  this  is 

iBerely  Frenclu— Severe  defences  may  be 

ijamft  wearing  any  linen  under  a  certain 

Temple.      4.  Refiftance.     5.  [In  law.] 

Want's  reply  after  declaration  produced. 

klrdfication.]  The  part  that  Eanks  another 

UOefehce,  line  of,  a  fuppofed  line  drawn 
plk  angle  of  the  curt  in,  or  from  any  other 
"li  tbe  curtin,    to  the  flanked  angle  of  the 
Aclttftion. 

T^IpDifence.  it.  fl.  [defenfuSf  Lit.]    To  de- 
|MW fortification  :  not  in  uie. — 

liedt?  itfelf  he  ftrongly  fortifies 
,»Bcfid«by  fix  it  well^y^«f«r^has.    Fairfax, 
^DEFENCELESS,  adj,  [from  difence,]   i,  Na- 
«  tuorm^d ;  unguarded ;  not  provided  with 
?■«•,  unprepared. — 

Mf  fifter  is  not  fo  defencelefs  left 
Jiyoa  imagine :  (he  has  a  hidden  ftrength 
*  l&h  yoa  remember  not.  Milton. 

On  a  flave  difarm'd, 
H»(fi^Si  and  fubmitted  to  my  rage, 
Abafererenge  is  vengeance  on  myielf.  Dry  den. 
^Kpotent;  unable  to  make  refiftance.— 
,W  foch  a  multitode  of  men  employ 
"»totngth  aganaft  a  weak  ^fencelefs  boy  ? 

Addifon. 
/£•  DEFEND.  V.  a.  [defetido,  Lat.;  drfendre, 
fj^l  I.  To  ftand  in  defence  of;  to  proted  ; 
J'J?port.--^There  arofe,  to  defend  Ifrael,  Tola 
"*«arfPuah.  yiM^tf/.— Deliver  me  from  mine 
2f"«»0myGod:  defend  me  from. them  that 
"  "  mc.  Pf  lix.  T.    a.  To  vindicate ;  to 
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uphold;  toaflert;  to  maintain.— The  queen  on' 
the  throne,  by  God's  afliftance,  is  able  to  dtfenj 
hcrfclf  againft  all  her  majefty*s  enemies  and  allies 
put  together.  S^iuifi.  3-  To  fortify  ;  to  fecure. — 
And  here  th*  accefs  a  gloomy  grove.  Dryden* 
— A  village  near  it  was  defended  by  the  river.  Qa^ 
rendon.  4.  To  prohibit;  to  forbid.  Utfendre^  Fr^ 
Where  can  you  fay,  in  rfny  manner,  age. 

That  ever  God  defended  marriage  ?  '     Cbc^ueer. 
O  fons !  like  one  of  us,  man  is  become 

To  know  both  good  and  evfl,  fince  his  tarte 

Of  that  </f/fW^</ fruit.  *         Miltoiu 

— Tlie  ufe  of  wine  is  lilfle  pra(5liled,  and  in  fome 
places  i/f/^wi/^fi/ by  cuftohis  or  IlEiws.   TempU.    5- 
To  maintain  a  place,  or  caufe,  igaioft  Ihofc  tliat ' 
attack  it. — 

Let  me  be  for^moft  to  defend  the  throne. 

And  guard  my  father's  glory  ahd  my  own.  Ptipe^ 

♦  DEPENDABLE,  adj.  [from  defend.^  that 
may  be  defended. 

UO  *  DEPENDANT,  adj.  [from  defetido,lAt\ 
Defenfive;  fit  for  defence.— 

'  Line  and  new  repair  our  tovsrns  of  war 

With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendants 

SbaK 

(a.)*  Defendamt.  «./.  f from  the  adjedive.] 
T.  He  that  defends  againft  affailants.— Thofe  high 
towers,  oiif  of  which  the  Romans  might  more  con- 
veniently fight  with  the  defenda^U  on  the  wall, 
thofe  Alfo  were  broken  by  ^rchimcdcs'  engines. 
Wilk'ins^s  Math.  Mag, .  %i\h\  law,J  The  perfoa 
accufed  or  fued. —  ' ' 

This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat. 

And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant. 

S&ah 

(3.)  Defendant,  in  law.    See  Action. 

UO  *  DEFENDER.  «./  [dcfenfor,  Latin.]  i. 
One  that  defends ;  a  dhampion.— 

Do'll  thou  not  mourn  our  pow'r  employ'<| 
in  vain. 

And  the  drfnders  of  our  city  flain?  Dryden. 
2.  An  aflerter;  a  vindicator. — Undoubtedly  there 
fs  riovay  fo  eiTciftual  to  betray  the;  truth,  as  to 
procure  it  a  weak  defender.  South.  3.  [In  law.l 
An  advocate ;  one  that  defends  another  m  a  couix 
of  j  nil  ice. 

(a.)  Defender  of  the  faith,  Ftdei  Defin, 
for^  a  peculiar  title  belonging  to  the  king  of  Eng* 
land;  as  Catbolicus  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
Chrtftiamf/imvs  to  the  king  of  France,  &c.  Thefe 
titles  were  given  by  the  popes  of  Rome.  That  of 
Fidei  Denfenfor  was  firft  conlvrred  by  Leo  X.  oii 
king  Henry  VI IL  for  writing  againft  Martin  Lu* 
ther;  and  the  bull  for  it  bears  date  quinto  idur 
Offob.  1511.  It  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Cle» 
mcnt  VII.  But  the  pope,  on  Henry's  fuppreiling 
the  houfes  of  religion  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion! not  only  deprived  him  of  his  title,  but  depo^ 
fed  him  from  his  crown  alfo:  though  in  the  35th 
year  of  his  reign,  his  title,  5cc.  was  confirmed  by 
parliament ;  and  has  continued  to  be  ufed  by  all 
his  fucceflbrs.  Chamberlayne  (ays,  the  title  be- 
longed to  the  kings  of  England  before,  that  time  > 
and  for  proof  hereof  appeals  to  feveral  charters 
granted  to  the  univertity  of  Oxford ;  fp  that  pope 
Leo's  bulf  was  only  a  renovation  of  the  ancient, 
fight.  '         %L 

UO  'DEfSMD^Rs  were  anciently /noUble  dig- 
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f^tanet  botb  in  church  and  ftate,  whofe  bufioefs 
vas  to  look  to  the  preji^rvation  of  the  publip  weal, 
to  protect  the  poor  and  hclplefs,  and  to  maintain 
the  interest  and  caufes  of  churches  and  religious 
houfes.  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  can.  a.  calls 
tfie  defender  of  a  church  £«X«^.  Codin  4£  offUiis 
auU  Conji.  makes  mention  of  defenders  of  the  pa- 
lace. There  was  alfo  a  defender  of  the  king. 
dotn»  definjpr  regni;  defenders  of  cities,  de/efl^ 
Jhres  dvitaiis\  defenders  of  the  people,  deftnforef 
fhbu  \  of  the  poorp  fatherlefs,  viridows,  &c.  In 
A.  D.  407»  ^'ve  find  the  council  of  Carthage  aiking 
the  emperor  for  defenderf,  of  the  number  of  Scbth^ 
lafticu  i«  e*  advocates  in  ofRce ;  and  about  420, 
each  patriarclial  c^urcjb  began  to  have  its  4efen- 
cJer ;  which  cuftoo^  was  afterwards  introduced  in- 
to other  churcbefy  ^nd  continued  to  latef  days  un- 
der other  n^mc^;  ,fs  thofe  of  AdyocATE|  a^d 
Advoveje. 

*  DEFENSATIVB.  »./.  [from  defince.\  i. 
Guard;  defence. — A  very.imfafe  defenfative  it  is 
againft  the  fury  of  the  lion,  and  furely  no  better 
than  virginity,  or  blood  royal,  which  Pliny  doth 
place  in  cock  broth.  Bro<wn, — If  the  bifhop  has 
no  other  dffinfatvoei  but  excommunication,  no  o- 
ther  power  but  that  of  the  keys,  he  mav  furren- 
dcr  up  his  paftoral  ftaffl'  Sowltb.  ^.  fin  furgery.3 
A  bandage,  plailer,  or  the  like,  ufed  to  fecure  a 
wound  from  outward  violence, 

•  DEFENSIBLE,  ad],  Lfrom  defence^    1.  That 
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•  DEFERENCE.  «./.  id^ferentt^  Fr.]    y.]t0.i 
gard  ;  refpedt. — Virgil  could  have  excell&d  VanniR 
in  tragedy,  and  Horace  in  lyric  poetry,  but  ond 
ofdeftre^e  to  his  friends  he  attempted  nettbeu 
Dryden.^Ht  may  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  sf^ 
error,  bv  obferving  thofe  perfons,  for  wbofe  wifi 
4on>aQd  goodnefs  he  has  the  greateft  deftrente^ 
be  of  a  contrary  fentiment.  Svfifi.     a.  Compla 
fance;  condefcenBon. — A  natural  roughi)efs  mak( 
a  man  uncomplaifant  to  others  ;  fo  that  he  has  a 
dfferenee  fot  their  inclinations^  tempers,  or  coi 
ditions.  Locke,    j.  Submiflioo. — Moft  of  our  h 
low  fubjed^s  are  guided  either  by  their  prejudice^ 
education,  or  bv  a  defrrgnce  to  the  jUdgmeot  i 
thofe  who,  po-baps,  in  their  own  hearts,  diia[ 
*prove  the  opmioss  vrhichthey  induftrioufly  ipni 
among  the  multitude.  Addifon. 

(i.)  •  DEFERENT,  adj.  [froqn  defirem^  of  A 
ferof  Latin.]  That  carries  up  and  down.— Tb 
figures  of  pipes  or  concaves,  through  ifvhiph  foBo^ 
pafs,  or  of  other  bodies  drfereni^  conduce  to  tk| 
variety  and  alteration  of  the  found.  Bacon.         ^ 

(».)*  Deferbwt.  n.f.  ffrom  the  adjedivci] 
That  which  carries ;  that  which  conveys.-;-It  ^ 
certain,  however,  it  crofles  the  received  w)ini' 
t)iat  founds  may  be  created  without  air,  tb< 
air  be<  the  moft  favourable  deferent  of 
Bacon.  ^m 

(3.)  *  Deferents.  [In  furgery.]    Cert?uo  k|, 
fels  in  the  human  body,  appointed  for  the  cmA^ 


Tcixf  be  defended. — They  rouft  make  themfelves   veyance  of  humour  from  one  place  to  aootlK4| 


defenftbief  both  againf  the  natives  and  againft  ftran- 
gers.  Btffw. —Haying  often  heard  Venice  reprefent- 
cd  as  one  of  the  moft  defenfible  cities  in  the  world, 
. )  informed  myfelf  in  what  its  flrength  con  fills. 
jiddtfbn.  %.  JttftiGable ;  right ;  capable  of  vindi« 
cation. — I  conceive  it  very  deferifible  to  difarm  an 
adverfary^  and  difable  him  from  doing  mifchief. 
Collier. 

(r.)  •  DEFENSIVE.  a^J,  [defenfifj  Fr.  from  de^ 
/endui%  Lat.]  i  •  That  ferves  to  defend ;  proper 
for  defence;  not  offenfive. — He  would  not  be  per- 
suaded by  danger  to  offer  any  offence,  but  only  to 


Chambers,  j 

DEFERTINES,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe<fcfe 

partment  of  AUier,  i  mile  NE.  of  Montlu^oiu   i 
DEFFORD*  a  village  of  England,  in  Woit^l 

terfh  ire,  near  Perftiofe.  .' 

(!.)•  DEFIANCE.  n.f.  [from  deffi,  Fr.]  l£ 

4.  challenge  j  an  invitation  to  fight.— 

The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  fword  prepar'^i . 
Which,  as  he  breathM  d-'fymee  to  my  ^^^^j\. 
He  fwung  about  his  headf.  ^<^] 

Nor  is  it  juft  to  bring 
A  war,  without  a  juft  defiance  made.      Dryif^ 


Hand  upoij  the  beft  defenfive  guard  he  could.  Sid-    %,  A  challenge  to  make  any  impeachment  %c<A„ 
m* j_-r-  ^ .  *v.«.__  /• ^^  Expreflion  of  abhorrence  or  contempt— W 

Novatian  herefy  was  very  apt  tp  attrad  well  rn^ 
ing  fouls,  who,  feeing  it  bade  fuch  cxprds  ip 
ance  to  apoftacy,  could  not  fufped  that  it  was**' 
fclf  any  defe^ion  from  the  faith.  Decaij  ofPit^, 
(a.)  Defiance,  a  fort  of  the  United  Stotes,  m 
the  North- Weftem  Territory,  feated  on  thepou* 
of  the  land  formed  by  the  conflux  of  Glaiie  astf 
Miami,  nearly  half  way  between  Fort  Waine  a» 
Lake  Erie.    Lon.  84.  43.  W.  Lat.  41-  4<*  ^' .  , 

♦  DEFICIENCE.  >  n.  /.  [ftt)ro  deMh  Um 

*  DEFICIENCY.  J  1.  Want;  fomcthing  »• 
than  is  neceffary.— What  it  to  be  confidered JjJ 
t|)i«  cafc,  is  chiefly,  if  there  be  a  fofficient /«'««• 
or  deficiency  of  blood,  for  different  methods  are » 
be  taken.  Arbutbnct  on  DUt.-^Jhert  is  no  "^ 


jvy.— My  unpreparednefs  for  war,  teftifies  for  me, 
tiiat  I  am  fet  on  the  defenji^*e  part.  King  Charles. 

U.)*I^5FEN8ive.  «,/;  £from  the  adje<aive.3 
X.  Safeguard. — Veal's  prevev^tive  upon  juft  fears^ 
are  true  defenfiues,  as  well  as  ori  actual  invafions. 
Macon.  %.  State  of  defence.^— His  majefty,  not  at 
^11  difmayed,  refdved  to  ftapd  upon  the  defenfive 
only.  Ciarendojt. 

♦  DEFENSIVELY,  ftd-u.  lfrom  dfenf^.]  In 
3  defenfive  manner. 

(x.)  *  To  DEFER,  v.  a.  [from  difero^  Lat.]  i. 
To  withhold ;  to  delay. — ^Neither  is  this  a  matter 
to  be  deferred  till  a  more  convenient  |iipe  of  peace 
and  leifure.  Svfift.  %.  To  refer  to  j  to  leave  to  a- 
aother's  judgment  and  determination. — The  comr 
miifioners  deferred  the  matter. unto  the  earl  of 
Korthumberiand,  who  was  the  principal  man  of 
piuthority  in  thofe  parts.  Bacon. 

(a.)  ♦  7*9  Defer,  n;.  a.  1.  To  put  off;  to  de- 
lay to  ad. — Inure  thyfejf  by  times  to  the  love  and 
practice  of  good  deeds ;  for  the  longtr  thou  defers 
r^  to  be  acquainted  with  them,  the  lefs  every  day 
thou  wilt  find  thyfelf  difpofed  to  them.  Atterburj. 
%f  To  p^y  deference  or  regard  tp  another's  opinion. 


den  laid  upon  our  pofterity,  nor  any  ^*^'?2 
be  hereafter  made  up  by  ounelves,  whicn  hasoceo 
our  cafe  in  fo  many  other  fuhiidies.  AdisM-  ^ 
Defed;  failing-,  imperfefiion.— Scaliger,  mm 
a  defea  in  the  reafon  of  Ariftotle,  introducftnow 
of  no  lefs  deficiency  himfelf.  Brown. 

Thou  in  thyfetf  art  perfed,  a^d  fe  ^^,,^ 
|S  n9  dcficfc^cf  fo»in4  -P^ 
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fk  dsadot  of  the  comedf  and  tragedy  are  ne 
icr  to  be  made  perfe<5t,  but  always  to  be  drawn 
vith  ibme  fpecks  of  frailty  and  d^fc'unct^  fuch  as 
(kf  love  bem  deicribed  to  us  in  biftorv.  Drjdtn^ 
(i.)  •DEFICIENT,  adj.  \i(fc}eni,  from  dfficio^ 
Ltt.]  Fiuliog;  wanting;  defedive;  imperfed.— 
If^Dies  are  either  fimple  or  mixed ;  the  (imple 
■ay  be  either  circular  or  angular ;  and  if  circul.ir» 
dAercompietr,  as  circles,  or  deficienU  ^  ovals. 
fiTM.— Neither  Virgil  nor  Homer  were  drjwient 
ii  ay  of  the  ibriner  beauties.  Dryden. — Several 
in|lits  of  tbe  mind,  for  which  we  hare  either 
IK^  or  very  defideut  namesi  are  diligently  to  be 

(i.)  *  Deficient  wyiilERS  [In  arithmetick.] 
*tbofe  numbers  whofe  parts,  added  together, 
feile  left  than  the  integer,  whofe  parts  they  are. 

*D£FI£R. «./:  [from  dej^t  Fr.]  A  challenger; 
INStemoer;  one  tbat  dares  and  defies.— *l8  it  not 
te  high  time  that  the  laws  ihould  provide,  by 
ie  moft  prudent  and  eflfedual  means,  to  curb 
M  bold  and  infolent  defier^  of  Heaven  ?  Ttllotfon. 

•BEhLE. »./.  \dejgiUe<,  Fr,  from /it,  a  line  offoU 
1  fk^  irfaich  is  derived  itw^Jdum^  a  thread.]  A 
IBst  paflage;  a  long  narraw  pafs;  a  line.*^ 
Ilsrii  in  Chtfbrd  a  narrow  defle^  to  ufe  the  mi- 
^terai,  iHiere  the  paitilang  dfed  to  encouii- 

(t)  *  To  DcriLi.  t^.  a.  \afian^  Saxon  ;  fwca 
Jl/w.]  I.  To  make  foul  or  impure ;  to  make 
HforfiXhy^  to  ditty.— There  is  a  thmg,  Har- 
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taiiied.^Conceming  the  time  of  the  end  of  (htf 
world,  the  queftton  is,  whether  that  time  be  defn'* 
able  or  no.  Burnet. 

(i.)»rp  DEFINE.  n}.a,  [defimo,  Lat.  de/her, 
Fr.]  X.  To  give  tbe  definition :  to  ezplaio  a  tbia^ 
by  its  qualities  and  circumftances— 

Whofe  lofs  can'ft  thou  mean, 

That  do'ft  fo  well  their  miferies  <i^tf  /  Sidm^ik 
— ^Though  defining  be  thought  the  proper  way  to 
make  known  the  proper  fignification,  yet  there 
arc  fome  words  that  will  not  be  d^d.  l^eke.  ». 
To  circumfcribe ;  to  mark  the  limit ;  to  bound.— » 
When  the  rings  appeared  only  black  and  white, 
they  were  very  diftind  and  well  defined^  and  thef 
blacknef^  feemed  at  iotenfe  as  that  of  the  central 
fpot.  Ne<wton» 

(%.)  *  7b  DfiFiNE.  V.  n«  To  deterpame :  to  de« 
cide ;  to  decree. — The  unjuft  judge  is  tbe  capita! 
remover  of  landmarks,  wben  he  definM  amifs  of 
bnds  and  properties.  Bacon, 

»  DEFINER.  jr./.  [from  de^.]    One  that  ex- 
plains;  one  that  defcribesa  thing  by  itf  (Qualities.— * 
Your  God,  forfooth  is  found 

Incomprehenfible  and  infinite 

But  is  h6  therefore  found  f  Vain  feardier !  no; 

Let  your  imperfedl  definition  (how. 

That  nothing  you,  the  weak  defintr^  know« 

Prior, 

(i.)  ♦  DEFIfWiTE.  adj.  Ifrcm  definihut  Latin.] 
I.  Certain ;  limited ;  bounded.-^Hither  to  yonr 
arbour  divers  times  he  repaired,'  aiid  here,  by 
your  means,  had  the  fight  of  the  goddefs,  who  in 


Afaomtommy  in  our  land  by  the  name  df   a  i^f/r  compafs  can  iet  forth  infinite  beauty.  Sid* 


m;  this  pitch,  as  ahdent  writers  do  report, 
Mkdefk.  ShaAe/^art.^Hc  is  jttftly  reckoned  a« 
the  gteateft  prelates  of  this  age,  however 


not  eat,  to  ii^himfelf  therewith.  Zev.  txii^ 
|l>-*Neither  fliall  he  defile  himielf  for  his  father. 
inxxLii.  3.  To  corrupt  chaftity;  to  Violate.—* 
Ev'ry  objedt  his  offence  revilM, 

tlehofbandmiiTderM,  and  the  wife  ^/i.  Pri^, 
^  To  taint)  to  corrupt;  to  vitiate;  to  make 
9^*— Forgetfttloeft  of  good  turns,  dejiling  of 
■4^  adaltefy  and  ibamelefs  uncleanneis.  #7/2f. 
A  t6.-*God  requires  rather  that  we  (hould  die 
itt^oarlelves  with  unpieties.  Stillingjleet, 

b.)  •  To  Obpilb.  v.  iu  [deJUert  Fr.]  T6 
Ifccbj  to  go  off  file  by  file. 


«^.  ar  EjolA  ;  precife.— In  a  charge  of  adultery, 
the  accufer  ought  to  (ei  forth,  iu  the  accufatory 
libel  or  inquifition,  which  fucceeds  in  the  place 
of  accufatbn^  fome  certain  and  definite  time. 
^yiifr. 

(».)  ♦  Dbfinjtv.  «./  [from  the  adje^ive.] 
Thing  explained  or  defined.-— Special  bafiardy  is 
nothing  elfe  but  the  definition  of  the  general :  and 
the  eeneral,  again,  is  nothing  dfe  but  a  defiM^e  of 
theQ)ecial.  -^ylifff'^ 

(3.)  Definite,  b  grafllmcr,  is  applied  to  an 
article  that  has  a  precite  determinate  fignification  ; 
fuch  as  the  article  the  in  Enghih,  le  and  ta  ia 
French,  &c.  which  fix  and  afcertain  the  noun 
they  belong  to,  to  fome. particular;  tb€  Ongy  le 
rcji  the  queenf  la  reine ;  i.  e.  the  king  or  queen  of 
the  contry  we  are  in,  or  fpeaking  of:  whereas 
the  articles,  a,  ir»»  vn,  or  unet  mark  nothhig  parti- 


^DEFILEMENT.  »./.  [from  defiie.]  The  date    cula^^and  are  therefore  called  iMDEPtMiTE  :  thus 


tfkini  defiled:  the  ad  of  defiling;  naftinefs; 
MttioQ;  corruption;  defedation. — ^Tbe  unchafte 
ggprotoked  to  fee  their  vice  expofed,  and  the 
Me  csBQot  rake  into  fuch  filth  without  danger 
vMnmr.  Speaator. 

•  DEPILElt  n./  Ifrom  defile]    One  that  de- 
••;*eorrupter.— At  the  laft  tremendous  dayj 


a  kingf  an  artifit  un  roy^  mne  reine%  mean  a  king, 
artift,  or  qOeen  of  any  country  or  any  age. 

•DEFINITENESS.  is./,  tttm  definite.]  Cer- 
tainty; limitednefs. 

♦DEflNITION.  n.f.  [definhioy  Lit,  definition, 
Tr.]  I.  A  (hort  defcription  of  a  thing  by  its  pro- 
perties.— I  drew  my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from 


IM  hold  forth  in  my  arms  my  much  wronged    my  particular  confideration  of  him  for  propriety 


and,  sad  call  aloud  for  vengeance  on  her  drfilen 

•DEFTNABLE.  adj.  [from,  define.^    i.  That 

,  JjKcb  may  be  defined  ;  capable  of  definition. — 

2*  ^Bpitm '  Nature  we  canoot  otherwifc  define 


or  thoughts  and  wordtf,  are  only  to  be  found  in 
him.   2>ryden.    «.  Decifion ;  determination.     ^^ 
[In  logick.]    The  explication  of  the  eflence  of  a 
thing  by  its  kind  an'i  difference. — What  is  man  t 
-r —  .,-v-.*  .,*  *-..w^v  w*.....  ....^  ^ — ^    Not  a  reafonable  animal  merely;  for  that  it  not 

^^  b^ingit  is  infinite,  as  if  infinite  were  de^    an  adequate  and  dtftinguiihing  Jefiniiicn.  Benihf. 
JJ|Wr,oruifinityafubjcaforournarrafwundcr-        *  DEFINITIVE,  adj,  [definitivus,  Lat.]     De- 
7^^^^  Brjden*    s«  That  which  may  be afcer*    terminate;  politive;  exprels,— Other  autfaors 
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ih-ite  ohen  dul>iouOy,  even  in  matters  wherein  is 
exp''<^ed  a  ftriift  and  definitive  truth.  Brown. — I 
make  hafte  to  the  cafting  and  comparing  of  the 
■whoie  work,  being  indeed  the  very  definiiive  fum 
faf  this  art,  to  diftribute  ufefullyand  gracefully  a 
tft]]  chofen  plot,  ff^otion. 

♦  DEFINITIVELY  ad'v.  [from  definitive.^  Po- 
lively;  decifively:  exprefsly. — 

D'^faiitiveh  thus  I  anfwer  you : 

Your  love  deferves  my  thanks  ;  but  my  defert* 

TJnmeritable,  ihun«  your  high  requeft.       Sbak. 

—That  MethuleTah  was  the  longeft  lived,  of  all 

the  children  of  Adam,  we  need  not  grant ;  nor  is 

it  d'^finitM'veh  fet  down  by  Mofes.  Brown. 

*  DEHlSriTlVENESS.  «.  /  [from  definitive.] 
Decifivenefs.  Di^. 

,  •  DEFLAGRABFLITY.  «./.  [from  dejlagro^ 
Lat-l  Comtuftibility  \  the  quality  of  Uking  nre, 
and  burning  totally  away. — We  have  fpent  more 
time  than  the  opinion  of  the  ready .  dejt^rabilitjt 
{f  I  may  Co  fpeak^  of  ialt*petre  did  permit  us  to 
imaging,  BoyJe- 

*  DEFLAGRABLE.  fl<//.  [from  dejla^ro^  Lat.l 
Having  the  quality  ctf  wafting  away  wholly  in  fire*, 
without  any  remains.— Our  chymicaN  oils,  fup- 
pofing  that  they  were  exa&ly  pUre,  yet  they 
would  bcj  as  the  beft  fpirit  of  wine  is,  but  the 
VM>x^.  inflammable  and  dfjiagrab'e.  Boy/e. 

•  To  DEFLAGRATE,  v.  a.  Ifrom  de  from,  and 
Jlagro,  to  bnm,  Lat%].    To  burn  of ;  to  purify  by 

burning.  -^. 

»  ( I. )♦  DEFLAGRATION,  n.  A  [defiagratio, 
jAt.\  A  ternf\  frequently  made  ufe  of  in  chy- 
miftryi  for  fetting  fire  to  fevesal  things  in  their 
preparation ;  as  in  making  iBthiops  with  fire,  with 
Vil\  pmnellx,  and  many  others.  Quincy. — T^he  true 
rqafon  why  paper  is  not  burned  by  the  flame  that 
plays  about  it  feems  id  be,  that  the  aqeous  part 
of  the  fpirit  of  wine,  being  imbibed  by  t^e.paper 
keeps  it  fo  moifi,  that  the' flame  of  the  fulphure- 
ous  parts  of  the  fanoe  fpirit  cannot  faften  on  it ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  defiafr ration  iS  oVcr,  you 
(tiall  aUvays  find  the  paper  moift.  Boy!e. 

(a.)'I>«i^LAGRATioi«,.  in  chemiftry,  the  fetting 
fire  to  a  fait  or  mineral,  &c.  either  alone,  or  minc- 
ed for  that  puTTpofe  with  a  fulphureous  one,  in 
order  to  purify  it.  This  fliort  proccfs  has  been 
often  recommended  as  of  great  ufe  in  trying  the 
ftrength  of  brandies  and  other  vinous  Cpirjts,  and 
^as  been  much  improved  in  this  refpe<ft  by  M. 
OeoflTroy.  The  common  way  of  trying  fpirits  by 
.deflagration,  is  to  meafure  out  any  quantity  of  it, 
then  to  heat  it,  and  fet  it  on  fire.  If,  after  it  wilt 
no  longer  bum,  the  rertiainder  is  half  as  much  as 
the  quantity  meafured  out  for  the  trial  was,  then 
the  fpirit  tryed  is  found  to  conlift  of  half  .Abater, 
and  half  totally. inflammable  fpirit ;  that  is,  it  is 
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brandy  to  be  examined  is  poured  in^  to- the  kq 
of  16  lines.  This  height  is  to  be  exadly  hit 
pouring  in  more  than  enough  at  firft  and  i^ 
fucking  out  the  overplus  with  a  very  fmall  t^ 
Then  the  velTel  being  heated  d  little,  fo  as  ji^ 
make  the  liqour  fume,  it  is  to  be  fet  on  fire>j 
left  to  go  out  of  itfelf ;  at  the  inftant  wheoj 
flame  expires,  the  jguage  is  plunged  pcrpendtca 
ly  into  the  veffel,  and  the  lines  and  quarter!  i 
adly  noted  which  the  liquor  wants  of  its  fofl 
height :  this  difierence  gives  the  precile  qua^ 
of  alcohol  or  pure  fpirit  contained  in  the  fid 
Thus,  if  eight  lines  of  phlegm  are  found  rem 
ing,  this  being  the  half  of  the  i  Klines  of  tb^ 
ginal  filling,  it  is  plaii;,  that  the  liquor  conta 
one  half  fpririt,  or  was  fomething  below  proo^ 
only  four  lines  remain,  it  was  nearly  doi 
proof,  or  of  a  middle  nattfre  betwixt  alcohol, 
common  proof  fpjrit. 

*  To  DEFLECT,  v.  n.  [from  dfjle^o^  la\ 
To  turn  afid^  to  deviate  from  a  true  courle^ 
right  line. — At  Ibme  parts  of  the  Azores 
needle  defUSetb  not,  but  lieth  in  tfie  true  fl| 
dian :  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Azores,  and  i 
fide  of  the  Equator,  the  North  point  of  then^ 
wJieeleth  to  the  Weft.  Bro<wn'j  Futgar  Ecr^ui 
For  did  not  fome  from  a  ftraight  courfe  d^ 

They  could  not  meet,  they  could  no  world  ei 

Blackm 

( I.)  *  DBFIJECTION. n./.  [from  d'e/leaoyi 
tin.]  I.  Deviation ;  the  a<fl  of  turning  afi44 
Needles  incline  to  the  South  on  the  other  fidij 
the  Equator,  and,  at  the  very  line  or  middlej 
ce,  Hand  without  defleEiion.  Br&nfn.  i-  A-d 
ning  afide,  or  out  of  the  way.  a.  [In  navigad 
The  departure  of  a  fliifi  from  its  tiue  couife.  ] 

(a.)  Deflection  op  the  ray^  ot  lioI 
a  property  which  Dr  Hook  obf<»rved  iu  161  s%\ 
read  an  account  of  before  the  Royal  Sock 
March  iS,  the  fame  year.  He  ftys  he  fouoj 
different  both- from  reflexion  and  refradioni  i| 
that  it  was  made  towards  the  furface  of  tfac! 
paque  body»  perpendicularly.  This  property 
Ifaac  Newton  calls  Inflection.  " 

♦DEFLEXURE.  w./;  (fr6m^r^o,tat.T  A  hei 
ing  down ;  a  turning  afide,  or  out  of  the  way.  JE| 

DEFLEXUS  ramus.    \   See  5otaiiv,  £| 

DEFLORATA  folia.  J  fary^ 

(x.)  *  DEFLORATION..!!./.  UiefioratiBM^  i 
from  dej^oratust  Lat.]  1.  The  ^6k  of  deflouijl! 
the  taking  away  of  a  irodian's  viics^uvty.  %* 
ieleaipnof  that  wiiich  is  ifnoft  valuable.— The  li 
of  Normandy  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  theirs 
ration  of  (lie  ^oglUli  laws,  and  a  tranfcFipi 
(hem.  Hole. 

DEFLatATiOIf,  Or.DETLOV^RI»6»  *^ 


gin,  {§  I.  dff.  \^  by  the  civil  law,  incurs  the  | 


fomewhat  below  what  we  underftand  by  the  term  .ntflim^ent  of  death,  unlrfa  marria|:c  follows. 

j^r/<3^r(M>/I— This  method  is  much  nfiore  certain    '"  - '^*^     -_•-.-  ^.  ^  r u  « 

than  that  by  tlie  bubbles  which  arife  upon  fhakjng 
the  fpirit  in  a  phial.  Monf.  Geoifroy's  method  is 
this;  Takeacylindric  veffel  two  hches  high,  and 
PS  much  in  diameter,. confifting  of  thin  platv?  fil- 
vfr,  that  metal  being  much  lefs  liable  to  rult  than 
copper ;  this  veffel  muft  be  fined  with  a  little  re<ft- 
^ngulir  guage  exactly  graduated  into  lines,  h;ilf 
lines,  &c.  then  the  veflTel  being  fet  level  upon  a 
e<^er  cafe  made  to  contain  it,  a  pat^cl  of  the 


i 

ViiGiNiTY.  The  ancients  had  (b  much  refp 
for  virgins,  that  they  would  not  put  Ihcm  to  de( 
till  they  had  firft  procured  them  to  be  defloM^er 
h  is  fiiid,  the  natives  of  the  coaft  of  Malabar  p 
.ftrangcrs  to  come  and  defio.Wer  their  bi  ides.  I 
travellers,,  like  poets,  often  indulge  in  fi^wn* 
Scotland,  and  the  northern  paits  of  England 
monftrouft  privilege  was  granted  to  the  lords 
the  manors  by  khig  Ewen,  viz.  that  they  ih^* 
have  the  fir0  night's  Cohabitation  wUb  Uicir  ti 
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King  Malcolm  III.  allowed  the  ten-     The  Htftory  of  Colonel  Jack  ;  A  nenv  Foyage  rdund 


Int?  Iff  iTes. 

ants  to  redeem  this  fervice  at  a  certain  rate,  called 
marcbeta,  confifting  of  a  certain  number  of  cows^: 
Buchanan  fajs  it  was  redeemed  with  half  a  mark 
.of  filrer.  A  very  falfe  idea  fcems  to  have  fwayed 
tren  the  beft  legiflators  in  all  ages  ;  that  if  a  pri- 
i>w^f,  however  iniquitous^  has  once  been  efta 
""  led,  it  muft  not  be  abolifhed  without  fome 
fji/ation  from  thofe  to  whom  it  is  oppijllive. 
thould  think  if  any  compenfation  had  betn 
fed  due>  in  this  cafe,  it  ihould  have  been  to 
tenants  from  the  lords  of  the  manors*  who 
for  ages  exercifed  this  worfl  of  tyrannies  over 
cii(s©f  people.  The  lame  abominable  cuf- 
had  place  in  Wales,  Flanders,  Friefland,  and 
parts  in  Germany :  which  (hows  what  dread- 
oppreffion  the  inferior  ranks  fuffercd  under  the 
ifaidal  fyftem. 

•roDEFLOUR.  v.a.  {deflorer,  Fi*.]  i.  Ta( 
»?!&;  to  take  away  a  woman's  virginity.— As  is 
ilhclultof  an  eunuch  \o  deflour  a  virgin,  fo  is  he 
;  tbt  executPth  judgment  with  violence,  Eccluf, 
[SL4.  a.  To  take  away  the  beauty  and  grace 
!  tfaay  thing.— If  he  died  young,  he  died  innocent, 
!  Ind before  the  fweetnefs  of  his  foul  was  drjloured, 
i  lad  ravi&cd  from  him,  by  the  flames  and  foHicscf 
\  a  {reward  age.  Tayltr, 

I  »DEFLOUREU.  «./.  [from  dtjlour.^  A  ra- 
lilher;  one  that  takes  away  virginity.— I  have  of- 
j  te  wandered,  that  thofe  iejlourcrs  of  innocence, 
!  dwigh  dead  to»  all  the  fentimeiits  of  virtue  and 
I  ifioour,  are  not  reftraine^  by  humanity.  Jddifon. 
!  •  DEFLUOUS.  adj,  [d-Jluusy  Lat.]  i.  thaC 
fcwsdown.     a.  That  fialls  off. 

•  DEFLUX.  «./.  W^wxor,  Lat.]  Downward 
flow.— Both  bodies  are  clamtTiy,  and  bridle  the 
di/Mx  of  humours  without  penning  them  too 
aodi.  Baroxr. 

•  DEFLUXION.  «./  [defluxio,  Latin.]  The 
fipw  of  humours  downwards.— We  fi*e  that  ta- 
te^  cold  moveth  loofenefs,  by  contra<5lion  of  the 
tin  and  outward  parts;  and  fo  doth  cold  like- 
*ife  caafe  rheums,  and  defluxions  from  the  head. 

DE  FOE,  Daniel,  a  writer  famous  for  politics 
wd  poetry.  He  was  bred  a  holier,  which  pro- 
feffion  he  foon  forfook,  and  became  one  of  the 
ttoft  enterprifing  authors  that  any  age  has  produ- 
ced. When  difcontents  ran  high  at  the  Re  vol  u- 
tiaii  and  king  William  was  obliged  to  difmifs  his 
Dutch  guards,  De  Foe,  who  had  true  notions  of 
pTillib^Tty,  ridiculed  the  enemies  of  gpvernment 
^  liis  well  known  poem,  called  Tbe  True-Bom 
^HJhman^  which  had  a  prodigious  fale.  The 
Wtt  latire  he  wrote  was  entitled,  Rjformation  of 
ifomurs;  aimed  at  fome  perfons  of  high  rank, 
*ho  rendered  themfelves  a  difgrace  to  their  coun- 
ty. When  the  eccleiiaftics  breathed  too  much 
wafpmtof  perfecution,  De  Foe  wrote  a  tra<5t 
oBed  The  S/jorU/l  JV^j  ^itb  the  Dffrnten  ;  for 
»nich  he  was  called  to  account,  and  explained 
Jimfelf  with  great  firmnefs.  He  was  afterwards 
Kfttcnced  to  the  pillory  for  attacking  fome  pub- 
jcmeafures;  which  fo  little  intimidated  him,  that 
ffl  defiance  of  their  ufage,  he  wrote  a  Hymtt  to  the 
rmrj.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  his 
publications ;  bjat  the  following  are  the  principal : 
^bcBiftory  offbe  Plague  in  iC6s  I  a  novel  intitled 
V0L.VIL  Part  L 


the  fl^orld  by  a  Company  of  Merchant s^  printed  lor 
Bcttefworth,  1725;  The  Hijlory  of  Roxana  \  Mf 
moirs  of  a  Cavalier  ;  The  Hijlory  of  Moll  Flanders  \ 
a  religious  romance,  intitled  Religious  Courtjh'ip^ 
which  has  undergone  upwards  of  ao  editions  ;  and 
tlie  Life  and  Ad'vrntures  of  Robin/on  Crufoe^  an  ad- 
mirable performance,  of  which  there  have  been 
editions  v^ithout  number,  but  Concerning  which 
there  is  an  anecdote,  that  does  the  author  of  it  no 
credit,  as  to  the  l)etter  part  of  a  writer's  character, 
honefty.  When  captain  Woods  Rogers  touched 
at  the  idand  of  Juan  Fernandez,  in  the  South  Sc.i^ 
he  brought  away  Alexander  Selkirk^  a  Scots  fiil- 
or,  who  had  been  left  a/hore  there,  and  had 
lived  on  that  de  folate  place  above  4  years.  Soc 
SfeLKiRk.  When  Selkirk  came  back  to  England, 
he  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  adventures,  and  put 
the  papers  into  the  bauds  of  De  Foe,  to  dic:efl  for 
publication  j  who  ungeneroufly  converted  the  ma- 
terials into  the  Hiftory  of  Robinlbn  Crufoc,  and 
returned  Selkirk  his  papers  again  !  A  fraud  for 
which,  the  dillinguilhed  merit  of  th;it  romance 
can  never  atone.  Datiiel  De  Fo<^  died  at  Iflingtori, 
in  1731.  All  his  produdtions  of  the  romantic  fpe- 
cies,  but  efpccially  the  two  laft  mentioned,  arer 
much  in  vogue  amon^ft  country  readers ;  and,  on 
accviunt  of  their  moral  and  religious  tendency, 
may  very  probably  in  fome  meafure  counteraft 
the  pernioionseflcdts,  produced  by  the  too  general 
circulation  of  modern  novels,  thofe  occalional  rc- 
hicit'8  of  impietv  and  infideHty. 

•  DEFCKDAtlONT.  n.f  [from  defadusy  Lat.] 
The  a«ft  of  making  filthy  ;  pollution.  This  is  na 
Englilh  word ;  at  leaft,  to  make  it  Englifh,  it 
ihould  be  written  deftdattan. — What  native,  un- 
cxtinguifhable  beauty  muft  be  imprefTed  and  in- 
ftiuiiled  through  the  whole,  which  the  defcedaiion 
of  fo  many  parts  by  a  bad  printer,  and  a  worfcf 
editor,  could  not  hinder  from  fliining  forth  \ 
Benttry, 

DEFOLIATION,  [fi-oro  de^  and  folium,  a  leaf,J 
the  fall  of  the  leaves ;  a  term  oppofed  to  fi  onde- 
fcentia,  the  annual  renovation  of  the  leaves.  See 
FnoNDCscENTiA.  Moft  plattts  in  cold  and  tem- 
perate climates  (bed  their  leaves  every  year:  thii 
happens  in  autumn,  and  is  generally  announced  by 
the  flowering  of  the  common  meadow  faffron. 
The  term  is  only  applied  to  trees  and  ftirubs ;  for 
herbs  perifh  down  to  the  root  every  year,  lofmg 
ftem,  leaves,  and  all.  All  plants  do  not  drop 
their  leaves  at  the  fame  time.  The  afh  and  wal- 
nut trees,  though  lateft  in  unfolding,  are  fooneft 
divefted  of  them :  the  latter  feldom  carries  it9 
leaves  above  5  months.  On  the  oak  and  horn- 
beam, the  leaves  die  and  wither  as  foon  as  the 
cold  commences;  but  remain  attiched  to  the 
branches  till  tiiey  are  pufhed  off  by  the  new  ones. 
which  unfold  themfelves  the  following  fpring, 
Thefe  trees  are  doubtlefs  a  kind  ot  evergreens; 
the  leaves  are  probably  dcflroyed  only  by  cold  , 
iind  perhaps  would  contfnue  longer  on  the  plant, 
but  for  the  fofce  of  the  fpring  fap,  joinid  to  the 
moifture.  In  mild  and  dry  feafons,  the  lilac,  pri- 
vet, yellow  jefTamine  of  the  woods,  and  m^p  of 
Crete,  preferve  their  leaves  green  until  fpiiiip  and 
do  not  drop  them  till  the  new  leaves  are  bcgir/:»ing 
to  appear.    The  fig  tree,  and  many  other  tree» 
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that  grow  between  the  tropics,  are  of  this  parti- 
cular cUfs  of  evergreens.  The  trees  in  Egypt, 
fays  Dr  llaflelquift,  cafl  their  leares  in  the  enJ  of 
Dec.  and  beginning  of  Jan.  having  young  leaves 
before  all  the  old  ones  are  fallen  off;  and,  to  for- 
ward this  operation,  few  of  the  trees  have  buds : 
the  fycatnore,  and  willow,  indeed,  have  feme, 
but  with  few  and  qi^ite  \oot^JiipuU  or  fcales.  Buds 
feem  not  fo  neceifary  in  the  fouthern  as  in  the 
northern  countries.  Some  trees  and  (hrubs  pre- 
fer ve  their  leaves  conftantly  through  the  whole 
year :  and  are  not  in  the  leaft  influenced  by  the 
clemency  or  inclemency  of  feafons.  Such  are  the 
fir8,junii>er,  ytfw,  cedar,  cyprefs,  and  many  other 
trees,  hence  denominated  evergreens.  See  Ever- 
GREEKS.  The  falling  off  of  the  leaves  of  decidu- 
ous  trees  feems  principally  to  depend  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmofphere,  which  likewife  ferves 
to  haften  or  retard  the  appearance  in  queftion. 
An  ardent  fan  contributes  to  haften  the  dropping 
of  tl»e  leaves.  Hence  in  hot  and  dry  fummers, 
the  leaves  of  the  lime  tree  and  horfe-chefnut  turn 
yellow  about  the  ift  of  Sept.  whiift  in  other  years, 
the  yellownefs  does  not  appear  till  the  beginning 
of  ddober.  Nothincr,  however,  contributes  more 
to  haften  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  than  immoderate, 
cold  or  moift  weather  in  autumn ;  moderate 
droughts,  on  the  other  hand,  ferve  to  retard  it. 
As  a  proof  of  this  pofition,  Mr  Adanfon  relates, 
that  in  1759,  the  leaves  of  the  elm  tree,  which 
generally  fall  off  about  the  25th  of  November, 
continued  in  verdure  and  vigour  at  Paris,  where 
the  autumn  was  remarkably  dry,  till  the  loth  of 
the  following  month.  The  following  table,  re- 
l^eding  the  mean  times  in  which  different  trees 
ihed  their  leaves,  is  founded  upon  obfervations ; 


ST 


>%\ 


pa 


Oct.  ift. 
~  15th. 

»oth. 

a5tb, 

Nov.  ift. 

loth. 

15th. 

— ^  ioth. 


Goofeberry  tree  and  bladder- 

fena. 
Walnut  and  afli. 
Almond    tree,    horfe-chefnut, 

and  lime  tree) 
Maple,  hazle-nut,  black  pop- 
lar, and  afpen  tree, 
Birch,   plane  trer,    mountain 

ofier,  falfe  acacia,  pear,  and 

apple  tree. 
Vine, mulberry,  fig,fumac,and 

angelica  tree. 
Elm  tree  and  willow. 
Apricot  and  e'der  trees,. 

It  is  remarkable  that  an  ever-green  tree  grafted  u. 
pon  a  deciduous  determines  the  latter  to  rctiin 
its  leaves.  This  obfervation  is  confirmed  by  re- 
peated experimeLts :  particularly  by  grafting  the 
laurel,  or  cherry  bay,  an  ever-green,  on  the  com- 
mon cherry ;  and  the  ilex,  or  ever-green  oak,  on 
the  oak. 

(i.^  ♦  DEFORCEMENT.  »./.  {{rova  force.-]  A 
with-nokling  of  lands  and  tenements  by  force  from 
the  right  owner. 

(2.)  Deforcement,  in  Scots  law,  the  oppcffng 
or  refitting  of  the  olHcers  of  the  law  in  the  ex  .ca- 
tion of  their  office. 

*  DEFORM,  adj.  [d^formisy  Lat.]  Ugly  ;  dif- 
figured  ;  of  an  irregular  form,— 

So  fpake  the g.illy  terror  ;     and  in  fliape. 

So  fpeaking  and  fo  thrcatning,  grew  tenfold 
\   More  dreadful  and  4'form..  Milton. 
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*  To  Deform,  v.  a.  {_deformoy  Lat]  i.  To  di(^ 
figure;  to  make  ugly  ;  to  fpoil  the  form  of  an^ 
thing. — 

1  that  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  diffembling  nature 
Deform* dy  unfinifti'd,  fent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  fcarce  half  made  n| 

^bakefpean 
Wintry  blafts 
Deform  the  year  deligbUefs.  Tbomfin 

a.  To  diflionoar  ;  to  make  ungraceftil. — 

Old  men  with  duft  deformed  their  hoary  ban 

Drjden 

•  DEFORMATION.  ».  /.  \deformat'to,  \JL 
A  defacing  ;  a  disfiguring. 

♦  DEFORMED.  ^ijr/«Vi/Jfl/ ^?<^'.  Ugly;  wairt 
ing  natural  t)eauty. 

*  DEFOKaMEDLY.  adj.  [from  deform?^  In  a 
ugly  manner. 

•  DEFORMEDNESS.  »./.  [from  dfjrmtk 
Uglinefs ;  a  difiigreeable  form. 

(i.)  *  DEFORMITY,  n.  f.t.dtformitftSy  Latiu; 
I.  Uglinefs  ill-favourednefs. — 

Where  fits  deformity  to  mock  my  body. 

To  fli;ipe  my  legs  of  an  unequal  fije ; 

To  difproportion  me  in  every  part.  5&il 

Why  ihould  not  man,  ^ 

Retaining  ftill  divine  fimilitude 

In  part,  from  fuch  deformities  be  free. 

And,  for  his  maker's  image  fake,  exempt? 

MUM 
%,  Ridiculoufnefs ;  the  quality  of  fomething  wci 
thy  to  be  laughed  at,  or  cenfured.— In  corned 
there  is  fomewhat  more  of  the  Worfe  likenefs^ 
be  taken,  becaufe  it  is  often  to  product*  laughlri 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  light  of  feme  drfir^ 
ty.  hr^den.  3.  Irregularity  5  inordinatenefs.— M 
glory  is  more  to  be  envied  than  that  of  due  rt 
forming  cither  church  or  ftate,  when  diformitk 
arc  fuch,  that  the  perturbation  and  novelty  ai 
not  like  to  exceed  the  benefit  of  reforming.  Si 
Cbarhs. 

(2.>DeF0RMITY,  further  DEFlNEt)  AND  Dl 

TiNGUisifED.  Deformity  may  be  defined,  inf 
neral,  the  want  of  uniformity ;  though  it  certal) 
ly  docs  not  (as  fomc  have  fuppofed)  include  ll 
want  of  that  pcrfe(5t  degree  or  uniformity  that 
nccefiary  to  conftitute  beauty.  Many  are  the  d 
Jefts  in  nature  that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  bcautifa 
and  yet  are  by  no  means  deformed.  See  Biaot' 
Deformity  is  either  natural  or  moral.  Thcfe  a 
bo^h  referred  by  Mr  liutchefon  to  an  intern 
fenfe ;  and  our  perceptions  of  them,  as  he  fupp 
fes,  arifcs  from  an  original  arbitrary  ftrudtarCi 
our  own  minds,  by  which  certain  objcdls,  wh< 
obferved,  are  rendered  the  occafions  of  certa 
fenfations  and  afTedions. 

C3.)  Deformity,  general  remarks  0 
That  many  objcds  give  no  pleafure  to  our  fcrife 
obvious.  Many  are  certainly  void  of  beauty;  b 
then,  fays  Mr  Hutchefon,  there  is  no  form  whi< 
feems  ncceffarily  difagreeable  of  itfelf,  when  y 
dread  no  other  evil  from  it,  and  compare  it  wi* 
nothing  bettor  of  the  kind.  Many  obje(fts  are  n 
turaJly  difpleafing  and  diftalleful  to  our  extern 
fcnfes,  ns  well  as  others  pleafing  and  agreeab' 
as  fmells,  taftes,  and  fome  feparate  founds :  bi 
v^'ith  regard  to  our  fcnfe  of  beauty,  no  comp 
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Hikm  of  objeds  which  give  not  unpleafant 
ideas*  feeins  pofitively  unpleafant  or  pninful  of  it- 
ielf,  luid  we  never  obferved  any  thing  better  of 
tilt;  fame  kind.  Had  there  been  a  fpccies  of  the 
form  which  we  now  denominate  uj^fy  cr  d'formedy 
tod  had  never  feen  or  cxpeded  greater  beautyi 
wt  Ihou'd  have  received  no  djfguft  from  it ;  though 
the  pit^fiire  would  not  have  been  lb  great  in  this 
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mple  to  maintain,  that  the  perception  of  virtue  Is  no- 
thing diftin<a  from  the  reception  of  the  pleafure 
irefulting  from  it,  than  to  infer,  with  feme  nieta- 
phyficians,  that  folidity,  extenfion,  and  figure,  are 
only  peculiar  modes  of  fenfation,  becaufe  attend- 
ed, whencvrr  they  are  perceived,  with  fome  fen- 
fatione  of  fight  or  touch.  1'hus  does  this  author 
Ihow,  that  moral  beauty  and  deformity  are  real 


fcrn  as  in  thofe  we  now  admire.    Our  fenfe  of   qualities  of  certain  adtions;  in  which  confifts  their 


[KJiuty  feems  defigned  to  give  us  politive  pleafure; 
(«t  not  politive  pain  or  difguft,  any  farther  than 
what  arifes  from  <Ufappointment.  There  are  in- 
deed many  faces  which  at  firft  view  are  apt  to 
mfe  diilike.  But  this  is  generally  not  from  any 
IMfitire  deformity ;  but  either  from  want  of  ex- 
prded  beautv,  or  frx^m  the  carrying  fome  natural 
indications  of  morally  bad  difpo'fiiions,  which  we 
all  acquire  a  faculty  of  difcerning  in  countenanceB, 
airland  geftures.  That  this  is  not  occafioned  by 
Kyforaipofitively  difgulling,  appears  hence,  that 
i.  upon  farther  acquaintance,  we  find  fweetnefs 


aptitude  to  pleafe  or  difguft.  With  refpedt  to  na- 
tural beauty,  he  obferves,  that  uniformity  amidft 
variety  pleafes,  becaufe  of  the  natures  of  variety 
and  uniformity,  which  are  fuch,  that  whenever 
united,  they  are  adapted  to  pleafe  every  free  un- 
biased mind  that  difcerns  them.  He  accounts  fur 
the  pleafure  they  afford,  without  referring  them 
to  an  arbitrary  internal  fenfe,  by  the  following 
circumftances  that  attend  them.  They  are  more 
eafily  comprehended  by  the  mind:  order  and 
fymmetry  give  things  their  (lability  md  ftrength, 
and  fubferviency  to  any  valuable  purpofe;  regu- 


ef  temper,  humanity,  and  cheerful nefs,  though  larity  and  order  evidence  art  and  defign.  Diforder 
the  bodily  form  continues,  it  givea  us  no  difguft.  and  confufion,  whence  deformity  arifes,  denote 
There  are  horrors  raited  by  fome  objecfts,  which  only  the  negation  of  regularity  and  order;  or  any 
areoQiythe  efFed  of  fear  for  ourfelvcs,  or  com-  arrangement  and  difpoffction  of  things,  which  are 
jaioQ  towards  other?,  when  either  reafon,  expe-  not  pofitively  difpleafing  j  except  where  we  pre- 
iwcc,  weaknefs  of  nerves,  or  fome  foolifli  affb-  vioufly  expected  order,  or  where  impotence  or 
cialion  of  ideas,  makes  us  apprehend  danger;  and  want  of  Ikill  appear,  and  the  contriver  has  either 
wibeeffed  of  any  thing  in  the  form  itfelf.  For  failed  of  his  defign  or  executed  it  ill.  In  the  Fu' 
w  6ad,  that  rooft  of  thofe  otyedls  which  excite  giti^ve  Pieces^  is  preferved  an  excellent  Efny  on  jSo- 
horrotat  firft,  when  experience  or  reason  has  re-  dily  Deformity  by  the  late  Willi'^m  Hay,  Efq.  who 
wwd  the  fear,  may  become  the  occafion  of  plea-  was  himfelf  what  he  defcribes,  and  who,  while  he 
fet  The  cafual  conjundion  of  ideas  gives  us  rallies  his  own  figure  with  great  pleafantry,  dif- 
^ft,  where  there  is  nothing  difagreeable  in  the  cufles  the  general  fubjeA  in  a  manner  equally  in- 
«ra  i»frlf.  And  this,  in  eftedl,  is  the  caufe  of  ftrudive  and  agreeable.  He  confiders,  i.  The 
««ft  of  wjr  fantaflic  averfions  to  the  figures  of  natural  confcquences  of  bodily  deformity;  1.  How 
««W5  animals,  &c.  Thus  ferpents  of  all  kinds,  it  affc<as  the  outward  circumftances;  and,  3,  What 
ad  many  infers,  really  beautiful  enough,  are  be-    turn  it  gives  to  the  mind. 

wM  with  avcrfion  by  many  people,  who  have  got  (4.)  i^EFoRMiTV,  natural  cqnsfquencks 
wflJc  accidental  ideas  of  mifchicf  aflbciated  to  of.  I.  It  is  certain  that  the  human  fram^,  being 
than.  A  fimiUr  reaforing  is  applied  to  our  per-  warped  and  difproponioncd,  is  leflened  in  ftrcngth 
^lion  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity.    See  i»-    and  adtivity,  and  rendered  lefs  fit  for  its  fundtione. 

Scarron  had  invented  an  engine  to  take  ofl^  his  hat; 
"  and  I  wilh  (foys  our  author)  I  could  invent  one 
to  buckle  my  fhoe,  or  to  take  up  a  thing  from 
the  ground,  which  I  can  fcarce  do  without  kneel- 
ing, for  I  can  bend  my  body  no  farther  than  it  h 
bent  by  nature.    For  this  reafon,  when  ladies  drop 


Vt^j  into  the  Orginai  0/  tntr  Ideuj  of  Beauty  and 
JW,  paffiro.  But  it  is  more  juft  to  diftinguifh 
Ktween  the  fentifncnts  of  delight  or  difguft,  ex- 
cited in  us  by  beautiful  or  deformed  objects,  which 
areeffe^s  of  fome  caufes,  and  the  natural  and  real 
qualities  of  the  perceived  objeas  by  which  they 


are  produced.    There  are  objeds,  fays  an  excel'-  a  fan  or  glove,  I  am  not  the  firft  to  take  it  up'; 

kat  writer,  which  have  a  natural  aptitude  to  pleafe  and  often  reftrain  my  inclination,  to  perform  thofe 

wofibd,  or  between  which  and  the  contempla-  little  fervices,  rather  than  expofe  my  fpider-like 

««gmiDd  there  is  a  neceifary  congruity  or  incon-  fiiape.    And  I  hope  it  will  not  be  conftrued  to 

PJJty;  and  though  the  adual  perception  of  the  pride,  if  I  do  not  alwa^ys  rife  from  my  feat  when 

pwftanding,  and  confequent  feeling  of  the  heart,  1  ought :  for  if  it  is  low,  I  find  fome  trouble  in  it ; 

fflcotttenplating  the  actions  and  afTeftions  of  moral  and  my  (:entre  of  gravity  is  fo  ill  placed,  that  I  am 

^is,  may  exift  in  very  difl^rent  degrees,  on  ac-  often  like  to  fall  back.    Things  hanging  within 

fwnt  of  the  incidental  obftrudtions  arifing  from  the  reach  of  others  are  out  of  mine ;  and  what 

^ilyindifpofition,  mental  prqudices  and  bialTes,  they  can  execute  with  eafe,  I  want  ftrength  to 

swthe aflbciation  of  ideas ;  yet,  to  every  rational  perform.    I  am  in  danger  of  being  trampled  upon 

®"M  properly  difpoCed,  morally  good   actions  or  ftifled  in  a  crowd,  where  my  back  is  a  conveu 

™  for  ever  be  acceptable,  and  can  never  of  nient  lodgment  for  the  elbow^  cf  any  tall  perfon 

"^Wtes  ofiend  j  and  morally  evil  a<ftion8  be  for  that  is  near..   I  can  fee  nothing,  and  my  whole 

fw  difagreeable,  and  Can  never  of  thtmfelvcs  employment  is  to  guard  my  perfon.    1  have  for- 

hra  ■  A         *  ^  "^^^  *"  adions  and  chara^ers  is  born  to  attend  his  majefiy  in  the-  houfe  of  peers 

OQutiful  and  amiable,  and  gives  p'cafure ;  what  fince  I  was  like  to  be  fqueezed  to  death  there  a- 

«^wrong  is  deformed  and  odious,  and  excites 4if-  gainft  the  wall.    I  would  willingly  come  thither 

*?i-* ''8**^  and  pleafure,  UTong^nd  pain,  ai*e  as  when  bis  majefty  commands,  but  he  is  too  graci- 

*wia  u  caufe  and  cfledt.    It  ia  no  lefa  abfurd  ous  to  expert  jmpoffibiliti«.   Ikfidet,  when  1  get 

O  a  /  I   in 
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Nature,  too,  warns  deformed 
perrons  to  be  careful  not  to  offei"  fuch  affVonts  as 
may  call  them  forth  into  the  field  of  falfe  honour, 
where  they  cannot  acquit  themfelves  well  for  want 
of  ftrength  and  agility ;  and  they  are  fecurer  from 
fuch  afiTronts  themfelves,  fince  others  will  confidcr 
the  little  credit  they  will  gain  by  compelling  them 
to  appear  on  that  fcene.  On  the  whoje,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  concluded,  that  deformity  is  a 
protecftion  to  a  man's  health- and  perfon;  which 
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In,  T  can  never  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  on  the  cafions  of  danger, 
throne  one  of  the  heft  princes  who  ever  fat  on  it. 
Tbefc,  and  many  others,  are  the  inconveniences 
c'ontinually  attending  a  figure  like  mine.  They 
way  appear  grievous  to  perfons  not  ufed  to  them, 
but  thev  grow  eafter  by  habit;  and  though  they 
may  a  little  difturb,  they  are  not  fufficicnt  to  de- 
stroy the  happinefa  of  life;  of  which,  at  an  aver- 
age, I  have  enjoyed  as  great  a  fhare  as  moft  men. 
Atid  perhaps  one  prodf  of  it  may  be  my  writing 

t'his  Effsy;  not  intended  as  a  complaint  againft  (ftrpHge  as  it  may  appear)  are  better  defended  h^ 
Providence  for  my  lot,  but  as  an  innocent  amiife-  feeblenefs  than  ftrength/' 
xuent  to  myfelf  and  others."  As  to  what  effect 
deformity  may  have  on  the  health,  it  appears  na- 
tural  to  imagine,  that  as  the  inward  parts  of  the 
body  muft  in  fome  meafure  comply  with  the  out- 
ward mould,  fo  the  form  of  the  latter  being  irre- 
gular, the  ftrft  cannot  be  fo  well  placed  and  dif- 
pofed  to  perfornj  ^heir  funftions ;  and  that  gene- 
rally deformed  perfons  would  not  be  healthy  or 
long  lived.  But  this  is  a  queftion  beft  determined 
by  facets ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  inilances  are  too  few 
or  unobierved,  to  draw  a  general  conclufion  from 
them:  and  health  is  ftiore  than  is  commonly 
thought  in  a  min's  own  power,  and  the  reward 
of  temperance  more  than  the  effect  of  conftitu- 
tion  ;  which  makes  it  iftill  niore  difficult  to  pafs  a 
judgment,  ^fopcould  not  be  young  when  he 
'died;  and  might  have  lived  longer,  if  he  had  not 
been  murdered  at  Delphi.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
fcarce  pafled  the  pieridian  of  life,  and  the  l)uke 
of  Luxemburg  died  about  the  age  of  67.    The 

Lord  Treafurer  Burleigji  lived  to  78 ;  but  his  fo»         ^     ^        ^  .     v    , 

the  Earl  of  Salifbury,  Who  died  about  15  years  af-  may  advif^  the  opemtion  of  it :  he  is  defigned  hjf 
ter  him,  could  not  reach  neai*  that  ftge.  It  is  faid  nature  rather  to  fleep  on  pamaifus,  than  todc^ 
that  Mr  Pope's  father  was  deformed,  and  he  lived  fcend  oh  the  plains  of  Eolis :  he  cannot  be  crowil* 
to  75  ;  whereas  the  fon  died  in  middle  agei  if  he  ed  at  the  Olympic  games  5  but  may  be  the  Find* 
may  be  faid  to  die  whofe  woi'ks  are  imrinortal.  to  celebrate  them  C  he  can  acquire  no  glory  1^ 
•'  My  father  (adds  our  auihor)  was  not  defornred,  ^ 

but  adlive,  aiid  my  mother  a  celebrated  beauty ; 
and  I«  that  am  ib  unlike  them,  have  lived  to  a 
greater  age,  and  daily  fee  my  acquaintance,  of  a 
stronger  frame,  quitting  the*  ftage  before  me." 
But  whether' deformity,  abftradtlycqnfidered,  be 

really  prejudicial  to  health,  in  its  ccrtfequences  it  quencheth  jealouly  towards"  them,  as  perfons  that 
appears  to  be  moft  conimonly  an  advantage.  De-  they  think  they  mar  at  pleafure  defpifc ;  and  it 
formed  pei-fons  have  a  lefs  (hure  of  ftrength  than    layeth  their  competitors  arid  emulators  afleep,  ai 

others,  and  therefore  iliould  naturally  be  more  "  '"' " ' 

careful  to  prefer ve  it ;  and  as  temperance  h  the 
geat  prefervative  of  health,  it  may  incline  them 
to  be  more  temperate.  Another  great  preferva- 
tive of  health  is  moderate  exercife,  which  few  de- 
formed perfonfi  can  wJint  ftrength  to  perform.  As 
H  deformed "perfon  is  not  formed  for  violent  exer- 
cife, he  is  lefs  liable  to  fuch  diforders  as  are  the 
natural  cbnfequence  of  it.    He  willalfo  efcape 

many  accidents,  to  which  meil  of  athletic  make,     „   ,  ^ 

and  who  glory  in  thei'r  ftrength,  are  always  expo^    mount  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  before  they  OH 

ling  thenfiifelves  to  make  trial  artd  proof  of  it.    If    be  upon  a  par  with  others,  and  muft  obtain  by  J 

he  cannot  carry  an  oxj  like  Milo,  he  will  not,  like    courfe  of  behaviour  that  regard  which  is  paid  tc 

Milo,  be  handcuffed  In  the  oak '4)y  attempting  to    beauty  at  firft  fight.    When  this  point  is  odoi 

rend  it.'  H?  wilf  not  be' the  man  that  fliall  ride 

trom  London  to  York  in  a  day,  or  to  Windfor  in 

an  hour,  for  a  wager;  or  tlvat  ftiall  be  perpetually 

performing  furprifing  long  journeys  in  afurprifing 

fhbrt  time,  for  no  earthly  bufinefs  but  the  pleafure 

i>f  relating  them.   ConfcioQS  of  Ms  own  weaknefg, 

hi;  will  be  cautious  of  running  into  places  or  oc- 


(5.)  Deformity,  natural  effects  of,  oh 

ONt's    OVTWARD    CIRCUMSTANCES.      *f   II.  The 

influence  of  bodily  defrrmity  on  a  roan's  fortune 
may  next  be  conftdered.  Among  the  lower  claf«p 
he  is  cut  off  from  many  profeflions  and  employ- 
ments He  cannot  be  a  fol3ier,  he  is  under  ftan- 
dard  ;  he  cannot  be  a  failor,  he  wants  a^ivity  to 
climb  the  rigging;  he  cannot  be  a  chairman  or 
porter,  he  wants  ftrength  to  bear  the  burden.  In 
higher  life,  he  is  ill  qualified  for  a  lawyer,  he  can 
fcarce  be  feen  over  the  bar  ;  for  a  divine,  he  may 
drop  from  bis  haflbck  out  of  fight  in  his  pulpit; 
The  improvement  of  his  mind  is  his  proper  pro^ 
vince,  and  his  bufinefs  only  fuch  as  depends  on 
ingenuity.  If  he  cannot  be'  a  dancing-mafterto 
adjuft  the  heels,  he  qiay  be  a  fchoolmaftcr  to  ill* 
ftrudt  the  head  :  he  cannot  be  a  graceful  a»ftor  on 
jthe  ft  age;  but  he  may  produce  a  good  play:  ht 
wouM  appear  ill  as  ^  herald  in  a  proceffion ;  bill 
may  pafs  as  a'  merchant  on  the  exchange :  he  can- 
hot  undergo  the  fatigue  of  the  campaign  ;  but  he 


the  fword ;  but  he  may  by  the  pen,  and  may  grow 
famous  by  only  relating  thofe  exploits  which  ait 
beyond  his  power  to  imitate.  Lord  Bacon  (thit 
extenfiveand  penetrking  genius,  who  pointed  out 
every  part  of  nature  for  examination,)  in  his  Efi'ajf 
On  Deformity,  fays,  f*  that  in  their  fuperiprs  H 


never  believing  they  Ihould  be  in  a  poffibility  oj 
advancement  till  they  fee  them  in  pofleflionJ 
But  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  this  is  ndl 
more?  than  counterbalanced  by  the  contempt  d 
the  world,  which'  it  requires  no  mean  parts  t« 
conquer;  fot  if  (as  has  Wen  faid)  a  good  perfo^ 
is  a  letter  of  recommendation,  deformity  vioA  K 
an  obttrudtion  in  the  way  to  fiivour.  In  this  r^ 
fpc&j  therefore,  deformed  perfons  fet  out  in  tiJi 
\»forld  to  a  difadvantaj^e ;  and  they  muft  firft  (uP 


gained^  the  tables  are  turned;,  and  then  the  gaaW 
goes  in  their  favour :  for  others,  fenfible  of  then 
injuftice  to  them,  no  fooner  find  them  better  tbn 
they  cxpe<aed,  than  they  believe  them  better  thai 
they  are;  vt^hcn^as  in  the  beat tifut  peribn  th«J 
fometimes  find  themfelves  impofed  upon,  and  fflj 
angry  that  they  have  worihipped  ooly  a  J»i?}^ 

idol 
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Mol.  For  (again  take  Lord  Bacon's  v-ords)  "  nei- 
tber  is  it  almoft  feen,  that  very  beautiful  perfons 
art  othCTYnfe  of  great  virtue :  they  prove  accom- 
plifted,  but  BOt  of  great  fpirit ;  and  ftudy  rather 
bduviour' than  virtue.  Whereas  deformed  pcr- 
koi,  if  they  be  of  ipirit>  will  free  themfeives  from 
kofUf  which  muft  be  either  by  virtue  or  malice  ^ 
lad  therefore  let  it  not  be  marvelled  if  they  fome- 
timei  prove  eicelleiit  perfonst  as  was  Af?efilaus^ 
Zofer  the  fbo  of  Solyman,  i&fop,  Gafca  prefi- 
dent  of  Peru ;  and  Socrates  may  like  wife  go  a- 
DODgt  them^  with  others.*'  Nay,  he  fays,  •'  in  a 
pax  wit  ddforroity  is  an  advantage  to  rifing/' 
And  io  another  part  of  bis  works,  **  that  they  who 
^  accident  have  ibme  ine\'itable  and  indelible 
mak  oa  their  perfons  or  fortunes,  as  deformed 
fnpie,  baftards,  &c.  if  they  want  not  virtue,  ge« 
■tnllf  prove  fortunate."  Ofborn,  in  his  Htftori- 
oi  Bkmoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  informs  us,  that 
'ftechofethe  g'oodlieft  perfons  for  her  houfehold 
feriDts:  bet  in  her  counfellors  did  not  put  by 
ttSdency,  though  accompanied  with  a  crooked 
foka;  as  it  chanced  in  a  father  and  a  fon  of  the 
Gidli,  both  incom parable  for  prudence."  It  is 
id  known  the  Queen  would  make  the  father 
ttnidgh)  fit  in  her  prefence ;  telling  him,  that  (he 
id  net  ufe  him  for  his  legs,  but  his  head.  But 
tttibo  (afterwards  lord  treafurer  and  Earl  of  Sa« 
ftoy)  was  not  fo  civilly  treated  by  the  populace; 
•i  is  an  iuftance,  not  only  that  envy  purfues  a 

Cman,  but  that,  the  higheft  poll  cannot  re- 
a  deformed  one  firom  contempt :  it  attends 
lb  like  his  (hadow,  and  like  that  too  is  ever  re- 
fliodiiig  him  of  his  ill  figure,  which  is  often  ob- 
jAd  for  want  of  real "  crimes.  For  the  fame 
•Jto"  iays  of  the  fame  great  man,  «*  that  the  mif- 
ibtonei  accompanying  htm  from  his  birth  did  not 
tittle  add  to  that  cloud  of  detradion,  that  fell 
9°*  ^1  that  be*  faid  or  did :  a  mulA  in  nature, 
Seaaoptic  ipedacle,  multiplying  much  in  the 
Ijbt  of  the  people  the  apparitions  of  ill."  Nor 
waitlus contempt  buried  with  him:  it  trampled 
ff  his  aihes,  and  infulted  his  grave ;  as  appears 
H  as  epitaph,  which  Ofborn  cites,  as  void  of  wit 
M  it  it  full  of  fcurrility ;  in  one  line  of  which  there 
fcnepithi-t,  not  fo  elegant,  as  defcriptlve  of  his 
foibn,  viz.  **  Little  Bonfive  Robin,  that  was  fo 
IW."  Such  contempt  in  general,  joined  with 
tteridicole  of  the  vulgar,  is  another  certain  con- 
•Waice  of  bodily  deformity ;  for  men  naturallv 
wpifc  what  appears  lels  beautiful  or  ufeful,  and 


count,  not  ndictiled :  for,  coming  to  an  inn,  where 
he  was  expefted,  before  his  attendants,  the  mif- 
trefs  of  the  houfe  feeing  a  plain  perfon  of  very 
mean  afpedt,  ordered  him  to  aflift  in  getting  things 
ready  for  Philopoemen.  His  attendant)  finding 
him  fo  employed,  he  told  them,  that  he  v  as  then 
paying  the  tribute  of  his  uglinefs.  Montaigne 
feys  "  III  features  are  but  a  fuperficial  uglinel's, 
and  of  little  certainty  in  the  opinion  of  men ;  but  a 
deformity  of  limbs  is  more  fubftantial,  and  ftrikes 
deeper  in."  As  it  is  more  uncommon,  it  is  more 
remarkable ;  and  that  perhaps  is  the  true  reafon^ 
why  it  is  more  ridiculed  by  the  vulgar. 

(6.)  Deformity,  peculiar  turn  or  mivd, 
^RESULTING  FROM.  III.  The  bft  confider.^tion 
on  this  fubjed  relates  to  thofe  paflions  and  affec- 
tions which  moft  naturally  rt-fult  from  deformityl 
Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  '  deformed  perfons  are 
commonly  even  with  nature ;  for  as  nature  hath 
done  ill  by  them,  fo  do  they  by  nature,  bt-ing  for 
the  mofl  part  (as  the  fcripture  faith)  void  ofnatu-' 
ml  affeSion?  But  (fays  Mr  Hay)  •*  I  can  neither 
find  out  this  paflage  in  fcripture,  nor  the  reafon 
of  it ;  nor  can  I  give  my  ali'ent  or  negative  to  a 
propofition,  till  1  am  vfell  acquainted  with  the 
terms  of  it.  If  by  natural  affe^ion  is  here  meant 
univerial  benevolence,  and  deformity  neceflarily 
implies  a  want  of  it,  a  deformed  perfon  muft  then 
be  a  complete  monfter.  But  however  common 
the  cafe  may  be,  my  own  fen(ations  inform  rae 
that  it  is  not  univerfalfy  true.  If  by  natural  af- 
fection is  meant  a  partial  regard  for  individuals,  I 
believe  the  remark  is  Judicious^  and  fountifd  in 
human  nature.  Deformed  perfons  are  dclpifed, 
ridicqilcd,  and  ill  treated  by  others;  are  feldom 
favourites,  and  commonly  mgft  neglefted  by 
parents,  guardians,  and  relations ;  and  therefore* 
as  they  are  not  indebted  for  much  fondnefs,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  they  repay  but  little.  It  is  the  com- 
mand of  fcripture,.  Kot  to  fit  our  aJfeHtonz  on  things 
beloQv  ;  and  it  is  t/ie  voic 


voice  of  reafon,  not  to  over 
value  what  we  muft  foon  part  with :  therefore, 
to  be  fo  fond  of  others,  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear 
their  abfence,  or  to  furvive  them,  is  neither  a  re- 
ligious no-.-  moral  duty,  but  a  chitdilh  and  wo- 
manifti  weaknefs;  and  I  muft  congratulate  de- 
formed perfons,  who,  by  example,  are  early  taught 
another  leflbn. — Lord  Bacon's  next  pofition  is^ 
•  That  deformed  perfons  are  extremely  bold :  firft 
in  their  own  defence^  as  being  expofed  to  fcom  ; 
but  in  procefs  of  time  by  a  general  habit.'  I'his, 
fcir  pride  is  gratified  when  they  fee  fuch  foils  to  probably,  is  fo  among  the  inferior  fort,  who  are 
^nrown  perfon*.  It  is  this  fenfe  of  fuperiority  in  the  way  of  continual  infults :  for  a  return  of  a- 
■tei  is  teftified  by  laughter  in  the  lower  fort ;  bufe  is  a  natural  weapon  of  felf-defence,  and  in 
•We  their  betters,  who  know  how  little  any  man  fome  meafure  juftified  by  the  law  of  retaliation* 
Jfatfoever  bath  to  boaft  of,  are  reftrained  by  good  To  upbraid  a  man  with  a  perfonal  defed,  which 
pfeand  good  breeding  from  fuch  an  infult.  But  he  cannot  help,  is  alfo  an  immoral  a^ ;  and  htj 
■  iiaot  eafy  to  fay  why  one  fpecies  of  deformity  -who  does  it  has  reafon  to  expeft  no  better  quar- 
"  be^more  ndicirious  than  another,  or  why  ter,  than  to  hear  of  faults,  which  it  was  in  hii| 
'^  "^     "  '  power  not  to  commit.    But  I  find  this  obferva- 

tion  far  from  being  verified  in  myfelf :  an  unbe^ 
coming  baihfulnefs  has  been  the  confequencc  of 
my  iir  figuFe,  and  of  the  ^'orl'e  management  aC 
me  in  my  Ohildhood.  I  am  always  uneafy,  when 
any  one  locks  ftedfaftly  on  fo  bad  a  pidlure ;  and 
Cftnnot'look  with  a  proper  donfidenc^  in  flie  face 
of-  another.  I  have  ever  reproached  tilyfelf  with 
this  weaknefsy  but  am  not  able  to  corre^  it.  AnA 
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^  mob  (houid  be  more  merry  with  a  crocked 
■Kt  than  with  one  that  is  deaf,  lame,  fquinting, 
^^IRirbli&d.  It  is  a  l»ck  in  alto  relievo  that  bears 
jftfcc  ridicole ;  though  one  would  think  a  pro- 
Jfcwt  belly  a  ibore  reafonable  objeA  of  it,  nnce 
•tfaft  is  generally  the  effe^  of  intemperance  and 
vimio'sown  creation.  Socrates  was  ugly,  but 
tit  coptemned ;  and  Philopotmen  of  very  mean 
{IWaacei  ^nd  thouglv  contemned  on  that  ac- 
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it  may  be  n  difadvantage  to  a  roan  in  the  opinion 
of  thofe  he  converfes  with  ;  for  though  true  mo- 
defty  is  amiable,  the  falfe  is  liable  to  mifconftruc- 
tion :  and  when  a  taan  is  out  of  countenance  for 
no  reafon,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  he  has  fome 
bad  reafon  for  being  fo.  In  point  of  afTuiance,  I 
am  indeed  a  perfect  riddle  to  myfelf ;  for  I,  who 
feel  a  relu^.^nce  in  eroding  a  drawing  room,  or 
in  opemng  my  mouth  in  private  company  before 
perfons  with  whom  I  am  not  well  accjuainted, 
find  little  in  delivering  my  fentiments  in  public, 
^nd  expofing  my  difcourfe,  often  as  trifling  as  my 
perfon,  to  the  ears  of  a  thoufand.  From  what 
caufe  this  proceeds  I  know  not :  it  may  be  partly 
from  hopes  of  wiping  off  any  ill  imprefljons  from 
my  perfon  by  my  difcourfe,  partly  from  a  fenie 
of  doing  my  duty,  and  partly  from  a  fecurity  in 
public  aflemblies  from  any  grofs  perfonal  reflec- 
tions. Lord  BacoD  compares  the  caufe  of  deform- 
ed psribns  to  that  of  eunuchs ;  *  in  whom  kings 
were  wont  to  put  great  truft  as  good  fpies  and 
whifperers ;  for  they  that  are  envious  towards  all, 
arc  more  obfequious  and  officious  towards  one. 
But,  with  fubmiffion  to  fo  good  a  jndge  of  human 
nature,  I  own  I  can  difcover  no  uncommon  quali- 
f;cation  In  them  for  fpies ;  and  very  few  motives  to 
envy  peculiar  to  tfaemfelves.  Spies  fubmit  to  that 
bafe  and  ungcneroua  office,  either  for  the  fake  of 
intereft  or  power :  if  for  intereftt  it  is  to  gratify 
their  covetoufnefs ;  if  for  power,  their  ambition 
or  revenge;  which  paflTions  are  not  coiiPned  to 
the  euouch  or  deformed,  but  indifcriminately  feize 
all  claiTes  of  men.  Envy  too  may  prompt  a  man 
^o  mean  anions,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  per- 
fon envied  to  his  own  level ;  but  if  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  fuperiority  of  fortune,  it  will  operate  a- 
Jike  on  men  of  all  (hapes.  Eunuchs  have  but  one 
peculiar  motive  to  envy :  but  that  (as  Lord  Bacon 
exprefl'es  it^  makes  them  envious  towards  all ;  be- 
caufe  it  is  tor  a  pleafure  which  all  but  thcmfdves 
may  enjoy.  Deformed  pcrfont)  are  deprived  only 
of  beauty  and  ftrengtb,  and  therefore  thcfe  alone 
are  to  be  deemed  the  extraordinary  motives  to 
their  envy;  for  they  can  no  more  be  beautiful  or 
^ong,  tlian  eunuchs  can  be  fiiccefsful  lovers.  As 
to  myfelf,  whatever  fparks  of  envy  might  be  in 
my  conftitution,  th^y  are  now  entirely  extinguifli- 
ed  ;  for,  by  frequent  and  feriousrefleiflion,  I  have 
long  been  convinced  of  the  fmall  value  of  moft 
things  which  men  value  the  mo(t.  There  is  ano- 
ther paffion  to  which  deformed  perfons  feem  to 
be  more  expofed  than  to  envy ;  which  is  jea'oufy : 
for  being  confcious  that  they  are  lefs  amiable  than 
others,  they  may  naturally  fufpe«5l  that  tliey  are 
lefs  beloved,  I  have  the  happinefs  to  fpeak  this 
from  conjc^Sure,  and  not  from  experience  ;  for  it 
was  my  lot,  many  years  ;igo,  to  marry  a  young 
Jady,  very  ploufly  educated,  and  of  a  very  diilin- 
^uiflied  family,  and  whofe  virtues  ure  an  honour 
to  her  family  and  her  fex:  fo  thct  1  had  never 
;iny  trial  of  my  tv'mpcr,  and  can  only  guefs  at  it 
liy  emotions  I  have  felt  in  my  younger  days: 
svhen  ladies  have  beep  more  liberal  of  their  fmiles 
to  thofc  whom  I  thought  in  every  refpe^dl,  but 
perfon,  my  inferiors." 

(7.}D&FOIlMlTY,  USEFUt  INFERENCES  FROM, 

AKD  AnvANTAGEs  OF.  The  mOft  ufefulinfeance 
to  a  deformed  perfon  isi  to  be  uppn  his  guard  a- 
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gainft  thofe  frailties  to  which  he  is  more  partic! 
larly  cxpofed ;  and  to  be  careful,  that  theontwai 
frame  do  not  diftort  the  foul.  Orandum  o^  (laj 
Juvenal,)  ut  fit  mens  fana  in  corpcre  /ano  ;  J-  li 
.us  pray  for  a  found  mind  in  a  healthy  ImhI/ 
and  every  deformed  perfon  fhould  add  this  pej 
tion,  utjt  mens  reda  in  corpore  carvoy  for  "i 
upright  miod  in  a  crooked  one."  And  let  hi 
frequently  apply  to  himfelf  that  article  of  felf  ei 
mioation,  "  As  age  approaches,  do  your  temp 
and  morals  improve  ?"  It  is  a  duty  peculiarly  i 
cumbent ;  for  if  beauty  adds  grace  to  virtue  itfe 
vice  mud  be  doubly  hideous  in  deformity.  Ric 
cule  and  contempt  are  certain  confequences 
deformity;  and  therefore  wtiat  a  perfon  cann 
avoid,  he  Ihould  learn  not  to  regard.  He  ihott 
bear  it  like  a  man ;  forgive  it  as  a  Chrillian ;  ai 
conlider  it  as  a  jihilofopher.  And  his  triuni| 
will  be  complete,  if  he  can  exceed  others  in  pie 
fantry  on  himfelf.  Wit  will  give  over  when  it  k 
itfelf  outdone ;  and  fo  will  malice  when  k  finds 
has  no  cfFedt :  And  if  a  man's  behaviour  afibrd  i 
caufe  of  contempt,  it  will  fall  upon  thole  wl 
condemn  him  without  cairfe.  lultead  of  R-pIoio 
therefore,  a  deformed  perfon  ought  to  be  than 
ful  to  Providence  for  giving  him  fuch  a  guard  i 
his  virtue  and  repofe.  Thoufands  are  daily  rui 
ed  by  a  handfome  perfon  $  for  beauty  is  a  fiow 
that  every  one  wants  to  gather  in  its  bloom,  a| 
fparcs  no  pains  or  ftratagems  to  reach  it.  All  tJ 
poetical  (lories  concerning  it  have  their  mon 
An  Helen  occafions  war  and  the  deftruAion  of 
kingdom:  the  Hyacinthus  and  Ganymedes  M 
fcized  on  for  Catamites;  the  Endymions  and  J 
donifes  for  gallants ;  NarcilTus  can  admire  nobd 
but  himfelf,  and  pines  away  with  felf  love.  i£ 
tory  teaches  the  fame  doctrine:  Lucretia  kills b^ 
felf  for  her  violated  chaftity :  Virginia  is  killed  I 
her  father  to  preferve  it.  In  thofe  circumftanoe 
fays  Juvenal,  (he  might  wiOi  to  change  perfoi 
with  Kutiia;  the  only  lady  we  know  among  tl 
ancients  celebrated  for  a  hump-back.  The  baoi 
fomeft  men  are  chofen  for  eunuchs  and  gaJianti 
and  when  they  are  catched  in  exercifing  the  ll 
fundlion,  Horace  and  Juvenal  inform  us  (Sat.  i 
Lib.  i.)  of  the  penalties  and  indignities  they  oi 
dergo.  Silus  was  converted  by  the  mfatiabk  M« 
falina  into  a  huiband ;  and  Sporus,  by  the  monfb 
Kero,  into  a,  wife.  Juvenal  ihows,  that  prayii 
for  beauty  is  praying  for  a  curfe ;  and  Pcrfius  » 
fufcs  to  join  in  fuch  a  prayer :  And  has  not  tf 
derbrmed  perfon  reafon  to  thank  his  ftars,  whi< 
have  placed  him  more  out  of  danger  than  ev< 
virtue  could?  for  that  could  not  guard  a  JofcpJ 
ail  Hippolytus,  a  Bellerophon,  and  others  again 
the  revenge  of  flighted  love.  Another  great  a^ 
vantage  of  deformity  is,  that  it  tends  to  the  in 
provemeut  of  the  mind.  A  man  who  cannot  ihii 
in  hU  perfon,  will  have  recomfe  to  bis  unde 
Handing ;  and  attempt  to  adorn  that  part  of  bin 
>yhich  alone  is  capable  of  ornament.  He  wi 
find  many  avenues  to  the  temple  of  fame  ba 
red  againfl  hi.ii ;  but  fome  are  ftiil  open  throug 
that  of  virtue ;  and  thpfc,  if  he  has  a  right  amb 
tion,  he  will  moft  probably  attempt  to  pafs.  'Hi 
morp,a  man  is  inadive  in  bis  perfon,  the  more  b 
mind  will  be  at  work ;  and  the  time  which  othei 
fpend  in  adion,  he  will  pais  in  ftuJy  an^i  conleff 
.  plation 
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:  by  thde  he  may  acquire  wifdom ;  and  by 
liriBoQs  fime.  The  name  of  Socrates  is  as  famous 
l(k)^  of  Alexander  and  Cxfari  and  is  recorded 
iMch  hmr  charaders  He  gained  renown  by 
B  and  goodnefs ;  they  by  tyranny  and  op- 
:  he  by  intruding,  they  by  deftroying, 
1:  and  happy  it  is,  that  their  evil  deeds 
t  confined  to  their  liyes ;  while  he  continued 
Ifiilnid  us  to  this  day.  A  deformed  perfon 
laatunily  coQfider  where  his  ftrength  and  his 
trSe:  and  as  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
i  6c  will  eafily  find  out  the  fir/t ;  and  muft 
r,that(if  it  h  any  where)  it  is  not,  like  Sam- 
I  in  the  hair;  but  muft  be  within  the  head* 
fiiffl  iij  to  himfelf,  ••  I  am  weak  in  perfon  : 
Ktoferte  my  country  in  the  field,  I  can  ac- 
r  10 military  glory;  but  1  may,  like  Socrates, 
jn  reputation  by  wiidom  and  probity ;  let 
|Ae«fore  be  wife  and  honeft.  My  figure  is* 
If  bad;  and  I  fliould  appear  but  ill  as  an  orator 
r  is  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar ;  let  me  there- 
^pis  my  time  in  my  lludy,  either  in  reading 
*tmij  improve  my  (elf,  or  in  writing  what 
ifotmaio  or  ioftrudl  others.  Let  me  be  fer- 
t  in  any  way  that  I  can  :  and  if  I  am  fo,  it 
J  in  fome  meafure,  be  owing  to  my  deformi* 
pbich  at  lead  (hould  be  a  reflraint  on  my 
*  %  left  my  condud  make  me  more  deform- 
Few  perfons  have  a  houfe  entirely  to  their 
\  or  the  apartments  in  it  difpofed  as  they 
I  with.  And  there  is  no  deformed  perfon, 
^does  not  wiih  that  his  foul  had  a  better  habi- 
i;  which  is  fometimes  not  lodged  according 
fcqnality.  Lord  Clarendon  fays  of  Sir  Charles 
"1i,  (brother  to  the  marquis  of  Newcaftle,) 
evas  a  man  of  the  nobleft  and  largeft  mind, 
h  of  the  leaft  and  moft  inconvenient  body 
llrtd.  Let  every  deformed  perfon  comfort 
F  viSh  receding,  that  though  his  foul  has 
emoft  convenient  and  beautiful  apartment, 
It  it  is  habitable;  that  the  accommodation 
^ftneasan  inn  upon  the  roail;  that  he  is  but 
tat  Kill ;  and  that,  while  he  remains  in  it, 
I  the  ufe  of  all  his  fenfes,  he  is  in  a  ftate  to 
laiwd  by  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  tbe  lame,  and 

^MFORSOR.   If.  /.  [from  forcnir,  French.] 

^Ilat  overcomes  and  cafteth  out  by  force.    A 

ton.  Rhunt. 

[OSSIO,  or")  the  puniftiment  of  burying 

ION,    )  alive,  inflicted  among  tbe  Ro- 

«  veftal  virgins  guilty  of  incontinency.    It 

acuftom  among  the  Hungarians  to  infli(ft 

:Pji«aihment  on  women  conviifled  of  adultery. 

were  alfo  punifhed  in  this  mariUcr,     See 

•f«  DEFRAUD,  r.tf.  [J^fniudo,  Latin.]  To 
iPWdeprive  by  a  wile  or  trick;  to  cheat ;  to 
*^:  to  deceive;  to  beguile.  With  of  before 
tWng  taken  by  fraud.— That  no  man  go  be- 
W  aod  defraud  his  brother  in  anv  matter,  bc- 
.Wthat  the  Lord  is  the  avenger  or  .ill  fuch,  as 

*allb  have  forewarned  you  and  teftified.  The/, 

M-^My  fon,  defraud  not  the  poor  of\i\%  living, 
*wiittkc  not  the  needy  eyes  to  wait  long.  Ecchf.- 
Tbcre  they,  who  brothers  better  claim  d  ifown, 

bpei  their  parents^  and  ufurp  the  throne; 
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taifraui^kvc  clients,  and,  to  lucre  fold, 
Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold.         Drydeif^ 
—There  is  a  portion  of  our  lives  which  every  wiftr 
man  may  juftly  r^ferve  for  his  own  particular  ufe, 
without  defrauding  his  natiye  country.  Drjdt-n. 

•  DEFRAUDATION,  n./.  {dtfraudo,  Lat.] 
Privation  by  fraud.— Their  impoftures  are  worie 
than  any  other,  deluding  not  only  into  pecuniary 
defraudations y  but  the  irreparable  deceit  of  death. 
£rotum*s  Vvlgar  Errours* 

•  DEFRAUDER.  «./.  [from  defraud.']  A  dc- 
cciver ;  one  that  cheats. — 

The  profligate  in  morals  grow  fevere, 
Defrauders  juft,  and  fycophants  fincere.  Blackm* 

*  To  DEFRAY,  v.  a.  (defrayer,  French.]  TcJ 
bear  the  charges  of;  to  difcharge  expences. — He 
would,  out  of  his  own  revenue,  defray  the  charge* 
belonging  to  the  facrifices.  %  Mac,  ix.  i6.— It  is 
eafy  to  lay  a  charge  upon  any  town  ;  but  to  fore- 
fee  how  the  fame  may  be  anfwered  and  defrayed' 
is  the  chief  part  of  good  advifement.  Spenfer, 

*  DEFRAYER.  »./.  [from  defray.^  One  that 
difcharges  expences. 

•  DEFRAYMENT.  «./.  [from  defray.^  The 
payment  of  expences. 

♦  DEFT.  adj.  idjf.  Sax.  Obfolete,]  i.  Neat ; 
handfome  ;  fpruce.  a.  Proper ;  fitting. — You  go 
not  the  way  to  examine :  you  muft  call  the  watch 
that  are  their  accufers. 

— Yea,  marr\',  that's  the  defteji  way.         Sbakefp, 
3.  Ready:  dexterous. — 

Loud  fits  of  laughter  feiz'd  the  guefts,  to  fee 
The  limping  god  fo  deft  at  his  new  miniftry. 

Dryden. 

*  DEFTLY,  ad-j.  [from  defir[  Obfolete.  !• 
Neatly ;  dcxteroufly. — 

Come,  high  or  low, 
Thyfelf  and  office  daftly  ftiow.  Shakef,  Macbeth. 
a.  In  a  Ikilful  manner.-^ 

Young  Colin  Clout',  a  lad  of  peerly  meed. 
Full  well  could  dance,  and  deftly  tune  the  reed. 

Gay, 
(i.)   ♦  DEFUNCT,    adj.    ldefunaus,'Lzt\Ti,\ 
Dead;  deceafed.— 

Here  entity  and  quiddity. 
The  fouls  of  ^i*«5" bodies  fly.  Hudibras. 

(2.)  •  Dffunct,    n,J\   [from  the  adje^ive.] 
One  that  is  deceafed  ;  a  dead  man,  ol:  woman.— 
Nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  couch 
With  the  d*fun3i  or  fleep  upon  the  dead. 

Shakpfpeare, 
— In  many  cafes,  the  fearchers  are  able  to  report 
the  opinion  of  the  phyfician  who  was  with  the  pa- 
tient, as  they  receive  the  fame  from  the  friends  of 
the  dcfunS,  Grnunt, 

*  DEFUNCTION.  n.f  [from  defunH.]  Death. 
Kor  did  the  French  poflcfs  the  Salique  land. 

Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 
After  deftmQion  of  king  Pharamond.       Sbakefp. 

♦  DEFY.  n.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  A  challenge ; 
an  invitation  to  fight ;  this  is  now  hardly  ufed. — 

At  this  the  challenger  with  fierce  defy. 
His  trumpet  founds;  the  challenged  makes  reply: 
With  clangour  rings  the    field,  refounds  the 
vaulted  fky.  •  hryden, 

•  To  Dffy.  'v,a,  [deffier,  Fr.  from  de  fde  de^ 
cedere,  or  fome  like  phrafe,  to  fall  from  allegiance 
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to  rebellion,  contempt,   or  infult.]    i.  To  call 

to  combat ;  to  «allcnge. — 

I  once  again. 
Defy  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  fight.      Milton. 
Agis,  the  Lycian,  ftepping  forth  with  pride, 
To  fingle  fight  the  bofdeft  foe  defyd,     i>ryden. 

%,  To  treat  with  contempt :  to  night, — 

As  many  fools  that  ftand  in  better  place, 
GamilhM  like  him,  that  for  a  trickfy  word 
Defy  the  matter.  Shakespeare, 

*  DEFYER.  »./.  [from  defy,^  A  challenger; 
brie  that  invited  to  fight :  more  properly  defier. — 
God  may  revenge  the  aiFronts  put  upon  them  by 
fuch  imprudent  defyers  of  both,  as  neither  believe 
a  God,  nor  ought  to  be  believed  by  man.  South. 

DEGAGNAC,  a  town  of  France  in  the  de- 
jsartment  of  Lot,  \7\  miles  N.  of  Cahors. 

*  DEGENERACY.  «. /.  Ifrom  degeneratioy 
Lat,  I.  a  departure  from  the  virtue  of  our  an- 
ceitors.  3.  A  defertion  of  that  which  is  good.— 
The  ruin  of  a  ftate  is  generally  preceded  by  an 
univerfal  degeneracy  of  manners,  and  contempt  of 
religion,  which  is  entirely  our  cafe  at  prefent. 
Swift.  3.  Meannefs. — There  is  a  kind  of  flug^i(h 
rrGgnation,  as  well  as  poornefs  and  degeneracy  of 
fpirit,  in  a  ftate  of  flavery.  Addifon. 

*  DEGENERATE,  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  r. 
Unlike  his  anceftors ;  fallen  from  the  virtue  and 
merit  of  his  anceftors. — 

Yet  thou  haft  greater  caufe  to  be 

Afham'd  of  them,  than  they  of  thee ; 
.    Degenerate  from  their  ancient  brood. 

Since  firft  the  court  allowM  them  food.  Stwtft, 
^.  Unworthy ;  bafe ;  departing  from  its  kind  or 
nature.— 

So  all  fhall  turn  degenerates  all  depravM  ; 

Jufticc  and  temperance,  truth,  and  faith  forgot ! 

One  man  except.  Milton. 

— When  a  man  fo  far  becomes  degenerate  as  to 
qa:t  the  principles  of  hu.'nan  nature,  and  to  be  a 
noxious  creature,  there  is  commonly  an  injury 
done  fome  perfon  or  other.  Locke. 

*  To  Degenerate,  v.  ».  [degenerate^  Lat. 
df^enerer^  Fr.  degenerar,  Spaniftij  i.  To  fall 
fiom  the  virtue  ol  anceftors.  4.  To  fall  from  a 
more  noble  to  a  bafe  ftate. — When  wit  tranfgreflT- 
eth  decency,  it  degenerates  into  infolence  and  im- 
piety. Tillot/on.  3.  To  fall  from  its  kind ;  to  grew 
wild  or  bafe.— Moft  of  thofe  fruits  that  ufe  to  be 
grafted,  if  they  be  fet  of  kernels  or  ftones,  dege^ 
fjirate.  Bacon. 

*  DEGENERATENESS.  »./  [from  degene- 
rate.'] Degeneracy ;  a  being  grown  wild,  or  out 
of  kind, 

(i.)  *  DEGENERATION,  n.f.  [from  dege- 
fferate.]  I.  Deviation  from  the  virtue  of  one's  an- 
ceftors. a.  A  falling  from  a  more  excellent  ftate 
to  one  of  Icfa  worth.  3.  The  thing  changed  from 
Its  primitive  ftate. — In  plants,  thefe  tranfplanta- 
tions  are  obvious ;  as  that  oir'  barley  into  oats,  of 
wheat  into  darnell ;  and  thofe  grains  which  gene- 
rally arife  among  corn,  as  cockle,  aracus,  segilops, 
and  other  degenerations.   Brown's  Vulgar  Errourj. 

,(2.)  Degeneration  of  plants.  Some  na- 
turalifts  have  been  of  opinion,  that  plants  are  ca- 
pable of  degenerating  into  quite  a  diftind  fpecies ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  chimera.  AH  that  happens  in 
the  degeneration  of  a  plant,  is  the  iofin^  its  ufual 
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beauty,  colour,  fmell,  &c.  a  circumftance  cfltiif* 
ly  owing  to  its  being  planted  in  an  improper  £:^ 
climate,  &c.  ! 

*  DEGENEROUS.  cdj.  [from  de gener,  U\\ 
J.  Degcnerued  ;  fellen  from  the  virtue  and  me* J 
rit  of  anceftors.      a.  Vile;  bafe;  infamous;  mwl 
worthy.— Let  not  the  tumultuary  violence  of  fomq 
men's  immoderate  demands  ever  betray  mc  t3 
that  degenerous  and  unmanly  flavery,  which  ihouli 
make  me  ftrengthen  them  by  my  confent.  Ki^ 
Charhs. — Shame,  inftead  of  piety,  reftrains  tha 
from  many  bafe  and  degenerous  practices.  SeaJ^ 

»  DEGENEROUSLY.  ad^o.  [from  degtmrm. 
In  a  Regenerate  manner;  bafely;  meanly.— Hoi 
wounding  a  fpc<ftacle  is  it  to  fee  heroes,  like  Hq 
cules  at  the  diftaff,  tims  degeneroufly  employ«| 
Decay  of  Piety. 

DEGLIGf,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  i 
miles  NE.  of  Candy.  ^ 

(i.)  *  DEGLUTITION.  «./  IdeglutitianJl 
from  deglutioy  Lat.]  The  sl6\  or  power  of  fwalloil 
ing.— When  the  deglutition  is  totally  abolifhtxiti 
patient  may  be  nourifhed  by  clyfters.  ArbutbHl^ 

(a.)  DEGLUrrTioM  is  performed  by  the  fw 
ceflive  adion  of  the  mufcles  of  the  throat.  U 
Anatomy,  §  aoi — 204,  a6a,  278. 

DEGNECAM,    or  Dfnnecham,  a  town < 
the  Bataviau  republic,  ci-devant  United  Frovii 
on  the  Dinckd,  10  miles  NW  of  Benthcim. 

DEGNEZO,  atown  of  Tranfylvania,  lo 
NW.  ©f  Biftrtcz. 

DEGNIZLU,  orDtNizsLEY,  a  town  of 
atic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Natolia,  near 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Laodicea,  deftroyed  by 
earthquake,  which  fwal lowed  up  many  of  the 
habitants.  Excellent  grapes  grow  in  the  enrln 
To  the  E.  and  S.  are  mountains  covered  with  fh( 
It  is  108  miles  ESE.  of  Smyrna.  Loo.  46. 5S- 
Lat.  37.  5r.N. 

(i.)  *  DEGRADATION,  n.f.  hlegradarmyU^ 
X.  A  deprivation  of  dignity  ;  difmifHon  from  officflb, 
— The  word  degradation  is  commonly  ufed  to  de< 
note  a  deprivation  and  removing  of  a  man  froii^ 
dis  degree.  Aylifft. — So  deplorable  is  the  dfgrtdti' 
tton  of  our  nature,  that  whereas  before  we  bolf 
the  image  of  God,  we  now  retain  only  the  iiM^, 
of  men.  So'*th.  3.  Diminution  :  with  refpeifl  1|^ 
ftrength,  efficacy,  or  value.  4.  'In  painting.]* 
tcrni  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  leflTening  and 
dering  confufed  the  appearance  of  diftant  objefil 
in  a  landfkip,  fo  as  they  may  appear  there  as  thef 
would  do  to  an  eye  placed  at  that  diftance  firodt 
them.  Di^.  ] 

(1.)  Degradation,  (J  i.  def.  i.)  in  our  la**] 
books,  is  called  disgeradation  and  dpositiO!., 
The  degradations  of  a  peer,  a  prieft,  a  knight,.  J  | 
gentleman,  an  officer,  &Ci  are  performed  wjtt  \ 
divers  ceremonies.  Th  »t  which  anciently  obtaio* 
cd  in  degrading  a  perfon  from  his  nobility  is  veit  1 
curious.  It  was  pradtifed  in  the  time  of  FrancisL 
upon  Captain  Fangd,  who  had  in  a  cowardly  !«**• 
ner  givcfi  up  Foniarabia,  whereof  he  was  gove^"* 
nor.  On  this  occafion,  ao  or  30  cavaliers,  weft, 
afiembled  ;  before  whom  the  gentleman  w.i4  ^ 
cufed  of  treafon  and  breach  of  faith  by  a  king  Jj 
arms.  Two  fcaffblds  were  erefted  the  oiiefyrtw 
judges,  heralds,*  and  purfuivanta ;  and  the  ojhff 
for  the  guilty  cavalier,  who  was  armed  at  allpoJ^^J 
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jtod  his  (bM  placed  on  a  ftake  before  htm,  re* 
kfr6d  with'  the  point  opwardt.  On,  one  fide  af- 
8Jbd  la  priefts  io  farpUces,  who  fong  the  irigilt  of 
Ihedead.  At  the  clofe  of  each  pfiOih  the jr  nude 
I  paufe»  daring  which  the  officert  of  aittis  ftripped 
9ie  cofldemned  of  fomc  piece  of  hii  armoury  be- 
raniDg  with  hlft  bdmeCy  and  (N-octieding  thus  fill 
|cwaB(iiiite  dtiamed;  which  done,  they  broke 
Ife  fliidd  IB  three  piecei  with  a  baiiuBer.    Then 

tkiing  at  anna  emptied  a  baibn  of  hot  water  on 
criminaf  f  head ;  ind  the  judges*  patting  on 
mittg  hatfti^  went  to  the  charcb.    The  de- 
waa  then  drawn  froift  olf  (be  fcaiTold  with 
tied  trader  his  arai-pitt»  laid  on  a  b>er»  and 
d  with  mortuary  clothes ;  the  prieft  finging 
.  _  of  the  piayert  lor  the  dead ;  and  then  be  was 
feeli?ered  to  the  dril  judge  and  the  executioner  of 
hlice.   Sir  Andrew  Harda,  earl  of  Carlifley  bie- 
Vfocttvtdted  of  treafooy  i8£dw«  II.  loram  regif 
libr  judgment  was  pronounced,  his  fword  was 
Inken  fmt  his  head,  and  his  fpurs  hewn  off  his 
licbi  Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  the  judge,  (aying  to  him, 
^^Antferew,  now  thou  art  no  knight,  but  a  knave." 
kftat.  13  Car.  n.  Wniiam  Lord  Monfon,  Sir 
iny  Mildmay,  and  others,  were  degraded  from 
dititlei  of  honour,  dignities,  and  pre-eminences, 
ini prohibited  to  bear  or  uie  the  title  of  lord, 
iHpit,  efqaire,  or  gentleman,  or  any  cotft  of 
m»  for  ever  afterwards.    It  has  been  maintain- 
elMtbe  king  mav  degrade  a  peer  \  but  it  ap- 
fttsfrom  later  authorities,  that  be  cannot  bie  de- 
,  yilBd  but  by  a£l  of  parliament. 

0)  DtoaAOATiOM,  sc€t.tsii6sTiCAt.    We 

Ineas  isftance  of  eccleAaftical  degradation  be^ 

Jk condemnation  to  deathj  in  the  8th  centurvi 

ttCoalbiotinople  i  in  the  perfon  of  the  patriarch 

Cooftattine,    whom    Conftantine    Copronymus 

CaifiKl  to' be  executed.    He  was  made  to  afcend 

I  fteambo;  and  the  patriarch  Nketat  fent  iom%  of 

[fikMlhops  to  ftrip  him  of  the  pallium,  aad'ana- 

fttniutized  him:  then  the/ made  him  goobt  of 

[fte  church  backwards.    Bdt  we  have  a  much  la- 

[terinftsnce  in  our  own  hiftory :.  When  Cfanmer, 

:  MblAop  of  Canterbury,  was  degrsd^ed  by  6rdcr 

i  c(  titt  btoody  Q.  Mary,  they  drefled  him  in  epif- 

'  (opil  robe^  made  only  of  canvas,  put  tlie  mitre  on 

I  ^  bead  and  the  paftofal  ftaff  in  his  hand  r  and  iH 

I  tti  tttire  flxowed  him  to  the  people.    Tliey  then 

\  tripped  bim  piece  by  piece.    At  prefent  they  do 

I  Mt  ftand  fo  much  on  the  eereniMmy  of  diegrada- 

lion  in  order  to  the  putting  a  priefl:  to  death ;  by 

[  mfon  of  the  delayaand  difficuhiet  that  it  Would 

I  <Kcafion.   Pope  Boniface  pronounced  that  fix  bi- 

!  ftops  trwereqiiifcd  to  degrade  a  prieft  j  but  the 

diflbilty  of  afleni^Hng  fo  many  bilhops  rei^dered 

ttc  puDifliment  frequently  impraAicable.   In  t ng- 

j  bod,  2  prieft,  after  having  been  delrrered  to  his 

otdiiutry,  if  he  cannot  pnrge  himfelf  of  the  crime 

»d  to  bis  charge,  his  gown  and  othet  robes  «te 

ftnpped  over  bis  ears  by  the  common  hangman ; 

J^vliich  he  is  divefted  Of  his  orders.    It  is  de- 

°^,  however,  that  degradaXiqn  does  not  efiace 

w  prieiHy  chara^er.    Degradation  only  (eems 

^  ^^  from  depofition  in  a  few  ignominious  ce« 

l^oniw  vrhich  cuftom  has  added  thereto.  In  faft, 

w  canons  preicribe  no  more  than  a  mere  reading 

w  the  fentencc.    It  is»  thetforei  the  ftnopios;  off 

VoiVfI.Paa*r  """^^ 
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the  ornaments  and  the  tearing  the  pontifical  itHSt 
ments,  that  properly  conftitutes  degradation. 

*  To  DsoaADB.  v.«.  iJe^raden  Fr.]  i.TojMi' 
one  from  his  degree ;  to  deprive  hini  of  h^ofiflpe^ 
dignity,  or  title.-^ 

He  (hdnxlA 
Be  quite  degraded^  li^e  a  hedgebom  iwathi 
That  doth  prefume  to  boafi  of  gentle  blood. 

a.  To  leflen ;  to  diminifh  the  value  of.-« 
Nor  flialt  thou,  by  defcending  to  affume 
Man's  nature,  leifen  or  degtade  thine  own.  MiXid 
$,  To  reduce  from  a  higher  to  ^  lower  ftate«  witt^ 
refpedt  to  qualities;  as,  gold  ii  degraded  into  filverj* 

•  DECRAVATION.  »./.  [from  dfgravatiu^ 
oidegrvtoy  Lat.}  The  ad  of  making  heavy.  Or/f/ 

(i.)  •  D£GR££.  «•/  [degre^  French,  ftrmi 
graduiy  Lat.]  i.  Quality;  rank^  ftation )  placcf 
of  dignity. — Surely  men  of  low  degree  are  vanity^ 
and  men  of  high  degree  are  a  lie :  to  be  laid  in  thef 
balance,  they  are  altogether  lighter  than  vanity^ 
//.  llijL  o.^Well  then  Coleville  is  your  naine ;  4 
lenight  tt  your  digree^  ixA  yo6r  place  the  dale^ 
ShakeJ^dre,^ 

But  is  no  fank,  nio  ftatton,  no  degrei^ 

From  this  contagious  taint  of  forrows  free?  Pridr* 
i.  The  comparative  ftate  and  condition  in  whklf 
a  thing  t8.-^The  book  6f  Wifdom  noteth  degreei 
of  idolatry,  making  that  of  worfhippiAg  petty  and 
vile  idols  more  grofs  than  fimply  the  w<MlhippiO|f - 
of  the  creature.  Baean.^ 

As  if  there  were  dtgfeei  in  infinite. 

And  Heav'n  itfelf  had  rather  ^ant  peifeAiotf,    . 

Than  puhiih  to  ttceh*  Dryden^ 

j.  A  ftep  or  preparation  to  any  thlAg,— Her  fir4 
degree  wai  by  ft^ting  forth  her  beauties,  truly  iii 
nature  not  tc^  be  difliked,  but  as  much  advanw  • 
ced  to  the  eye  as  abafed  to  the  Judgment  b^  art. 
^dney4  4.  Order  of  Ullage ;  defcent  of  family.^**'. 
King  Latimis,  in  the  third  degreef 

Had  Saturn  author  of  his  family*  Drjden^ 

^,  Orders  of  claffcs.— The  fevera^  degrees  of  an-/ 

St\t  may  probably  have  larger  views,  and  be  en* 
owed  with  capacities  able  to  fet  before  them,  a# 
in  one  pidlure,  all  their  paft  knowledge  at  once. 
tecke.  6.  Meafare;  proportion, — If  all  the  parts 
are  equally  heard  as  load  as  out  another,  they  will 
ftnn  you  to  that  degfee^  that  you  Will  fancy  your 
ears  were  tofn  in  pieces.  Jbryden.  7.  [In  georoe^ 
try.)  Th^  a^oth  part  of  the  circumference  of  ar 
circK.  The  fpace  of  one  degree  in  the  heavensr 
is  accOuf(ted  to  anfwer  to  do  miles  on  earth.*- 
In  m'nds  and  manners,  twms  opposM  we  fee  ^ 

In  the  iame  (ign,  alihoft  the  fame^e^^.  t>fyden^  ' 
To  you  who  five  in  chill  degree 

As  map  informs,  of  fifty-tbrce.  t>ryden^ 

g.  [In  arithmefick.}  A  degree  confiltj  of  three  fi^ 
gures,  viir.  of  three  places  comprehending  units; 
tiens  and  hundreds;  fo  %(fs  h  a  degree,  Cocker'e 
Aritbinetick*  9.  The  drvifion  of  the  lines  uport' 
feverat  forts  of  mathematieal  inAruments.  20.  [Its 
mufick.l  The  Inter^ls  of  founds,  which  are  n^* 
fually  marked  by  little  lines.  Di9^  tt,  [Tn^pbilo^ 
fopby.]  The  memence  or  flaekncft  of  the  hot 
or  cold  quality ^-^The  id",  3d,  atid  4th  Agrees  of 
heat  are  more  eafily  introduced  than  the  Mt :  e- 
very  one  is  bocb  a  preparative  and  a  ftep  lo  tli^ 
text.  Joaa*.  ; 
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(2)  D.BGREE,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law-  de-i 
notes  an  interval  in  kinfliip,  by  which  pfOKimity, 
aitd  remoienefs  of  blojd  are  computed.  See  C'>»-> 
SANGUiNiTV,  and  Descent. 

(.^.^  DegxBE,  in  univerfities,  denotes  a  quality 
confiTred  On  the  ftudents  or  members  thereof,  a« 
a  t^llim'^ny  of  '.iK'ir  proficiency  in  the  artsoricien- 
qos,  ani  intitling  them  to  certain  privi!ej;es. 

(4  J   OeGREE  of  bATlTVDR.     Sco  LAriTVDE. 
(?  }  DrGUFF  OF  LONGlTVpf.  Set'LONGiTU DE. 

(6.)  .1  Degree  of  the  MEwioiriH  on  the  for-' 
fj?€e  of  the  globe  is  varioudy  determined  by  vari- 
pjs  ot)fervers. .  M  Peart  meafured  a  de  ree  ii>. 
the  latitude  of  40°  21',  and  found  it  f^qu^l  to 
57,060. French  toife«.  But  the  French  mathema- 
ticians, who  have  lately  ejtamined  M.  Pioirt's  o- 
perations,  alTure  us,  that  the  degree  in  that  lati- 
tude is  ^7,183  toifes.  Our  countryman,  Mr  Nor- 
wood, n»»*afured  the  diftance  betweei  London  and 
York»  and  found  it  90.0751  En.^lilh  fe.  t;  and 
finding  the  diftance  of  latitudes  a**  28^  deter- 
mine! the  quantity  of  one  degree  to  b?  ^67,196 
Englifh  f  et,  or  69  Euglifli  miles  and  288  yards. 
M.  Maupertuis  meafuned  a  degree  in  Lapland,  in 
the  latitude  of  66^  20^,  and  found  it  57,438  toifc^. 
A  degree  was  Ukewife  meafured  at  the  equitor 
by  other  French  mithcmaticiaus,  and  found  to 
contain  56,767*8  toifes:  Whenc«  it  appears,  that 
the  earth  is  not  a  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fjpheroid 

(71)  Dr.GREEs  OF  COMPARISON,  in  grammjir, . 
are  three;  viz.  the  poQtive,  comparalive,  and  fu- 
perlative.  •  •     • 

^  *  By  Degrees.  aJ'V,  Gradually  j^  by  little  and 
little.— Their  bodies  are  exercifed  in  all  abilities 
both  of  doing  and  fuO^ering,  and  their  niiods  by 
de?,rees  with  danger.  ^;i«,'/.— Doth  not  this  ethe- 
rial  medium,  in  pafiing  out  of  water,  glafs,  cryf-  - 
ta),  and  other  compact  and  denfe  bodies,  into 
.  empty  fpacee,  grow  den  for  apd  denfer  by  de^rets  ? 
Nekton. — A  ps?rfon  who  is  addicted  to  play  and 
^ming,  though  he  took  but  little  delight  In  it  at 
firft,  by  d'^rtei  contracts  a  Urong  inclination  to« 
wards  it.  SbeH.Ucr,  N^  447, 

♦  DCGUST.VTION.  n.  f.  idegujatio,  Lat.]  A- 
tafting.  Dia, 

DEUAM,  a  town  of  Arabia  in  the  country  of 
Vcmen,  2S  miles  WNW.  of  Sana. 

DEH-BOUZOUR,   a   town  of  Perfia.  in  the 
province  of  Irak,  80  miles  NNVV.  of  Ifpahan. 

DEHCHAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Kerman,  70  miles  S\V.  of  .^irgian 

.DEH-COUCHEK,   a  town  nf  p.-rfia,    in  the 
province  of  Irak,  48  miles  NW.  of  Ifpahan,      t 

DEHDANEH,  a  town  of  Perfra,  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Chorafan,  60  miles  NE.  of  Herat. 

DEHEURED,  a  village  of  S.  Wales  in  Cardi- 
ganfhire.    It  has  a  fair.  May  9. 

DEHr-COUH,  or  Dr.HAKU,  at  town  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  Lariftan,  9  miles  W.  of  Lar. 

DEHI-DOMDE,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Farfiftan,  loo  miles  SSE.  of  Schiras. 

DEHI-GHERDOU,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Farfiftany  100  miles  N.  of  Schiras. 

DEHi-KOURD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lariftan,  %i  miles  NW.  of  Lar. 

DEiJl^  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 
CI-       '^  *  miles  E.  of  Mechid. 

IT.   V  fl. '  U«^i^o^/or,  Latin  ]  *to 
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dilTuade ;  to  advife  lo  the  contrary--— One  fcven 
debyrtfdy  ail  his  followers  from  proftitutingniall 
matical  principles  unto  confmon  appreheoUoa 
pra<iticc.  IViJihts.  • 

DEHOR  1  ATION.  n.f.  [from drbwior,  U 
Diifuafion  a  counfclling  to  the  contrary;  adi 
againft  fometfeing— The  aothor  of  this  epii 
and  the  reft  of  the  apoltles,  do  every  where  vei 
mently  and  earreltly  dehort  horn  nnbeliefi  i 
they  never  read  th«fc*  tkhtfrtationj.    H^brd*  . 

•  DEHClRTATORY.fliy.  iirom d^bortorM 
Belon,ring  to  difluafiom . 

•  DEHOHTKR  »./:  (from  debart.]  AdiOl 
der  \  an  advifcr  to  the  contraFy*  •         j 

DEHTirZ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  15  miles  Nl 
of  f.eopoldlhadt. 

DEJANIRA>  in  fibnloos  hiftory,  daughta 
Oenpus  king  cf  JEtoliai  and  wife  of  Herciil 
Tne  centaur  Neflus,  endeavouring  to  raviib  1 
was  llain  by  Hercules  with  a  poifoncd  arrow.  1^ 
fuB,  whi-n  dying,  gave  his  bloody  fiiirt  to  D^ 
rtira  \  aifuring  her,  that  it  was  a  fovewign  rei 
dy  to  cure  her  ha/band,  if  he  proved  unfaithf 
Some  tinfve  after,  Dejanira  fu(pe^ing  bis  fidelj 
Ont  him  the  ihirt ;  which  he  put  on,  and  % 
fi'ized  with  the  ra oft.  cjicruciatfrtg  torments.  \ 
ing  unable  to  fupport  hie  pains,  he  retired] 
mouot  Cera,  and  ereding  a  pile  of  wood  fet  j 
to  it,  and  threw,  himfelf  into  the  Barnes;  11^ 
which  Dejanira  killed  berfelf  itv  defpair.         j 

•  DEICIDE.  n  /.  tfrom  dru»  and  c^do^  La« 
The  murder  of  God  ;  the  ad  of  killing  God.^ 
is  only  uicd  ii>  fpeaking  of  the  deatk  of  our  T 
Sa¥iour.— 

Explaining  how  Perfedtioq  fuffer'd  paioi 
Almighty  languifird  and  Eternal  dyM ; 

How  by  ber  patient  vidtor  Death  was  flai^ 
And  Earth  profan'd,  yet  blefi^'a  with  deiddel 

•  DEJECT,  adj.  [dejeauj,  Latin.]  Caft  doij 
affii(5led  ;  low  (pirited. — 

I  am  of  ladies  moft  dejeS  and  wretched. 
That  fuck'd  the  honey  of  his  mufick  vowl 

Sbahefpe*. 

•  To  Deject,  v.  a.  {^dtjicio^  Latin  }  i-  T^f^ 
down  ;  to  afflidt ;  to  grieve ;  to  deprefs  (  to  fin 
to  difcourage ;  to  crufli.-Well,  1  am  your  them 
you  have  the  ftart  of  me ;  I  am  dejeStd  j  ignorafl 
itfelf  is  a  plummet  o'er  me ;  u(e  me  as  you  wi 
SbakePpeare, — 

No.  think  to  die,  dtjeSs  t^y  lofty  mind ; 
All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind  I      ^ 
3.  To  change  the  form  witb  grief  j  to  make 
look  fad.— 

Eneas  here  beheld,  of  form  divine,  j 

.A  godlike  youth  in  glittering  armour  (bine,  \ 

With  great  MarccUus  keeping  equal  pace ; 

But  gloomy  were  his  eyes,  dejeSed  was  U*  ' 

•  DEJECTEDLY,  ad^.  Ifrom  dejeS.]  In  ^ 
jeifled  manner;  affl-itedly. — No  man  in  that  j 
lion  doth  look  ftrongly,  but  dfjefffdly  i  ^^  ^ 
repulfion  from  the  eyes  diverteth  the  (jpirits,^ 
gives  heat  mpre  to  the  carsy  and  the  parts  by  t 
Baeon. 

•  DEJECTEDNESS.  n.f.  [from  drjea 
ilate  of  being  caft  down ;   a  lowaef;} 
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♦DEJECTION,  n.  f.  [dejeaion^  fr,  from  d^j\c 

i^Ut.j  I.  Lowncfs  of  fpirits;  meiancholy;  de- 

atSdii  of  mind.— Deferred  and  aftoniftieti,   h* 

m'lxtouiXet dtje&ion\  and  eyen  hofX'  klelf  is 

bfaved  vp  in  defpair..  Rogeri,     a.  ^Weakfuifs ; 

~    .— The  tflefis  of  an  alkalffoent  ftat«?,  in 

frfjt  d^ree*  are  third  and  a  drfrSiq/i  ot  appe* 

,«liidi  putrid  tiiinga  occaGon  more  than  any 

r.  Arimttuat^    .«.  [\n  meditiae.]    Going  to 

^?-Tke  liver  ihould  coRtinuaiiy  fepurate  the 

fiom  the  blood*  tmd  empty  \X  into  the  in- 

wbve  tbeve  is  good  ufe  for  it,  not  on  if 

n)lce  dtfeSiam,   but  alfo  toattchuate  the 

'DEjECTDRE,jr.-/:ifinom^if/>5.]  Thees;cre- 
-A  difeafe  oppofite  to  fpilfitudc  is  too  great 
tr,  tfte  fymptoms  of  which  are  eicefs  of  ani- 
JKntions ;  as  of  perfpiration,  fiveat,  urine, 
'  drkSMrtjy   leanneisy  weaknefs,  and  thirik. 

►DEJERATIOK.  ».  /  [from  drj^ro,  Latin.]  A 
^joe'afoimnnoath   Dt3,. 
FAN,  a  town  of  Arabia^  in  the  country  of 
;  31  miles  N.  of  Sana. 

^♦DKIFlCATiON.  c.  /.  {dification,  FrJ 
id  €f  deifying  or  making  a  god 
.^Deification.    See  Apotheoslb. 

afORM,  ,jdj.  [from  dcm  kntifbrma^  Lat.} 
Il^fike  ftvm. 

^« DEIFY.  V.  a.  [de'ifitry  Tr.  of  dgiu  andy^, 
1 1.T0  make  a  god  of ;  to  adore  as  a  god ;  to 
ftriatothe  number  of  the  divinities.— The 
pif  Julius  Cxiar,  which  we  know  to  be  a n^ 
ffcnt  theftar  of  Venus  over  them,  though 
J^nxt  all  graven  after  his  death,   as  •a  note 
iW  ws  dfifitd.  jDryd^ff.— Pcrfuade  the  cove* 
Bnot  \o  dnfy  his  money,  and  the  proud 
tto  adore  himlelf.  South*  2.  To  praife  cx- 
\\  to  eitol  one  as  if  he  were  a  god. — H9 
M  fo  extol  and  deify  tho  pope,  as  made  all 
bfad  laid  in  praife  of  his  m^fter  and  miftrefs 
^jkRperate  and  palTable.  Bacon. 
/UITSCH,  a  ri^er  of  IGcrmany,  which 
lito  the  Kainach,  about  a  mile  S£.  firom 

•f»DEIQN.  V.  a*  [from  digner^  Fr.  of 
^  Latin.]  To  grant  ^  to  permit ;  to  allow, 
ll»8weno,  Norway's  king,  craves  corapoG« 
hA.  tionc 
Wjwwld  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men, 
2"  W  diibttrsM  ten  thoufand  doUars.  Shak. 
W*  To  Deksn .  V.  «•  To  vouchiafe  j  to  think 

"^^i^pito  vifit  QBT  ioriaken  feata^ 
Heaiofly  fSountaios  and  the  green  retreats. 

I^GNINO.  n.  r-  tfro«  ^iign.]    A  ▼ouch- 
■jUthiaking  worthy. 

•TOEK,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
JjJ^of.Moldaviay  36  miles  W.  of  Birlat. 
ajINSBURG,.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Pg^CanDthia,  5  miles  N.  ofEbernilein. 
gWSKoiiDEYWSK,  a  town  of  France  in  the 
ff}*^rt.  of  Ifcoot,  and  ci-devant  province  of 
!■*  Flanders  %  feated  on  the  Lys,  9  miles 
S'J'Jhwt.  Ltm.  3.  59.  B.  Lat.  50. 59  N. 
J'Tf  DBUiTEGRA  J£.  v.  a.  ifrora  de  and  in- 
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ifgroj  Latin.]    To  take  from  the  whole ;  to  fpoil 
todim'iiifh.  DiS. 

D£INTON,  a  town  in  Gloucefterfliire,  8  m. 
from  Brifto!,  and  7  trom  iiath. 

•OlilPAKOUS.  adj.  [deiparas,  Latin.]  That 
-brings  forth  a  god  5  the  epithet  applied  to  the 
bleiieti  Virgin.  Di&. 

DEIPIION,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  brother  of 
Triptolemufi,   and  fon  o;  Gcleus    and  Metaniia. 
When  Ceres  travelled  over  the  world,  fhe  (topped 
at  his  father's  court  and  undertook  to  nurfe  him 
and  bring  him  up.    To  rewani  thrhofpttality  of 
Celcud,  the  goddefs,  to.  make  his  fou  immortal^ 
e«try  evening  placed  him  on  burning  coals,    to 
purify  him  from  his  mortal  particles     The  un- 
common growth  of  Deiphon  alloniihed  Metanira, 
who  wiChed  to  fee  what  Ceres  did  to  make  him  fo 
vigorous.     She  was  frightened  to  fee  her  fon  on 
burning  coals,  and  her  Ihrieks  dilturbifi^  the  myf- 
tcrioiiii  operations  of  the  goddeis,  Deiphon  periih- 
ed  in  the  flames. 

OEIR-ABULIFFE,  a  town  of  j:gyp%  45  miici 
SW.  of  Cairo. 

DEJRUT,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  fi.lo  of 
the  Nile,  oppofite  Foua.  It  is  14  miles  S.  of  Ro* 
fetta. 

DEFSCAL,  or  ;  in  the  ancient  Britifti  cuftoms, 
.DE1L>HEAL,  \  the  name  of  a  teremony  ori- 
ginally ui'ed  in  the  druidical  woriliip,  and  retain<- 
ed  in  many  places  down  to  a  very  late  period,  as  a 
civil  ceremony  towards  pcrfons  of  particular  dif- 
tin^ion.  The  temples  of  the  ancient  Britons  were 
all  circular ;  and  the  drnids  in  performing  the  pub- 
lic offices  of  their  religion,  never  negiedted  to 
make  three  turns  round  the  altar,  accompanied  by 
all  the  wor(hippers.  'I  his  pradice  was  10  habit Ur 
al  to  the  ancient  Britons,  that  it  continued  in  fume 
places-many  ages  after  the  druids  and  their  reli- 
gion were  both  deftroyed.  In  the  Scottifli  iHes, 
the  vulgar  never  come  to  the  ancient  facrificing 
and  fire^hallowing  cairns,  but  they  walk  3  times  ' 
round  them,  from  eaft  to  weft,  according  to  the 
courfe  of  the  fun.  .  This  fantified  tour,  or  round 
by  thefouth.is  called  deifcaly  from  d^as  or  ^^j, 
the  right  hand,  and /oi7  or/u/,  the  fun  ;  the  right 
hand  being  ever  next  the  heap  or  cairn.  In  the 
fame  ides,  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  people  to  teftify 
their  reipeft  for  their  chiefrains,  the  proprietors, 
of  their  fcvtral  iiles,  and  other  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  by  performing  the  deifcal  round  them  in  the 
fame  manner.  A  gentleman  giving  an  'account 
of  his  recetition  in  one  of  the  weilern  iflands,  of 
which  he  was  proprietor,  defcribes  the  ceremony 
of  the  deifcal  in  this  manner ;  <^  One  of  the  na- 
tives would  needs  exprefs  his  high  efteem  for  my 
perfon  by  making  a  tUm  round  about  me  lun- 
ways,  and  at  the  fame  timeblefiing  me,  and  wilh- 
ing  me  all  happinefs.  But  I  bid  him  let  alone  that 
piece  of  homage,  lelling.him  I  was  fenfible  of  his 
|i^€>od  meaning  towards  me.  Bat  one  of  them 
told  me  that  this  was  a  thing  due  to  my  charac- 
ter from  them,  as  to  their  chief  .and  patron  ;  and 
that  fhey  could  not,  and  would  not,  fail  to  per- 
form it."  Even  in  fome  parts  of  this  county,  fi- 
milar  fuperftitious  are  ftill  kept  up.  See  Dr 
James  Kobertfon's  account  of  Callander.  {^Stat. 
Ac,  VoL  Xi.  p.  6<ii; ) 
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'  (f,)  »  DEISM. «./.  [^/7m^,  Frcnch.1  The  op|. 
pkion  of  thofe  that  only  acknotivledge  one  God^ 
vi'ithout  the  reception  of  any  revcAled  religion.^^ 
J)ei/m»  or  the  principles  of  natural  worfhip,  are 
pnly  the  faint  rerosants  or  dyjng  flames  of  reveaU 
fid  relipiop  ia  the  pofterity  of  Noah,  Prydtn^ 

(a.)  I>^isM  may  properly  be  ufed  to  denote  na« 
lural  religion,  as  comprehending  thofe  truths 
which  have  a  real  foundation  in  rea&n  and  nature; 
^d  in  this  fenfe  it  is  fo  far  from  being  oppofite  to 
Chriftiani:>%  that  it  is  one  great  defign  oif  the  gof- 
pel  to  iHuIlrate  and  .enforce  it.  Thtis  Come  of  the 
4ci!lical  writers  have  afiefted  to  life  it.  But  de* 
ifm  more  precifely  (igniiies  that  fyftcfn  of  religioo 
relating  both  to  dodrine  ai^d  prance,  whicb»  it  is 
jfuppofed,  every  man  may  difcoyer  for  hiinfelf,  by 
the  mere  force  of  natural  reafon,  independent  of 
Ail  revelation^  and  exclufive  of  it ;  and  this  reUgjon, 
Dr  Tindal  and  others  pretend,  is  fb  perfedy  a«  to 
|>e  incapable  of  receiving  any  addition  or  improve^ 
pient  even  from  divine  revelation.  It  /is  indeed 
furprifing,  that  men  of  learning  ^nd  philofophyy 
isrho  reje^  Chnf|ianity,  on  account  of  its  miracles 
and  myfteries,  notwithflanding  its  many  evi- 
dences, external  and  internal,  fhould  nererthelefs 
jidopt  opinions^  without  the  fmalleft  evidence^ 
which,  if  they  were  true,  would  be  not  oniv 
more  miratulauj,  but  even  more  mjifierlous<,  becauie 
jparadbxical  and  cootradiiftory.  For  miraculous 
It  certainly  would  be,  if  a  finite,  limited,  foolifh, 
imperfed,  material,  befrg,  whofe  days  are  of  yef- 
terday,  and  whofe  whole  mafs  of  knowledge  is 
Required  from  eq^temai  and  vifible  objc^s,  through 
the  ipedium  of  his  five  fenfes,  f:ou)d*  by  his  own 
powers  alpnc,  diii;over  the  exiftence,  nature,  pow- 
ers, apd  charader  of  an  infinitely  and  eternally 
ivife,  good,  peW^i^,  unlimited,  immaterial  and 
invifible  Being,  wilthout  the  fmallefl  information 
pr  revelation  fi'om  him.  And  it  is  ^  feflf»evident 
pontradi^ipn,  to  fay,  that  fuch  a  weak  and  im* 
perfe^  being  could  difcover,  or  (what,  iff  matters 
f)f  this  kind,  amounts  to  the  fame  thtn^,) /^nv9  a 
fyllem  of  religion  and  morality,  fo  pertedTy  pufe 
^nd  excellent,  that  the  omnipotent  Author  of  all 
ivifdom,  goodnefeand  perfejstion,  copld  not  im*- 
prove  it,  or  give  a  better  in  its  ftead.  Yet  ftich 
contrj|didtpry  fy  ftpms  are  adopted  as  ftetlrag  trpths^ 
by  many  modem  deitts.  See  Dbists,  |  a,  3- 
jPtefident  Fpr))cs  obferves,  that  they  begin  at  the 
vrong  end,  who,  to  perfuade  ^  Deift  to  tfcciyt 
the  gqfpel,  attempt  firft  to  prove  the  eioceHence 
and  infallibility  of-  it :  if  he  is  fatisiied  he  has  fi0 
pecafion  tor  it,  he  cannot  be  brought  to  examine 
fufticientJy,  and  to  Feigh  the  proof.  Ponvince  t 
man,  who  dillikes  the  only  medicine  that  can  cure 
him,  that  he  is  dangeroufly  iil,  he  will  hear  yon 
patiently  on  the  fubjedt  of  the  remedy,  and  fub- 
mit  to  make  ufe  of  it,  be  it  ever  fa  onpala^sble; 
if  you  cannot  convince  him  that  he  ftands  in  need 
<>f  it,  he  is  incurable.  As  fome  men  are  io  tho- 
foug^ly  Gorrupte^i  as  to  like  the  wretched  ftate 
in  which  they  are,  better  than'  tbait,  in  the  poffef 
pon  of  which  the  high^  frlicity,  their  nature  is  ci- 
table of,  confifts)  they  are  ib  weak,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fo  conceited,  as  to  think  they  can  per- 
fuade  others  who  do  feci  this  milery,  and  pant 
$iXpr  relief,  that  they  are  in  pcrfedt  health,  and 
V  30^  B9  \^^^^7  >  and  by  doin^  io  expoie  ^{n- 
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lelves  to  (he  pity,  if  not  to  the  indignation»  of  th 
who  are  confcious  of  their  own  mifery,  and  m 
joy  hope  for  relief  from  means  that  tbefe  meij 
deavour  to  traduce  and  abufe.  The  whole  of  J 
Deift's  fcheme  is,  as  he  inw^ines,  built  uponfj 
Too ;  and,  fo  far  as  right  reafon  j;oes,  the  Chl^ 
an  aerees  with  him :  but  thcdifferencebctweeirtl^ 
is  this  the  Deifl  maintains,  that  nothing  is  to  ^' 
mitted  but  what  we  can  aflign  a  proper  reaft  ^ 
or  in  other  words,  what  falls  in  witblheideas  htt 
or  h^s  made  for  himfelf  ?  whcreaa  the  humble  ^ 
tian  believes  that  there  are  things  of  which  I 
ther  has,  noir  can  have,  adequate  ideas ;  that 
may  be  true,  though  hr  dow  not  jufily  know 
or  why  they  are  lo  j  and  that  for  the  realit] 
truth  of  Tuch  things  as  do  not  depend  upon  r< 
fall  within  his  knowledge,  he  n^uft  depend  i| 
fuch  evidence  as  is  fuflVcieBt  to  induce  a  btrM 
?ny  matter  of  fti^.  When  one'  confider*  hoi* 
tie  we-  know  of  matter,  which  we  fee,  fedf  i 
tafte,  and  on  which  we  have  tried  fo  many  tl 
fand  experiments ;  how  undeniably  every  fy^ 
forged  by  the  wit  and  induftry  of  the  greateft. 
niufes,  and  believed  for  fome  time,  has  been  Q 
thrown  by  Succeeding  experiments ;  i^hat  aq 
ing,  nay  feemingly  contradidlory  etfcds  the  i 
ftiift  every  day  lees  produced  in  his  laboratoryj 
very  fimple  mixtures;  and  how  certain  w^^j 
that  hitherto  we,  from  our  realbn,  have  difcol 
ed  nothing  of  the  firft  principle©  of  motion,  J 
that  mechanifm  which  fupports  ourfeKes  aodj 
fyftero :  when  one  recoUeas  that  we  know  QOQ| 
9i,  all  of  the  nature  of  our  own  foul,  and  areij 
pable  of  framing  any  idea  of  it,  or  of  aoT^ 
fpirit;  and  when  one  reflets  hpw  uafioitely  li 
our  compuehcnfion  the  Deity  mnft  be?  it  is «i^ 
able  not  to  be  aRonifhed  at  the  prefumotuovf 
ly  of  thofe  men  who  would  fet  up  their  knowk 
for  the  fUndard  ar.?  tefl  of  every  thing  diviaa  I 
human;  who  by  it  wookl  define  the  nature ; 
manner  of  exiftence,  of  the  iocompnfhenfible  J 
ty ;  who  by  tt  wonki  dctcrmme  atnd  re^wm 
views,  his  dcfigna,  hia anions;  aad  who  by  itll 
upon  them  to  judge  of  the  wifdom  and  juflici 
his  defigos  and  a^kxiSt  contrary  to  ^*»^^^ 
declared,  about  them ;  though  it  is  dcBicai^ai| 
ly  certam,  that  they  cannot  be  furo  they  kiwjt 
caufes  of,  or  motives  to,  thofe  a^aioos  or  dcfij 

(X.)  ♦  DEIST,  n.f.  [Je^fBr.)  A  maajj 
fbriows  no  particular  religion,  but  oilly  acWW 
ledges  the  csiftfiace  of  God  withdit  any  w 
article  of  faith— In  the  fecopd  epiftle  of  Si  W 
pertain  ^fijfjy  as  they  ftem  t«  have  beeo,  wtp 
at  the  prophecy  of  the  day  of  judgment, 

(1.)  Deists  are alfo denominated  FREE-THt* 
Ba» ;  becaufe  they  profefc  Io  th:rt  fttely  for Oi« 
fclves ;  and  to  follow  the  H|^t  and  l«^,«^ 
seieAiRg  revelatiofl,  and  oppopi^ .  Chrimaw 
The  fiameofDfisT^feemfttohavtf  bijeo  firit ' 
Aimed  as  the  denomination  oi  ar  p»t^  about! 
ifniddle  pf  the  Wtt  century*  by  feme  f^*^ 
in  Franc?  a^d  Italy,  who  were  deftrops  pt  M 
difguiiiisg  tbf  iroppofition  toCbriftianity,by  aiw 
honoprable  sppcllatiott  that  tiiat  of  At^?»*J 
Viret,  an  eminenfi  reforfAez^  mentiona  c^ltam  f 
fons»  in  hiaepiitl«.dtdiieattdr)r».prtBaedtD(tr 
volume  of  hfs  Inflruaion  CbretUnney  publifliCfl 
i^^Zi  yiYkO  called  themfelw  bv  a  new  nw^^f " 
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I   flf  Dciftt.   Tbefc,  he  tdh  ui,  profefTed  to  beliere 

ID  Gody  but  ibowed  do  regaid  to  Jefui  Chrift*  and 

I   c«Bfidend  tlif  dodrine  of  the  a(X)ftlM  and  evan- 

I   geiifts  31  fabiefi  and  dreams.    He  adds,  that  thef 

I   ii^faed  at  ail  religtoo»  though  they  outwardly 

I   prnknoBd  to  the  religion  of  thofe  with  whom 

I   thef  Jived,  or  whom  they  wHbed  to  pleaie,  or 

I   fved  to  oflFend.    Some,  he  obfinrved,  profitfled 

iDbdiefe  the  itfunoitality  of  the  foul ;  others  de* 

WeA  both  this  dodrine  and  that  of  providence. 

ter  of  them  were  confidered  as  perfons  of  acute 

adiuhtile  geaiaB,  and  took  pamt  tn  difiemirating 

4nr  notions.    The  deifti  hold,  that,  coniidering 

fc  mnitiplidty  of  rdigians,  tite  nnmerous  pre* 

ten  lo  melation,  and  the  precarious  arguments 

noally  adtanced  in  proof  thereof,  the  beft  and 

mk  way  is  to  return  to  the  fimplicity  of  nature 

ffd  the  belief  cf  one  God ;  which  is  the  only  truth 

ipced  to  by  all  nations.    They  complain,  that 

tie  freedom  of  thinking  and  reafoning  is  opprefled 

Uder  the  yoke  of  religion ;  and  tliat  the  minds 

if  aea  aie  tyrannized  over,  by  the  neceifity  im- 

CI  OB  them  of  believing  inconceivable  myfte- 
aod  contend  that  nothing  fliould  be  riHiuired 
'lile  aflented  to  or  believed*  but  what  their  rea- 
lidealy  conceives.  The  diftinguifhing  charac> 
iitf  Bodero  dcills  is,  that  th€7  difcard  ^1  pre^ 
tm  to  jevelatioi),  as  the  eflfeAs  of  impofture  or 
tAflfiafin.  Thev  profefs  a  regard  for  natural 
MpoB,  thoogb  they  are  &r  from  being  agreed 
'Jnat  notions  concerning  it.  See  §  3. 
p^-  (jODctsTS,  DiFPEaBNT  opiiTtoifs  <>P.  They 
■Aciifled  by  (bme  ci  their  own  writers  into  mor- 
M»A  immortal  deifts;  the  Utter  acknowledging 
^k$an  ftate ;  and  the  former  denying  it,  or  re- 
Vifcttiog  it  as  very  uncertain.  Dr  Clarke  dif* 
■ivihes  foor  forts  of  deifts.  i .  Thofe  who  pre. 
^to  believe  the  exiftence  of  an  eternal,  infinite, 
■tyMMktit,  intdligent  Being,  who  made  the 
*om,  withont  coXKemmg  himfelf  in  the  govern* 
•«of  it  a.  Tbole  who  believe  the  being  and 
Mond  providenee  of  God,  but  deny  the  diffe* 
JBKiof  adioDs  as  nuarally  good  or  evil,  refolving 
iaio the  arbitrary  conftitution  of  human  laws; 
•^thmlbre  they  fijppofe  that  God  takes  no  no- 
i»rf them.  With  refpea  to  both  thefe  clades, 
wsbfcrfes,  that  their  opinions  can  conHftently 
•ji|Maie  io  nothing  but  downright  atheifm.  3. 
^2**^  having  right  ^prehenfions  concemmg 
.'PMhwe,  attributes,  and  all-governing  provi- 
so ^  ^^9  ^^^09  aUb  to  have  fome  notion  of 
••onl  perfeftioRs;  thongh  they  confider  them 
■tafcendantt  and  fuch  in  nature  and  degree, 
■Jt  we  can  form  no  tnie  judgment,  nor  argue 
.y  «y  certainty  concerning  them :  but  they 
^  the  immortality  of  human  fouls;  alleging 
f<  •«  peiifli  at  death,  and  that  the  prefent  Kfe 
f"«»heleof  human  exiftence.  4.  Thofe  who  bew 
2*  *•  exiftence,  perfedions,  and  providence  of 

t^^  the  obfigatioos  of  natural  religion,  pnd  a 
tf  fatare  retribptton,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
•f  B^nre,  witfaoot  a- divine  revelations  foch 
■W^  he  fiiya,  are  tiie  only  true  deifts;  but 
**pnuiples»  he  apprehends,  ihould  lead  them 
■  eabrace  Chriftianity  j  and  therefore  he  con. 
igWthat  thaie  ia  now  no  conliftent  fcheme  of 
i2»b>lhewoHd.  The fidt  deiftical  writer  <tf 
•^•%tMt  appear^  i«  tM«  QOUPtry  \V45  tJ?r- 
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bert  baron  of  CbeHmry.  He  lived  and  wrote  ui 
the  feventeenth  century.  His  famaic  De  Versiaf 
was  irft  pobliihed  at  Paris  in  i6s4.  This,  to** 
gether  with  his  book  De  Catf/fs  Mrrorunif  and  bi# 
treatife  De  Reltgwne  Laicif  were  afterwards  pub* 
Hflied  in  London.  His  celebrated  work  Dt  Rtiu' 
giome  Qemtilhim  was  pnbliibed  at  Amfterdam  itt 
1663  in  4to,  and  in  1700  in  Svo.;  and  an  Engliih 
tranflatton  of  it  was  publiihed  in  London  in  xt05. 
As  he  was  one  of  the  firft  that  formed  deifm  mto 
a  fyftem,  and  afierted  the  foflliciency,  oniverialityi 
and  abfolute  perfe^ion,  of  natural  religion^  with 
a  view  to  difcard  all  cgctraordinary  revelation  aH 
ufelefs  and  needlefs,  we  |ball  fubjoin  the  five  fpn- 
damental  articles  of  this  univerfal  religion.  They 
art*  thefe:  !•  That  there  is  one  foprcme  God. 
a.  That  he  it  chiefly  to  be  worihipped.  3.  That 
pietv  and  virtue  arc  the  principal  part  of  lit 
worfliip.  4-  That  we  moft  repent  of  our  finst 
and  if  we  do  fo  God  will  pardon  them.  5.  That 
there  are  rewards  for  good  men  and  puniihments 
for  bad  men,  both  bee  and  hereafter.  Our  own 
age  has  produced  a  number  of  advocates  In  the 
fame  caufe;  and  however  thev  may  have  differed 
amonp:  themfclves,  they  have  been  agreed  in  their 
attempts  of  invalidating  the  evidence  and  authori* 
ty  of  divine  revelation .  We  might  mention  Hobbe»| 
Blount,  Toland,  Collins,  Woolfton,  Tindal,  Mor- 
gan, Chubb  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Gibbon, 
Paine,  kc.  Some  have  added  Lord  Shafieibury 
and  the  late  Lord  Kaimes,  to  the  number.  A- 
mong  foreigners^  Voltaire,  Rouffeau,  Condorcet| 
and  many  other  celebrated  FreRch  authors,  have 
rendered  themfelves  confpicnons  by  their  deillicat 
writings ;  apparently  adopting  and  improving  up. 
on  the  principles  of  their  countrymen,  mentioned 
by  Vixet  in  the  preceding  fedtion.  Voltaire,  par- 
ticularly tired,  as  he  himfelf  iaid,  of  hearing  peo* 
pie  repeat  that  twelve  men  were  fufficient  to  efta- 
blifh  Chriftianity,  rrfolved  to  prove  that  one  might 
be  fufiicient  to  overturn  it.  Full  of  this  projed, 
he  fwore  before  the  year  1730  to  dedicate  his  life 
to  it«  accompliihment ;  and,  for  fome  time,  he 
flattered  himfelf  that  he  ihould  alone  enjoy  the 
glory  of  deftroying  the  Chriftian  religion.  H^ 
found,  however,  that  aifociates  would  be  nocef- 
iary;  and,  fivnn  the  nnmerous'tribe  of  fail  admi. 
rers  and  difciples,  he  felcded  D'Alembert  and  Di. 
derot,  as  the  moft  proper  perfons  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  his  defigns.  But  the  hero  was  not  * 
iatisfied  with  the  aid  of  thefe  philofophers  alonc^ 
He  contrived  to  embark  in  the  fame  caufe  Fredew 
rick  n.  king  of  Pruffia,  who  wilhed  to  be  thonght 
a  philofoplurr,  and  who,  of  courfe,  deemed  it  ex* 
pedient  to  talk  and  write  againft  a  religion  which 
he  had  never  ftudicd,  and  into  ^he  evidence  of 
which  he  had  never  deigned  to  inouire.  This 
n^  adept  was  on^  of  the  moft  zealous  of  VoU 
taise*s  coadjutors,  till  he  difcovered  that  the  darti 
of  his  friends  were  not  levelled  at  |he  altar  alone, 
but  alio  at  the  throne.  This  was  not,  uideed, 
Voltaire's  original  defign  {  he  was  vain ;  he  love4 
to  be  careifed  by  the  great  |  and,  in  one  word, 
he  was,  by  natural  difpofition,  an  ariftocrat,  ^4 
an  admirer  of  royalty.  But,  when  be  found  that 
almoft  everv  fovereign  (Frederick  excepted)  difapv 
proved  of  bis  impious  projects,  as  fOon  9i^.,be  per* 
^y^  their  iiluei  he  detomined  to  oppofe  ail  the 
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governments  on  ^arth,  rather  than  forfeit  the  glo- 
nf  with  vthich  he  had  flattemi  himfelf'of  van- 
<|uifhing  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  in  the  Beld  of  con- 
aroverfy.  He  therefore  fet  himfelf,  with  D'Alem- 
bert  and  Diderot,,  to  excite  liniverfal  difcontent 
^with  the  eftahliihed  order  of  things.  For  this 
purpble  they  formed  fecret  focieties,  alfdmed  «^w 
laiam^s,  and  employed  an  enigin:it1cal  Unguapre* 
Thus  Frederick  was  called  /.«<;,•  D'Alombert^ 
J*rotngorasy '^^A  inm^\tTiQ%  ReTtrtind ;  Vbftaire* 
Jitaton  ;  and  Diderot,  iHaum^  or  it6  anagram,  Tonm 
Tftia  ;.  while'  the  general  term  for  the  confpirators 
was  Cacmce*  In  their  fecret  meetings  they  pro- 
;fenid  to  celebrate  the  myfterie«  of  Mythra  ;  and 
^Heir  great  obje(ft,.as  they  profefled  to  one  ano- 
ther,  w:is  to  confound  the  wretch,  meaning  Jefus 
Chrifk :  hence  their  fecret  watch -wor^i  was  Ecra* 
yi-a  f^  Infame.  If'  we  Jocfk  into  fom&of  their  boots 
.cxpreisly  wiittcn  for  general  circulation,  we  flwU 
•ther<.'  hnd  the  following,  dodrincs  ;  fonic  of  them 
ilauding  alone  in  all  their  native  horri4r«,  others 
furrounded  by  fophiflry  and  meretricious  oma- 
meir,  to  entice  tht*  mind  into  their  net  before  it 
perceives  their  nature^  "  The  XJhivrrfal  Cau/e^ 
that  God  ol  the  philofophers,  of  the  Jews,  and 
•of  the  Chriftians,  is  but  a  chimera  and  a  phan- 
tom. The  phenomena  of  nature  only  prove  the 
.cxiftence  of  God  to  a  fimf  prepoJfrjTM  men  :  fo  far 
from  befpeaking  a  God,  they  are  biit  the  necefPa- 
xy  effeds  of  matter  prodigioufly  diverfified.  It  is 
more  reafonable  to  admit,  with  Manes,  of  a  two- 
fold god,  ,than  of  the  God  of  Chriftianity.  We 
.cannot  know  whether  a  God  really  exifts,  or  whe- 
ther there  is  the  irnalleft  difFei*ence  between  good 
and  evil,  or  vice  and  virtue.  JNothing  can  be  more 
-abfurd  than  to  believe  the  foul  a  fpirilual  being. 
The  immortality  of  the  foul,  fo  far  from  ftimulat^ 
ing  man  to  the  pra(5lice  of  virtur,  i»  nothing  biH 
A  barbarous,  dt^fpcrate,  fatal  tenet,  and  contrary 
to  all  legiflalion.  AH  ideas  of  juftice  and  injuftice, 
of  virtue  and  vice,  of  glory  and  infamy,  are  pure- 
ly arbitrary,  and  dependent  on  cullom.  Gnn- 
fcience  and  remorfe  are  nothing  but  the  firrpf^ht 
of.tbofe  phyfical  penalties  to  which  crimen  ex- 
pofe  us.  The  man  who  is  above  the  law  can  com- 
mit, without  remorfe,  the  <liihoneft  a^  that  may 
ferve  his  purpofe.  The  fear  of  God,  4b  far  fnoni 
l^eing  the  l)eginning  of  wifdom,  ftiowld  be  thebe^ 
ginning  of  t'oljy.  Tl»e  command  to  love  one's  pa- 
fents  is  more  the  work  of  education  than  of  na- 
ture. Modefty  is  only  an  invention  of  refined  to- 
^uptuoufncfs.  The  law  which  condemns  married 
people  to  live  together,  becomes  barbarous  and 
5:ruel  on  the  dav  they  ceafe  to  love  one  another," 
Thefe  extradls  frjm  the  fecret  correipondtmce  and 
the  public  writings  of  thefe  men  will  fuflfice  to 
ihew  the  nature  and  tendency  Of  the  dreadful 
/'/(tern  they  had  formed.  Their  grand  Encyclo- 
paedia was  converted  into  an  eogine/f or  propagat- 
ing thefe  opinions;  a  Society  was  eftablilhed  at 
jClevcs,  who,  proteAed  by  the  king  of  Pruffia, 
ynight  pubUih  their-fentimeats  without  dread  or 
]dangcr^  and  Frederick  was  difpofed  to  favour 
;thein  with  iiis^pro^edion,  till  he  difcovered  thst 
^beir  opioions  were  anarchical/ as  well  as  impious, 
M'ben  he  threw  them  off,  and.  even  wrote  againft 
^^cf)i.  .Tbcy  contrived,  however,  to  engage  the 
j^i|i{l:cr^  of  the  C9Urt  or  FriMice  in  t^cir  favour; 
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by  pretending  to  have  nothing  i»  view  but  the  en- 
largement of  fcience,  in  works,  whicli  lpok*T  in- 
deed rcfpeftfuUy  of  revelation,  while  every  dJIco* 
very  which  they  brought  forward  was  meant  to 
vndermine  its  very  foundation .  'When  tlie  throne 
Waa  to  be  attacked,  and  even  wlien  barefaced 
Bti)ei£m  was  to  be  promulgated,  a  nmnber  of  im- 
pioua  and  licentious  pamphlets  were  diiperfed  (for 
ibme  tiipe  none  knew  how)  from  a  fccret  fociety 
for(ned  at  tiie  Hotel  d'Holbacb,  at  Paris,  of  wbtdi 
.Vo'taire  was  ele^ed  honorary  and  perpetual  pre^ 
fident.  The  books  iilued  from  this  club  were  caU 
culated  to  impair  and  overturn  religion,  naoral% 
and  government ;  and  they  were  indeed  too  f<in 
tunate  in  fpreading  tiiem  over  all  Europe,  and  iou 
perceptibly  gaining  pofiefTion  of  the  public  miiKfe 
.While  they  conftantly  denied  thefe  prc/tudiom 
to  the  world,  they  contrived  to  give  them  a  falfe 
cricbrity  through  ihcir  confidential  agents  and 
correipojidents,  who  were  not  themfelvcs  always 
trufted  with  the  ftcret.  By  degrees  they  got  jMji* 
fefljon  nearly  of  all  the  reviews  and  periodical 
publications,  and  eftabliJhed  a  general  intercoiir!* 
i>y  means  of  hawkers  and  pedlars,  (who  were  fup* 
plied  with  inferior  and  low  priced  editions  ot  their 
pamphlets),  with  the  diftant  provinces;  and  thef 
alfo  inftituted  <in  office  to  iuppiy  all  fchoolswtt^ 
teahei:8.  By  thefe  means  tbey  acquired  an'onpre*- 
cedented  xlominion  ov<r  eifcry  fpecirs  of  htttv 
ture,  over  tke  mfnds  of  all  ranks  of  people^  aud 
over  the  education  .of  yxMitb»  without  giving  anyj 
alarm  to  the  world.  The  lovers  of  wit  and  po» 
lite  literat^ire  weie  caught  by  Voltahre;  men  J 
fcience  weii«  perverted ;  atad  children  corrupted  io^ 
thefij-ft  rudiments  of  leirning  by  D'Alembert  and 
Diderot  i  ftronger  appetites  were  fed  by  tbefecrtt 
dub  of  Baron  Hobbach ;  the  imaginations  of  the* 
bigher  orders  were  fct  dangcroufly  afloat  by  MoDfi 
teliquieu  ;  and  the  multitude  of  all  ranks  was  fur* 
priled,  confounded,  and  hurried  away  by  Roufr 
ieau.  Thus  was  the  public  mind  in  France  com^ 
pletely  corrupted,  and  to  this,  no  doubt,  thofe 
dreadful  eyents  which  have  fince  tranfpired  in  that 
country^  and  which  ftill  agitate  Europe,  are,  in  i 
^reat  meafure  to  be  attributed.  The  friends  of 
thrift ianity,  however,  have  no  reafon  to  be  ftiak^ 
.en  in  their  minds  at  the  |M-evalence  of  thtfe  ctoc^' 
trinea,  and  their  confequences,  which  affords  ad^ 
.ditional  proofs  of  the  truth  of  revelation ;  nor 
need  tbey  regret  the  free  and  unreferved  difcuffiott^ 
whi,ch  their  religion  has  undergone.  Objedioml 
have  been  dated  and  urged  in  their  full  force,  and. 
aa  fully  anfwered;  arguments  and  raillery  baflj 
been  repeUed  ^  and  the  controverfy  between  Cbrit 
tians  and  deifts  ban  called  forth  a  great  munbtf 
of  excellent  writers,  who  have illuftiitedboth^ 
d^K^rineR  and  evidences  of  Chriftianity,  in  a  msflr 
ner  that  will  ever  refied  honour  on  their  nanie% 
and  be  of  Jafting  fervice  to  iHia^  caufe  of  geouint 
religion,  and  the  beft  interefts  of  mankind. 

*  DEI6TICAL.  adj.  [from  d6fi,\  Bclongmf 
to  tkc -herefy  of  the  deifts.— Weakncfs  docs  not 
fell  oniyto'the  Iharcof  Chriftian  writew,  hot  ttf 
fome  who  have  takew  tbe  pen  in  band  to  fiipport 
i^f  vitrifiical  or  hntichriftian  fchemcof  ourday* 

*  DErrY.  n.fi':lMiej  Fr.  from  ^itaJ^  Latm-J* 
)ivitMtv:  the  ntfUUrt  and  cffcnce  of  God.-* 


X.  Divinity;  the  natJ^re  and  eflfence 
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Something  he-  doth  as  God,  becaufc  his  deitj  ^ 
loce  is  the  fpring  from  which  they  f}ow ;  fonui 
thiogs  as  man,  becaufe  they  iiTue  from  hiH  meo* 
fctunao  nature;  fome  things  jointly  as  both  God 
nd  man,  becaufe  both  natures  concur  as  princi? 
jm!s  thereunto.  Hooker.  ^  A  fabulous  god ;  a 
term  a  plied  to  the  heathen  gods  and  goddeiles. 
—Will  you  fufier  a  tefDple»  how  poorly  built  fo. 
t»«r,  but  yet  a  temple  ot  your  deity^  to  be  rated  ? 

Bf.— Give  the  gods  a  thankful  facriiice,  when  it 
eth  their  tLitiet  to  take  the  wife  of  A  man 
Jomhira.  Sbakef.  3.  The  fuppofed  divinity  of 
a  heathen  god ;  divine  qualities.  -  By  what  re;i£L>}) 
^foaidthe  ^me  deity  be  denied  uoto  I,aurentia  and 
Ifen,  wbkh  was  given  to  Venus  ?  RaUiiib, 
DEJURE.  Sec  De  Facto.  . 
DEIZ  \  BAD»  a  town  of  Perfia»  io  the  pTDvinc« 
4,  Ink,  90  miles  N.  of  Jfpahan. 

•  DEUVCERATION.  n.f.  [from  detaarii,  Lat.] 
A  tparing  in  pieces.  Dt&, 

DLLACKBSy  or  DELVECaoss»  a  village  in  $taf* 
•fcrdlhirf,  NE.  of  Leek/ 

♦  DKLACRyMATION.  »./.  IdthcrymtOio, 
t^.!  A  falling  down  of  the  humours ;  the  wa 
^iiiaefs  of  the  eyes^  or  a  weeping  much.  DiS* 

•DELACTATION.  »./  l^AvSfl/w,  Ut.]  A 
maii^  from  the  brealt.  XMd.  \ 

'  DIlALBY,  a  village  in  NorthumWland* 

fiEU-MARCH,  a  river  of  the  United  Sutes, 
^  fctbe  north- weftern  territory,  one  of  the  wertern 
\  Ktfen  of  the  lUioois.    It  is  30  yards  bioa4  ^ud 
piripble  for  8  or  9  miles. 

.^  D£LAMATTENOOS>  a  tijbe  of  l^o^ili  Ame-' 
Hanlodians,  in  alliance  with  the  Delawares. 
^ .  DELAMERE  Forest,  a  forcft  of  England,  In 
'Cfcelhire,  N.  of  Cheftcr,  n<ar  the  Weever;.a- 
Jound?ng  with  wood  on  its  hills,  fine  pafture  itt 
tiTalleyft,  and  fifh  in. its  waters. 

DELANY,  Patrick,  a  learned  diyineand  inge- 

IMU8  author,  born  in  Ireland,  where  bis  father 

,  »Marcfpcdable*  farmer,  about  1686,    H^  receivi 

ed  hii  edttcatibn   at    Trinity   College,   Dublin. 

*Jich  be  entered  in  the  eharafter  of  a  fizar,  and 

■tcrwards  became  a  fellow.    Under  the  patrol 

JJje  of  lord  Carteret  he  obtained  preferment  in 

w church;  and  in  173a  he  publiihed  in  London 

I  Lr^^  fptilled   Revelation  Examiued  <witb  Ca», 

'  ««/^   This  year,  alfo,  he  nwrried  a  widow  who 

Jwtight  hhn  a  large  fortune.    In  1738,  he  p«  b- 

^^^^  keJteShns  upon  Po'y-fnmy  ;  and  not  long 

fc  the  Lffi  of  David  King  of  IfraeU  a  work  dif 

laying  much  ingenuity  arid  ftudit)us  labour.     In 

;  J743  he  married  a  fecond  wife,  the  widow  of  a 

J««ift  gentleman^  and  the  following  year  heob- 

:  g^  the  dtanery  of  Downe.     In  1754  he  pub- 

Jw«jJ  O^/'rrr.  /ioji/  ^  Lord  Orrery* s  Rjemaikr  on 

"f  lift  and  Huntings  of  Sntift.  in  which  there  are 

Jianycurious  anecuotes  of  that  fingular  genins. 

(k     *^^  continued  writing  for  the  public  till 

»  wort  tiro?  before  hfs  death  ;  and  his  Sermons  on- 

^tat  Duties  are  in  high,  eftimation.     H    died  at 

^«n  jn  X768     On  his  deceafe,  his  fecond  wife, 

WHO  funri7.xl  -him,  went  to  live  ^ith  her  friend 

tte  duchcfs  dowager  of   Portland ;   and  on  the 

,y*h  of  that  lady,  the  king  gave  her  a  houfe  at 

wwdf^r,  with  a  penfioD  of  300 1    a  year.    She 

.?  * '"TjngeT.ious  woman,  an  J  paini  d  fevoral 

?«««  0:  great  merit.    &hc  alfo  completed  a ' 
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Flora  in  a  fuperior  ftile,  confiding  of  980  pTanfs. 
She  died  m  f  ?88- 

*  DELAPSED.  4ii//.  LWithphyficims]  Qfrom 
delapf'Wf  Lat.l  Bearing  or  falihiij.  down^  If  ia. 
ufrd  i<j^  fpe.sking  of  the  WQn;4b  and  the  like.  J)i^^ 

DELARUM,  a  town  of  P^r(ia»  in  the  provincq 
of  Segcftan,  9<?>miies  ME.  of  Zareng. 

,DELA8,  a  river  of  Waks.  In  the  county  of 
Brecknock,  which  runs  into  t^e  Vrvon,  5  mile% 
SW.  of  BealUu 

*  To  DELATE,  v.  a.  [from  idtlutiut  LaL]  i. 
To  carry ;  to  convey. — Try  exadly  Ibe  time 
wherein  ibund  \s  dt'aUd.  B^cm^  a.,  To  accufc;^ 
to  inform  againt.  .  *      ' 

*  DELATION  «./.  Watior  Lat.].  i.  A  car^ 
riage;  a  conveyance.-^ In  driaticn  of  founds,  tha 
rnclofure  of  them  prefcr\eth  them,  and.caufetb 
them,  tdn  be  beard  further.  Batou  -7 It  is  certaij]^ 
that  tt«e.  dfiaUon  of  light  is  in  an  inftant*  pacon^ 
-•Theceuha.. plain  delation  of  tiu:  fpurvd  from  thev 

t^eth  to  the  inftrument  of  beacing.  Bacw*  a.  Aa 
accufatiotif  an  impeach  meat,,. 

*  DELATOR.  Ji.>  Ur/ff/«r,  Latrj  An  accufer-; 
ai>  informer.-- What  were  theld, harpies  but  flat- 
tQfcrs,  delator ji,  and  inexpUcHbly  covetous?  att^ 
dyj's  Travrh. — Men  have  proved  their  own  dila^ 
iorsf  and.diicov«ced  their  own  mod  important  £?- 
crets  Gov.^f  th€  ToMjfue.--rKo  foonec  was"  ihaj 
{jooali  colony,  wherewith  the  .depopulated  earth 
was  to  be  rep'anted  come  forth  of  the  ark,  buC 
wp  meet  with  Cham,  a  delator  of  his  own  father^ 
inviting  his  brethren  to  that  execrable  fpcftacle  of 
their  pa^rent's  nakednefs.  Gov,  ofibr  Tongt^e, 

"  DE^LA-WAK,  a  town  of  Virijicia,  in  King^ 
William's  =  county,  feated  on  a  penmfula,  f'ormed 
by  the  confluence  .of  the  Pamunky,  and  Matta- 
poony ;  %o  roiks  N.  by  W.  of  Wilfiamfbury.  Lon. 
31.  o,  W   Lat.  37  o.  N. 

a.)  DELAWARE,  a. river  of  the  United  States^ 
which  was  called  Chiboboki  b^  the  aboriginala^ 
and  in  an  olcl  Nuremburg  map  is  named  Zuydt  ri- 
ver. It  rifes  by  two  principal  bead  waters  iir 
New  York  ftate.  The  northermofl  called  th« 
Mohawk's,  or  Cook^juago  branch,  riles  in  lake 
Uftayantho,'  lat.  a 2.  15.  and  takes  a  SW.  courfj>, 
aud  i^jrning  SE.  croHes  the  Peunfylvania/litie  In 
lat.  42.  About  7  miles  from  thence,  it  receives 
the  Popachton  bianch  from  the  NE.  which  rifcS 
in  ICaats  Kill  mountains  Thence  it  runs  S.  until  it 
flrikes  the  NW.  comer  of  Ne>^  Jerfey,  in  lat.  41. 
34. ;  and  then pafies  off  to  fea  through  Delaware 
bay  J  having  Now  Jerfey  on  the  E  and  PennfyU , 
vania  and  Delaware  on  the  W.  The  bay  and  ri- 
ver are  navi^table  from  the  ft  a  up  t  j  the  great  fal!^ 
at  Tn^nton,  155  miles  ;  and  are  accommovl.iled 
with  buoys  and  piers  for  the  diredion  and  fafcty 
of  ftiips.  A  74  gw»  fliipmay  go  up  to  Philadel- 
phia, f  ao  mile.s  by  the  Ihip  channel  from  the  fea. 
The  diltancv  aorofa  the  land,  in  a  SE.  courl'e,  to 
New  Jerfey, coafV,  is  60  miles.  Sloops  go  is  miles 
above  Philadelphia,  to  I  rtnton  falls;  l-^afs  that 
carry  8  or  9  ions  loo  miles  farther^  and  Indian 
canoes  150  miles,  ex^ipt  feveral  fmall  falls  or  por- 
tages, it  is  in  contemplation  to  ccnneil  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Chefap  ak  bay  with  thofe  of  the  Dela- 
ware, by  4  different  canals,  viz.  Elk  river,  with 
Chriftiana  creek  5  Broad  cirek  with  Rtd  Lion 
creek;  Bohemia,  a  third  branch  oi  the  Kik,  with 
Digitized  by  VjQp;  c^uiney 
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ApoqUiney  creek ;  and  the  Chefteri  with'  Duck 
trcek. 

(lU)  Dblaware,  afmall  river  of  E.  Florida. 

(iTL  1.)  PBLAWAREjoncoftheUuited  Statet 
of  N.  America,  fituated  between  38®  29'  30"  and 
39*  54'  N.  lat.  and  between  75*  and  75**  48'  W. 
ion.  being  in  length  92  miles,  and  in  breadth  14, 
containing  aooo  fquare  mi)ed,  or  x,aoo,ooo  acres. 

(2.)  PStAWARB,   BOUNDARIES  AND  DIVISfONS 

<»F.  'this  flate  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  river 
(N«  J.)  the  Bay  (N^  V.)  and  th*  Atlantic  ocean  ; 
on  the  S.  by  a  line  from  Fenwick's  ifland,  in  N. 
lat.  38. 29. 30.  drawn  W.  til)  it  interfe&s  what  is 
eommonfy  caHed  the  tangent  line,  dividing  it  from 
the  ft^te  of  Maryland ;  on  the  W.  by  the  faid 
tangent  line,  paffing  northward  up  the  penmfula, 
till  it  touches  the  w'eftem  part  of  the  territorial 
circle :  and  thence  on  the  N.  by  the  faid  circle, 
4efcribed  whh  a  radius  of  12 miles  about  the  t6wn 
cf  Newcaflle,  Which  divides  this  flate  from  Ferin- 
i^lvania.  This  ftate  derived  its  name  from  Lord 
Xh'La- ff^9  whop  was  inftrumental  in  eftabHihing 
the  firft  fettlemen^  of  Virgraia.  It  i*  divided  into 
3  counties,  Ncwcaftle,  Kent,  and  SlKiex :  whofe 
*hief  towns  are  Wilmington,  Newcaftle,  Dover, 
Mllford,  and  Leaves.  Dover  is  the  feat  of  govern*' 
tnent. 

'(3.)    DtLA^ARB^     ^ONSTltUTIO^     AND     OO^ 

TERN  ME  NT  OF.  Thelegiflature  it  divided  into  two 
diftinft  branches,  which  together  are  ftyled  TJbe 
Central  jfJfiTnbfy  ofDela*ware,  One  branchy  called 
^he  Hoi^e  of  Attmhlj^  confifts  of  7  reprefenlatives 
from  each  of  the  three  counties ;  who  muft  be  27 
years  of  ate,  chofen  annually  by  the  freeholders. 
The  other  oranch  called  the  Cotmci/f  confifts  of  9 
Inembers,  3  for  each  county,  who  muft  be  above 
^4  years  of  age,  chofen  likewlfe  by  the  freeholders. 
A  rotation  of  members  is  eftabliflied  bj  difplacin^ 
one  member  for  a  county  at  the  end  or  every  year. 
AH  money  bills  muft  originate  in  the  houfc  of  af- 
fembly,  but  they  ma^  be  altered,  amended,  or  rc- 
jeAed,  by  the  legiflative  council.  A  prefident  or 
chief  maciftrate  is  chofen  by  the  joint  ballot  of 
both  houKS,  and  continues  hi  office  3  years ;  at  the 
llXpiration  of  which  period,  he  is  ineligible  the 
three  fucccediog  ye^rs.  If  hiS'  office  becomes  va- 
cant during  the  recefs  of  the  legiflature,  or  If  he  is 
unable  to  attend  to  bulinefs,  the  fpeaker  of  the 
legiflative  council  is  vlce-prefident  for  the  time ; 
and  in  his  abfence,  the  powers  of  the  prefldent 
devolve  upon  !he  fpeaker  of  the  aflembly.  A  privy 
council  confifting  of  four  members,  two  from  each 
boufe,  chofen  by  ballot,  is  conftituted  to  affift  the 
Chief  magiftrate  in.  the  adminftration  of  govern- 
ment. The  three  juftices  of  the  fupreme  court,  a 
judge  of  admiralty,  ind  four  juftices  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  and  orphans  courts,  are  appointed  by 
the  joint  ballot  of  the  prefident  and  general  affem- 
bly,  and  commiflioned  by  the  prefldent  to  hold 
th  ir  offices  during  good  behaviour.  The  prefl- 
dent and  privy  council  appoint  the  fecretary,  the 
attorney  g'jneral,  regifters  tor  the  probate  of  willsj 
regifters  in  chancery,  clerks  of  the  common  pleas, 
anf^  orphan  courts,  and  the  clerks  of  the  peace, 
who  hold  thrir offices  during^  years^ unlefsfoon- 
er  removtd  for  mal-conduft.  The  honfe  of  af- 
fcmbly  name  24  pcrfons  in  each  couAty  for  jufti- 
ces of  peace,  from  which  nnmbct  the  prefident. 
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with  the  advice  of  his  council,  appoints  and  coi 
miflioas  12  who  ferve  for  feven  years,  unleisfoQ 
er  difmifled  for  mal-admtqiftration.  The  me 
bers  of  the  legiflative  and  privy  councils  arejiij 
ces  of  the  peace  for  the  whole  ftate.  The  cooi 
of  common  pleas  and  orphans  courts  have  poi 
to  hold  chancery  courts  in  certain  cafes.  1 
clerk  of  the  fupreme  court  it  appointed  by  t 
iuftices  of  the  common  pleas,  for  five  years,  1 
lefs  fooner  difmifled.  All  the  military  and  rovji 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  general  afl*emi| 
The  court  of  appeals  connfts  of  feven  perfons  ;l 
prefident  who  is  a  member,  and  prefides  byj' 
tue  of  his  office,  and  fix  others,  three  to  bei 
fen  by  the  legiflative  council,  and  three  by^ 
houfe  of  aflembly.  To  this  court  appeals  lie  f 
the  ftxpreme  court,  in  all  matters  of  law  and  < 
ty.  The  judges  holds  their  office  during  g 
havipur.  The  juftices  of  the  feveral  courts,  I 
meiffbefs  vf  the  privy  council,  fecretary,  trdil 
of  the  loan  office,  clerks  of  the  common  pleasii 
all  perfons  concerned  in  army  or  navy  contraj 
aire  ineligible  to  either  houfe  of  aflTemoly.  EM 
member,  before  takine  his  feat,  muft  take  the  d 
of  allegiance,  and  fubfcribe  a  religious  teft,  i 
daring  his  belief  in  Ood  the  father,  in  JefnsChfj 
and  the  Holy  Ohoft ;  and  in  the  infpimtos 
the  Scriptures.  The  hoirfe  of  aflembly  have  \ 
privilege  of  impeaching  delinquent  officers  of  | 
vernment ;  and  inrrpeachmentsareto  be^feciil 
by  the  attorney  general,  or  other  perfon  appoN 
by  the  aflembly,  and  tried  before  the  Icgiftrii 
council.  The  punifhment  may  e*tend  toteto| 
rary  or  perpctuad  difability  to  hold  offices  utt 

government,  or  to  fuch  other  penalties  as  the! 
lall  direct.  The  general  aflbmbly  have  powa 
amend  the  conftitution  and  hicreafe  the  norf 
Of  reprefentatiVes,  when  two  thirds  of  each  bril 
ffiall  think  it  expedient.  Citizens  cannot  be  d 
tors  till  they  be  21  years  of  age,  have  refidcd  t1 
year^  in  the  ftate,  and  t>^ld  tares. 

(4.^  DbLAWAKG,  COLTIVATIOW  Altl)  FRODtf 

OF.  The  ftate  of  Delaware,  the  upper  parts 
the  county  of  Newcaftle  excepted,  is  genera 
low  and  level.  Large  Quantities  of  ftagnant  wat 
at  particular  feafohs  or  the  year,  overfpreadinj 
great  portion  of  the  land,  render  it  equally  unfit 
the  purpofes  of  agriculture,  and  Injurious  to  heal 
The  fpi«e,  or  hieheft  ridge  of  the  peninfnla,ri 
through  the  ftate  of  Delaware,  Inclined  to  1 
eaftem  or  Delaware  fide*  It  is  defignated  in  S 
fex,  Kent,  and  part  of  Newcaftle  coUnty,  b) 
remartable  chain  of  fwamp s,  from  which  the  * 
ters  defcend  on  each  fide,  pafling  on  the  eaft, 
the  Delaware,  ahd  on  the  weft  to  the  Chefap© 
Many  of  the  Ihrubs  and  plants,  growing  in  th 
fwamps,  are  fimllar  to  thofe  found  ot  the  high 
fhountains.  Delaware  is  chiefly  an  agricultu 
ftate.  It  incluc^es  a  very  fertile  trad  ofcouDft 
and  fcarcely  anjr  part  of  the  United  States  is  b 
tcr  adapted  to  the  different  purpofes  of  agricultu 
or  in  which  a  greater  variety  of  the  moft  u^ 
produAions  can  be  conveniently  and  pkntrni 
reared.  The  foil  along  the  Delaware  river,  a 
from  S  to  ro  ftiiles  into  the  interior  country, 
generally  a  rich  clay,  producing  large  timber*  4 
well  adapted  to  the  various  purpofes ofagricolfu 
trom  thence  to  the  fwaxnps  above  mcntioc' 
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be  fen  is  light«  fandy»  and  of  an  loferior  qu: 
*iie  fuiface  of  the  cuuntry  U  very  favouraulc  for 
uHivation.  The  hcighU  of  Chrlillana  are  lot\y 
bd  commaoding ;  fome  of  the  hills  of  Brandy- 
rin<>  are  rough  ami  ftony ;  but  defcending  from 
Iteie,  and  a  few  others^  the  lower  country  U  fo 
Wt  diverfiBed  as  almoft  to  form  one  extended 
ikat.  In  the  county  of  Ncvpcaflle^  the  foil  con* 
lis  of  a  ftrong  clay  ;  in  Kent  there  is  a  confider- 
Hk  mixture  of  fcuid ;  and  in  SuITeXt  the  quantity 

t&Dd  altogether  predominates.  Wbe;|t  is  the 
»le  of  this  (late.  It  grows  here  in  fucb  perfec* 
pSDasoot  only  to  be  particularly  fought  by  the 
liDufadurers  of  flour  throughout  the  union,  but 
K>  to  be  dillinguifhed  and  preferred,  for  its  fu* 
erior  qualities,  in  foriegn  markets*  This,  wheat 
ifleifes  an  uncommon  foftnefs  and  whitenefsf 
erf  favonrabie  to  the  manufadurers  of  fupertine 
tns,  and  in  other  refpeds  far  exceeds  the  hard 
sd  flinty  grains  raifed  in  general  on  the  higher 
lads.  This  ftate  produces  plentiful  crops  of  In- 
ia  com,  barley,  rye,  oats,  flax,  buck  wheat, 
fd  potatoes.  It  abounds  in  natural  and  aftificial 
Ipdovrs,  containing  a  very  laree  variety  of  graf- 
*  k  Hemp,  cotton,  and  filk,  if  properly  attend- 
to,  would  thrive  well.  The  county  of  Suflex, 
producing  a  con6derable  quantity  of  grain 
iUrly  Indian  corn,  polfefles  excellent  gra- 
bnds.  This  county  alfo  exports  very  large 
;s  of  lumber,  (Stained  chlcHy  from  an 
Te  fwamp,  called  the  Indian  River,  or 
ft  Swamp, 
^  J.)  Delawarb,  history  of.  In  tl»c  begin- 
4%  of  the  17th  century,  the  Dutch,  under  the 
fPttwdtd  purchafe  made  by  Henry  lludfon,  took 
yftffiog  of  the  lands  on  both  tides  the  river  De- 
«nR;  and  as  early  as  1643^  built  a  fort  at  the 
^^  &Qce  called  Gloucejgr.  In  1627,  by  the  in- 
ffcoce  of  William  Ufeling,  a  refpe^table  merchant 
^  Sweden,  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Fmns  came 


gw,  furoilhed  with  all  the  ncceifaries  for  begin- 

3^  a  new  fettlement,  and  landed  at  Cape  Hen« 

rJBpen ;  at  which  time  the  Dutch  had  wholly  quit- 

toithe  country.    The  Dutch,  however,  return^ 

*i  w  1630,  and  built  a  fort  at  Lewtftown,  by 

;^  named  U§a^hii,    The  year  following  the 

^^9t6es  built  a  fort  near  Wilmington,  which  they 

Called  Cbrijiien  or  Cbnftiana.    Here  alfo  they  laid 

^ttafmall  town,  which  was  afterwards  demolifh- 

[l4  by  the  Dutch.    The  iame  year  they  erected  a 

Irt  higher  up  the  river,  upon  Teneciim  iiland, 

r  Jikh  they  called  Nf<w  Gotunhurgh  ;  they  alfo  a- 

wthe  iame  time  built  forts  at  Chefter,  Elfin- 

fcrsh,  and  other  places.    John  Prinz  then  govem- 

|(d  the  Swedes,  who,  in  1654,  deputed  his  fon-m- 

V,  John  Papgoia,  and  returned  to  Sweden.  Pap^ 

Bia  foon  followed  his  father«in-law  to  his  native 

Wntry,  Jind  John  Ryfing  fuccee<!cdtathe  govem- 

teit.   In  1655,  the  Dutch  under  the  command 

fPcler  Stuyvcfint,  arrived  in  Delaware  river, 

foffl  New  York,  then  called  Nf<iv  Amjlerdam^  in 

iwffels,  with  6  or  700  men.    They  difpoffefled 

«  Swedes  of  their  forts  on  the  liver,  and  carried 

«  officere  and  principal  inhabitants  prifoners  to 

SjwAmfterdaro,  and   from  thence  to  Holland, 

»«reft  fubmitted  to  the  conquerors  and  remain- 

Jlin  the  country.    On  the  i!t  Odl.  1664,  Sir  Ro- 

tatCarr  obuined  the  fubraiflion  of  the  Swedes 
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on  the  Delaware.  Four  years  after,  Cot.  ^ColT#^ 
governor  of  New  York,  with  his  council,  on  thtf 
aifl  April,  appointed  6  perfcins  to  aflift  Capt.  Cirf 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  one  of  whom 
was  ftyled  a  Scout,  In  1672,  the  town  of  New<« 
caiile  was  incorporated  by  the  government  of 
New  York,  to  be  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  fix  af«» 
fidants ;  after  thi«  firft  year,  the  four  oldeft  were 
to  leavt^  their  office  and  four  others  10  be  ehofen* 
The  hailiif  was  prefrdent,  with  a  double  vote }  the 
conftable  was  chofen  by  the  bOftch.  They  had 
power  to  try  caules  not  exceeding  L.lo,  without 
appeal.  The  oflic*e  of  Jcout  was  converted  into 
that  oijberiff'^  who  had  jurildi^lion  in  the  corpo- 
ration and  along  the  river,  and  was  annually  cho- 
fen. They  were  to  have  a  free  trade,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  make  entry  at  New  York,  as  had 
formerly  been  the  praAice.  Wampum  was  at 
this  time  the  principal  currency  of  the  country# 
Governor  Lovelace  of  New  York,  by  proclama- 
tion, ordered  that  4  white  grains  and  3  black  ones 
fhould  pals  for  the  valne  of  a  ftiver  or  penny. 
This  proclamation  was  publiihed  at  Albany,  £fo<' 
bus,  Delaware,  Long  Iiland,  and  the  parts  adja-« 
cent.  In  1674,  Charles  II.  by  a  ficond  patent^ 
dated  29th  June,  granted  to  his  brotherthe  D.  of 
York  all  that  country  called  by  the  Dutch  Ke^ 
Ntiberlund  f  of  which  the  three  counties  of  New-* 
caftle,  Kent,  and  Sulfex  were  a  part.  In  1683^ 
the  duke  of  York  fold  to  William  Penn  the  town 
of  Newcaftlt,  with  the  whole  of  the  territory, 
which,  till  the  revolution,  was  called  the  Tbreg 
Louver  Cwunttes.  Thefe  thfce  coHntiet  were  con- 
fidered  as  a  part  of  Pennfyivania  in  matters  of  go*- 
vemment.  The  feme  gtrvemor  prefided  over  both  $ 
but  the  aifcmbly  and  courts  of  judicature  were 
different ;  dillerent  as  to  their  conftituent  mem- 
bers, but  in  form  nearly  the  fame.  At  the  revo^ 
lution  they  became  a  diftioA  territory,  called  the 
Delaware  Statb.    See  America,  f  14. 


(6.)  Delaware,  MmE&Ats  m.  1  here  are  few 
minerals  in  this  ftate,  except  iron  \  large  qnantitie* 
of  bog  iron  ore^  very  fit  for  cafting,  are  fourd  in 
SuiTcx  county,  among  the  branches  of  Nanticoke 
river.  Before  the  revolution  this  ore  was  worked 
to  a  great  amount ;  In^t  this  bufinefs  has  fince  do* 
dined. 

(7  )  Delaware,  poroLATioi<i  ot,  Inthecon* 
vention  held  at  Philadeiphia,  in  fummer,  j  787,  the 
inhabitants  of  Delaware  were  reckoned  at  37,0  o^ 
which  was  about  a6  for  every  Iquare  mile.  But 
by  the  cenfus  taken  in  1790,  the  population  had 
increafed  to  59,094r  iticludir^:  8,887  flavts;  and 
in  iZoif  it  amounted  to  64,273,  of  whoir  only 
61 J3  were  (laves.  .  There  is  no  obtious  charader- 
iftical  difference  between  th«  inhabitants  of  thi» 
ftate,  and  thofe  of  Pf.nnstlvania. 

(8.)  Delaware,  religious  sects  in.  Inthi» 
ftate  there  is  a  variety  of  religious  denominations. 
Of  the  Preflbyterian  feft,  there  are  24  churches  ^ 
of  the  llpifcopal,  14  \  of  the  Baptitls,  7 ;  of  the 
Methodiiis,  a  confiderable  number,  efpecially  in 
the  two  lower  counties  of  Kent  and  'Sulfex :  and 
of  the  Quakers,  4  congregations.  Befides  thefe 
there  is  a  Swedifti  church  at  Wilmington,  which 
is  one  of  the  oldeft  churches  in  the  United  States* 

{9.)  Delaware,  rivers  OF.    The eaftern  fide 

of  the  ftate  is  indented  with  a  large  number  of 
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which  gerierally  have  a    which  tfiey  ftandy  half  a  mile  from  WilmiB|tonf 


creekSy  or  fmall  riversj 

ihert  courfe,  foft  banks,  numerous  fhoals,  and  are 
ikirted  with  very  extenfive  marfhes,  and  empty 
into  the  river  and  bay  of  pelaware.    In  the  fou- 
thcrn  and  \^eftem   parts  of  this  ftate,  arife  the 
head  waters  of  Pocomoke,  Wicomico,  Nanticoke, 
Choptank,  Chefter,  Saflafras,  and  Bohemia  rivers, 
all  falling  into  CheCipeak  bay ;  fome  of  them  are 
navigable  ao  or  30  miles,  for  veffels  of  50  or  66  tons. 
(10)  Delaware,  TRADE  OF.  Almoft  the  whole 
of  the  foreign  exports  of  Delaware  are  from  Wil- 
mington :  the  trade  from  this  ftate  to  Philadelphia 
is  great,  being  the  principal  fource  whence  that 
tity  draws  its  f^nple  commodity.     No  lefs  than 
2165,000  barrels  oi  flour,  300,000  bufliels  of  Wheat, 
170,000  bufhels  of  Indian  com,  beiides  barley, 
oats,  flax  feed,  paper,  flit  iron,  fnuff,  fahed  pro- 
viiions,  &c.  &c.  to  a  very  confiderable  amount, 
are  annually  fent  from  the  waters  of  the  Delawai^ 
ftate;  of  which  the  Chriftiana  carries  by  far  the 
moft,  and  probably  many  times  as  much  fb  as 
a(ny  other  creek  of  like  magnitude  in  the  Union  * 
.245,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  other  articles,  to  the 
amount  of  80,000  dollars  more,  being  exported 
from  this  creek ;  of  which,  to  the  value  of  550,000 
dollars,  are  manufadlured  on  its  Northern  bank, 
within  »  or  3  miles  of  the  navigation.    Among  o- 
ther  branches  of  induftry  exercifed  in  and  near 
Wilmington,  are,  a  cotton  man ufe dory,  lately 
burnt,  and  a  bolting  cloth  manufad«ry  lately  efta- 
blifhed  by  an  ingenious  European  ;  both  of  which 
promife  fair  to  be  a  lafting  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try.   In  the  county  of  Newcaftle  are  feveral  ful- 
ling-mills, %  fnufl-^ills,  X  Hitting  mill,  4  paper- 
mills,  and  6q  milU  for  grinding  grain,  all  of  which 
Are  turned  by  water.    But  thoueh  Wilmington 
and  itd  neighbourhood  are  probably  already  the 
greateft  feats  of  manufadures  in  the  United  States,' 
yet  they  are  capable  of  being  much  improved  in 
this  refped,  as  the  country  is  hilly  and  abounds 
with  running  ttrater;  the  Brandywine  alone  might, 
with  a  moderate  expence,  when  compared  with 
the  objed,  t>e  brought  to  the  top  of  the  hill  upon 
which  Wilmington  is  fituated,  whereby  a  fall  fuf- 
ficient  for  40  mills*  in  addition  to  thofe  already 
built,  would  be  obtained.    The  heights  near  Wil- 
mington afford  a  number  of  agreeable  profpeds ; 
from  fome  of  which  may  be  feen  the  town,  the 
adjacerr  meadows,    and  four    adjoining    ftates. 
The  legiflature,  in  I796,  pafTed  an  aft  to  incor- 
porate a  bank  in  this  town.    Wheat  is  the  ftaple 
commodity  of  this  ftate.    This  is  manufadtured 
into  flour  and  exported  in  large  quantities.    The 
exports  from  Wilmington,  where  a  number  of 
fquare  ripged  veflTels  are  owned,  for  1786,  in  the 
article  of  flour,  was  10,783  barrels  fuperfine,  457 
do.  common,  256  do.  middling,  and  246  do.  fhip 
ftuff.  The  manufa<flure  of  fiour  is  carried  to  greater 
pcifeftion  in  this  ftate  than  in  any  other  in  the 
Union.    Befides  the  well  conflrufted  mills  on  Red 
clay  and  White  clay  creeks,  and  other  ftreams  in 
different  parts  of  the  ftate,  the  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  mills  at  Brandywine  merit  a  particular  de- 
fcription.     Here  are  to  be  feen,  at  one  view,  ti 
merchant  mills  (befides  a  faw-mill)  which  bave 
double  that  number  of  pairs  of  ftones,  all  of  fupe- 
rior  dimenfions,  and  excellent  conftru<5lion.  Thefe 
mills  are  3  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek  on 


and  27  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  poll  road  from 
the  eaftem  to  the  fouthem  ftates.    They  are  called 
the  Brandywine  mills,  fVoni  the  ftream  on  whicH 
they  are  ereAed.  This  ftream  rHcs  near  the  Welch 
mountains  in  Pennfylvania,  and  after  a  winding 
courfe  of  30  or  40  miles  through  falls,  which  fuj. 
nifti  numerous  feats  (130  of  which  are  aUvady  oc- 
cupied) for  every  fpecies  of  water  works,  emptiei 
into  Chriftiana  creek,  near  Wilmington.    The 
quantity  of  wheat  manufadured  at  thefe  miili,  an. 
nually,  is  not  accurately  afcertained.    It  is  efK^ 
mated,  however,  by  the  beft  informed  on  the  fub» 
jed,  that  thefe  mills  cati  grind  400,000  buftiels  si 
a  year.    But  although  they  are  capable  of  masB* 
fa^nring  this  quantity  yearly,  yet  from  the  diffi. 
culty  or  procuring  a  permanent  fupply  of  gran, 
the  inftability  of  the  flour  market  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  there  arc  not  commonly  more  thas 
from  abopt  290  to  300,000  bufhels  of  wheat  and 
com  manufa^ured  here  annually.    In  the  aatum 
of  1 7  89,  and  fpring  of  1 790,  th^re  were  madcat  tb^ 
Brandywine  mills  50,000  barrels* of  fuperfine  floufi 
1,354  ditto  of  common,  400  ditto  middling,  aii 
many  of  fhip  ftuflf,  and  a,ooo  ditto  of  com  meall! 
The  quantity  of  whetft  and  com  ground,  froi% 
which  this  flour.   Sec.  was  made,  was  3oS,ooi 
bufhels,  equal  to  the  export  in  thofe  articles  froti^ 
the  port  or  Philadelphia  for  the  fame  year.  Thef» 
mills  give  employment  to  about  aoo  perfon$,  vis;, 
about  40  to  tend  the  mills,  from  50  to  70  cooperf 
to  make  caflcs  for  the  flour,  a  fufficient  numbeiT 
to  man  11  floops  of  about  30  tons  to  each,  vihyd$t 
are  employed  m  the  tranfportation  of  the  whea^ 
and  flour,  the  reft  in  various  other  occupatios^ 
connected  with  the  mills.    The  navigation  quitfc^ 
to  thefe  mills  is  fuch,  that  a  vefTel  canning  itoocg 
bufhels  of  wheat  may  be  laid  along  fide  of  any  dP 
thefe  mills  5  and  befide  fome  of  them  the  water  if] 
of  fufficient  depth  to  admit  vefTels  of  twice  thea*j 
bove  lize.    The  vefTels  are  unloaded  with  afto-^ 
niftiing  expedition.    There  have  been  inftancei  of] 
1,000  bufhels  being  carried  to  the  height  of  fonr'J 
ftories  in  4  hours.    VeflTels  with  1,000  bufhels  ofc 
wheat  often  confie  up  with  flood  tide,  unlade  audS 
go  away  the  fucceeding  ebb  with  300  barrels  rfj 
fbur  on  board.    By  the  machines  introduced  hf^ 
the  ingenious  Mr  Oliver  Evans,  three  quarters  *j 
tJie  manual  labour  before  found  neccfTary  is  no<^ 
fnfficient  for  every  purpofe ;  and  when  they  fhaB 
be  ufed  in  the  full  extent  propofed  by  the  inietm 
tor,  the  wheat  will  be  received  on  the  fhallop'^^ 
deck,  thence  carried  to  the  upper  loft  of  the  mir 
and  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  fame  retun 
in  flour  on  the  lower  floor,  ready  for  packii 
without  the  affiftance  of  manual  labour,  but  in 
very  fmall  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  bufii 
done.    The  tranfportation  of  flour  from  the  mil 
to  the  port  of  Wilmington,  does  not  require  hi -,, 
an  hour  5  and  frequently  a  cargo  is  taken  from  ibc'J 
mills  and  delivered  at  Philadelphia  the  fame  day.'-l 
The  firft  mill  was  built  here  about  1747.    There 
is  now  a  fmall  town,  built  principally  of  flone  - 
and  brick,  which,  with  the  mills  and  the  vf ffel* ' 
loading  and  unloading  beOde  them,    fumifh  * 
charming  profpe<5t  from  the  bridge,  from  whence 
they  are  all  in  full  view.    Befides  the  wheat  and 
flour  trade,  this  ftate  exports  lumber  and  variouf 

•tbcr 
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The  amount  of  exports  for  the    of  our  great  coDcerns,  will  not  bear  delay.   Locke ^ 

Stay;  ftop. — 

The  keeper  charm'd,  the  chief  without  delay 
Pafs'd  on,  and  took  tb'  inemeable  way. 


«aer  artides. 

yeir  odiog  Sept.  30^  T79I9  was  11987S  dollars, 
oj cents:  ditto  1794,  1071985  dollars,  ^^  cents: 
mo  1795, 158,041  dollar^  %i  cents.  The  other 
atickt  of  produce  and  manufadure,  are  Indian 
«Qro»  barley,  oats,  flax-feed,  (aked  proviiions^ 
fipcr,  flit  iron,  (huff,  &c. 

(IV.)  Delaware,  atownihip  of  P^nfylvania, 
■  Nbithampton  county. 
flr.)  D£LAWAa£  Bay  is  60  miles long^  from  the 
0^  to  the  entrance  of  the  river,  (N°  I.)  at  Bom- 
mi  Hook ;  and  occupies  a  ipace  of  about  630,000 
ptL  It  is  ib  wide  in  fome  parts,  that  a  ihip,  in 
in  middle  of  it,  cannot  Jbe  feen  from  the  land^ 
lepens  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  NW.  and  S£. 
fetveen  Cape  Henlopen  on  the  right,  and  Cape 
.Jbf  on  the  left ;  wiucb  are  18  or  20  miles  apart. 
ffl)  DELAWARE  couHTY,  in  Peunfylvanta,  is 
flVT.  (^  Phiiadelpbia  county,  on  Delaware  river. 
tii^Kttt  ax  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth, 
'  '  _  115,200  acres,  and  fubdivided  into  19 
^linftips:  the  chief  of  which  is  CbeAer.  The 
iti^  of  inhabitants  is  9,483.  The  lands  bor- 
'A»^  on  the  Delaware  are  low,  and  afford  excel- 
[til  Meadows  ^a^  pafturage^  and  are  guarded 
Iw  inundations  by  mounds  of  earth  or  dykes, 
#tt  axe  fometimes  broken  down  in  extraoidi- 
ftdbcts  in  the  river.  If  ^his  happens  before 
the  grafs,  the  crop  of  hay  is  lofl  for  that 
and  the  reparation  of  the  breaches  is  ex^ 
to  the  proprietors.  <j>reat  numbers  of 
Ibare  brought  here  from  the  ^weilem  parts  of 
and  North  Carolina,  to  be  fattened  fqr 
the  Philadelphia  market. 
^ — )  Delaware  couirT-Yjfinew -county  in 
gtaeof  New  York,  .on  the  bead  waters  of  De- 
Ifeir  river,  teken  fromOtTego  county. 
iJ&A WARES,  a  nation  of  North  American 
pno,  formerly  numerous  and  powerful,  and 
HftpoOefled  part  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jerfey, 

KKew  York.  This  name  was  given  them  by. 
Europeans?  for  they  call  themfelvcs  Lenni- 
JJm,  that  b,  Indian  men ;  or  Woapanachky, 
^ifignifies  a  pec^le  living  towards  the  rifitig 
They  now  reiide  about  half  way  between 
jEiieand  Ohio  river.  They  are  an  ingenious 
■tdligent  people ;  and  like  the  Six  Nations^ 
fiddvated  for  their  courage,  peaceable  difpo- 
aod  powerful  alliances.  Almoft  all  the 
'  \%  nations  are  in  league  with  them,  ef- 
the  Mahikao,  Shawanees,  Cherqkees, 
;wees,  Wawiacbtanbs,  Kikapus,  Moihkos, 
'^&i^  Chy;»pewas,  Ottawas,  Putewoata^ 
AkI  Kaikaikias.  The  Dela wares  were  lately 
W  made  peace  with  the  United  5Utes, 
J>  and  ceded  fome  iands4  for  which  the 
have  engaged  to  pay  them  in  goods,  to  the 
*«f  1000  dollars  a-year  for  ever.  The  Dela- 
*i<ooki  fumiih  600  warriors,  about  the  year 
P^bot  their  number  is  confiderably  decreafed 
iCJEfince  that  time. 

^fflEUY.  a./,  [from  the  verb.]     i.  A  defer- 
Bh  procraftination ;  lingering  ina<£tivity.— 
ci!!?*  Icam'd  that  fearful  commenting 
-'fWcn  fcmtor  to  dull  deUy  ; 
•,#iirl«Jiimpotfint  and  fnail-pac'd  beggary. 
Ijf.  Sbakefp.  Kicb.  IIL^ 

.  m  coodud  of  our  lives,  and  the  management 


Dryd. 

(i.)  ♦  To  Delay.,  v.  a.  [from  delayer^  Frenth.]. 
I.  To  defer;  to  put.  off. — ^And  when  the  people 
law  that  MGdIes  delayed  to  come  down  out  of  the 
mount,  the  people  gathered  themfelves  together 
unto  Aaron.  Exod>  xxxii^  i.— 

Cyrus  he  foundi  on  him  his  fbrce  effay'd ; 

For  Hedor  was  to  the  tenth  year  dela/d,  Dryd. 
»•  To  hinder ;  to  fruftratc ;  to  keep  fufpeqded. 
3.  To  detain,  ftop,  or  retard  the  courfe  of. — 
Thyiiis,  whofe  artful  ftrains  have  oft  delayed 

The  huddling  brook  to  Jiear  his  madrigal.  MilL 
Be  mindful,  goddefs,  of  thy  promife  made ! 

Muft  fad  UlylTes  ever  be  delay'd?  Pope. 

(1.)  *  To  Delay.  i>.  n.  To  ftop ;  to  ceafe  from 
aAion.— There  feem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the 
quickneis  and  ilownefs  of  the  fuccelfion  of  thofe 
ideas  one  to  another  in  our  mind^  beyond  which 
they  can  neither  delays  nor  haften.  Locke^ 

*  DELAYER.  »./•  [from  dilay.]  One  that  de- 
fcra;  a  putter  off. 

DELBRIDGE,  a  village  in  Devoofliire,  S£.  of 
Chimleigh. 

DELBRUCKf'a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Weftphalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Paderbom, 
near  which  Germanicus  defeated  the  Brudleri.  Jt 
\fi  8  miles  WNW.  of  Paderbom. 

DELL,  or  Lough  dele,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  ia 
Weft  Meath,  10  miles  NE.  of  M^uUingar. 

DELEBIO,  a  town  of  the  Valteline,  formerly 
of  Switzerland,  disjoined  from  that  of  the  Grifons 
in  J  797.  The  D.  of  Milan  defeated  the  Venetians 
near  it,  about  A.  D.  1433*  U  is  s  "^^'es  NW.  of 
Morbegnou 

DELECITO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  province. o^f  .C^itanata,  xq  miles 
SSE.  ofTroja.* 

*  DELECTABLE,  adj,  WeSabUij,  Lai.]  Plea- 
ting; delightful. — 

£v'uin;g  n<>w  approach ; 

For  we  have  alfo  our  ^v'ning,  and  our  mom ; 

We  ours  for  change  deleffakle,  not  need.  Mili. 
He  brought  thee  into  this  delicious  grove, 

This  garden ;  planted  with  the  trees  of  God ;.  ' 

JOeleSabley  both  to  behold  and  tafte !  Milton. 
••—Some  of  his  attributes,  and  the  manifeftatioas 
thereof^  are  not  only  highly  deleSahle  to  the  inteU 
ledtive  facultyi  but  are  fuiubly  and  eafily  concep- 
tible  by  us,  becaufe  apparent  in  his  works ;  as  his 
.goodnefs,  beneficence,  wifdom  and  power.  Hale. 

»  DELECTABLENESS.  «./.  \itom  deleaable.\ 
Delightfulnefs ;  pleafantnefs. 

♦  DELECTABLY.  adv.  Delightfully;  plea- 
santly.   I 

•  DELECTATION.  »./.  Ideleaio,  Lai.]  Plea- 
liire;  delight. — 

Out  bre^k  the  tears  for  joy  and  delegation. 

Sir  T.  More* 
(i.)*  DELEGATE,  adj.  [deUgatus^  Lat.]  De- 
puted; fent  to  adt  for,  or  reprefent  another. — 
Princes  in  judgment,  and  their  delegate  judges, 
muft  judge  the  caufes  of  all  perlbns  uprightly  and 
impartially.  Taylor. 

(i».)  *  Delegate.  «./.  [delegaitij%  Lat.]    A  der 
puty;  a  commiiliontr ;  a  vicar;  anyone  that  is 
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fent  to  a  A  for,  or  reprcfent  another.-They  mull  be  fe- 

VereexAdtorsof  accuuntsfrom  ihtir  delegates*  Taylor, 

lict  the  young  AuHrian  then  her  terroiirfi  bear; 

Great  as  he  is,  her  Mefrau  in  war.  Pt  ior, 

Eleft  by  Joye,  his  delegate  of  fway. 

With  joyous  pride  the  {unnmons  I'd  obey.  Pope. 

(3.)  *  Delegates,  court  pf.  A  court  wher<; 
In  all  caufes  of  appeal,  by  way  of  devolution  from 
cither  of  the  archbiftiops,  are  decided.  Jlyi'rffe, 

(4O  DELEGATts,  COURT  OF,  IS  the  great  court 
of  appeal  in  all  ecclefiaftica]  caufes.  Theie  dele- 
gates are  appointed  by  the  king's  commiflTion  un- 
^er  his  great  feal,  and  ilTuing  out  of  chancery,  to 
reprefeat  his  royal  peribn,  and  hear  all  appeals  to 
)iim  made  by  virtue  of  the  ftatute  %$  Henry  yill. 
cap.  i<)4  This  commifiion  is  ufually  filled  with 
lords  fpirttual  and  temporal,  judges  of  the  couits 
^t  Weftii^iniler,  and  d(>£lors  of  the  civil  law.  Ap- 
peals to  Rome  were  always  looked  upon  by  the 
Englifli  nation,  even  in  the  tinges  of  Popery, 
with  an  evil  eye,  as  befn^  contrary  to  the 
liberty  of  the  fumed,  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
^nd  the  indepemience  of  the  whole  realm ;  and 


4.  To  appoint  judges  to  hear  and  determine  ap( 
ticular  cawfe. 

(i.)  ♦  DELEGATION.  n,f.  [delegath,  Latii 
I.  A  fending  away.  a.  A  putting  in  commiflk 
3.  The  aflignment  of  debt  to  another. 

(2.)  Drlbgation,  in  law,  a  commiflion  ext 
ordinary  given  by  a  judge  tp  take  cognifance 
and  determine  fome  cauib,  which  ordinarily  4 
not  coiae  before  him. 

( ;.)  Delegation,  in  Scots  law,  the  exi 
guilhing  an  obligation  on  a  former  debtor,  by« 
ther  becoming  bound  in  his  place. 

DEL£N,  Dirk  Vam.    See  Van  Delen.    . 

*  DELENIFICAL.  adj.  [delenefcus^  Lat.]  1 
ying  \irtue  to  affiiage,  or  eafe  pain.  X)i&, 

♦  To  DELETE,  -p.  a,  [from  dcUop  Latin.]  * 
blot  out.  Dia. 

•  DEJJiTERIOUS.  adj.  [M^trnus,  Lri 
Deadly  ;  deftru<itiv<; ;  of  a  poifonous  qualit] 
Many  things,  neitfier  deleterfous  by  fubftancp 
quality,  are  yet  deftru^ive  by  figure,  or  fome 
cafional  activity.  Broivn, 

*  DELETERY.  adj,  [from   ddeterm,  Lat 


were  firft  introdjiced '  in  very  turbulent  times,  in    Deftrudive;  deadly;  poifonous.-^ 
the  1 6th  year  of  king  Stephen,  (A.  D.  1151,)  at  "'      .   -  • .      -^ 

the  feme  period  (Sur  Henry  SpeJmao  obferves. ) 
that  the  civil  and  caiion  laws  were  firfl  importid 
into  England.  But  in  a  few  years  after,  the  coi.- 
ftitutions  made  at  Clarendon,  ir  Henry  H.  on  ac- 
count of  the  difturbances  raifeid  by  Abp.  Bcckt-t 
and  other  zealots,  exprefsly  declare,  that  appeals 
in  caufes  eccle(iaftical  ought  to  lie  from  the  arch- 
deacon to  the  diocefan  ;*from  the  diocefan  to  the 

archbifhop  of  the  province ;  and  from  the  arch- 

bilhop  to  the  king";  and  are  not  to  proceed  any 

farther  without  fpeicial   licenfe  from  the  crown. 

But  the  unhappy  advantage  that  was  given  in  the 

j'eign  of  king  John,  and  his  fon  Henry  IH.  to  the 

encroaching  powjer  of  the  Pope,  at  lengtji  rivetted 

the  cuftom'  of  appealing  to  Rome,  in  caufes  eccle- 

fiaftical  fo  flfroh^Iy,  that  it  never 'could  be  tho- 
roughly broken  off  till  the  erand  rupture  happen- 

i*d  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vflf.  when  all  the  jurif- 

♦iK^ion  ufu)rpcd  by  the  Fope  in  matters  ecciefialli. 

ical  was  reftored  to  the  crown,  to  which  it  origi- 
nally belonged ;  fo  that  the  ftatute  45  Henry  VHL 

\vas  but  declaratory  of  the  ancient  law  of  the 

^ealm.  But  in  cafe  the  king  himfelf  be  party  in  any 

of  thefe  fuits,  the  appeal  does  not  then  lie  to  htm 

in  chancer^  which  would  l>e  abfurd  ;  but,  by  the 

a4  Henry  ylll.  cap.  j».  to  all  the  bifhops  of  the 

Realms  aflemblediiithe  upper  houfe  of  convocation. 
•  To  Delkg ATE.  V.  a,  [delegOf  Lat.]  i.  To  fend 

away.     2.  l^o  fend  upon  an'embafTy.    3.  To  in- 

truft  ;  to  commit  to  another's  power  and  juriidic- 

tion.— As  God  hath  imprinted  his  authority  in  fe- 
deral parts  upon  feyeral  eftates  of  men,  as  princes, 

parents,  fpiritu<11  guides;  fo  hath  he  alfo  delegated 


Nor  doiitor  epidcmick. 
Though  ftor'd  with  defetcry  med'cinep, 
Which  whofocver  took  its  dead  lincc, 
F/er  fent  fo  vaft  a  colony 
To  both  the  undtr  worlds  as  he.         HoM 

*  DELETION.  If.  /.  [delethy  Latin]  u  , 
of  razing  or  blotting  out.  2.  A  deftru^tion.-' 
deed,  if  there  be  a  total  dehtion  of  every  perfoi 
the  oppofing  party  or  country,  then  the  vid 
is  complete,  becaufe  none  remains  to  caHJ 
queflion.  Hale.  1 

■  ♦DELF.    In.f.  [from  del^an^  Sax.  to  I 

♦  DELFE.  \  i.  A  mine  ;  a  quany ;  a  pit  I 
-T-Yet  could  not  fiich  mines,  without  great  ti 
and  charges,  if  at  ^11,  be  wrought ;  thei^(^J  w 
be  fo  flown  with  yvater«,  thaj  no  gins  or  roacll 
could  fuffice  to  lay  and  ke/tp  them  dry.  Kay  01 
Creation,  a.  Earthen  ware  5  counteffeit  CI 
ware,'  made  at  Delft. —  - 

Thus  barter  honour  Uar  a  piece  pf  dejfi 

No,  not  for  China's  wide  domain  Jtfelf.  S0 

PELFIn6,  a  town  of  European  Turkey* 

capital  of  Lower  Albania,  where  the  pach^ 

fides.    It  is  ^s^  "»«*^«  w^R  of  Conftantinopte, 

60  SSW.  of  Edeffa.   Lon.  39.  x.  E.  Lit.  40.  4; 

(i.^  DELFT,  one  of  the  8  departments) 

which  the  Batavian  republic,  (ci^evant  Utf 

Provinces)  was  divided  in  March  1798. 

(2.)  Delft,  the  capital  of  the  above  dep 
ment,  a!.d  ci-derant  capital  of  JOelftland  nil 
land,  fituated  on  a  canal  calW  the  Shie,  wl 
after  traverfing  the  city,  joins  tht  *?***"! 
Schiedam  and  pelftshaven.  Its  figure  is  a  I 
Iquare;  about  two  inileft  in  circumference ; 


and  coilimitted  part  of  liin  care  and  provlidencti    ftreets  clean,  neat,  and  well  built,  haying  m 


unto  them.  Tfly/or.— A*  God  is  the  univerfal  mo- 
narch, fo  we  have  all  the  relation  of  fellow  fubjeds 
^him;  andean  pretend  no  farther  jurifdi^ion 
pver  each  other,  than  what  he  has  delegated  to  us. 
p.cay  of  Piety.-^        '  "      '  *      .   ." 

^'     Whv  does  he  wafte  the  coiTefpondent  mpon. 
And  fill  her  living  ian^p  witbl  fiquid  light, ' '  • 
Commanding  her,  with  delegated  pow'rs, 


handfome  houfes,  and  magnificent  edifices,  , 
ticulariy  the  toyrn-boufe.  The  city  holds  a  t) 
rank  in  the  country  ;  its  magiftracy  is  comP< 
of  four  bufgo-mafters,  and  feven  efcbevinfi,  j<J 
ly  with  the  vroedfchap  or  common  council,  ] 
name  the  cfcoutfor  three  years,  and  conti 
him  if  they  judge  proper.  It  has  'a  fin^.J"^ 
weH  fumiflied  ;  and  thecountry  around  iti^aj 


To  beautify  th^World,"andblel8  the  night. /ViV.    able,  but  fo  low,  that,  if  great  care  were  oot 
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itc  U>  keep  the  dike«  and  Auices  in  good  repair, 
itwoukfrooD  be  overwhelmed  with  the  waters, 
ne  bulklui^  of  tbU  city  was  begun  to  10751  by 
bodtnyle  fioffuy  after  be  had  conquered  Hoi- 
Mffincc  which  it  has  often  experienced  the  ca* 
of  war,  as  well  as  tbofe  of  6re.  In  the 
cesturr,  Albert  de  Bavaria,  count  of  H0I- 
took  the  dty  after  a  liege  of  Cix  weeks,  dif- 
'  and  niioed  the  caftle,  and  obliged  the 
to  pay  iQ^ooo  crowns,  bcLcaufe  they  had  fa-> 
'  the  fadions  of  the  Houks  againft  the  Ca- 
in 1536,  it  was  reduced  to  aflies  by 
Brtf  during  which  a  ftork,  not  being 
to  iave  her  yo^ng,  was  obferved  to  precipi- 
Melf  into  the  flames.  The  city  was  foon 
rebuilt  with  greater  magnificence;  but  in 
it  was  again  greatly  damaged  by  fire,  which 
'  a  magazine  of  gun-powder,  and  above 
koofes;  fince  which  the  powder-magazine  i& 
it  ibtne  diAaoce  from  the  town.  Before  the 
:ioa.  Delft  bad  ten  religious  houfes,  he- 
bofpitals  and  chapels*  In  one  of  the  prefent 
is  the  tomb  of  William  I.  prince  of  O- 
wfao  was  alfaflinated  ;  and  in  another  th^t 
Tromp.  The  celebrated  Hugo  Groti- 
»i  a  native  of  this  place.  Delft  was  formerly 
'  celebrated  for  beer,  of  which  it  exported 
qoaotities ;  and  alfo  for  a  peculi  v  kind  of 
'  earthen  ware,  called  Delft  Wa  k  c  .  It  is. 
NW.  of  Rotterdam,  and  30  SW,  of  Am- 
Lpn.  4.  34.  E.  Lat.  59.  ^.  N« 
.)  Deltt  wa^e,  4  kind  of  pottery  of  b^ked 
covered  with  an  enamel  or  white  glazing^ 
fives  it  the  appearance  and  neatnefs  of  por- 
Some  kinds  d  it  differ  much  from  others, 
m  faftaining  fudden  heat  without  breaking, 
[He  beauty  and  regularijty  of  their  fornfis,  of 
rounel',  and  of  the  painting  with  which  thej 
^■^wted.  In  general,  the  fj'rie  f^nd  beau  ti- 
lled potteri^,  which  approach  the  near^ 
}orcelain  in  external  appearance,  are  lea  ft 
>reQft  a  brifk  fire.  Thofe  which  belt  fuf- 
ilutden  beat,  are  coarfe,  and  refembie  com- 
^potterv.  The  bafis  of  fhis  pottery  is  clay, 
b  to  be  mixed,  when  too  fat,  with  fucha 
of  fand,  that  the  earth  Hi  all  preferve 
_  of  its  docility  to  be  worked,  moulded, 
■toed  cafily  ;  anci  yet  that  its  fatnefs  fhall  be 
^y  taken  frotn  it,  that  it  may  not  crack 
too  much  |n  drying  or  in  baking.  Vefi- 
wned  of  this  earth  muft  be  dried  very  gent- 
^»oi<l  cracking.  They  arc  then  to  be  placed 
wroacc  to  receive  a  flight  baking,  which  i^ 
^ac*Qt  to  give  them  a  certain  confidence  of 
w'.  And,  laftly  they  are  to  be  covered 
^Qeoamd  or  glazing  ;  which  is  done  by  put- 
J^on  the  veflels  thus  prepared,  the  enamd, 
lias  been  ground  very  fine,  and  diluted  with 
As  veilels  on  which  the  epajnel  is  applied 
w  flightly  baked,  they  readily  imbibe  the 
a  which  the  enamel  is  fufprnded,  and  a 
of  this  enamel  adheres  to  their  fuiface :  thefc 
•  Oay  then  be  painted  with  colours  cbmpo- 
*inciaflic  calces,  mixed  and  ground  wjth  4 
*«  glafa,  Whep  they  are  become  perfeAly 
I?  ™^y  »e  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace,  includ- 
|»  cilts  of  baked  earth  called  fig^arj^  and  ex- 
^  a  beat  capable  of  (ufing  uniformly  th^ 
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enamel  which  covers  them.— This  heat  given  t9 
fufe  the  enamel  being  much  fironger  than  that 
which  was  appli^  at  firft  to  give  fome  confiftence 
to  the  ware,  is  alfo  the  beat  neceflary  to  complete 
the  baking  of  it.  The  furnace  and  the  colours  \Xr 
fed  for  painting  this  waie,  are  the  lame  as  thofc 
employed  for  Porcelain.  The  glazing,  which 
is  notning  .but  white  enamel,  ought  to  be  fo  o- 
paque  as  not  to  fhow  the  ware  under  jt.  1  here 
are  many  receipts  for  making  the.  enamels.  See 
Enamel*  Concerning  the  earth  of  wbich  the 
ware  is  made,  M.  Bofc  ^' Antic  obferves,  tha< 
pure  clay  is  not  a  proper  material  when  ufed 
alone.  Different  kinds  of  earth  milled  togethei 
are  found  to  fucceed  better.  Pieces  of  ware  made 
of  clay  alone,  are  found  to  require  too  much  tinif 
to  dry  i  and  they  crack,  awd  lofe  their  form,  un- 
lefs  they  are  made  exceedingly  thick.  An  addi* 
tion  of  marie  diminifbes  the  contradion  of  the 
clay ;  renders  it  lefs  compad ;  and  allows  the  wat 
ter  to  tScn^f  without  altering  the  form  of  the 
ware  in  drying.  It  aifovds  alio  a  better  ground 
for  the  epamel  j  whiph  appears  more  gloHy  and 
white  than  when  laid  on  clay  alone.  Ihe  kindi 
of  clay  which  are  chiefly  ufcd  in  the  compofition 
of  delft  ware,  are  the  blue  and  gr^n.  A  mixture 
of  blue  clay  and  marie  wpuld  not  be  fufficiently 
folid,  and  would  be  apt  to  (bale,  unleis  it  were 
expofed  to  a  fire  more  int.enfe  than  what  is  com- 
monly  ufed  for  the  buniing  of  delft  ware.  Tcf 
give  a  greater  folidity,  fome  red  clay  is  added; 
Whjch  on  account  of  its  ferruginous  matter,  pof- 
feflcs  the  requifite  binding  quality.  The  propor- 
tions of  thefc  ingredients  vary  in  different  works, 
according  tp  the  different  qualities  of  the  eartha 
employed.  Three  parts  of  blue  clay,  two  parta 
of  red  clay,  and  five  parts  of  marie,  form  the  com- 
pofition  ufed  in  feveral  manufadtories.  M.  d'An* 
tic  thinks,  that  the  beft  delft  ware  might  be  made 
of  equal  parts  of  pure  clay  and  pure  calcareous 
earth ;  biit  this  compofition  would  reouire  thac 
the  fire  fhould  be  continued  twice  as  long  as  it 
generally  is. 

PELFTHAVEN,  a  fea  port  town  of  Holland, 
in  tbe  department  of  Delft,  feated  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Meufe,  with  a  canal  cut  to  join  the 
Schie,  by  means  of  which  boats  may  paia  to  Delft, 
the  Hague,  and  other  places.  It  is  itrongly  forti- 
fied,  and  well  defended  by  dams.  It  is  %  mileg 
SW.  of  Rotterdam,  and  8  SE.  of  Delft. 

DELFTLAND,  a  territory  of  Holland,  indad- 
ded  in  the  department  pf  Delft. 


ningen,  fituated  on  the  mouth  of  the  Damfter 
where  it  joins  the  pmbs.  It  has  been  demolilhed 
and  rebuilt,  and  if  now  a  ftrong  place,  fortified 
with  good  ramparts,  fcven  bailions,  and  a  cita^ 
del,  with  large  and  deep  ditches.  The  harbour 
is  very  convenient,  and  will  contain  a  great  num* 
her  of  veflels.  It  is  11  miles  WSW.  of  Embden, 
and  1 J  N£.  of  Groulngen.  Lon.  6.  30.  £.  Lat. 
S3'  19-  N. 

(i.)  DELHI,  or  Del  LI,  a  province  of  Hindoo* 
ftan  Proper,  bounded  on  the  NW.  by  Lahore,  oq 
the  N£.  by  Serinagur,  on  the  £.  by  the  Rohil%. 
country,  on  the  S.  by  Agra,  and  an  tjie  W.  by 
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Mtmltan,  This  province  is  in  the  moft  wretched 
itate  that  can  be  conceived.  Having  been  the  feat 
of  continual  wars  for  50  years,  the  country  is  al- 
moft  depopulated;  the  lands  lying  wafte;  the 
wretched  inhabitants  not  daring  to  provide  more 
than  the  bare  means  of  fubfifterice,  left  they  fliould 
attradt  the  notice  of  thofe  whofe  trade  is  pillage. 
**  Nothing,"  fays  major  Rennel,  "  but  the  natii- 
rel  fertility  of  the  foiU  and  the  mildnefs  of  the  cli« 
mate,  could  have  kept  up  any  degree  of  popula- 
tion,  and  rendered  the  fovereignty  of  it,  at  this 
day,  worth  contending  for;  fo  that  a  tra^  of 
country  that  polfeifeB  every  advantage  that  can 
be  derived  from  nature,  contains  the  moft  mifer- 
able  of  inhabitants ;  fo  dearly  do  mankind  pay  for 
the  ambition  of  their  fuperiors,  who,  miicalcula- 
ting  their  powers,  think  they  can  govern  as  much 
as  they  can  conquer."  This  province  is  now  all 
that  remains  to  the  Great  Mogul  of  his  once  ex- 
tenlive  empire.  His  capital  confifted  formerly  of 
three  cities  built  near  one  ^another.  The  ^rft, 
«ow  quite  deftroyed,  is  faid  to  have  had  5  a  gatea; 
and  to  have  i>ecnthereridence  of  king  Porus,  who 
was*  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  The  ad, 
alfo  in  ruins,  was  demoliftied  by  Shah  Jeban,  to 
build  Jehan-ahad  with  the  materials.  The  pre- 
ibnt  Delhi  is  the  3d  city,  and  joins  the  ruins  of 
the  ad.  The  road  between  it  and  Agra,  is  that 
,  famous  walk,  planted  with  trees  by  Jehin-Ghir, 
450  miles  in  length,  £ach  half  league  is  marked 
with  a  kind  of  turret ;  and  at  every  ftage  there  are 
little  caravanferas  for  the  benefit  of  travellers.  The 
road  is  pretty  good,  but  is  frequented  by  wild 
beafts  and  robbers.  The  latter  are  fo  dexterous 
at  cafting  a  noofc  about  a  man's  neck,  that  they 
never  fail,  if  within  reach,  to  feize  and  ftrangle 
him.  They  gain  their  point  likewife  by  means,  of 
bandfome  women;  who,  feigning  greit  diftrefs, 
and  being  taken  up  behind  by  the  unwary  travel- 
}er,  choa^  him  in  the  fame  manner. 

(a.)  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  above  province^ 
is  feated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Jiunna,  and 
is  furrounded  with  brick  walls  4  or  5  £eet  thick;  it  is 
the  nomhial  capital,  at  prefent,  of  all  Hindooftan, 
and  was  the  adual  capital  during  the  greateft  part 
of  the  time  fince  the  Mahometan  conqueft.  It^ 
ancient  name  is  faid  to  havebeen  Inderput.  ^han 
Jehan,  grandfon  of  Acbar  and  fjither  of  Aiireng- 
2ebe,  made  this  city  his  rcfidence,  to  avoid  the 
heat  of  Agrk,  and  adding  greatly  to  its  (ize,  direo- 
Hed  it  to  be  called  Sbabjebanabad.  Jt  contains 
three  principal  ftreets,  which  are  long  and  Ipaci- 
<>us,  the  others  are  narrow,  ^crooked,  and  dirty, 
¥l  has  two  grand  mofques  built  at  a  great  expence, 
■of'  red  ftone  brwight  from  Fattipour ;  and  two 
■others,  whofe  cupolas  are  covered  with  gold.  The 
Clumber  of  fmall  ones  is  incredible.  It  is  compofedof 
tWo  towns,  the  Oki  Town,  founded  by  theOentoos, 
the  ]pfew  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  ;  and  is  on 
ihe  whole  rather  more  than  9  miles,  but  not  la  in 
-circumference.  The  refidcnce  of  the  Mopal  is  a 
magnificent  palace,  built  of  red  ftone  about  loco 
«11s  Mn  length,  and  6t>o  in  breadth,  and  coft 
*o,50o,ooo  rupees.  The  outfides  of  the  boufes 
are  mean  ;  but  the  infides  are  faid  to  be  in  general 
^landfome  and  well  furnifhed.  It  wats  faid  to  con- 
tain during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century, 
^iccojdoo  of  xntabitants.    la  1738,  when  Nadir 
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Shah  invaded  Hindooftan,  he  entered.  Delhi,  and 
dreadful  were  the  tumults,  mafiacres,  and  famine 
that,  followed  ;  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  perifh- 
ed  by  the  fword ;  and  plunder,  to  the  amount  of 
6a,ooo,oool.  fterling  was  faid  to  be  colleded.  Si- 
milar dreadful  calamities  they  endured  on  the 
fubfequent  invafions  of  Abdalla,  king  of  Caoda- 
har.  'Since-  the  downfal  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
therefore,  the  prefent  population  muft  be  very 
low.  It  has  a  fortrefs  li  miles  in  circuit,  with 
ftrong  walls,  towers  and  ditches.  Delhi  is  880 
miles  N£.  by  N.  of  Bombay.  Lon.  77.40.  £. 
Lat.  a8.  37»  N. 

(i.)  DELIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  celebrated 
every  5th  year  in  the'iHand  of  Delos,  in  honour  of 
Apollo.  It  was  firft  inftituted  by  Thefeua,  who  at 
his  return  from  Crete  placed  a  ftatue  there,  which 
he  had  received  from  Ariadne.  At  the  celebra^ 
tion  they  crowned  the  ftatue  ^  the  goddefs  with 
garlands,  appointed  a  choir  of  mufic,  aiid  exhi- 
bited horfe-races.  They  afterwards  kd  a  dance, 
in  which  they  imitated  by  their  motions  the  va- 
rious windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrixithi  from 
which  Thefeus  bad  extricated  himfelf  by  Ariad. 
ne's  affiftance. — There  was  another  feftival  of  tb«* 
fame  name  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Atheniafis  in 
Delos.  It  alfo  was.  inftituted  by  Thefeus,  who 
in  going  to  Crete,  made  a  vow,  that  he  would  ' 
yeariy  vifit  the  temple  of  Delos.  The  perfom 
employed  in  this  annual  proceflion  were  called 
DELiASTiT.  and  Theorj.  The  ftiip,  the  fame 
which  carried  Thefeus,  and  had.  been  carefully 
preferved  by  the  Athenians,  was  called  Tbeom 
and  Deiias. .  IjWhen  the  fliip  was  ready  for  the 
voyage,  the  prieft  of  ApoUo  folemnly  adonied  the 
ftern  with  garlands,  and  an  univerfal  luftratioa 
was  made  all  over  -the  city.  The  Theori  were, 
crowned  with  Haurels,  and  before  them  proceed- 
ed men  armed  with  axes,  in  conimemoration  of 
Thefeus,  who  had  cleared  the  way  from  Trcezen 
.to  Athens,  and  delivered  the  Qountry  from  rob-- 
bers.  When  the  ftiip  arrived  at  Delos,  they  of- 
fered iblemn  facrifices  to  the  god  of  the  ifland, 
and  celebrated  a  feftival  to  his  honour.  After 
this  they  retired  tc)  their  (liip  and  failed  back  to 
Athens,  where  all  the  people  of  the  city  ran  m 
crowds  to  meet  them. .  Every  appearance  of  fefti- 
vity  prevailed  at  their 'approach,  and  the  citixent 
opened  their  doors  and  proftrated  themfelves  'be-, 
fore  the  Deliaftfe  as  they  walked  in  proccffiotu 
During  this  feftival  it  was  unlawful  to  put  to 
death  any  roalefadtor,'  and  on  that  account  the 
life  of  Socrates  was  prolonged  for  30  days. 

(3.)  Deua,  a  furnameof  Diana^  becaufcftc 
,was  born  in  Delos.  ^ 

DELI  AC,       \  among  the  ancients,  denoted  a 

DELIACUS,  3  poulterer,  or  a  perfon  who  fold 
•fowls,  fatted  capons,  eggs,  &c.  becaufe  the  peo- 
ple of  Delos  firft  pradtifed  this  occupation.  Cice- 
ro, in  hia  Mademic  ^Jiionsy  lib.  iv.  Pliny,  lib.  X. 
cap.  30.  and  Columella,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8  mcntioa 
the  Deliaci.  ' 

DELIANS,  the  inhabitants  of  Delos. 

DELIAS,  Deliast/e.    See  Delia,  N**  i. 

DELIB  AMENTA,  in  antiquity,  a  libation  to  the 
infernal  gods,  always  offered  by  pouring  downwards. 

♦  DELIBATION.  «'.  /.  Wiimtio^  Latin.]  An 
cffiy  J  a  taftc. 
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DELIBERANDI  annus,  in  the  Scots  ]aw»  a 
|rear  allowed  to  an  heir,  to  deliberate  whether  he 
vJli  enter  heir  or  not. 

*  DELIBERATE.  m4j.  Ueliberatus,  Latin.]   x. 
Cicnm^peA;  wary;  advifed;  difcreet.— 
Moft  Grave  belij  was  deUberate^ 

Not  rafli,  like  his  aocufers.  Stake/.  Coriohmus* 
I. Slow;  tedious;  notfudden;  gradual.— Echoes 
Ke  fome  more  fudden,  and  chop  again  as  fpon  as 
Ae  Totee  is  delivered ;  others  are  more  deliberate^ 
ftat  is»  give  more  fpace  between  the  voice  and 
ieechot  which  is  caufcd*by  the  local  nearnefs  or 
iftaoce.  Bacon. 

!  *  To  Deliberatb.  v.  «.  [diliberot  Latin.]    To 
kioki  in  order  to  choice ;  to  hefitate.— 
[  A  confcious,  wife,  reflecting  cauie, 

I  Which  freely  moves  and  adts  by  reafon's  laws  ; 
I  That  can  deliberate  means  eleft,  and  find 
:  Tbeir  due  coonedion  with  the  end  defignM. 

Bhekmore. 
I  When  love  once  pleads  admiffion  to  our 
\        hearts. 

In  fpite  of  all  the  yirtne  we  can  boaft. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  loft.        Addkfon. 


*DEUB£RATELpY.  oi/v.  [fTom4^/r35ra/«.l  I. 
jBicumfpedly ;  advifedly ;  warily.— He  judges  to 
ihtff  of  little  indecencies ;  knows  better  than  any 
■■  what  is  not  to.  be  written ;  and  never  hazards 
lUtf  fo  far  as  to  fall ;  but  plods  on  deliberaulyt 
aiyva  grave  man  ought,  is  fure  to  put  his  ftaff 
.Uw^im.  Dryden.    3.  Slowly ;  gradually. 

.  •DELIBERATENESS.  «./.  [from  deliberate.] 
ficomfpcdion;  warinefs;  coolnefs;  caution. — 
txbejr  would  not  ft  ay  the  fair  prod  ud  ion  of  ads, 
3i  the  order,  gravity,  and  deliberatenefs  befitting 
4pirfiament.  King  Char U J. 

•DELIBERATION.  «.  /  [deliberation  Latin.] 
The  aft  of  defiberating ;  thought  in  order  to 
Ifbfiice.— If  manlcind  had  no  power  to  avoid  ill  or 
«fcoofc  good  by  free  deliberation,  it  (hould  never 
iepiilty  of  any  tiling  that  was  done.  Hammond. 

{}•)  •  DELIBERATIVE,  adj.  Ideliberativut, 
MtiruJ  Pertaining  to  deliberation  ;  apt  to  confider, 

U.)*  DEL1BE9.ATIVE.  n.yi  [from  theadjedive.] 
The  difcourfe,in  which  a  queftion  ib  deliberated. 
*^^deli6erativejf  the  point  is,  what  is  evil  ;- and 
¥good,  what  is  greater ;  and  of  evil,  what  is  leis. 

A^)  Deliberative,  an  appellation  given  to  a 
•«Kh  of  rhetoric,  employed  in  proving  a  thing, 
•  convincing  an  aflembly  thereof,  in  order  toper- 
•wlethem  to  put  it  in  execution, 

.(4.)  Deliberativb  voice,  a  right  to  give  ad- 
JjJPiSnd  to  vote  in  an  aflembly.  In  couocils,  the 
wftopa  have  deliberative  voices ;  thofe  beneath 
them  have  only  confiiltative  voices. 

•DELICACY.  «./.  [delieateje,  French,  of  di 
«j<i  Utin.)    I.  Daintinefs;  plealantnefs  to  th 

On  hofpitable  thoughts  intent, 
What  choice  to  choofe  for  delicacj  beft.  Miltortt 
*;  Nicety  in  the  choice  of  food.      3.  Any  thing 
my  pleafing  to  the  fenfes.— 

Thefe  delicacies 
Iroeanof  ufte,  fight,  fmcU,  herbs,  fruits  and 

flow'rs, 
^alkj,  and  the  melody  of  birds.  Milton. 

^  Softi^fj.  elegant  or  feminine  beauty.— A  man 
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of  goodly  prefencet  in  whom  ftrong  making  toolr 
not  away  delicacy^  nor  beauty  fiercenefs.  Sidney^ 
5.  Nicety;  minute  accuracy. — Van  Dyck  Has 
even  excelled  him  in  the  diicacy  of  his  colourings 
^nd  in  his  cabinet  pieces.  Drjden. — You  may  (ee 
into  the  ipirit  of  them  all,  and  form  your  pen 
from  thefe  general  notions  and  delicacy  of  thought* 
and  happy  words.  Felton.  6.  Neatnefs  ;  elegance 
of  drefs.  7.  Politenefs  of  manners ;  contrary  to 
grojfnefs.  8.  Indulgence;  gentle  treatment.— Per- 
fons  born  of  famUies  noble  and  rich,  derive  a 
weaknefs  of  conftitution  from  the  eafe  and  luxury 
of  their  anceftors,  and  the  delicacy  of  tlieir  own 
education.  Temple,  9.  Tenderntls  ;  fcrupuIouA 
liefs.— Any  zealous  for  promoting  the  intereft  of 
his  country,  muft  conquer  all  that  tendevnefs  and 
delicacy^  which  may  make  him  afraid  of  bein^ 
fpoken  ill  of.  jiddi/on.  xo.  Weaknels  of  conibtu- 
tion.     ti«  Smallnefe;  tenuity. 

•  DELICATE.  adf\  [delicatf  Trench.]  1.  Nice  ; 
pleafing  to  the  tafte ;  of  an  agreeable  flavour.— 
The  choofing  of  a  delicate  before  a  more  ordinary 
difh,  is  to  be  done  as  other  human  anions  are,  in 
which  there  are  no  degrees  and  precife  natural  li- 
mits defcribed  Taylor.  1.  Dainty ;  defirous  of 
curious  meats.  3.  Choice;  Teled  $  excellent.  4. 
Pleating  to  the  fenfes.  5.  Fine ;  not  coarfe;  con* 
filling  of  fmall  parts. — As  much  blood  pafieth 
through  the  lungs ;  as  through  all  the  body ;  the 
circulation  is  quicker,  the  heat  greater,  and  their 
texture  Is  extremely  delicate.  Zirbuibnot  on  Ali^ 
ments.  6.  Polite  manners ;  not  grofs,  or  coarfe. 
i.  Soft ;  effeminate ;  unable  to  bear  hardihips.— r 
I'ender  and  delicate  perfons  muft  needs.be  oft  ang- 
ry, they  have  fo  many  things  to  trouble  them» 
which  more  robuft  natures  have  little  fenfe  of.  Ba-' 
con,    &.  Pure;  clear.— 

Where  they  moft  breed  and  haunt^  I  have 
obferv'd 
The  air  is  delicate.  SbakeJPeare^ 

•♦  DELICATELY,  adv.  [frx)m  delicate.]  1. 
Beautifully  ;  with  foft  elegance. — ^That  which  will 
diftinguifli  his  ftyle  from  all  other  poets,  is  the  ele- 
gance of  his  words  and  the  numeroufnefs  of  his 
verfe :  ther^  is  nothing  fo  delicately  turned  in  all 
the  Roman  language.  Dryden,^^.  Finely;  not 
coarfely.  3.  Daintily. — Eat  not  delicately ^  or  nice- 
ly ;  that  is,  be  not  troubleforae  to  thyfelf  or  others 
in  the  choice  of  thy  meats,  or  the  delicacy  of  thy 
fauces.  7'^j/or.  4.  Choicely.  5.  Politely.  6.  Ef- 
feminately. 

•  DtLICATENESS.  «./.  [from  delicate.]  The 
ft  ate  of  being  delicate ;  tendernefs ;  fottnefs  ;  ef- 
feminacy.— The  delicate  woman  amo^g  you  would 
not  adventure  to  fet  the  fole  of  her  foot  upon  the 
ground  for  delicatenefs  and  tendernefs.  Deut. 
xxviii.  56. 

»  DELICATES.  n.  f.  [from  delicate.'^    Nice- 
tics ;  raretics ;  that  which  is  choice  and  dainty.^ 
The  (hepherd'a  homely  curds, 
His  cold  thin  drink,  out  of  bis  leather  bottle^ 
All  which  fecure  and  fweetly  he  enjoys, 
Js  far  beyond  a  princes  dflicates.     Sbabefpeare, 

They  their  appetites  not  only  feed 
With  dedicates  of  leaves  and  marlhy  weed  ;.„ 
But  with  thy  fickle  reap  the  rankeft  land.  Dryd. 

•  DELICES.  n.f.  pi.  {drlicia^  Lat.]  Pleafures. 
This  word  is  merely  French.— 
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And  now  he  has  pour'd  oat  his  idle  mind 
In  dainty  Jeiices  and  lavilh  joys. 

Having  his  warlike  weapons  call  behind. 
And  flowers  in  pleafures  and  vain  plealing  toys, 

Spen/tr, 
DELICHI,  a  rivet  of  European  Turkey,  in  AU 
Vania ;  the  Acheron  of  the  ancient  poets. 

*  DELICIOUS,  adf.  [Jelicitux,  Fr.  tltlUatust 
Latin.]  Sweet;  delicate;  that  atfords  delight ;  a- 
greeable ;  charming ;  grateful  to  the  fenfe'or  mind, 
^— Tt  is  highly  probable,  that  upon  Adam^s  difo- 
bedience  Almighty  God  chafed  him  out  of  Para* 
dife,  the  faired  ana  mo(t  deHciom  part  of  the  earth, 
into  fome  other  the  mod  barren  and  unpleafant. 

IVoodward.—" 

Still  on  that  bread  enamoured  let  me  lie, 
Still  drink  delicious  poifon  fh)m  the  eye.      Pope, 

♦  DELICIOUSLY.  adv.  [from  delicious,]  Sweetr 
ly ;  pleafantly ;  delightfully.— How  much  (he  hath 
glorified  herielf  and  lived  delicioujtji  fo  much  tor- 
ment and  forrow  give  her.  Rev.  xviii.  7 
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♦  DELIdHTFULLY.  adv.  Pleafantly ;  chah 
ingly ;  with  delight.— 

.  O  voice  I  once  heard 
Deiigbtfuihf  increafe  and  multiply; 
Kow  death  to  hear !  JIfr/fi 

•  PELIGHTFULNfiSS.  n./.  [from  deligh 
Pleafure ;  comfort  5  iati^^tion. — This  fnde 
fhews  the  exediency  of  the  obied,  but  doe»  q 
altogether  Uke  away  the  deiightfulnefs  of  the  kno! 
ledge.  Tiilotfin. 

*  DELIGHTSOME,  adj.  [ftom  drSgbt.]  Pll 
fant ;  delightful.— The  words  themfeWes  bcini 
aacient,  the  knitting  of  them  fo  fliort  and  in 
cate,  and  the  whole  periods  and  compafs  ofj 
fpeecb  fo  deiigbt/ome  for  the  roundncfs,  anj^ 
grave  for  the  ftrangenefs.  Spenfir.—  God  has  4 
nifhed  every  one  with  the  feme  means  gf  exchi 
gingiiunger  and  thirft  tor  deligbtfome  vigour.  Gn 

♦  DELIGHTSOMELY.  adv.  [from  deiig^ 
fome  ]     Pleaiantly  ;  in  a  .delightful  manner. 

•  DELiGHTSOMENESS.  n.  /.  [from  deligi 


*  DELICIOUSNESS.  «./.  [from  Jt//<:ww.]  De-  fome.]    Pleafantneft;  deiightfulnefs, 


light ;  pleafure ;  joy.— 

The  fweeteft  honey 
Is  loathfome  in  its  own  delidoufnefst 
And  in  the  tafte  confounds  the  appetite.  Sbakef. 
DELICT,   in   Scots  law,  a  fmati  offence,  or 

breach  of  the  peace,  punilhable  only  by  £ne  or 

ihort  imprifonment. 

♦  DELIGATION.  «.  /.  [deligatto,  Latin.]  A 
binding  up  in  chirurgery. — The  third  intention  is 
deligation^  or  retaining  the  parts  fo  joined  toge- 
ther. Hn/eman^s  Surgery. 

♦  DELIGHT,    n.  f  [deiice,  Fr.  dcUaof,  Lat-l 

1.  Joy;  content';  fatisfadion. — Saul  commanded 
his  fervants,  faying,  commune  with  David  fecret* 
ly,  and  fay,  behold  the  king  hath  deligbt  in  thee, 
and  all  his  fervants  love  thee,    i  Sam,  xviii.  aa. 

2.  That  which  gives  delight. — Titus  Vefpafian 
was  not  more  the  deligbt  of  human  kind :  the  u- 
niverfal  empire  made  him  only  known,  and  more 
powerful,  but  could  not  make  him  more  beloved. 
Vryden. 

{l.)*To  DfiLlGHT.  V.  a.  [deleffory  Lat.l  To 
pkafe ;  to  content ;  to  fatisfy ;  to  afford  pleafure. — 
The  princes  delighting  their  conceits  with  con- 
firming their  knowledge,  feeing  wherein  the  fea« 
difcipline  differed  from  the  land  fen*ice,  had  plea- 
ling  entertainment.  Sidnej. — Deligbt  thyfelf  alfo 
in  the  Lord,  and  he  fliall  give  thee  the  defires  of 
thine  heart.  Pf,  xxxvii.  4. — Poor  uife^s,  whereof 
fome  are  bees,  delighted  with  flowers,  and  their 
fweetnefs;  others  beetles,  delighted  with  other 
kinds  of  viands.  Locke* 

( ».)  *  TJ?  DftLiGHT.  V.  If*  To  have  delight  or 
pleafure  in.  It  is  followed  by  in. — Doth  my  lord, 
the  king,  deligbt  in  this  thing?  %  Sam.  xxiv, — 
BleflTed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord,  that y^- 
ligbtetb  greatly  in  his  commandments.  Pf.  cxii.  i. 

♦  DELIGHTFUL,  adj.  [from  deUgbt  2nd  full.] 
Pleafing;  charming  ;  full  of  delight.— He  was  gi- 
ven to  fparing  in  fo  immeafurable  fort,  that  he  did 
not  only  bar  himfelf  from  the  dili^iftfuJ^  but  aU 
inofl  from  the  neceflary  ufe  the^cot.  Sidney. — 
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DELIMA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mori 
grnia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  cUik 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rankmg  ^ 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  Tliert 
no  corolla ;  the  calyx  is  five-leaved  with  a  tM 
feeded  betiy.  j 

♦  To  DELINEATE.  -.;•  a.  [from  dJIneo,  Ll 
X.  To  make  the  firil  draught  of  a  thing;  tof 
lign  ;  to  fketch,  a,*  To  paint ;  to  reprefeot  a  tl( 
likcncfs  in  a  pifture. — ^The  licentia  pi^oriaist 
ry  large  ;  with  the  fame  reafon  they  may  , " 
old  Ncftor  hke  Adonis,  Hecuba  with  Helen*! 
and  time  with  Abfatom*s  head.  Brown* 
defcribe ;  to  fet  forth  in  a  lively  nuinner.- 
loweth  to  delineate  the  region,  in  which  Godl^ 
planted  his  delightful  garden.  Raleigh,— I  ^ 
not  here  time  to  delineate  to  you  the  glories 
God^s  heavenly  kingdom;  nor,  indeed,  couU 
tell  you,  if  I  bad,  what  the  happiuefs  of  fl 
place  and  portion  is.  fTake, 

♦  DELINEATION,  n.  /.  [delineatio,  Latuj 
The  firft  draught  of  a  thing.— In  the  orthograp 
cal  fchemes  there  (hould  be  a  true  delineationt  I 
thejud  di men  fiona.  ^or/iWr. 

♦  DELINLMENT.  «.  /  [deVtumentum,  U 
A  mitigating*  or  afluaging.  Did. 

♦  DELINQUENCY,  n.  f.  [delintmeniin,  U 
A  fault;  a  failure  in  duty;  a  mifdeed.— Tlicyi 
ver  punifh  the  greateft  and  mod  intolerable  dA 
qtiency  of  the  tumults  and  their  exciters.  JC 
Charles. — A  delinquent  ought  to  be  cited  in  1 
place  or  jurifdidion  where  the  dslinquencj  ^ 
committed  by  him.  Ajliffe. 

♦DELIN^OENT.  n.f  VromdelinquenssU 
An  offender ;  one  that  has  committed  a  crime 
fault. — All  ruined,  not  by  war  or  any  other  da 
ter,  but  by  juilice  and  fentence,  as  delinquents  a 
criminals.  Bucon. — He  had*  upon  firivolous  fi 
mifcs,  been  lent  for  as  a  delinquent,  and  bi 
brought  upon  his  knees.  Drjden. 

•  To  DELIQUATE.   v.  n.   [deliqueo,  LaJ» 
i.v/i.i  I.IIC  iicv.cimiy  uic  iiic«,vwi.  .jiuncj- —  To  melt ;  to  be  diflblved. — It  will  be  refolved 

No  Spring  nor  Summer  on  the  mountains  feen,    to  a  liquor  very  analogous  to  that  which  the  a 
Smiles  with  gay  fruits,  or  with  delightful  green,    mills  make  of  fait  of  tartar,  left  in  moift  ccU 

Addifon,    to  deliquate.  Bojle.-^S\xQh  an  ebullition  as  we 
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>  hfthe  mixture  of  fome  chymical  liquors ;  jedts,  but  are  produced  by  the  change  fnduife^  dfl 

the  common  fenforium,  the  patient  is  iaid  ta  W 


iof  vitrioly  and  deHquatcd  fait  of  tartar.  Cud» 

rtDELIQUATION.  «./•  W'V^tio,  Latin  J 
a  diiTohing. 
[QtyESCENCE,  in  chemiftry,  the  proper- 
I  certain  bodies  have  of  attradting  moif- 
£nxa  the  air»  and  thereby  becoming  liquid, 
property  is  never  found  but  in  faline  fub- 
or  nutters  containing  them.  It  is  caufed 
peat  affinity  which  thefe  fubftances  have 
vater.  The  more  fimple  they  are,  accord- 
Mr  Biacquer,  the  more  they  incline  to  de- 
ence.  Hence,  acids,  and  certain  alkalis^ 
lie  the  DAoft  iimple,  are  alfo  the  mod  deli- 
st iaits.  Many  neutral  ialts  are  deliquef- 
lidiiefly  thofe  whofe  bafes  are  not  faline  fub- 
p(t  Tbough  the  immediate  caufe  of  deliquef- 
^tstbe  attrad^ion  of  the  moifture  of  the  air, 
Iremaias  to  be  difcovered,  why  fome  falts 
this  moifture  powerfully,  and  others, 
I  feemingly  equally  (imple,  do  not  attract 
\A  The  vegetable  alkali,  for  indance,  at- 
inioifture  powerfully;  the  mineral  Alkali, 
\  to  appearance  equally  Iimple,  does  not 
VtL  at  all.  The  acid  of  tartar  by  itfelf  does 
t  the  moiilure  of  the  air ;  but  if  mixed 
Witt  which  has  a  little  attraction  for  moif- 
|6e  mixture  is  exceedingly  deliquefcent. — 
1  theories  have  been  fuggeded,  in  order  to 
pt  for  thefe  and  other  fimilar  faiJts;  but  we 
Ifct  too  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
iBofphere,  and  the  relation  its  conftituent 
pkiw  lo  thofe  of  terreftrial  fubftancesj  to  de- 
^»y  thing  with  certainty  on  this  head* 
i'DELiOUIUM.  «./.  Latin,  [a  chymi- 
*^i  A  diftiUation  by  diffblving  any  calcin- 
>  by  banging  it  up  id  moiit  cellars^  into 
I  humour.  JD/5. 
WuiQuiUM,  [from  deliqtkfcot  to  be  diflbl- 
icliemiAry,  fee  $  i.  Salt  of  tartar,  or 
"ialVali,  fet  in  a  cellar  or  other  moid  place, 
"a open  veflel,  refolves  or  runs  into  a  kind 
^called  by  the  cheroifts  oil  oi  tatiait per 

JI>«LiQuiu!ir,  or  7  in  medicine,  [from  Je^ 

"  !lciUM  ANiMi,    )linqUoy    to    fwoon,]    a 
gorfehiting  away ;  called  alfo  Asphyxia^ 
JSS^^^fjtbiat  Vtpotbjmia^  3Lnd  Jjnccpe. 
twUUMENT.   n./Mdeliram^ttim,  Lati 
IJ"?  Of  foolifh  fancy.  Dia. 
F*  BEURATE.  V,  w.  [Jeliro,  Latifl.]    To 
li?^^»  to  talk  or  ad  idl^.  J)u% 
^^EllRATION.  «./.  [dcliraiio,  Lat-l  ETot- 
R»;madnef3.  Di5. 

'  DELIRIOUS,  adj.  [deiintuy  Lat.]     Light- 

lb  k"*^**^'  doting.— The  peoplef  about  him 

r^Md  beiti  for  fome  \io\xr%  delirious  i  but 

^w  him  he  had  his  underftandiAg  as  well 

rf5;i^.  S-wift. 

y^J.'^^^^UM.  n.'f.  [Latm.)    Alienation 

Jt»  ^Jot^e.— Too  great  alacrity  and  prompt- 
I JJ^**^,  efpecially  in  perfons  naturally 
[l2|'"*f  temper,  is  a  figa  of  an  approaching  df- 
•*odiDafevcriIh^/inj//«there  is  a  fmall 

1  ,^^  of  the  brain.  Arbutbnot  on  Diet. 
itim'^i'**"'*'  ^  '•    y^^en  the  ideas  excited 
I  TquSt  ^  "°^  corrc^ond  to  the  external  ob- 


in  a  delirium.    See  Medicine,  Indea^ 

*  DELITIGATION.  «./.  [from  delUij^oy  Lat.1 
A  ftarving ;  a  chiding  ;  a  contending.  DiS. 

DELITZSCH.  of  DotiTZSCH,  a  town  of  Gljfi 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  tetrlto^ 
ry  %f  Leipfic,  containing  three  churches  and  4 
chapel.  It  was  burned  by  the  Huflites  in  the  yeaf 
14 iQ.  It  is  2a  miles  N.  of  Leipfic,  and  x6  £•  olr 
Halle. 

(i.)  *  Td  DELIVER,  v.a.  ideltDfer^  Vu]  >. 
To  fet  free ;  to  releafe. — 

Thus  Ihe  the  captive  did  deliwr  ; 
The  captive  thus  gave  Up  his  quiver.  PrUn 
a.  To  fave  j  to  refcue,^ Deliver  me,  O  rily  God| 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked,  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  unrighteous  and  cruel  man.  P/.  lixi.  4. — I 
was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of  Bf  aini 
ford ;  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit^ 
Counterfeiting  the  adion  of  an  old  woman,  deii* 
vered  me.  Shake/*  3.  To  ftirrender ;  to  put  int<^ 
one's  hand ;  to  refigft ;  to  give  up ;  to  yield.— Irf 
any  cafe  thou  flialt  deliver  him  the  pledge  agaiil 
when  the  fun  goeth  down.  Deut.  xxiv.  12.— And 
David  fdid  to  him,  canft  thou  bring  me  doWn  tc^ 
this  company  ?  Arid  he  faid,  fwear  unto  me  bj^ 
God,  thou  wilt  neither  kill  me,  nor  deliver  m€ 
into  the  hands  of  my  mafter,  and  I  will  bring  the(^ 
down  to  this  company,  x  Sam. — ^They  obeyed  lioi 
thy  commandments,  wherefore  thou  haft  deliver^ 
ed  us  for  a  fpoil,  and  into  captivity.  Toh,  iii..4. 
4.  To  give ;  to  offer ;  td  prefent. — Now  therefortf 
receive  no  more  money  of  your  acquaintance,  but 
deliver  it  for  the  breaches  of  the  houfe;  %  Kings* 
— Thou  fhalt  deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  hand^ 
after  the  former  manner,  when  thou  v;raft  his  but*' 
ler.  Gen.  xl.  13. — It  v^as  no  wonder  that  they^ 
who  at  fuch  a  time  could  be  corrupted  to  fram^ 
and  deliver  fuch  a  petition,  would  not  be  reform- 
ed by  fuch  an  anfwer.  Drjden,  5.  To  caift  away  ^ 
to  throw  off.— 

Charm 'd  with  that  virtuous  draughty  th*  ejc* 
alted  mind 
All  fenfe  of  Svoe  delivers  to  the  wmd*        Popei 
6.  To  difburden  a  woman  of  a  child. — 

On  her  fright  and  teivrs^ 
She  is  fomething  before  her  time  delivered.  Sbak* 
— Tully  was  long  ere  he  could  be  delivered  of  $ 
few  verfes,  and  thcfe  poor  ones  too.  Peacbam,  7^ 
To  fpeakj  to  tell;  to  relate  j  to  utter  j  to  proi» 
nounce. — 

A  mirth-moling  jeft^ 
Which  his  fai^tongue,  conceit's  expofitorf 
Delivers  in  foch  apt  and  gracious  words, 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tale.    Shaheft 
— I  knew  a  clergyman  who  appean^d  (o  deliver 
his  fermon  without  looking  into  his  notes.  Szvift. 
8,  To  exert  jp  motion.     Not  in  ufe.---Procle? 
feemed  fo  to  ovenun  his  age  in  ftrcngth,  that  Mu- 
fidorus  could  not  perform  any  aftiou  on  horfe  or 
foot  more  llrongly,  or  deli'Oer  that  ftrength  moi'ef 
niiTiibly.  Sidney. 

(2)  *  To  Deliver  oiER.  v.  a.  t-  Tor  put  in^ 
to  anothei's  hands;  to  leave  to  the  dtfcretidn  of 
another.— i3f//Trr  me  not  o\'er  unto  the  will  of 
mitJe  enemies ;  for  falfe  witneffes  are  rifen  up  a* 
caioft  me,  and  fuch  ps  breathe  out  cruelty,  f^frj, 
%  '»vli/ 
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xzvii.  i»4— The  conftables  have  dfU^verid  her  etxr  /qh, 
to  me,  and  ihe  niall  have  whipping  enough,  I 
warrant  her*  Sbakefpeare.  a.  To  give  fro«i  band 
to  hand ;  to  tranfmit. — If  a  true  account  may  be 
cxpedted  by  future  ages  from  the  prefcnt,  your' 
lordftiip  will  be  dell'vered  over  to  pofterity  in  a 
fairer  cbarader  than  I  hate  given.  Dryden.       / 

(3.)  *  7p  Deliver  up.  v.  a.    To  furrerder; 
to  give  up. — He  that  fpared  not  his  own  fon,  but 
deihuered  him  up  for  ufl  all,  how  Oiall  he  not,  With 
bim  alio,  freely  give  us  all  things  ?  Rom,  viii.  ^^2. 
Are  the  cities  that  1  got  wilh  wounds, 
Ddi'o^r^d  up  again  with  peaceful  words?   Shak. 
(i.)  ♦  DELIVERANCE,  n.f.  Iddivrbnte^  Fr.] 
1.  The  adk  of  freeing  from  captivity,  Oavery,  or 
any  opprtfTion ;  refcue. — He  hath  fent  me  to  heal 
the  broken  jiearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  recovering  of  Gght  to  the  blind,  to 
fet  at  liberty  thofe  that  are  bound.  Lukt  iv.  18.— 
Whate'er  befalls,  your  life  ftiall  be  my  care ; 
One  death  or  one  deliverance  we  will  (hare. 

,  Dryden<» 

1.  The  ad  of  delivering  a  thing  to  another :  now 
commonly  called  deliveryw-^ 

If  ferioully  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  iig,ht  deirverance,  1  have  fpoke 
With  one,  that  in  her  fex,  her  years  profeflion, 
Wifdom  and  conftancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  wcaknefs.  Shak4 
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5.  Ufc  of  the  limbs;  adivity.— Mufido 
could  not  perform  any  a^iof*  on  horfe  ur  f 
more  ftrongly,  or  deliver  that  ftrength  morenj 
bly,  or  become  the  delin^ry  more  gracefully, 
employ  all  morevirtuoully.  Sidney, — TheearH 
the  taller,  and  much  the  ftronger;  but  thed 
had  the  neater  limbs,  and  freer  delivery  fVH 
6.  Childbirth  —Like  as  a  womafl  with  child,  || 
draweth  near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  is  in  pi 
and  crieth  out.  la.  xxvi  7.  j 

(2.)  Delivery,  §  t.dr/  6.    See  MiDWiP| 

DELKENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  q^ 
circle  of  the  Upper  Ahine,  and  principaliM 
HeOe  Darmftadt,  5  miles  NNE.  of  Mentz.    ^ 

DELKIRAS,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey/* 
province  of  Natolia,  40  miles  W.  of  Tokat.*! 

^  DELL.  n.  fy  [horn  dat^   Dutch.)    A  pi| 


hole  in  the  ground,  and  cavity  in  the  earth,  «j 

than  a  ditch  and  narrower  than  a  valley.    Q 

lete.—  ; 

The  while,  the  famfe  unhappy  ewe, 

Whofe  clouted  leg  het  hurt  doth  (hew,       | 

Fell  headlong  into  a  dell.  SpA 

I  know  each  lane,  and  ev'ry  alley  green,^ 

'  Dingle,  or  bulhy  delf  of  this  wild  wood.  M 

But,  foes  to  funfliin  -,  moft  they  took  del| 

In  dslU  and  dales,  conceal'd  from  human  ^ 

DELLAMCOTTA,  a  fortrefs  in  Afia,  '^ 


(3.)  Deliverance,   CaPl,   the  SE.  point  of   country  of  Bootan,  which  coittmanda  the pl| 


land  of  Louifiadc ;  fo  named  by  BougainviUe,  in 
1768. 

•♦  DELIVERER,   n.  /.    [from  drliver.']     i.  A 
iaver ;  a  refcuet ;  a  preferttr;  a  releafer.— 
By  that  feed 
Is  meant  thy  great  deliverer^  who  Ihall  bruife 
The  ierpent's  head,  Milton 

—Andrew  Doria  has  a  ftatue  eredled  to  him  at 
the  entrance  of  the  doge's  palace,  with  the  glo* 
rious  title  of  deliverer  of  the  commonwealth.  Md. 
a.  A  relater;  one  that  communicates  fomefhing 
by  fpeech  or  WTiting.— Divers  chemical  expen* 
ments,  delivered  by  fober  authors,  have  been  be- 
lieved falfe,  only  bccaufe  the  menftruums  are  not 


pal  pais  over  the  mountains     It  was  taken! 
ftorm  in  17  73*  by  a  detachment  under  the 
mand  of  captain  John  Jones.    It  is  50  milesj 
of  Taflafucfon,  and  175  N.  of  Moorfti^ab 

DELLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depai 
of  Upper  Rhine,  9  miles  SE*  of  Beaufort. 

DELLF.    See  Delhi. 

DELLYS,  or  TEDDtLEs,  a  fea-port  towj 
Africa,  in  the  country  of  Algiers,  15  league^ 
of  Algiers.  ,    .1 

DELM,  Or     ■)  a  fiver  of  Germany,  which  I 

(i.)  DELME,3  into  the  Wefer,  near  DM 
horft.  ! 

(1.)  DfeLME,  a  tottrn  of  France,  in  the  drtj 


as  highly  reiJlified,  or  exquifitely  depuratttf,  as    ment  of  Meurthe,  6  miles  NW.  of  Chateau  Sll 
■    *■    •  '"  '"  -'    '  DELMENHORSr,aftrbngtownofGenni 

in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  OK 
burgh,  belonging  to  Denmark ;  feited  on 
Delm,  8  miles  SW.  of  Bremer.  It  has  about^ 
houfes  and  1400  inhabitants.  Lon.  8.  37*  ^*  ^ 
S^,  10.  N. 

DELMONT,  Delemont,  or  TalspeeI 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  late  circle  o(  the  I 
per  Rhine,  and  bilhopric  of  Bale,  fituated  on 
fide  of  a  hill,  near  the  conflux  of  the  Bicis 
the  Some.  It  contains  an  epifcopal  palace,  1 
convents,   and  about  800  inhabitants.    It  it 


thofe  that  were  ufed  by  the  deliverers  of  thofe  ex- 
periments.  Beyle, 

(i.)  *  DELIVERY.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  i. 
The  2L&,  of  delivering.  %,  Releafe ;  refcue ;  lav- 
ing.— 

He  fu'ore,  with  lobs, 

That  he  would  labour  my  delivery^  Shake/. 

3.  A  furrender;  a<a  of  giving  up.  — After  the^/z- 
^ery  of  your  royal  father*8  perfon  into  the  hands 
of  the  army,  I  undertaking  to  the  queen  mother, 
that  I  w«uld  find  fome  means  to  get  accefs  to  him, 
fhe  was  pleafed  to  fend  me. 


i-)^/b«»f.— Nor  did    ,   

he  in  any  degree  contribute  to  the  delivery  of  his  mile.-  SSW.  of  Bale,  and  li  ESE.  of  Porentrii 

houfe,  Which  was  at  firft  imagined,  bccauie  it  was  ( i .)  DFLOS,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  1 

fo  ill,  or  not  at  all' defended    Clurendon.    4.  Ut-  famous  in  ancient  hiftory.    Originally  it  «  rep' 

terance ;  pronunciation ;  fpeech.-  We  allege*  what  ed  to  have  been  a  floating  ifland,  but  afterwa 

the  fcriptures  themfelves  do  ufually  fpeak,  for  the  it  became  fixed,    ft  was  fabled  to  have  been 

faviug  force  of  the  word  of  God,  not  with  reftraint  birth  place  of  Apollo  and  Diana.    AncienU] 

to  any  certain  kind  ot  delivery^  but  howfoever  the  was  governed  by  its  own  king?.     Vivgi'  n^^" 

fame  (hall  chance  to  be  nuuie  known.  Hocker.—l  Anius  a  king  of  Delos,  in  the  time  of  the  1« 

was  charmed  with  the  gr^ce  ulntfs  of  his  figure  war,  who  was  alfo  high  prieft  ot  ApoHo,  J^na 


and  delivery^  as  well  as  with  his  difcourfe   Addi'   tcrlained  ^neas  with  great  kindocfs. 
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!■»  aSoved  the  ^elians  to  enjof  their  ancient 
Bbcrtifi,  after  they  had  reduced  the  reft  of  the 
GiTciin  iflanda.     In  alter  ag<^s,  the  Athenians 
Vide  tfaetnfeifes  makers  of  it ;  and  held  it  till  they 
wcK  driTOi  out  by  Mithridates  the  Great,  who 
gmted  the  inhabitants  many  privileges,  and  ex- 
cnpted  them  from  all  forts  of  taxes.    At  prefeot 
k  is  quite  abandoned ;  the  lands  being  covered 
vith  rains  and  rubbifh,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 
oite  incapable  of  cukivation.    The  inhabitants 
•  Mfcooe,  who  hold  it  now,  pay  but  ten  crowni 
kd  tax  to  the  Grand  Signior  for  an  ifland  which 
noDce  one  of  the  richeft  in  the  w6rld.    Strabo 
mdCaliiinachas  tell  u«  that  Dclos  was  watered 
if  the  river  Inapus:  but  Pliny  calls  it  only  a 
'  ^ ;  and  adds,  that  its  waters  fwellcd  and  aba- 
ted it  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of  the  Nile.    At 
iRfait  there  is  no  riyer  in  the  ifland,  but  ooe  of 
Ikoobieft  fprings  in  the  world,  iz  paces  in  dia- 
ptff,  aad  inclofed  partly  by  rocks  and  partly 
ijitnll.    Mount  Cvnthus  is,  by  Strabo,  pla- 
ftdiearthe  city  (N®  ^0  and  faid  to  be  fo  high, 
tethe  whole  iJiand  w  !8  covered  by  its  fhadow ; 
liBodem  travellers  fpeak  cf  it  as  a  hill  of  a  very 
ibdente  height.     It  is  but  one  block  of  granite, 
Mm  that  fide  which  feced  the  city  into  regular 
4^  and  inclofed  on  both  €des  by  a  wall.    On 
Jb  lap  of  the  mountain  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  re- 
.:iBMof  a  (lately  building,  with  a  mofaic  pave- 
M,  maoy  br<^eti  pillars,  and  other  valuable 
jtounents  of  antiquity     From  an  infcription 
Aovcred  there,  which  mentions  a  vow  made  to 


an  ova!  bafon  made  at  an  iromenfe  expe ncc,  for 
the  repreftntation  of  fca  fights  ;  and  a  xroft  mag- 
nificent theatre.    The  temple  of  Apollo  was,  ac- 
cording-to  PUifarch,  begun  by  Eryjicbtm  the  fon 
of  Cecrops ;  but  afterwards  enlarged  .ind  embeJ- 
liihcd  at  the  common  chnrges  of  all  the  dates  of 
Greece.    He  adds,  that  it  was  one  of  the  mofft 
ftately  buildings  in  the  nniverfe  ;  and  fpeaks  of  an 
altar  in  it,  >vhich,  in  his  opinion,  deferved  a  place 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world.     It  wah  built 
with  horns  of  various  animals,  fo  artificially  a*- 
dapted  to  one  another,  that  they  hung  together 
without  any  cement.    This  altar  is  Aiid  to  have 
been  a  pt* rfedt  cube ;  and  the  doubling  it  was  a 
famous  mathematical  problem  among  the  ancients. 
This  went  under  the  name  of  Problema  Deliacum; 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  prrpcfed  by  the  omcle, 
to  free  the  country  from  a  plague,  which  was  to 
ceafe  when  the  problem  was  folved.    The  trunk 
of  the  famous  ftatue  of  Apollo,   mentioned  hj 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  is  flill  an  objed  of  great  admi- 
ration to  travellers.  It  is  without  head,feety  arms, 
or  legs ;   but  from  the  parts  that  yet  remain  it 
plainly  appears,  that  the  ancients  did  not  exagge- 
rate when  they  commended  it  as  a  wonder  of  art* 
It  was  of  a  gigantic  fize,  thoagh  cut  out  of  a  fingle 
block  of  marble-;  the  ihoulders  being  6  feet  broad, 
and  the  thighs  9  feet  round.    At  a  fmall  diftance 
from  this  ftatue  lies,  amongft  confufed  heaps  of 
broken  x;olumns,  architraves,  bafes,  chapiters,  &c. 
a  f<)uare  piece  of  marble  15^  feet  long,  10  feet  o 
inches  broad.,  and  a  fi?et  ^^  inches  thick ;  which 


.    ,  it,  Ifis,  and  A^ubi8,  fome  have  conjefiuredv  undoubtedly  ferved  as  a  pedeftal  for  this  colofius. 

SttoD  this  hili  ftood  a  temple  dedicated  to  thefe  It  bears,  in  very  fair  chara^ers,  this  infcription 

SnptiaQ  deities,  though  no  where  mentioned  in  in  Greek,  "  the  Naxians  to  Apollo.'^     Plutarch 

Ig^'   So  very  facred  was  the  ifland  of  Delos  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Nicias,  that  he  cairfed  to  be 

Mhy  the  ancients,  that  hofUlities  were  fufpend-  fet  up,  near  the  temple  of  Delos,  a  huge  pnlm 

^kf  nations  at  war,  when  they  ham>ened  to  meet  tree  of  brafs,  which  he  confecrated  to  Apo'o; 

.iltius  place.    LJvy  tells  us,  that  fome  Roman  de-  ^nd  adds,  that  a  violent  ftorm  of  wind  threw  down 

^fMks  being  obliged  to  put  in  at  Delos,  in  their  this  tree  on  a  coloflian  ftatue  raifed  by  the  inha- 

^pHt  to  Syria  and  Egypt,  found  the  galleys  of  bitants  of  Naxos     Round  the  tt  mpic  wrre  mag- 

M»s  king  of  Macedon,  and  thofe  of  Eumenes  nificent  porticoes  b&ilt  at  the  charge  of  various 

^ofPergamus,  anchonsd  in  the  fame  harbour,  princes,  as  appe.irs  from  infcriptions  whi«jh  are 

mgh  tbeie  two  princes  were  then   at  war.—  ft  ill  very  plain.    The  names  of  Philip  king  of  Ma- 

•waat  this  ifland  was  a  general  afylum,  and  the  cedon,  Dionyfius  Eutyches,  Mithridates  Euerge- 

.j^tedioa  extended  to  ^1  living  creatures,  dogs  tes,  Mithridates  Eupator,  kings  of  Pontua,  and 


ftepted ;  for  this  reafon  it  abounded  with  hares» 
^M)gs  bring  fuffered  to  enter  it.  No  dead  body 
jgfirffered  to  be  buried  in  it,  nor  was  any  woman 
■fctil  to  lie  in  there ;  all  dying  perfons,  and  wo- 
rn leady  to  be  delivered,  were  carried  over  to 
Jk  ttighbouriog  ifland  of  Rhenxa.  It  is  now 
SPU  DiLt. 

*i^  Delos,  an  extenfive  city  in  the  above 

(>r  I.)  which  occupied  a  fpacious  plain, 

from  the  one  coaft  to  the  other.    It  was 


Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  are  found  on  feveral 
pedeftals. — To  this  temple  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands  fent  yearly  a  company  of  vir- 
gins to  celebrate,  with  ^lancing,  the  teftival  of  A- 
pollo  and  Diana,  and  to  make  offerings  in  the 
name  of  their  refpciSlive  cities. 

♦  DELPH.  «./.  Ifrom  Delfts  the  name  of  the 
<;apital  of  Delftland.]  A  fine  fort  of  earthen  ware. 
A  fuppcr  worthy  of  herfelf ; 

Five  nothings  in  five  plates  of  Delpb.        S<wift. 

(i.)  DELPHI,  in  ancient  gebgraphy,  a  town 
of  Phocis  ^tnated  on  the  SW.  extremity  of  mount 
Pamaffus.  It  was  famous  for  a  temple  and  ora- 
cle of  Apollo,  of  which  the  following  was  faid  to  ^ 
be  the  origin  :  A  number  of  goats  that  were  fred- 
ing  on  mount  Pamaflus  came  near  a  place  which 
had  a  deep  and  long  perforation.  The  fttam 
which  iflued  from  the  hole  feemed  to  irfpire  the 
goats,  and  they  played  and  friiked  about  in  fuch 
an  uncommon  manner,  that  the  herd  was  tempt- 
ed to  lean  on  the  hole,  and  fee  what  myfteries  the 


y  peopled,  and  the  richeft  city  in  the  Archipe- 
^y, especially  after  the  deftrudion  of  Corinth  ; 
i^Wanls  flocking  thither  from  all  parts,  both 
^jfccoant  of  the  immunity  they  enjoyed,  and  of 
tP^BBvenient  fituation  between  Europe  and  Afia. 
1^?^  ^^  ^  ®0€  ^  tb^  ''^•^  frequented  empo- 
i*g^  world ;  and  Pliny  feys,  that  all  the  com- 
iSjg"  ^  Europe  and  Afia  were  fold,  pur- 
iffy*  Or  exchanged  in  it.  It  contained  many 
lP«7  IwiWiiigs ;  at  the  temples  of  Apollo,  Di- 

^J***  I-atOna;  the ftortiCOeS  of  Ph>lip  of  Ma^      cu  lu  ican  un  mc  nuic,  anu  icr  v»iiul  u'jriictica  LUC 

fn^  lad  Uoojfittfl  £utycbe8)  a  gyouia^um';  place  contained.  He  was  immediately  feizcd  with 

R«gitizedby(o.OOgl€fit 


ran  away,  and  left  her  alone  to  expire,  as  wa« 
lieved,  of  the  god.  Her  part  was  unpleaCaotj  fa 
if  (he  declined  ading,  they  dragged  her  by  fo 
to  the  tripod.  The  habit  of  her  order  waa  t 
of  virgins.  The  rules  enjoined  temperance  i 
chaftity,  and  prohibited  luxury  in  apparel.  1 
feafon  of  enquiry  was  in  the  fpring,  dunng 
month  called  Bufius ;  after  which  Apollo  i 
fuppofed  to  vifit  the  altars  of  the  Hyperbbre? 


DEL  (     13^    )  DEL 

I  fit  of  entfiufiafm,  his  expreflions  were  wild  and  yfm  was  fo  terrible,  that  the  P"^^*  f^^  f°PP]^ 
f  l^travag^nt,  and  pafled  for  prophecies.  This  cir- 
(tumftance  was  foon  known  about  the  country, 
^pd  manyexperienced  the  fame  enthufiaftic  infpi- 
fatioQ*  The  place  was  revered  ;  a  temple  was 
trecVed  to  Apollo;  and  a  city  built,  which  be- 
p^me  the  moft  illuftrious  in  Phocis.  The  influ- 
ence of  its  oracle  controlled  the  councils  of  dates, 
^ircdied  the  couffe  of  armies,  and  decided  the 

fate  of  kingdoms.   Theancienthiftory  of  Greece  is    .^^^ . ,  -  .. 

fqll  of  its  energy,  and  an  e.irly  rcgifter  of  its  autho-    The  city  of  Delphi  arofe  in  the  form  ot  a  t!i^ 
pty.    The  circumjacent  cities  were  the  ftewards    upon  the  winding  declivity  of  Pamaflus,  wl[ 
^nd  guardians  of  the  god.    Their  deputies  com-    fantaAic  tops  overwhelmed  rt  [>|^^5^,^t^ 
jpofed  the  famous  Amphidlyonic  alTembly,  which 
pnqe  guided  Greece. 

{%.)  Delphi,  accoVnt  of  the  templI  at. 
The  temple  of  Apollo  was  at  fir  ft  a  hind  of  cot- 
|age  coyered  with  boughs  of  laurc! ;  but  he  was 
Wrly  providiid  with  a  better  habitation.  An  edifice 
pf  ftone  was  eredled  by  Trophonius  and  Agame- 
dcs,  which  fubfifted  about  700  years,  and  was 
{jurnt  in  the  year  636  after  the  deftruclion  of  Troy, 
jmd  A.A.  C.  548.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  hymn 


_-. -_^ ,vm 

the  N.  while  two  immenfe  rocks  rendered  itui 
ct^fiible  on  the  E,  and  W."  and  the  nigged  i 
fliapelefs  mount  Cirphis  defended  it  on  the 
The  foot  of  Cirphis  was  waihed  by  the  n 
Pliflus,  whofe  waters  fell  into  the  fea,  a  few  Icag 
from  the  city.  This  inacceflfible  and  romai 
fituation  from  which  the  place  derived  the  in 
of  Delphi,  or  /olUary,  was  rendered  ftiil  n 
ftrlking,  by  the  innumerable  echoes  which  mi 
plied  every  found,  and  increafed  the  ignorant 


to  Apollo  afcribed  to  Homer.  An  opulent  and  neration  of  vifitants  for  the  god  of  the  orti 
jtluftrious  family,  called  Alcmo'omdj:,  which  had  The  artful  minifters  of  Apollo  gradually  coiu;^ 
<5ed  from  Athens  and  the  tytant  Hippias,  con-  fuch  objeds  in  the  groves  and  temple  as  were 
-Iraaed  with  the  deputies  for  the  building  of  .V  ted  to  aftouifli  the  fenfes  of  the  adminng  mi 
^lew  temple,  and  exceeded  their  aprecment.  The  tude.  The  fplendor  of  marble,  the  map^c  ot  pal 
front  was  raifed  with  Parian  marble,  inltead  of  ing,  the  invaluable  ftatues  of  gold  and  hlvCT, 
th0  ftone  called  Porus ;  which  rcfcmbled  it  in  prefcnted  not  the  refemhlance  of  any  eartfclf 
trhitenefs,  but  was  not  fo  hravv.  A  Corinthian  bitation,  but  rather  the  image  of  Olympus,  ao^ 
IX-as  the  architea.  The  pediments  were  adorrcd  ed  and  enlightened  by  the  aaual  P^^\^"*^.^ 
$vith  Diana,  Latona,  Apollo,  and  the  MuTea; 
the  fetting  of  the  fun ;  with  Bacchus,  and  the 
Thyades.  The  architraves  were  decorated  with 
feolden  armour  j  bucklers  fufpended  by  the  Athe- 
piana  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  fliiclds 
taker!  from  the  Qauls  under  Brexmus.  In  the  por- 
tico were  infcribed  the  celebrated  maxims  of  the 
^  fages  of  Greece.  There  was  an  image  of  Ho* 
tner,  and  in  the  cell  was  an  altar  of  Neptune,  with 
ftatues  of  the  Fates,  and  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo. 
Near  the  hearth  before  the  altar,  ftood  the  iron 
cnair  of  Pindar.  In  the  fan(5liiary  was  an  image 
ftf  Apol'o  gilded.  The  inclofure  was  of  great  ex- 
tcntj  and  filled  with  treafurcs,  in  which  many 
.ptiejj  had  confccrated  tenths  of  fpoils  taken  in  war, 


gods.  Though  the  protection  and  fuperin 
ence  of  this  precious  depofitory  of  riches  art 
perftition  belonged  to  the  Arophi<5tyon«,  ye« 
inhabitants  of  Delphi  always  dire^ed  the  relirf 
ceremonies,  and.condu(fted  the  important  buj^ 
of  prophecy:  It  was  their  province  alone  to^ 
mine  when,  and  on  what  occafion,  the  Pyf 
Ihould  mount  the  facred  tripod,  to  receivt ' 
prophetic  fteams  by  which  (lie  communicatedJJ 
Apollo.  When  overflowing  with  the  Ue^W 
infpir^tion,  fhe  uttered  the  confufed  words, 
frantic  founds,  fuppofed  to  be  f"gg*^^^jy. 
impulfe-of  the  god ;  the  Delphians  collected  a 
founds,  reduced  them  into  order,  ah i mated  t« 
with   fenfe,  and  adorned  them   with  ha«w 


tor  and  ftatuary,  gods,  heroes,  and  illuftrious 
perfons,  were  feen  colleded  and  arranged  ;  the 
inequ;ilities  of  the  aVea  or  acclivity  contributing 
^o  a  f.  11  difplny  of  the  nob'e  aiTemblagc. 

^3.)  Delphi,  HISTORY  of  the  oracle  of, 


that  they  were  regarded,  not  merely  as  ane 
ants  and  worfliippers,  but  as  the  peculiar  taa 
Qf  the  god.  There  number  was  confideraWy, « 
never  exaftly  afcertained,  as  ;*!!  the  princip^ 
habitants  of  Delphi,  claiming  an  immediate  n 
The  oracles  were  delivered  by  a  prieftefs  called  Py-  lion  to  Apollo,  were  intitled  to  °^^^*'**5  ^ 
thia,  who'ieceived  the  prophetic  influence  in  the  rites  of  his  fan*^uary ;  and  even  the  ^^^^rj.. 
fp'lowing  manner.  A  lofty  tripod,  decked  with  were  continually  employed  m  dances,  len  j 
iVurel,  was  placed  over  the  aperture,  whence  the  proceffion?,  and  all  the  gay  P*S^*"^^.?|.i„  fi 
Facred  vapour  iflued.  The  prieftefs,  after  waihing  gant  fuperftition-  Delphi  was  con^^^l^.V^  r, 
her  body,  and  efpeciallv  her  hair,  in  the  cold  lya-  ated  for  the  copflux  of  votaries,  lymg  ^^V^  e^^ 
tsr  of  CalLilia,  niountcd  on  it,  to  receive  the  di-  tre  of  Greece,  and,  as  was  then  »";*?*"^i  ^ 
yine  eflliivia.  She  were  a  crown  of  Uurel,  and  uniycrfe.  It  was  cuftomary  for  thole  wn 
fhook  a  facred  tree  wliioh  grew  by.  Sometimes  fultrd  t^e  oracle  to  makerichprelentstow  5 
fhe  chewed  the  leaves  ;  and  the  frenzy  which  fol-  his  fcrvants  and  priefts  feafted  on  the  nun  ^ 
lowed  may  with  probability  be  attributed  to  this  viAims  which  were  r,.rificed  to  n*^*^^*^^ 
Vfage,  and  the  gentler  or  more  violent  fymptoms 
tp  the  quantity  taken.    In  one  inl^ance  the  paroaj^- 


rich  magnificence  of  bis  temple  ^^^}^T^£i 
verbi?il  eycn  in  t^e  age  of  Hwen    In  ^^^^^ 
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CtDESVs,  the  wealthiett  of  monarclis,  was  par- 
ticularly munificent  in  bis  donations.  The  facred 
rppofitoij  of  opulence  was  therefore  often  the 
objed  of  plunder .  Neoptolemus  the  fon  of  A- 
chiiles»  wkB  ilain,  while  facrificing,  by  a  prieft, 
aa  (jifjpidon  of  a  defign  of  that  kind.  Xerxes  di- 
fided  his  army  at  Panopeus,  and  proceeded  with 
tiie  main  body  through  Boeotia  into  Attica,  while  a 
patjr  of  them,  keeping  Pamalfus  on  the  right,  ad- 
woctd  along  Schiftc  to  Delphi ;  but  they  were 
feized  with  a  panic  when  near  Ilium,  and  fled. 
Tins  monarch,  it  is  iiiid,  was  as  well  apprifed  of 
fee  contents  of  the  temple  and  the  fumptuous  of- 
faings  of  Halyattes,  and  Croefus,  as  of  the  effedls 
k  bad  left  behind  in  his  own  palace.  The  divine 
lend  was  feized  by  the  Phocenfians  under  Philo- 
beltts,  and  diffipjtcd  in  a  long  war  with  the  Am- 
tfeiayons.  The  Gauls  experienced  a  reception 
ke  that  of  the  Persians,  and  manifefted  fimilar 
tffinay  and  fuperftition.  Sylla,  more  wife,  want- 
IDg  money  to  pay  his  army,  fent  to  borrow  from 
tte  holy  treafury,  and  when  his  meflenger  would 
Iwe frightened  him,  by  reporting  a  prodigy,  that 
4c  found  of  a  harp  had  been  heard  from  within 
tkfinduary,  replied,  it  was  a  fign  that  the  god 
tar  happy  to  oblige  him.  The  trade  of  Apollo, 
iftrrit  had  flouriibed  for  a  long  period,  was  lru|| 
hf  the  nial-pra<ftices  of  fome  concerned  in  the 
firtncrfliip,  who  were  conviAed  of  bribery  and 
ttniption,  and  ruined  the'charafter  of  their  prin- 
ftsl  The  temple,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  was 
*  ftfnced  to  extreme  poverty;  but  the  ofFermgs 
tlich  remained  were  very  numerous.  Apollo 
**ifilent,  except  fome  offers  at  intervals  to  re- 
|aia  his  loft  credit.  Nero  attempted  to  drive  him, 
Ji  it  were  by  violence,  from  the  cavern ;  killing 
■tt  at  the  mouth  and  polluting  it  with  blood ; 
kit  be  lingered  on,  and  would  not  entirely  for- 
fifcf  it  Anfwers  were  reported  as  given  by  him 
•fenrards,  but  not  without  fufpicion  of  forgery. 
An  uncle  of  Apollo  at  another  plice  informed 
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temple ;  but  he  was  admooifhed  by  in  oracTc  td 
reprefent  to  the  emperor  the  deplorable  condition 
of  the  place.  '  Tell  him  the  well-built  court  is 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Phcebut  has  not  a  cottage 
nor  the  prophetic  laurel,  nor  the  {peaking  foun- 
tain, Cojhtij;  and  even  the  beautiful  water  is  ex* 
tind.'    SeeDELPHos. 

DELPHIANS,  the  natives  of  Delphi. 

DELPHINI.    See  Dauphins. 

DELPHINIA,  in  ant^iquity,  f^afts  which  the 
inhabitants  of  ^gina  celebrated  in  honour  of  A^ 
polio  Delpbinius, 

DELPHINIUM,  DOLPHIN  flower,  or  lahx- 
*PtjR  :  A -genus  of  the  trigynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  pplyandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  na^ 
tural  method  ranking  under  the"26th  order,  Mtd- 
ttfiliqua.  There  is  no  calyx :  the  petals  are  fiiej 
the  ne<5larium  blBd,  and  horned  behind ;  the  fili- 
qua  three  or  one.  There  are  7  fpecies ;  4  «recuU 
tivated  in  gardens.  Two  of  thefe  are  annual,  and 
two  perennial.  They  are  herbaceous  plants  of 
upright  growth,  rifing  from  iS  inches  to  4  feet  ta 
height,  garni flied  with  fineK-  divided  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  pentapetak>U8  flow- 
ers of  blue,  red,  whitey  or  violet  colours.  Ooe 
fpecies,  vie. 

D^LPHINltJM    CON  SOLID  A,    IS    foUud    wild   III 

feveral  parts  of  Britain,  and  grows  in  com  ^Ids. 
According  to  Mr  Withering,  the  exprefled  juice 
of  the  petals,  with  a  little  alum,  makes  a  good 
blue  ink.  The  feeds  are  acrid  and  poifonous. 
When  cultivated,  the  bloflbms  often  become 
double.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  this  plant ;  horfip» 
arc  not  fond  of  it ;  cows  and  fwine  refufe  it,^— 
The  annual  dolphin  flower  makes  a  very  fine  s^p- 
pearance  in  gardens,  and  is  eafily  propagated  by 
feeds ;  bemg  fo  hardy,  that  it  thrives  in  any  fott 
or  (it nation. 

DELPHINIUS,  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  fo  called^ 
as  it  is  pretended,  becaufe  he  afTumed  the  form  of 
a  dolphin,  to  conduct  Caftalius  and  his  colony  from 


tbc  confultcrs,  that  he  fhculd  no  more  recover    the  iile  of  Crete  to  the  Sinus  Criffinis  Delpbifiium^ 


l*teance  at  Delphi,   but  enjoined  the  continu- 
**e  of  the  accuflomed  offerings. 

(4.)  Delphi,  modern  history  of.   The  city 

^  Delphi  was  free  under  the  Romans.    In  the 

JBc  of  Pauianias,  who  has  particularly  defcribed 

^  there  ftill  remained  an  invaluable  treafnre  of 

^Woftrings  within  the  court  of  the  temple.  The 

fc,5j*cr,  variety,  and  beauty  of  thefe  were  pro- 

"'ywjs.    The  ftore  appeared  inexhauftible;  and 

jc  robbery  of  Nero,  who  removed  500  brazen 

rj^  ^a«  rather  regretted  than  perceived.  The 

-  2  *^'^^'^^^*>  though  empty,  ferved  as  memo- 

"■h  of  the  piety  and  glory  of  the  cities  which  e- 

^jfttti  them.    The  Athenian  portico  preferred 

wt  beaks  of  fhips  and  the  brazen  Ihields ;  tro- 

F^BWon  in  the  Peloponneflan  war.   And  a  mul- 

jWc  of  curlofities  remained  untouched.    Con- 

™jw  the  Great,  however,  proved  a  more  fatal 

"■"^~  to  Apollo  and  Delphi,  than  either  Sylla 


one  of  the  courts  of  judicature  of  the  Athenians; 
fo  called  from  the  proximity  of  the  place,  wbenQ 
they  held  their  alTemblies,  to  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo Delphinius. 

(I.)  DELPHINUS,  the  Dolphioi  in  aftrononnr. 
See  Astronomy,  §  54^. 

(II.)  Delphinus,  the  dolphin,  in  soologf^ 
a  genus  of  fifhes  belonging  to  the  order  of  Cete. 
There  are  four  fpecies,  viz. 

i.  Dflphinus  delphis,  the  trvb  dolphiv. 
Hiftorians  and  philofophers  feem  t6  have  contend« 
ed  who  fhould  invent  moft  fables  concerning  this 
flfli.  It  was  confecrated  to  thte  gods,  was  cele- 
brated in  the  earlieft  time  for  its  fondnefs  of  the 
human  race,  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Uie 
jacredfjhy^xi^  diftineuifhed  by  thofe  of  ^0^ •^«fog' 
and  philanthropyi.  ft  gave  rife  to,  a  long  train  3i 
inrentious,  proofs  of  thecwdulity  and  ignorance 
of  the  times.  Ariftotle  fteert  the  cleareft  of  alf 
from  thefe  fables,  and  gives  in  gene- 
biftory  of  this  animal ;  but  the  elder 

""*' — '  '  "^ '"^  I*J»ny»  iElian,  and  others,  feem  to  preferve  no 

P«J  and  the  celebrated  Pan  dedicated  by  the    bounds  in  their  belief  of  the  tal(?8  related  of  thiii 

^Wkcitiei  after  the 'war  with  the  Medes,  were    filh's  attachment  to  mankind.   Scarce  an  accident 

'*  S'Ly^^  Sozomen   wrote  his  hiftory.    Af-    could  happen  at  fea,  but  the  dolphin  offered  him- 

5"*«4»  Juliag  fcnt  Oribafijas  to  reilorc  the  Mi  to  canvey  to  fliore  ^e  unfortunato*    Anon 

.  '    ,    the 
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^w  tntifician,  when  flung  into  the  ocean  by  the 
ptrate$,  was  received  and  fived  by  this  benevolent 
Hfh.    (Ov'dii  fafii.  Lib,  ii.  113.)  We  are  at  a  lofs 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  thofe  fables^  fince  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  dolphin  (bows  a  greater 
attachment  to  mankind^  than  the  reft  of  the  ceta* 
<:eoas  '• :  ibe.     We  know,  that  at  prefent  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  fi(h  and  the  porpoise  are  far  from 
being  efteemed  favoarable  omens  by  the  feamen  ; 
for  their  boiindings,  fprings,  and  frolics  in  the 
water,  are  held  to  be  fare  (igns  of  an  approaching^ 
gale.    It  is  during  their  leaps  out  of  that  element, 
Siat  they  aflbme  a  temporary  form  that  is  not  na- 
tural to  them;  but  which  the  ancient  p>. inters  and 
iculptors  have  almoft  always  given  them.    A  dol- 
phin is  fcarce  ever  exhibited  by  the  ancients  in  a 
ftraight  fhapc,  but  almoft  always  incurv.ited :  fuch 
are  thofe  on  the  coin  of  Alexander  the  Great,  pre^ 
ierved  4>y  Belon,  as  well  as  on  fevcral  other  pieces 
of  antiquity.    The  poets  defer! be  them  much  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
the  one  had  borrowed  from  the  other.    (See  Senec, 
Traf^*  Af^ntn.  4^0.)    The  natural  fhape  of  the  dol- 
phin is  almoft  ftraight,  the  back  being  very  flighl- 
ly  incurvated,  and  the  body  flender :  the  nofe  is 
long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  not  much  unlike  the 
4>e2k  of  fome  bh-ds,  for  which  reafon  the  French 
.call  it  I* eye  dt  mer.    See  Plate  C^fy-  1.     It  has  in 
aH  40  teeth;  21  in  the  fipper  jaw  and  19  in  the 
lower;  a  little  above  an  inch  long,  conic  at  their 
upper  end,   (harp  pointed,   bending  a  little  ia. 
They  are  placed  at  Anall  diftances  from  each  o- 
ther;  fo  that  when  the  mouth  .is  fliut,  the  teeth 
4fi  both  jaws  lock  into  one  another.    The  fpout* 
^o4e4s  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  head  ;  the  tail 
i»  ferailunar;  the  ikin  is  fmooth,  the  colour  of 
the  back  and  fides  dulky,  the  belly  whitifh:  it 
IWima  with  great  fwiftnefs;  and  its  prey  is  6(h. 
It  was  formerly  reckoned  a  great  delicacy:  Dr 
Caiuft  lays,  that  one,  which  was  taken  in  his  time, 
was  thought  a  prefent  worthy  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  diftributed  part  of  it  among  bis  friends^ 
It  [was  roafted  and  drefled  with  per{)ovfe  f.iuce, 
'  cntde  of  crumbs  of  fine  wheat  bread,  mixed  with 
vinegar  and  fugar.    This  ipedes  of  dolphin  muft 
iioi  be  confounded  with  that  to  which  feamen 
.  ^rve  the  name;  the  latter  being  quite  another  kind 
of  fifh,  viz.  the  corfphtena  hhpuru  of  Linnaeus, 
«nd  the  iora^  mi  the  Portuguefe. 

i>.  Dklp«inu8  lbucas,  afpeciescalledbythe 
Germans  twit-Jifcb^  and  by  the  RuQians  »eluga  $ 
both  (ignifying  i»hiieM>:  but  to  this  the  laft 
add  "morfiauiy  *'  of  the  iea,''  by  way  of  diftingmfli- 
ing  it  from  a  fpecies  of  fturgeon  fo  named.  The 
li^d  is  fliort^  nofe  blunt:  fpiracle  fmall,  of  the 
form  of  a  crefcent :  eyes  very  minute :  mouth 
fmall :  in  each  fide  of  each  jaw  are  nine  teeth, 
ihort,  and  rather  blunt  \  thofe  of  the  upper  jaw 
,«re  bent  and  hollowed,  fitted  to  receive  the  teeth, 
of  the  lower  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  clofed  ;  pec- 
toral fins  ttearly  of  an  oval  form :  beneath  the  ikin 
0iay  be  felt  the  bones  of  5  fingers,  which  termi- 
nate at  the  edge  of  the  fin  in  5  very  (enfible  pro- 
jedions.  This  brings  it  into  the  next  of  rank 
in  the  ordeV  offings  with  the  ManatL  The  tail 
is  dividea  into  two  lobes,  which  lie  horizontally, 
l>nt  do  not  fork,  except  a  little  at  their  bafe.  The 
jbody  if  obioo^  and  rathcx  Aender^  tapering  frgpi 
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the  back  (which  is  a  Jittle  elevated)  to  the  tail.  Ji 
is  quite  deftitute  of  the  dorfal  fin.  Its  length  n 
from  z  2  to  18  feet.  It  makes  great  ufe  pf  \u  taj 
in  fwimming ;  for  it  bends  that  part  under  it,  as  i 
lobfter  doea  its  tail,  and  works  it  with  fuch  forQ 
aa  to  dart  along  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arroic 
It  is  common  in  all  tlie  Ar(ftic  feas ;  and  forms  ai 
article  of  commerce,  being  taken  on  account  ^ 
its  blubber.  They  are  numerous  in  the  Gu^ 
of  St  Lawrence,  and  go  with  the  tide  as  high  i 
Quebec.  There  are  fisheries  for  them  and  |tt 
common  porpoiib  in  the  river*  A  confiderm 
quantity  of  oil  is  extra^ed ;  and  of  their  ikinf  1 
made  a  fort  of  Morocco  leather,  thin,  yet  ftrotf 
enough  to  refift  a  mulket  Wll.  They  are  ffeavd 
in  the  Dwina  and  the  Oby ;  and  go  in  fmall  {| 
milicsfrom  ^  to  10,  and  advance  pretty  far  upt 
rivers  in  purfuit  of  filh.  They  are  ufually  c 
in  nets,  but  are  fometimes  harpooned, 
bring  only  one  young  at  a  time,  which  " 
ihey^row  white  as  they  advance  in  age,  the  ch 
firft  commencing  on  tjie  belly.  They  are  apt  | 
follow  boats,  as  if  they  were  tamed ;  and  ap 
extremely  beautiful,  by  reafon  of  their  refplea 
whitencfs. 

>ti.  X.  Delphinus  orca,  the  crampusi  1 
/ound  from  the  length  of  15  feet  to  that  of  % 
Tt  is  remarkably  thick  in  proportion  to  its  lengt 
one  of  18  feet  ocjng  in  the  thickeft  place  10  ft 
diameter.    With  reafon,  then  did  Pliny  call  tf 
'*  an  immenfe  heap  of  flelh  armed  with  drcadf 
teeth."    It  is  extremely  voracious ;  aiKi  will  u 
even  fpare  the  porpoife,  a  congenerous  fiih.    It 
fad  to  be  a  great  enemy  to  the  whale,  and  t| 
it  will  faften  on  it  like  a  dog  on  a  bull,  till  1 
animal  roars  with  pain*  The  nofe  is  flat  and  taf 
up  at  the  end.    There  are  30  teeth  in  each  j«1 
thofe  before  are  blunt,  round,  and  flender;  ( 
fart  heft  iharp  and  thick  ;  between  each  is  a  (j;)i 
adapted  to  receive  the  teeth  of  -the  opposite  j« 
when  the  mouth  is  clofed.    The  fpout  hole  is 
the  top  of  the  neck.    The  colour  of  the  back 
black,  but  on  each  ihoulder  is  a  large  white  fpoj 
the  fides  marbled  with  black  and  white ;  the  bn 
of  a  fnowy  whitenefs.  Thefe  fifties  fometimesal 
pear  on  our  coafts ;  but  are  found  in  much  gm 
er  numbers  off"  the  N.  Cape  in  Norway,  whca^ 
they  are  called  the  North-Cafexs.    Thefe  afli 
a*l  other  whales  are  obferved  to  fwim  a^nft  M 
wind ;  and  to  be  much  difturbed,  and  tumble  I 
bout  with  unufual  violence,  at  the  approach  of 
ftorm. 

*  3.  Dhlphinus  oxca  ensidorsatus,  tfc 
SWORD  ORAM  PUS,  Svjprd  Fijh  of  Cateibyi  an 
the  bigb'finned  Cachalot  of  Pennant,  i»  thus  di 
fccibed  by  Mr  Kerr :  •*  The  nofe  feems  truncated 
the  teeth,  of  which  there  are  40  in  both  jaws,  a 
fharp-pointed  and  on  the  back  is  a  very  long  fwott 
like  fpine,  or  bony  fin  It  inhabits  the  JEuropca 
feas,  the  Atlantic,  towaxds  the  Antardic  PoJ 
and  Davis's  Straita.  It  is  the  brgeft  fpcpies  of  tD 
genus,  being  ^14  or  25  feet  long,  and  from  10  t 
13  feet  in  diameter  where  thickeft;  the  lower  ja 
is  much  larger  than  the  upper :  the  fpout  holeo 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  has  two  orifices.  Tp 
fpine  on  the  back  it  often  6  feet  long.  It  i«  broaj 
eft  at  the  bafe,  and  refemWes  a  fcymeter  or  befi 
{jffQidi  beiDf;  howevjer  covered  with  the  cocnng 
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It  is  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  for  the  body,  fome  covered  with  flabs.  farther 
on  is  a  niche  cut  in  the  rock  with  a  feat*  intend-^  x 
ed  for  the  accommodation  of  VraveUera.  The 
monaftery  is  on  the  lite  of  the  Gymnafium.  Strong  ^ 
terrace  walls  and  ether  traces  of  a  large  edifice  re- 
main. The  vUIage  is  at  a  diftance.  Caftalia  if 
on  the  nght  hand  in  afceading  to  k  in  tiie  water 
coming  from  on  high'  and  cro^g  the  road ;  a. 
a  fteep  precipice,  above  which  the  moontaifi  ftill 
rifes  immenfely,  continuing  on  in  that  diredioa»> 
The  viHage  coniifts  of  a  few  cottages  of  Albanian«r 
covering  the  fite  of  the  temple  and  oracle.  Be- 
neath it  to  the  S.  is  a  chu|»ch  of  St  Elias,  with 
areas,  terrace,  walls,  afches,  and  veftiges  of  the" 
buildings  once  within  the  court.  The  concavity 
of  the  rock  in  this  part  gave  to  the  lite  the 
refemHance  of  a  theatre.  Turning  to  the  left- 
hand,  toward  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  wings^ 
we  come  again  to  fepolchres  hewn  in  the  rockr 
and  to  a  femicircular  receft  or  niche  with  a  fe^t 
as  on  the  other  fide.  Higher  up  than  the  village 
is  the  hollow  of  the  Stadium,  in  which  were  fome? 
feats  and  fcattered  fragments.  Higher  up,  within 
the  village,  is  a  piece  of  ancient  wall,  concealed 
from  view  by  a  flied,  which  it  ftipport. .  Thcr 
ftone  is  brown,  rough,  and  ordinary,  probablf 
that  of  Parnaflus.  On  the  S.  fide  are  many  ia« 
fcriptions,  with  wide  gaps  between  the  letters, 
which  are  negligently  and  faintly  cut ;  all  nearly 
of  the  fame  tenor,  and  very  diflScult  to  copy* 
They  regifter  the  purcbafe  of  flaves  who  had  eo- 
trufted  the  price  of  their  freedom  to  the  god  j 
containing  the  contract  between' Apollo  and  their 
owners,  witnefTed  by  his  prieft  and  fome  of  the 
archons.  This  remnant  feems  to  be  part  of  the  w^U 
before  CalTotis ;  as  above  it  thei'e  is  ftill  a  fountain^ 
which  fupplies  the  village  with  excellent  water, 
probably  from  the  ancient  fource.  The  water  of 
Caflalia  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which  the  Py- 
thta,  and  the  poets  who  verfiBed  her  anfwers,  were 
believed  to  derive  a  large  (hare  of  their  in fpirat ion, 
defcends  thro'  a  cleft  of  pARNASstJs ;  the  rock  on 
each  fide  high  and  fteep,  ending  in  two  fummits ; 
of  which  one  was  called  Hyampbia,  and  had  be- 
neath it  the  facred  portion  rif  Autonous,  a  local 
hero  as  diftinguiihed  as  Phylacus.  Fromthis  pre- 
cipice, the  Delphians  threw  down  the  famous 
iEfop.  By  the  ftream,  within  the  cleft,  are  feen 
fmall  broken  ftairs  leading  to  a  cavity  in  which  is 
water,  and  once  perhaps  at  the  top.  Grooves  have 
been  cut,  and  the  marks  of  tools  are  vifible  on 
Che  rock ;  but  the  current  inftead  of  fupplying  a 
fountain,  now  pafles  over  its  native  bed,  and  hai^ 
tens  down  a  courfe  deep-worn  to  join  the  Pleiftus. 
Clofe  by,  at  the  foot  of  the  eaftcrn  precipice,  is 
a  bafin  with  fteps  on  the  margin,  probably  once 
the  bath  ufed  by  the  Pythia.  Above,  in  the  fide 
of  the  mountain,  is  a  petty  church  dedicated  to 
St  John,  within  which  are  excavations  rtfembUng 
niches,  partly  concealed  from  view  by  a  tree, 

DELvSHAM,  a  town  NW.  of  Horftiam,  Suflex. 

DELSPERG,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  flafle,  lo  miles  NW.  of  Soleure.  Loh. 
7.  «3.  E.  Lat.  47.  17.  N. 

DELTA,  a  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  takes 
up  a  confiderable  fpace  of  ground  between  the 
bwnches  of  the  Nile  and  the  MeditiT:  ancan  ^c.^ : 
the  ancient.6  called  it  Dcltaf  becajife  it  is  hi  the 
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vfiaks,  and  carries  on  a  conftant  war  with  the 

fcah.  It  alio  feed«  on  flounders.'' 

vt.  DiLrniNUS  phoc^cna,  the  poi^ poise. 
t^  fpecies  is  found  in  vaft  multitudes  in  all  parts 
tf  the  Britilh  feas ;  but  m  greatelt  numbers  at  the 
|SB£  wben  lifh  of  paflage  appear,  fuch  as  mackerel, 
Imnigs,  and  (almon,  which  they  purfue  up  the 
1^1  vtth  the  lame  eagcniefs  as  a  dog  does  a  hare. 
'  (bme  places  they  almoft  darken  the  fea  as  they 
abote  water  to  take  breath  $  bui  they  not 
(eek  for  prey  near  the  furface,  but  often  de- 
to  the  bottom  in  fearch  of  fand-cels  and 
vorms,  which  they  root  out  of  the  fand  with 
nofes,  in  the  fame  manner  as  hogs  do  in  the 
for  their  tbod.  Their  bodies  are  very  thick 
the  bead,  but  gfow  Ilender  towards  the 
fonning  the  figure  of  a  cone.  The  nofe  pro- 
a  little,  is  much  (horter  than  that  of  the  dol- 
and  is  f«fniflied  with  very  ftrong  tvufoles, 
taables  it  the  readier  to  turn  up  the  fand. 
lOch  jaw  are  46  teeth,  fmall  (harp-pointed,  and 
iSttk  moveable :  like  thofe  of  t&e  dolphin,  they 
(b  placed  as  that  the  teeth  of  one  jaw  locks 
thofe  of  the,other  when  clofed.  The  eyes  are 
;  tke  (pout  hole  is  on  the  top  of  the  head ; 
tal  femiiunar.  See  Piute  C.  /?.  1.  The  co- 
of  theporpoife  is  generally  black  and  thr  belly 
"  ;  bat  they  fometimes  vary.  Dr  Borlafe, 
foyage  to  the  Scilly  ifles,  obferved  a  fmall 
Inei  dt  cetaceous  fifh,  which  he  calls  tbomhacks^ 
"*  tiirir  broad  and  (harp  fin  on  the  back.  Some 
'  were  brown,  fome  quite  white,  others  fpot^ 
lat  whether  they  were  only  a  variety  of  this 
cr  whether  they  were  fmall  grampafes,  which 
lUb  fp<^ed  is  uncertain,  'i'fae  porpoiie  is 
for  the  vaft  quantity  of  the  fat  or 
Eteforroandft  the  body,  which  yields  a  great 
of  excellent  oil:  from  this  lard,  or  from 
ng  like  fwine,  they  are  called  in  many 
va  i)og3  ;  the  Germans  call  them  meer- 
:  the  Swedes  marjmn  ;  and  the  Englifh 
,  I  from  the  Italian  porco  pefce  It  was  a 
iiih,  even  fo  late  r-s  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II. 
km  its  magnitude  muft  have  held  a  very  re- 
'iNc  ftatioo  at  the  table ;  for  in  a  houfehold 
of  that  prince,  extrad^s  of  which  are  publi/h- 
»^the  3d  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  it  is 
m,  that  if  a  porpoife  (hould  be  too  big  for 
M  load,  allowance  (hould  be  made  to  the 
or.  This  fifli  continued  in  vogue  in  the 
of  Elizabeth.  Mr  Kerr  mentions  two  varie- 
tii. 

^I^ELPHIIIUS    PHOCXNA    ALBtJS,    the    whitC 

^ftoife ,  which  has  a  luofe  plait  of  the  (kin  be- 
'jWlhc  head,  which  the  French  in  Canada  fup- 
>*toreiemble  a  monk's  cowL 
<>])iL?HiNVs  FHOC^ENA  Fuscus,  the  brown 

e^  Both  thefe  varieties  inhabit  the  river  St 
e. 
^PHIS.  SeeDELPHiNus,  f  IL  N°  i. 
V  ^PHOS,  a  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Turky 
■«M»  in  the  provence  of  Libadia ;  occupying 
Fjof  tbe-^te  ot  the  ancient  DeJphi.  See  Del- 
?*  f^i-^.  Mr  Chandler,  in  his  Traveij  in 
*«»;  informs  u:,  that  fome  veftiges  of  temples 
■  2  tl?^'  and  above  them,  in  the  mountain  fide, 
»*  fcpQlchaesi  niches  with  horizontal  cavities 
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form  of  a  triangle>  like  the  Greek  A.  It  is  about 
330  miles  aloDK  the  coaft  from  Damietta  to  Alex- 
andria, and  70  On  the  (ides  from  the  place  where 
the  Nile  begins  to  divide  itfelf.  It  is  the  moft 
plentiful  country  in  all  Egypt,  and  it  rains  more 
there  than  in  other  parts,  but  the  fertility  is  chief- 
ly owing  to  the  inundation  of  the  river  Nile.  The 
principal  towns  on  the  coafl  are  Damietta,  Rofet- 
ta,  and  Alexandria ;  but»  within  land,  Menouflai 
9nd  Maala  or  £lmala« 

DELTAING,  or )  [from  dell,  NorweJ.  a  valley, 

DELTING,  J  and  taingf  a  neck  of  land  jut- 
ting  out  into  the  fea,]  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  furface  is 
liilly,  bleak,  and  barren.  Much  of  it  lies  wafte, 
and  no  part  of  it  is  a  miles  from  the  fea.  The 
arable  part  produces  tolerable  crops  of  barely, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  cabbage,  'the  climate  is  moift» 
but  healthy.  The  population  in  1801,  was  1449. 
The  inhabitants  are  extremely  hofpitable,  and 
kind  to  thofe  who  are  (hip- wrecked  on  their  coa(t. 
The  nniing  of  lingi  cod,  and  tu(k,  and  the  manu- 
fi(5ture  of  kelp,  are  their  chief  employments.  Im- 
provements in  agriculture  are  retarded  by  (hort 
leafes.  The  fi(h  when  dried  are  exported  to  Leith, 
Irelandt  Hamburgh,  and  Spain.  The  chief  har- 
bours are  St  Magnus  Bay,  Altha  Frith,  and  Bulhta 
Voe. 

( f .)  •  DELTOIDE.  aJj.  [from  Jelta,  the  4th  let- 
ter of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  fo  called  by  reafon  of 
its  refembling  this  letter,  j  An  epithet  applied  to  a 
triangular  mufcle  ariiing  from  the  clavicula,  and 
firom  the  procefs  of  the  fame,  whofc  adion  is  to 
laife  the  arm  upward. — Cut  (till  more  of  the  del- 
ioide  mufcle,  and  carry  the  arm  backward.  \S/&/3r^'j 
Surgery. 

(a.)  Deltoide,   }  in  Anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 

(j.IDeltoides,  )  $  an. 

*  DELUDABLE.  adj.  [from  delude.]  Liable  to 
be  deceived :  that  is  eafily  impofed  on ;  rather 
dtludihle.^'Not  well  underftinding  omnifcience,  he 
is  not  fo  ready  to  deceive  himfelf  as  to  faliify  unto 
tim  whofe  C(»gitation  is  no  ways  deludable.  Brown, 

*  r©  DELUDE,  v. /I.  [;^^/w//<?,  Lat.J  i.Tobe- 
{uile ;  to  cheat ;  to  deceive ;  to  impole  on. — 

O,  give  nae  leave,  I  have  deluded  yon  ; 
*Twas  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke.  Sbak. 
Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feign'd  pretence 
Of  profier'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince. 

Drjden* 
2.  To  difappoint ;  to  fru(trate. 

*  DELUDER.  «./.  [from  delude*]  A  beguiler  \ 
a  deceiver;  an  impoflor;  a  cheat j  a  faife  pre- 
Under. — 

S^y,  flatterer,  fay,  all  fair  deluder,  fpeak  ; 
Anfwer  me  this,  ere  yet  my  heart  does  break. 

Clan'vUle. 
( 1 .)  *  DELVE.  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]    A  ditch  ; 
a  pit ;  a  pitfal }  a  den  ;  a  cave.— 
He  by  and  by 
His  feeble  feet  directed  to  the  cry ; 
Which  to  that  (hady  delve  him  brought  nt  lafl!. 
Where  Mammon  erft  did  fun  his  treafury.  Spen/4 
(2.)  *  A  Delve  of  coals.   A  certain  quantity 
of  co'Js  dug  in  the  mine  or  pit.  Di3. 

*  To  Delve,  v.  a.  [del/an^  Sax.  delveftj  Diit. 
pi'ihapa  from  Jix^«?,  a  hog.  Juntus.]  i.  To  dig; 
10  <>;^t::i  the  ground  with  a  fpade.— 
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i)r/i;^of  convenient  depth  your  thrafliing  floot 
With  temper'd  clay,  then  fill  and  face  it  o'er. 

Dryda 

The  filthy  fwine,  with  delving  fnout 
The  rooted  foreft  undermine.  Phiiip. 

2.  To  fathom;  to  fift;  to  found  one's  opinioi 
Figuratively. — 

What's  his  name  aud  birth ; 
—I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root :  his  father 
Was  call'd  Sicillius.  Shake/pear, 

*  DELVER.  a.  f.  [from  delve.]  A  digger ;  on 
that  opens  the  ground  with  a  ^de. 

BELWES^  a  village  in  Stafforddiire,  near  Q 
toxeter. 

(i.)  *  DELUGE,  n./.  [delugey  Fr.  ^m  diluviw^ 
Latin.]  i.  A  general  inundation ;  laying  entirel 
under  water. — The  apoftle  doth  plainly  intimati 
that  the  old  world  ^as  fubje^  to  peri(h  by  a  i 
luget  as  this  is  fubje^  to  periih  by  conflagratioi 
Burnetts  Theory,  a.  An  overflowing  of  the  natt 
ral  bounds  of  a  river. — 

But  if  with  bays  and  dams  they  ftrivetoforc 
His  channel  to  a  new  or  narrdw  courfe, 
No  longer  then  within  his  banks  he  dwells, 
Fird  to  a  torrent^  then  a  deluge  fwells;  Denbau 

3.  Any  fudden  and  reQftlefs  calamity. 

(i.)  Deluge,  §  i.  dff.  i.  Several  deluges  ai 
recorded  in  hiftory  ;  as  that  of  Ogyges,  which  < 
'Verflowed  almoft  all  Attica }  and  that  of  Deucali 
on,  which  drowned  all  Theflfaly  in  Greece:  bii 
the  moft  memorable  was  the  Uunivirfal  Deluge^  0 
Noah* J  Floo^f  which  overflowed  and  deftroycd  th 
whole  earth ;  and  from  which  only  Noah,  an 
thofe  with  him  in  the  ark,  efcaped. 

(3.)  Deluge,  x.((,a  of  the  universal.  Tbi 
flood  makes  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  epoch 
in  chronology.  Its  hiftory  is  given  by  Molej 
Gen.  chap.  vi.  and  vii.  Its  time  is  fixed  by  th 
beft  chronologcrs,  to  the  year  before  Chrift»  a29J 
From  this  flood,  the  ftate  of  the  world  is  divide 
into  d'dwvian  and  antedilurcian*    See  Amtedilc 

TIANS. 

(4.)  Deluge,  arguments  against  the  c 
niversal.  Among  the  many  teftimonies  of  til 
truth  of  this  par^  of  the  Mofaic  hifltory,  we  ma 
account  tlie  general  voice  of  mankind  at  all  time 
and  in  all  parts  of  thfc  world.  The  objedio« 
of  the  free-thinkers  have  indeed  principally  tun 
ed  upon  three  points,  viz.  i.  The  want  of  a^ 
diredt  hiftory  of  that  event  by  the  profane  wntci 
of  antiquity ;  a.  the  apparent  impoflibility  of  ^ 
counting  for  Che  quantity  of  water  necclfarf  to  I 
verflow  the  whole  earth  to  fuch  a  depth  as  it  i 
faid  to  have  been :  and,  3.  there  appearing  no  Ijj 
ceflity  for  an  univer(al  dehi^re,  as  the  fame  ^ 
might  have  been  accompliftied  by  a  partial  ooe» 

(5.)  Deluge,  argvments  drawm  from  t 

ancient  heathen  MVTHOLOGtr,   IN   PROOF^ 

THE.  The  firft  of  thofe  objeaions  has  given  I 
to  feveral  very  celebrated  trcatifes.  Mr  Bryautj 
his  ii/?fOT  of  Mythology^  has  with  gfeat  learning  a 
con fidcr able  fuccefs  endeavour^  to  (bow,  that  ( 
delude  was  (yie  of  the  principal,  if  not  the  a 
foum^ation  of  the  Gentile  worfhip ;  that  the  n 
of  all  their  deities  was  Noah ;  that  all  nations 
the  world  look  up  to  hi:n  as  their  founder;  < 
that  he,  his  fons,  and  the  firft  patriarchs,  are 
luded  to,  in  mcft  if  not  all  of  th^  religious  ccred 
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Utei  not  onlf  of  the  ancient  but  of  the  modern    both  he  and  his  difciples  were  fenfible  fhat  ihtt 


iicathens.  In  fhotU  according  to  this  author,  the 
deiuge,  fo  far  from  being  forgot,  or  obfcurely 
oentipiied  by  the  heathen  world,  is  in  reality  con- 
f|MCQons  throughout  every  one  of  their  ads  of  re- 
ligious worihip.  The  Egyptian  dfiris  (he  fays) 
«as  the  fame  with  Ham  the  fon  of  Noah  \  though 
tiie  name  was  fometimes  beftowed  on  l^oah  him- 
fetf.  Ofiris,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculns,  was 
iranderfully  preferred  in  an  ark,  and  taught  the 
fk  of  the  vine  ;  to  build,  pdant,  fi^c.  *^  We  may 
miboably  fuppofe,  (iays  Mr  Bryant,)  that  the 
psticiilm  of  this  extraordkiary  event  would  be 
gntefoNy  comfnemorated  by  the  patriarch  him- 
felf,  and  tranfmitted  to  every  branch  of  his  fami- 
ly; that  they  were  made  the  fubjedt  of  domeftic 
conrerfe,  where  the  hiftory  was  often  renewed, 
ifid  ever  attended  with  a  reverential  awe  and  hor- 
roTi  especially  in  ihoie  who  had  been  witnelfes  to 
the  cabmity,  and  had  experienced  the  hand  of 
Boofideoce  in  their  favour.  When  there  was  a 
hilbg  off  from  the  truth,  we  might  farther  cipeA, 

'  titata  perfon  of  fo  high  a  charader  as  Noah,  fo 
futicubriy  diftingniihed  by  the  Oetty,  could  not 

}  M  of  heing  reverenced  by  his  pofterity ;   and. 


was  a  foreign  appellation  j  notwithitanding  whicW 
he  has  aded  as  if  it  had  been  a  term  of  the  CreeK 
language.  Kufebius  informs  us,  that  the  difcipletf 
of  Anaxagoras  fay,  *  that  Nous  is  by  interpretationv 
the  deity  Dis  or  Dibs  5  and  they  likewife  efteent 
Nous  the  fame  as  Prometheus,  becaufe  he  was  thel 
renewer  of  mankind,  and  was  fa  id  to  have  fafhiotK* 
ed  them  again,'  after  they  had  been  in  a  mannetr 
extfnd.  Suldas  has  preJerved,  from  fome  ancient 
ai^hor,  a  curious  memorial  of  this  wonderful  per- 
fonage,  whom  he  aifeds  to  diftinguiih  from  Deuca^ 
lion,  and  (lyles  Nannacus,  According  to  him,  this 
Nannacus  was  a  perfon  of  great  antiquity,  and 
prior  to  the  time  of  Deucalion.  He  i«  faid  tof 
have  been  a  king,  who,  forefeeing  the  aplproaching 
delugei  collefted  every  body  together,  and  led 
them  to  a  temple,  where  he  offered  up  his  pray-' 
ers  for  them,  accompanied  with  many  tears. 
There  is  likewife  a  proverbial  expreifion  about 
Nannacus  applied  to  people  of  great  antiquity/ 
Stephanus  gives  great  light  to  this  hiftory,  and 
fuppHes  many  deficiencies.  The  tradition  is  ( fayt* 
he),  that  there  was  one  formerly  named  Annacus^ 
the  extent  of  whofe  life  \Vas  above  300  years.  The 


vbeo  idolatry  pA'evailed,  t^at  he  would  be  one  of   people  who  were  of  this  neighbourhood  and  ac- 


the  firft  amoajs  the  fonS  of  men,  to  whom  divine 
teaoars  would  be  paid.  LaAly,  we  might  coh- 
dvdt,  that  thefe  inemt)fial8  would  be  interwoven 
is  die  mythology^  of  the  Gentile  world;  and  that 
tbee  would  be  continual  allufions  to  thefe  ar^cient 
docanencesf  inthe  rites  and  myfteries  as  they  were 
^iied  by  the' nations  of  the  earth*-  In  confor- 
aitf  to  thoie  fopptfiitions,  I  (haU  eirdeavou^  to 
ftioir  that  thefe. things  did  happen -,» that  the  biC 
Hvf  of  the  deioge  was  religion  fly  pieierved  in  the 
Mages 9  that  every  drruimftance  of  it  is  to  be 
met  wi^  among  the  hittorians  and  mythologies 
4t  diAtent  countries,  and  tracet  of  it  are  to  be 
fc«nd  particnlarly  in  the  faccrd  rites  of  Egypt  and 
«f  Orerce.    k  will  appear  from  many  circrnn- 


quaintance  had  inquired  of  an  oracle  how  long  he 
was  to  live ;  and  there  was  an  anfwer  given,  that 
when  AnnacQS  died,  all  matikind  would  bedeftroy- 
ed.  When  the  flood  of  Deucalion  came,  all  man^ 
kind  were  deftroyed,  as  the  oracle  had  foretold^ 
Afterwards,  when  the  furface  of  the  earth  began  tcsf 
be  again  dry,  Zeus  ordered  Prometheus  and  Mi- 
nerva to  make  images  of  clay  in  the  form  of  men : 
and,  when  they  were  finiflied,  he  called  the  winds** 
«nd  made  them  breath  into  each,  and  rendered  them 
vital.'  From  thefe  hiftoHes  Mr  Bryant  concludes 
ad  follows :  "  Flowever  the  ftory^  may  have  been 
varied,  the  principaloutlincs  plainly  point  out  the 
perfon  who  is  alluded  to  in  tliefe  hiftories.  It  is, 
■I  think,  manifeft,-  that  Aonacus,  and  Nannacus, 


toces  hi  the  nsoce  ancient  writers,  that  the  great   •and  even  Tnaehus,  relate  to  Noachus  or  Noah. 

fitnafch  waa highly  reverenced  by  his  pofterity.     *-^  —  _. »_  ^u^£_   i.....  -.u^  u:ii._-.: — r  ta 

Tbef  looked  tip  to  him  as  a  perfon  highly  favour- 
^  by  heaven  $  ahiui  honoiuned  bfm  with  many 
tid^-  each  of  wfaicb  had  a  reference  to  fon^e  par- 
tittdar  part  of  his  hiftoey.    They  ftyled  him  Pt^ 

'batinsi  Qfiris^    When  there  began  to  be  a  ten- 
dency tewardStidolatry,  and  the  adoration  of  the 
foowasmtrobucedby  the  pofteriftyof  Hani,  thb 


And  not  otily  thef?,  but  the  hiftories  of  Deuca- 
lion and  Prometheus  have  a  like  reference  to  the 
patriarch  t  in  the  660th  year,  and  not  the  30oth^ 
of  whofe  life  the  wafers  prevailed  upon  the  earth.- 
He  was  the  father  of  mankmd,  H*ho  were  renew- 
ed in  him.  Hence  he  is  fepfefented  by  another 
author,  under  the  chara^er  of  Promethens,  as '% 
great  artHV,  by  whom  m<M  were  fornned  anewy 
smd  were  inftnidf^d  in  all- that  "was  good.    Ncali 


title  of  lj>/w/,  anM>Ag  others,  was  ctmferred  upon   -Ivas  the  original  Cronus  and  Zeus;    though  the 


liim.  Noah  was  the  ofigmal  Zeus  and  Dios.  He 
*«the  plaKter.of  the  vine»  Jhid  inventor  of  ft?r- 
^Bsnted  Hi^oKs;  whetoce  he  w;:tar  dehomrnated 
2«f*V  u^u&h  figntfies  ferment,  ifendered  Z^t^i  by 
the  Greeks.  He  was  alfo  called  DiimufoSf  ihter- 
pnjed  by  the  Latins  Baccbusi  but  very  improper- 
ly*  Sscchtts  was  Chut  the  grandfun  of  Noah; 
«  Ammon  njay  be  efteened  Ham^  fo  much  t^ve- 
'weed  by  the  Egyptkms.  Among  the  people  Of 
the  eaft,  the  true  name  of  the  patriarch  was  pre. 
fer?ed;  they  called  him  Nour^  Naus^  and  fome- 
times contra6^ed  Nous ;  and  many  places  of  fanc- 
tity,  as  well  as  rivers,  were  denominated  from 
tim.  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenas  had  obtained 
wroe  knowledge  of  him  in  Egypt.  By  him  the 
patriarch  was  denominated  Mrctj  or  Notts  i  and 
Vol. VII.  Part!. 


'lattef  is  a  title  conferred  fometimes  upon  his  for» 
•Ham«  As  the  patriarch  was  by  fome  rep refented 
as  'a  king  called  N^atbus  and  Nauetmsy  fo  by  ou 
thers  he  was  ftyled  Jkac/jus,  and  fuppofed  to«have 
reigned  at  Argos.  Hence  Inachus  was  marfe  a 
-king  of  (Greece ;  and  Phoi^oneusand  Apis  brought 
in  fucceflion  after  him.  By  Inachus  is  certainly 
meant  Noah.  Vlis-name  has  been  rendered  very 
unlike  itfelf,  by  having  been  lengthened  with  ter- 
minations, and  likewife  faihioned  according  to  the 
tdiom  of  different  languages.  But  the  circumftan^^ 
ces  of  the  hiftory  are  fo  particular,  that  we  can- 
not mifs  of  the  truth.  He  feems  in  the  enft  to 
have  been  called  Naast  Noqfis^  Nofus^  and  Nus ; 
and  by  the  Greeks  his  name  was  oompouiuk'd 
BionuktSm.    The  Amonians,  wherever* the v  came, 
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founded  cities  to  his  bonour ;  hence  places  called 
Nu/a  often  occur,  and  many  of  them  arc  mention- 
ed by  ancient  authors.  Thefe,  thtJugh  widely  dif- 
tatrt,  being  fituated  in  countries  far  removed,  yet 
retained  the  fame  original  hiftories :  and  were  ge- 
nerally famous  for  the  plantation  oi  the  vine.  Mi^ 
led  by  this  (imtlarity  of  traditions^  people  in  after 
times  imagined  that  Dionufus  muft  neceffarily 
have  been  where  his  hiflory  occurred  \  and  as  it 
was  the  turn  of  the  Greeks  to  place  every  thing 
to  the  accotmt  of  conqueft,  they  made  him  a 
gre;it  conqueror,  who  went  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  and  taught  mankind  the  plantation 
of  the  vine.  Though  the  patriarch  \s  repreiented 
tinder  variqns  titles,  and  even  thefe  not  aiway*  u- 
niformly  appropriated ;  yet  there  continoally  oc- 
cur J'uch  peculiar  circumftances  of  his  hiflory,  as 
plainly  point  out  the  perfon  referred  to.  The 
perfon  preferved  is  always  mentioned  as  preferved 
m  an  ark.  He  is  deicribed  as  being  in  a  Aate  of 
darknefs,  which  is  reprefented  allegoricaUy  as  a 
iftate  of  death.  He  then  obtains  a  new  Yxiey  which 
is  called  a  fecond  birth  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  his 
youth  renewed.  He  is,  on  this  account,  looked 
upon  as  the  firft  bom  of  mankind  \  and*both  h>« 
antediluvian  and  poftdiluvian  ftates  arc  commemo- 
rated, and  fometimes  the  intermediate  date  is  al» 
fo  fpoken  of.  Diodorus  cails  him  Dtueation  ;  but 
defcribes  the  deluge  as  almoil  univcrfaV.  *  *^  In  the 
deluge  which  iiappened  in  the  time  qf  Deucalion^ 
almoft  all  fleih  died.'^  ApoUodorus  haviog  men<- 
tioned  Deucalion  ar^sirvMiw,  configncd  i»  the  ark^ 
takes  notice,  upon  his  quitting  it,  of  his  offing 
op  an  immediate  fiicrrflce  to  the  God  who  deliver- 
cd  him.  As  he  was  the  father  of  all  mankind, 
the  ancients  have  made  him  a  perfon  of  very  ex- 
ten  five  rule.  Sometimes  he  is  deicribed  as  a  mo- 
narch of  the  whole  earth ;  at  other  times  he  is  re- 
duced to  a  petty  king  of  TheflTaly.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Helladias  in  this  latter  capacity ;  who 
Ipeaks  of  the  deluge  va  bis  time,  and  of  his  build- 
ing altars  to  the  goda.  Apoiloniw  Rbodius  fup» 
pofes  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Greece,  (>ut 
•gives  fo  partict»lar  a  eharadkerof  himv  that  the 
true  hiftory  cannot  be  miftaken.  He  makes  him 
the  firft  of  men.  through  whom  religious  rites 
were  renewed,  cities  built*  and  civil  polity  efta- 
bliihed  in  the  world  r  none  of  which  circumftan- 
ces  are  applicable  to  any  king  of  Greece.  We 
are  affured  by  Philo*  that  Deucalion,  watf  Noah ; 
and  the  Chaldeam  likewife  mentioned  him  by  the 
same  of  XifuthruSy  as  we  arc  informed  by  Ced/e» 
nns.  That  Deucalion  was  unduly  adjudged  by 
the  people  of  Theflaly  to  their  country  foleljr,' 
may  be  proved  from  his  name  occurring  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  world,  and  always  accompanied 
with  fome  hilitory  of  the  deluge.  The  natitreS'  of 
Syria  laid  the  fame  claim  to  him.  He  was  iuppo* 
fed  to  have  founded  the  temple  at  Hierapolis, 
where  was  a  cbafm  through  which  the  waters  af- 
ter the  deluge  were  (aid  to  have  retreated.     He 
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retained  byihe  Amonians,  who  introduced  fbitie 
hiftory  of  it  wherever  they*  came.  As  different  na- 
tions fucceeded  one  another  in  thefe  parts,  and 
time  produced  a  mixture  of  generations,  thry  m- 
ried  the  hiftory,  and  modelled  it  according  to 
their  notions  and  traditions ;  yet  the  ground  work 
was  always  true,  and  the  event  for  a  long  time  u« 
siverially  commemorated.  Jofephu»  feys,  that 
this  great  occurrence  was  to  be  met  with  in  the 
writings  of  all  perfons  who  treated  of  the  firft 
ages.  He  mentions  Berofus  of  Chaldea,  Herony- 
mus*of  Egypt,  who  wrote  concerning  the  anti- 
quities of  Pheniciav  alfo  Alnafeas,  Abydenns,  Me* 
Ion,  and  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  as  writers  by  whom 
it  was  recorded ;  and  adds,  that  it  was  taken  PQtice 
of  by  maiYy  others.  Among  the  eaftern  nations,  the 
traces  of  this  event  are  more  vivid  and  determinate 
thanthofe  of  Greece^  and  more  conformable  to 
the  accounts  of  Mofes.  Eufebius  has  preferved  t 
noft  valuable  extrad  to  this  purpofe  from-Aby« 
demis ;  which  was  taken  from  the  archives  of  the 
Medea  and  Babylonians.  This  writer  fpeaks  of 
Noah,  whom  he  names  Seifithms,  as  a  king;  and 
fays,  th^  the  fTood  began  upon  the  15th  day  of 
the  month  Defius :  that  during  the  prevadence  oif 
the  waters,  Seiffthrus  fen  tout  birds,  that  he  mighl 
judge  if^  the  flood  had  returned :  but  that  the 
birds,  not  folding  any  refting  place,  returned  to 
him  agaiow  This  Tepeated  three  times;  wfaoi 
the  birds  were  found  to  rctarn  with  their  feet  ftiia* 
ed  whh  foil ;  by  whicb  be  knew  that  the  flood  war 
abated.  Upon  this  he  ^tted  the  ark,  and  was- 
never  mote  feen  of  men,  being  taken  away  by  ihr 
gods  from  the  earth.  Abydemia  concludes  witk 
a  particular  in  which  the  eaftem  writers  are  una- 
nimous; that  the  place  of  defcent  iron  the  ark 
was  in  Armenia,  and  freaks  of  its  remains  beiof 
preferved  for  a  long  time.  Plutarch  mentions  thi 
Noachic  dove,  and  its  bemg  fcnt  out  of  the  ark* 
But  the  moft  particular  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  vA 
the  neareft  of  any  to  the  account  given  by  Mofe% 
it  to  be  found  in  Lucian.  He  was  a  native  of  Si^ 
mofata,  a  city  of  Comagene,  upon  the  £upbnte%' 
a  part  of  the  world  where  memorials  of  the  4^ 
luge  were  particularly  preferved,  and  where  a  te^ 
ference  to  that  hiftory  was  continually  kept  up  is 
the  rites  and  worihip  of  the  country.  His  know>- 
ledge  therefore  was  obtained  firom  the  Afiatic  oa- 
tion»  among  whom  he  was  bonk  Hedcferibcs- 
'Noah  under  the  name  of  Deucalion ;  and  fcyv 
*  that  the  prefent  race  of  mankind  are  diflfei«A 
from  thofe  who  firft  exifted ;  for  thofe'of  the  ai^ 
tediluvian  worid  were  all  tleft^yed.  The  prefeot 
worid  ia  peopled  from  the  fon»>of  Deucalion ;  to* 
vkig  inoreafed  to  fo  great  a  numbef  fr^mi  one  per- 
fon. In  re(|)edt  to  the  forflfier  bixxid,  they  wem 
men  of  violence,  aud  lawlefe  in  their  dealingi* 
They  regarded  not  oaths,  nor  obferved  the  right* 
of  hofpitality,  nor  (bowed  mercy  to  thofe  wto 
fued  for  it.  On  this  account  they  were  doomed 
to  deftrudion :  and  for  this  purpofe  there  was  * 


was  likewife  reported  to  have  built  the  temple  of    mighty  eruption  of  waters  from  the  earth,  attend* 


Jupiter  at  Athens ;  whefe  there  was  a  cavity  of 
the  fame  nature,  and  a  like  tradition,  that  the  wa- 
ters of  the  flood  pafled  off  through  this  aperture. 
However  groundlefs  the  notions  may  be  of  the 
waters  having  retreated  through  thefe  paflTages, 
yet  they  (how  w)^at  impreflions  of  this  event  were 


ed  with,  heavv  fliowers  from  above ;  fo  that  the 
rivers  fwelled,  and  the  fea  overflowed,  till  tte 
whole  earth  was  coveved  witli  a  flood,  and  all 
flefli  drowned.  Deucalion  alone  was  preferred  to 
repeople  the  world.  This  mercy  was  fliown  to  bitt 
on  account  of  his  pietv  and  juftice.   His  prcfcrva- 
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hawMtffe&ed  in  this  manner :  be  put  all  his  /a- 
niiy,  both  hiftfon^  and  their  wives,  into  a  vaft  ark, 
vfaichhe  had  providedi  and  he  went  into  it  hinrifelf. 
It  the  fame  time  animals  of  every  fpecies.  hoars, 
lories,  iionS)  ferpentSy  whatever  lived  upon  the 
^  of  the  eaitht  roilowed  him  by  pairs :  ail  which 
K  received  into  the  aric,  and  experienced  no  evil 
lomthem;  for  there  prevailed  a  wonderful  h^r- 
iony  throughout,  by  the  hnmediate  influenpe  of 
IJbeOeity.  Thus  were  they  wjfted  with  him  as 
ing  as  the  flood  endurfd/  After  this  he  proceeds 
to  mention,  that,  upon  the  difappearlng  of  the 
iMteiSf  Deucalion  went  forth  from  the  ark,  and 
|yifed  an  altar  to  God;  bat  be  tranfpofes  the  icene 
psHierapoUs  ia  Syria,  where  the  natives  pretend- 
lli  to  have  very  parties lar  memorials  of  the  deluge, 
ploft  of  the  authors  who  have  tranfmitted  to  us 
fbfk  accounts,  inform  us,  that  the  remains  of  the 
ak  were  to  be  feen  in  their  days  on  one  of  the 
;iBOontai^s  of  Armenia.  Abydenus  particularly 
lf%  that  the  people  of  the  country  ufed  to  get 
paH  pieces  of  the  wood  whicti  they  carried  about 
h  wij  of  amulet.  And  Berofus  mentions,  that 
mtf  fctaped  off  tbe  afphaltus  vith  wiuch  it  was 
pnxei^  and  ufed  it  as  a  chamu  Some  of  the  fa- 
llen ia&ft  on  the  certainty  of  the  ark  beiuf  itill 
tnaiDiog  in  their  time.  Theophilusfaysexpreff- 
ifitkit  the  remains  were  to  be  ieeii  upon  the 
fnoiuias  of  Aram,  or  Armenia^  And  Chryfo* 
Am  appeals  to  it  as  to  a  thing  well  koowUf 
I  Alt  was  a  cuftom  among  tbe  prieiLs  of  Amoo« 
jfoiryhig  a  boat  in  proceflion  at  particular  fea- 
iJnsiB  which  was  an  oracular  ihrine  held  in  great 
HBKiation.  This  cuftom  was  likewife  in  ufe  a.- 
*,^^tiie  Egyptians;  and  hiihop  PocoQk  has  pre- 
^xnad3  fpectmens  oif  ancient  fculpture,  wherein. 
'  4k  ceremony  is  difplayed.  They  were  found  by 
■■in  Upper  Egypt,  Part  of  the  ceremony  in 
ttdl  of  the  ancient  my  fteries  con  lifted  in  carrying 
f^  a  ihip  or  boat ;  which  cuftom  will  be  found 
to  relate  to  nothing  eUe  but  Noafa  and  the  deluge* 
Tlie  (hip  of  Ifis  is  well  taown,  and  the  fcftivity 
i'«»opgthe  Egyptians  whenever  it  was  carried  in 
r  p«[C:  The  name  of  this,  and  of  all  the  navicii* 
J  vihriiiet,  was  Baris;  which  is  remarkable:  for 
I  *\^t^  very  name  of  the  mountain,  according 
!  to  raedaui  Qamaicenus,  on  which  the  ark  of 
I  l»nh  refted,  the  fame  as  Ararat  in  Armenia.    He 

iMtioHs,  that  theiie  is  a  large  mountain  in  Arro&- 
^  which  ftands  above  the  country  of  the  Minyse, 
wd  Baris  t  to  this  it  was  (aid  that  many  people 
«todk  themfelves  in  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and 
I  jne  laved ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  of  one  per- 
I  ^  ^  particubr  boating  in  an  ark,  and  arriving 
f  JF»«iummitof  the  aouotain.    We  may  be  at 
}  J"w  then,  that  the  ftiip  of  Ifis  was  a  facred  em- 
I  ^ ;  in  honour  of  which  there  was  among  the 
ffyptiansaoanwial  fcftivah    It  is  faid  of  Sefof- 
^  that  he  conftruded  a  fhip  which  was  2S0  cu- 
wtiin  leogth.    It  was  of  cedar,  plated  without 
^  goW,  and  inlaid  with  filver;  and  it  was, 
J«n  finiihed,  dedicated  to  Ofiris  at  Thebes.    It 
•Bot  credible  that  there  ftiould  have  been  a  fhip 
«««»  fize,  cfpecially  in  an  inland  diftria,  the 
■JJ«  remote  of  any  in  Egypt.    It  was  certainly  a 

I   Z^*u.*!^  *  ^n^-    1  *»«  ^c*™""  ^^  framed  u- 
>   W  thii  large  fcale ;  and  it  was  the  fetter  on  which 
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There  is  therefore  rcafon  to  ihink,  that  this  tem- 
ple, as  well  as  thst  of  Scfoftris,  was  f.iflii(»pe(!,  m 
refpedl  to  its  fuperfidal  contents,  after  the  m(>del 
of  a  Ihipt  and  as  to  the  latter,  it  was  probabi/ 
intended,  in  its  outlines,  to  be  the  exact  repre* 
fentation  of  t^e  ark,  in  commemoratioh  of  which 
it  was  certainly  built,  it  was  a  temple  facred  to 
Ofiris  at  Theba ;  or,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  was  itfelf 
called  T/}eba ;  and  both  the  city,  faid  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  ancient  in  Egypt,  als  veil  as  the  province, 
was  undoubtedly  denominated  from  it.  Now 
Tbtha  was  the  name  of  the  ark.  It  is  the  wry 
word  made  ufe  of  by  the  facred  writer j  fo  that 
we  may  be  aflured  of  the  prototype  after  w':ich 
this  temple  was  faihioned.  ft  is  fald  indeed  o 
have  been  only  280  cubits  in  length  5  whereas  the 
ark  of  Noah  was  300.  But  this  is  a  variation  of 
only  one  fifteenth  in  the  whole.  It  was  an  idola- 
trous temple,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Sefoftris 
in  honour  of  Ofiris.  Sefoftris  was  CMiris;  the 
fame  as  Dionuius,  Menes,  and  Noah  He  is  call- 
ed Seifitbrus  by  Abydenus ;  Xifoutbrus  by  Bero» 
ftts  and  Apollodorus  \  and  is  reprcfented  by  them 
as  a  prince,  in  whofe  time  the  deluge  happened* 
He  was  called  Zutb%  Xutby  and  Zeut ;  and  had 
certainly  divine  honours  paid  hinv.  Paufanias 
gives  a  remarkable  account  of  a  temple  of  Hercu- 
les at  Eruthra  in  Ionia  \  in  which  the  deity  was  re* 
prefented  upon  a  float,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have 
come  thither  in  this  manner  from  Phenicia.  Arif- 
tides  mentions,  that  at  Smyrna,  upon  the  fcaft 
called  Dionjfiaf  a  ihip  ufed  to  be  carried  in  pro- 
ceflion, The  fame  cuftom  prevailed  among  the 
Athenians  at  the  Panathensea;  when  the  facred 
fhip  was  bpm  with  great  reverence  through  the 
city  to  1^  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleufis.  M 
Phalems,  near  Athens,  there  were  honours  paid 
to  an  unknown  hero,  who  was  reprefented  in  the 
ftern  of  a  Ihip.  At  Olynipia,  the  moft  facred 
place  in  Greeoe,  was  a  reprefentation  of  the  like 
nature.  It  was  a  building  like  the  fore  part  of  a 
(hip,  which  ftood  ^ing  the  e|id  of  the  Hippo** 
dromus  ;  and  towards  the  middle  of  it  was  a:>  aU 
tar,  upon  which,  at  the  renewal  of  each  Olym* 
piad  certain  rites  were  performed.  I  think  it  it 
pretty  plain  that  all  thefe  emblematical  reprefen- 
tations,  of  which  i  have  given  fomany  inftauces, 
related  to  the  hiftory  of  the  deluge,  and  the  confer* 
vation  of  one  family  in  the  ark.  This  hiftory  was 
pretty  recent  when  thefe  works  were  executed  in 
Egypt,  and  when  the  rites  were  firft  eftablilhed ; 
and  there  is  reafon  tothink»  that  iii  early  times, 
moft  (brines  of  Mizraim  were  formed  under  the 
refemblance  of  a  Ihip,  in  memoiy  of  this  great 
events  Nay,  farther,  both  fhips  and  temples  re*. 
ceived  their  names  from  thence;  being  ft y led  by 
the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  largely  from  Egypt, 
Nmv  and  Na^,  and  mariners  Nct^T«/,  Nnuta^  in  re- 
fetcnce  to  the  patriarch,  who  was  varioufly  ftyled 
ATooi,  Nom.9  and  Noab,  However  the  Greeks 
may,  in  their  myfteries,  have  foroetimes  introdu^ 
ced  a  ihip  as  a  lymbol.  yet  in  their  references  to 
the  deluge  itfelf,  and  to  the  perfons  prelerveda 
they  always  fpeak  of  an  ark.  And  though  they 
were  apt  to  mention  the  (ame  perfon  under  vari^ 
ous  titles,  and  by  thefe  means  different  people 
feem  to  be  made  principals  in  the  fame  hiftory  $ 
but  they  were  fp  far  uniform  in  their  account  of 
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jtlite  p^irtUrular  event,  that  they  made  each  ot  them  upon  the  earth  bad  the  appellation  of  Typboma^ 

io  be  expofed  in  an  ark.    Thus  it  is  faid  of  Deu-  by  which  was  ^eant  DUimii  Drus.    It  is  w«l 

calion,  Perfeus,  and  Dionufus,  that  they  were  ex-  known  that  the  ark  was  conftruded  by  a  diiine 

|>ofed  upon  the  waters  in  a  machine  of  this  fabric,  commiffion :  in  which,  when  it  was  «onip]cted| 

^doriis  was  hid  in  a^  ark  by  Venus,  and  wajB  God  inclofed  the^ patriarch  and  his  family.  Heiict 


iuppofed  to  have  been  in  a  ftate  of  death  for  a 
year.  Theocritus  introduces  a  paftoral  perfonage 
ramed  Comates^  who  was  expofed  in  an  ark  for 
I  he  fame  term,  and  wonderfully  prefcrved.  Of 
Ofiris  being  expofed  in  an  ark  we  have  a  very  re- 
jnarkablc  account  in  Plutarch  ;  whd  mentions, 
that  it  was  on  account  of  Typbon^  ajid  that  it 
happened  on  the  17th  of  the  month  of  Athyr, 
xvhen  the  fun  was  in  Scorpio.  This,  in  my 
jndgirient,  was  the  precife  time  when  Noah  en- 
tered the  ark,  aud  when  the  flood  came,  which, 
in  the  Egyptian  .mythology,  was  .called  Typbot^, 
Typhon  is  one  of  thofe  whofe  character  has  been 
greatly  confounded.  This  has  arifen  from  two 
different  perfonages  being  included   undt^r   one 

f.ime,  who  undoubtedly  were  diftinguiflied  in  the 
mguage  of  Egypt.    Typhon  was  a  compound  of 


it  is  did,  that  Typhon  made  an  ark  of  curiouij 
workmanfliip,  that  he  might  difpofe  of  the  body | 
of  Ohri*.  Into  this  Ofiris  entered,  and  was  fiiall 
up  by  Typhon.  All  this  relates  to  the  Typhon^  1 
an  deity  who  indpfed  Noabt  together  with  Ui^ 
familyf  within  the  limits  of  an  ark.  The  patriar^j 
alfo,  who  wasinterefted  in  the  event,  had  tbetitlt' 
of  Typhonian.  I  have  (hewn  that  the  ark  by  t^ 
mythologifls  was  fpoken  of  as  the  mother  of-iiiMfr. 
kind.  The  {lay  in  the  ark  was  looked  upon  as  %,. 
ilate  of  death  and  of  regenemtion.  The  paflagi 
to  life  was  through  the  door  of  tbeark»  which  waH 
formed  in  its  fide.  Through  this  the  patrbixk 
made  his  delcent;  and  at  thi«  point  was  the  cam^ 
men^ement  of  time.  This  hiftory  is  ob{k:urely  al» 
ludcd  to  in  the  account  of  Typhon  ;  of  whom  it 
is  faid,  that  without  any  regard  to  time  or  plac% 


Tupb  or  Tupbakin  ;  and  fignifiad  a  high  altar  of    he  fc^ed  a  paCage  and  bur(l  into  light  obUqucI^ 


through  the  fide  of  his  mother.    This  return  Ui 
light  v.'as  defcrtbed  as  a  revival  from  tbe  gnivei 
and  Plutarch  accordingly  mentions  the  return  of! 
Ofiris  from  Hodes^  after  he  had  been  for  a  lonf' 
feafon  iqclofed  in  an  ark  and  in  a  flafe  of  deatk' 
This  renewal  of  life  was  by  the  Egyptians  eftecoi^ 
ed  a  fcccnd  ftate  of  chikihood*    They  accordinjr^ 
ly,  in  their  hieroglyphics,  dcfcribcd  him  as  a  bof^ 
whom  they  placed  upon  the  lotus  or  water- iiifii 
and  called  him  Orus.    He  was  the  fupppfed  iol 
of  IHs;  but  it  has. been  fhown  that  Ifis*  IUic% 
Atar^jatis,  were  all  emblems  of  the  ark,  that  rtaik 
tacle  which  was  ftykd  the  mother  of  mankiad 
Orus  is  reprefentcd  a3  undergoing  from  theTI 
tans  all  that  Ofiris  fuifered  from'  Typhon;  sfltf 
the  hiftory  at  bottom  is  the  fame.    Ucooe  it  if 
faid  of  Jfis,  that  Ihe  had  the  power  of  making  p«» 
pie  immortal ;  and  that  when  ihe  found  her  fat 
Orus  in  the  midft  of  the  waters,  dead  through  tte 
malice  of  tlie  Titans,  ihe  not  only  gaVc  him  a  ic^ 


the  ptity.  Tiiere  were  feveral  fuch  in  Egypt 
upon  which  they  offered  human  facrifices;  and 
t!ie  cities  which  had  theli;  altars  were  ftyled  7>- 
p.'jutn.in.  But  there  was  another  Typhon,  who 
V^i^  vcTv  different  from  the  former,  however  by 
mluMkeTjiended  withthat ch3ra<5ler.  By  this  was 
Cgniijai  a  mighty  whirlwind  and  inundation  ;  and 
it  oftentimes  denoted  the  ocean  ;  and  particularly 
the  occ^n  in  a  f^f  ment.  For,  as  Pl%itarch  obferves, 
hy  T>plvjn  was  underftood  any  thing  violent  and 
unruly.  It  was  a  derivative  from  Tupb^  W:e  the 
former  name ;  which  Tuph  feems  here  to  have 
been  the  fame  as  the  Suph  of  the  Hebrews.  By 
ithis  they  denoted  a  whirlwind  ;  but.  among  the 
Egyptians  it  was  taken  in  a  greater  latitude,  and 
fjgnlficd  any  thing  Ijoifterous,  particularly  the  fea. 
tlutarch  fpeaks  of  it  as  denoting  the  fea ;  and  fays 
Jikewife,  that  the  fait  of  the  fea  was  called  the 
foam  of  Typhon.  It  fignified  alfo  a  whirlwind* 
lis  we  learn  from  Euripides,  who  expreffcs  it  Tyr 

'phos  J  and  the  like  is  to  be  found  in  Hefychius,  neyal  of  life,  but  alfo  confJerred  upon  him  imnwr-  , 
y/ho  calls  it  a  violent  wind.  The  hiftory  of  Ty-  tality."  In  thjs  majinerdoes  Mr  Bryant  decypk* 
phoa  was  takten  from  hieroglyphical  defcriptions.  almoft  all  the  ancient  fables,  of  which  no'fatirfaci  -■ 
In  thefe  the  dove,  oinns^  was  reprefented  a$  hover-  tory  folution  was  ever  given  before.  He  fliowf 
Jng  over  the  mun4anc  egg,  which  was  expofed  to  that  the  primitive  gods  of  Egypt,  who  were  8  Hj 
the  fury  of  Typhon  :  For  an  egg,  contajniug  in  it  jii^mber,  were  no  other  than  the  S  persons  &v« 
ihe  elements  of  life,  was  thought  no  improper  in  the  ark ;  that  almoft:  all  the  heathea  deities  iM 
f  ft  hlem  of  the  ark,  in  which  were  preferved  the  one  way  or  other  a  reference  to  Noah.  Heibowf 
nuliraenta  of  the  future  ^vorld.  Hence,  in  the  that  he  was  chara^erifed  under  the  titles  of  Jaou^ 
bionufiaca,  and  in  other  myfteries,  oiie  part  of  the  Nereus,  Proteus,  Oanncs,  Dagon,  &o.  &c.  and  « 
roifturnal  ceremony  confifted  in  the  coufecratio^  iliort,  that  the  deluge  tfo  far  from  being  unkiiowt 
pf  an  t^^.  By  this,  we  are  informed  by  Porphyry,  to. the  heathens,  or  fofgot  by  them,*  waa  tbe  bafii 
yras  CToified  the  woild.  This  world  was  Noah  pf  the  whplc  of  their  worfliip.  He  traces  the  bi^ 
^nd  his  family;  even  all  mankind,  inclofed  and  tory  of  the  raven  and  dove  fent  forth  by  Nosh  is 
prrferved  in  the  ark.  In  refped  to  I'yphon,  it  Ijbe  cuftoms  of  various  nations,  both  io  the  eaft 
J:;uft  be  confefied  that  the  hiftory  given  of  him  ip  and  >veft.  Of  the  numbeeiefs'teftimonies  of  tbe 
iilUndcd  with  fome  oUfcurity. .  The  Grecians  truth  of  this  part  of  farred  hiftory,  to.be  met witb 
^  avc  comprehended  feverlal  charaders  undpr  opp  ^imong  the  \^eftern  naliorM,  we  iball  fclcdl  oft* 
ierm,  which  the  Eg^'ptians  undoubtedly  diftin-  mor^i,  which  is  an  ancient  coin  ufuaMy  knownbf 
i^uifhcd.  The  term  was  ufed  for  a  titje  as  well  the  name  of  the  Apitmeatt  meM.  ".  The  Icanw 
as  a  name  j  and  feversl  of  thofe  pcrfonagcs  which  Falconeirias  (fays  Mr  Bryant,!  has  a  curious  St' 
):ad  a  relation  to  the  di-lugc,  were,  ftyled  Typho-  fcrtalipn  upon  a  coin  of  Philip  the  Eider,  wWdj 
4]:an'  or  Diluvian.  All  ihcfo  iho  Gicciar.s  have  was  ftm^k  at  Apamea,  (the  anciei^  nawc  <» 
4r.c)aded  under  one  and  tl.c  Un\c  name,  Typhon.  which,  Mr  Bryant  ihows,  was  CibotvSi  oocof  ijf 
5'I>e  real  deity  by  whom  ihe  delude  was  brou^lijt  V^^.  y/^th^ark,)  and  foptajctjd  pn  its  itvenf 
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»fpitoiaie  of  tfaig  biftory.    The  reverfe  of  moft 
$Mc  coin*  rdate  to  the  religion  and  roytbology 
ifriiephcrt  they  were  ftruck  at.    On  the  rew 
flf  this  coin  is  delineated  a  kind  of  fquare 
floating  upon  water.    Through  an  open., 
a  it  are  fceo  two  peribns,  a  man  and  a  wo- 
» low  as  the  breaft  j  and  upon  the  head  of 
icman  is  a  veil.    Over  t)m  ark  U  si  triaDg:uIar 
of  pediments  oir  which  there  fits  a  dove ; 
bftow  it  another,  which  feems  to  flutter  its 
"  and  hold  in  iti:  noouth  a  fmall  branch  of  a 
Before  Che  machine  is  a  4nan  following  a 
"r  who  by  their  attitude  feem  to  have  juft 
it,  and  to  have  got  upon  dry  land.   Upon 
ark  itfelf,  underneath  the  perfons  there  in* 
'1^  is  to  be  read  in  dtftin^  charaders  NnE. 
feamed  editor  of  Mb  account  fays,  that  it  had 
-  to  his  lot  to  meet  with  three  of  thefe  coins. 
/  were  of  brafc,  and  of  the  medallion  fize. 
[rf  them  he  mentions  to  have  feeo  in  the  col- 
oa  of  the  Duke  of  Tufcany  ;  the  id  in  that 
Ithecardifiai  Ottobooi  5  and  the  ^d  was  the  pro- 
of Auguftino  Chigi,  nephew' to  Pope  Alex- 
ViL" 
.)  Deluge,  arc^i^msnts  drawn  from  thi 
!«»«,  Japanese,  and  E.   Indian  mytho- 
us,  M  PROOF  OF  THi.    «  Tlie  famemytho;- 
.^  and  the  fame  hieroglyphics,  were  carried  as 
n  China  and  Japan  $  where  they  are  to  be 
"^  avthis  day.    The  Indians  have  a  perfon 
ibey  call  Btdo  or  Btufo.    This  is  the  fame 
itUB  of  Egyot,  Battus  of  Cyrene,  and  Boeo- 
irf  Greece.    The  account  given  of  him  is  fimi- 
itothat  of  Typhon ;  far  it  is  faid  that  he  did 
^tsonc  to  life  in  the  ufual  way,  but  made  him- 
ipaflT^ige  through  the  fide  of  his  mother;  which 
^  is  reprefented  as  a  virgin.    This  hiftory, 
DOW  current  among  the  Indians,  is  of  great 
^  ly,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  account  given 
tli»  perfonage    by    Clemens    Alexandrinns. 
^e  is  a  caft  of  Indians  (fays  he)  who  are  dif- 
of  Bootas.    This  perfon,  on  account  of  hia 
fandity,  they  look  up  to  as  a  god/ 
Bootas,  Battus,  and  Bceotus,  though 
;ly  conferred  upon  the  patriarch,  yet  origin 
related  to  the  machine  in  which  he  was  pre- 
Ot  this  feme  traces  may  be  found  among  the 
•    One  of  the  Amontan  names  for  the  ark 
'^rmand  ^rmr ;  and  Bceotus  is  faid  by  Dio- 
i  Scalus  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Neptune 
A»f,  which  is  a  contradtion  of  arene  the 
The  chief  city,  Boutus  in  Egypt,  where  was 
.JicMtbg  temple,  fignified  properly  the  city  of 
*a«  or  ark.    The  Bceotiaos,.  who  in  the  Dio- 
•«»  fo  partictilarly  commemorated  the  ark, 
•jfappofcd  to  be  defcended  from  an  imagmary 
J™wgei  B0vttu  J  and  from  him  iikewife  their 
^'^  viM  thought  to  have  received  its  name. 
•J  Bqeotus  W98  merely  a  variation  from  Bov.tas, 
JJButus  the  ark ;  which  in  ancient  times  was 
JJwwtly  flylcd  Thcba,  Argus,  Jircn,  Butus, 
yflceotTis,    The  term  Cibotusis  a  compound 
•thciaae  purport,  and  fipnifies  both  the  temple 
■|K ark  and  a  place  for  (hipping.    All  the  myf- 
TOiof  the  Gentile  world  feem  to  have  been  me* 
■j«l»of  the  dchigc,  and  of  the  event  which  im- 
*wately  fuoceeded.    They  confift ed  for  the  moft 
f^d^  iBcbndioly  proceg :  and^^re  ceichra- 
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ted  by  night  in  commemoration  of  the  ftate-fif 
darknefs  in  which  the  patriarch  and  his  family  had 
been  involved.  The  firft  thing  at  tliofe  awful 
meetings  was  to  offer  an  oath  of  fecrccy  to  all  who 
were  to  be  initiated  ;  after  which  they  procetded 
to  the  ceremonies.  Thcfe  began  with  a  defcrip* 
tion  of  chaos :  by  which  was  fignified  fome  me- 
morial of  the  deluge.  Chaos  was  certainly  the 
fame  as  ^e^,  the  Great  ahyfs.  Who,  fays  Epi« 
phanius,  is  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  Chaos 
and  Buthos,  the  abyfs,  are  of  the  farbe  purport? 
The  name  of  the  deities  in  Japan  and  China,  and 
the  form  of  them,  as  wt  11  as  ih^  mythology  with 
which  they  are  attended,  point  out  the  country 
from  whence  they  originally  came.  In  China  th« 
deity  upon  the  Lotos  in  the  midit  of  waters  has 
been  a  lon^  favourable  emblem,  and  was  imported 
from  the  weft.  The  inligne  of  tbe  dragon  was 
from  the  fame  quarter.  The  Cuihites  worfhip- 
ped  CJbam^  the  fun ;  whofe  name  they  varioufly 
compounded.  In  China  i^oft  thipgs  which  have 
any  reference  to  fplendor  and  magnifictnce,  feem 
to  be  denominated  from  the  fame  objeft.  Cham 
is  faid,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  to  fignify 
any  thing  fupreme.  Cum  is  a  fine  building  or  pa- 
lace fimilar  to  the  Coma  of  the  Amojijans.  Cuin 
is  a  lord  or  roaficr,  Cham  a  fccptre^ ,  Laftly,  by 
Cham  is  fignifiwl  a  pritilranaloj,'ous  to  tLe  L'ham* 
anim  and  Chamcnim  of  Cutha  and  Babylonia, 
The  country  itfclf  is  by  the  T^irtars  called  Ham^ 
The  cities  Cham  ju,  Campion,  Compition,  Cpm- 
dan,  Chamul,  and  many  others  of  the  lan:e  form, 
are  manifcflly  cornpauwicd  of  the  facred  tern* 
Cham.  Camhula,  the  name  of  the  ancient  metro- 
polis, is  the  city  of  Cham  bal ;  and  Milton  ft>  lea 
it  veiy  properly  Cambaui^  feat  of  Catbaian  Ckan^ 
By  this  is  meant  the  chief  city  of  the  Cuthean  mo. 
narch  ;  for  Chan  is  a  derivative  of  Cahen,  a  prince, 
it  feems  fomctimes  in  China  and  Japan  to  have 
been  exprefTed  Quan  and  Quano.'*  Mr  Bryant 
next  takes  notice  of  the  temple  of  Dngun,  near  a 
town  called  Sfrian  in  Pegu,  This  temple  is  kept 
perpetually  fhut  to  all  but  the  priefts,  who  will  not 
tell  of  what  (liape  their  idol  Da^i  is.  But-Mf 
Bryant  concludes,  **  that  it  was  no  other  than 
that  mixed  figure  of  a  man  and  a  fiAi,  under  which 
he  was  of  old  worihipped  both  in  Paleltine  and 
Syria.  He  is  exprefTed  under  this  fymbolical  re* 
prefentation  in  many  parts  of  India ;  and>  by  the 
Bramins  is  called  PTifinoa  or  Vishhou.  Dagoa 
and  Vifhnou  have  a  like  reference.  They  equally 
represent  the  man  of  the  fea,  called  by  Berofu^ 
Oai^nes  ;  whofe  hiftory  has  been  rcverfcd  by  thp 
Indians.  They  fuppofe  that  he  will  reftore  the 
world,  when  it  fliall  be  dcflroyed  by  the  chief 
God.  But  by  Dagon  is  iignified  the  very  pcrfoa 
through  whom  the  earth  has  been  already  reftor- 
ed  when  it  was  in  a  flate.of  ruin  ;  and  by  whom, 
mankind  was  renewed.  Dagon  and  NoAh  1  have 
fhown  to  be  the  fame.  Vilhnou  is  reprefented^ 
like  Dagon,  under  tl*e  mixed  figure  of  a  man  an4 
a  fifli,  or  rather  of  a  man,  a  princely  figure,  pro^ 
ceeding  from  a  filh.  The  name  oi  this  diltri*5t, 
near  which  the  temples  above  fland,  we  find  tQ 
be  called  Syrian  ^  juft  as  was  named  tl>e  regioa 
where  flood  the  temples  of  Atargatus  and  Dagon. 
Synis,  Syria,  and  Syrian,  are  all  of  the  fame  pur- 
port^  %Qd  fignify  C^l^(tis  and  Solaris^  frum  Se^jon 
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*he  fun:**  Having  next  defcribed  a 
jEaft  Indian  pagodas  or  temples,  with  their  idols 
t>F  furprifing  magnitude,  Mr  Biyant  fays,  **  the 
Babylonians  and  Egyptians  and  all  of  the  fame 
^rcat  family,  ufed  to  take  a  pleafure  in  forming 
gigantic  figures,  aad .  exhibiting  other  reprefenta- 
tions  equally  ftupendous.  Such  wenc  the  coloffal 
itatues  ;\t  Thebes,  and  the  fphiim  in  the  plains  of 
Coume.  The  ilatue  eredted  by  Nebuchadneizar 
in  the  plains  of  Dura,  was  in  height  threcfcorc 
.  Babylonifh  cubits.'  It  vras  p-obably  raifed  in  ho- 
itour  of  Ctarftf  the  fun :  and  perhaps  it  was  .alfo 
<ledicatcd  to  the  ^eadof  the  Caldaic  family ;  who 
was  deified,  and  reverenced  under  that  title.  Mar- 
^cellmtis  takes  notice  ai  a  ftatue  of  Apollo  named 
Comtus  ;  which,  ia  the  time  of  the  emperor  Ve- 
rus,  was  brought  from  6eleucia  to  Rofne.  This 
jrelated  to  the  ifame  deity  as  the  preceding.  We 
may  alfo  infer,  that  the  temple  at  Kamju  was  e- 
*e6ted  to  Cham  -the  fuu^  whom  the  pec^le  wdr* 
fhipped  under  the  nan>e  of  jSarnqn^fix.'^  it  is  re- 
fnarkable,  that  in  Japan  the  priefts  and  nobility 
fcave  the  title  of  Ca«ni.    The  emperor  Quebaconp 


dono,  in  a  letter  to  the  Portugucje  viceroy.  1585, 
tells  him,  that  Japan  is  the  kingdom  of  Chamis  ; 
whom,  fays  he,  we  hold  to  be  the  ikme  a^  Sd/if 
the  origin  of  all  things.  By  Scin  ts  probably 
meant  Sa/t,  the  fun  ;  who  was  the  fame  as  Cham, 
rendered  here  Chamu.  The  laws  of  the  country 
-^re  fpoken  of  as  the  laws  of  Chamis;  and  we  are 
told  by  Kaempfer,  that  all  the  gods  were  ftyled 
cither  Sm  or  CamL  The  founder  of  the  empire  is 
laid  to  have  been  Tienjh  Dai  Sirh  or  "  Tenfio  the 
god  of  light.*'  From  an  account  of  a  temple  of 
Dalbotb  at  Meaco  in  Japan,  we  perceive,  that  the 
|>eople  there  fpeak  of  the  renewal  of  tfte  world  at 
the  deluge  as  the  real  creation,  which  I  have 
fiiown  to  be  a  common  miftake  in  the  hidories  of 
this  event.  And  though  the  ftory  is  told  with 
fome  variation,  yet  in  all  the  circuovilances  of  con- 
fequence  it  accords  with  the  mythology  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Giecce.  It  matters  not  how  the  em- 
blems have  by  length  of  time  been  mifinterpreted, 
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number  of  to  extend  upwards'  to  an  amazing  height,  it  iu 
be  worth  while  to  cofifider  the  firft  eras  in  tti 
Chinefe  annals,  as  they  are  ?eprefcnted  in  4i 
vn-itings  of  J^pan :  for  the  Japanefe  have  prcfai 
ed  hiftories  of  China^  and  by  iiich  a  coiUlion, 
believe  no  fmall  light  may  be  obtained  towani 
the  difcovery  of  fqpie  important  truths*  Hitbett 
it  has  not  beta  observed  that  fuch  a  coliatiq 
could  be  made.  In  the  hiftories  of  this  county 
the  firft  monarch  of  China  is  named  Foki;  ti 
fame  whom  the  Chinefe  call  FoH,  and  place  attij 
bead  of  their  lift.  This  prince  had,  according  | 
ibme,  the  body,  according  to  others  the  bead 
a  ferpeoL  If  we  may  believe  the  Japanefe  \st 
<rian8^  be  began  his  reign  above,  azsooo  years 
fore  Chnft.  The  fecond  Chinefe  emperor  «|| 
Sin-Noo,  ^  the  people  t>f  China  called  Sin-Nm 
and  many  begin  the  chronology  of  the  couirti 
with  him.  lie  is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  ab^ 
iooo  years  before  Chwft ;  <:onfeqiientJy  there  ili 
interval  of  near  18,000  years  between  the  firft  efl 
peror  and  the  fecond;  a  oircunftance  not  to  X 
•credited.    The  third,  wbo  imcaediately  iiicce^ 
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ted  Sin-l?oo,  was  Hoam-Ti.  In  this  account  K 
may,  I  think,  perceive,  that  the  Chinefe  have  aM 
like  the  people  of  Greece  and  other  regions.  TI 
hiftories  which  were  imported  they  have  preftsi 
to  the  annals  of  their  nation  ;  and  adopted  tl 
firft  perfonages  of  antiquity^  and  made  them  m 
tiarchs  in  their  own  country.  Whom  can  t 
fuppofe  Fohi,  with  the  head  of  a  lerpent,  to  hl^ 
been,  but  the  great  founder  ^of  all  kingdoms,  t| 
lather  of  mankind  ?  They  ha#e  placed  him  at  J 
immenfe  diftance,  not  knowing  his  true  era.  M 
I  think  we  may  be  aflured,  that  cinder  the  m 
rader  of  Sin-Num  and  Stn-Noo,  we  have  the  1 
tory  of  Noah  ;  and  Hoam-Ti  was  no  othar  tbj 
Ham.  According  to  Kaempfsr,  Sin-Koo  wasi^ 
aaiy  the  fame  charader  as  Serapis  of  Egyfl 
«  He  was  a  buibandman  and  taught  majikindagl 
culture,  and  tboTe  arts  which  relate  to  the  iimni 
diate  fupport  of  life.  He  alfo  diicoverid  the  v( 
tues  of  many  pHuits ;  and  he  was  rqarefented  wil 


One  deity  of  the  Japanefe  was  Canon,  the  repu-    the  head  of  mi  ox,  and  fbtnetioiee  only  with  t« 

^^A  1 — 1  ^-.u « r__^_j  .. horns.    His  pi<fture  is  held  in  high  eftioiatiooi 

the  Chinefe.'  Well  indeed  might  Kscmpfcrthial 
that  in  Sin-Noo  he  faw  the  chara^er  dt  Serapu 
for  his  perfonage  was  no  other  than  Sar-Apis,  tl 
great  father  of  mankind,  the  fame  as  Men-New 
of  Egypt,  the  fame  alfo  as  Dionufus  and  Ofifi 
By  Du  Halde  he  was  called  Cking-Ncmgt  and  xcm 
the  next  monarch  after  Fohi.  The  Chinefe  » 
counts  afford  the  (ame  hiftory  as  has  been  give 
above.  As  the  family  «f  Noah  confifted  of  eigi 
perfoRS  inclufive,  there  have  been  writers  wl 
have  placed  fome  of  them  m  fucceffion,  and  fa| 
^ed  that  their  v^ere  three  or  four  pexfons  wk 
reigned  between  Sin-Hoc  and  Hoam.  But  D 
Halde  fays,  that  in  the  true  hiftoriea  of  the  coin 
try,  the  three  firft  monarchs  were  Fohi,  ChiJ 
Nong,  and  Hoam,  whom  he  ftyles  Boang-Ti^  T 
thefe,  he  fays,  the  arts  and  fciences  owe  their  u 
vention  and  progrefs.  Thus  ,we  find,  that  tboi 
who  were  heads  of  fi^milies  have  been  raifed  to  £ 
princes;  and  their  names  have  been  prefixed  t 
the  lift  of  kings,  and  their  hiftory  fuperadded  t 
the  annals  of  the  country.    It  is  further  obfcrfJ 


♦ed  lord  of  the  ocean..  He  was  repreiented  in  an 
«rea  pbfture,  crowned  with  a  flower,  and  coming 
Aut  of  the  mouth  of  a  fiih.  He  is  reprefented  in 
the  iame  manner  by  the  natives  of  India«  and 
named  Vijhnvu  and  Macauter;  and  he  .is  to  be 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  Eaft.  Father  Bou&et 
mentions  a  tradition  among  the  Indians  concern- 
ing a  flood  in  the  days  of  Vifhnou  which  covered 
the  whole  earth,  k  is  reported  of  him,  that  fee* 
jng  the  prevalence  of  the  waters,  he  made  a  float ; 
jind  being  turned  into  a  fiih,  he  fteered  it  with  his 
tail.  In  the  Shafter  of  the  Banians,  a  like  hiftory  is 
given  of  the  earth  being  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge, 
in  which  mankind  periflied ;  but  the  world  was 
afterwards  renewed  in  two  pcrfons  called  Menm 
.and  Cfteroupa.  Vifhnou  is  defcribed  under  many 
charaders,  which  he  is  faid  at  times  to  have  af- 
fumed.  One  of  thefe,  according  to  the  bramins 
of  Tanjour,  was  that^of  Rama  SamL  This  un«- 
doubtcdly  is  the  fame  as  Sama  Rama  of  Babylo- 
nia, only  reverfed ;  and  it  relates  to  that  great  phe- 
nomenon the  Iris ;  which  was  generally  accom- 
and  held  in  veneration  by 


panied  with  the  dove> ,     

ibe  Sciaurim.— A6  the  hillory  of  China  is  ibppofed   ble^  m  the  dc&ouatsf  iven  pf  tbofe  fuppofed  kmgi 
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'4at  their  term  of  life»  for  the  6rft  fire  or  fix  ge 

feerattons,  cwrefponds  with  that  of  the  {xatriarchs 

after  the  flood,  and  decreafes  much  in  the  fame 

proportioD.    The  biftory  o«  Japan  ii  divided  into 

three  eras ;  which  conlift  of  gods,  demigod%  and 

inortab.  The  perfon  whom  the  natives  look  upon 

to  be  the  real  founder  of  their  monarchy  is  named 

$fitma\  in  wbofe  reign  the  Sintoo  religion,  the 

wi&  ancient  of  the  co«Kitry»  was  introduced.    It 

ms  called  Sin^jju  and  CSamr-mk/a ;  from  Sin  and 

ttimi,  the  deities  which  were  the  objed»^<^  wor- 

§^    At  this  time  it  is  feid  that  600  forefgrr  idols 

'«tf?  bronght  into  Japan*    To  the  Sintoo  veligion 

«98  afterwafdt  added  the  Budfo,  together  with 

lie  worfhip  of  Amida.    This  deity  they  common.- 

if  lepiefented  with  the  head  of  a  dogr  and  efteem* 

Hi  biffl  the  guavdian  of  mankind..    This  religion 

tras  more  compltcafed  than,  the  former,  and  a- 

loQisded  with  Merogl^TP^ical  reprefenUtions  and 

vyfttrious  rites.     It  is  the  fame  which  I  have 

Imocdfthe  j^kite  Uohtrjf  wherein  the  facred 

iKT  and  eow  were  venerated     The  deity  was 

se^Rfetited  npoa  the  lotus  and  upon  a  tortoife, 

|M  oftentimes  as  proceeding  from  a  fifli.    In  this 

life,  onder  the  charader  of  Budha»  we  may  trace 

knmenble  memorials  of  the  ark  and  of  the  per* 

iaiMffierved  in  it.    The  author  above,  having 

I  mHooed  the  eleventh  emperor  inclufive  from 

I  Ip^i  tdli  as,  that  in  fais  reign  thefe  rites  be- 

i  |ii.  *  In  his  reign  Bado,  otherwife  called  JTc^- 

Atrcame  over  from  the  Indies  to  Japan;  and 

In^t  with  him,  upon  a  white  horfe,  his  reli* 

''AsanddoOrineSi'    We  find  here,  that  the'ob- 

is  of  worftiip  is  made  the  perfon  who  introduced 

I  t^i  miSake  abnoft  noiver&lly  prevalent })  other* 

>i^rn  this-lbort  account,  what  a  curious  biftory 

'  sefohM..   The  only  people  to  whom  we  can 

l^iecooHe  for  any  written  menmriats  concern* 

iq; thefe  things  are  the  inhabitants  of  India  Proper. 

tb«7  weie,  we  find,  the  jserfons  who  introduced 

thcrehicToglyphJesubotbinvhinaandJapam  It  will 

ttntfore  be  wortlfr  while  to  confider  wh^t  they 

kne  tnnfmttted  concerning  their  religious  opi* 

^m\  as  we  may  from  hence  obtaio'  ftill  greater 

ight  towards  explaining  this  fymbolical  worihip. 

Every  manifeftaition  of  God's  goodnefs  to  the 

^ffnii  was  in  ttie  firft  ages  exprefled  by  an  hiero* 

rtfphic;  and  the  Ddty  was  accordmgly  defcribed 

|B^er  various  forms^  and  in  difierent  attitudes. 

^M  at  length  were  miftaken  for  real  transiigunu 

^;  and  ^ifbnou  was  fuppofed  to  have  appear* 

•*in<l^flcrcnt  ihapes,  which  were  ftyled  intomO' 

Jjw.   Id  one  of  thefe  he  is  reprefeuied  under  the 

■pw  before  mentioned,  of  a  princely  perfon 

jojtmig  out  of  a  IHh.    In  another  he  appears  with 

webwd  of  a  boar,  treading  upon  an  evil  demon, 

^ich  feema  to  be  the  feme  with  the  Typhon  of 

^  Egyptians.    On  his  head  he  fupports  a  lu* 

■^>  in  which  are  (een  cities,  towers,  in  ihert^ 

w  that  the  world  contains.    In  Baldaeus  we  have 

JwKwation  and  biftory  of  this  incarnation^   jCir- 

wTsriesalittlein  his  veprefentation,  yet  gives 

JjmafimiUriignreof  the  Deity,  and  ftyles  hn» 

^^  Baracbater.  By\hi8  I  fhould  think  was  fig- 

^Viihnou,  «*  the  offspring  of  the  fifh."    The 

*][*«»«  %>  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  fer- 

J"JJ  with  a  thoufond  heads  withdrew  itfelf,  and 

^*W  uot  iiipport  the  world,  it  was  16  over- 
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burdened  ikkh  fin.  Upon  this  the  earth  firok  in 
the  great  ahjfi  of  waters^  and  mankind  add  aH^ 
that  breathed  perijbtd.  But  Vifhnou  tbok  upon' 
himfelf  the  form  above  deferibed,  and  diving,  tti- 
the  bottom  of  the  fea,  lifted  up  the  earth  out  di 
the  waters,  and  placed  it,  together  with  the  fer- 
IKnt  of  a  tkouiand  hedds,  upon  the  back  of  a  to^ 
toife*  In  the  3d  volume  of  M.  Perron's  Zend^" 
^t^or  there  is  an  account  given  of  the  cofmogony 
of  the  Perfees ;.  alfd  of  the  fubfequent  great  events 
that  enfued.  The  fupreme  Deity,  called  by  him 
Ormi/day  is  faid  to  have  accompliffaed  the  creation 
at  fix  different  intervals.  He  firft  formed  thehea- 
.  vens ;  at  the  ad  the  waters ;  at  the  3d  the  earth  5 
liext  the  trees  and  vegetables  ;^  in  the  5th  place 
birds  and  £fhe8>  and  the  wild  inhabitants  fi  the 
wolods ;  and  in  the  6th  and  laft  place,  he  created 
man.  The  man  thus  produced  is  £iid  to  have 
been  an  e3e-:&ke  perfon,  and  is  defcribsd  a^confift- 
ing  of  a  purely  divine  and  a  mortal  part.  For** 
wnt  time  after  his.  creation  be  lived  in  great  hap»* 
pine&p  but  at  laft  the  world  was  cosrupted  by  a 
daemon  named  Mritmut*  This'  d«mon  had  the 
boldneis  to  vifit  heaven  )  whence  be  came  dow»^ 
to  the  earth  in  the  form  o^  Afirpentf  and  introdu- 
ced a  fet  of  wicked  beings,  called  karfefieru  By 
him  the  firft.  ox*like  perfonagc,  called  Abcudad^ 
was  fo  infected  that  1^  died ;  after  which  Kaio- 
emrtty  probably  the  divine  part,  of  which  the  os 
was  the  reprefentative,  died  aifa  Out  of  the.  lelt 
arm  of  the  deceafed  proceeded  a  being  called  Gof^ 
eheraufh  who  is  faid  to  have  railed  a  cry  louder 
than  the  (hout  of  iootf-mei».  After  fome  conven- 
fation  between  the  fopreme  Deity  and  Gofcho- 
raun-,  it  was  determined  to  put  Ahriman  to  flight, 
and  to  defhoy  all  thofe  wicked  peribns  he  had  in* 
troduced ;  for  there  now  feemed  to  be  an  univei^ 
fal  oppofition  to  the  fupreme  Deityv  OHniftia; 
At  this  feafon  a  fecond  oxtlike  perfbnage  is  vatto* 
duoed  by  the  name  <^  TascHTER.  He  is  fpoken 
of  both  as  a  ftar  and  a  fun.  At  the  fame  time  he- 
is  mentioned  as  a  perfbn  upon  earth  under  three 
forms.  Bjr  Tafchter  iscertainly  fignificd  De  AJb^ 
teri  the  fame  per&n  whom  the  Greeks  and  Sy«> 
rians  reprefentnl  as  a  fetpale,  and  called  jlfturte^ 
She  was  defcribed  horned,  and  fbmstimes  wit4i 
the  head' of  a  bull  ^  fuppofed  to  proceed  firom  an 
egg ;  and  they  efteemed  her  the  fame  as  Juno  and 
the  moon.  At  laft  it  was  thought  proper  to  bring 
an  emimerfal  inundation  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
that  all  impurity  might  be  walhed  away ;  which 
being  accompliihed  by  Tafchter,  tftwrf  living  crea* 
tare  peri/bedt  and  the  earth  was  for  fbme'time  en* 
tirely  covei^ed.  At  laft,  the  waters  netreating  within 
theif  proper  bounds,  the  mountain  of  Albordi  liv 
Ferakh-kand  firft  appeared  ^  which  the  author  com- 
pares  to  a  tree,  and  fuppofes  that  all  other  moun* 
tains  proceeded  from  it.  After  this  there  was  a. 
renewal  of  the  woi;ld ;.  and  the  earth  was  reftored 
to  its  priftine  ftate.  The  paittcular  place  where 
Ormiida  planted  thc^  germ  ina' from  whence  all: 
things  wer^  to-  ipring,  was  Ferakh-kand ;  which 
feems  to  be  the  land  of  Arach ;  the  coulitry  upoa 
the  AYaxesIn  Armenia."— Thus  we  have  given  a 
fufficient  fpecimen  of  this  very  ingenious  author's 
method  of  reafoning,  and  difcovering  traces  of  the^ 
ikcred  hiftory  even  in  things  which  have  beert. 
thought  leaft  to  relate  to  it*    That  the  Oneks 
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.find  weltfern  nations  had  fome  kndwledge  of  the 
*ioody  has  never  been  denied ;  and  from  what  has 
•  been  already  relatedyit  appears  that  the  fame  has 
pervaded  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  eaft.  The 
knowledge  which,  thefe  people  have  of  the  h\\  of 
man,  and  the  evil  confequences  which  enfued, 
cannoty  according  to  our  author,  be  the  confe- 
quences'of  their  intercourfc  with  Chriftians;  for 
their  traditions  afford  neither  any  traces  of  Chrif- 
•tianity  nor  of  its  founder.  \y  hat  ever  truths  may 
be  found  in  their  writings,  therefore,  muft  be  de- 
rived from  a  more  ancient  foiirce.  ."  There  are 
(fays  he)  in  every  climate  (bme  ihattered  fragments 
of  original  hiftory ;  fome  traces  of  a  primitive  and 
univerfal  language ;  and  thefe  may  be  obferved  in 
the  names  of  deities,  terms  of  worfhip,  and  titles 
iof  honour,  which  prevail  among  nations  wifely 
feparated,  who  for  ages  had  no  connection.  The 
like  may  be  found  in  the  names  of  pagodas  and  tem- 
ples; and  of  fundry  other  object's  which  will  preient 
tbemfelves  to  the  traveller.  £ven  America  would 
contribute  to  this  purpofe^  (See  §  7.)  .  The  more 
rude  the  monuments,  the  more  ancient  they  may 
poflibly  proves  and  aiFord«a  greater  light  upon  in- 
quiry." 
{7.)  Deluge,   fabulous   TkADiTiONs  re- 

SPECTINQ    TH£,   AMONO    THE  AMERICAN    InDI* 

ANS,  &c.  In  Acafla's  hiftory  of  the  Indies,  we 
arc  inforoied,  that  the  Mexicans  make  particular 
tnention  of  a  deluge  in  their  country,  by  ^hich 
All  Then  Were  drowned.  According  to  them,  one 
Firacocta  came  out  of  the  great  lake  Titicaca  in 
their  country.  This  perfon  (taid  in  Tiaguanaco, 
where  iit  this  day  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  fdme 
ancient  and  xery  ftrange  buildings.  From  thence 
lie  came  to  Cufco,.where  mankind  began  to  mul- 
tiply. They  (hOw  alfo  a  fmall  lake,  where  they 
fay  the  fun  hid  himfelf ;  for  which  reafon  they 
fecrifice  largely  to  bim,  both  men.  and  other  ani- 
mals.—Hennepin  informs  Us,  that  fome  of  the  fa- 
4ages  are  of  opinion,  that  a  certain  fpirit,  called 
Otkan  by  the  Iroquois,  aud  Atabauta  by  thofe  at 
■the  mouth  of  the  river  St  Laurence,  is  tfaue  Creator 
«f  the  world ;  that  Mfffou  repaired  it  ai^er  the  de-. 
Jnge.  They  fa^,  that  this  Mefibu  or  Otkon,  be^ 
ing  a- hunting  one  day,  lus^dogs  loft  themfeives  in 
a  great  lake,  which  thereupon  overflowingi  co- 
vered the  whole  earth  in  a  ihort  time,  and  fwal* 
lo¥red  up  the  world.  According  to  Ucrrera,  the 
people  of  Cuba  knew  that  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  had  been  created :  and  faid  they  bad  much 
information  concerning  the  flood  ;  and  that  the 
world  had  been  deftroyed  by  water,  by  three  pci> 
fons,  who  came  three  leveral  ways.  Gabriel  de 
Abrera  w;»s  told  by  a  man  of  more  than  70  years 
of  age,  that  an  old  man  knowing  the  deluge  was 
to  come,  built  a  great  fhip,  and  went  into  it  with 
his  family  and  abundance  of  animals  ;  that  he  icnt 
out  a  crowf  which  did  not  at  fkft  return,  ftaying 
to  feeil  on  the  carcates  of  dead  animals,  but  af- 
terwaitls  came  back  with  a  green  branch.  He  is 
faid  to  have  added  other  particulars  nearly  confo- 
nant  to  the  Mofaic  account,  as  far  as  Noah's  Tons 
coveting  him  when  drunk,  and  the  other  fcoflin^  at 
it*  The  Indians,  he  faid,  defcended  from  t  he  latter, 
'At\iX  therefore  had  no  cJollies  ^  but  Uie  Spaniards, 
dtrfc'^nding  from  the  fonncr.  had  both  cljthesand 
boi  r.-s.— TJie  (arac  author  Ukewife  informs -o«,  that 
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it  was  repofted  by  the  inbabitaDts  of  Caftfl!3  A 
Oro  in  Terra  Firma,  that  when  the  universal  ddi^ 
happened,  one  man  with  his  wife  and  cfaiidn 
efcaped  in  a  canoe,  and  that  from  them  the  woe 
was  peopled.  The  Peruvians,  according  to  ol 
author,  likewife  affirmed,  that  they  had  receivi 
by  tradition  from  their  anceftors,  that, -many  yea 
before  there  were  any  iocas  or  kingsi  when  tj 
country  was  very  populous,  there  happened 
great  flood ;  the  fea  breakings  out  beyond  j 
bounds,,  fo  that  the  land  was  covered  with  wati 
and  all  the  people  periflied.  To  this  it  is  addl 
by  the  Guancaa,  inhabiting  the  vale  of  Xauic 
and  the  natives  of  Chiquito  in  the  province  of  Cil 
lao,|that  fon;e  per  fons  remained  in  the  hoHt< 
iind  caves  of  the  bigheft  mountains,  who  ag« 
peopled  the  land.  Others  affirm,  that  all  pail 
edin  a  deluge,  only  fti  perfons  bdng  faved  iq 
float,  from  whom  defcended  all  the  inbabitaatt! 
that  country.  In  NieUhofPs  voyage  to  Biafil,  I 
are  informed,  that  though  the  mofl.  birbannts  j 
the  firafiliana,  inhabiting  the  tnlaiid  countra 
fcarce  know  any  thing  of  religion  qir  an  AlinM 
Being,  yet  they  have  fome  knowledge  remaiil 
of  a  general  deluge ;  it  being  their  opinion  tl 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  were  extirpated  h| 
general  delugei  eicept  one.  man  find  bis  fifti 
who,  being  with  child  before,  they  by  degrees  1 
peopled  the  world.  M.  Thevet  gives  iss  the  cici 
of  the  Brafiliains  in  this  m.2tter  more  t>aiticutan 
In  tlie  opinion  of  thefe  favages  the  deluge  was  l 
niYer&l.  They  fay,  that  Sommaj,  a  Caribbee^ 
great  dignity,  had  tviro  children  named  Tsm^ 
nart  9XiiX  AritonU.  Being  of  contrary  tfifpofiliti 
one  delighting  tni peace  and  the  Other  in  ^x^^^^ 
rapine,  they  mortally  hated  each  ot&ei^  Onell 
Ariconte,  the  warrior,  brought  an  aim  of  aneii 
my  he  had  encountered  to  hts  brother,  reproad 
ing  him  at  the  fame  time  with  cow^rdtce/  fl 
other  retorted  by  telliiis  him,  that  if  be  bad  bet 
pofleflcd  of  the  valour  Tie  boafled,  he  would  hai 
brought  his  enemiy  entire.  Ariconte  on  this  tbM 
the  arm  agaioft  the  door,  of  bis  brother^s  honi 
At  that  in  ft  ant  the  whole  -village  waft' carried  « 
into  the  iky,  and  Tamendonare  ftriking  thegrooi 
with  violence,  a  vaft  ftream  of  water  iffuedoi 
from  it,  and  continued  to  flow  in  fueh  quastil; 
that  in  a  fhort  time  it.feemed  to  nfo  above  t( 
clouds,  and  the  earth,  was  entirely  covered.  Tl 
two  brothers,  feeing  this,  afcen<M  tbe  higM 
mountains  of  the  country,  and  with  their  wiv 
got  upon  the  trees  that  grew  upoa  them.  .By  tk 
deluge  all  mankind,  a^  well  as  other  aoimals,  iw 
drowned*  except  the  two  brothers  above  meet roi 
cd  and  their  wives ;  who  having  defcended  wHc 
the  flood  abated,  became  heads  oi  two  dii^c«* 
nations,"  &c.  To  thefe  American  traditions  w 
may.  add  another  frotn  the  remote  and  unciviiiM 
ifland  of  Ouheitc.  Dr  Watfon  io  his  difcourfet 
the  clergy,  informs  u^i,  that  one  of  tbe  navigata 
to  the  fouthern  homirphere,  having  aiked  iome  c 
the  inhabiunts  of  that  ifland  concerning  their  ofi 
gin,  was  anfwered,  that  their  fupreme  God, 
long  time  ago,  being  angry,  dragged  tte  eait 
through  the  fv.a,  and  their  illmui  being  broken  0* 
was  pi^jlerved.  In  the  liail  Intiieft  alio  we  are  « 
formed  by.  X)r  Watfoo,  that  Sir  Wiiliam  Som 
by  whom  a  tbcicty  for  the.  advancement  of  Alia^ 
.       •  littratur 
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BtataK  has  been  mftituted  at  Calcotta,  has  dif-    ing.    3.  Other  authors,  (uppofmg  a  fufficietit  fixrtd 
wmtdf  tbrt  in  the  o)deft  mythological  books  of   of  water  in  the  fea  or  abyls,  are  only  concerned 


:Jbt  cooDtryi  there  is  fuch  an  account  of  the  de- 
|#Se2icoiTefpoiid8  fufficiently  with  that  of  Mofes. 

I     (i}DELU6E»  HTPOTHXSES  RKSPBCTIIIG  THE 
|«|TrtiL  CAUSES  THAT  fRODUCED  THE.      The 

i  baof  thus  eftablifhed  by  the  ttniverfal  confent 
ifnaikiiid,  that  there  was  a  general  deluge  which 


for  an  expedient  to  bring  it  forth:  Accordingly 

Mr  Ray  has  recourfe  to  a  ftiifting  of  the  earth's 

centre  of  gravity,  whicht  drawing  after  it  the  Wa« 

ter  out  of  its  channel,  overwhelmed  the  ft-vcfal 

parts  of  the  earth  fucceflively.    But  this  could 

only  occafioti  a  partial  deluge  in  that  part  of  the 

the  whole  world ;  it  is  worthy  of  in-    globe,  towards  which  the  centre  of  gravity  wa^ 

isjf  br  what  means  it  may  be  fuppofcd  to  have    tranflated ;  nor  can  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a  tranf«* 

accompHJhed.    The  chief  hyputhefeS  are  the    latioh  be  allowed,  finee  the  centre  of  gravity  \9 

nag:— I.  It  has  bees  averted,  that  a  quan-   the  neceffary  refult  of  the  materials  compofing  out' 

rf  water  Was  created  on  purpofe,-  and  at  a    globe,  and  not  alterable  whilft  the  parts  remained 

per  time  annibilatedr  by  divine  power*    This,    in  the  fajne  pofition.    4.  Dr  Hook's  ojrinion  o^ 

»er,  befidet  its  being  abfolutely  without  evi-    the  comprellion  of  a  fl»ell  of  earth  hit o  a  prolatt^* 

is  diredly  contrary  to  the  words  of  the    fpheroid,  thereby  prefiing  out  the  \tater  of  arf 

writer,  whom  the  aiferters  of  this  bypothefis  ,abyfs  under  the  earth,  may  tery  well  accotlnt  for 

■  to  defeod.     He  exprefsly  derives  the  waters    the  waters  overflowing  two  oppofite  zones  of  tlK? 

globe  ;^  but  the  middle  7o«e  being  by  much  the' 
greater  part  of  the  earth's  furface,  muit  thus  have 
been  raifcd  higher  from  the  centre,  and  confe- 
quently  more  ofit  of  the  water  than  before/  5.  Di' 
Ilalley  afcribes  the  deluge  to  the  liiock  of  a  cc^met^ 
whereby  I  tie  polar  and  diurnal  rotation  of  the? 
globe  would  be  inftantly  changed,  'i'he  great  a- 
gitation  that  muft  have  beert  occafioned  by  it  in! 
the  fea,  he  obfcrves,  would  be  fufficicnt  to  ac- 
count for  ail  thole  11  range  a|5pearances  of  heaping 
vaft  quantities  of  earth  and  high  cliffs  tpon  bed* 
of  flidls,  which  were  once  the  bottom  of  the  feay 
and  railing  up  mountains  where  none  Were  before^  * 
Such  a  (hock  as  this,  impelling  the  folid  patts/ 
would  occafion  the  waters,  and  all  fluid  fubftance^ 
that  were  uncoAfined,  as  the  ha.  is,- to  rUn  violent'* 
ly  towards  that  part  of  the  globe  where  the  blow 
was  received,  and  that  with  force  lufficient  to^ 
take  with  it  the  very  bottoih  of  the  ocean,  and 
remove  it  to  the  land.  It  is  obje^ed  to  this  fyf-^ 
tern,  that  fuch  a  ibock  muft  have  brought  on  the 
deluge  inAantaneoufly,  and  not  gradually,  as  it  i^ 
exprefsly  fciid  to  have  happened.  PJbil.  Tran/.  N*^ 
3S3,  p.  lao.  fi.  The  inquifitive  Mr  Wh^fton, 
in  his  New  tbcctj  of  the  Earfb^  has  a  very  inge^ 

^^ ^  niotts  hypothefis,  limilar  to  that  of  Dr  Halley,  but 

•*ick  torbid  ^Suid  replete  with  divers  heteroge-  »ore  fully  explained.  He  (hows  froto  feveral  re^ 
^  totters  }  which,  fiibfiding  by  flow  degrees,  markable  coincidences^  that  a  comet  defcending  iff 
v^tkemfelves  into  different  concentric  ftrata,  the  plane  of  tfie  ecliptic,  towards  its  perihelion,, 
tWdi,  by  the  laws  of  gravity.  Dr  Burnet  iitt*  pafied  juft  before  the  earth  on  the  firft  day  of  thtf 
i**eton  this  theory,  by  foppoliBg  the  primitive  deluge ;  the  conftquences  whereof  would  be,  firft/ 
p  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  crull  invefting  that  this  comet,  when  it  came  below  the  moon^ 
frnter  contained  in  the  ocean,  and  in  the  ceiv-  ^ould  raiie  a  vaft  and  ftrong  tide,  both  in  the 
[■i^f*,  which  he  and  others  fuppofe  to  exift  fmall  feas,  which,  according  to  his  hypothefisy 
IWc bowels  of  the  earth.  See  Abyss.  At  tBe  were  in  the  antediluvian  earth,  (for  he  allows  ncf 
■f  rf  the  Bood,  this  outward  cruft.  broke  in  a  great  ocean  there  as  in  ours,)  and  alfo  in  th^  abyfflf 
*«fcd  places;  and  funk  down  among  the  wa-  i^thich  was  under  tfie  up^er  cmft  of  the  earth  j 
«^^ch  thus  fjpouted  up  in  vaft  catara^s,  and  and  this  tide  would  rife  and  increaie  aH  the  timer 
Jrtlowed  the  whole  furface;    He  foppofts  alfo,    of  the  approach  of  the  ct^met  towar^ls  the  earth  ; 

and  Would  be  at  its  greateft  height  when  tfce  comet 
was  at  its  lea  ft  diftance  from  it.  By  the  force  of 
this  tide,  as  well  as  by  the  attraAion  of  the  cometf 
he  judges,  that  the  abyfs  muft  put  on  an  elliptica! 

.    *  ^w*w  ^-«.*  W.O,  w.*/«^. .,.......--. —^    figure,   ♦•hofe   fiirfaee   Ixinjf  confiderably  larger' 

J^Pttfitian  of  the  earth,  and  produced  the  pre-  than  (he  former  fpberical  one,  the  putwsrd  cruft 
2***»^ity  of  the  ecliptic.  This  theory  is  not  of  the  eirth,  incumbent  on  the  abyfs,  muft  ac- 
^^lyarftitrary  with  the  former,  but  dired-  commodVicitfelf  to  that  figure,  which  it  Could 
J*^^  to  the  words  of  MoCes,  who  alTures  us,  not  do  while  it  held  folid,  and  conjoined  together, 
^48  the  high  hills  were  covered  ;  while  Dr  He  conclude  s,  therefore,  that  it  muft  of  neceflity 
*J"^afl5rm«  that  there  were  no  hills  then  in  be-    be  extended,  and  at  laft  broke  by  the  violence  of 


^  flood  from  two  fovrces ;  firft,  the  fountains 
Ifirgreat  deep,  which  lie  tells  us  were  all  broken 
9  mi  adiy,  the  windows  of  heaven,  which  he 
iiwe  opened:  and  fpeaking  of  the  decreafe  of 
tiatersyhefaya,  the  fountains  of  the  deep  and  the 
I  of  heaven  were  ftopped,  and  the  waters 
continctally  from  on  the  earth.  It  is  ob^ 
M,  that  MoA-0  was  fo  far  from  having  any  dif- 
kf  about  the  qaanttty  of  water,  that  he  thought 
ftxvces  from  whence  it  came  were  not  exhauft- 
^fioce  both  of  them  required  to  be  ftopptd  by 
iase  almighty  hand  who  opened  them.  4.  Dr 
in  his  Trliur'u  Tbeoria  Snera^  endeavoBrs 
that  all  the  waters  in  the  ocean  are  ncft 
te  cover  the  eartk  to  the  depth  afligned 
.  Suppofing  the  fea  drained  qpite  dry« 
the  clouds  of  the  atmo^here  diflblved  into 
we  fiiould  ftill  want  the  greateft  part  of  the 
V  of  a  deluge.  According  to  the  l}r  no  lefs 
loceaoawoold  have  been  re<}uifite.  To  get 
of  this  difficulty,  he  and  others  have  adopts 
iMcaftes's  theory.  That  philofopher  will  have 
utedilBvian  world  to  ha^e  been  perfe^ly 
■i  and  equal,  without  mohntains  or  valleyff. 
frwTOBts  for  its  formation  on  mechanical  prin* 
W^  ^  fuppofing  it  at  firft  in  the  condition  of 


on  this  theory,  by  foppoftng  the  primitive 
to  have  been  no  more  than  a  crufl  invefting 
.^*>ter  contained  in  the  ocean,  and  in  the  cen- 
■■ri>?r«,  which  he  and  others  fuppofe  to  exift 
•Je bowels  of  the  earth.  See  Abyss.  At  the 
•frf  the  flood,  this  outward  cruft  broke  in  a 
vn  among  the  wa- 
aft  catara^s,  and 

y--'»o«.u  luc  wiiuic  lunacc.      He  fUppoftS  alfO, 

J^^«fore  the  flood  there  was  a  perfect  coinci* 
**eeof  the  equator  with  the  ecliptic,  and  con'e- 
J^tisttheantetUlovian  world  enjoyed  a  per- 
pwi  fping ;  but  that  the  violence  of  the  ihock, 
J»liich  the  outer  cruft  was  broken,  fhifted  alfo 
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the  (hid  tides  and  attra^ion ;  out  of  whSch  the  in- 

eluded  wjitcr  ifluing,  was  a  great  means  of  the  de- 

luge :  this  anfwering  to  what  Mofes  fpeaks  of  the 

*•  fountains  of  the  great  deep  being  broke  open/' 

— Again,  the  fame  comet,  he  (hows,  in  its  defcent 

towards  the  fun,  paflTed  fo  dofe  l^  the  body  of 

the  earth,  as  to  involve  it  in  its  atmofphere  and 

tail  for  a  confiderable  time ;  and  of  confequencc 

left  a  vaft  quantity  of  its  vapours,  both  expanded 

and  condenfed,  on  its  furface;  a  great  part  of 

which  being  rarefied  by  the  folar  heat,  would  be 

drawn  up  into  the  atmofphere,  and  afterwards 

return  in  violent  rains;  and  this  he  takes  to  be 

what  Mofes  intimates  by  "  the  windows  of  heaven 

being  opened/'  and  particularly  by  the  «*  forty 

days  rain."    For  as  to  the  following  rain,  which 

with  this  made  the  whole  time  of  raining  150  days» 

Mr  ^'Tiifton  attributes  it  to  the  earth  coming  a 

fecond  time  withm  the  atmofphere  of  the  comet» 

as  the  comet  was  on  its  return  from  the  fun. 

Laflly,  to  remove  this  vaft  orb  of  waters,  be  fup- 

pofes  a  mighty  wind  to  have  arifen,  which  dried 

up  fome,  and  forced  the  reft  into  the  abyfs  through 

the  clefts  by  which  it  came  up;  only  a  good 

quantity  remained  in  the  alveus  of  the  great  ocean, 

now  firft  made,  and  in  lefler  feas,  lakes,  Sec.  Thia 

theory  was  at  firft  only  propofed  as  an  hypothefii; 

but,  on  further  confideration,  Mr  Whifton  thought 

he  could  actually  prove  that  a  comet  did  at  that 

time  pafs  very  near  the  earth,  and  that  it  was  the 

Ume  which  afterwards  appeared  in  1680.    After 

this,  he  looked  upon  his  theory  no  longer  as  an 

hypothefis,  but  publi(hed  it  in  a  particular  traA, 

entitled,  TJIx  Cau/e  W"  tbe   Deluf^e  iemonfiratei. 

But  the  uncertainty  of  tbe  comet's  return  in  175  J, 

and  the  abfolote  railure  of  that  which  ought  to 

have  appeared  in  178^8  or  17S9,  muft  certainly 

render  Mr  Whifton's  calculations  for  fiich  a  length 

of  time  extremely  dubious ;  and  the  great  fimil.v   tumult  of  thofe  impetuous  waves  which  muft  bd 


waters  ovef  the  {ace«of  what  was  before  dry  las 
which  thus  became  the  fea,  and  has  ftnce  cod 
nued,  and  that  which  was  before  the  bottom 
the  fea  became  dry  land.  An  earthquake  th 
occafionod  will  acpount,  be  fuppofes«  for  tbe  <a 
cefs  of  the  deluge  and  the  confufed  di^fition 
marine  prodndions  iu  the  poA-deluvian  eait 
PbH.  Tranf*  vol.  IviL  p.  44,  &c.  Thefe  three  I 
hypothefes  appear  to  be  pretty  plaufible,  becal 
they  feem  to  account  fotr  the  well  known  phan 
mena  of  ihell-fiih,  (hells,  and  various  other  maii 
produ^ions,  as  well  as  treea  a«d  the  boaes  M 
horns  of  num)>erlefs  quadrupeds,  5cc.  being  fM 
deeply  buried  in  tbe  earth  among  various  9m 
and  in  the  heart  of  mountains  £ar  diftaot  froatl) 
fea,  or  the  places  where  the  piants  and  aiu«| 
are  originally  and  ufually  produced.  But  00  tliil| 
as  on  all  the  other  hypothefes,  it  may  be  fenm 
ed,  that  they  are  quite  arbitrary,  and  witboo^ 
leaft  foundation  from  tbe  words  of  Mofen  ti 
iacred  hiftorian  fpeaka  not  one  word  of  eaA 
quakes,  comets,  or  fubterraneous  firea,  nay,  (M 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  we  know  it  is  impoffll 
that  the  flood  could  have  been  occafioned  \sf^ 
earthquake,  and  the  ark  pi^ferved,  vrithoot  ai 
racle,  which  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  when  wed 
deavour  to  account  iw  events  upon  natural  p| 
ciples.  It  is  certain,  that  if  a  (hip  finks  ati 
the  commotion  jexcited  in  the  water  by  the  4 
fcent  of  fuch  a  large'body,  will  fwallow  up  a  (fli| 
boat  that  happens  to  come  too  near,  if  the  |i 
lars  of  tbe  earth  itfcff  then  were  broken, 
muft  the  commotion  have  been»  when  the  < 
nents  of  Europe,  Afia.  and  Africa,  defcended  j 
the  abyfs  at  once  ?  not  to  nE»ention  America,  y 
lying  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  Noah,  be  1 
be  fuppofed  out  of  danger  from  that  quartrr. 
what  miracle  was  the  ark  preferved  amidft  4 


rity  between  the  tails  of  comets  and  ftreams  of  e- 
leAric  matter  rehders  hit  fuppofition  of  their  be- 
ing aqueous  vzuKjm-s  exceedingly  improbable. 
7.  Dr  Woodward,  taking  the  feveral  ft  rata  found 
in  the  earth  for  the  relics  of  a  deluge,  and  confi- 
dering  the  circumftances  of  thofe  fifhes,  ftielts, 
and  other  exuviae,  found  in  them,  draws  feveral 
inferences,  which  feem  to  illuftrate  the  effeds  of 
the  deluge.  Thefe  marine  bodies,  and  other  fpotts 
of  falt-water  fi(h,  were  carried  out  of  the  fea  by 
the  univerDil  deluge;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
water,  were  left  behind  upon  the  land,  &c.  See 
Nut.  Hi/l,  of  tbe  Earth,  p.  r  and  »,  8.  According 
to  M,  De  La  Pryme,  th«  antediluvian  i^orld  had 
an  external  fea  as  well  as  land,  with  mountains, 
rivers,  8cc.  and  the  deluge  was  effeded  by  break- 
ing the  fubterraneous  caverns,  and' pillars  thereof, 
with  dreadful  earthquakes,  and  caufing  the  fame 
to  be  for  the  moft  part,  if  not  wholly,  abforbed, 
fwallowcd  up,  and  covered  by  the  feas  that  we 
now  have.  This  earth  of  ours  arofe  (he  fays)  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  antediluvian  fea ;  and  in  it« 
room,  juft  as  many  idands  are  fwallov^  down, 
and  others  thruft  up  in  their  ftead.  9.  Mr  King 
has  latHy  adopted  an  hypothefis  refembling  this 
laft.  He  afcribes  the  deluge  to  fubteiYaneous  fires 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  bnrft  forth 
with  great  violence  under  the  fea,  and  raifed  up 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  fo  as  to  pour  out  the 


rufbed  in  from  all  quarters?  Befidet,  utbetf 
was  bnilt  not  at  fea,  but  on  dry  ground ;  wfac 
the  earth  on  whtcfa  it  refted  funk  dowm,  the  m 
moft  have  funk  along  with  it;  and  the  waters fal 
ing  in  at  it  were  overhead,  muft  have  dafhed  i 
pieces  the  ftrongcft  vcflfel  that  can  be  imtgiiicii 
Eartiiqnakes,  alfo,  operate  fuddenly  and  violent!} 
whereas,  according  to  the  Mofatc  account,  tf 
ftood  came  on  gradually,  and  did  not  arrive  at  i 
bei^ht  till  fix  weeks,  or  jserhaps  five  months,  a 
ter  It  l)egan.  10.  Mr  Hutchinfon  and  his  foHo*« 
present  us  whh  a  theory  of  the  deluge,  which  the 
pretend  to  derive  from  tbe  word  of  God  itfd 
This  theory  has  been  illuftrated  by  Mr  Catea 
who,  in  1768,  publlfbed  a  volume  on  thefubjcd 
He  afferts,  that  when  the  worid'was  firft  crcatci 
at  the  time  vrhen  it  is  (aid  to  have  been  **  withoi 
form  and  void,"  the  terreftrial  matter  was  tbj 
•entirely  dilTolved  in  tbe  aqueous ;  fo  that 
whole  formed,  as  it  were,  a  thick  muddy  ^ 
The  figure  of  this  mafs  was  fpherical ;  and  00 1 
•outfideof  this  iphere  lay  the  grofs  dark  atr. 
in  the  fphere  of  earth  and  water  was  an  imn^ 
-cavity,  called  by  Mofes  the  deep  ;  and  this  ir 
ttal  cavity  was  filled  with  air  of  a  iind  ^^^^ 
that  on  tbe  outfide.  On  the  creation  of  H^^^K 
internal  air  received  eUfticity  fufficient  to  bj 
out  throngh  the  external  covering  of  ^"'J^^ 
water.    C^n  thia  the  water  defcended,  filled  1 
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fke  void,  sod  left  the  earth  ia  a  Ibrm  fimibur  to  packed  together  in  a  cubical  form.  Suppofe  we 
wtt  it  bath  at  prd^nt*  Thus,  according  to  him,  wanted  to  overflow  a  room  i6  feet  every  way;  of 
the  tftedihivian  world,  as  well  as  the.  prefeot,  containing  158  f^uare  feet*  with  water,  to  the 
CMifted  of  a  vaft  colkiSion  of  water,  odled  the  height  of  z  foot,  it  may  be  nearly  done  by  a  cubi^ 
pm  dapt  or  the  ttkyfi  ;  and  over  this  the  (heil  or  cal  veflel  of  6  feet  filled  with  water.  A  cube  of 
writk  peifcrated  la  many  places ;  by  which  meant    t  feet  will  cover  it  %  feet  deep,  and  a  cube  of  10 

feetwill  very  nearly  cover  it  4  feet  deep.  It  makes 
not  the  leaft  difference  whether  we  fuppofe  feet 
or  miles  to  be  covered.  A  cube  of  xo  miles  of 
water  would  very  nearly  overflow  %s^  fquare  miles 
of  plain  ground  to  the  height  of  4  miles.  But  if 
we  take  into  our  account  the  vaft  number  of  emi- 
nences with  which  the  furface  of  the  earth  a« 
bounds,  the  above*mentioned  quantity  of  water 
would  do  a  great  deal  more.  If,  therefore,  we 
attempt  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  fufli* 
dent  to  deluge  the  earth,  we  muft  make  a  very 
coniiderable  allowance  for  the  bulk  of  all  the  hills 
00  its  furiaoe.  To  congder  this  matter,  however, 
in  its  utmoft  latitude :  The  furface  of  the  earth  is 
fuppofed,  by  the  lateft  computations,  to  contain 

able  been  on  one  place,  or  on  *a  few  places:    X9995X4»59f  fquare  miles.    To  overflow  this  fur- 
mo  thdugfa  we  fuppofe  the  atmofbhm  to    race  to  the  height  of  4  miles,  is  required  a  paral- 

lelopiped  of  water  16  miles  deep,  and  containing 

^^  , 499lS78,X48  fquare  miles  of  furface.    Now,  con fi- 

M^thout  a  continued  miracle:  as  the  prefTure   dering  the  immenfe  thicknefs  of  the  globe  of  the 
Mtnterw 


ttewiteit of  the  ocean  conmnnicatcd  with  the 
ibrfa  The  breaking  «p  of  tfaefe  fountains  was 
SEafiooed  by  a  miraculons  praffuxe  of  the  atmof- 
pxtt  Uaok  the  immediate  a^ton  of  the  Deity 
hnieie  Sovielent  was  this  preabre,that4he  air 
Ateded  to  where  it  had  been  originallyVibccu* 
|ied  the  ipsce  of  the  aiiyfe;  and  drove  out  the 
wtmorer  the  vrhole  bast  of  the  dry  land.  But 
ihaoceoat,  fo1iir«from  being  infallibly  certain, 
Insiocoofiffcent  with  the  moft  common  obfer- 
tMkMi.  No  pRfTme,  however  violent,  will  caufe 
mcr  life  above  its  level,  unlefe  that  preflTiife  is 
wufaL  If,  therefore,  the'  atmofpberr  entered 
iHtte  limofed  abyd,  by  a  vehement  prefTure 
•  tfe  fin&e  of  the  ocean,  that  preifsne  muft 
^bve  been  on  one  place,  or  on  a  few  places: 
though  we  fuppofe  the  atmofphere  to 
the^^ent  nsade  ufe  bf^  it  is  impoffible 
itkconkl  have  remaroed  for  any  time  in  the 
^"  '"       a  continued  miracle;  as  the  prefTure 


»«ater  wonld  immediately  have  forced  it  up 

■through  tbofe  holes  which  had  afforded  it  a 

t  downwards*    The  explication  given  from 

by  Mr  Cateot,  of  the  <«  ifrindows  of 

is  Ibnewhat  extraordinary.    According 

J  thefe  windows  are  not  in  heaven,  but  in 

llowels  of  the  earth ;  and  mean  no  more  than 

t  Clacks  and  fiflures  bv  wbhrh  the  mrs  found  a 

'^e  through  the  ihell  or  covering  of  earth, 

^\  ttey  utterly  diflblved  axvi  reduced  to  its 

1  ftate  of  fluidity.    It  is,  however,  diflicult 

xive  how  the  opening  of  fuch  windows  as 

I  couki  ca^fe  a  violent  rmim  for  40  days  and 

(^)DCLUGS,   MOST   PROBABLB   HYPOTHESIS 
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ipafible  theory  which  we  have  yet  met  with,  and 

|1*leh  accounts  beft  for  the  manner  in  which  the 

_  Miight  have  happened,  without  any  violence 

Mkcftabliihed  laws  of  nature,  is  tnfeited  under 

Particle  Deluge,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Briton* 

We  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  produdion  of  the 

'i^tniotts  Mr  Jamej  TjpUr^  chemiit,  formerly 

nUnbuigh,  and  laft  of  Salem,  in  MalTachufetts; 

^w  vat  then  employed^in  conducing  that  work, 

i  the  article  is  aferibed  to  no  other  perfon  in 

Htbce  to  that  work.    Pe  that  as  it  may,  we 

I  vfe  the  freedom  to  quote  it,  as  a  hypothecs, 

^^piiiioD,  perfediy  agreeable  both  to  Scrip. 

^  to  the  lateft  difcoveries  in  natural  phi- 

I.  **  If  we  confider  the  quantity  of 

ricquifite  for  the  purpofe  of  the  deluge,  it 

l»ot  appear  fo  very  extraordinary  as  has  been 

"milyreprefeoted.   The  height  of  the  higheft 

Ji  thought  not  to  be  quite  4  miltes.    It  will 

_     ■*«bedeemed.afufficient  allowance,  when 

ffyP^  the  waters  of  the  deluge  to  have  been 

™»  tep  on  the  furfece  of  the  ground.    Now 

[jJJHtahi,  that  water,  or  any  other  matter,  when 

owtat  large  upon  the  ground,  feems  to  oc- 

n  immenfe  fpace  in  comparifon  of  v^hat  it 

^  ?hen  oontained  in  a  cubical  velTel)  cr  when 


earth,  it  can  by  no  means  be  improbable,  that 
this  whole  quantity  of  water  may  be  contained  in 
its  bowels,  without  the  neceffity  of  any  remark- 
able abyfs  or  huge  colledion  of  water,  fuch  as 
mofl  of  pur  theorifts  fuppofe  to  exift  in  the  centrt^. 
It  is  certain,  that  as  far  as  the  earth  has  been  dug. 
it  hath  been  found  not  dry,  but  moift }  nor  have 
we  the  leaft  rea^n  to  imagine,  that  it  is  not  at 
leaft  equally  moift  all  the  way  down  to  the  centre. 
How  moift  it  really  is  cannot  be  koofNi),  nor  the 
quantity  of  wate;|r  requifite  to  impart  to  It  the  de- 
gree of  moifture  it  has;  but  we  are  fure  it  muit 
be  immenfe.  The  earth  is  computed  to  be  near 
Sooo  miles  in  diameter.  The  ocean  is  of  an  un- 
fathomable depth  ^  but  there  is  no  reafon  for  fup- 
pofing  it  more  than  a  few  miles.  To  make  all 
reaiboable  allowances,  however,  >ire  0iall  fuppofe 
the  whole  folid  matter  in  the  globe  to  be  only  e- 
<]ual  to  a  cube  of  5000  miles ;  and  even  on  this 
tuppoiition  we  (hall  find,  that  all  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  would  not  be  half  fufiicient  to  moiften 
it.  The  above  mentioned  parallelopiped  of  water 
would  indeed  contain  798,o.<o,368  cubic  miles  of 
that  fluid  s  but  the  cube  of  earth  containing  no 
lefs  than  ^25,000  milliops  of  cubic  miles,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  quantity  affigned  for  the  deluge 
would  fcarce  be  known  to  moiften  it.  It  could 
h^ye  indeed  no  more  eflfed  this  way,  than  a  fingle 
pound  of  water  could  have  upon  150  times  its 
bulk  of  dry  earth.  We  a|^  perfu'aded  therefore, 
that  any  perfon  who  will  try  by  experiment  bow 
much  water  a  given  quantity  of  earth  contains, 
and  from  that  experiment  will  make  calculations 
with  regard  to  the  whole  quantity  of  water  con- 
tained in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  muft  be  abun- 
dantly fii^isfied,  that  though  a// 'the  water  of  the 
deluge  had  been  thence  derived,  the  diminution 
of  the  general  ft  ore  would,  comj^araf  ively  fpeak- 
ing,  have  been  next  to  nothing.  2.  It  was  not 
feom  the  bowels  of  the  earth  only  that  the  waters 
were  difchar|[ed,  but  alfo  from  the  air;  for  we  are 
aflured  by  Mofes,  that  it  rained  40  days  and  40 
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Ute  at  fll.  J,  The  Bb0.v<t:oon<tderatioii8  vernier  it. 
probable  at  lea  A  tbat  there  is  in  iiatare  a  quantity 
(^f  water  fufiicient  ho  deUige  the  "world,  provided' 
it  wa9  applied  to  thepurpofo.  We  muft  ntxt 
Qon/ider  whether  there  is  any  iuit«val  agent  pow«i 
erfui  eiK»i^h  to  ef&iituate  this  purpofew  We  flialk 
tal^^the  p(vraii.'»ufed  by  Mofe^  in  their  fnoftob* 
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flights.  'Hiis  fource  of  the  deliivian  waters  hath  comes  ixeamn  i»SLy  /peeifiioify  heafier  than  it  «i| 
t>ecn  confidei^  as  of  fmall  cohfetjuence  by  almoft  before.  It  ia  alio  certain,  that  very  dry  air^  pro* 
«very  one  who  hath  treated  on  the  fubjedt.  The  vided  it  is  not  at  the  fame  time  very  hot,  is  alwayt 
general  opinion  concerning  this  matter  we  (haU  keavieil.;  and  the- drieft  air  which  we  are  acquaint* 
tranfcribe  from  the  Univer/ai  Hijiorjf  Vol.  I.  where  'ed  with,  vamely  Dr>Pri«ftiey^6  dtpbiogifiicated  air^ 
it  is  Tery  fully  expreiTed.  *^  According  to  the  obr  is  conliderably  heavier  than  the  a{r  we  commonly 
lervations  nxade  of  tli^  ^quantity  of  water  thait  falU  breathe.  For-thelbvffeafona  we  think  the  quaotitf 
in  rain,  the  rains  could  not  airord  one  ocean,  por  of  water  contained  in  the  whole  atmofphere  oogfai 
half  an  ocean,  and  would  be  a  very  inconfid^rable  to  be  couftdevedai«m^i^V^,  efpecially  as  yre  know 
part  of  what  was  necelTary  for  a  deluge*  If  i$  that  by  wliatever  agent  it  is  fufpendcd,  that  ageot 
rained  40  (iays  and  40  nights  throughout  the  whole  ipui^iHOMHtera^  thie'  force  of  ^avity^  otherwiie 
earth  at  once,  it  oiight  be  fuiiicient  to  lay  4U  ibe  the  wii^  would  immedi^ely  defcend ;  and  while 
lower  grounds  under  water,  but  it  >vould  Ugnify  the: force  of  gravity  in  any  fubftance  is  Qonnterac« 
very  little  as  to  the  overflowing  of  the  mountaiot;  ted^'  that  I'ubdance  canftot  appear  to  us  t«  ^t> 
io  that  it  has  been  faid^  thajt  if  the  dclugle  had 
been  made  by  rains'only,  there  would  h^ve  need* 
ed  not  40  days,  but  40  years,  to  haye  brought  it 
!to  paia.  And  if  we  fuppofc  the  whole  atmolpbere 
condenfcd  into  water,  it  would  npt  aU  have  been 
lufficient  for  Jthid  eOetft ;  fpr  it  ja  oertaim  M^t  it 
qould  not  have  rifen  aboye  3^  feet,  the  Ijipight  to. 

which  icrater  caa  be  raifc^d  by  the  prellure  *qi  the  vjous  feoie;  Tiwi-hreakivg  tip  9f4he  fcuntains  ^ 
Htmofphere :  for  the  weight  of  the  wbole  air,  whcn»  tl^  deep  we  iiiay'<ifeali>nably  iMppo^  to  'have  beea-. 
condenfed  into  water,  can  be  no  more  tiiaa  equal  the  ppening  of^alj^tbe  paQage«,  whether  fmall  or. 
to  its  weight  in  its  natural  Aate,  and  muft  b^con^e  &f^^U  through,  which  the  iabteiraneous  water. 
no  lefs  than  goo  times  dcnfer;  for  that  i«.the  difr  pollibly  couid  dnfcbarge  Uiemielyes.op  the  fuite. 
ference  between  the  weight  of  the  heavieil  air  and  qf  the  earth.  The  gpening.  ofihg  v^M^VfJ  ^fiitam, 
that  of  water."  On  this  fubjedt  we  mull  obferve,  wn  we  may  alio  fuppofe  to  be  the  pouriog  out, 
that  there  is  a  very  general  mlAake  with  regard  Ux  the  water  contained  in  the  atnnofphere  through 
tlie  air,  fimilar  to  the  above-mentioned  one  regard-  t^pfe  invjiib)e  paOages  by  which  it  enters  io  fpch 
ing  the  earth.  Becaufe  the  earth  below  opr  feet  a  manner  as  ^totally  to  elude  every  one  of  our 
appears  to  our  ienfes  firm  and  compa<ft,  therefore  ri!nres,  as  when  water  is  abforbed  by  the  air  in  e» 
the  vail  quantity  of  water,  contained  eveu  fn  the  vapofatio^..  M  'both  tbefe  are  faid  to  have  beea* 
moft  foUd  parts  of  it,  and  which  will  readily  apr  opened  at  the  faipe  time,  it  (eerpa  from  thence 
pear  on  proper  experiment,  is  overlooked^  and.  probable,  that  one  natural  agent  was  employed- 
treated  as  a  non-entity.  In  like  manuei:,  becaufe  to  dg  both. '  Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  induftry 
ihe  air  (iocs  pot  ^lyays  deluge  with  exceilWe  rains,  of  modem  inquiirers  fiiB  difcovered  an  agent  uo? 
it  is  alfo  imagined  tnat  it  contains  but  very  little  known  to  the  former  ages,  and  whofe  inflneoce  ]$* 
water,  fiecaufe  the  preflure  of  the  ajr  is  ai>le  to  fq  great,  that  ^i^  l^gv<l  to  ^bi^  world  it  may  be- 
raife  only  3a  feet  of  water  on  the  furface  of  the  faid  to'have  a  kind  of  omnipotence*  The  agent  we 
earth,  it  is  therefore  fi^ppcfed  w^  may  know  to  mean  i§  ^vi^cxRipiTY*  It  is  certain,  that,  by 
what  depth  the  atmofphere  could  dchigethe  earth,  means  of  it,  immenfe  quantities  of  water  can  be. 
It  it  was  to  let  fall  the  q^fboie  water  contained  in  it.  raifcd  to  3  great  height  in  the  air.  This  is  proved 
But  daily  obfcrvations  Ihow,  that  the  preli'ure  of  by  the  phenqmena  of  water  fpout^.  Mr  Forfter 
the  atmofphere  has  notthe  leail  ponne^ion  with  relates,  that  he  happened  to  fee  one  break  very, 
the  quantity  of  water  it  contains;  Nay,  if  there  near  him,  an4  obfervcd  a  flaili  of  lightening  v^ 
is  any  connexion,  the  air  feems  to  be  lighteit  ceed  from  it  at  t^einoment  of  ita  breaking.  The 
M'hen  it  contains  moll  water.  In  the  courfe  of  ,a:  conclufion  from  this  is  obvious.  When  fiieelecr 
lonj?  fumm^r's  drought,  for  inftan^e,  the  mercury  trie  matter 'was  difchaVged  from  the  water,  it 
\\  the  barometer  wi|l  ftand  at  30  inches,  or  little  could  no  Ipnger  be  fupported  by  the  atmofpheie 
more.  If  it  does  £0  at  the  beginning  of  the  but  injmcdiaiely  fell  clown.  Though  water-fpouti 
drought,  if  Qug|)t  to  afcepd  continually  duiing  cio  not  often  appear  in  this  country,  yet  tyeiy 
the  time  tlie  dr^  weather  continues ;  becaufe  the  one  mud  haye  made  ^  qbieryation  fomewbat  &• 
air  all  the  while  is  abforbing  water  in  proat  quan?,  niilar  to  Mr  Forfter's,  In  a  violent  ftorm  of  than* 
tity  from  the  furfoce  of  the  earth  and  fea.  T^jis,  dcr  and  rain  after  every  flaiji  of  lightening,  or 
Jioweyer,  is  known  to  be  contrary  to  fa€t, '  At  uifcharge  of  eledricity'from  the  clouds,  the  rain 
iuch  times  the  mercury  docs  not  ai'cend,  but  re-  pours  down  with  increafed  violence;  tjius  ihow- 
inains  ftationary ;  and  what  is  ftill  more  extraor-  ing,  tbat  thfe  cloud  having  parted  with  fo  much 
dinary,  when  ^hedrougbt  is  about  to  have  anend,  of  its  eledlricity,  caimqt  longer  be  fupported  in 
the  air,  while-  it  yet  contains  the  whole  quantity  the  form  of  vapour,  but  roujl  defcend  in  rain.  It 
of  water  it  abforoed,  and  has  not  difcliarged  one  is  not  indeed  yet  difcovered  that  ele^icity  is  (be 
lingle  drpp,  l>ecome8  fuddenly  lighter,  #and  the  caufeof  the  fufpenfion  of  water  in  the  atmofphere; 
inercury  will  perhaps  Jink  ap  inch-  betbre  any  rain  but  it  is  certain  that  evaporation  is  promoted  by 
tails.  The  moft  furpriling  phenomenon,  however,  eleiflrifying  the  fluid  to  be  evapor^i.ted.  (See  ^^^' 
is  yet  to  come.  After  the  atmofphere  has  been  tricity  and  Evaporation.)'  It  may  therefore 
liifcharging  for  a  number  of  days  fucceflively  a  be  admitted  as  a  poJfibUity^  that  the  cledric  fluid 
ouantity  of  matter  800  times  heavier  than  itfelf,  contained  in  the  air  is  the  agent  by  which  it  is  eo- 
•iiilcad  of  b^ing  lightened  by  the  difghar^e,  it  be-   abjcd  tp  fufpend  the  >Yate}r  which  rife^  in  wpour, 
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Ififcerefore  the  air  is  deprived  of  tfae  due  propor- 
im^  tba  flaid  it  is  erident'that  rain  joQuft  fall 
p  prodigious  quantities.    Again  we  are  afltired 
d^  Boft  undeniable  obfervations^  that  elec^- 
is  able  to  fweli  up  water'  on  the  furface  of 
aitb.   Hiiswecan  make  it  do  even  in  our 
jBf  expmments;  and  much  more  muft  the 
lie  fence  «f  the  iiuid  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
^  it,  if  ^>p}ied  to  the  waters  of  the  oceai),  or 
f  others.    The  agitation  of  the  fea  in  earth** 
'  » is  a  fu^cient  proof  of  this.    (See  Eart  h* 
I.)    It  is  certain,  that  at  ihefe  times  thfere 
I  discharge  ef  a  vaft  quantity  of  ^ledtrtc  matter 
the  earth  into  the  air;  and  as  foon  as  this 
ail  beconxes  .quiet  on  the  furface  of  the 
From  a  multitude  of  obfei-Yations  it  aMb 
that  there  is  at  all  times  a  paHage  of  e* 
k  natter  from  the  atmofphere  into  tke  earth, 
tier  vfr/a  from  the  earth  into  the  atmo4>h€rieb 
R  ii  therefore  no  abCUndity  in  fuppoHng  the 
f  to  have  influenced  the  adkion  of  ther  natural 
n  m  Cuch  a  manner  that  for  40  daj^s  and 
11  tbe  eiedric  matter  contained  in  the.fttiDofr 
efliDuid  defcend  into. the  bowels,  of  the  earth  i 
pdeed' there  is  oocalion  for  fuppoiing  e^nf 
^Mediate  influence  at  all  fince  it  is  not  im-* 
that  there  might  have  been,  from'  fome 
caofe,  a  defceot  of  this  matter  from  the 
for  that  time.    But  by  wlvitever  cau& 
iefcent   was   occafloned»    the  cpnfeqnence 
U  be„tfae  breaking  vp  rfjbe  fountnint  of  tht 
\ibA  the  optmng  tke  <unn4o*Ufs  o/Jbraven,   The 
t  contained  in  thf^ atmofphere  being  left  with* 
ii^^Kirty  would  defcend  in  impetuous  rains  : 
k  tke  waters  of  the  pcenn,  thofe  from  lyhicb 
lliaa  originate^  and  thofe  contained  in  the 
Icuth  itfelf)  would  rife  from  the  very  centre^ 
Met  the  waters  which  defcended  from  above» 
■the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  deep, 
tbe*  opening  the  windows  of  heaven  would 
each  other,  as  Mofcs  tells  us  they  ac<» 
did ;  for,  according  to  him,  both  happen- 
m  the  lame  day.     In  this  manner  the  flood 
^i  come  on  quietly  and  gradually,  without 
liolence  to  the  globe  which  Burnet,  Whifton, 
k^tber  theorifts,  are  obliged  to  fuppofe.    The 
teoeotofthe  waters  would  enfue  on  the  af- 
trf  the  eledric  fluid  to  where  it  was  before. 
^Sinofphere  would  then  abforb  the  water  as 
that  which  had  afcended  through  the 
kvould  again  fubOde;  and  thus  every  thing 
tt  retom  to  iu  priitine  ftate." 
tk)  Deluge,  other  proofs  of  the  uni- 
**tiTY  op  the.    We  now  proceed  to  con- 
ffcme  other  evidences  that  the  deluge  a^u- 
^  happen,  and  that  it  was  univerfal.    The 
■  iere  is  fo  ftrong  from  the  traditions  preva- 
aaoQg  almoil  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the 
■.(See  j  5.7.)  that  no  farther  objection  could 
■ideto  the  Mofaic  account,,  were  it  not  that 
■ttffif  of  an  univerial  dduge  is  denied  by 
^  who  coatend  that  all  the  deludes  mention- 
5  lalory  or  recorded  by  tradition  were  only 
«» and  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  £weU 
^w  riven.  Or  other  accidental  caufes.    Many 
2»  even  of  thefe  who  profefs  to  believe  the 
■c  account,  have  thought  that  the  deluge  was 
^Wvcrial;  op,  that  though  it  might  be  uni- 
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verial  vrlth  r^fpe^^  ^>,mankin(;|,»  it  was  not  fo  witli 
regard  to  tlie.eaitb  itfu-if.  The  learned  Ifaac  Voi^ 
Gus  was  of  this  opinion,  though  his  reafons  feen^ 
principaUIy  to. have  beeUt  that  he  cqiijd  not  con« 
ceiye  how  an  univerfal  v^elugc  could   {happen. — 
To/effeft  this^fays  he)  many  miracles  in  yd  have 
concurred ;  but  God  works  no  mii'aclcs  in  vain* 
What  need  was  there  to  drown  thofe  lands  where 
no  roan  lived,  or  are  yet  to  be-  found  \  'Ti»  a  fou- 
lifh  thing  to  think  that  mankiud  had  muitipii<;d  i'a 
inuch  before  the  flood  as  to  have  overfpread,  all 
the  earth,  r  How  flow  and  fluggifli  the  firfl  men 
were  in  propagating  their  kind,  is  evident  from 
hence,  that  Noah  was  but  the  ninth  in  a  lineal 
defcent  from  Adam.    They  are  quite  wide  of  the 
truth,  therefore,  who  thii;ik  mankind  to  have  o- 
verfpread  ali  the  earth  io  the  days. of  Noah,  who 
perhaps  at  that  time  had  not  e^^tended  themfelvea 
beyond  the.  borders  of  Syria  and  Mefopotaraiai 
but  po  reafon  obliges  us  to  extend  the  inundation 
of  the  deluge  beyond  thofe  bounds  u'hich  are  in- 
habited; yea  it  is.altogcther  abfurd  to  aver,  that 
the  eflc<Sb  of  a  pu^iiiliimcnt  inflided  upon  mankind 
onIy>  Ihouid  extend  to  thofe  places  where  nonen 
Uvcd.    Although  we  fhould  therefore  believe  that 
part  of  the  earth  only  to  have  been  overflowed  by 
the  waters  which  we  have  mentioned,  ^nd  whicl^ 
is  not  theJijindredth  part  of  the  terreftrial  globe, 
the  deluge  will  neverthelefs  be  univerfal  acumtni" 
cnJf  jince  the  dedrudion  was  univerfal,  and  over-* 
whelmed  the  whole  habitable  world,"     Bifhop 
Stillin^fleet  adopted  the    fame  opinion,  from  a 
perfuaflon  that  the  earth  was  by  no  means  fully 
peopled,  an4  therefore  there  was  no  necefllty  for 
the  deluge  being  univerfal.    "  I  cannot  (fays  he> 
fee  any  urgent  neceflity  from  the  fcripture  to  at 
fert,  that  the  flood  did  fpread  itfelf  all  over  the 
pirface  of  the  earth*    That  all  mankind  (thoie 
m    the  ark  excepted)    were    deftroyed    by    it^ 
the    Lord    faid,    that    he    would  deflroy    mad 
is   mod  certain  according  to  fcripture.    When 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  could  not  be  any  par* 
ticular  deluge  of  fo  fmall  a  country  as  Palefliney 
as  fome  have  rid  icuioufly  irpagined;  for  we  And 
an  univerfal  corruption  in  the  earth  mentioned  at 
the  caufe ;  an  univerfal  threatening  upon  all  men 
for  this  caufe;  and  afterwards  an  univerfal  def- 
tru(ftion  exprefled  as  the  effcd  of  this  flood.    So 
then  it  is  evident,  that  the  flood  was  univerfal  with 
regard  to  mankind  ;  but  from  thence  follows  no 
necefllty  at  ail  of  aflerting  the  univerfality  of  it  as  to 
the  globe  of  the  earth,  unlefs  it  be  fufficiently  pro- 
ved ;  and  what  reafon  can  there  be  to  extend  the 
flood  beyond  the  occaflon  of  it,  which  was  cor- 
ruption of  mankind?  The  only  probability  then 
of  a/Ferting  the  univerfality  of  the  flood,  as  to  the 
globe  of  the  earth,  is  from  the  deftni<5tion  of  all 
living  creatures,  together  with  man.   Now  though 
men  might  not  have  fpread  themfelvea  over  tho 
whole  furface  of  the  earth,  yet  beaft  and  creeping 
things  might,  which  were   deftroyed   with   the 
flood  (  i'o9  it  is  faid,  'that  all  flefh  died  that  mo- 
ved upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.'    To  what 
end  fliouid  there  be  not  only  a  note  of  univerfality 
added,  but  fuch  a  partictiiar  oiuimeratioii  of  the 
feveral  kinds  of  beafls,  creeping  things  and  fowls^ 
if  they  were  not  all  deftroyed !  To  this  I  anfweri 
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t  gr&nt  that,  as  far  as  the  flood  extended,  all  thefe 
were  deftroyed:  but  fee  no  reafon  to  extend  the 
deftrudtoii  of  thefe  beyond  thatcorapaft  and  fpace 
^tbe  earth  where  men  inhabited,  becaufethepu« 
nHbroent  upon  the  beafts  was  occafioned  by,  and 
could  not  be  concomitant  with  the  deftruAton  of 
man  *,  but  (the  occafion  of  the  deluge'  being  the 
fin  of  man^  who  was  punifhed  in  the  beafts  that 
were  deftroyed  for  hts  fake,  as  well  as  in  hirofelf ) 
wb^e  the  occafion  was  not,  as  where  there  were 
animals  and  no  men,  there  feems  no  neceflity  of 
emending  tbe  good  thither. — But  to  what  end, 
will  it  therefore  be  replied,  did  God  command 
Koah,  with  fo  much  care,  to  take  all  kinds  of 
birds«  boiftsy  and  creeping  things,  into  the  ark  with 
him«  if  all  thefe  living  creatures  were  not  deftroyed 
by  the  flood ;  I  anfwer,  becanfe  all  thefe  things 
were  deftroyed  wherever  the  flood  was.  Suppofe 
then,  the  wnole  continent  of  Alia  was  peopled  be-; 
fbre  the  flood,  which  is  as  much  as  in  reafon  we 
uuy  fuppofe  to  be  hnpeopled  then,  all  the  living 
creatures  (houki  there  be  deftroved,  becaufe  men 
had  finned  in  this  ?  and  would  there  not  have  been 
on  this  fuppofition  a  fufficient  reafon  to  preferve 
fiVitig  creatures  in  the  ark  for  future  propagati^. 
on  !**  &c.  And  Mr  Coetlogoa,  in  his  Unrverfal  Hifi 
tory  of  Arti  and  Sciences^  has  adopted  the  fame 
idea,  to  accommodate  the  belief  of  a  deluge  to 
the  opinions  of  freethinkers.  All  the  arguqnents 
that  have  been  advanced  by  thefe  ingenious  au- 
thors, in  fupport  of  a  partial  deluge,  mafy  be 
fummed  up  in  the  3  following  articles:  i.  The 
impoffibility,  in  a  natural  way,  of  acconntirig  for 
the  quantity  of  water  neceflary  to  overflow  the 
whole  world ;  1.  The  fmall  number  of  mankind 
foppi)fcd  at  that  time  to  have  exifted  on  the 
earth ;  and,  4.  The  inutility  of  an  univerfal  de- 
luge, when  tlie  divine  puqiofes  eould  have  been 
equ^ly  well  anfwered  by  a  partial  one.  But  to 
all  this  we  may  make  one  general  anfwer,  that  a 
partial  deluge,  fuffidently  great  to  have  over- 
whelmed the  whole  human  race,  though  the  globe 
bad  not  been  half  peopled,  is  in  the  nature  of  iTiinps 
impotfible.  We  cannot  imagine  that  tbe  waters 
could  accumulate  upon  any  country  without  go- 
ing off  to  the  fea,  while  the  latter  retained  its  ufual 
level ;  neither  can  we  fuppofe  any  part  of  the  fea 
to  remain  above  the  level  of  the  reft.  On  the  fup« 
pofition  of  Bp.  Stillingfleet  therefore,  that  the  de- 
luge extended  over  the  whole  continent  of  Afia, 
we  know  that  it  muft  have  covered  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Ararat,  on  which  the  ark  refted ;  Cauca- 
fua,  Taurus,  &c.  The  height  of  Ararat  is  inde- 
termined,  as  no  traveller  of  any  credit  pretends 
to  have  afcended  to  its  top ;  but  from  thediftance 
at  which  it  is  feen,  we  can  fcarce  look  upon  it  to 
be  inferior  to  the  moft  celebrated  mountains  of 
the  old  continent.  (See  Ararat,)  Sir  John  Char- 
din  thinks  that  fome  part  of  Caucafus  is  higher  ( 
and  fuppofing  each  of  thefe  to  be  only  a  mile  and 
an  hal/in  height,  the  fea  all  round  the  globe  muft 
have  been  raifed  to  the  fame  height ;  and  there- 
fore all  that  could  remain  of  dry  ground,  as  a  fhel- 
ter  to  animals  of  any  kind,  muft  have  been  the 
nninhabi table  tops  of  fome  high  mountains  fcat- 
fered  at  immenfe  diftances  from  one  another. 
We  may  therefore  with  equal  reafon  fuppofe, 
that  thefe  were  in  like  maimer  coveiedy  and  tha^ 
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no  living  creiftuK  whatever  couk!  find  fhdter 
for  a  moment :  and  it  is  certainly  more  agreeiblt 
to  the  chancer  of  the  I>eity  to  believe  that 
he  would  at  once  deftroy  animal  life  by  fuller- 
cation  in  water,  rather  tban  allow  numbers  of 
them  to  colled,  themfelves  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, to  perilh  with  hunger  and  cold.  It  is  b^ 
fides  very  improbable,  that  any  cresfture,  whether 
bird  or  beaft,  could  fbftain  a  continued  rain  of  40 
days  and  40  nights,  even  without  fuppofing  them 
to  have  been  abfolutely  immerfed  in  water.  This 
confideration  alone  is  fufiicient  to  fliow,  that  the 
deluge  muft  have  been  univerfal  with  regard  to 
the  world  as  well  as  the  human  race.  Under  tbe 
article  Antediluvians  (^  11^14.)  itislhows, 
that,'  according  to  the  moft  moderate  computa* 
tioNs,  the  world  muft  have  been  vaftly  more  full 
of  people  than  at  prefent.  Tbe  loweft  calculatioa 
there  made  indeed  feems  incredible ;  fince,  accord* 
ing  to  it,  the  world  muft  have  contained  upwards 
of  68,7x9  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  art  at  pr^ 
iVm  to  be  met  with  in  the  eropnre  of  China,  ths 
moft  populous  country  in  the  worki :  but  Chma 
bears  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  habitiM 
part  of  the  Worid  than  this«  The  violences  eft* 
ercifed  by  mankind  upon  one  another,  have  al- 
ways been  the  chief  means  of  thinning  their  nuni* 
bers,  and  preventing  the  earth  from  being  wfU 
ftoeked  with  inhabitants ;  and  the  ftrong  eiprefr 
fion  in  Scripture,  that  the  ^  earth  was  filled  with 
violence,"  fhows  that  it  mnit  have  gone  to  an  ea«| 
traordinary  height.  Bot  though  this  violence  malt' 
have  undoMibtedly  thinned  the  okl  world  of  its  iiv 
habitants,  it  mUft  Nkewilb  have  difperfed  ibmeof^ 
theni'into  diftant  'regions^  There  is  therefore  t*, 
reafon  for  fuppofing,  that  before  the  flood  the  hn^ 
man  race  were  not  driven  into  the  remoteft  regiooS; 
of  the  habitable  world,  or  that  America  was  defti* 
tute  of  inhabitants  then,  more  than  it  is  at  pn^ient 
At  any  rate,  the  fchemes  of  Vofiins  and  Coetlogon 
who  would  confine  tbe  whole  race  of  mankiml  to 
a  fmall  part  of  Afia,  muft  appear  highly  erroneous* 
(ti.)  Deluge,  replies  to  objections  a^ 

GAINST    THE    UNIVERSALITY   OF   THE.     ObjeO* 

tions  have  been  made  to  the  doArine  of  an  uoi* 
verial  deluge  from^  the  ftate  of  the  continesl 
of  America,  and  the  number  of  animals  peculial 
to  that  and  other  countries,  which  could  not  be 
fuppofed  to  travel  to  fuch  a  diftanct  either  to  or 
from  the  ark.  On  this  fubjed  Bp.  Stillingfleet  ob^ 
ferves,  that  the  fuppofition  of  animals  bemg  |>ni» 
paeated  much  farther  in  the  world  than  mankisd 
before  the  flood,  feems  very  probable,  **  becaiife 
the  production  of  animals  is  parrallel  in  O^nvM 
with  that  of  fifties,  and  both  of  them  diflereot 
from  man.  (See  Gen.  i.  10—15.)  From  hescc 
I  obfcrve  this  difference  between  the  formation  rf 
animals  and  of  man,  that  in  one,  God  gave  a  pro 
lific  power  to  the  earth  and  waters  for  the  pro* 
duCtion  of  the  fcveral  living  creatures  which  came 
from  them,  fo  that  the  feminal  principles  of  tbeit 
were  contained  in  the  matter  out  of  wnich  thef 
were  produced,  which  was  otherwife  in  man, 
who  was  made  by  a  peculiar  hand  of  the  great 
Creator  himfelf,  who  thence  is  (aid  to  have  fonn* 
ed  man  out  of  the  duft  of  the  ground.  If  ^^ 
this  fuppofition  be  embraced^  by  it  we  prefen^ 
dear  OMrlelves  of  many  difficulties  concerning  thtf 
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|K>pagatsont  of  aaimalt  in  the  wortdi  and  tlieir 
to&muan  in  the  ark.  Befidet^  fome  kind  of 
jninuia  cannot  live  out  of  Che  dimate  wherein 
tkcf  are ;  and  thereare  many  forts  of  aoimals  dif- 
covocd  in  America  and  the  adjoining  iflandi, 
vhich  have  left  n«  remainders  of  tbemfelvea  in 
thde  psits  of  the  world.  And  it  feems  very  ftrange 
tkit  thefe  ihouid  emigrate  into  thofe  |>art8  of  the 
vorid  from  the  place  of  the  flood*,  and  leave  none 
■pL  all  of  their  nnmber  behind  them  in  thefe  parts 
:«kaice  they  were  propagated."  To  this  Mr 
^Clodburtt,  in  his  treatife  on  the  dehige.  repliesi 
s.  That  as  it  pleaied  God  to  create  only  one  man 
'  one  woman  at  the  beginning»  and  their  pof- 
were  fuffident  to  overfpread  the  earth,  it 
well  be  fuppofed  to  be  fumtfticd  with  ani* 
from 'an  ordinal  pair  of  each.  a.  On  the 
pf  many  pairs  of  brute  animals  having 


ed  at  firfti  and  all  of  thefe  in  or  pear  line  pliOQI 
fince  they  were  all  brought  before  Ada«n»  and  r^ 
ceived  names  from  him,  there  is  no  abfnrdity  ia 
/uppoQng»  that  fome  of  every  kind  might  remain 
in  the  country  where  they  were  firft  produced, 
from  whence  Noah's  habitation  might  not  bt  ve# 
rypdtftant.  Neiter  can  any  objedion  be  brought 
firom  the  estinftion  of  fome  fpecies  of  animals  in 
certain  countries  of  the  world*  fince  they  mighC 
have  been  hunted  and  deftroyed,  either  by  the  hn* 
man  race  or  by  other  cieatitres. 

(za.)  DBLUGB,    8UBBISTSNCI    OF    Tllfi    ANIj* 

MAL8  DURING  THE.  Among  Other  queftioBi 
which  have  been  ftarted  on  this  fobjed,  one  is,  by 
what  means  were  the  ravenous  animals,  whicii 
feed  only  «pon  flefli,  fupported  in  the  ark  i  For 
this  fome  authors  have  fuppoied,  that  Noeh,  be* 
fides  thofe  animals  which  he  toc^  into  the  ark  for 


orated  originallyt  they  muft  when  the  hu-    preforvation,  took  likewifo  a  great  nnmber  for 


race  were  few  in  number,  hate  multiplied 
fsdi  a  degree  as  to  render  the  w^rkl  uninha- 
Hkle.  We  have  good  reafon  theref«re  to  con- 
that  there  was  but  one  pair  of  animals 
ited  at  firft,  that  they  might  not  increafe  too 
for  mankind ;  and  though  they  would  multi- 
Ifnach  more,  and  incieafe  fafter  than  men 
Mid  dp,  they  had  room  to  fpread  themfclves  for 
lihagtime  without  much  annoyance  to  man ;  and 
increafed  in  number  and  extended  their 
they  would  be  able  to  drive  them  far- 


flaughter.  Biih<^  Wilkins  has  allowed  nolewer 
than  i.Sa5  fheep,  though  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
there  were  no  camiTorous  animals  before  the  flood ; 
and  this  latter  idea  is  adopted  by  Mr  Cockbum. 
The  idea  indeed  of  flangbtering  a  number  of 
harmlefs  animals,  to  (atisfy  a  few  vile  rapacious 
ones,  and  that  too  in  a  place  deiigned  for  the  com* 
mon  aflylum  of  the  animal  creation,  feems  incoiu 
fiftent  with  thait  fcheme  of  mercy  diiplayed  in  the 
whole  tran(a^ion«    It  is  by  much  the  more  pro- 

,     -,  bable  Aippofition,  then,  that  though.fome  animala 

d(  or  defend  tbemfelvea  from  their  depie-    had  been  accuftomed  to  live  on  flefh  m  their  na- 


s. '  j.  Though  at  the  reftoration  of  the 
it  was  to  be  repeopied  by  fix  perfons  inftead 
Itms  aod  though  at  the  fame  time  animal  food 
Hgivea  to  man,  yet  Noah  was  ooounanded  On^ 
take  a  fingle  pair  of  each  of  the  animals, 
beafts,  which  are  but  few  in  number,  only 
ted.  It  is  further  obfervable,  that  notwith- 
WiDg  this  fcanty  fupply  of  animals,  they  had 


tural  ftate,  they  couki  neverthelefs  fubfift  on  vege* 
xMe  food.  This  feems  the  more  probable,  ag 
fome  animals  n:itural]y  carnivorous,  particularly 
dogs  and  cats,  may  be  fupported  in  their  domel- 
tic  ftate  by  vegetable  food  alone.  If  we  extend 
this  to  the  whole  canine  and  feline  genera,  we 
ihall  take  in  the  moft  of  the  beafts  of  prev ;  aa 
,      ..  .  ,     ^    lions,  tygers,  leopards,  panthers,  wolves,  foxe^, 

BMfed  fo  much  by  the  time  of  Nimrod,  that  it  hyaenas,  &c  Bears  are  well  known  fometimes 
KB  became  neceflary  to  hunt  and  deftroy  them ;  to  feed  on  berries ;  foakes  will  eat  bread  and  milk ; 
id  Niorod  was  celebrated  for  his  courage  and  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofo,  that  even  the 
in  iatiutnece(fary  employment.  4.. Mr  Cock-  moft  carnivorous  birds  could  not  be  kept  alive 
»i  n  of  opinion,  that  America  muft  have  been    by  grain  or  other  vegetable  food.    By  thus  exclu- 

Kd  before  the  flood,  as  the  old  continent    ding  fuch  a  number  of  ufelefs  animals,  a  very  con- 
not  be  foppofed  able  to  hold  the  number  of   Aderable  fpace  will  be  allowed  for  the  circulation 
mbiUDts.    5.  With  regard  to  the  main  difficul-   of  air  in  the  ark,  the  want  of  which  feems  to  be 

the  moft  inexplicable  difficulty,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  prefent  conftitution  of  things.  It  feems 
indeed  to  be  certain,  that  no  equal  nnmber  of  ani* 
,  .  ,  „  mals  could  fubfift  for  a  year  in  an  equal  fpace  fo 
«ed  both  with  regard  to  Afia  and  Africa;  ck>fely  fhut  up  as  they  were.  The  ark,  it  is  true, 
nofthem  having  animals  peculiar  to  them-  4:ontained  near  two  millions  of  cubic  feet;  but 
■"*  U  is  aMb  poffible,  that  there  might  for-  coofidering  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
■7  be  a  more  cafy  communication  between  the  great  fpace  neceflary  for  the  food  with  which  they 
^  aod  American  continents  than  there  is  now.  were  to  be  fupplied,  and  the  continual  pollution 
AmsiCA,  §  18.  He  likewiie  obferves,  that  of  the  air  by  their  dung  and  filth  as  well  as  the  ef- 
rt  rtfted  on  mount  Ararat,  yet  we  are  not  fluvia  from  their  bodies,  there  feems  little  proba- 
where  it  was  built,  which  might  be  far  enough  bility  that  even  fuch  a  vaft  bulk  of  air  could  fuf- 
ilhe  place  commonly  fuppofed.  But  in  what-  iicc  for  any  length  of  time.  This  difficulty  will 
^art  of  the  earth  the  ark  was  built,  it  was  nt  appear  the  greater,  when  we  coofider  that  any 
» command  that  the  feveral  kinds  of  animals  ventilation  was  impoffible,  as  this  could  not  have 
Ihithcr  in  order  to  their  prefervatioa ;  and  been  done  without  opening  bolh  the  door  and 
lower  could  brin^f  them  from  thefartheft  parts  window  ;  and  the  former  was  not  open  until  the 
'■<wih,  during  the  no  years  that  the  world  time  that  the  command  was  given  to  come  forth 
fWJT  condemnation.  Though  after  all,  none  out  of  the  ark.  Neither  is  there  the  fmalleft  pro- 
tte  animals  might  have  very  far  to  travel  to  the  babiiity,  that  the  opening  of  a  fingle  window  could 
M  w  if  only  one  pair  of  each  kind  waa  creat-  pwify  th«  air  in  liich  a  manner  as  to  make  it  fit 
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h  viv*  how  the  anioials  peculiar  to  difleient 
nes  conkl  travel  to  fuch  diftaoces  to  and 
the  ark,  he  replies,  that  America  has  no- 
peculiar  to  it,  but  what  may  equally  well 


D*  e:  l 


Ibr  breathing  Uiroughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
«rk ;  hut  perhaps  there  was  more  than  one  win- 
idow,  aJthough-  it  is  not  exprcfely  mentioned,  Wc 
xnuft  otherwife  have  recourfe  t©  the  iihmediate  in- 
terpofition  of  diyinc  power,  and  fuppofe  that  the 
«ir  was  miraculoufly  prtferved  of  a  fufficient  de- 
gree of  .purity » 

(l,^0  DEiUCt^,   SUPPOSED    CKAKGE8    l!f   CON- 

XEQCENCK  ar  THB,  We  ftiall  conclude  this  ar- 
ticle by  taking  notice  of  -foine  6f  the  altetations 
which  are  fuppofed  txy  have  taken  place  in  th« 
^vorld  in  cotifequence  of  <the  deluge.  One  of  thefe 
trthe  much  greater  quantity  of  watef  in  the  pre*, 
feht  than  in  tbeold  world.  Dr  Keil  has  indeed 
endeavoured,  to  prove,  that  the  prefcnt  extent  of 
the  furface.  of  the  waters  is  necefTary  to  raite 
iuch  a  quanlity  of  vapouVs  as  may  fupply  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  with  rain  and  with  fprings.    In 


(   1$^  T 


O  E   1 


well  as  land  animals,  were  more  nunr.erous  ill  I 
antediluvian  world  than  nov^  when  fuch  qoal 
ties  are  deftroyed  by  mankind,  is  wry  probUi 
as  we  fee  they  abound  to  this  day  in  untnhabil 
places.'  This  may  account  for  the  aftoniftj 
•tfuantities  of  exuvice  to  be  met  with  in  many  4 
ferent  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  from  the  formal 
of  iflands  nothing  can  be  concluded  concert 
the  antediluvian  world.  The  late  difcoverica  h 
ibown  that  many  iflands  h^ve  a  volcanic  or^ 
others  are  formed  by  the  growth  of  ccral  \  fij 
by  an  actumulation  of  fea-weeds  and  other  flj 
ters  float'mg  onthe  furfece  of  the  oOean,  an^ 
tained  upon^  fand  banks  or  funk  rocks ;  whitel 
a  few  of  thofe  near  the  great  continent  ovreM 
origin  to  the  quantities  6f  mud  brought  dowi^ 
the  great  rivers  which  fall  into  the  ocean.  1 
thentic   h?ftory  fcarce  affords  an  inftance  of^ 


wrfwer  to  this  it  is  laid,   that  it  may  juftly  be    ifland  formed  by  the  breaking  off  a  piece  fnm 

continent,  though  it  does  many  of  iflands  bf 
joined  to  continents  by  fome  one  or  other  oi\ 
caufes  juft'^mentioned.  The  inferior  fertilit]| 
the  earth  after  the  deluge  is  much  infilled  upoi 
the  fame  authoi*,  for-  the  following  reafons :  % 
The  grant  of  animal  food  to  Noah  and  his  pd 
rity ;  which  he^  thinks  is  an  indication  of  gm 
barrennefs  in  the  ground  than  formerly.  ».  < 
Saviour  compares  the  days  of  Noah  with  tb<4 
Lot ;  and  as  the  country  about  Sodom  is  faM 
have  been  exceedingly  fertile  like  tbf  gardrn^ 
Lordy  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  antediluvian  r" 
muft  have  been  very  fertile  alfo.  •?.  As(ac 
ing  to  Dr  Woodward)  the  firft  earth  bn 
forth  all  manner  of  plants  of  itfelf,  withcw 
labour  or  culture  of  man,  and  even  before! 
was  a  man  to  till  the  ground,  we  may  reafoi 
fuppofe,  that  the  exterior  ftratum  or  furficec 
earth  confifled  of  fuch  terreftrtal  matter  a«^ 
for  thefe  prodwftions,  that  is,  of  a  rich  J 
mould,  affording  plentifully  matter  for  vegctan 
Now,  though  God  was  plcafed,  upon  man's  trt 
greflion,  to  withdraw  in  part  his  benediftionW 
-the  earth ;  yet  the  earth  itfelf  was  untoucbtdi 
the  deluge,  the  fame  furface  of  rich  mouldj 
ftill  upon  it,  and  brought  forth  plentifully,  ^ 
daily  when  man^s  culture  for  corn  was  afl4 
But  the  inundation  of  waters  at  the  deluge  gn 
ly  altered  the  conftitution  of  the  earth  itfelf: 
mixed  and  confounded  this  upper  ftratum  (rf| 
getatite  earth  with  other  terreftrial  matter  not 
for  vegetation,  with  fand,  gravel,  ftones,  and 
kinds  of  mineral  matter,  which  muft  render  ' 
earth  in  general  much  lefs  fertile  than  before,  J 
which  made  the  plough  neceflaryto  <5»?JJP. 
proper  vegetative  mould,  and  bring  it  to  the  1 
face,  and  alfo  manure  or  compoft  to  inc« 
and  enrich  it;  neither  of  which  before  theW 
it  needed.  4.  There  isa  moral  reafon  why  the « 
ifter  the  flood  fhould  be  lefs  fertile  than  belt 
•The  luxuriant  productions  of  the  firft  eartn» 


Y|Ueft$oned  whether  all  fprings  are  derived  from 
the  vapours  riifect  by  the  fun's  hej»t  ?  and,  adly. 
Whether  the  primitive  earth  flood  in  need  of  fucH 
a  quantity  of  ratn  to  render  it  fertile  as  the  prefent  \ 
Dr  Woodward  fuppofes  the  antediluvian  feas  to 
have  been  nearly  of  the  fame  extent  with  thofe  at 
prefent,;becaufe,  "  the  fpoiis  of  the  fea,  the  fhells 
and  other  marine  bodies,  are  left  in  fuch  prodigi*. 
ous  numbers,  in  the  earth,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  left  in  fuch  quantities,  had  not  the  feas 
occupied  much  the  fame  fpace  as  they  do  now/' 
This  argument,  however,  is  thought  by  Mr  Cock- 
hurn  to  be  alfo  inconclnfive :  **  For  (fays  he)  i. 
Animal  food,  whether  fifh  or  flefh,  was  not  ufed 
by  mankind  before  the  deluge :  but,  a.  Suppofe 
•it  had,  yet  for  the  firft  500  years  the  number  of 
mankind  was  but  fmall,  and  likely  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  the  fexj  lb  that  the-  increafe  of  all 
kinds  of  fifh  during  fo  long  a  time  muft  have  been 
prodigious.  W^e  reed  not  be  furprifed,  then,  at 
the  immenfe  quantities  of  the  exuviae  of  marine 
animals  left  on  the  earth  by  the  deluge.  But  the 
realbn  he  brings  to  prove  that  the  feveral  conti- 
nents of  the  world  were  encompailed  by  feas  as 
they  are  now,  (vix.  that  as  there  are  different  forts 
<if  fifhes  in  the  different  feas  of  the  world,  fo  the 
i»XHv*«  of  the  fame  kind  are  generally  found  upon 
contiguous  lands,!  does  not  always  hold,  fince 
there  are  fome  fhells  found  in  the  continent  which 
are  flrangers  to  the  parts  of  the  fea  coifterminous 
to  thefe  continents.  Tiiat  the  feas  in  the  prefent 
«»arth  are  vaftly  more  extended,  and  confequently 
the  dry  Und  fo  much  lefs  in  proportion,  may  like- 
wife  lie  inferred  from  the  great  multitude  of  iflands 
that  lie  near  the  (liores  of  the  greater  continents, 
if  it  be  true  what  fome  allege,  that  they  are  parts 
broken  off  by  the  deluge  from  the  main  land, 
which  before  that/ reached  to  and  beyond  them. 
And  though  iflands  are  thought  to  be  rarely  found 
iu  tlic  great  ocean,  yet  there  have  of  late  been 
found  in  the  midft  of  the  Ind'ean  ocean  vafl  cluft- 
ers  of  iflands,  &c."  To  all  this  it  may  be  replied^ 
That  the  Mofaic  account  fays  nothing  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  feas  either  before  or  after  the  flood  •; 
but  fimply  tells  us,  that  the  waters  were  poured 
out  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth  from  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  and  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and 
that  as  the  flood  decreafed  the  watei's  returned 
-from  off  the  face  of  tJie  earths    That  the  fifii,  a^ 


tcr  man's  nature  became  corrupted,  '^^w 
to  excite  his  lufts,  and  to  minifler  P*^"^'*"'2 
to  his  vices  find  luxury.  To  cut  off,  therere 
fuch  occafion  of  fin,  God,  in  mercy  to  m^nt 
trendied  the  earth  it)  Hs  former  fertility,  tw" 
Obli^ging  them  to  labour  and  diligence,  snd  « 
ploying  moft  of  their  time  to  procure  their  nfc 
fary  fubfiftcnce,  which  the  earth  by  diligent  * 
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n  t  I        (  i$i  •)        n  t  t     ^  ■ 

tt«  win  ftSI  iffocd*  bst  not  tluit  laxttriant  abun«  deftrdyed  every  animal  and  Teeetable,  and  ccfWi  (^^ 

tea  it  did  before  the  flood.    If  we  takeafiirvey  qiiently  induced  a  vaft  putrera6:ion  all  otrer  th^ 

flfthedlflbcntregiookoftfae  wodd,  weihallfind  riobe;  the  confequence  of  which  was  the  prd*j 

ftblo  tete  tnmi*    Some  i^lacesi  both  in  Afia  dudion  of  an  immcnfe  quantity  of  what  19  (failed 
ad  Aflftricif  are  i»  it  were  a  paradtfe  in  refpeft 


flftkeidkyto  fliew  uf  pefdap}  What  w^w,  and  would 
fesve  becD,  the  ftate  of  the  earth  had  not  man  fin- 
Kd;  bat  6r  the  greaieft  part  it  nothing  to  be 
oompiM  tcf  thefey  and  evidently  fhewt  that  ef- 


pUogiJtkaUd  air^  or  a%oti£  j^as.  This  mitiifg  W  i  tt< 
the  pare  atthofphere»  T;^trated  it  to  fuch  a  de^ret^ 
as  to  make  it  lefs  friendly  to  animal  life'«  btf(  nf  orcf 
fo  to  vegetaticNi.  Hence  the  preferit  \frorld  triuflf 
naturally  be  more  fertile  than  the  fofrmer ;  and  riot? 
^  which  the  fint  of  men  had  upon  thre  eiarth  it-  only  on  this  acconnty  bat  by  reafon  of  it$  being^ 
IM.  In  a  vurd,  if  we  ttfke  a  inmj  of  the  whole,  manured  by  the  ftagnation  of  the  water?  \Xp^  it^ 
lomoC  be  thooght  that  the  firft  bleffing  was  re*  ftnfice  for  a  year,  and  the  immenfe  quantity  of 
iDfcd  to  the  earth  afte¥  the  flood,  or  that  it  came  animal  matter  left  by  them;  the  ground,  hffleacf 
tut  of  the  hands  of  its  maker  iir  the  ftate  it  \i  at  of  being  leflened,  hi  its  fertility  a^  0r  Woodwanf 
j/itStxi,  fince  Uf  greft  a  part  of  it  bears  ftill  the  fuppoies,  mfuft  have  been  ftreored,  ^i  fafr  as  w^ 
wria  of  the  curfe  laid  aiAm  it.''  Notwithftan<f-  can  judge,  to  the  very  ftate  it  w^s  In  Hi  itf  Origin 
hi  aO  that  is  here  alleged,  the  extraotdimiry  fer-  nal  formation.  3.  That  this  was  really  the  caf^ 
fliyof  the  ancient  earth  mnft  ftill  appear  very  appears  probable  from  what  the  l>^ity  fatd  to^ 
tnilemattcal :  For,  i.  Even  at  the  cfea£ron,  When  Nofidi  after  offering  op  his  iacrifice.  ^  I  v^ill  not' 
worth  was  at  its  iltnfoft  petfedioo,  we  cannot  (iays  he)  curie  the  ground  any  nfore  for  map'H^ 
tffdk  thjit  eveij  part  of  it  produced  fpontane-  fake.''  Now  this  v^as  pbunXy  intimatingy  that  the 
iirfte  the' garden  of  £den.    On  tlw  contrary,  earth  was  reftoDned  to  its  primitive  fertility,  an<f 

tre  told  that  this  garden  Was  flmtied  by  the  that  he  would  no  more  take  it  awa"]^ ;  for  \(^benf 
My  and  that  Adam  was  put  into  it  td  drefs  he  did  fo  t6  the  primitive  world  it  WaB  >p  theiV 
M  to  keef  U.  It  apipiears,  therefore,  that  even  words,  **  Corfed  is  the  gh)und  for  thy  fake."  I'haC 
lltlehrsmfidea)  ftate  the  eafth  ^trdild  not  have  the  curfe  here  alluded  to  was  really  the  depriting 
tnfaeed  food  for  man  without  culture..  Aftei^  tlie  earth  of  it^  fertility,  and  not  the  overflowing 
fkhl],  the  fertility  of  the  earth  was  exprefsly  re-  the  earth  witK  water,  is  evident;  becaufe,  after 
ioMd,  and  that  not  ih  a  flight  deeree ;  but  if  we  declaring  that  he  w6uld  no.more.curfe  the  groun<i 
HiJbi^  froitf  the  prepfent  ftate  of  thii^ai  it  iaxxft  for  manes'  take,  he  adds,  **  Neither  i^2U  I  again 
>iR  become  estremdy  wild. and  barren.  Thus,  fmite  every  living  thinj^  as  I  have  ddtfe.'^  4< 
Iki  it  is  laidf  **  Thotns  alfo  and  thiftles  fball  if  The  moral  reafons  alligned  why  the  pTefent  world 
1%  forth  to  fhbe :"  We  may  jiAlge  diP  fhe  ftate  fliould  be  lefs  fertile  than  the  farmer,  feem  to  b^ 
f  ibr  foil  from  fhat  which  produces  thcie  weeds  tncoftclufivc.  However  barren  we  may  r^kon  thef 
'^ftbdaf.  BVery  one  knows  thA  thtefe  indicate  earth  juft  nb#,  it  vi  Cerfdin  thtR  it  produces,  or 
t^r  ground,  which  will  require  a  great  deal  of  might  produce^  much  more  than  would  fuffice 
Aimion  to  bring  it  into  ordef^.  Nay,  that  we  ^tr  alt  its  inhabitanfs.  The  difiiculf ic^  which' 
%  be  fore' that  the  cuttlvatton  of  the.  earth  was  mankind  umfergo  are  not  at  all  owing  id'  the  bar-^ 
#tb!f  tine  no  eafy  matter,  if  is  iikewife  laid,  ^  In  rennefs  of  the  earth  i  but  to  f hefr  oppYi^flhp^  or 
fcmnr  Mt  thon  eat  of  it  idl  die  days  of  thy  life.'^  one  another.  Whatever^  therefore,  was  the  reav 
IfcBttjt  woold  a^p^n*,  that  fhe  dentidiinvhm  /on  of  thife  grant  after  the  flood,  we  cannot afcrib^ 
MWmRead  of  being  more  fertile,  was  much  it  to  a  fofefight  of  the  futu/e  barren tiefs  or 
tMR hfHfrn  thanr  St  prefent.  That  tfie  labour  of.  the  earfb.  Another  queftion  which  occurs  oni 
Mpating  the  ground  at  that  time  iras  alfo  ia.  >this  fubjedt  is,  Wheth^  there  was  any  rain  before^ 
ffot  uta  be  almoft  intolerable,  is  evident  frfim  .  the  deluge  or  not  ?  The  argument  againft  £hfe  ex- 

iftance  of  rain  before  the  flood  is  derived  fi^m  the^ 
rainbow  being  made  a  fymbol  of  the  dtvine  favouf 
immediately  after,  ft  is  certain,  indeed/  that  un-- 
lefs  we  fuppoie  the  nature  of  light,  or  of  water/ 
to  have  been  ^IfTerent  before  this  event  from  what 
ft  Was  afterwards,  there  is  a  nalwraf  impoflibilit/ 
of  the  refraction  of  the  fun's  light  bemjj  prevent- 
ed from  fhowing  the  appearance*  of  a  rninBow;' 
whenever  the  fun  and  cloud?  were  iii  a  certain  po- 
fition  with  regard  to  orie' another,  ft  appears  'imJ 
probable,  to  thofe  who  take  this  fide  of  tfie  quef- 

.^^. tion,'  that  the  Diety  (hould  inflitAte  miy  thiiig  as^ 

have  contained  a   greater  quan-  ^an  emblem  of  his  difpleainre  being  turned  away,' 
'Oted  airf  or  offigenous  gas^  than    when  the  fame  emblem  had  been  fcen  perhaps  a 

*_. ? .     .  ^  .:    very  fhort time  before  tlic' catattrophc  happened. 

On  the  other  had  it.  is  replied,  that  there  is  no* 
abfurdity  in  fuppofing  this  to  have  been  the  cJe ; 
for  though  the  rainbow  exifted  before  the  deluge,* 
yet  it  never  was  appointed  to'be  the  fymbol  of  t hi 9^ 
particular  event,  vi^,  the  reconc»li«iHotT  os  the 
Deity  ;  and  the  impoffibility  of  vegetables  being 
fupplied  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  nioilhire' 
\iitbout  rain,  if  likcwifc  urged  as  a  decifive  arpu* 
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tk  Speech  of  Lamech  on  the  birth  of  T^oah. 
*t%if  fsme  (&ys  he>  fliall  comfort  us  concerning 
^unrk  and  toil  of  our  hands,  beeaaie  of  *lhe' 
JpnA  which  the  Lord'  hath  <iurfcd.*'  a.  Tbere 
ta^  eifklent  natural  reiTon  why  the  antediiu- 
i»  world  fliotUd  have  been  more  barren  ttan  the 
Www,*  tod  why  the  deluge  (hotrid  l^ave  removed 
•«  barrenneft.  Under  the  article  ANTEDiLtrvi- 
^»«i  $  10.  if  is  hinted,  that  the  purity  of  the  air 
ft  tb^t  time  was  a  principal  caufe  of  the  longevity 
V  Hie  human  race.  If  this  was  really  the  cafe, 
J*wb  II  very  probable,'  we  mnft  fuppofe  the  at* 
fwpbere  to  ' 

jww  at  prnSfst ;  for  fate  experiments  have  put 
Wfidd  doubt,  that  fi-om  this  the  fupport  of  a- 
jtel  ffie  is  immediately  derived,  ftut  this  kind 
^^howe«)erf^omme  teranlthal  life,  is  very 
m  2^^***  to-vegctatiod;  and  therefore,  in  pro- 
iFj^toits  sbtndance  in  the  ^antediluvian  at- 
25««»  the  loim^  would  be  healthy,  and  the 
9M>^  weak,  puny,  and  fickly.  But  the  de« 
•.^  bf  overffowmg  the  earth  far  a  wtiole  year. 
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ment.  Still,  how- ever,  it  appears; 
petatioo  may  fulfift,  and  that  in  its  utmoft  per- 
fedion,  without  r.uu  •,  for  we  are  infpnned,  that 
by  means  of  mift  the  ground  was  originally  water- 
ed, and  vegetables  fupplied  with  moifture,  before, 
there  'w;^s  any  laiil  f,  and  if  this  was  the  tafe  at  one 
timt^  it  might  have  been  at  any  orher,  or  at  any 
number  of  times  we  cati  fappofe.  Indeed^  a» 
maU«^r8  flaud  kt  prefent,  this  would  undoubtedly, 
be  H  «ery  fcanty  lupply ;  and  perhaps  fo  it  was  in 
the  .intodiluvian  world:  and  tbus  the  want  ojf 
lain  might  have  been. one  caufe  of  that  barrennefs 
Vi.  .the  aiitediluvi  in  world  which,  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  probable,  and  which  Mr  Bryant 
mentions  as  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancient  mytho« 
iogills. 

U4,^  Deluges,  toc\L.    See  Inusdation. 
.  •  To  DfiLUGE.  11.  a.  [from  the  noun.  J     i.  To 
drown ;  to  lay  totally  under  waten— 

The  reftlefs  flood  the  land  would  overflow, 
,  By  which  the  dc/ug'd  earth  would  endJeft.  grow^ 

Blcuimore, 
».  To  overwhelm;  to  caufe  to  fink  under  the 
weight  of  any  calamity. — 

At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood,    , 

Shall  'dtlu^e  all.  Pope* 

.  DELVIN,  a.  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Albania,  36  miles  SW.  of  Dclfino. 

(i.^  *  pELUSION.  n.  /*.  [d^iufio,  Latin.]  i.  The 
adt  of  deluding ;  a  cheat ;  guile  ;  deceit ;  treach- 
ery ;  fraud  ;  collufion ;  falfehood.  a.  TJie  ftate 
efone  deluded.  3.  A  falfe  reprcfentation  j  illu* 
Hon;  errour;  a  Chimerical  thought.— 
Who  therefore  feeks  in  thefe 

True  wifdom,  finds  her  not,  or  by  delufion, 

Milton^ 

(.v).Uelusion,  according  to  Dr  Johnfon's  3d 
deftnition,  may  be  faid  more  or  left  to  influence 
the  condu»a  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  It 
ipuft  therefore'  be  of  (he  higheft  confequence  to 
have  a  corrcdt  imagination,  or  in  other  words,  to 
unite  the  images  of  moral  beauty  and  redtitude 
with  our  perceptions  of  truth  and  nature.  The 
human  mind  has  a  wonderful  fubtility  in  connec- 
ting icleasr  which  have  frequently  little  or  no  re*, 
lation  to  each  other,  and  confccjuently  in  height- 
cnLig  exceedingly  the  value  of  any  obje^ft  .or  en- 
joyment by  means  of  that  connexion.  A  fprig  of 
laurel,  or  of  oak,  a  cap,  or  a  Itaff*,  are  iii  themfelves 
things  of  inconfiderable  value;  but  if  viewed  as 
badges  of  diftindtion,  honour,  power,  or  pre-eml-^ 
rience,  they  rife  high  in  the  account,  itid  ar6 
courted  with  infatiible  eagernefo.  In  like  manner, 
it  wili  be  found  that  the  pleafures  of  animal  life 
make  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  geuefa- 
lity,  when  they  (land  alone;  and  that  they  bor- 
row their  chief  dignity  and  importance  from  the 
higher  principles  of  our  nature.  A  plentiful  table, 
and  variety  of  choice  wines,  are  not  very  highly 
rated,  if  disjoined  from  images  of  fellowiliip,  enr 
tcrtainment,  or-  genteel  tafte.  Therefore  ideas  of 
beauty  and  re<flitude,  drawn'  from  the  finer  pal^ 
fiorfa  are  prefented  to  the  imagination,  and  by  it 
conjugated  with  thofe  of  the  inferior  and  groficr 
kind.  The  gratifications  of  the  external  fenfes  of 
tafte,  fmell,  and  the  reft,  are  foon  over,  and  grow 
flat  with  enjoyment  5  but  they  gain  a  new  rclifh, 
when  blended  with  tbofe  of  nc^lerfefifatloas  which 
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that  even  ve-   acco;npany  our  ideas  of  beavxty,  graadenr,'  ordev 
and  harmony.    And  tfhefe  in  their  turn  acquire  a 
higher  luftre,  when. combined  with  our  moral  per"* 
ceptions  of  decencjr,  honour,  generofity,  ^aod  pub*- 
lie  fpirit.    So  that  in  the  whole,  the  irregularity 
of  the  leading  pafTion  in  the  cpnduA  of  life  muft. 
derive  its  main  firength  from  miftakeu connexions- 
of  what  falfely  may  be  fuppofed  moral  beauty  aod 
moral  rectitude.     On  .this  principle,  we  CBay  '6rft. 
examine,  the  difpofition  of  a  youAg  noblema^  or 
gentleman,  heir  to  a  fine  fortune.  No  foonerdoe». 
he  begin  to  make  obfervatioos,  and  take  notice  ot 
what  is  doing  about  faiu^  than  be  perceives  a  c^r* 
tain  refpedt  paid  to  him  xiU  acCi>»Qt  of  his  rank 
and  fortune,  diftind^  from  his  Derfoual  qualities, 
and  frequently  without  regard  oad  to  them.    He 
lees  fervants  humble,  dependents  obfe^uious,  com« 
paniOFi;s  cump^aifant,  ftrangers  courteous,  and  lulL 
of  deference  to  him,  his  parents  taking  ftate  upon, 
themfelvea^  and  conftantiy  putting  him  in  niiauo^ 
his  faiiiily  and  rank.    Thus,  is  he  ^ccuftolaed  ta 
afibciat^  birth  and  fortune^  with  ideas  of  fupcri« 
ority,  greatnefs,  diguity,  and  fnerit.    Thisi^no^ 
all :  he  daily  observes  a  particular  flrefs  laid,  and 
many  encomiuma  beftowed  on  a  fplendidequipage« 
an  elegant  table,  rich .  furniture,  ample  gardcos. 
A  tafte,  ipirit    ideas  of  fplendor,  beauty,  roagoi^ 
ficcnce,  and  refined  enjoyment,  are  fuperadded  ta 
thefe,  and  feem  to  juftify  thofe  pafiions  of  love  and 
admiration,  tvith  which  they  are  beheld  and  pur* 
fued.    Next,  be  goes  to  town,  mixes  with. the 
gay  circle,  frequents  the  court,  fees  the  homage 
pnid  to  a  ribbon,  a  (tar,  a^  gaiter.    F^recedcnciea^ 
titles,  the  favour  of  the  prinCe,  the  power  of  fenr* 
ing  one's  fiiends,  country,  aud  dependents,  vn 
ill  conne<fled  with  thofe  glaring  implements  of  dif« 
tindion,  anil  blended  together  in  bis  complex  idea 
of  happihcfs^    Xo  obtain  thefe,  he  finds  that  a 
place  and  weight  in  parliament  is  neceflary.    He 
forms  fchemes  of  oppolition,  or  of  fubmilTion  aod 
fervice,  to  thofe  in  power,  to  make  good  his  point. 
If  fair  and  generous  means  Will  not  prevail,  hafe 
and  fordid  onea  muft  be  ufed  even  in  extremes,  by 
profuflon  orparfimony;  oppreflion  of  hisinierkinit 
attendance  and  Battery  to  his  fuperiors.    T)iut 
honour,  integrity,  independence  and  magnaminio 
ty,  arc  all  facrificed  to  his  confufed  image  of  graOi* 
deur  and  felicity.     Proftitution,  fervitude,  aad 
corruption  of  every  kind  fucceed  them.     And 
hence,  \i  appears,  by  what  infen^ble  fteps  tbift 
young  gentleman  rifes  in  the  feale  of  moral  beauty 
and  reiftiiude,  and  ftilf  blends  moral  qualities  with 
natural  and  fenfible  images,  to  piece  up  bis  geoe« 
ral  fyftem,  of  rather  medley  of  happincfs  till  he 
finks  at  length  into  a  total  depravity  and  wrettbed* 
nefs.    We  may  take  another  iuftance  from  lower 
life,  where  we.  (ball  find  unjuil  combinations  the 
fources  of  infinite  delufioii  aud  mifco*  dud.   A 
child  obfervco  very  early  his  patent^,,  nurfes,  a&d 
all  about  him,  (hewing  a  v|ili  fbndneis  forinoaeyi 
the  man  who  has  it,  is  carctfed  and  eileemed  hap- 
py; he  who  wants  it,  is  defpifed  and  accounted 
miferable.    Wealth  U  pointed  out  to  him  as  the 
end  of  his  ftudies,  and. his  prefent  toils,  are  cotn* 
penfated  with  a  pecuiUary  .^ratification.    Perhaps, 
his  own  train  of  life  leads  him  to  purfue  it ;  hefeei- 
numbcrlcfs  rivals  ei^g^ed  in  tli^  fainepurruit;Jo«> 
finite  (liugg](c8|  a  greatduftVai|edjL  aodiaany  fraudf 
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ptSMtOcame  at  it.  Row  is  it  pdflible  forhim 
'"^  to  coiHKot  ideis  of  honour,  worth*  charadter, 

V  ad  tuppincfs,  with  what  is  thus  iinrver- 
coortsd,  admired,  and  *  pBlfion^teiy  foaghtf 
emiided  image  imaiediately  haunts  him  in 

and  fotitode^  and  iiev<!r- leaves  impor- 

jiiffl  tilt  he  has  laid  rdowa  a  plan  for  ac- 

^  the  bdored  cnjoytnest.    Meanv\hiJe  o- 

iden  from  the  quarter  of  the>fairdr  aflfe^ionsy 

tlirir  aHartments  to  confirm  his  determina- 

mA  i|rge  the  purfurt^  dread  of  want,  love 

~y^  concehi  about  friemls,  power,  of  do- 

and  the  like.  Pafiion  is  veiled  with  thefe 

■B&a.    Being  now  engaged  in  the  bufy 

he  grows  fond  of  the  chace.    Succefs  adds 

ardoar»  nay  diiappoiotmentsaDd  oppofition 

his  appetite.    The  pleafure  or  profit  be  ia 

9^  the  occagon  of  to  others,  dignify  his 

Thejiew.refpcd  he  daily  meets  with, 

the  value  of  his  polfeOions,  and  enlivens 

of  the  worth  and  excellency  of  the  owner. 

k.  becomes  paifionately  food  of  money  it- 

•kkoot  any  farther  views,  and  finding  it  im> 

todtfonite  hb  ideas  of  wealth  "and  merit, 

fcbtle  refinements,  comes  to  think  no  ways 

or  bafe  which  lead  to  that,  which  he  now 

as  his  chief  good.    By  the  lame  way  of 

the  other  ruling  paifions  might  be  eafi- 

te  their  refpedive  fources  of  combina* 

[sad  delufion  ;  but  to  inftance  only  the  nian 

will  here  be  fufficient.    Good  living  is 

generality  efteemed  the  mark  of  a  good 

of  ipleiidour,.and  elegance;  and  therefore 

Mm  are  nearly  annexed  to  a  welUfumiihed 

Whereas  ideas  of  a  bad  t^e,  a  fordid 

V  and  narrowneiit  of  foul,  are  connected 
^a  poor  table.    Sugar-cakes  and  fweet- meats 

dittd's  rewards  for  having  performed  his 
dL    Diihes  well  prepared  and  richly  fea* 
are  fpoken  of  with  great  delight  and  relifh. 
^^^ppetite  is  excited  by  variety.    Afterwards, 
he  comes  to  fcnrm  parties  of  pleafure  with 
the  entertainment  is  wonderfully 
by  moral  images  of  fympathy,  good 
tafte  in  expence,  giving  and  receiving 
It  is  thefe  that  ^dd  dignltv  and  impor- 
to  hnnttngy   gaming,    and  drinking.    At 
jpHantry  engages  his  attention,  and  he  ihews 
of  polite  life  by  conducing  an  amour. 
as  agreeable  face  and  air  are  always  fuppofed 
'  fome  fine  moral  quality  or  difpoli  ion, 
ktvre,  frasknefs,  tendernefs,  dignity,  or 
fte.   This  complex  idea  firft  begets  the  at- 
and  next  puts  him  upon  forming  fon^e 
to  accomplitfi  his  defigns.    His  own  bo- 
nd the  figure  he  is  like  to  make  among  his 
^RKHis,  according  as  he  fucceeds  or  not,  in- 
^eagtniels  in  the  purfuit.  ProHabillty  of 
beighteaa  his  pailion.    An  unfortunate' bar 
in  his  way  enlarges  his  ideas  of  the  di(ho- 
of  diiappcMntmcDt,  and  puts  him  upon  mend- 
hii  plan.    A  kind  return,  or  any  marks  of  a 
paffion,  add  new  fiiel  to  h}8  defires. 
^>iitj  improves  thefe  tokens  in  his  own  fa- 
f)  tod  makes  him  think  bis  regards  honour^ 
t  The  delight  of  executing  a  fcheme  projec- 
yliimfelf,  and  the  moral  fpecies  pf  benevo- 
*"  ^/(npAthf,  and  giving  pleafurei  wonderfully 


llrengthen  the  aflbciation,  and  often  jnftify  the   ' 
unwary  purfuer,  in  the  fouled  and  moft  Urilionowr- 
able  actions.    Counter  combinations   connt   m  as 
aids  to  confirm  him  in  this  courfe  of  plr'afuK. 
Such   are  the  (hame  of  an  idle  life,  and  ftf  le- 
proach  of  a  want  of  tafte  and  refinement  in  plea- 
fure.    The  apprehenfion  of  diflrorourable  inipu* 
Rations  among  the  ladies,  ^nd  his  own  fex  too ;  of 
unacquarntecJnefs  with  the  world  lor  inftance,  hat- 
red of  the  fex,  ftoicifm,  and  the  like :  fomctitnes 
the  bbldnefe  or  contempt  of  another  perfon;  fre- 
qiiCDtiy  emulation  and  revenge ;    all   which  h« 
combines  with  the  ideas  of  manhood,  generosity, 
delicacy,  fenftbiiity  to  honodr,andjuft  indignation 
for  bting  ill  ufed.     Thefe  and  the  like  connections     ^ 
of  moral  qualities  with  nniural  beauty  and  good, 
prompt  the  man  ot  pleafure  to  repeat  the  famedif, 
folate  and  immoral  courfes,  till  his  chdrn<5lcr  is 
funk,  and  he  becomes  totally  enervatefl  and  vicious^ 
—  Were  we  to  follow  a  fimiUi   train,  we  might 
difcover  how  the  cafe. often  ftiands  with  the  other 
fex,   and  ihew,  by  what  unhappy  and  delulive 
combinations,  their  paflions,  naturally  tender  and 
generous,   do  frequently  run  into  exorbitancics, 
deftrudive  to  them  lei  ves,  and  generally  grievous 
to  tbofe  with  whom  they  are  connected     But, 
the  perfons  we  have  already  charadeiifed  under 
deluiive    notions    in    moral   beauty    and    recti- 
tude, ought  to  beconvinced  early  in  life,  that  there 
is  nothing  beautiful  and  right  immediately  in  things 
themfelves ;  that  they  may  poflefs  them  without 
having  thofe  qualities  combined  with  them,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  only  (b  far  valuable  as  they 
lead  towards  the  conception  and  attainment  of 
what  is  truly  amiable  and  good.    Thus  the  ambi- 
tious youth,  whom  we  firft  inftanced  as  under  a 
a  deluded  imagination,  may  be  convinced  that 
there  is  no  necefTary  connexion  between  rank,  exr 
temal  reped,  or  any  of  the  images  of  power  and 
grandeur,  and  real  worth,  magnanimity,  and  in* 
dependance  of  mind,  by  (hewing  him  the  many 
inftances  of  fools  and  knaves,  poO'efted  of  them» 
without  a  fingle  grain  of  merit  or  true  dignity,  of 
who  have  acquired  them  at  the  expence  of  thei& 
honour,  liberty,  and  country.     In  like  manner, 
the  mere  lover  of  gain  may  be  foon  convinced  that 
there  are  a  thoufand  wealthy  charaders  whom  he 
himft^lf  defpifes,}  that  no  wealth  or  (plendor  can 
cover  and  hide  thofe  itains  of  infamy  and  difho* 
nour,  by  which  it  was  acquired ;  and  that  it  is  on- 
ly the  ufe,  the  ger  erous  and  honourable  expence, 
which  dignities  the  poU'efiion,  and  invefts  the  pof- 
feflbr  m  unf idtng  honour.    The  follower  of  beau- 
ty and  pleafure  may  be  ibewn  in  the  fame  man- 
uer,  that  he  miftakes  the  true  road  of  pleafure, 
while,  being  detained  about  the  inferior  and  igno- 
bler  fpecies,  he  ncgle<fts  to  purfue  that  which  he 
himfelf  confelTes,  in  his  more  fober  hours,  to  be 
pf  the  higheft:  relifti  and  excellence:  that  no  true 
paflion  can  be  raifed  without  virtue,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  it ;  ^nd  therelore,  how  foolifh  mult 
h  be  to  doat  oh  the  Ib^dow,  when  the  reality  is 
wanting,  or  wantonly  abuled,  and  that  it  is  in  vain 
to  think  or  talk  of  giving  or  receiving  pleafure, 
while  he  deb'afes  his  own  character,  or  fubverts 
the  happinefs  of  the  perfon  he  profefl'es  to  love. 
In  Ihort,  to  avoid  this  fpecies  of  delufion,  it  ought 
always  tu.be  remembered  that  true  grandeur  ipi 
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ineannefs  of  any  fort  are  altogether  incompatible ;    tain  them 

^hat  moral  beauty  and  redtitude  are  infeparaVle 

from  truth  j^oid  virtue;  and  that  no  fubftantial 

^appinefs  c^n  take  place,  whjere  irreguU^'ity  or 

/di (order  enters. 

-    »  DfeLUSiyE.  adj.  Ifrom  di^us,  Lat.] 

^p  deceive ;  beguiling ;  impofing  on. — 

When,  firM  with  paffion^  we  attack  the  fafr, 

Delufi^e  &gh«  and  brittle  vpws  we  bear«  Fnor, 
r*" While  the  bafe  and  groveling  nopltitude  were 
}iAening  to  the  delujive  deities,  thofe  of  a  more  e- 
/-e^  afped  and  ex<ilted  fpirit  feparated  themfel.vet 
IVom  the  reil.  Tatler*  N**  %u — Phsenomena  fo  de* 
lufive^  that  it  it  very  bard  to  efcapeimpofition  and 
miilake.  tVoodward, 

'  DELUSORr^tf^^.  Cfnjm  ^-/w/w,  LatJ  Ap% 
to  deceive.— This  coniidence  is  founded  on  no 
l>e;tter  foundation  than  a  deiufo^y  prejudice.  Glann 

DELUVIAN,  adj.  belonging  to  a  flood. 

D£MA»  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  ^na  into  the 
Bielaia,  at  Upha. 

DEMADES,  a  famous  Athenian,  who,  from 
beinj^  a  mariner,  became  a  gre^t  orator,  and  ap- 

reafed  Philip  by  his  elqquencp,'  after  the  famous 
i^ory  ov^r  the  Athenians  at  Cherpnea,  A,  A*  C. 

♦  DEMAGOGUE,  n.f.  [^Haymy^,]  A  ring, 
leader  of  the  rabble  \  a  populous  and  fadtiouf  o- 
jrator. — Who  were  the  chief  demaf^o^ufs  ai?d  pa- 
trons of  tumults,  to  fend  for  tham,  to  flatter  and 
f mbolden  them.  King  C^arlet.-^K  plaufible,  in- 
ligntficant  word,  in  the  mouth  (tf  an  expert  dema" 
eof^ue^  is  a  dangerous  and  dreadful  wenpon.  South. 
^Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  though  each  of  th<;'in 
a  loader,  or,  as  the  Greeks  palled  it,  a  demagogm^i 
}n  a  popular  date,  yet  feem  to  differ  in  their  prac- 
|ice,  Smuift. 

DEMAIE,  ^  town  pf  Egypt*  6  miles  NW.  of 
Manfora.  ' 

^'  ♦  D£MAIN.  Demeav.  Demesne,  h./.  \_do- 
fffainn  French.] .  i.t"  hat  land  which  a  man  holds 
prigtnally  o(  himfelft  called  dominium  by  the  civi* 
^ians,  apd  oppofed  to  feodum ,  or  fee,  which  fig- 
^iBes  thofe  that  are  held  of  a  fu period  lord.  It  19 
Ibmetimes  ufcd  ahb  ibr^diftindion  between  thofi! 
lands  that  the'lord  of  the  manor  has  in  his  own 
(lands,  or  in  the  hands  of  his  leffee^  demtfed  or 
let  upon  a  rbnt  for  a  term  of  years  or  life,  and  iiich 
other  lands  appertaining  to  th^  faid  manor  ^s  be* 
long- to  fiee  or  copyholders.  PtHifu  %.  Eflate  in 
land. — That' earldom  indeed  ha^a  royal  jurifdic- 
^ton  and  f^igniory,  though  the'lknds  of  that  coun* 
iy  in  demrfne  were  polfefled  for  the  mod  part  b^ 
^he  ancitrnt  inheritoi-s.  Da%*i  s*  ^.  Lapd  adjoining 
to  the  nnaniibn,  kept  in  the  lord's  own  hand.— » 
*l"hefe  a^s  for  planting  foreft-trces  have  hitherto 
been  wholly  ineffe^ual,  except  about  the  demefnex 
nf  a  few  gentlemen';  and' even  there,  in  generalf 
ycry  unfkilfully  made.  I^ifu 

»  DEMAND.  «./.  (d'mandft  French.]  i.  A 
claim  ;  a  challenging  ;  the  aikingof  atiy  thing  with 
hut  hority.— This  matter  iQ  by  the  decree  of  the 
vatcherS,  and  the  demand  hf  the  word  of  the  ho- 
jy  ones.  Dan.  iv.  17.— Giving  vent,  gives  hfe  and 
itrength  to  our  appetites;  and  he  that  has  ^h^ 
confidence  to  turn  his  wiihes  into  demands^  will 
bf  !^U(  f^  little  way  from  thinking  he  opsht  to  pU 
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Loch.  2.  A  queftion ;  aa  inteiroi 
tion.  3.  The  calling  for  a  thing  in  onler  topi 
chafe  it.— My  bookfeller  tells  me,  the  dmand  i 
thofe  my  papet^s  increafes  daily.  JddijoH.  4J 
law.]  The  afking  of  what  is  due.  It  hath  m 
Apt    proper  ngnificatton  diftingutflwd  from  plaint }  1 

J  11  civil  anions  are  purfued  either  by  dcinanAi 
•laints,  and  the  puri)uer  is  called  demandant  1 
plaintiff.  There  are  two  manners  of  dtmandst\ 
one  of  deed,  the  other  in  law ;  in  deed,  as  is; 
yerj  p^c^dpff  there  is  expreft  d^and :  in  law^j 
every  ^ntery  in  land  diftrefs  for  rtskt,  takti^J 
feiling  of  goods,  and  (uch  like  ads,  which  m 
be  done  without  any  wordit  are  dtmmndt  iai 
Blount,  H 

'  *  to  Demaiid.  nf»a,  Ulemandtr,  Fr.J    x.^ 
claim  (  to  aik  for  with  authority. —  \ 

The  pound  of  flepi,  which  I  demaHdcihk 
Is  dearly  bought*  'tis  mine,  and  I  wHl  havd 

2.  !fo  queftion;  to  intcpogate.^v-And  wheii 
riah  was  come  unto  him^  David  demanded  cH 
how  Joab  did,  and  bow  the  peppie  did,  and  I 
'the  war  profpcr^  ?  »  S^m.  xi.  7  — If  any  fll 
of  Caefar's  demand  why  Brutus  rofe  agarnft  Cm 
thisis  my  anfwer:  N6t  that  1  loved  Caef^rl 
but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Sbake/peare.'^ 
oracle  of  Apollo  beipg  deman^df  when  the  % 
and  mifery  of  Greece  Ihould  have  an  end,  , 
When  they  would  double  the  altar  in  Delo^ 
was  of  a  cubick  form.  Peacbam  on  Geomeftj* 
[li)  law.}    To  profecute  in  a  real  adion 
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pi9y  be  demanded;   requefte^';  aikcd 
fums  demandihUf  for  licence  of  alienation 
made  of  lands  bolden  in  chief,  have  been 
in  the  way  to  the  hanaper.  Bacon, 

f  DEBfANDANT.  »./  [from  demand.^ 
He  who  is  addr  or  plaintiff  in  a  real  adiop*. 
cauiie  he  demandeth  landa.  Coke.  ••  A  plf^ 
one  that  deinands  rediefa.— blip  of  the  if^^ 
depofed,  that  dining  on  a  Sunday  with  thei 
mandantt  whofe  wi^  had  (at  below  the  fqmM 
lady  at  church,  (he  the  faid  wife  dropp^  ^ 
expreffions,  as  if  (he  thought  bcf  huibafid  <M| 
to  be  knighted.  SpeS^tor.  ' 

»  DEMANDER.  «./  [dewumdnir,  Frend 
X.  One  that  requires  a  thing  with  authority^ 
Onp  that  aiks  a  qqeftion.  3.  One  that  a(ts  W 
$hing  in  prder  to  purchafe  it.— They  grow  «• 
h^  and  fat,  wbich  alfo  bettereth  their  tafte» « 
delivereth  them  to  the  demandert  ready  ufc  at  i 
feafons.  Care^.  4.  «%  duiineri  one  thatdeiiwi 
a  debt. 

DEMANGE,  or  Deminge  AvruLVXt  a 

of  France,  in  the  department  of  Meufe»  S 

W.  of  Vauciileurs. 

DEMARISCOTTA.    See  DameriecottI 

DEMA8ITHYMUS.    See  Artemisu,  N" 

DEMASS,  or  Dbmsas,  a  town  of  AfHcai 

tbe  E.  coatt  of  the  country  of  Tuni«»  S  nBcH 

OfLempta. 

DEMAVEND,  a  town  of  Ptrfia,  in  the  | 
yince  of  Irak,  X70  miles  £•  of  Amadan. 
DEMBEA.    See  DAMBsa*  N°  1^3-      ^ 
DEMBLEBY,  a  VUUge  in  LincoWhiit,  N 
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4«fiEMEAK.s./.  Ifronn  demener^  Fr€Dc]ti.l    A 
IwispRfiaKe;  caxxiage;  deno^aoour;  deport- 

Atiui  fectr  with  foiTowful  Jcmeotti 

iid  deadly  hue,  ui  anned  corle  did  lie.  Spfnfer. 

*ftf  Demean.  tfi<i.  [from  demenery  French.] 

liTobebave;  to  carry  ooe's  felt. — Thole  plain 

pA  \t^k  lines  of  duty  requiring  us  to  demean 

ppfEhes  to  God  hunbly  and  dpvoutly«  to  pur 

;r»oii  obediently^  and  to  our  neighbours  ju ft- 

aod  to  outielvea  foberly  and  temperately. 

irf^— A  man  cannot  doubt  but  there  is  a  God ; 

Uat*  accordipg  at  he  demeam  himfelf  towards 

he  will  make  him  happy  or  miierable  tor  ever. 

(jW    V  Tp  ieflen's  tQ  debafc  \  to  uiider- 


Ijlow,  out  of  doubt*  AntLpbolis  is  mad ; 

life  lie  would  never  (o  demt<m  bimfdf.      i>bah. 

.^KMEANOUR.  «./•  [demener,  Fr]  Car- 
™^;  behaviour. — Of  fo  mfupportable  a  pride  he 
tiut  where  hi«  deeds  might  well  flir  envy, 
muauur  did  rather  breed  difdain.  Sidney.-^ 
b  bet  like  us,  when  we  are  mpft  like  them 
pans  of  d^ent  dpneanour.  Hooker. '^ll^  was 

iCi^ra{e  not  to  be  Runted,  which  was  cnani- 

'^inafl  his  anions,  efpecially  in  hisuljoie  de- 
u  at  Rhec,  both  at  the  landing,  and  upon 

ictieat.  CUtrmdotu 

^DEMEiVNS. »./.  pL  properly  demefnes.  An 
rial^ads;  jthat  whif^  a  man  poireHt^s  in  bis 

^MBRATION:»  in  Scots  law,  the  cutting 
Bember;  which  is  puniAied  by  indemnifi- 

EM^MBRE*  in  heraldry,  is  faid  of  difi^em. 
Ki2&tinals»  or  thofe  with  their  limbs  cut  off. 
^f«  DEMENTATE.  v.  «.  {.demento^  Utin.] 
^mke  madL 

•DEMENTATION.  «./•  [demt^jtatio,  Lat.] 
■iig  madt  or  fraotick. 

ttllER,  'a  river  of  Fiance,  irhtch  rifeg  in  the 
nlof  Onrte,  andpaifing  by  Haflel^,  Dieft, 
^_        ficc.  runs,  into  the  Sheldt,  between  Ant- 
^  and  DendermoDd. 

|ij^D£M£RARA,  a  diftria  of  8.  America,  in 

Wfc  Guiana*  which,  fpnns  one  government  with 

«fttJiBo.     They  have  the  (ame  court  of  po- 

p  bit  each  hat  a  feparate  court  of  jtfllce.  The 

m  Mn€U  contain  about  3^000  whites,  and 

»fisVes.    The  river  (N''  a.)  pafles  through 

^  was  uiually  vilited  'by  40  or  50  large  fliips 

■  HoUaDd,  who  oftep  hoade  two  voyages  in  a 

*'»  Wdes  upwards  erf  250  fmaller  veflels,  un- 

*mc  Dotch  and  other  flags.    The  plantations. 

^^^^^ifrrly  laid  out  in  lots  along  the  fea-fliore*' 

JJWfeca^  i^iout  a  i^uarter  of  a  mile  wide, 

fvcxteading  ^hs  of  a  mile  back  into  the  coun- 

2  ^^  lot  contains  about  250  acres  each ; 

■J^*«  fully  cultivated,  the  proprietor  may  ob- 

Tjj«»JW  tiaa  back  of  the  firft,  and  fo  pn  in 

22p^*  Eaeh  lot  will  contain  laoyocg  cotton 

J^*»craging*ufually  half  a  pound  a  tree.  Such 

'^Jjjjj^n  is  reckoned  well  ftocked  to  Jiaye  %%o 

y^  The  ihores  of  th6  rivers  and  creeks  are 

P^rpbmed  with  coffee,  to  the  dittanqe  of  a- 

jj^  30  miles  from  the  fea ;  thence  30  miles  fur- 

?"?» the  Ibil  becomes  clayey  and  more  fit  for 

yf  ewes,   ^ond  i^  Uxf  fineft  kiiid|f  of 
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wood,  for  building,  furniture,  &c.  are  cur.    Dtr 
merara  was  takeii  by  the  Bi  ttiih  during  the  Ame- 
rican ^ar,  but  foon  after  retaken  by  the  French^ 
who  reftored  it  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace,  in 
1783.    It  was  again  taken  by  the  Britilh,  under 
Gen.  Abercrombie,  May  2,  X79&r    ^Q-  57*  45* 
W.  Lat.  6.  Ap.  N. 
(1 )  DEMERARAy       ")  ^  '^''  '^  ^^  above  diC> 
DRIviERARAY,  or  >  tria  (N**  i .)  about  a  miles 
Dh: MERARI,  3  wide  at  its  mouth,  oppo- 

fjte  the  fort,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  riyer,  and  a- 
bcut  45  ivJles  diftant  froi?i  Abary  creek.  It  is 
icarcLiy  a  mllje  wide,  i»  miles  above  the  fort ;  an^ 
its  couife  is  from  S.  to  N.  )t  is  navigable  up- 
wards of  200  miles  for  yefi'els  which  can  pafs  th^ 
bar  at  its  mouth,  which  18  a  mud  bank,  not  ha* 
ying  above  24  ktzt  at  ibe  higheft  tides. 

To  OEfdERGE,  1, 7i.  [dc^iergere.Lsiiin.]  Tp 
drown,  plunge,  or  fmk  down,  hiiiltj,  • 

*  PEMEKIT.  «./.  dfMcrtU.  Ir.  from  ifiw^ 
ritujt  of  demereor,  Latin.]  i.  Ihe  cppolite  to 
merit ;  ill  deftrving ;  what  n'.akes  one  worthy  of 
blame  or  punifliment.TTTbey  fnould  not  bd  able 
once  to  ilir,  or  to  murmur,  but  it  fliould  be 
known,  and  they  fliorlLned  according  to  their  ^<- 
merits-  Spenjer, — 

Thou  liv'ft  by  mc ;  to  me  thy  breath  refi^  ; 
Mine  is  the  merit,  the  demerit  thine.      Dfyden* 
%p  Anciently  the  fame  with  inetit  ^  defert.—    • 
I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  fiege ;  and  my  demerits 
May  fpeak,  unl)onnetting,  to  as  proud  a  foiv 

tune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'fl.  Sbah 

*  To  Demerit.  x\.a.  rdemgriter,  Fr.]  To  de» 
ferve  blame  or  punilhment. 

*  DEMERSED.  adj.  [from  demer/ut  of  demer-^ 
gOf  Latin. j    Plunged;  drowned.  Z>i^. 

*  DEMERSION.  «./.  \demer/io,  Lat.]  x.  A 
drowning,  a.  [In  chen^iilry.]  The  putting  any 
medicine  in  a  diffolving  liquor.  Di8^ 

DEMESNE.    See  Rev >•  nub. 

DEMETiE,  an  ancient  people  of  Britain,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Silures,  who  occu- 
pied t^at  inner  corner  fprmed  by  the  Briftol  Chan- 
nel and  the  Irifli  Sea. 

DEMETER,  or  7  A»./«irn.{,  Gr.]  the  niyne  gi- 

DEMETRA,      5  ven  by  the  Greeks  to  Ceres, 

DEMETRIA,  ^  feftival  in  honour  of  Ceres.  It 
was  then  ciiftomary  for  the  votaries  of  the  god- 
defs  to  laih  themfelves  with  whips  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees.  The  Athenians  had  a  folemnity  of 
the  fame  name  in  honour  pf  Demetriun  Potior- 
cetes. 

DEMETRIOWITZ,  a  city  of  Ruflia,  in  thf 
duchy  of  Smolenfko,  {eated  on  the  river  Ugra^ 
Lon.  37.  p.  E.  Lat.  $3.  lo.  N. 

(j.)  DEMETRIUS  I.  fumamed  Poliorcf- 
Tps,  i.r.  a  Taker  of  towns,  was  the  fon  of  Anti« 
gpnuS|  king  of  A  Ha,  by  Stratonice.  At  the  agf 
pf  as,  he  was  fent  by  his  father  againft  Ptolemy, 
who  invaded  Syria.  He  was  defeated  near  Gaza ; 
but  he  foon  repaired  his  lofs  by  a  vidory  over  one 
of  the  generals  of  the  enemy.  Ke  afterwards  failr 
ed  with  a  fleet  of  ^50  ihips  to  Athens,  and.reftored 
the  Athenians  to  liberty^  by  freeing  them  from 
the  power  of  Caflander  and  Ptolemy,  and  expel*. 
^%  th^  gamfopi  Ufhich  W49  fta.tiof)ed  there  un- 
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-6er  Demetrius  Phaieceus.    After  this  fuccefsful 
expedition,  he  befieged  and  took  Munychia,  and 

*  *dt-teated  CaiJander  at  Thermopylae.  His  reception 
at  Athens  after  theie  vidlories  was  attended  with 
the  moll  fervile  flattery  ;  and  the  Athenians  were 
sot  afhamed  to  raife  altars  to  him  as  to  a  god» 
and  conlult  his  oracles.  This  uncommon- fiiccefs 
raifed  the  jealoofy  of  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander; 
and  SfieucuSy  Caifander,  and  Lyfimachus  united 
to  deftroy  Antigonus  and  his  Jbn*  Their  hoftile 
♦ :  irties  met  at  Ifpus  A.  A.  C.  301 :  Antigonus 
wns  killed  in  theha^tle  ;  and  Demetrius,  after  a  fe- 
ver'* lf)fs,'  retired  Jo  Ephefus.  The  Athenians, 
who  had  lately- adored-  hinfi  as  a  ^069  refufed  to 
adinit  Him  into  their  city.  But  he  foon  after  ra- 
vaged the  trrrjjory'of  Lyfimachus,  and  reconciled 
liimfelf  to  Seieticus,  to  whom  he  gave  his  d'lugh* 
'ter  Stralooice  in  marriage.  Athens  now  labour- 
c.l  Under  tyranny,  and  Defnetinus  relieved  it  a  id 
time,  aiijl'  pardoned  the  inhabitants.  The  lofs  of 
his  poffeflTions  in  Afia  Recalled  him  ftom  Grtxpe, 
«md  he  eftabliflied  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia by  killing  Alexander,  in  felf  defence.  See 
Alexander  V.  Here  he  was  continually  at  war 
with  the  neighbouring -ftates,  and  the  fuperi  r 
power  of  his  adverfaries  obliged  him  to  leave  Ma- 
«L*edo!iifi,  after  he  had  fat  on  the  throne  for  feven 
"years.  He  paflVd  into  Afia,  and  attacked  fome 
of  the  provinces  of  Lyfimachus  with  various  fuc- 
cefs ;  but  famine  ^nd  peftilence  having  deitroyed 
the  Rreateft  part  oFhis  ?irmy,  he  applied  to  Seleu* 
cus  for  afliltance.  He  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion :  but  hoftilitics  wore  again  foon  begun ;  and 
•though  he  gained  fome  advantages  over  his  fon-in- 
law,  he  was  at  lafl  forfaken  by  his  troops,  and  ta> 
ken  prifoner.  Though  he  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment by  Seleucus,  yet  he  maintained  himfelf  like 
a  prince,  and  pafled  his  time  in  hunting  and  in 
•evei-y  laborious  exercife.  His  fon  Antigonus  of- 
fered Seleucus  all  his  polTeflions,  and  even  his 
perfnn,  to  procure  his  father's  liberty;  but  all 

,  proved  unavailing,  and  Demetrius  died  in  the  54th 
year  of  his  age,  after  a  confinement  of  3  years, 
A.  A.  C.  a86.  His  remains  were  given  to  Anti- 
gonus, and  honoured  with  a  fplendid  funeral  at 
Corinth,  and  thence  conveyed  -oDemetrias,  His 
pofterity  remained  jn  pofleflion  of  the  Macedoni- 
an throne,  till  Perfeiis  was  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Demetrius  was  equally  fond  of  diifipation 
among  the  diirplute,  and  of  military  glory  in  the 
field.  His  ingeriious  inventions,  his  warlike  en- 
gines, and  (lupendous  machines  in  his  war  with 
the  Rhodia^s,  entitle  him  to  the  ♦haraifter  of  a 
great  warrior.  But  ho  is  blamed  for  voluptuous 
indulgences;  and  indeed  no  Grecian  prince  had 
more  wives  and  concubines.  His  affeftion  and 
reverence  to  his  father  however  has  been  juftly 
admired,  Antigonus  defired  the  ambafTadors  of 
a  f'^rf»ign  prince,  to  remark  the  cordiality  and 
friendihip  which  fubfifted  bety.'ecn  him  andjiis  fon. 
(a  )  Demetrius  H,  king  of  Macedonia,  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  Antigonus  Gonatus,  A.  A.  C  343. 
After  reigning  ii  years,  he  died,  and  was  fucceed- 
ed  by  his  brother  Antigonus  Dofon,  his  fon  Philip 
being  in  his  infancy, 
''(3.)pEMETRiUi>i  the  fon  of  Philip  VL  king  of 
Mecedonia,  and  grandfon  of  Demetrius  H,  was 
delivered  as  an  kgftage  to  the  Romans.  .  liis  xno- 
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defty  delWered  hts  father  from  a  heavy  accuiatii 
laid  before  the  Roman  Senate.  When  he  cetor 
ed  to  Macedonia,  he  was  falfely  accufed  by  ii 
brother  Perfeus.  who  was  jealous  of  his  popuU; 
ty,  and  his  father  too  credulouAy  confented  «4^ 
death. 

{4.)  Demetrius  L  li^itTg  of  Syria,  f!imatni 
SoTER  or  Saviour  J  was  fon  of  Seleucus  Phi  lop 
(or.  Being  a  hofiage  at  Rome,  when  his  fat! 
-died,  his  uncle,  Antiochus  Epiphanes^  ufurp 
•the  kingdom,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  A 
tiocbus  K.upator  Demetrius  at  laft  procured  J 
liberty  on  pretence  of  going' to  hunt,  ard  fled:! 
Syria,  where  the  troops  received  him  as  theiv  llj 
ful  fovereigt).  He  put  to  (leath  Eupator  and  LyUj 
but,  endeavouring  toefiabiiflt  himfelf  on  histbni 
by  cruelty  and  oppreffion,  Alfxa»id&r'Bal4 
•the  pretended  fon  of  Antiochus  Kptphanes,  c\i 
ed  the  crown,  and  defeated  Demetiius  to  abattj 
A.  A.  C.  150,  J 

(5.)  Demetrius  H.  furnamed  Nicator,«i 
Conquero'i  was  fon  of  Soter  (N**  4.)  and  foccef 
ed  Alexander  Baias,  whom  he  expelled  by  Ihel 
filjarice  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  He  mamedC1|| 
gatra,  the  daiighter  of  Ptolemv,  and  the  wi%| 
Calas.  Demetrius  ga^ehimfetf  up  to  volDptui^ 
nefs,  and  fu^ered  his  kingdom  to  be  governed  I 
his  favourites.  At  that  time  a  pretended  foU' 
Balas,  called  Antiuihus  Try^bon^  (eixed  a  parf : 
Syria;  and  Demetrius,  to  oppofe  his  antagod 
mnde  an  alliance  with  the  Jews,  and  marched  i 
to  the  eaft,  whert*  be  was  Caken  by  the  PartbiliJ 
Phraates  king  of  Parthia  gave  him  his  daugNl 
Rhodogyne  in  marriage;  and  Cleopatra  wasfoJ 
■cenfed  at  this  new  connection,*  that  (he  gave  H| 
felf  up  to  Antiochus  Ziiletes  her  brother-in-l* 
and  married  him.  Zidetes  was  killed  in  a  batl 
againft  the  Piirthians,  and  Demetrius  regained  tl 
poffeflion  of  his  kingdom.  His  pride  and  oppn 
fions  rendered  him  odious ;  his  fubjeds  afteil 
king  of  the  houfe  of  Seleucus  from  Ptolemy  Pk) 
con  king  of  Egypt :  and  Demetrius  unable- to  1 
fift  his  enemies,  fled  to  Ptolcmaia,  which  waitlii 
in  the  hands  of  his  wife  Cleopatra.  The  gat 
w^re  fhut  on  his  approach  by  Cleopatra ;  andl 
was  killed  by  the  governor  of  Tyre,  whither  I 
fled  for  prote<aion,  A.  A.  C.  laj.  He  was  (a 
ceeded  by  Alexander  Zebica,  another  pretend* 
fon  of  Balas,  whom  Ptolemy  faifed  to  the  thitw 

(6.)  Dkm^trius,  the  difciple  of  ApoUoni 
TyaneuB,  a  cynic  philofopher  in  the  age  of  Ca 
gula.  The  emperor  wiihed  to  gain  the  pl^Hol 
pher  to  his  intereft  by  a  large  prefent;  hut  Dew 
trius  refufed  it  with  indignation,  and  foid,  ItC 
.ligula  wifhes  to  bribe  me,  let  him  fend  me  t 
crown.  Vefpafian  was  difpleafedwith  his  ini 
lence,  and  baniihed  him  to  an  ifland.  The  cyn 
derided  the  punifhment,  and  fatirized  the  emp< 
or.  He  diecl  in  an  extreme  old  age;  and  Se«i 
ohferves,  that  •*  nature  had  brought  him  forth  l 
(how  mankmd,  that  an  exalted  genius  can  iiw  | 
cureiy  without  being  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  tl 
furrounding  world." 

(7.)  Demetrils  Phalereus,  a  celebrated < 
rator  and  peripatetic  philofopher,  was  the  fcMi 
of  Theophrafius.  He  acquired  fo  much  authoi 
ty  at  Athens,  that  he  governed  the  city  for  t« 
years  j  and  ruled  with  fo  much  wifdom  and jii 
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tat,  that  thejr'frt  np  36  ftatues  m  Iionoiii-  of  him.  rtdion,  Kr\d  her  ifraa  murdcreil 
B|f  the  flanden  of  fume  malicious  perfoos  in  his  ihort  reign  of  about  ix  months 
i^oc^i  he  was,  however,  condemned  to  die; 
tod  his  images  were  puUed  down :  which  when : 
DetnetriuB  heard,  be  faid,  they  .dould  not  pull 
lown  that  virtue,  for  which  thofe  images  were 
k  up.  He  efcaped  into  Egypt,  and  was  .pro- 
dded by  Ptolemy  La^us.  This  king,  it  is  faid, 
Atd  bis  advice  cooca-ning  the  fucceffion  of  his 
Ikildien  to  the  throne ;  viz  whether  he  ought  to 
mkr  thofe  he  had  by  Euridice  to  Ptolemy  Pbila- 
Uephus  whom  he  had  by  Bernice  ?  and  Demetrius 
iMfed  htm  to  leave  his  crown  to  tite  former, 
fbis  difpleafed  Pbiladelphns  fo  much,  that,  his 
bther  being  dead,  he  baniihed  Demetrius ;  who 
in  afterwards  killed  by  ihe  bite  of  an  afp.  De^ 
^rioi  compofed  more  works  in  profe  and  verfe 
m  any  other  peripatetiq  of  his  time;  and  his 
luntings  eonfifted  of  portry,  hiftory,  politics*  rhe« 
lone,  harangues*  and  embaflies.  None  of  them 
lie  extant  except  his  rhetoric*  which  is  lifually 
brated  among  the  EifctQns  SfleSL 
(8.)  Demetrius,  a  (ilvcr-fmith  of  Ephefus, 
lilDtaade  little  moidels  of  Dtatia's  temple  there, 
|ift.her  image  included  therein,  yexed  at  the 
heds  of  the  gofpel,  and  the  danger  of  his  iofs  of 
labieis,  by  the  inhabitants  turnittg  .their  baclu 
midobtry,  he  convened  a  mob  'of  bis  fellow 
'laddiBeD,  and  reprefented  to  them  the  danger  of 
ilorcnfu  and  idolatrous  worihip.  They  were 
itta04t>tdy  inflaoied  with  rage;  and  affifted  by 
;  fat  of  the  inhabiunts,  they  raifed  for  fome  hours* 
iHemHc  oufery*  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Bpbefians. 
fc  Ads  xix.  44,  Whether  this  Demetrius  after- 
«»di  became  a  Chriftian  convert*  and  had  *^  a 
|BMi report  of  all  men,"  (3  John  is.)  we  know 
lot;  but  the  power  of  the  gofpcl  was  frequently 
^yphyed,  in  making  its  moft  zealous  enemies  its 
Itanseft  friends* 

(9.}DEiiBTai(ys«  czar  of  RuflTia,   commonlv 

pm  \}^fttlfe  Dem^triust  was,  according  to  mott 

inborB,  a  native  of  Jaroflaw*  and  a  novice  in  a 

*BBftery,  where  be  was  inftruded  by  an  old 

»OBk  to  perfonate  Demetrius*  fon  of  the  czar 

iJobo  Bafiliowitz*  who  had  been  murdered  by  Bo- 

wGodooow,  la  1597.    The  youth,  according  to 

*«  inftrudions,  under  the  uamt  of  Demetrius* 

jF«tendlng  to  have  efcaped  from  his  murderers* 

JtttiDto  Lithuania*  where  he  was  taken  into  the 

■nice  of  a  nobleman  named.  Wiefnovitllci,  to 

*k«n  he  told  his  ftory,  and  who  efpouf^d  his 

«afif.   When  Boris  heard  of  this  rival,  be  feni 

iDaTiM  to  difpatch  htm  j  but  his  patron  being 

ynedofh*  conveyed  him  t-o  Mnieiki,  palatine 

"Sendomir,  who  prcrmifed  to  affiftihimin  his  de- 

■gn^on  the  Ruilian  throne,  provided  he  would 

<fflwacc  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  wbich  he 

!  j^»ly  confented  to ;  and  was  married  to  the  pa«. 

;  ^'t  dattghfer.    Affifted  by  the  Poles*  Deme- 

i  W  b  1604.  marched  into  Ruffia  at  the  head  of 

Maw]  army,  and  w;t8  (bon  joined  ;by  a  number 

"RofiaDs  an4  Coffacs.    He  defeated  an. army 

r'J.aKaiiitt  him,  and  an  infurreaion  topk. place* 

*_N  tovonc.  /Ou  the  death  of  Boris*  the  peo. 

f  SJr^^^  ^J8  fuui.  and  placed  Demetrius  on  the  ■ 

jj«*^;  b«t  his  partiality  taihe  Poles  and  con-- 

"optoftthe  Gwek  religion  occafiooed  an  iafur-: 


rr  E  M- 

in  1606 f  XT  9 
Mr  Coxe,  otv» 
trary  to  the  Jjenerality  of  writt  rs  conGders  him  to 
Kave  been  th€  true  prince  Demetrius.  1  hree  o- 
ther  pretended  Dcmetrius's  fucceffively  ftartcd  up, 
in  the  em|)ire. 

DEMEU*  a  town  of  France^  in-  the  department 
of  Gera*  6  miles  W  of  Vic  Fezecfac. 

*  DEMI    infr**arable  partich . [Jemi,  Fr.  dimdir 
unti  LiUi  Half;  one  of  two  «qual  parts.    This- 
word  is  only  ufed  in  compofition;  as  demigod^ 
tiiat  is*  half  human,  half  divine. 

DEMIANKA,  a  nver  of  Ruflia,  which  runs 
into  the  Irtifch*  near  Demianikoi. 

DEMIANSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go«» 
vernment  of  i  oboUk ;  fituated  at  the  conBux  of 
the  Demiaoka  and  Ike  Irti(ch.  It  is  100  miles 
NNE.  of  Tobolflt   Lon.  87.  8.  E   Lat.  59.  35.  N. 

DEMI  Attic  I,  boroughs  or  large  villages  of 
Attica.  The  Athenian  tribes  were  diflributvd  iu-; 
to  Demi*  Homer,  in  his  catalogue*  diltinguiOies 
the  Athenians  by  the  appellation  Dtntos.  And 
when  Thefeus  ;)rev/iiled  on  them  to  quit  thecoun* 
try  of  Attica*  and  fettle  at  Athens,  they  ilill  continu- 
ed to  frequent  the  Demi,  and  to  perform  their  re* 
ligious  ceremonies  there. 

*  DEMI-CANNON.  if./.  {d<mi  and  cannon,'\ 
(t.)  *  Demi-cann.on  lowest,    a  great  gun 

that  carries  a  ball  of  30  pounds  weight  and  6  inches 
diameter.  The  diameter  of  the  bore  is  fix  inches 
two  eighth  parts.  DUl. 

.  (a.)  *  DeMI-CANNON  of  TAE  OREATEST  SI2^- 

A  gun  6  inches  and  6  eighth  parts  diameter  In  the 
bore*  I  a  foot  long.  It  carries  a  ball  of  6  inches 
4  eighths  diameter*  and  36  pounds  weight.  Diff, 
— Teh  engines*  that  ftiall  be  of  eqiial  force  either, 
to  a  canon' or  ddmi-cannon,  culverin  or  denu^ui- 
veritt*  may  be  framed  at  the  fame  pric^  that  ^ne 
of  thefe  will  amount  to.  JVilkins. 

(3.)  *  Demi-cannon  ordinary.    Agreatgun^ 
6  inches  4  eighths  diameter  in  the  bore*  za  foot 
long.    It  carries  a  (hot  6  inches  one  fixtb  dkune*- 
ter*  and  33  pounds  weight.  DiS>  ' 

*  DEMI-CULVEIRN.  n.  J\  [demi  and  c«^. 
verin,] 

(z.)  *  Demi-culverin,  KLtrsR  sort,    a  gum* 
4  inches  6  eighths  diameter  in  the  bore*  zo  foot  £; 
third  in  length.  It  Carries  a  ball  4  inches  4  eigUth 
parts  diameter*  and  is  pounds  iz  ounces  weight* 
JlfiV//.  J)iS. — They  continue  a  perpetual  volley  o£ 
demircitverins,  Raieigb. 

(a.)   De.MI  CULVtRIN  OF  the  largest  SORTr' 

(N**  I.)  weighs  3000  pounds^  and  carries  a  ball 
point  blank  178  paces.  s 

(3.)  •  DEMI-CULVERfN  aF  THE  LOWEST  SI2re. 

A  gun  4  inches  2  eighths,  diameter  in  the  bore». 
and  zo  toot  long.  It  carries  a  ball  4  iiKhes  dianw- . 
ter,  and  9  pounds  weight.  Oid. 

•(4  )^l)«MI-CUVVf.RIN  OF  THE  DOWEST.SIZP* 

is  )0Qo  pounds  weight*  and  carries  a  ball  174  pa- 
ces.   ..... 

-VJ»)  *  ^EWI-CULVFRIN   ORniNARY.      A    gUn   4« 

iflche^  4  eights  dianieter  in  the  bore,  10  foot  long. 
It  carries  a  ball  4  inches  a  eighths  diameter,  and 
zp  poupds  z'l  ounces  wei^^ht. 

f(6.1  ^DEMI-CULVERJK  ORDIIfARY    is  2700  lb.  • 

weight*  4«4  carries  abulia  point  bunk  175  paces 
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^  Demi-dbvil.  »./  [iUmi  and  ii^i/^  Partaking 
i)if  infernal  nature ;  half  a  devil.— 

Will  you>  I  pray;  demand  that  Jemi^ilevii, 

Why  he  hath  thus  enfhaf  d  my  Ibul  and  body  ? 

ShaA. 

(i.)  *DEMi-tioD.  n,/.  [demi  and  god.)  Partaking 
of  divine  nature ;  half  a  god ;  an  hero  produced 
by  the  cohabitation  of  divinities  with  mortals.-— 
He  took  his  leave  of  them;  whofe  eyes  bade  him 
farewel  with  tearsy  making  temples  t6  hiiri  as  to 
hdemi'god.  Sidney. — 

Be  godsy  or  angels^  demigod^;  Miitod* 

{%.)  OEMi-do6.    See  Hero. 

Demi-gorce,  in  fortification^  \i  that  pisrt  of 
ibe  polygon  which  remains  after  the  flank  is  faifedy 
and  goes  from  the  curtin  to  the  angle  of  the  po- 
lygon. It  is  half  of  the  vacant  fpace  or  eniranee 
into  a  baftlon. 

*  DEMf-LANCE*  «./.  [demi  and  lanee»'\  Alight 
lance ;  a  ihort  ^esfr ;  ^  half  (>ike.— 

Light  demi'laneeJ  front  afar  they  throw, 
PaftenM  with  leathern  thongs  to  gall  the  toe, 

,       DtydeH. 

*  DsMMSfEK.  fir./  [demi  and  man'\  Half  jT  man. 
A  tenh  of  reproach.— We  muft  adventure  this 
battle,  left  we  periih  by  the  con^plaints  of  this 
barking  deml'mah*  Knoites* 

Demi-(^uaver,  a  ndte  in  mufic,  two  of  Which 
are  equal  tcr  a  quaver. 

(i.)  Demi*quian,  a  lake  of  the  United  States; 
in  the  North-weftem  Territory,  too  yards  W.  of 
the  river.  (N^  %.)  It  is  6  nitles  broad,  is  of  a  cir- 
' ,  Gular  form  and  haa  a  finill  paiTage  into  the  Uiind- 
is  of  only  4  feet  deepj  171  miles  from  the  MiiS^pi. 
•  (a,  3.)  Demi-quian,  a  river,  and  fwam|>  cai 
the  W.  fide  of  the  Illinois!.  The  river  runs  a  SS£. 
courfe,  is  navigable  ito  miles,  and  has  the  fWanip 
on  the  northern  bank  near  its  mouth ;  v^hkh  is 
50  yards  wide,  3^  miles  above  Sagamoii^,  and 
j6^  miles  above  the  Miilifippi. 

DEMIRCAPI,  a  town  of  Afi^fic  Turkey,  in 
the  province  of  Natolia,  20  miles  SB.  of  Balikefri. 

(1.)  •  DEMISE.  «./.  [from  demetre^  demhy  de- 
miffs  Pr]  I>eath ;  deceafe.  It  is  (eldom  ufed  but 
in  formal  and  ceremonious  languagd'.^  About  a 
month  before  the  dem't[e of  qu«eri  Anne^  the  au« 
thoT  retired.  Swift* 

(s.;  DiMtsB,  in  law,  is  applied  fo  an  ellate  e1« 
tfaer  tn  fee  fimple,  fee  tai!,  or  for  term  of  life  or 
years  ( and  fo  it  is  commonly  taken  in  many  writs. 

(3.)  Demise,  and  re-dbMise,  denote  a  con- 
treyance  where  there  are  mutual  leafi^s  made  from 
#ne  to  alMther  of  the  lame  lafnd,  or  fomethlng  otft 
of  it 

^'To  Demise.  i>.  «.  \dem%s  demife^  Pr.J  To 
grant  at  one^s  death )  to  grant  by  will;  to  be- 
queath.—My  eaecutofff  fhall  not  have  power  to 
demije  my  lands  to  be  purchafed.  Swfl* 

DEMI-SEMI-QAVER,  in  mufic,  the  ftiortefl 
note,  two  of  them  being  equal  to  a  femi-quaver. 

*  DEMISSION,  n.f,  [demijio,  Lat.]  Degrada- 
ti^n;  diminution  of  dignity;  deprefhon. — (nex< 
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French  chapel  tn  the  Savoy,  and  ^hai>1tto  totk 
king.  He  died  tn  1775.  He  afHfted  Weftein  i 
bis  edition  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  and  Dr  Ja 
tin  in  his  life  of  Erafmus. 

*  To  DEMIT.  V.  a.  [demtto^  Lat]  To  depnC 
to  hang  down  y  to  let  fall.— When  they  arfe  in  the 
pride;  that  is,  advancing  their  train,  if  they  i 
dine  their  neck  to  the  ground,  they  prefentlyVi 
mife^  and  let  fall  the  fame.  Brown. 

'0BMIUROB,  [from  Tk/Mg,  a  pu&iie/er&ant^ii 
r^v,  tworif]  |tn  the  mythology  of  ihe  eaftem  ft 
lofophers,  was  one  of  the  aons  employed  lyy  t 
fupreme  Deity  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  % 
charader  they  give  him  is  a  compound  of  ihili 
qualities  and  infupportabl^  arrogance  $  andhiM 
celfive  (uft  of  empire  effaces  bis  talents  and  vifU 
He  is  reprefented  as  clatoffing  dominion  overl 
new  world  he  has  formed,  as  his  fovereign  m 
and  excluding  totall]f  the  fupreme  Deity  froin 
concern  in  h,  he  demands  front  mankind,  1| 
himfelf  and  his  aflbctates,  divine  honours.        j 

DBMIURGICAIi,  adj\  Of  or  Belongtttg  td 
Creator;  BaiJey.  ,     j 

*  DEMI-WOLF.  n./.  IdetM  aiTd  wo^^l  Hf 
wolf;  a  mongrel  dog  between  i  dog  and  m 
Ljtifia.'^  \ 

Spttniels;  6ur8,  j 

Showghsy  watei^rugs,  add  demi^wolweh  I 
'cleped  I 

All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  5ti 

..DEMM,  a  town  of  Arabia,  m  the  6o6ntrf| 
Yemen,  ao  miles  S^tV.  of  Ch'amir.  j 

DEMA^N,  a  tov^n  of  Germanyf  in  the  cil 
of  Upper  Saxony,  ami  duchy  of  Fomerania  iM 
ated  on  the  Poene.  Grain  forms  the  principH 
tide  of  its  commerce.  It  was  taken  by  the  Sim 
in  the  year  iS^i,  by  the  imperialilts  in  i6j7r^ 
again  by  the  Swedes  in  16.19.  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
StralAmd.  Lon.  13.  «i.  E.  Lat.  53.  ta.  N. 

D£MOCID£6%  a  celebrated  phybcian  of  0 
ton,  who  was  famous  for  his  attachment  to  I 
native  foil.  Though  careflcd  and^enriched  by( 
king  of  f^eriia,  whofe  queen  he  had  fnatchedfn 
the  jaws  of  death,  he  abandoned  i^ealth  and! 
hours,  and  by  flratagem  eAraped  to  the  hun) 
comforts  of  a  private  life  at  Crotonv 

do*  DEMOCRACY.  «./.  pi»^M»e«>«.l  One 
the  three  fcrtms  of  government ;  that  in  wbieh  1 
fovereign  power  is  neither  lodged  in  one  maii,i 
in  the  nobles,  but  in  the  coHe^tw  body  of  1 
people.— While  many  of  the  fervants,  by  indaf 
and  virtue,  arrive  at  riches  and  efteem,  then  1 
nature  of  the  government  inclines  to  a  iemocro 
Tempie.^1  he  majority  having  the  whole  poi 
df  the  community,  may  employ  all  that  powei 
making  laws;  and  executing  thofe  laws ;  and  ib 
the  form  of  the  government  h  a  pe^ed  demoen 

( 1.)  Dbmocr^cYi  as  above  defined  was  ei 
bited  rn  the  ancient  repubKcs  of  Athens  and  i<on 
(Se^  Attica  §  4>  and  RottE  ;)  but  tlrpttgfc  ini 
modern  ftates  of  Europe,  have,  within  thefe  I 


orable  ligouris  worfe  than  a  lafche  demiffion  of'  d^nluricisvairumed  the  name  of  r«;^t(^/«fW  they  h^ 


fovf-reipn  authority.  VEfirange. 

DEMISSY,  Cxiar,  a  learned  PruiTian  divine* 
born  in  Beriin  in  1703.    He  Went  to  Holland,  and 
after  refiding  there  feveral  years,  he  cam^  over  to" 
Londfini   and   was  appointoJ  preacher  at  the 


all  been  more  or  lefs  ariftocratlc.  Venice  i^asl 
moft  tyrannicai  ariftocracy  that  ever  exiftedv  C 
noa  was  not  mach  better ;  and  of  the  $#16  cs 
tons,  all  but  one  were  mere  oligarchies.  Bafil  % 
the  only  one  that  kad  any  thing  like  a  d<?a 
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ftiongh  even  it  was  inferior  to  that  of  ancient  A-  made  choice  of  that  part  which  confifted  of  moV 
tbens  Holiand  was  only  a  limited  monarchy,  ney,  as  being,  though  the  icaft  fliare,  the  moft 
with  the  fubft'tiition  of  the  title  Stadtboldtr  for  convenient  for  travelling ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  his( 
that  of  En}^,  Among  the  x6  United  States  of  portion  amounted  to  about  loo  talents,  which  ii' 
America,  not  above  3  have  eftablifhed  that  Jine    near  L.ao,ooo  Sterling.     His  extraordinary  Jo\c 

of  knowledge,  induced  him  to  travel  into  all  counv 
tries  famed  for  learned  men.  He  went  to  vifit  the 
priefts  of  Egypt,  from  whom  he  learned  geome- 
try ;  he  confulted  the  Clialdeans  and  the  Perfian 
philofophers  j  and  it  is  iaid  thaf  he  penetrated  even 


fua  ffeix.  oC  democracy,  uni'verfal  /uffra^e;  and 
ilatery  is  not  only  permitted,  but  interwoven  with 
the  very  conftitution  of  the  whole  Unit^^d  States, 
although  Maffacbufetrs,  and  fomc  6f  the  other 
^tes  diiclaim  the  advantage  of  this  pcrmiQion. 
(lee  America,  §  46.)  The  formation  of  a  per" 
fiSt  democracy^  wherein  all  the  people  were  to  be 
intitled  to  govern  themfclves,  with  all  Ithtrty  and 
t^mlitj,  was  refcrved  to  fum  up  the  difcovcries 
and  refinements  of  the  i8th  centUry,  and  that  a- 
mong  a  people  who,  under  an  ariftocratic%  or  ra- 
ther a  d^ffotic  government,  had  hecomc  one  of  the 
moft  enlightened  and  poliil^ed  nations  in  Euiope. 
Tie  French  confti|Mtion  of  1793  exhibited  aplau- 
flble  theorj'  of  fuch  a  perCcd  democracy  \  but 
while  the  fafcinating  plan  Was  h«U  out  to  the 


into  India  and  Ethiopia,  to  confer  with  the  Gym- 
nofophills.  In  thefc  travels  he  wafted  his  fub- 
ftance,  fo  that  on  his  return,  he  was  obliged  to 
be  maintained  by  his  brother;  nutwithftanding 
which,  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  fuperior  undcrftand- 
ing,  that  he  procured  the  highcll  honours  of  his 
country  ;  which  he  governed  with  unlimited  fway, 
at  well  as  confummate  wifdom.  "  The  magiftrateif 
of  Abdera  made  him  a  prefent  0F500  talents,  and 
ere^cd  ftatues  to  him  even  in  his  lifetime  :  but 
being  naturally  more  inclined  to  contemplatic^nf 
ipte  in  theory,  it  was  never  attempted  to  be  re-  than  delighted  with  public  lionours  and  employ- 
vuct-d  to  praAife ;  but  inftcad  of  it,  the  moft  ab-  ments,  he  withdrew  into  folitude  and  retirement. 
fante  dcfpotifm  took  place,  and  a  feW  individu-  He  inceflantly  lat^'hed  at  human  life,  as  a  conti» 
ih,  aflbming  the  whole  power  of  the  ftate,  in  their  nued  farce,  which  made  the  inhabitants  of  Abderi 
own  hands,  marked  with  indelible  charadcrs  of  think  he  was  mad ;  on  which  he  fent  for  Hippo- 
biood  the  awful  ii^flbn  to  poilerify  of  the  dreadful  crates  to  cure  him  ;  but  that  celebrated  phyfician 
coefcquepces  of  a  conjundion-of  the  Jegiflalive  and  having  difcourfed  with  the  philofopher,  expreireg' 
dtccotive  powers,  ?n  the  hands  of  any,  but  efpeci-  the  utmoft  veneration  for  him,  and  told  the  Abde- 
%in  thofe  of  a  fmall  oligarchy.  lu  place  of  the  rians,  that  thofe  who  cftecmed  thcmfelvcs  the  fnojfl 
^pinefs  the  people  hadanticipated  the  enjoyment  healthy  were  the  moft  d\Jltmpered,  Democritusdied,' 
tt^undef  their  ij^aiotfrflfp,  they  found  therafehes  al-  'according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  aged  100;  A-  A." 
oofi literally  under  a  demonoeracyt  or  the  govern-  C.  361.  It  is  faid  that  he  put  out  his  eyes,  that  he 
nw»t  of  devils ;  and  they  have  fmcc  fallen  under,  might  meditate  the  more  profoundly  on  phJlofo* 
lad  continue  the  flaves  of  a  far  greater  drfpotil'm,  pineal  fubfedts;  t)ut  this  is  very  improbable.  He 
than  was  experienced  under  the  old  French  govern-    was  the  anthor  of  many  bookf,  whfch  are  loft  ^ 


jlite  of  human  nature ;  and  whether,  wherever  it 
U  attempted  to  be  eftablifhed,  the  ungovernable 
paffions  of  mankind  wili  not  foon  make  it  degcnc- 
otc  either  into  a  tyrannical  oligarchy,  or  abfolute 
anarchj'. 

DEMOCRAT*',  a  town  of  Egypt,  ao  miles  N. 

ofAfit. 

DEMOCRATE,  n.f.  [Fr.  dtmocrat]  A  lover  of 
democracy ;  a  friend  to  republican  government. 
.•DEMOCRATICAL.  adf.  [from  democrary.] 
PertaiaiBg  to  popular  govei*nment ;  popular. — 
"ITiey  are  ftill  within  the  line  of  vulgarity,  and  are 
itm9cratical  enenaies  to  truth.    Bro<ivn'j   Vulgar 

—  .„_,  ^ . f  lirJand  has  a 

mixture  of  democratifnl  in  it,  fo  the  right  is  part- 
ly in  the  people.  ArbutbnoU 
,  MMOCRITtJS,  one  of  the  greateft  philofo- 


Magi  an4  Chaldeans,  From  thefe  he  received  the 
«ft  part  of  his  education  ;  and  whilft  yet  a  boy, 
jeanjed  thto'ogy  and  aftronomy.  He  next  applied 
wLeucippui,  and  learned  from  him. the  fyftem  of 
atoms  and  a  vacuum.    H^s  father  dying,  he  and 


May  1667.  Being  a  proteftant,  he  fled  to  Lon- 
don upon  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantes  ja 
1685.  He  had  ftudied  mathematics  in  France^ 
but  the  Principia  Mat  hf  mat  tea  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton," 
foon  convinced  him  how  little  lie  had  advanced 
in  the  fcience  he  profelTcd  to  teach.  He  fell  \\:xui 
to  work  ;  made  himfeif  raaftcr  ot  Newton's  prin- 
ciples, andlToori  became  connected  u'ith,  anjl  ce- 
lebrated among  the  tirft  rate  mafhcmaticiahs.  Hl> 
abilities  foon  procured  him  an  admi/Tiun  \\\xo  Wm 
Royal  Society  of  London^  and  afterwards  intr/ 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.       His  merit 

_  _ ^_.     was  fo  acknowledged- by  the  former,  that  they 

£^roBrj.— As  fthe  government  of  lir.  'and  has  a    judged  htm  a  tit  pcrfon  to  decide  the  fiimous  con. 

teft  between  No wton  and  Leibnitz.  Thecoilec^ 
tion  of  the  academy  of  Paris  contains  no  mvmoi; 

_«,, ^.  ^ t,„..«.x^-    of  this  author,  who  died  at  Lciulon  Nov.  1754?' 

pHers  of  antiquity,  was  bom  in  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  foon  after  his  admiflion  into  it ;  but  the  Philofo- 
abput  the  %t\h  Olympiad,  or  A,  A.  C.  460.  His  -  phical  Trarfa<5tions  of  London  have  fevevai,.  andr 
wher,  fays  Valerius  Maiimus,  was  able  to  entertain  all  of  ihem  interefting.  lie  publiHied  alfo  fome  ca- 
tnc  army  of  Xerxes  ;r  and  Diogenes  Laertius  adds,  pital  works,  fuch  as,  Mi/cellanca  jinalyty^a^  de 
twt  th^  kijrrg,  in  return  prcfentcd  him  with  fome    Seritbus  i^  Quadraturht  1730,  4to.    But  pcih.-^p^j' 

lie  has  been  more  generally  known  fcy  his  "  Dole- 
trine  of  Chances;  or,  jf^cthod  of  calculating  the' 
Probabilities  of  Events  at  Play."  This  ivofk  wa? 
ftrft  printOvl,  1718,  in  4to,  and  dedicated  to  tiy 
Ifaac  Newton  :  it  was  reprinted,.  1738,  with  gieajf 

t;d  edi"' 


a'«two  brothers  divided*  thecftate. 
yot.yn.    Part  I. 


Dcmccrit)»J    alterations  and  improvements ; /ar.iLaLUitu 
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tion  ^as  afterwards  publiflied  with  additions,  and 
*•  A  Treat ife  on  Annuities,"  dedicated  to  Lord 
(Jafpenter. 

*  To  D"EMOI,!SH.  v.a.  [iitinollr,  Fr.  domoUor^ 
Lart.]  To  throw  down  buildings ;  to  raze :  to 
dertroy.— I  expected  the  fa  brick  of  my  book  woi/ld 
long  fince  have  been  demolijhed^  and  laid  even  with 
the  ground.  Tillotfon.-^ 

Red  liglitning  pfay'd  along  the  firif^arrtent,     . 
And  their  JemolijFd  works  to  pieces  rent-  Dryd, 

*  DEMOLISHED.  «./.  [from  demoliJhr\  One 
that  throws  down  buildings ;  a  deflroycr ;  a  layer 
^afte. 

*  DEMOLTtlON.  n.  f.  [from  drmoii^,]  The 
Z^  of  overthrowing  or  demolilhing  buildings  ;  de- 
ftru<^ion. — Two  gentlemen  Ihould  have  the  direc- 
tion in  the  dcmoUiioh  of  Dunkirk.  Suvfft 

(i.)   *  DEMON,    n  f.  [da^mony   Lat.  J**^*".] 
A  fymt ;  generally  an  evilTpirit ;  a  devil. — 
I  felt  him  ftrike,  and  now  I  fee  him  fly : 

Curs'd  demon  /  O  for  ever  broken  lie 

Thofe  fatal  Ihafts,  by  which  I  inward  bleed  f 

/^rior . 

(i.)  Dewok.    See  D^emoh. 

DEMONA,  or  Val  di  Demona,  [t.  e,  the 
Galley  of  demom^\  a  province  of  Sicily,  fo, called 
from  mount  JEtna,  being  fituated  in  it,  whofe  con- 
tinual flames  led  the  fupe^^itious  inhabitants  an- 
ciently to  believe  that  it  was  a  chimm*y  of  hell, 
It  lies  in  the  north-ealt  part  of  the  ifianJ,  ncarelt 
to  Italy.  It  rs  aboot  loo  ftxilLs  long,  and  20 
broad. 

(2.)  Demona.    See  Demon t. 

*  D i'  MONIAC AL.     )  adj\  [from  d^mon^^     t. 
( I .  •  ♦  DEMON] ACK.  J  Belonging    to  the  de- 
vil ;  devilifli. — 

He  all  unarm'd. 

Shall  chafe  th^e  with  the  terror  of  his  v€»ice 

J'rom  thy  dfmoniack  holds,  pofleflron  foul.  Milt, 
a.  Influenced  by  the  d6vil  j  produced  by  diaboli- 
cal pofieffion.-^ 

Demo^nuck  phrenfy,  moping  melancholy.  Milt, 

(1.)  •  Dfmoniack.  «./.  [frotn  the  adje^ivel 
One  pofl'efled  by  the  devil ;  one  who!*c  mind  \t 
difturbed  and  agitated  fey  the  power  of  wicked 
and  unclean  fpiritff. — Thofe  lunaticks  and  demo- 
iiiacU  that  were  reftored  to  their  right  mind  were 
fuch  as  fought  after  him,  and  believed  in  him. 
Bentley. 

(3.)  Demoniacks.  See  Djcmoniac,  J  f,  i — 3  5 
and  II. 

*  DEMONIAN.  adj.  [from  demon:\  Devilifli  • 
of  (he  nature  of  devils.— 

Bemonian  fpirits  now,  from  the  element 
Fach  of  his  reign  allotted,  rightlier  called 
Powers  of  fire,  air,  water.  MiUbn^ 

BEMONIANISTS.    See  D^tMONiAWisTS. 
DEMONLSM.    See  DitMONisM. 

*  DEMONOCRACY.  «./.  Shmj^m  and  «e«flfa..] 
The  p(  wtr  of  the  devil.  DiS. 

*  DEMONOLATRY.  n  f.  ft^/^^f  and  x*7{ii«  ] 
The  worfhip  of  the  dtvil.  D/5. 

*  DEMONOLOGY.  n.  /.  9^fu»y  and  x«r^."| 
Dilcourfe  of  the  nature  of  devils.  Thus  king 
James  entitled  his  book  concerning  \Vitches. 

•DEMONSTRABLE.  «^-.  [demonpabilisy  Lat.] 
That  which  may  be  proved  beyond  doubt  orcon- 
tradidion  5  that  wl^ich  may  be  made  net  only  pro- 
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bable  but  evident.— The  gi  and  articles  of  our(>eifcf 
are  as  dcmonftrable  as  geometry.  OlanvitU, 

*  DEMONSTRABLY,  adv.  [from  dftnonjira: 
ble.\  In  fuch  a  manner  as  admits  of  certain  proof; 
evidently ;  beyond  poflibility  of  contradiction.— 
He  flioold  have  compelled  his  minifters  to  execute 
the  la^*,  in  cafes  that  demonftrably  concerned  thcf 
publick  peace.  Clarendon, 

*'  To  DEMONSTRATE,  ts.  a.  \demmJlro,\jA,\ 
To  prove  with  the  higheft  degree  of  certainly ;  to^ 
prove  in  fuch  a  manner  as  reduces  "the  contrary 
pofition  to  evident  abfurditr.-^We  cannot  demw' 
Jlrate  thefe  things  fo,  as  to  mew  that  the  contrary' 
often  involves  a  contradiction.  Tillotfon, 

( I.)  *  D^m6NSTRATION.  ;r. /.  [demonfiraiig, 
Lat.)  I.  The  higheft  degree  of  dedfucible  or  ar^gu- 
mental  evidence ;  the  ftrongeft  degi-ee  of  proof  ^ 
fuch  proof  as  not  only  evinces  the  pofition  proved 
to  be  true,  but  ihews  the  contrary  pofition  to  be 
abfurd  and  irnpoffibl6. — Whib  arppeareth  to  be 
true  by  ftrong  and  invincible  demonfirationy  fncb' 
as  wherein  it  is  not  by  any  way  poflible  to  be  de- 
ceived, thereunto  the  mind  doth  necefTirily  yield. 
//ooXcT.— !-Where  the  agrecfhent  or  difegrecment 
of  any  thing  is  plainly  and  clearly  perceived,  it  is' 
called  dt^monft ration,  Locke,  %,  Indubitable  evi- 
dence of  the  fenfes  or  reafon. — T^hicb  way  focver 
we  torn  ourfelves,  we  are  encountered  with  clear 
evidences  and  fenfible  demonfiratiuni  ^f  rf  Ddty. 
TiUotfin,  .     ., 

■    (2.)  Dkmonstratiom.    See  Logic. 

(i.)*  DEMONSTRATIVE,  adj,  [demonpatU 
^us,  Lat.]  X.  Having  the  power  of  deroonftrationy 
invincibly  coiKlufive ;  dertain. — An  argument  ne- 
cefTary  and  demo^f/trativey  is  fuch  as,  being  pro-' 
pofed  unto  any  man,  amd  underftood,  the  man 
Cannot  choofe  but  inwardly  yield.  Hooker,  a.  Ha- 
ving the  poVf^er  of  e^tprefTing  clearly  and  certainly. 
— Painting  is  neCefTary  to  all  other  arts,  betaufc 
of  the  need  Which  they  have  of  demonjrative  fi* 
guresf  which'  ofteit  give  more,  light  to  theundef- 
Sanding  than  the  cleareft  difcoirrfes.  Dryden. 

(*.)  Demonstrative,  in  grammar,  a  term  gi- 
ven to  fuch  prbnouns^as  ferve  to  demonftrate  or 
point  out  a  thing,  or  peribn.  Of  thi»  number  are 
bicy  bacy  bocy  among  the  Latins;  and  tbis^  tbaii 
tbefey  tbo^e,  in  Englifti'. 

*  DEMONSTRATIVELY,  ad'v,  \fiora  demtn^ 
Jlrati-ve^    t.  With  evidence  not'  to  be  oppofed  or 

doubted.— No  man,   in  matters  of  this  life,  re- 
quires an  aflTurance  either  of  the  good  which  he 
dcligns,  or  of  the  evil  which  he  avoids,  from  ar« 
giiments  demonjlratively  certain,  Sonttbj-^ 
Firft,  I  demo'i/lratrveiy  prove. 
That  feet- are  only  made  to  motlev.  Prior* 

9.  Clearly  J  plainly  j  with  certain  kt^oWledge.— 
DemonJiratl'Vely  underftanding  the  fimplicity  of 
perfedion,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  earth  to 
work  them  from  it.  Bro*an, 

*  DEMONSTRATOR,  n  /  [from  demonftrate] 
One  that  proves ;  one  that  teaches;  one  that  de- 
monftrates. 

*  DEMONSTRATORY.  adj.  [from  demon* 
ftrateJ\     Having  the  tendency  to  demonftrate. 

DEMONT,  or  Dbmon  a,  a  town  of  Piedmont, 

in  the  marquifate  of  Saluzzo ;  fituated  in  a  valley 

near  the  Sturia,  with  a  citadel  built  on  a  (harp 

rock.    It  contains  three  parilh  churches.    It  is  u 

i  I  miles 
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ia!«  W,  of  Coai,  and  14  SSVV.  of  Saluzzo.  Lon. 
7  38.  £  Lar.  44.  18.  N. 

DEMOPHOON,  the  fon  of  Thefcus  and  Phs- 
dra,  and  12th  king  of  Athens.  See  Attica,  §  6. 
DEMOS.  See  Demi  Atticu 
DEMOSTHENES,  the  famous  Athenian  ora- 
tor,  was  born  at  Athens,  A.  A.  C.  381.  He  loft 
tsfethjcrat  7  years  of  ago;  and  was  placed  iin- 
der  the  corndxTft  of  guardians,  who  robbed  him 
cf  b'sfobftaoce,  and  neglcded  his  education.  De< 
maftbeon  foofi  repaired  this  lofs  by  his  extraordi- 
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which  are  hts  capital  orations;  and  undonbfedly 
to  the  ^reatnefs  of  the  iuhjfdl,  and  to  thnr  into- 
grity,  and   public  fpirit  which  breathe  in  them, 
thfy  owe  a  large  portion  of  tht-ir  merit.   The  fub- 
jedt  is,  to  excite  the  indignation  of  his  country- 
men again  ft  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  public  enemy 
of  the  liberties  of  Greece;  and  to  guaid  them  a- 
gainft  the  treacherous  meafures   by  which  that 
crafty  tyrant  ciHieavoured  t<>  lull  them  into  nc- 
glert  ot  their  danger.    To  attain  this  eod,  he  uies 
every  proper- means  to  animate  a  people,  xiiftiiv- 
iziy  abilities.     He  became  thedifciple  of  Ilasus   guiihed  byjuftice,  huqianity,  and  valour,  but  in 
ad  Plato,  and  (tudied  the  orations  of  Ifocr^tes.   many  inftances  become  corrupt  and  degcner^jte^ 
Attbe  age  of  1 7,  6e  ga«e  a  ^oof  of  his  eloquence   He  boldly  accufes  them  of  ven  ility,  indolence  and 
JBdaWlilies  againft  Uis  guardians,  from  whom  he   inditference  to  the  public  good ;  while  at  the  fhme 
Rowrred  the  greateftpartof  hiseftate.  His  riling   time,  he  reminds  them  of   their    former  glory, 
tjifDts  were,  however,  impeded  l^^y  various  natu-   and  of  their  prefent  refoufces,    I^is  cotcmpor.iry 
fxidcfeds,  but  which  lie  overcame  by  dint  of  re-  orators,   who  were  bribed  by  Philip,   and  who 
ifctJoa  and  unwearied  ajttentitm.    He  declaimed    perfuaded  tlie  people  to  peace,    he  openly  re- 
hf  the  (ea  fhore,  that  be  oiight  be  ufed  to  the   proaches  as  traitors  to  their  country.     He  not  on- 
■oifeof  a  tumultuous  aflembly ;  and  with  pebbles   ly  prompts  to  vigorous  meifurcs,  but  teaches  how 
i|)u3  mouth,  that  he  might  corre^  a  defedt  in    they  are  to  be  carried  into  execytion.    His  ora- 
£t^ieech.    lie  prtuSifed.at  home  with  a  naked    tions  are  ftrongly  animated,  and  full  of  the  impc- 
fevd  hanging  over  his  (houlder,  that  he  might   tuofity  and  ardour  of  public  fpirit.    His  corapo- 
Aeckan  ungraceful  motion  to  which  he  wasfub-   fttion  is  not  diftinguifhed  by  ornament  and  fpten- 
j&*  He  confined  himfelf  in  a  fubterraneous  cave,   dor.    It  is  an  energv  of  thought,  peculiarly  his 
jfcdcTote  himfelf  more  clofely  to  ftudy;  aod  to   own,  which  forms  bis  charaiJlcr,  and  raifcs  him 
Ack  all  inclination  to  appear  in  public,  he  (ha-  above  his  fpecies.     He  fcems  not  to  attend  to 
^*done  half  of  Ims  head.    In  this  folitarv  retire-   words,  but  to  things.     We  forget  the  orator,  and 
■tti,  by  the  lielp  of  a  glimmering  lamp,  he  com-   think  of  the  fubjeft.     He  has  no  parade  and  often- 
pfed  the  greateft  part  of  his  orations,  which  have   tation,  no  ftudied  introd motions ;  but  is  like  a  mau 
been  the  admiration  of  all  ages,  though  his   full  of  hifl  fubjedl,  who,  after  preparing  hi*  audi- 
ries  and  rivals  inveighed  againit  them,   ence  by  a  Ct-ntence  or  two  for  the  reception  of 
d  that  they  fmelt  of  Qil.    His  abilities   plain  tryths,  enters  dire^ly  on  bufiucfs.     The 
orator  raifed  him  to  confequence  at  Athens,   ftyle  of  Deraofthenes  is  ftrong  and  concife ;  though 
be  was  foon  placed  at  the  head  of  goyem-   fometimes  it  nrluft  be  confeflTed,  harlh  and  abrupt. 
i  In  thia  public  capacity  he  roufcd  his  coun-    His  words  are  highly  ei^reflive,  and  his  arrange- 
ffom  from  their  indolence,  and  animated  them    raent  firm  and  manly.    Negligent   tf  lefler  graces, 
^anjl  the  encroachments  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,   he  leems  to  have  aimed  at  that  true  fubltme  which 
BtbehattleofCherontea,  however,  his  eloquence  iies  in  fentiment.     His  adion  and  pronunciation 
^  not  fupply  the  want  of  courage,  and  he  are  faid  to  have  been  uncommonly  vehement  and 
wol  his  life  by  flight.    After  the  death  of  Philip,   undent  c  which,  from  the  manner  of  his  writings, 
•  declared  himfelf  warmly  againft  his  fon  Alex-    we  fhould  readily  believe.    His  charadler  appears 
Pj^  vhen  the  Macedonians  demanded  of  the  to  have  been  of  the  auftere  rather  than  i)f  the  gentle 
wniaas  their  orators,  Demofthenes  reminded  his  kind.    He  i«  always  grave,  ferious,  pafTion  ite ;  ne- 
ttwtrymen  of  the  fable  of  the  jhecp  which  deli-  -ver  degrading  himfelf,  or  attempting  any  thing  like 
ff^  up  their  dogs  to  the  wolves.    By  the  preva-   pleafantry,*  If  his  admirable  eloquence  be  in  any 
w  of  party,  however,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  refpedt  faulty,  it  is  that  it  fometimes  borders  on 
Tnncn  in  JEgia,  where,  -it  is  faid,  he  lived  with   the  hard  and  dry.    He  may  be  thought  to  want 
Jjwe efleminacy  than  heroifm.    When  Antipater  fmoothnefs  and  grace;  which  is  attributed  to  his 
^war  againft  Oreece  after  the  death  of  Alex-   imitating  too  clofely  the  manner  of  Thucydides, 
jw,  Demoftfaenes  was  publicly  recalled  from   who  was  his  gr^at  model  for  ftyle,  and  whofehiftory 
»«ile,  and  a  galley  was  fentto  fetch  him  from    he  is  faid  to  have  tranfcribcd  eight  times  with  his 
2™**  His  return  was  attended  with  much  fplen-    own  hand.    But  thefe  defeats  are  more  than  aton- 
r'jj^  all  the  citizens  crowded  at  the  Pincus   ed  for  by  that  mafterly  force  of  m;ifculine  e!o 
"«« him  land.    But  his  triumph  and  popularity   cjuence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  he.ird 
J^fcoit;     Antipater  and  Craterus  were  near   it,  cannot  even  in  the  prefent  day  be  read  without 
fc?^  aod  demanded  all  the  orators  td  be  delj-   emotion.    Cicero  calls  him  a  perfect  model,  and 
^  «p  into  their  hands.    Demofthenes  fled  to   fuch  as  he  himfelf  wiflied  to  be!    Phefe  two  great 
JJj*|jy^  of  Neptune  in  Calauria;  when  he  faw  princes  of  eloquence  hayc  beeq  often  comp,ned 
fc>2!!  ^  ^*^y>  *^  ^^^^  *  ^^^^  ^^  poifon,  which    together ;  but  the  judgment  hefitat»fs  to  whirh  to 
*»^»  carried  in  a  quill,  and  expired  on  the    give  the  preference.  '  The  archbilhop  of  Cam- 
JT  that  the  Thefmophoria  were  celebrated,  A.  A.   bray,  however,  feems  to  have  ftated  their  merits 
^JW-   The  Athenians  raifed  a  brazen  ftatue  to 


with  great  juftice  and  perfpicuity  in  his  RrfleBtons 
^— '-VU1,  wiin  a  tuiiauie  inicriprion.     Demolt-    on  Kbelorie  and  Poetry     "  I  do  not  hefitate  (fays 
Jphai  been  defervedly  called  the  prince  of  ora-    he)  to  declare,  that  1  think  Demofthenes  fupcrior 
^^  J?^«d  D')  orator  had  ever  a  finer  fleln  than    to  Cicero.     I  am  perfuaded  no  one  can  admire  Ci- 
in   hifl  Oiyxitfaiaci  and  Philippicsi   cero  more  than  I  do.    He  adorns  u 

V  jDigitized  by  ^ 
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<«mpt3.  He  docs  honour  to  lanpu.igre.  He  dif- 
pofea  of  words  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himfelf. 
fiis  ftyle  hns  great  variety  of  characiter.  When- 
pver  he  pleafes«  he  is  even  concife  and  vehement ; 
for  inftance,  againft  jCatalinc,  againft  Verres,  a- 
fainft  Antony.  But  ornament  is  too  vifible  in  bis 
yrritings.  Kis  art  is  wondejfuK  but  it  is  perceiv- 
ed. .  When  the  orator  is  providinc  for  the  fafety 
pf  the  republic  he  forgets  not  himfelf,  nor  permits 
tithers  to  forget  him.  Demoflhenes  feems  to 
cfcape  from  hinffelf,  and  to  fee  nothing  but  his 
country. '  lie  fjeks  not  elegance  of  expreffidn ; 
tjnfought  for,  he  poflcflTes  it.  He  is  fuperior  to  aci- 
mJralioni,  Ho  makes  ufe  of  language  as  a  modeft 
man  does  of  drefs,  only  to  cover  hiip.  He  thun- 
ders, he  lightens.  He  is  a  torrent  which  carries 
every  thjrig  before  it.  We  cannot  criticif?  bccaufe 
we  a:c  not  ourfelvcs.  His  fuljed  enchains  our 
attention  and  makes  \ib  forget  his  language.  Wq 
Jofc  him  from  our  fmht:  Philip  alone  ocrupits 
our  minds.  1  am  delighted  with  lH)th  thefe  ora- 
tors; but  1  confefs  that  I  am  lir/ani»5tcd  by  the 
infinite  art  and  magnificent  eloquence  of  Cicero, 
than  bv  the  rapid  fimplicity  of  Demofthenes." 

DEM  OTIC  A,  or  Dimotvc,  a  town  of  Euro- 
p!?an  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Romania;  iuu- 
ated  near  the  Maritfch,  where  a  Greek  archbifhop 
yeiides,  and  the  Chriftians  have  tv^o  churches. 
This  town  was  the  abode  of  Charles  XH.  for  fome 
years.  .  It  is  12  milcR  S.  of  Adrianople. 
•  ( I.)  DEMPSTER,  Thomas,  a  very  learned  man, 
but  of  i  fmgular  chara«5lcr,  born  in  Scotland.  He 
went  over  to  France  for  the  fake  of  the  catholic 
religion,  and  taught  clailscal  learning  at»  Pari^i  a- 
Lout  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Though 
)n's  buiinefs  was  to  te.ich,  yet  he  was  as  ready  to 
t!rav/  bis  fvvord,  and  as  quarrelforae  as  if  he  had 
been  a'dueliift  by  pTofefiion:  and  it  is  faid  that 
I  here  fcarce  palled  a  day  but  he  had  fomething  or 
other  of,  pirn  kind  upon  his  hands.  This  fpirit 
drew  him  into  niany  fcrapts  ;  and  one  in  particu- 
iir,  which  obiigr^d  him  to  quit  the  country.  Grin- 
cier,  principal  of  the  colkge  of  Eeauvais  at  Paris, 
Win?  obliged  to  take  a  journey,  appointed  Demp- 
fter  his  fubftitute.     Dcmpdcr  'cai;fed  whip  a  fcho- 

Iii*,  in  full  fchoo!,  Ur  challenging  one  of  hid  fel- 
lows to  fight  a  duel.  'I'ne  A:hoiar,fto  revenge 
ihis  afiront,  brcu::ht  thne  gentlemen  of  hin  rcfj- 
tions,  ^ho  were  of  the  king's  life  guards,  iijto  the 
colli  gc.  X)cmpJler  made  the  whole  college  take^ 
arms;  hamllrung  the  three  life-gur.rd  men's  borfes, 
l^ufoic  the  coiu'ge  gale,  and  put  himfelf  into  fucU 
n  poUuveof  defence,  that  the  three  fparks  were 
"creed  to  alk  for  quarter.  He  gave  them  their 
;j\e?;  but  imprifoned  them,  and  did  not  rck-afc 
them  for  fvjme  days.  They  then  ciufed  an  infor* 
jnation  be  made  of  the  life  and  moral  behaviour 
c  I'  Dempfter,  and  procured  forae  witncfTes  agaiuil 
i  .r\.  Upon  this  he  went  over  to  England,  where 
i  found  refuge ;  but  afterv.ardj  went  abroad  a- 
g.»i:ii  and  road  Icclurts  upon  polite  learning  in 
{.vcr::]  u'.^Ivtrlilics  j  in  that  of  Kilmes  particular-* 
iv,  where  he  <lifputcd  for  a  profellbr'ii  chair,  ami 
CllaljK'd  it.:  IK'  wout  to  Rologna,  and  was  pro* 
!Vi  V.r  tljcie  for  the  lem.iJndLr  of  his  Vuvi  and  was 
ticnalfo  admitted  a  membiT  of  the  Acaaemy  dell.i 
n.»tt(\  He  died  there  in  Srpt.  1625,  leaving  be* 
kiiiii  him  feverai  learned  wciLsj  a3Ccminent;jric§ 
'•• ;     ..     -    .     -       -  ;   .  • •'. 
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in  R-ffinuJ  de  Anttqidtatihui  Romamrum^  and  upoi 
Claudian,  &c.  four  books  of  Epiftles ;  feveraldn 
matic  pieces,  and  other  poems ;  fome  books  q 
law ;  an  Apparatus  to  the  Hil^ory  of  Scotland; 
Martyrology  of  Scotland  j  and  a  Lift  of  the  Scot 
tiili  Writers. 

(2.)  Demfster  of  Court,  the  nameformerl 
given  in  Scotland  to  the  common  executioner, « 
hangman. 

DEMSTER,orDEF,MSTER.  SeeDEtMSTBR. 

(i.)  •  DEMULCENT,  tulj.  \tUmuUensy  LatUl 
Softening;  mollifying;  alfuafive.— Peafe,  bcui 
deprived  of  any  aromatick  parts,  are  mild  and^ 
mulcicnt  in  the  hih'hcll  degree ;  but  being  fulH 
aerial  pirticks,  arc  llatulent,  when  dilTolved  b 
digellion.  Arbutbnot, 

(1.)  Dkmulcents,  w./.  among  phyficians,  M 
dicines  good  auainll  acrimonious  liumours.  Sue 
are  the  roots  (if  marfhmiliows,  white  lilies,  liquc 
rict',  and  viper-grafs,  the  five  emollient  heibs,  &< 

♦  DEMUR.  «.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  Doubt;  Im 
fitat  ion  ;  fufpenfe  of  opinion. — 

C)  progrny  of  Heav'n,  empyreal  thrones! 

With  rcafon  hath  deep  lilenceand  demur 

Si  iz'd  U9,  though  undifmay'd.  Jdihm 

—Certainly  the  highelf.  and  deareft  concerns  of  j 
temporal  hfe  arc  infinitely  lefs  valuable  than  thol 
of  an  eternal ;  and  confcquently  ought,  witbop 
any  demur  at  all,  to  be  fieri ficed  to  thcmi  whei 
foevcr  they  come  in  competition  with  them.  Soi^ 

( f.)  ♦  To  Demur,  -v.  u>  {dimurer^  Fr.  ^moTat{ 

Ital.  /y>w«>r«r/,  Lat.]     To  doubt  of —  j 

The  latter  I  drmur  ;  for  in  their  looks  ^J 

Much  reafon,  and  in  their  adions,  oft  appeal 

(a.)*  7dDHMUR.v>«.  I.  To  delay  a  proc4 
in  law  by  doubts  and  objeclions.  See  DemurrE^ 
— To  this  ple^  tl)e  plamtiff  demurred,  H'dta»i 
Angler,  a.-  To  paufe  in  uncertainty ;  to  fufpew 
determination  ;  to  hefitatc ;  to  delay  the  codcI|I 
fion  of  an  alfair.— Upon  this  rub  the  Engli/h  m 
bafladnr  thpught  fit  to  demur^  and  fo  fent  inb 
England  to  receive  inftru<iUpn8  from  the  lordio 
tl>e  council.  i/tff<iyflr^.— Running  into  dcmandl 
they  expt(^t  from  us  a  fudden  resolution  in  th^m 
wherein  the  devil  of  Delpho*  would  dtmiu 
Bro^tvnj  Vuigar  Err, —  ,  ,, 

News  C)i  my  death  from  rumour  herecei?  t 

And  wiiat  he  wiih'd  he  ealily  believed  ; 

But  long  demurrdy  tho'  from  jpy  hand  be  knei 

I  liv'd,  fj  loth  he  was  to  think  it  true,  /)rf«" 
3.  To  doubt ;  to  have  fcruples  or  difficulties;  ^ 
deliberate.— There  is  fomething  in  our  compofl 
tion,  that  thinks  and  apprehends,  and  rededs  aW 
deliberates,  determines  and  doubts,  confcnts  aiM 
denies ;  that  wills  and  de^nun,  «and  refuses  a« 
chiifos,  and  rrjc(lts.  JirntUj*  ' 

♦  DEMURE,  adj,  [dtj  mauri,  Fr.J  i.  Sober 
decent; — 

Come,  pen  five  nun^  devout  and  pure, 
Sober,  tledfal^,  and  dtr.ure.  ^"^^ 

a.  Grave ;  artedcdlx  modeil ;  it  is  ngw  gencraUl 
takw  in  a  feiife  of  coniempL— Al)era<i'«»«C^l'^* 
vel  of  regard,  1  tell  them  I  know  ray  P^"*^^jJ^ 
would  they  Ihould  do  theii-s.  ^'biike/pei*re.-^V^, 
he  many  wife  tnen^  that  haye  fccret^iiearts  aw 
tranfpartint  t^ountcuancea ;  yet  this  would  be  dont 
vita  a  ct»4w;'il3J&|iK  Ptyoyx  ey- '*'^"^"*""'* 
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Utoa.^A  cat  lay  and  looked  {o  demui-e^  as  if  there 
aJ  been  n^'ither  life  nor  foul  in  her.  VFJlrarge, 

•  r<?Di-  MURE.  V.  a.  Ifrom  the  noun.j  To  look 
rith  an  alfcCted  modefty :  not  ufed. — 

Your  wi-e  0»^avia,  with  her  modt*ft  eyes. 
And  ft  ill  condufion,  (hall  acquire  no  honour, 
Df muring  upon  me.  "    $bakejpeare, 

•  DEMLTUELY,  ad^.  (from  demure.]  i .  With 
ffefied  modefty;  fokomnly;  with  pretended  gr.i- 
ily.— Efop*s  damfel,  turned  from  a  cat  to  a  wo- 
Ban,  fat  very  demurely  at  the  board'*  end,  till  a 
loufe  ran  before  her.  B"con. — 

Next  ftood  hypocrify  with  holy' leer, 
Soft  fmiliog,  aud  demureij  looking  down ; 
But  hid  the  dagger  underneath  the  gown.  Dryd. 
!»  Iq  the  following  line  it  is  the  fame  with  lo- 
bc&ly.  Warb. — 

Kark,  how  the  drums  demurely  wake  the 
flcepcrs !  Sbakeptarf, 

•  DEMUKENtSS.  «,/  [from  demure,\  i.  Mo- 
iefty;  fobemcfs;  gravity  of  afped. — Ilcr  eyes 
briog  in  them  i'uch  a  cheerfulntTs,  as  nature 
Kffifd  to  fmile  in  them  ;  thou^'h  her  mouth  and 

iCfks  obeyed  to  that  pretty  demurenefit  which 
if  asore  on;.*  marked,  the  more  o!ie  wojlj  jutlge 
Ir  poor  foul  apt  to  believe.  Sidnty.    %  AlicCicd 
ludclly;  pretended  gravity, 
^DLMURRAGE.  «./.  [jrom  ^mwr.]    An  al- 


made  by  merchants  to  maiters  of  ihips, 
rfeeirftay  in  a  port  beyond  the  time  apponted. 
*D£M  JRRER.  »./.  \demeurer,  Fr.  i.  e.  manere 
f«E}a;/cro,  'vel  morari,]  A  kind  of  paufe  upon  a 
of  diCicuIty  in  an  adion ;  for,  in  every  ac- 
fB,  L'lc  Cv".  trovcrfy  confifts  either  in  the  tact,  or 
lie  Uw :  if  in  the  fadl,  that  is  tried  by  the  jury ; 
bthe  law,  then  is  the  cafe  plain  to  the  judgf, 
ibbdid  and  rare,  as  it  brecdcth  juft  doubt.  1 
Bliut  plain  to  the  judge,  wht^rein  he  is  aifured 
lliifiUw;  and  in  fuch  cafe  the  judge,  with  his 
bciaus,  proceeds  to  jut Igment  without  firther 
Oft  But  when  it  is  doubtful  to  him  and  his  af- 
Eiatcs,  then  is  their  flay  made,  and  a  time  taken, 
iliCT  for  the  couit  to  think  farther  upon  lU  and 
»agree,  if  they  can  ;  or  elfe  for  all  the  judices  to 
ittt  together  in  the  Chequer-chamber*  and,  upon 
Bnag  that  which  the  ferjeants  can  fay  of  both 
W3»  to  advifi.*,  and  fet  down  as  law,  whatfoever 
fcy  conclude  firm,  without  farther  remedy.  CoweL 
*A  prohibition  was  granted,  and  hereunto  there 
*  demurrer,  Ayliffe^s  Par  ergon. 
<0  *  DEl^.  ff./.  \dtn^  3ax.l  I.  A  cavern  or  hol- 
TunniRg  horizontally,  or  with  a  fmall  obliquity 
In  ground }  diflind  from  a  hole  \vhich  runs 
*a perpendicularly, — They  here  difperfed,  fomc 
:^air,  fome  on  the  earth,  fome  in  the  waters, 
among  the  minerals,  dens  and  caves  under 
fetitth.  H»oicr,    2.  The  cave  of  a  wild  beaft,^ 

What,  ftall  they  fcek  the  lion  in  bis  den, 

^  fright  him  there  ?  SJifake/l 

f^  the  termination  of  a  local  name,  may  fig- 

I other  a  val!«y  or  a  woody  place ;  for  the  3ajC« 

w imports  both.  Qibon't  Carnddtn- 

2[)*^tKs»  (J  I.  dt/.  3.)  arc  thub  accurately  de» 

gs»*nd  diftiaguifhcj.irom  Glens,  by  the  Rev. 

•«jlker  of  St  Cyrus,  in  ii^ir  J.-  Hinclair'j  Stat. 

Wf*  Vol.  XI,  p.  94,  95.  **  It  is  oiily  near  the  fca 

■[»*iugb  coaft,  tJiat  «/^(j/,cjyilJ.    ;i'hcy  arc  very 


Uiftind  UoTAghns^  which  arc  valleys  between  KHk. 
Thefe  you  can  ealily  iurvL'y  in  all  their  grandeur 
from  the  fummit  of  the  hill  on  cither  tide,  fitit 
you  cannot  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  ad- 
jaccnt  grouudi}  which  are  hij^hly  cultivated,  and 
nfe  not  above  the  level  of  the  furrounding  6eld«, 
that  there  are  any  fuch  objects  as  dens,  till  you 
come  clo(e  upon  them;  and  the  ill u lion  greatly 
heightens  the  pleafure  oi  the  fpettator.  Dens  fink 
fuddenly  from  the  common  level  of  the  country, 
and  feem  to  owe  their  origin  to  fome  rivulet  or 
ftream  ;  which  iflumg  fiom  dreams  on  the  higher 
lands,  and  meeting  wuh  foft  materials  in  its  way» 
has  waihed  away  all  thefe  in  the  courfe  of  ii^*.:^^ 
till  it  found  the  hard  bottom.'' 

DENAINy  a  town  of  F/ance,  in  the  department 
of  th«  North ;  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Scheldt,  near 
wltiwh  Marefchal  Vi liars  beat  the  ImperialiAs 
and  the  Dutch,  in  1711.  It  is  4  miles  N£.  of 
Bouchain,  and  5  SvV.  of  Valenciennes, 

(i.)  Di:NARlUS,  in  antiquity^  the  chief  Clver 
coin  among  the  Romans,  worth  m  our  money  a« 
bout  7 id.  at  5s.  ad*  per  ounce,  or  8jd.  when  bul- 
lion is  high  priced.  It  was  about  the  tize  of  a 
(ix.pence,  but  much  thicker^  and  had  the  empe- 
ror'b  heail  on  the  one  fule ;  the  figures  on  the  re- 
verie were  various.  In  our  tranflation  of  the  Ncwr 
Teilamcnt,  the  denarius  is  called  a  p^nny.  See 
Matth.  xxii.  19.  A  confidcrdblo  quaniity  of  de- 
narii, with  the  heads  of  Nero,  Velpalian,  Titus, 
Domifci.iH,  Ncrva,  Trajan,  and  Adiidii,  were  found 
near  Stirling,  in  1766. 

(1.)  Denarivs  was  alfo  the  n^me  of  a  Ronum 
weight ;  the  7th  part  of  an  ounce. 

(3.)  Denarius  is  likewife  pfedip  our  lawbooks 
for  an  Englilh  penny. 

DENA.T,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tarn,  7  miles  N.  of  Alby, 

DENAVACA,  a  town  of  the  idaad  of  Ceylon, 
50  miles  S.  of  Candy. 

*  DENAY.  «./.  [a  word  formed  between  def^ 
and  nay:\    Denial ;  refufal. — 

.  To  her  in  hafte,  give  her  this  jewel:  fay 

My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  dtnay,  Sbakm 

DENBERRY,  a  village  ijrt  Devonfnire. 

(i.)  DENBIGH,  or  Denbighshire,  a  county 
of  N.  Walesi  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Merioneth  and 
Montgomery  Ihires,  on  the  N.  by  part  of  Flint- 
fhire  and  the  Iriih  Sea,  on  the  W.  by- Caernarvon 
and  part  of  Merionetblhire ;  and  on  the  £.  by 
Shropfliire  and  FUntihire.  It  is  48  miles  long  and 
11  broad;  and  is  divided  into  twelve  huiidi^^ 
containing  four  market  towns,  (viz.  Denbigh, 
Wrexham,  Ruthin,  and  Llanrwft,)  57  parifhes,  and 
60,3 5 »  inhabitants.  I'he  chief  rivers  arc  the  Coq- 
way,  which  feparates  it  from  the  county  of  Caer- 
narvon, the  Clwyd,  the  Dee,  and  the  Eiwy.  The 
country  in  general  is  mountainous,  and  forae  of 
the  mountains  always  covered  with  fnow ;  in  fome 
are  mines  of  lead.  The  air  is  very  wbolefoiiie, 
but  fliarp,  being  continually  agitated  by  the  windft 
which  blow  over  tlie  fnOwy  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  foil  is  various ;  for  the  famous  vale 
of  the  Clwyd,  w^ich  extends  near  17  miles  from 
N.  to  S.  and  about  5  from  E.to  W.  is  a  fertil^V 
plcafant,  and  delightful  fpot,  laid  to  be  equalled 
by  few  places  in  liurop^;  but  tkc  £•  CLde  of  the 
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^cmrtty  is  not  fertite,  and  the  W.  is  in  a  manner 
•  entirely  barren.  The  people  in  general  live  to  a 
.  ^reat  age,  and  preferve  their  vivacity  to  the  laft. 
The  chief  commodities  are  black  cattle*  fheep, 
and  goats,  rye,  checfe,  coals,  and  lead  ore.  The 
county  fends  t^o  members  to  parliament,  viz.  a 
knigbt  for  the  (hire,  and  a  burgeis  for  Denbigh^ 

(2.)  Denbigh,  the  capital  erf  Denbighshire,  in 
N;  Wales.  It  is  feated  oii  the  fide  of  a  rocky  hill, 
on  a  branch  of  the  rivef  Clwyd,  fonnerly  a  place 
cf  great  ftrength,  and  had  an  impregnable  caftle, 
now  in  xuins.  This  town,  which  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  is  at  picfent  pretty  large, 
regular,  and  populous,  and  has  a  coniiderable 
manuta^ure  of  3:Ioves  and  ihoes,  which  arc  fent 
to  X^ondcn.  It  is  an  earldom  in  the  Fielding  fami- 
ly, and  li  pavcmcd  by  two  eldcrmen,  two  bailiffs, 
a:Ml  twenty-£.ve  capital  burgcU'es,  with  other  infe. 
rior  ofliccra.  A  weekly  maiket  is  held  on  Wed- 
ncfday.  It  lies  27  miles  W.'of  Chcfter,  and  408 
NW.'of  London.  Lon.  ^,  2$*  W.  Lat.53. 11.  N. 

DENBLGllS,  I  «i!lefrOm  Dark mg,  Surry. 

( 1 .)  DENBV,  S W.  of  Codnor  caftle,  Derby^liire. 

(a.)  DuNBT,  SW.  of  Doncafter,  Yorkfhire. 

DENCHWORTH,  NoHTH,  Mwo  villages  in 

Denchu'orth,  South,        J  Berkfhire. 

DENDER,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  ci-devanjt 
A  uflrian' Flanders,  which  runs  into  the  Scheldt  at 
Dendermond. 

DENDERA,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  fide 
of  the  Nile,  at  the  edge  of  a  fmall  but  feKile  plain, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  river.  Near  the  town 
are  remarkable  and  magnificent  1^]ins,  fuppofed  of 
an  ancient  temple  of  Serapis.  It  i$  34}  ^iles  S. 
of  Cairo,  and  '^S  SSE.  of  Girge. 

DENDERBELLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
<dcpartinent  of  Dyle,  and  ci-devant  Auftrian  Flan- 
ders, 1  miles  8.  of  DenderoMnd. 

DENDKRMOND,  ahandfome  town^^France^ 
in  the  department  of  Dyle,  and  ci-devant  Auftrian 
^Netherlands,  with  a  ftrong  citadel.  It  i8  furrouiKl- 
cd  by  marflies  and  fine  meadows,  which  the  inha- 
bitants can  lay  under  water  when  they  pleafe.  It 
Is  feated  at  the  conflux  of  t^e  Dender  and  Scheldt ; 
T4  miles  £•  pf  Ghent,  z6  W.  of  Mechlin,  and  17 
J^W-  of  Brtiflels.     Lon.  4.  10.  E.    I^t.  51.  .-?.  N. 

DENDERWYNDEKE,  a  town  of  France,  in 
jthe  department  of  Dyle,  and  -ci-devant  Auftnan 
Flsndera,  .^  miles  S.  of  Ninove. 

DENDIjlACHATES,  in  natural  hiAory,  [from 
Aiv^^v,  a  tree,  and«;^»«-iw,  an  agate,]  the  name  ufcid 
.by  the  ancients  for  an  extremely  elegant  and  beau- 
tiful fpecies  of  agate,  the  ground  of  which  is 
whitifh,  variegated  with  veins  of  a  brighter  white. 
Thofe  veins  are  beautifully  difpofed  m  a  number 
of  various  figures ;  but  generally  in  many  concen- 
tric irregular  circles,  drawn  round  one  or  more 
points.  It  «s  common  alio,  in  various  parts  of  this 
Itone,  to  find  very  beautiful  delineations  of  trees, 
modes,  fea  plants,  and  the  like,  fo  elegantly  ex- 
predcd,  that  many  have  erroneouJly  taken  them 
ior  real  plants  included  in  the  fubitance  of  the 
ilone ;  whence  the  name. 

DENDRANATOMY,  a  term  ufed  by  fome  for 
;i  defcription  of  the  various  parts  of  trees  ;  as  the 
root,  trunk,  branch,  bark,  wood,  pith,  floweri 
)iuit.  iScc.    See  FhAXTSf  Vscetation^  ^c. 
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•  DENDROLOGY,  n.  /.  [W^  and  ?u^ 
The  natural  hidory  of  trees. 

DENDROME  J  ER,  ;from  hiii*^,  a  tree,  i 
;ur^iw,  to  meafure,]  an  inftruroent  lately  inven 
by  Melirs  Duncombe  and  Whittel,  for  which  t 
obtained  a  patent,  fo  called  fro^  its  ufe  in  n 
furing  trees.  See  P/ate  C,/^.  3  &  4-  Thisini 
inent  confifts  of  a  femicircie  A>  divided  into^ 
qvadrants,  and  graduated  from  the  middle ;  v 
the  diameter  B  there  hangs  a  plummet  L  for 
ing  the  inftrument  in  a  vertical  pofition ;  tba 
alio  a  chord  D  parallel  to  the  diameter,  andil 
dius  E,  palling  at  right  angles  through  the  did 
tcr  and  chord.  From  a  point  on  the  radius  n 
an  altimeter  C,  between  the  chord  ard  dianj 
to  which  is  fixed  a  fmall  femi'Circle  G,  ss 
fcrew,  to  confine  it  in  any  pofition.  'J 'be  aitirr^ 
which  is  contrived  to  form  the  fame  angle  i 
the  radius  of  the  infirument  an  the  tree  forms  ^ 
the  horizon,  is  divided  from  its  centre  both  ^ 
into  forty  equal  parts ;  and  thefe  parts  are  J 
fubdivided  into  halves  and  quarters.  Upoi^ 
fmall  femicircie  Q,  on  which  is  accouateiE 
quantity  of  the  angle  made  by  the  altimeteffl 
Radius,  are  exprelled  degrees  from  60  to  iidij 
ing  30  on  oach  quadrant.  The  radius  is  niiM 
ed  with  the  fame  fcale  of  divifions  as  the  altifM 
Tbere  js  alfo  a  nonius  to  the  fmall  femtd 
which  fhows  the  quantity  of  an  angle  to  evenj 
jninutes.  On  the  back  of  the  inftrument,  (m 
the  ftock,  M,  of  the  Hiding  piece  is  confmi 
the  axis  N,  which  moves  concentrically 
to  the  elevation  index  F  on  the  oppofite 
which  it  is  fixed.  This  index  is  nutn' 
fcale  of  equal  divUions  with  the  altimeter 
dius:  at  the  end  of  the  index  is  a  noniu8,  *" 
the  angles  of  elevation  above,  or  of  depi 
kWf  the  horizon,  meafured  upon  the  fc 
of  the  inftnijmenC,  are  determined  to  every 'I 
mimites.  There  is  alfo  a  groove  in  the  TiA 
that  (lide^  acrofs  the  axis  by  means  of  a  fcfrt 
working  between  the  chord  and  femicirde  ol' 
inftrument ;  and  this  fcrew  is  turned  by  the  kej 
Upon  theftock  M  is  a  Ilidmg  piece  P,  that  ahi 
ai^ts  at  right  angles  with  the  altimeter,  by  mil 
of  a  groove  ia  the  latter.  To  the  (hank  ^ 
Hiding  piece  is  affixed  a  moveable  limb  Qi  wl 
forms  the  fame  angle  with  the  altimeter  as 
bough  forniw  with  the  body  or  trunk  of  the  t 
This  limb  may  be  of  any  convenient  lcnptb» 
fvided  into  equal  parts  of  the  fame  fcale  widi 
the  foregoing  divHions.  At  the  extremity  of 
lixed  axis,  On  a  centre,  sin  index  R»  with  teW 
pic  tights,  works  horizontally  upon  the  nio^«8 
limb  of  the  Aiding  piece  Upon  this  horijoi 
index  R  may  be  fixed  a  fmall  quadrant  T, 
fcribed  with  any  convenient  radius  from  the  cei 
on  which  the  index  moves,  and  ^^^^^^^J^ 
degrees,  beginning  at  a  right  line  drawn  nrona 
centre  at  right  angles  with  the  fiducial  edge  of 
faid  index  ;  and  upon  the  extreiflity  of  the  a» 
a  nonius,  whereby  to  determine  the  quMtitJI 
an  angle  upon  the  quadrant  every  five  nunw 
There  are  alfo  two  fmall  circular  arches  S,  5, 
ving  to  keep  the  fights  in  a  parallel  pofition, « 
containing  an  equal  number  of  degr^'*  . ' 
tliefe  arches  is  meafuivd  the  angle,  fubtcndiW 
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lUr  equal  to  tbe  diflference  of  the  altitudes  of  the 
djfcrwJ  objeds  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
wd  wrbofc  bafc  is  the  neareft  diftance  between  the 
perpendiculars  in  which  tbefe  obje<5l8  arc  fituated. 
Tbe  dendrometer  is  fitted  to  a  theodolite,  and 
aajr  be  ufcd  either  with  or  withont  it  as  occafion 
mjuires.  The  principal  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is 
far  Dcafurin;  the  length  and  diameter  of  any  tree, 
perpeodicnlar  or  oblique,  to  air  horizontal  plane, 
V  in  any  fifuatioh  of  the  plane  on  which  it  refts, 
or  of  any  figure,  whether  re^lar  or  irregular,  and 
^  the  length  and  dianiteter  of  the  boughs,  by 
aoeinfpedtbn;  and  the  iiiTentors  of  it  have  cat* 
ohted  ubies,  annexed  to  their  account  of  the  in- 
fauMit  itfelf,  by  the  help  of  which  the  quantity 
■friober  m  a  tree  is  obtained  without  calculation, 
irtheuie  of  the  [Tiding  rule.  The  inftrument  is 
|B£ti5ed  by  fetting  it  in  a  perpendicular  pofition, 
kneus  of  tbe  plummet,  and  fcrewing  it  to  the 
a;therf  the  altimeter  is  placed  in  the  exad  po- 
ttos of  the  tree,  whether  perpendicular,  reclining,* 
•■diniDg,  and  fcrewed  fail.  If  the  tree  (lands 
[ftM  ground,  the  horizontal  diftance  from  the 
'leitDthe  axis  of  the  inftrument  is  meafured  with 
t^tpSne,  and  the  radius  is  moved  with  a  key 
i^lfkat  diftance  t»e  cut  upon  it  6y  the  infide  of  th^ 
"  mnz  but  if  tbe  groaod  be  IlantUig,  the  dif- 
eirom  the  tree  to'  the  inftrument  is  meafured, 
the  elevation  index  is  moved  tjli'the  point  of 
bve  from  which  the  diftance  was  meitfured  is 
through  the  fights,  and  there  fcreWed  faft^ 
Ik  radius  is  moved  backwards  or  forwards 
the  key  till  this  diftance  is  cut  upon  the  ele- 
I  isidtiL  by  the  perpendicular  line  of  thp  alti- 
;  and  tUe  horiiContal  line  will  be  mark^  upon 
ndifts  by  the  infide  of  the  diameter.  To  ob- 
fiie  len{fth  of  the  tree,  the  elevation:  index  is 
moved  dbwhward's,  till  the  bottom  of  the 
cot  by  the  horizontal  wires  is  obferved  through 
limits,  and  (he  feet  and  inches  marked  by  the 
upon  the'aUtmeter  below  the  point  of  fight 
loRzootal  line  are  noted  down :  then  the  indeiL 
upwards  tffl  the  part  to  which  you  would 
;,  cut  by  the  horizontal  wires^  is  feen,  and 
feet  and  inches  marked  oh  the  altirtX^ter  above 
^mt  of  fight  are  noted  :  thefe  two  quantities 
'  together  give  the  exaft  length  of  the  tree/ 
is  inierted  in  a  field  book.  For  the  girth 
the  tree,  the  circumference  in  that  part  where 
horizontal  diftance  was  taken,  is  meafured 
the  tape  Ime ;;  and  a  fixth  part  of  this  circuni- 
is  added  to  the  diftance  on  the  radius^ 
was  before  cut  by  the  inikle  of  the  diame- 
becaufe  the  tape-line,  in  taking  the  drft'ance, 
iot  be  applied  to  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the 
K|  then  the  elevation  index  is  lowered  to  that 
of  the  ♦ree,  of  which  the  diameter  is  to  be 
B  and  fcrewed  faft.  Set  the  moveable  limb  of 
Uing  piece  quite  ftraiglk,  and  the  edge  of 
^  horizontal  index  upon  the  firft  divifion  of  it. 
*•  the  whole  inftrument  about  to  the  left  hand 
fte  left  fi:de  of  the  tree  is  feen,  throtigh  the 
h  cirt  exadlly  by  the  perpendicular  wires ; 
the  inftrument  being  fixed,  move  the  fights 
itpOQ  the  Aiding  piece,  till  the  right  fide  of 
tee  ii  alfo  i^cn  cut  by  the  perpendicular  wires ; 
•  ftetrae  dii^eter  will  be  found  marked  by 
BOnxontal  index  upon  the'  fliding  piece^  whksh 
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is  to  be  entered  in  a  diftinA  column  of  the  field- 
book.  For  the  boughs ;  let  the  diftimce  on  the 
radius  be  now  reduced  to  its  former  quantity,' 
and  the  elevation  index  moved  upwards  till  the 
bough  is  feen  through  the  fights  aikl  fcrewed  faft^r 
Set  the  moveable  part  of  the  fliding  piece  in  a  po«' 
fition  parallel  to  the  bough,  and  tbe  edge  of  the 
horizontal  index  on  the  firft  divifion  of  it.  Turn- 
the  whole  inftrument  about  till  you  fee  through 
the  fights  the  IhooC  of  the  boi^h  clofe  to  the 
trunk  cut  by  the  perpendicular  wires ;  then  move 
the  tights  till  you  fee  the  other  end  of  the  bough 
cut  by  fhe  faid  wires,  and  note  the  feet  and  inches 
marked  by  tbe  horizontal  index  on  th6  moveable 
limb  of  the  fliding  piece,  which  will  give  the  true 
length  of  the  bough  to  be  inferted  in  the  field 
book.  And  the  girth  of  the  bough  may  be  ob-^ 
tained  by  directing  the  fights  to  that  part  of  ifr 
whofe  girt&  is  defired  ;.  then  by  moving  the  eleva« 
tion  index  downwards  till  you  fee  the  under  fide 
of  the  bough  cut  by  tbe  horizontal  wires,  and 
there  noting  the  feet  and  inches  marked  by  the 
faid  index  on  the  altimeter ;  after  which,  let  the 
elevation  index  be  moved  upwards  till  the  upper 
Ilde  of  the  bough  cut  by  the  horizontal  wires  is- 
feen  ;  the  feet  and  inches  marked  upon  the  alti- 
meter are  to  be  noted  as  before.  The  former 
quantfty  fubtradled  from  the  latter  will  give  the 
true  diameter^  of  the  bough,  which  ijs  entered  in 
the  field  book.  The  true  Iblidity  both  of  tbe  body 
of  the  tree  and  of  the  boughs  may  be  found  from 
the  diameter  and  lengths  in  tables  calculated  for 
this  purpofe.  The  dendrometer,  fitted  to  a 
theodolite,  may  be  applied,  to  meafuring  the 
heights  and  diftances  of  objedts,  acceflible  or  ia- 
accefijble,  whether  fituated  in  planes  parallel  or 
oblique  to  the  plane  in  which  the  inftrument  w 
placed.  It  may  be  alfo  ufed  for  taking  all  angles, 
whether  vertical,  horizontal,  or  oblique,  in  any" 
pofilion  of  the  planes  in  which  they  are  formed ; 
and  thus  for  facUifating  the  pi'at^li^l  operations 
•f  engineering,  land  furveying,  levelling,  mining, 
&c.  and  fo^  performing  the  various  cafes  of  plane 
trigonometiy  w'ithout  calculation  ;  of  which  the. 
inventors  have  fubjoined  to  their  account  of  thia 
inftrument  manv  examples.  In  the  firft  volume  cf 
the  Ihptrtdrj  of  Arts^  Mr  Pitt  of  Pendefort,  near^ 
Wolverhampton,  propofes  a  new  conftrud^ioo'  o& 
a  Dendrometer  for  meafuring  diftances  by  a  fingle 
obfervation.  *'  To  determine  diftances  by  onet 
obfervation,  (fays  he)  two  methods  may  oe  pro- 
pofed,  founded  on  different  principles^ ^  the  one, 
on  the  fuppofition  of  the  obferver  being  in  the 
centre,  and  the  objeft  in  the  circumference  of.  a 
circle,  the  other,  on  the  contrary  fiippoCtion,  of 
the  obferver  being  in  the  circumference,  and  the- 
objedl  in  the  centre.  To  determine  the  diftance 
of  any  object  on  the  firft  iuppofition,  of  the  ob* 
ferver  being  in  the  centre,  the  bulk  or  dimenfion* 
of  fuch  obje<ft  muft  be  known,  either  by  meafute 
or  eftimation,  and  the  angle  formed  by  lines 
drawn  to  its  eittremities  being  taken  by  au  accu- 
rate inftrument,  the  diftance  is  eafiiy  calculated  \. 
and  fuch  calculations  may  be  facilitated  by  tables, 
or  theoreoM  adapted  to  that  purpofe.  For  this- 
method  our  prefent  inftruments,  witli  a  nonius,  - 
and  tbe  whole  very  accurately  divided,  are  fuiti- 
cicnt^the  only  improvement  wacting  leems'to  be. 
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the'  application  of  a  micrometet  to  fuch  inftni-   general  of  his  buildings,  and  created  knight'of t!« 
inents,  to  enable  the  obferver  to  read  his  angle    Bath.     On  obtaining  this  poft,  he  is  foid  to  hvd 
with  more  minute  accuracy,  by  afcertaining  not    renounced  bis  poetry  for  more  important  ftudieij 
only  the  degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree,  but  alfo    though  he  afterwards  wrote  a  fine  copy  of  verf 
the  minutes  and  parts  of  a  minute."—"  yhere-    oil  the  death  of  Cowley.    He  died  at  his  office 
fere  the  perfeftion  of  the  fecond  method  propofed.  Whitehall  in  1668  ;  and  his  works  have  been 
( if  attainable)  is  'principally  to  be  defifed ;  name-    ten  reprinted. 
ly^  that  of  conceiving  the  obfervation  made  on 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whofe  centre  is  in 
the  pbjeft  whole  diftance  is  to  be  afcertaincd.*' 
For  this  pUrpofe,  as  none  of  the  inftruments  now 
in  ufe  are  adapted  to  this  mode  of  dbfervation,  he 
propofes  one  upon  principled   fimilar  to  thofe 
which  have  "  been  fo  generally  and  fuccefsfully 
applied  in  determining  the  dijfance  of  heavenly 
bodies  by  means  of  their  parallax." 

DBNDROPHORI,  [from  As^J^*,  a  tree,  and 
p^t  to  bear,l  Tree  bearers  in  antiquity,  priefts,*  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  17c 
wbo  marched  in  proceflion,  carrying  branches  of   but  retaken  in  I7p8.    It  is  38  miles  KT2E.  of, 
trees  in  their  hands  in  honour  of  fome  god,'  as    IJcant.    Lon.  16.  40.  E.  Of  the  Peak  of  Tcoetii 
Bacchus,  Cybele,  Sylvanus,  &c.    The  college  of 
the  dendrophori  is  often  mentioned  in  ancient 
marbles ;  and  we  frequently  "fee  in  baflb  relievos 
the  bacchanals  reprefcnted  as  men  carrying  litile 
Ihrubs  or  branches  of  trees. 

DENDROPHORIA,  in  antiquity,  the  religi- 
ous ceremony  of  carrying  branches  of  trees.    See 
lift  article* 
.  DENEB,  an  Arabic  term  fignifying  tpil,  ufcd 
by  aftronomers  to  denote  feveral  fixed  ftars.  Thus, 

I.  Deneb  adigege  fignifies  the  bright  ftar  in 
the  fwan's  tail. 

Dfneb  FLiET,  that  in  the  lion's  tail. 


(»,  3.)  Drnham,  two  villages;  1.  in  Bi 
near  Uxbridge ;  a.  in  Suftblk,  between  Newi 
ket  ^nd  Bury. 

PENHOLM,  a  town  SW.  of  Manchcfter. 

(i.)  DENIA,  a  fea  port  of  Spain,  in  tbeprovin 
of  Valencia.  It  ts  (aid  to  have  been  (bunded  byf 
Marfeillois,  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  Thel 
tfance  into  the  harbour  is  difficult  and  dangerd 
The  chief  trade  is  in  raifins  and  almonds.  I 
ring  the  war  about  the  Spanifh  facccffion,  De! 


Lat.  38.  so.  N. 

(2.)  DhNiA.    See  Cook,  N®  III,  f  9. 

*  DENIABLE,  ncfj.  [from  lieny  ]  That  w* 
may  be  denied :  that  ro  which  one  may  refufe 
litt.  The  negative  authority  is  alfo  denjahle 
reafon.  Broftvn,    ' 

»  DENlAt.  n.f,  tfrom  deny.^  i.  Kegafw 
contrary  to  aiiirtnatiuH.  a-  Negation  ;  the  c^ 
trary  to  conft'ffion. — Tfa  man  more  impudrtt 
deny,  where  proofs  were  not  manifeft ;  no 
more  ready  to  confefs,  wilh  a  repenting. inafl( 
of  aggravating  his  own  evi\  whete  Jenhl  wo( 
but  make  the  fault  fouler.  Sidney.    3.  RefufiJ; 


DENEE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department    contrary  to  glant'p  allowance,  or  conccffion.— ^ 

dtyilal  of  "landing,  5nd  hafty  warning  us  4#^ 
troubled  us  much.  Bacon. — 

He,  at  ev'ry  frefli  attempt,  is  rcpellM  . 
Wifh  faint  dinl/ih,  weaker  than  before.  Sry^ 
4.  Abjuration ;   contrary  to  acknowredgmeit 
adherence.— We  may  deny  God  in  ^H  thofe " 


of'  Maine  and  Loire,  7  miles  S.  of  Angers, 

•  DENEVEN  Castle,  a  fort  of  N.  Wales,  in 
Caernarvon  ill  ire,  near  Llandilovawr. 

•  DENEUVRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Meuile,  10  miles  8E.  Luneville. 

.  DENEZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Maine  and  Loire,  Z  miles  W.  of  Saiimtir. 

DEN-FENEL,  [i.  e.  Fenella^s  Den,]  a  place  in 
Kincardinefhire,  fo  named  from  Fem£lla,  who 
murdered  Kenneth  III.  K  of  Scots. 

DENFORD,  a  village  in  Northamptonfhire. 

DENGLING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Bavaria,  and  archbifhopric  ot  Saltzbiirg ; 
2to  miles  NW,  of  Salt^burg. 

DENGUIN,  a  town  of  Finance  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  lower  Pyrenees,  3  miles  W.  of  Lefcar. 

DEKGY,  a  village  in  EOeX. 

DENGY-NESS,  the  point  of  land  between  the 


that  are  capable  of  being  morally  good  of 
thofe  are  the  proper  fcenes,  in  which  we  aft 
confeffions  of  deniah  of  him.  South. 

(i.)  *  DE'NJER.  n.f.  Ifrom  d^nj.]  r.  i  A 
tradi^er ;  an  opponent  j  one  that  holds  the  pq 
tive  of  a  propofiiion.— By  the  word  Virtue  tlicJ 
firmer  intends  our  whole  duty  to  God  and  icl 
and  the  denier  %y  the  word  Virtue  means  08 
courage,  of,  at  moft,  our  duty  towards  our  nqg 
bour,  without  including  the  idea  of  the  uffl 
which  >ve  owe  to  God.  fVatis.  2.  Adifownff 
one  that  does  not  own  or  acknowledge.— If  it  *J 
fo  fearful  when  Chritt  tooted  his  denier  infof^ 


harbours  of  Rom ney  and  Rye  in  Kent.  „  

(f.)  DENHAM,  STr  John,  ah  eminent  Englllh  pentance,  what  fhall  it  be  when  he  fhall  lookfl 

poet,  the  only  fon  of  Sir  John  Denham,  chief  Baron  into  drtni(5l  Inn  ?  R-,t.th',     1.  A  refufer:  one  ^1 
of  the  ex(ihequer  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  lords 
commiffioners  there,  was  boi;n  in  Dublin  in  1615; 
but  hi^  father,  in  161 
the  exchequer  in  England] 

tion  in  that  country.    In  ..-  ^ ^. ,  ,  ., ^ 

gaming  more  than  any  thing  elfe:  but,  in  164^1  denomination  of  French  money;  the  twelfth 


into  d.flrtiaion  ?  South,    3.  A  refufer;  one 
refnfes. — it  may  be  1  am  efleemed  by  my  i^J 
fufficient  of  myfelf  todtfcharge  my  duty  toG«l' 


17,  being  made  a  baron  of    aprieft,  though  not  to  men  is  a  prince,  ^'^^ 

and,  he  received  his  educa-        (a.)  *  Dkmier.  «./  [from  denariuh^^^ }  \ 

In  his  youth  lie  followed    pronounced  as  denet-ry  m  two  fyllables.]  ^  wjr 


publifhed  a  tragedy  called  the  Sophy,  which  was 
.much  admired  by  the  bed  judgt»;  and,  in  1641, 
wrote  his  famous  poem  called  Cooprr^j  Hilly  which, 
Mr^ryden  fays,  will  ever  be  the  ftandard  of  good 
writing  for  m^ijefty  of  ftyle.  Denham  was  fent 
ambaflador  from  Charles  IL  to  the  king  of  Po- 
land ^  and  at  the  Reft  oration  was  nude  furveyor- 


of  a  foil  8. —  ,  -^ 

You^will  not  pay  for  the  glalTes  you  ra^\ 

'No,  not  a  denier.  ShakeJ^\ 

(3.)  Denier,  ($  2)  is  a  fmall  Frenches*; 
coin,  of  which  iz  make  a  foK  There  arc  rw 
kinds  of  dcnicrs,  the  one  hurnoiJ,  1*^^^^^^ 
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1^/1  whereof  the  latter  ts  worth  a  foi  rtli  part 
toore  than  the  forr.  t. 

(4.)  Denier  is  aifo  the  name  of  a  fmall  weight 
9kd  in  aflaying  filver.     Like  the  caraift  ufed  in 
trying  and  expreffing  the  finenel's  of  gold,  it  is  ra- 
^icT  hnaxinarji  than  rtalf  (Sec.CA«.A.CT,  $  3.)  *** 
1^  who<e  inaft  of  iilver,  whatever  be  its  weight, 
lifappc^fed  to  l"^  divided  into  la  deniers;  ami  as 
huny  ittb  parts  as  it  contains  of  pure  Giver,  it  is 
Called j£^t«/'  o/fo  nuiny  a<fniers  fine.     Thus  Ster- 
JNG  sitvER  of  n  deniers  fine,  [the Jiaru/nrii  ile- 
rw  of  finenefs,  of  which  the  BntiHi  coin  con- 
Hs,  and  of  wiiich  all  filver  mauat'adurni.tnto 
bte  and  fold  by  weight,  ou<ht  to  conurr,)  is  a 
^ture,  of  which  1 1  poits  are  pure  filver  and  one 
jart  copper.    Each  dcHier  is  fuppofed  to  oe  di- 
idcd  into  24  grains:  and  thui  ediinatiii^  pure 
iltwrat  6sper  oz.  an  ounce  of  Sterling  filver  is 
lorth  5s  6d,  and  the  fincncf^  of  any  quantity  of 
liver  can  be  calculated  with  the  utmoil  exactnefs 
oUIf  a  grain  in  purity,  or  half  a  farthing  in  va- 
ne per  oz.    The  dciiiers  and  grains,  ufeii  by  the 
ftymafters  for  this  purpofi»,   are  real  weights, 
puQ  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  exaclncfs  in  the  a- 
lD«e  proportions  to  each  other. 

♦5  DENIGRATE,  v.  a.  [<Un{^roy  Lat.}  To 
HacWi;  to  make  black. — By  furtcring  forae  ini- 
^{^  from  fire,  bodies  are  cafnally  or  artifici.?!* 
Bfl^^ff'^W  in  their  natural  complexion  ;  thus  are 
iAwaila  made  black  by  an  infection  ©f  their  own 
ifWuis.  Bro<iv» — Hartihom,  and  other  white  bo- 
wS  ttill  be  denifirr.Ued  by  heat }  yet  camphire 
pDQiil  not  at  all  lofe  its  whitenefs.  BojU. 
f  *  DENIC.RATION.  «.  /.  [dcnigratio^  Latin.] 
IWdckening,  or  making  black. —  1  here  are  the 
Mtfuient  and  artificial  ways  of  {itnigrution,  an- 
jerably  whereto  mny  be  the  natural  progrefs. 
!»^a— In  feveral  inftances  of  denigration  the 
•etals  are  worn  off,  or  otberwife  reduced  into 
tery  minyte  particles.  Boj/f, 

DEN'iNGTON,  a  village  in  Suffolk,  jj  miles 
Bom  Framlingham. 

i  DENINO,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Fifpfliire, 
••^«Q  Anllruther  and  St  Andrew's,  about  three 
^2^3  long  and  two  broad.  The  foil  is  partly  light 
fctiie  loam,  and  partly  deep  ftiff  clay,>and  pro- 
JJWfs  corn  and  artificial  gralfcs.  The  climate  is 
*^^^  Free-ftone,  ochre  and  coal  abound  ;  but 
kL  i?  not  wrought.  There  are  feveral  cha- 
2J^«e  fprinjrs  formerly  famous  for  curing  fcarvy. 
'depopulation,  in  1801,  was  326.  There  is  a 
k  ^jwrkable  cafcade  in  it.  The  annual  produce  is 
<ftmiat«i  at  about  3700I.     * 

^£X1S.    See  D I  ON  y  s  I  u  s. 
Laft  P^.^'^^ATION.  «./.  [from  dem%tn,]     The 
S?.!"   •'^^*"^^"?'*^f  n>aking  free.— That  the  mere 


oflv'"*^.^^"^^^  aliens  appears  by  the  charters 
■    ^^zationy  which  in  all  ages  were  purchafcd  by 

JjJ;>  *  MNIZEN.  Denizon.  »./.  [from  M^ 
2^^^^^  ^  man  of  the  city,  or  Mne/yJJy  free  of 
taecitjr,  Welfh.]  A  freeman;  one  infranchifed. 
•  J^'f^n  is  a  Britiih  law  term,  which  the  Sax- 
"w  and  Angles  found  here,  and  retained.  Dai  res. 
Thus  th'  Alinighty  Sire  began  :  ye  gods, 
^«»v«i,  or  ficni-^,is,  of  bleft  abodes, 
vJ^^^Jence  thcfe  murmurs  ?  DrjJtn. 
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—A  great  many  plants  will  hardly,  with  ntirfing, 
be  made  to  pro<Kice  their  h'ed  out  of  their  nativtf 
foil  ;  but  corn,  fo  necdlary  for  all  people,  is  fit- 
ted to  grow  and  to  feed  as  a  free  denixon  of  the 
world.  Grew* 

(1.)  D«.  NizFN,  in  law,  an  alien  made  a  fubjedt 
by  the  king's  letters  patent ;  othcrwife  called  do- 
NAisoN,  becaufr,  '*  his  legitimation  proceeds  eat 
tionntiQne  ngisy  from  the  king's  gift"  A  denizen 
i.-i  in  a  kind  of  middle  Hate  between  an  alien  and 
a  natural  hr)rn  fuhjcd,  and  partakes  of  both  of 
them.  He  may  take  lands  by  pufchafc  or  devife, 
which,  an  alien  may  not ;  but  cannot  take  by  in- 
heritance ;  for  his  parrnt,  thrcAigh  whom  he  mufl 
claim,  beiiivj  an  aoVii,  had  no  inheritable  bloody 
and  then;fuif  ctniid  cqnvey  none  to  the  fori :  and 
upon  a  like  dlMv^t  ^f  blood,  the  illb?  of  a  denizen 
born  before  dtnizafion  cannot  inherit  to  him; 
but  his  iilUL*  born  after  may.  A  denizen  is  not 
excufed  from  paying  the  alien's  duty,  aird  fome 
other  mercantile  burduns.  And  no  denizen  can 
be  of  the  privy  council,  or  either  hc::fe  of  parlia- 
ment, or  have  any  office  oi  tnift  civil  or  military, 
or  be  capable  of  any  grant  of  lands,  &:c..from  the 
crown. 

*  ro  Dknizf.n*.  7».  fl.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
iarrancliiii' ;  to  make  free. — 

Piide,  iuft,  covetize,  being  feveral 

To  thck\three  places,  yet  all  are  in  all ; 

Miiiirlfd  thus,  their  ilfue  is  incefluous  ; 

I'aUehood  is  denizen'' dy  virtue  is  barbarous. 

Danne* 

DENIZSLEY.    See  DEGxrzLtJ- 

(1.)  DENMARK,  one  of  the  moft  ancient  mo- 
narchies in  Europe,  comprehending  the  peninfuU 
of  Jutland,  and  the  iflands  of  Ztriland,  Funen, 
&c.  But  Denmark,  properly  fo  called,  is  only 
that  part  of  Scandinavia,  which  formerly  went  by 
the  name  of  Cimbrica  Chfrsonesus,  and  i» 
now  called  Jut  land.  Including  Holftein,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  fea  ciUed  the  CatfgatE  on  the 
N.  by  the  Baltic  on  the  E.  by  the  Elbe,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  Bremen,  on  the  S.  and  by  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Lawenburg  towards  the  SE.  ex* 
tending  from  54.  40.  to  53.  20.  Lat  N. 

(2  )  DhNMARK,  CONSTITUTION   Of.     ThC  COU- 

Aitution  of  Denmark  was  formerly  of  the  free  Go- 
thic original.  The  convention  of  the  eflatcn,  even 
including  the  reprefentatives  of  the  boors  or  pea- 
fants,  eledted  a  king  lor  his  perfona'  virtues  ha- 
ving ftill  a  regard  to  the  fon  of  theh*  late  monarch, 
whom,  however,  they  made  no  Icruple  of  fetting 
afide,  if  they  deemed  him  unworthy  of  the  royal 
dignity.  They  enaded  laws  ;  conferred  th'?  great 
offices  of  ftate;  debated  all  affairs  relating  to  com- 
merce, peacct  war,  and  alliances;  a'^d  I'cc'fionally 
gave  thfir  confent  to  the  impofition  of  rcv-enhry 
taxes.  The  king  was  only  chief  magiftrate,  grncra- 
liffimo,  and  as  it  were  prime  minif:er  to  h'"«  p'^op'e. 
His  buiinefs  was  to  fee  juftieeadmrniftered  imp^ir- 
tially  ;  to  command  the  army  n  timr  of  war;  to 
encourage  induftry,  religion,  ar  6,and  fcicnccs;  and 
to  watch  over  the  intcrefts  of  his  fubjcds.  But 
by  the  revolution  ir  1660,  (See  J  ;.)  the  confti- 
tution  was  new  modelled,  as  fo  lows  :  **  The  he- 
reditary kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway  flmuld  be 
in  elfeCl,  aud  ought  to  bq  cftecmcd  by  their  fub- 
Y  jeas. 
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je(*ts,  the  oiily  fuprftne  head  upon  earth ;  they  counters  withgiants,  dragons,  &c. 
{hall  be  above  all  human  laws,  and  (hall  acknow- 
ledge, in  all  ecclofiaftical  and  civil  affairs,  no  high- 
er power  but  God  alone.  The  king  (hall  enjoy 
the  right  of  making  and  interpreting  the  laws;  of 
abrogating,  adding  to,  and  difpenfing  with  them, 
lie  may  alfo  annul  all  the  laws  which  either  he  or 
his  pre'deccflbrs  iliall  have  made^  excepting  this 
royal  law,  which  muft  remain  irrevocable,  and 
be'corifidcrcd  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  ftate. 
He  h.is  the  power  of  declaring  war,  making 
peace,  impofuig  taxes,  and  levying  contributions 
of  all  forts,"  &c.  &c.  Then  follow  the  regula- 
tions  for  the  order  of  fucceffion,  the  regency  in 
cafe  of  minority,  the  majority  of  the  king,  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  family ;  and,  after  ha- 
ving enumerated  all  the  poflible  prerogatives  of 
regal  uncircumfcribed  authority,  as  if  fufficient 
had  not  been  laid  down,  it  is  added  in  the  26th 
article :  «*  All  that  we  have  hitherto  faid  of  power 
and  eminence,  and  fovereignty,  and  if  there  is  any 
thing  further  which  has  not  been  exprefsly  fpeci- 
.fied,  (hall  all  be  comprifed  in  the  following  words: 
«*  The  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway  ftiall  be  the 
.hereditary  monarch,  and  endued  with  the  higheft 
authority ;  infomucb,  that  all  that  can  be  laid  and 
written  to  the  advantage  of  a  Chriftian,  heredi- 
tary, and  abfolute  king,  fhall  be  extended  under 
the  moft  favourable  interpretation  to  the  heredi- 
tary king  or  queen  of  Denmark  and  Norway,"  &c. 
C.-^.)  Dbnmakk,  divisions  of.  The  kingdom 
'  of  Denmark  is  divided  into  Cix  grand  diftridls  or 
provinces:  vias.  x.  Denmark  properly  fo  called, 
comprehending  the  iflands  of   Zealand,   Funen, 


One  of  til 
kings  named  Frotbo^  who  reigned  about  A.  A.  { 
761,  is  faid  to  have  conquered  Britain,  Slefwkj 
Ru|ria,   Pomerania,   Holftein,    5cc.  an   aifertl 
which  cannot  eafily  be  credited,  confideriogl 
difficulty  which  fucceeding  warriors,  even  i 
greateft  in  the  worid,  found  to  fubdue  the  vA 
bitants  of  thofe  countries.    It  is  certain,  hown 
that  anciently  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  madi 
much  more  confpicuous  figure  than  it  does  at| 
fent.  The  Danes  appear  to  have  had  a  very  cd 
derable  naval  force  almoft  from  the  foundatid 
their  empire ;  and  the  conquefts  they  undoui 
ly  made  in  our  ifland  are  certain  proofs  of  I 
valour.     Their  chief  enemies  were  the  Swfl 
Norwegians,    and    Saxons ;    efi>ecially  the  \ 
With  one  or  other  of  thefe  nations  almoft:  pd 
tual  war  was  carried  on.    The  kingdom  was : 
often  rent  by  civil  diflfenfions,  which  the  nj 
bouring  monarch  did  not  fail  to  take  advail 
of,  in  order  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Denil 
under  their  fubjedion.    As  in  general,  how< 
neither  party  came  off  with  much  advantage^ 
hiftory  of  thefe  wars  affords  nothing  intereftti) 
(5.)  Denmark,  history  of,  from  Cam' 
THE  Great,  to  Q.  Margaret.    One  oI 
moft  illuftrious  of  the  kings  of  Denmark,  wtt 
nute  II.  the  fon  of  Sueno  I.  fumamed  the  01 
from  his  wifdom  as  well  as  his  conquefts. ' 
was  at  once  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
land.    See  Canute  and  England.  Healfol 
quered  a  great  part  of  Sweden.    Alftedius 
hini  as  the  67th  monarch  of  Denmark.    W 
his  fon  Canute  III.  and  Sueno  III.  there  wlti 


Langland,  Laaland,  Falftria,  Mona,  Samfoe,  Ar-    ceffion  of  ten  kings  of  whom  little  importai^ 
«      ,  ..„      *„t^_  1.    r   «...    __j  .1.-.  -._.    corded.    One  of  the  greateft  of  the  Daniflt 

narchs  after  Canute  the  Great,  was  Yal0I 
I.  who  obtained  the  throne  in  1157  ;  bavinfj 
feated  and  killed  the  ufurper  Sueno  HI.  after 
vil  war  of  10  years.  He  maintained  a  long 
with  the  Vandals,  wbofe  power  he  at  laft  cot 
broke,  and  reduced  under  his  fubjedion  the  id 
of  Rugen.  fie  alfo  proved  victorious  over" 
Norwegians,  fo  that  their  king  and  queen  <l 
in  perfon  to  fubmit  to  him.    In  1165,  he  laid' 


roe  Bornholm,  Anhoult,,  Leffaw,  and  that  part 
of  the  continent  called  North  Jutland,  a.  The 
duchy  of  Slefwick,  or  South  Jutland.  3.  The 
duchy  of  Holftein.  4.  The  earldoms  of  Oldenburg 
and  Delmenhorft.  5.  The  kingdom  of  Norway ; 
Jmd  6.  Iceland,  with  the  iflands  lying  in  the  Nor- 
thern Seas.  The  whole  kingdom  is  alfo  divided 
into  fix  diocefes  \  viz.  i  in  Zealand,  x.  in  Funen, 
and  4  in  Jutland. 

(4.)  Denmark,  earliest  accounts  of. 
SaxoGrammaticus,  the  moft  Ancient  and  beftof  foundations  ofthe city  of  Dantzic;  which,  tbft 
the  Danifhhiftorians,  derives  the  name  of  Denmark  it  has  fince  become  a  place  of  very  greats 
from  Dan  the  fon  of  Humble^  the  firft  king,  and  fequence,  confifted  at  firft  only  of  a  few  poor 
Markt  a  word  fignifying  a  country  in  feveral  dia-  crmen's  huts ;  but  the  privileges  and  irnmu* 
lects  ofthe  Teutonic  ;  according  to  which  ety  mo-  conferred  upon  it  by  this  monarch,  foon  prt 
logy,  the  word  Dmmark  fignifies  the  country  of  the  means  of  its  becoming  a  flouriihing  city.  J 
Dun.  This  Dan  is  faid  to  have  fTourilhed  about  1169,  he  entirely  fubdued  the  Courlandere;  ^ 
A,  A.  C.  10381  or  1050.  Ahnoft  all  hiftorians 
a^rce  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Humble^  a  native  of 
Zealand.  His  poffefTions  and  influence  wei*e  very 
confiderable,  not  only  in  Zealand,  but  in  the 
iflands  of  langland  and  Mona.  It  was  his  cou- 
rage, however,  and  ikill  in  the  art  of  war,  that 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  to  choofe 
him  for  their  king.  He  was  called  to  the  afTiftance 
ofthe  Jutlanders  upon  an  irruption  ofthe  Saxons 
into  their  territories,  and  promifed  the  fovereign- 
ty of  the  country  if  he  drove  out  the  enemy.  On 
this  he  raifed  an  army,  stained  a  complete  vidlory 


foon  after,  was  invefted  with  the  duchy  of  1 
ftcin,  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarofia.  \ 
faid  to  have  been  poifoned  by  a  t]Back  in«<|2 
given  with  a  delign  to  recover  him  fr«m  a  difr 
per  with  which  he  was  feized  in  1182,  after  r" 
ing  a 8  years.  In  11 9 5,  Canute  VI.  Valdrt 
fon  and  fuccefTor,  caufed  a  mufter  to  be  nam 
all  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms  in  his  dominions}! 
ordered  each  province  to  fit  out  its  proportioir 
fhipping,  every  way  equipped,  and  ready  forj 
tion.  The  whole  force  of  Denmark  at  that  til 
confiftfd  of  670  ftiips  of  war,  befides  the  fq* 


over  the  Saxons,  and  obliged  them  to  leave  the  rons  iupplied  by  valTals,  tributary  ftates,  ana 

country ;  and  ho  was  occordingly  cicded  king.  lies.    The  number  of  the  land  forces  is  not  nw 

'The  hiftory  of  Denmark,  for  feveral  ages  after  tioned.    In  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  D»o 

Dan^  is  filled  with  fabulous  exploits  of  heroes,  en-  dominions  were  enlarged  by  the  conqueft  ofSC 
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jpu^^thediftridsof  Lubec  and  Hamburgh,  for 
Htrdaltima^  but  now  included  under  the 
"  luroe  of  HoLSTBiN.  He  died  in  1203, 
fucceeded  by  Valdemar  H.  who  proved  a 
varHke  prince.  In  xa  11,  he  founded  the  city 
Tond.  The  lame  year  his  queen  died  in 
;  and  in  memory  of  her  he  built  the  caf- 
DtONjNGHOLM,  that  name  importing  the 
*j  yiamd.  In  I  a  18,  he  undertook  an  expe- 
I  againft  the  Livonians*  having  received  ad- 
bat  diey,  affifted  by  the  Lithuanians,  Muf- 
and  other  barbarous  nations,  had  drivea 
didr  habitations  all  thofe  in  their  neighbour- 
wfaoliad  embraced  Chriftianity,  and  taken 
'  of  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Denmark, 
out  a  powerful  fleet,  therefore,  he  imme- 
iet  (ail  for  that  country ;  but  his  troops 
■>  fooncr  landed,  than  they  were  feised 
panic  at  the  light  of  fuch  a  powerful  army 
les.  The  king  himfelf  was  difmayed  at  the 
Ipedade  of  a  whole  army  clothed  in  ikins, 
'  'ing  beafts  more  than  human  creatures. 
however,  by  the  biihops  who  at- 
him,  he  ventured  an  engagement,  and 
the  barbarians  With  incredible  flaugh- 
▼idory  was  gained  near  the  fortrefs 
ar,  which  was  thus  named  irom  him. 
rifliing  ftate  in  which  Denmark  was  at  this 
|aroear8  from  an  eftimate  of  the  revenues 
^trdNitary  provinces,  of  the  countries  con- 
I  by  Valdemar,  and  the  Aanding  forces  of 
'  '  t  kiagdom.  This  account  was  copied 
Ds  from  Witfield,  a  writer  of  thofe  days, 
\  it  from  a  regifter  kept  by  Valdemar's 
From  the  provinces  were  daily  fent  in 
^of  oats,  24  lafts  of  rye,  and  half  that  quan- 
whcat*  13  talents  of  cheefe  and  buttar,  and 
fbooey;  24  oxen,  300  flieep,  200  hogs; 
B  fflarke  of  coined  money.  This  was  the 
lierenue:  but  to  this  was  added  near  an 
lira  from  adventitious  circumftances ;  fuch 
^  I  forfeitures,  taxes  on  law-fuits  and  plead- 
k*ilh  a  variety  of  other  contingencies ;  the 
^ainoiinting  to  upwards  of  100.000  merks 
•*  »3j730»opo  1.  per  annum^  a  fum  in  thofe 
■aoft  incredible.  With  this  revenue  were 
rconftant  fervice  1400  peat  and  fmaJl  (hips 
K  king's  ufe,  each  of  which  at  a  medium  car- 
ufiildiers;  making  the  whole  of  the  (landing 
» oeGdes  garrifons,  conflft  of  169,400  fight- 
uL}^  i»»3»  however,  Valdemar's  mirfbr- 
•Kgan,  notwithftanding  all  his  power.  Hen- 
lP™*  ^'j  ^  Swerin,  a  German  prince,  ha- 
Prb  deprived  of  part  of  his  dominions  by 
P"ar,  furprifed  and  carried  off  the  king  him- 
t!I!?  ^^P^  ^*™  ^^^  prifoner  for  three  years, 
^tions  OB  which  he  at  laft  obtained  his 
f^re  very  hard.  He  was  obKged  to  pay 
•^08  fum  of  money ;  to  reiinquiih  Hol- 
^•»erin,  Hamburgh,  and  all  his  poiTeffions 
JK  other  fide  of  the  Elbe  j  and  folemnly  fwear 
j*^woold  maintain  this  compullive  contrad^, 
T  take  any  meafures  to  punilh  Henry  or 
Tie*.  This  treaty  was  figned  on  the  »5th 
1136.  Betides  thefe  territories,  which 
was  obliged  to  cede  by  treaty,  many 
F  princes  took  the  opportunity  of  his  cap- 
^  to  recover  their  liberty;  and  among  the 
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reft  the  inhabitants  of  Lubec  revolted,  and  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  Albert  duke  of  Sai^ony  a- 
gainft  him.  Valdemar,  however,  was  not  of  a 
difpofition  to  fubmit  tamely  to  fuch  treatment. 
He  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the  Pope  to  bre.ik 
his  engagements  with  Henry,  and  immediately  en- 
tered Holftein  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 
Here  he  was  met  by  fevcral  German  princes,  at 
the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army ;  and  a  dcfpo- 
rate  engagement  enfued.  Valdemar  at  firft  had 
the  advantage ;  but  b<*ing  wounded  in  the  eye,  his 
troops  were  at  laft  defeated  with  great  flaughter. 
It  doth  not  appear  that  ever  he  was  able  to  re- 
venge himfelf,  or  to  recover  the  dominions  he  had 
loft.  Inftead  of  this,  he  was  obliged,  in  laaS*  to 
cede  Lawenberg  to  the  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had 
already  feized  on  Ratzburg  and  Molna.  Soon  af- 
ter, his  eldeft  fon  Valdemar  was  accideiftally  kill- 
ed as  he  was  hunting,  and  his  two  other  fons  mar- 
ried the  daughters  of  his  two  greatcft  enemies. 
Abel,  the  3d  fon,  married  the  dauj^hter  of  Adol- 
phus  duke  of  Holftein ;  and  Eric,  the  »d  fon  mar- 
ried the  duke  of  Saxony's  daughter.  Thefe  misfor- 
tunes are  fuppofed  to  have  haftened  his  death, 
which  happened  in  April  1244-  On  the  death  of 
Valdemar,  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  the 
two  young  princes:  and  a  war  commenced  the 
very  next  year  between  them,  A  peace  was  con- 
cluded the  year  following,  and  war  renewed  the 
year  after.  In  1*50,  Eric  paid  a  vifit  to  his  bro- 
ther Abel,  intreating  his  mediation  between  him 
and  the  princes  of  Holftein,  with  whom  he  was 
then  at  war.  Abel  received  him,  in  appearance, 
with  great  kindnefs,  and  promifed  that  his  utmoft 
endeavours  to  procure  a  reconciliation  ftiould  not 
be  wanting ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  laid  a  plan  for 
murdering  him  at  fea:  this  was  effeded,  and  Abel 
became  mafter  of  the  whole  kingdom.  But  lie 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  fovercignty  he  had  fo  wick- 
edly obtained.  He  was  tormented  by  his  own 
confcience;  efpecially  when  he  found  among  his 
brother's  papers,  one  by  which  he  was  left  heir 
to  the  whole  kingdom  on  the  deceafe  of  Eric,  and 
many  kind  expreflions  with  regard  to  himfelf. 
He  was  at  laft  killed  in  a  battle  with  his  own  fub- 
jeds  in  1252,  on  account  of  fome  taxes.  From 
this  time  to  1333,  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  gra- 
dually declined.  Ufurpers  eftabliflied  themfelves 
in  different  provinces ;  while  the  kings  of  Sweden 
did  not  iail  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  diftra<fted 
ftate  of  the  Danifh  affairs.  In  i333f  died  Chrifto-* 
pher  II.  who  poffeffed  only  the  cities  of  Scander- 
berg  in  Jutland  and  Neoburg  in  Fionia,  with  fome 
few  other  incohfiderable  places,  of  all  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  Denmark.  Halland,  Holbec^ 
Calemburg,  and  S^mfoe,  were  held  by  Canute 
Fortius;  Schonen,  Lyftre,  and  Bleking,  by  the 
king  of  Sweden,  to  whom  they  had  been  lately 
fold:  John  earl  of  Wagria  had  the  jurifdidlions  of 
Zealand,  F&lftrc,  Laaland,  and  Femerin :  Ger- 
hard, of  Jutland  and  Fionia  ;  and  Lawrence  Jo- 
nea,  of  Lang-land  and  Arras.  After  the  death  of 
Chriftopher,  an  interregnum  of  7  years,  or  accord- 
ing to  Marcel  of  15,  enfued.  The  firft  attempt 
for  the  fovereignty  was  made  by  Otho,  ad  fon 
to  the  late  king,  who  tried  to  drive  Gerhard  out 
of  Jutland,  but  was  taken  prifoner,  and  clofely 
confined  by  Gerhard.    The  king  of  Sweden  next 
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wrote  to  Pope  Bencdicl  XIII.  bcf^eching  his  Ho-  fell  u^>pn  ihem  from  every  quarter.  Still,  how-' 
linefs  to  confirm  to  him  the  pioviaces  of  Scho-  ever,  the  Uolftciners  kept  poflefiion  of  the  clt;i- 
iicn,  Sec.  which  he  polfcflcd ;  and  to  allow  him  dels  and  fortified  places,  ft-om  whence  Nicholas 
tofubiluethereftof  the  kingdom,  which  was  now  rcfolvcd  to  dinodgc  them.  He  accordingly  at- 
ufurped  and  rendered  miVerable  by  a  fct  of  petty  tacked  and  took  Landen,  a  caftle  fituated  on  the 
princes,  who  knew  not  how  to  govern,  lo  in-  river  iSchtrne:  After  which  he  laid  fiege  to  AU 
iluence  the  pope,  he  promifed  to  h(jld  this  King-  beg ;  but  the  garrifon  making  an  obftinate  de- 
dom  of  him,  and  to  pay  hinfi  the  ufual  tax  c<*l-.  fence,  he  turned  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  by 
lei5^ed  by  the  church.  This  r»?quei1,  however,  was  which  they  were  foon  reduced  to  great  extremity, 
refufed.  Valdcmar  of  Slcfwic,  nephew  to  Gcr-  The  governor  fent  an  exprefs  to  Gerhard's  fons, 
hard,  had  formerly  been  cleded  king;  but  had  acon-iinting  them  with  the  impofllbility  of  his 
jjivcn  oyer  all  thoughts  of  enjoying  the  fovercign-  holding  out  more  than  a  few  days,  without  being 
ty,  on  account  of  the  fupcrior'innuence  of  Chrif-  relieved.  TViey/ marched  to  his  relief,  and  came 
tophep  He  now  refumed  his  ambitious  views  at  up  with  Nicholas  juft  as  the  governor  vas  rwdy 
the  inftigation  of  his  uncle.  Several  of  the  nobi-  to  furrender,  but  were  defeated  ;  thm?gh  Niciio- 
)ity  alfo  catl  their  eyes'  on  young  Valdemar,  Chrif-  las  wms  unfortunately  killed  in  the  engagement, 
topher's  1'.  n,  now  at  the  emperor's  court.  But  Jutland  having  thus  regained  its  libcrty,^thc  reft 
while  each  of  thcfe  princes  were  laying  fchemcs  of  the  kingdom  followed  its  example.  Zealimd 
to  aggrandife  themlelves,  the  unhappy  Danes  firfl  openly  declared  jtfelf.  H'.Te  Herry,  Ger- 
ivere  diftrefled  by  exorbitant  taxes,  fam'ine,  And  hard's  fon,  maintained  feveral  garrifons*,  and  re- 
peftilence;  the  two  laft  in  confequence  of  the  for-  folvcd  to  defend  his  pofieflions  in  fpite  of  all  the 
liier.  The  peafants  negleftcd  to  cultivate  the  power  of  the  inhabitants.  For  this  pnrpof?  he 
3ands,  which  they  held  on  a  very  precarious  te-  drew  together  an  army;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
jijure;  the  cpnfequence  was  poverty  and  an  un-  a  tumult  arofe  among  the  peafants  on  account  of 
-wholcforae  diet ;  and  this  co-operatii.g  with  the 
peculiar  difpofition  of  the  air,'  produced  a  plague, 
•which  dpflroyed  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  poor  dropped  down  dead  on  the  ftrccts  with 
ilifoafe  and  hunger,  and  Q\cn  the  gentry  were  re- 
duced to  a  ftale  of  wretchcdnefs  ;  yet,  though  the 
whole  kingdom  was  thus  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
';.ii]bitious  projetfts  employed  the  great,  as  if  eve 


a  Danilh  nobleman  /lain  by  the  Holftein.TS.  By 
this  tliC  people  were  fo  irritated,  that  falling  upon 
the  Holflcin^TS,  they  kilted  ;,oo  of  them,  drove' 
the  reft  out  of  the  i(^lnd,  and  chr^fc  Valdcmar  HI. 
Chriflophcr's  fon,  for  their  fovercign.  The  Danrt 
now  rcfanivd  tl.tir  c(iurage ;  the  lands  were  cuW 
tlvatcd,  the  famine  and  pcftilencc  ceafed,  and  th^ 
..i..ui..v.u.  I..V.JV...  vw-t^.^^vv.  ...V.  ^..«.,  ...  ..  V,.-  kingdom  began  to  flourifh  as  formerly.  ^3ttwj( 
ry  thing  had  been  in  the  moft  profound  tranquil-  continued  profperous  till  1373,  when  Valdemiir; 
];ty.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  calamities,  Gerhatd,  IH.  died,  and  was  fiicceeded  by  his  daugbtcf « 
iovereign  of  Jutland,  propofcd  to  his  nephew  Margaret.  Marcel  ranks  his  grandfon  ()laus  V.  j 
Va'.demar  an  exchange  of  territories,  which  he  be-  as  his  immediate  fucceflor;  but  he  l>eing  an  lo*^ 
lievtd  would  prove  favourable  to  the  defigns  of  fant,  can  hardly  be  faid  to  have  reigned,  and  tl»en>  . 
the  latter  on  the  crown.'  A  treaty  for  this  pur-  fore,  Alftedius  ranks  his  mother,  who  governtil  i 
pofe  was  a(ftually  drawn  up  and  figned  ;  but  the  during  his  infancy,  as  the  fuccefibr  of  Valdemar.  j 
iuhabitan  8,  notwithftanding  their  diftrefTed  fitu-  '  (60I>ENMark>  history  of,  from  M&rga-. 
^tion,  fo  highly  refented  their  being  difpofed  of  rct's  accession  to  thk  revolution  ijTj 
like  cattle,  from  one  mailer  to  another,  that  they  i66o.  Margaret  raifed  the  kingdom  of  Denmark ; 
refufed  to  pay  the  ufual  taxes.  Gerhavd  rcfolyed  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  glory.  She  defeated  and; 
to  compel  them ;  and  therefore  led  io,coo  men,  depqfed  Albert,  king  of  Sweden,  in  i4{^7».*°^; 
^vhom  he  had  leyied  in  Germany,  into  the  heart  partly  by  her  addreff,  partly  by  hereditary  ngM,i 
of  the  province.  Providence,  however,  now  rai-  fhe  formed  the  union  of  Calmar,  by  whJchJM; 
fed  up  an  enemy  to  this  tyrant.  One  Nicholas 
JKorevi,  a  man  greatly  efteemed  for  his  courage, 
public  fpirit,  anji  prudence^  beheld  with  forrow 

the  condition  to  yvhich  Denmark  was   reduced,    ivj.tv*  ^..^  Mt.«..- -^  -      .  •  a 

He  had  long  meditated  various  projei5ts  for  its  re-  Glaus  V.  dying  at  7  years  of  age,  in  1388.  inc: 
lief.  Yoprig  Valdemar,  Chriftopher's  fon,  had  a  adopted  her  filler's  fon,  Eric,  D.  of  Pomerama, 
ijumber  of  aidherents  in  the  kingdom  ;  his  moft  as  her  fuccefTor,  and  died  in  i4i2>  after  a  g^n* 
I'mgcroug  enemy  was  Gerhard;  and  if  he  could  ous  reign  of  37  years.  Eric  IX.  her  fuccellorr 
\y^  removed,  the  Jutlandera  would  at  leafl  be  free  beiqg  deftitute  Of  her  great  qualifications,  t"euni* 
Irom  an  ppprcflbr,  and  might  choofe  Valdemar,  on  of  Calmar  fell  to  nothing  2  but  ^Norway^uiJI 
or  any  othcrr  they  thought  proper,  for  their  fove- 
reign.  Cqllc(tting  a  body  of  chofen  hor<t»,  there- 
fore, he  marched  in  the  night  to  Randeriluifen, 
■^hcrc  Gerhard  had  fixed  his  head  quarters  j  and 
having  forced  open  the  tyrant's  quarters,  imme- 
diately put  him  to  death.  He  then  lied  with  the 
Vtmoft  expe<lition,  and  though  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  ^he  enemy's  horfe,  forced  his  way 
through  them  and  efcaped.  Gerhard's  fons  hear- 
ing of  their  father's  death,  retired  into  HolAein, 
^caving  the  army,  compofed  chiefly  of  Holfteiners, 


was  acknowledged  fovercign  of  Sweden,  Dot* 
mark,  and  Norway.  She  held  her  dignity  with  ^ 
jfuch  firmncfb  and  courage,  that  fhe  wa?  juftlf; 
ftyled  the  Semiramu  of  the  North.    Her  only  foa 


continued  annexed  to  Denmark.  Some  Ciy  be 
was  depofcd,  but  Alftedius  fays,  he  refigmd  m 
14 -,8.  and  retired  to  Pomerania,  where  he  died  m 
1469.  Upon  his  refignation,  his  nephew,  Chnl- 
topherlll.  D.  of  Bavaria,  and  count  palatine  or 
the  Rhine,  was  ele^ed.  After  an  inglorious  reifj 
of  10  years,  during  which  Swedpn  was  feparatea 
from  Denmark,  he  died  in  i448»  and  made  waf 
for  a  new  royal  race,  which  ftill  continues  to  reiga 
in  Denmark,  by  the  eleaion  of  Chriftian,  count 
of  Oldenburg.     Chriftian  I.  was  crowned  king  (ff 


\o  be  cut  to  pieces  by  "the  enra^^ed  peafants,  who    Denmark  10*^1448,  of  Norway  in  ?^^°'/^ *? 
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Sweden  npon  the  depofition  of  Charles  VIH.  in  tion 
H57,  who  however,  was  rcftored  by  the  Svvedes 
ia  X464 ;  Chriftian  not  having  adhered  to  the  terms 
he  had  made  with  them.  He  died  in  14819  and 
vas  fuccecded  by  his  Ton  John  who  had  trcqnetit 
wars  with  the  brave  Swedifh  governors,  Steno 
aod  Sweoa  Sture.  John  dying  in  1513$  was  fuc- 
crtded  by  ChriAian  II.  who  recovered  Sweden  for 
a  Ihort  time  on  the  death  of  Steno  Store ;  but 
va  expelled  for  his  cruelties,  by  the  brave  Guf- 
tjrcs  Vaia,  who  threw  off  the  Danifh  yoke,  and 
fcllored  the  independence  of  his  country  in  1520. 
iSeeSwED£K.)  Chriftian  died  in  15599  but  was 
prrrioufly  depofed,  and  Frederick  I.  duke  of  Hol- 
llflneieded  king  in  15*3.  He  reigned  only  10 
vfars;  dying  in  1533,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by 
bisfmi  Chriftian  III.  a  wife  and  politic  prince,  by 
whom  in  1536,  the  Proteftant  religion  was  efta- 
Uithed  in  Denmark.  He  died  iti  15 591  and  was 
inxfded  by  his  Ton  Frederick  H.  who,  after 
mgning  about  ig  years,  left  the  kingdom  to  his 
fcnCliriftian  IV.  who  however  was  not  crowned 
^81596.  Tius  nnonarch  twice  vifitett  England. 
*B  compliment  to  his  fon-in-law,  K.  James  I.  in 
.'1^  1606  and  Z614.  In  16299  he  was  chofen 
iaiof  the  Proteftant  league  JFormed  againft  the 
Aode  of  Auftria  ;  but,  though  perfonally  brave, 
k  was  in  danger  of  lofmg  his  dominions ;  when 
kf  was  fucceeded  in  that  command  by  the  famous 
Gaftavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  The  Dutch 
hriii«  obliged  Chriftian,  who  died  in  1648,  to 
fewer  the  duties  of  the  Sound,  his  fon « Frederic 
HI,  cfmfented  to  accept  of  an  annuity  of  150,00 
frrins  for  the  whole.  The  Dutch  after  this,  per- 
finded  him  to  declare  war  againft  Charles  X.  king 
rf  Sweden,  which  had  almoft  coft  him  his  crown 
iaiij;.  Charles  ftorraed  the  fortrefs  of  Fredric- 
ftadt ;  and  in  the  fucceeding  winter,  he  marched 
Ifi  arn-.y  over  the  ice  to  the  ifland  of  Funen, 
^liCTc  he  furprifed  the  Danifti  troops,  took  Oden- 
i«  and  Nyburg,  and  marched  over  the  Great 
Belt  to  befiege  Copenhagen  itfelf,  Oliver  Crom- 
*d)  interpofed  ;  and  Frederic  defended  his  capi- 
ta! with  great  magnanimity  till  the  peace  of  Rof- 
^iW ;  by  which  he  ceded  the  provinces  of  Hal- 
hw*,  Blcking,  and  Sconia,  the  iflsjnd  of  Bom- 
kohn,  B^hu%  and  Drontheim,  in  Norway,  to  the 
Swedes,  Frederic  fought  to  elude  thofe  fevere 
tmns ;  but  Charles  took  Cronenbuf  g,  and  once 
»ore  beficj^ed  Copenhagen  by  fea  and  land.  The 
fteady  intrepid  conduA  of  Frederic  under  thefe 
nisfbrtunes  endeared  him  to  his  fubjedts ;  and  the 
ctiicDS  of  Copenhagen  made  an  admirable  de- 
fence, till  a  Dutch  fleet  arrived  in  the  Baltic,  and 
heat  the  Swedilh  fleet.  The  fortune  of  war  was 
DoweMh-ely  changed  in  favour  of  Frederic,  who 
fcowed  on  every  occafion  great  abilities,  both  ci- 
Tfl  and  military :  and  having  forced  Charles  to 
tafe  the  tiegc  of  Copenhagen,  might  have  carried 
tie  war  into  Sweden,  had  not  the  Englilh  fleet, 
toder  Montague,  appeared  in  the  Baltic.  This 
wabled  Charles  to  befiege  Copenhagen  a  third 
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tene:  but  France  and  England  offering  their  me- 
diation j  a  peace  was  concluded  in  that  capital ; 
Jy  which  the  ifland  of  Bomholm  returned  to  the 
««i;  but  the  ifland  of  Rugcn,  Bleking,  Hal- 
«nd,  and  Schonen,  remained  with  the  Swedes. 

(7.)  DENMARJt,     HISTOftV   OF     TH5     REVOLU. 


DEN 

OF.  The  year  1660  aft'ords  an  inftance  of 
a  revolution  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  hiftory, 
viz.  that  of  a  free  people  refignifg  their  liberty 
into  the  hands  of  their  fovcreign,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  without  the  leaft  compulfion,  render- 
ing him  defpotic.  This  was  occafioned  by  the 
great  character  which  Frederic  bad  acquired  by 
bis  prudent  and  valiant  condu^  when  Copenha- 
gen was  befteged  by  the  king  of  Sweden.  At  that 
time  he  had  aHb  taken  care  to  ingratiate  himfeif 
with  the  commonalty,  by  obliging  the  nobiliry  to 
allow  them  fome  immunities  which  they  did  not 
enjoy  before;  permitting  them  aifo,  b\  a  fpeciai 
ediit,  to  poffefs  lands,  and  enjoy  all  the  privile^^es 
of  nobility.  After  the  conclulion  of  the  treaty 
with  Sweden,  a  diet  was  fummoned  at  Copenha- 
gen, to  take  into  cociideration  the  ftate  of  he 
kingdom,  which  was  now  very  much  exhauAed, 
both  by  reafon  of  the  debts  in  which  it  was  invol- 
ved, and  by  the  calamities  of  war.  This  diftreiled 
ftate  of  affairs  was,  by  the  commons,  attributed 
to  th^  nobility ;  who,  on  the  other  hand,  took  no 
care  to  conciliate  the  affedions  of  the  inferior  ciaf- 
fes,  but  rather  increafed  their  difcontents  by  their 
arrogance.  They  had  even  the  imprt^ence  to  re- 
tnonftrate  againft  the  immunities  above  mention- 
ed, which  had  been  granted  by  the  king  during 
the  fiege.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  deputies 
of  the  commons  and  clergy  united  againft  them  ; 
and  being  joined  by  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen, 
formed  a  very  conQderable  party.  Oil  brinijing 
forvBard  in  the  affembly  the  fums  oeceffary  for  the 
national  exigencies,  a  general  excife  was  propofed 
by  the  nobles  on  every  article  of  coofumpf ;  and 
to  which  they  themfelves  were  willing  to  fuhmitt 
though,  by  an  exprefs  law,  their  order  was  to.  be 
exempted  from  ail  taxes.  Their  offer  was  ac- 
companied with  a  remonftrance  to  the  kin^ ;  in 
which  they  endeavoured  not  only  to  reclaim  many 
obfolete  privileges,  but  to  add  frefh  immunities^ 
and  introduce  many  other  I egulationa,  all  of  them 
tending  to  diminiih  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
check  the  rifing  influence  of  the  commons  and 
clergy.  This  propolal  occaiioned  great  difpute« 
in  the  diet ;  and  the  two  inferior  orders  infiftedy 
that  they  would  not  admit  of  any  tax  whic!i  ihould 
not  be  levied  equally  upon  all  ranks,  without  re- 
ferve  or  reftri6tion.  The  nobles  not  only  rcfufed 
to  comply  with  this  propolal,  but  even  to  be  fub« 
jedl  to  the  tax  for  more  tfian  three  years ;  pretend-* 
inig  that  all  taxes  whatever  were  infringements  on 
their  priviieges.  -By  way  of  compenfation,  how^ 
ever,  they  propofed  new  duties  upon  leather  and 
ftamped  paper,  and  at  laft  offered  to  pay  a  poU 
tax  for  their  pe.iiants.  This  exchange  at  firft  feem* 
ed  to  be  agrc;:able  to  the  two  inferior  eftatcs ;  but 
they  fuddcnly  altered  their  mind,  and  demande4 
that  the  fiefs  and  domains,  which  the  nobles  ha4 
hitherto  polieired  exclulively,  and  at  a  very  mo- 
derate rent,  fhould  be  let  to  the  higlieft  bidder. 
Such  a  propofal  appeared  to  the  nobles  to  be  tq 
the  laft  degree  unreafonable.    They  (aid  it  was 


an  infra(^tion  of  their  deareft  privileges ;  as,  by  the 
46th  article  of  the  coronation  oath  taken  by  Fre« 
dene,  the  poifeffion  of  the  royal  fiefs  was  guaran^ 
teed  to  their  order  $  but,  in  the  heat  of  the  difpute^ 
one  of  the  chief  fenators  having  imprudentljr 
thrown  out  fome  reproachful  espreifions  again^ 
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Hlc  commons,  a  general  ferment  enfued,  and  the  af- 
iembly  was  broken  up  in  confufion.  This  gave 
occaiion  to  the  interpolition  of  the  king's  friends ; 
2nd  the  idea  of  rendering  the  crown  hereditary, 
and  enlarging  the  royal  prerogative,  began  to  be 
iijggefted  as  the  proper  method  of  humbling  the 
nobility.  This  was  firft  broached  by  the  biihop 
of  Zealand,  at  whofe  houfe  a'  numerous  meeting 
was  held  on  the  6th  of  CMteber  1660,  where  the 
fcheme  was  fully  laid  open  and  approved ;  an  aA 
for  -rendering  the  crown  hereditary  drawn  up ; 
and  the  beft  method  of  publickly  producing  it  ta* 
ken  into  consideration.  All  this  time  the  king 
feemed  quite  ina^ive,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed 
upon  to  Uke  any  part  in  the  affair  which  fo  nearly 
concerned  him.  But  this  indolence  was  abun* 
dantly  compenlated  by  the  alertnefs  and  diligence 
of  the  queen;  between  whom  and  the  heads  of  the 
party  matters  were  (bon  concerted.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th  of  October,  therefore^  the  bifliop  of 
Zealand  having  obtained  the  confent  and  (igna- 
tures  of  the  eccleiiaftical  deputies,  delivered  it  to 
Naufen  burgomafter  of  Copenhagen,  and  fpeaker 
of  the  commons.  The  latter^  in  a  moft  perfuafive 
ipeech,  expatiated  upon  the  wretched  ftate  of  the 
kingdom,  the  oppreflive  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  virtues  of  the  king ;  concluding  with  an  ex* 
hortation  to  the  commons,  to  fiibfcribe  the  adt  as 
the  only  means  of  iaving  the  country.  The  ex- 
hortations of  the  fpeaker  had  fuch  an  efTedt  upon 
the  aflembly,  that  they  fubfcribed  it  without 
a  tingle  diflent ;  the  nobles  being  all  the  while  in 
perfed  fecurity,^and  entirely  ignorant  ofthetranf* 
adion.  Next  day  it  was  prefi^nted  to  the  king  by 
the  bifliop  and  Naufen  ^  and  as  they  were  returning 
from  the  palace,  they  met  the  fenator  who  had 
already  given  offence  to  thd  commons.  With  him 
they  had  a  violent  altercation,  and  were  threaten- 
ed with  imprifonment  for  prefuming  to  approach 
the  king  without  acquainting  the  order  of  nobles* 
This  threat  was  now  altogether  nugatory.  The 
nobles  having:  got  fome  intelligence  of  what  was 
going  forward,  had  juft  aifembled  in  order  to  con- 
fiacr  of  what  was  to  be  done,  when  the  deputies 
of  the  two  other  cflates  entered,  and  informed 
them  of  their  proceedings,  and  delivered  to  them 
the  propofal  for  rendering  the  crown  hereditary. 
By  this  declaration  the  nobles  were  thrown  into 
•  the  utmofl  conflemation ;  but  judging  it  impro- 
A  per  to  put  a  negative  00  the  propofal  at  prefent, 
they  endeavom^  to  gain  time,  and  replied,  that 
though  they  willingly  gave  their  aflent  to  the  de- 
claration,  yet  that,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
confequcnce,  it  deferved  the  moft  ferious  difcuf* 
lion.  Naufen,  however,  replied,  that  the  other 
eflates  h.)d  already  taken  their  refolution;  that 
they  would  lofc  no  time  in  debate ;  and  that  if  the 
nobles  would  not  concur  with  them,  they  would 
immediately  repair  to  the  palace  by  themfelves, 
where  they  liad  not  the  leafk  doubt  that  the  king 
would  gracioufly  accept  their  proffer.  In  the 
mean  time  the  nobles  had  privately  dilpatched  a 
meflkge  to  the  king,  intimating,  that  they  were 
willing  to  render  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  male 
line  of  his  iffue,  provided  it  was  done  with  all  the 
ufual  formalities.  But  this  propofal  did  not  prove 
agreeable  to  his  majefty,  unlets  they  would  con* 
firm  the  right  'of  fucceifion  iu  the  female  line  alio. 
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He  added,  however,   with  great  appearance  of 
moderation,  that  he  by  no  means  wilhed  ta  pre- 
fcribe  rules  for  their  condud ;  they  were  to  fol- 
low the  didates  of  their  |own  judgment,  but,  as 
for  his  part,  he  wo^Id  owe  every  thing  to  thrir 
free  confent    While  the  nobles  were  waiting  for 
this  anfwer;  the  other  deputies,  perceiving  that 
they  wifhed  to  keep  the  matter  in  fufpence,  loft 
all  patience,  and  repaired  in  folemn  procefTion  to 
tlie  court ;  where,  bei/ig  admitted  into  the  royal 
prefence,  the  matter  was  opened  by  the  biftjop 
of  Zealand.     He  addreffed  his  majefty  on  the  re- 
folution taken  by  the  clergy  and  commons,  (^. 
fering  in  their  name  to  render  the  crown -heredi- 
tary, and  to  invefk  him  with  abfolute  authority ; 
adding,  that  they  were  ready  to  lacrifice  their 
lives  in  the  defence  of-an  ellablifhment  fo  falutary 
to  their  country.    His  majefty  thanked  them  for 
their  favourable  intentions;   but  mentioned  the 
concurrence  of  the  nobles  as  a  neceffary  condi- 
tion ;  though  he  had  no  doubt  of  this,  when  thfy 
fliould  have  time  to  accompany  the  declaratioa 
with  all  the  neceffary  formalities ;  he  aifured  them 
of  his  protedion,  promifed  a  redrefs  of  all  grie- 
vances, and  difmiffed  them  with  an  exhortation 
tocontiuiie  their  fittings  until  they  fliould  have 
brought  their  defign  to  perfedion,  and  he  could 
receive  their  voluntary  fubmiffion  with  all  due  fo* 
lemnity.    On  the  departure  of  the  commons  from 
the  place  where  they  had  been  conferring  with 
the  nobles,  the  latter  had  been  fo  diftraded  and 
confufcd,  that  they  broke  up  without  coming  to 
any  refolution,  detigning,  however,  to  decide  the 
matter  finally  at  their  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  following  day.    But  while  they  were  thus  wa- 
vering and  irrefolute,  the  court  and  the  popular 
party  took  the  neceffary  meafures  to  force  them 
to  a  concurrence.    This  was  e/fedually  dune  by 
an  order  to  fhut  the  gates ;  for  by  this  they  were 
fo  much  difpirited  that  they  inftanlly  difpatcbed 
deputies  to  the  court,  with  a  meffage  that  they 
were  ready  to  concur  with  the   commons,  ai)d 
fubfcribe  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  royal  plea* 
fure.     Nothing  now  remained  but  to  ratify  tbe 
tranfadion  with  all  proper  folemnity.     Accord- 
ingly, on  the  1 6th  of  Odober,  the  eflates  annul- 
led, in  the  moll  folemn  manner,  the  capitulation  or 
charter  figned  by  the  king  on  his  accefiion  to  the 
throne ;  abfolved  him  from  all  his  engagements*, 
and  cancelled  all  the  limitations  impofed  upon  his 
fovereignty.    The  whole  was  concluded  by  the 
ceremony  of  doing  homage,  taking  the  new  oath 
with  great  ceremony ;  after  which  a  new  form  of 
government  was  promulgated  under  the  titk  of 
The  Royai  Law  of  Denmark.    See  §  a. 

(8.)  Denmark,  history  of,  to  the  acces- 
sion OF  Christian  VH.  Frederic  III.  was  fuc- 
ceeded,  in  1670,  by  his  fon  Chriftian  V.  who  0- 
bliged  the  Duke  of  Holflein  Gottorp  to  renounce 
all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  treaty  oi 
Rofchild*  He  then  recovered  a  number  of  places 
in  Schonen ;  but  his  army  was  defeated  in  tbe 
bloody  battle  of  Lunddn  by  Charles  XI.  of  Swe- 
den. This  defieat  did  nob  put  an  end  to  the  war; 
which  Chriflian  obflinately  continued  till  he  was 
defeated  entirely  at  the  battle  of  Landfcroon ;  and 
he  had  almoil  exhaufled  his  dominions  in  his  mi- 
litary operations,  till  he  wai  in  a  manner  aban- 
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dbocd  by  all  his  atlies,  and  forced  to  Hgn  a  treaty 
on  the  terms  prefcribed  by  Francey  in  1679, 
Cfariftian,  however,  did  not  dclift  from  his  mili- 
tary attempts  ;  and  at  la  ft  he  became  the  ally  and 
(bbfidiary  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  then  threat- 
emog  all  Europe  with  chains.  Chriftian,  after 
repeatedly  treating  and  fighting  with  the  Holftein- 
en,  Hamburghersy  and  other  northern  powers, 
died  hi  1699.  ^^  ^^^  fucceeded  by  Frederic  IV. 
irbo,  like  his  predeceflbrs,  maintained  his  preten- 
fioM  upon  Holftein ;  and  probably  muft  have  be- 
come mafter  of  that  duchy,  had  not  the  £ngli(h 
and  Datch  fleets  raifed  the  fiege  of  Tonningen  ; 
while  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII. 
tlmonly  16  years  of  age,  landed  within  8  miles 
of  Copenhagen,  to  alGft  his  brother-in  law  the 
Doke  of  Holftetn.  Charles  probably  would  have 
nade  himfelf  mafter  of  Copenhagen,  had  not  his 
Dsiifli  majefty  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Travendahl, 
vUch  was  entirely  Jn  the  Duke's  favour.  By  a- 
Mther  treaty  concluded  with  the  States  General, 
fiederic  obliged  bimfelf  to  furnifti  a  body  of  troops 
As  were  to  be  paid  by  the  confederates ;  and 
tlufterwardadid  great  tervice  againft  the  French. 


Chriftiafi  faid  belonged  to  him.  Some  blood ' 
fpilt  during  the  conteft ;  in  which  Chriftian,«  it  is 
thought,  never  was  in  earned.  It  brought  on^ 
however,  a  treaty,  in  which  he  availed  bimfelf  of 
his  Britannic  majefty's  predile&ton  for  his  Ger- 
man dominions;  for  he  agreed  to  pay  Chriflian  a 
fubildy  of  70,000!.  Sterling  a  year,  on  condition 
of  keeping  in  readinefs  7000  troops  for  the  pro* 
tedion  of  Hanover:  which  was  a  gainfiil  bargain 
for  Denmark.  And  two  years  after,  he  feized 
fome  Dutch  fhips  for  trading  without  bis  leave  to 
Iceland :  but  the  difference  was  made  up  by  the 
mediation  of  Sweden.  Chriftian  had  ib  great  a 
party  in  that  kingdcnn,  that  it  was  generally- 
thought  he  would  revive  the  union  of  Calroar,  by 
procuring  his  fon  to  be  declared  fucceffor  to  his 
then  Swediih  majefty.  Some  fteps  for  that  pur- 
pofe  were  certainly  taken :  but  whatever  ChriAi« 
an's  views  might  hate  been,  the  defign  was  fruf- 
trated  by  the  jeaJonfy  of  other  powers,  who  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  feeing  all  Scandinavia 
fubjeft  to  one  family.  Chriftian  died  in  1746, 
with  the  character  of  being  an  excellent  monarch. 
His  ion  and  fucceflbr,  Frederic  V.  had,  in  1743, 


Krtvithilanding  this  peace,  Frederic  was  perpe^    married  the  princefs  Louiia,  daughter  to  kin^; 

te«8..»w^»<^  :«  •..-.^  ,.,uk  «.k- c.„«^—     ixn,;i^    George  II.    He  improved  .upon  his  father's  plan 

for  the  happhiefs  of  his  people;  but  took  no  con- 
cern, except  that  of  a  mediator,  in  the  German 
war.  For  it  was  by  his  intervention  that  the  treaty 
of  Clofter  feven  was  concluded  between  the  late 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  French  general  Riche- 
lieu* Upon  the  death  of  Q.  Louifa,  who  was  mo- 
ther to  the  prefent  king,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttel  ^  and  died 
in  1766. 

(9.)  Denmark,  histort  of  under  its  i»re- 
SBNT  KING.  He  was  Succeeded  by  his  fon  Chrif- 
tian VII.  who  married  the  princeis  Carolina  Ma- 
tilda of  England.  But  this  alliance  proved  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  which  is  generally  afcribed 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  dowager.  She  is 
reprefented  as  ambitious,  artful,  and  defigning^ 
and  as  one  who  wifhed  to  have  fet  afide  the  king 
himielf  in  favour  of  her  own  (on  Frederic.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  young  queen,  however,  ihe  re- 
ceived her  with  much  ai^arent  affe&lon,  telling 
her  the  faults  of  her  hufband,  and  at  ihe  lame 
time  promifin^  to  affift  her  on  all  occafions  in  re- 
claiming him  from  his  vicious  courfes.    Thus,  un- 


Inlf  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Swedes.  While 
Cms  was  an  exile  at  Bender,  he  marched 
tiiwfh  Holftein  into  Swedi(h  Poroerania ;  and  in 
171S9  mto  Bremen,  and  took  the  city  of  Stade. 
Si  troops,  however,  were  totally  defeated  by  the 
tvedes  at  Gadefbufcb,  who  laid  his  favourite  ci- 
(fofAltenaih  afhes.  Frederic  revenged  himfelf 
%ieiung  great  part  of  the  ducal  Holftein,  and 
fcrciiig  the  Swedifh  general,  count  Steinbock,  to 
imnder  himfelf  prifoner,  with  all  his  troops.  In 
1716,  the  fuccefTes  of  Frederic  were  fo  great,  by 
tiing  Tonningen  and  Stralfund,  by  driving  the 
Svrdes  out  of  Norway,  and  reducing  Wtfmar  and 
l^)Olerania,  that  his  allies  began  to  fufped  he  was 
sintDgat  the  fovercignty  of  all  Scandinavia.  Upon 
^  return  of  Charles  of  Sweden  from  his  exile, 
(^renewed  the  war  againft  Denmark  with  a  moft 
osbittered  fpirit ;  but  upon  his  death  at  the  fiege 
tf  Frederidhal,  Frederic  durft  not  refiife  the  of- 
fer of  his  Britannic  majefty's  mediation  between 
^  and  the  orown  of  Sweden ;  in  conCequence 
of  which,  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Stockholm, 
vlticfa  left  him  in  pofleiiion  of  the  duchy  of  Slefwic, 
Frederic  died  in  1 730,  after  having  feen  his  capi- 
til  reduced  to  afbes  by  an  accidental  fire,  in  172^. 
Hit  (bo  and  AicceiTor,  Chriftian  VI.  made  no  other 
■fc  of  his  power,  and  the  advantages  with  which 


der  pretence  of  kindnefs  and  friendftiip,  (lie  fow- 
ed  the  feeds  of  diflention  betwixt  the  royal  pair 

^ „ before  the  unfortunate  princefs  bad  the  leaft  fuf- 

^  mouDted  the  throne,  than  to  cultivate  peace  picion  of  her  danger ;  and  while  the  unthinking 

^ith  all  his  neighbours,  and  to  promote  the  hap-  queen  revealed  to  the  dowager  all  her  fecrets,  the 

pinefc  of  his  fubjedts,  whoia  he  eafed  of  many  op-  latter  is  faid  to  have  placed  fpies  about  the  king^ 

Sve  taxes.     In  1734,  after  guaranteeing  the  to  keep  him  conftantly  engaged  in  riot  and  dc- 

natic  SanAion,  he  fent  6000  men  to  the  af-  bauchery,  to  which  he  was  too  much  inclined, 

ttance  of  the  emperor,  during  the  difpute  about  At  laft  it  was  contrived  to  throw  a  mrftrefs  in  his 

^  facoeffion  to  the  croivn  of  Poland.    Though  way,  whom  he  was  advifed  to  keep  in  his  palace. 

kcwas  pacific,  yet  he  was  jealous  of  his  rights.  It  was  impofiible  that  any  woman  could  pafsfuch 

^•cialfy  over  Hamburgh.     He  obliged  the  Ham-  a  piece  of  conduA  unnoticed;  however,  in  this 

jwghcrs  in   X736,  to  call  in   the  mediation  of  affair,  the  queen  dowager  behaved  with  her  ufual 

jjj^»»  to^boUlh  their  bank,  to  admit  the  coin  dnplicity.    In  the  abfence  of  the  king  (he  pretend- 

Vpenmark  ascurrent,  and  to  pay  hi^  a  million  cd  great  refentmcnt  againft  him,  and  even  advifed 

w  fihrer  marks.    He  had,  in  1738,  a  difpute  with  the  queen  not  to  live  with  him  ;  but  as  foon  as  he 

■  wLa*^^^'  ^^"^'^^  *^^^^^  lordfhip  of  Stein-  returned,  when  his  coufort  reproached  him,  though 

wfti  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  the  latter  by  in  a  gentle  manner,  with  his  conduct,  flie  not  on- 

"C  doke  of  Holftein  Lawenburg,   and   which  ly  took  his  part,  but  in&fted  that  it  was  prefunap- 

tuous 
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tuous  in  a  queen  of  Denmark  to  pretend  to  diredt 
her  hufband'p  condudt.  Notwithftanding  this,  the 
queen  was  in  a  fliort  time  reconciled  to  her  huf- 
band,  and  lived  on  very  good  terms  with  him  un- 
til ihe  again  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  dowager 
by  affuming  to  herfeif  the  diredbion  of  that  part 
of  the  public  aftaii*s,  which  the  dowager  had  been 
accuftomed  to  look  upon  as  her  own  privilege. 
For  lome  time  it  feemed  to  be  difficult  for  her.  to 
form  any  elfedual  plan  of  revenge,  as  the  king 
had  difplaced  {everal  of  her  friends  who  had  for 
fome  time  had  a  (hare  in  the  adminiftratinn.  Two 
new  farourites,  Brandt  and  Struenfee,  had  now 
appeared  ;  and  as  thefe  paid  great  court  to  the 
queen*  the  dowager  took  occafion  to  inOnuate 
not  only  that  the  queen  was  harbouring  improper 
■  deQgns  with  regard  to  the  government,  but  that 

•  ihe  had  ,an  intrigue  with  Struenfee.  The  new 
minifters  indeed  behaved  imprudently,  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  reformation  in  feveral  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Ihe  (late  at  once,  indead  of  waiting  pa- 
tiently until  an  opportunit;y  fiiould  offer ;  and  in 
thefe  precipitate  fcheraes  they  were  certainly  fup- 
ported  by  the  queen.  Tl^fe  inftances  of  want  of 
circumfpeftion  in  the  minifters  were  reprefented 

-  by  the  dowager  and  her  party  to  be  a  fettled 
fcheme  to  alter  the  government ;  and  a  defign  was 
even  fpoken  of  to  fuperfede  the  king  as  being  in- 
capable of  governing,  to  declare  the  queen  regent 
during  the  minority  of  her  fon,  and  to  make  Stru- 
enfee prime  minifter.  Thus  a  very  formidable 
oppofition  was  formed  again  ft  Brandt  and  Struen- 
fee ;  and  as  the  latter  had  made  fome  innovations 
in  the  military  department  as  well  as  the  civil, 
fome  of  the  principal  officers,  who  were  the  crea- 
tures of  the  dowager,  reprefented  him  as  defign- 
ing  to  overthrow  the  whole  fyftem  of  government. 
When  matters  were  brought  to  a  proper  bearing, 
it  was  at  laft  refolved  to  furprife  the  king  in  the 

•  middle  of  the  night,  and  force  him  inftantly  to 
lign  an  order  which  was  to  be  ready  prepared,  for 

.  committing  the  obnoxious  perfons  to  feparate  pri- 
fons,  accufe  them  of  high  treafon  in  general,  and 
particularly  with  a  defign  to  dethrone  or  poifon 
the  king.  If  this  could  not  be  properly  authenti- 
cated, it  was  determined  to  fubom  witnefles  to 
confirm  the  report  of  a  criminal  correfpondence 
between  the  queen  and  Struenfee.  This  defign 
was  executed  on  the  night  of  the  i6th  Jan.  1773, 
when  a  maflced  ball  was  given  at  the  court  of  Den- 
mai  k.  The  queen,  after  having  danced  moft  part 
of  the  night  w;ith  count  Struenfee,  retired  to  her 
chamber  about  two  in  the  morning.  About  four 
the  fame  morning,  prince  Frederic  got  up,  and 
went  with  the  queen  dowager  to  the  king's  bed- 
chamber, accompanied  by  general  Eichftedt  and 
count  Rantzau.  Having  ordered  the  valet  de 
chambre  to  awake  the  king,  they  informed  him 
that  the  queen,  with  count  Struenfee,  his  brother, 
and  Brandt,  were  at  that  moment  bufy  in  draw* 

•  ing  up  an  a«Jt  of  renunciation  of  thecrown,  which 
they  would  immediately  after  compel  him  to  fign ; 

-  and  therefore  there  was  a  neceflity  for  him  to  give 
an  order  for  their  arreftment.  The  king  is  faid 
to  have  hefitated  for  fome  time,  and  inclined  to 
refufe  this  fcandalous  requithion ;  but  at  length, 
through  importunity,  and,  according  to  fome  ac- 
counts} being  even  threatened  into  compliance,- 
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he  confented  to  what  they  required.  Count  Ra|. 
zau  was  difpatched,  at  tliat  untimely  hour,  intc 
the  qtteen's  apartments,  and  immediately  exQ 
cuted  the  orders  of  the  king.  The  unfortunate 
princefs  was  conveyed  in  one  of  the  king's  coachc 
to  the  caille  of  Cronenburgh,  together  with  thi 
infant  princefs,  attended  by  lady  Moftyn«  andd 
corted  by  a  party  of  dragoons*  Struenfee  am 
Brandt,  were  feized  in  their  beds  and  imprifond 
as  well  as  feverat  other  members  of  the  new  a^ 
miniftration  to  tlie  number  of  x8.  The  quei| 
dowager  and  her  adherents  aflTumed  the  goveil^ 
ment  entirely  into  their  own  hands,  and  a  to^ 
change  took  place  in  the  departments  of  aihniu 
tration.  The  prince  royal,  fon  of  queen  Caro( 
na  Matilda,  then  in  the  jth  year  of  his  age,  1^ 
put  under  the  care  of  a  lady  of  quality,  who  vri 
appointed  governefs,  under  the  fupcrintendcn 
of  the  queen  dowager.  Strueol'ee  and  Brandt  w<^ 
put  in  irons,  and  very  feverely  treated :  tliey  a| 
derwent  long  and  frequent  examinations;  k 
Struenfee  nt  laft  confellcd  that  he  had  a  crimtf 
intercourfe  with  the  queen.    They  were  both! 

.  headed  on  the  28th  April  j  but  many  of  the  pl^ 
tifans  were  fet  at  liberty.  The  confcflion  of  SU| 
enfee  is  by  many,  with  great  probability,  fuppol 
to  have  been  extorted  by  fear  of  the  torture,  ^ 
to  have  no  foundation  in  truth  ;  bnt  as  no  mc^ 

.  were  ufed  by  the  court  of  Britain  to  clear  up  i 
queen's  charaifter,  the  affair  muft  undoubtdl 
wear  a  fufpicious  afpeft.  At  laft,  however,  | 
Britannic  majefty  interfered  fo  £ar  as  to  fci 
fmall  fquadron  of  ihips  to  convoy  the  unh 
princefs  to  Germany.  The  city  of  Ze41  wa 
pointed  for  her  refidence ;  and  in  this  place  ( 
died  of  a  malignant  fever  on  the  loth  May,  if 
aged  «3  years  and  10  months.  The  inhuman  t 
ment  of  this  princefs  did  not  long  prove  advaol 
geous  to  the  <|ueen  dowager  and  her  party :  A  i 
volution  took  place  in  April  1784*  when  thequ« 
dowager's  friends  were  removed,  a  new  couoj 
was  formed  under  theaufpices  of  the  prince  roy? 
and  no  inftrumcnt  dcemc^d  authentic  unlefs  fign 
by  the  king,  and  counterfigned  by  the  piiw 
Since  that  time,  the  king,  who  from  the  begi 
ning  of  his  admiuiftration  fhowed  a  great  degi 
of  incapacity,  has  been  entirely  laid  afide  trc 
public  bunnefs,  and  has  no  fhare  in  the  goto 
ment ;  but  the  prince  exhibits,  in  his  rondi* 
that  confiftency  of  behaviour  which  enables  bi 
to  purfue  with  unremitting  zeal,  the  prudent  a 
benevolent  meafures  which  he  has  adopted  for  t 
benefit  of  his  grateful  country.  (See  ^  10.  &  i 
The  Danes  took  part  with  the  late  cmprefs 
RufTia  in  her  war  with  the  Turks,  the  immcdi; 
opponent  of  Denmark  being  Sweden.  In  i8< 
the  Danifh  government  acceded  to  the  confede 
cy  formed  by  the  northern  powers  againft  tht*  1 
val  iuperiority  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  title 
a  Convention  of  Neutrality.  But  this  league  v 
quickly  dillolved,  by  the  appearance  of  Admi 
Nelfon,  who,  in  the  battle  of  the  ad  April  of  1 
fame  year,  forced  the  line  of  defence  formed 
the  Danifh  fleet  before  CopcnhageBt  and  comp 
led  the  JDanes  to  agree  to  a  ccHatiou  of  arms, 
preferve  their  capital.  In  this  Ihort  war  t 
Danes  loft  their  iflands  in .  the  Weft  Indies,  a 

X  their  fetllement  of  Tranqueban  on  the  coaft 
Digitized  by  VjCjOQIC    Coroniami 
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lororMadel,  which  were  conquered  by  the  Bri-  they  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  exeritio^^ 
tiftanna.  But  the  difpute  between  England  and  of  the  prcfent  prince  royal  for  the  diffiifion  of 
tlie  bortbera  powers  being  foon  after  amicably  knowledge,  and  the  patronage  he  affords  to  fp>^, 
jdfufted  by  a  treaty,  they  foreign  poflefiipns  uave  cietiets  of  learning,  arts,  and  fciences.  Even  whiio* 
fiDce  been  all  reftored  to  them...  A  fcheipe  for  the  ftate  of, literature  was  very  low  in  Denmark^' 
difchargiog .  the  national  debt  of  Denmark  has    it  produced  fqme  meA  of  great  eminence  Jh  ma* 

thematics  and  medicine  5  fuch  as  Tycho  Brahe/ 
Bo'nrichius,  and  the  Bartholines,    The  mechanical 
genhisyof  Longomontanus  alfo^  is  difplayed  in  the 
Round  Tower  and  Chriftian's  Haven. 
(11.)  Denmark,  LAWS  of.    The  laws  of  Den- 


beeo  foggd^ed  and  followed ;  and  one  million  has 
iflready  been  paid  off.  It  defefves  alfo  to  be  m6n- 
tkrnedy  to  the  honour  of  Count  Schimmelman,  mi- 
nfter  of  ftate,'  finances,  aind  Commerce,  who  hhn- 
idf  poflefle?  large  eftatcs  in  the  Weft  Indies,  that 


nder  his  adminiftration^  the  /lave  trade  has  been    mark  are  fo  concife,  that  the  vvhole  body  is  con-r 


aboliflicd  among  the  ful^jeds  of  Dentilark.  His 
pbo  which  was  approved  by  the  king  on  the  2  ad 
Fcbu  1791,  was  to  be  gradual,  and  all  Iradt  in  ne- 
groei  was  to  ceaTe  on  the  part  of  Danifb  fubje^s 
ip  iSoj.  In  I J07,  the  etnperor  of  France  having 
lUnedcd  Pruflia  to  his  nodi  and  made  RuHTu  glad 
to  foe  for  peace,  announded  fuch  defigns  with  re- 
istl  to  Denmark,  as  made  it  neceifary  for  Britain, 
vber  own  (afety,  to  take  thofen«<u;  ftcps  in  her 
fflftics  with  other  nationli,  which  we  bav<;  related 
VdnrCopENHACtir. 
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taiil6d  in  one  4to  volume,  virritten  in  the  language* 

of  the  country. '  Everj^  man  may  plead  his  ownf 

caufe,  without  employing  either  Council  or  attorw 

ney  :  but  there  are  a  few  advocates  for  the  benefif, 

pf  thofe  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  fpeak  jn  thej/ 

own  defence.    The  proceedings  are  fo  fummaryt^ 

Ibaf  a  fuit  may  be  Carried  through  all  the  coui:J^. 

and  finally  decided,  in   13  months.     There  arc 

three  courts  in  Denmark,  and  an  appeat  lies  fronr 

the  inferior  to  the  fupcrior  tribunal.    The  \o\yef^ 

of  thcff  is,  in  cities  and  tovvns,  denominated  thp 

Byfogllds  court ;  and  in  the  country,  the  Herre4f'' 

imiATURE  OF.    The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  fovgds,    Cayfes  may  be  appealed  from  this  tp  the. 

fitd  of  the  Teutonic,  aiitl  bears  a  ftrong  affini-    Landjiag^  or  genq^al  head  court ibr  the  province  i 

fftothc  Norwegiap  tongue;  but  is  difagreeable    but  the  final  appeal  lies  to  the  UigbKight  in  Co.** 

toUnngers,  on  rfccotmt  of  thcdrawlmg  tone  with    jjenhagen,  where  the  king  prcfides  tri  perfon,  af. 

vtfch  it  is  pronolmced.    They  have  borrowed    fitted  by  the  prime  nobility.    The  judges  of  tl^. 

toy  words  from  the  German  \  and,  indeed,  the    two  courts  arc  appointed  by  his  letters  patent,  Ui 

M0  Dotch  is  ufed  in.  common  difcourfe  by  the    titziidii\cXfArrAttec9M(c^  durante  bene  phcito^  Thcftj' 

are  puniihable  for  any  mifdemeanours  of  whichT 

they  may  be  guilty  ;  and  whea  convi^cd  of  hiu 
vihgpafled  an  unjuft  fentcnce,  fliey  are  condemn-' 

.^   ,^  ,  ,,   -    cd  to  make    reparation   to  the  injured    party^ 

ftit  there  is  not  another  feft  in  thefe  kingdoms*  Their  falaries  are  very  inconfiderable,  and  pai<l, 
Tliebt(hq>s  are,  properly  fpeaking,  only  foper-  out  of  the  king's  treauiry,  from  tlie  fines  of  tlii 
nfeWants,  or  frimi  inter  pares.  They  have  no  delinquents,  befides  a  imall  gratuity  /rom  th«* 
■  Caitfiedrah,' C6cie$a(lical  courts,  or  temporalities,  plaintiflT  and  defendant  when  fentehce  is  paflecl^ 
fiA"  bufincfs  is  to  in(pe6t  the  dodtrine  and  mo-  Such  is  the  peculiar  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  city 
tti  of  the  iqfenor  clergy.  The  revenue  of  the  of  Copenhagen,  tjiat  caufcs  appealed  froni  the  By*' 
^liftop  of  Copenhagen  amounts  to  about  2009  fix-  foglids 'court,  inftead  of  pafliing  through  Jthe  pro- 
tori ;   and  this  is  the  ncheft  benefice  in  the    vincial  court,  are  tried  by  the  bm-gomafter ;  and 


ttCtt,  th?  gentry,  and  the  bui^jhers,' who  like- 
M  imder^d  French,  aiird  ipeak  iC  Huently. 
IIk  Lutheran  do(!lr7n^  is  univerially  embraced 
tbn|i;bout  all  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway ;  fo 


BipJom.  The  clersry  ;ftt  wholly  dependant  on 
Ifce  •government.  They  never  interrneddle,  nor 
iit  employed  or  confulted  iio  civil  affairs.  They, 
Kwhelcfs,  havfr  ac^tiired  great  influence,  and 
tnAed  a  fort  of  fpiritual  tyranny  over  the  minds 
^  tfae  common  people,  by  whom  they  are  much 
ttwfed.  They  are,  generally  .fpeaking,  men  of 
ttanplary  Irves^  ana  fon&e  enidilion.  Their 
dnftches  are  kept  more  clean,  and  better  ad6med 
^  thofe  of  Cngland  i  the  people  are  great  lovers 
ttnmfic,  and  their  organifts  commonly  efttertarn 
tte  congregation  for  half  an  hour  before  and  after 
fewc/  There  arc  two  uhiverfitie^  in  Denmark  ; 
«*  at  Copenhagen,  and  the  other  at  Kiel  in  H61- 
to.  The  former  has  funds  to  the  amount,  it  is 
Wi  of  3oo»ooo  rix-dollars,  for  the  gratuitous  fup- 
PJt  of  3aS  fttrdcnts.  In  general,'  however,  the 
woes  have  made  no  great  figure  in  literature, 
^>*ich,  till  lately,  received  little  encouragement 
ttnoogtbem.  The  names  of  Lafrgebeck,  Suhm, 
>»d  HoIber;r,  have  acquired  fome  degree  of  de- 
fewd  celebrity ;  and  the  travels  of  Niebuhr  are 
ffingi^ed  for  intelligent  refearch  and  accurate 
WiwMtioo.    But  whatever  attempts  have  recent- 


eommon-coiintfil ;  from  whence  they  proceed  imj* 
mediately  to  the  highcft  court  as  the  laft  refourcef 
AflT^irs  i-elating  to  the  revenue  are  determined  iu 
the  rent-chamber  of  Denmark,  which  is  analo- 
gous to  our  cotirt  of  exchequer.  1  o  another  tri** 
bunal,  compofed  of  fome  members  from  this  ren> 
chamber,  from  the  admiralty,  and  college. of  com- 
Iherce,'  merchants  appeal  for  redrcfs,  when  ihej;;' 
commodities  are  feized  for  non-payment  of  dutit«* 
All  diTputcs  relating  to  the  fea  are  determined  by 
the  court  of  admiralty,  confiitiifed  of  commifllou- 
ers  appointed  for  thcfe  purpoft-s.  The  chai>cej- 
lary  may  be  more  properly  termed  ^  ftcretaty  sof^ 
fee.  It  confills  of  cUrks,  who  write  and  iluie 
all  the  king's  decrees  and  citations,  trar^fcribt*  pa-- 
pers,  and  make  draughts  of  treaties  and  aliian.- 
ces  with  other  nations,  'i'he  government  of  Den* 
mark  is  in  fome  rtfpe<5ts  comraend<ible  for  it»  po- 
licy. Jnftice  is  executed  upon  criminals  n\ith  ft- 
verity :  and  fuch  regulations  are  eftablfhicd  ^s  cf- 
fedually  prevent  thofe  outrages  that  are  daily 
committed  in  other  coiintries.  Koihan  p.rffumef 
to  wag  bis  tongue  againft  the  government,  far  1<^ 
to  hatch  fchemes  of  troafor.    All  the  ful^jc<5ts  are^ 


^  been  wad-:  in  hiftory,  poetry,  afld  the  drama,    or  fecm  to  be,  attached  to^j!^ei(jp^reign  by  tlve 
Vol.  VU.  Pait  K  2*  litif 
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Rolibery  on  the  high-way,  btirg-    upon  Sundays  and  holidays :  and  are  etnbodi^ 

once  every  year  for  about  17  days  in  their  refpo< 
live  diflridls.    By  a  late  addition  of  ten  men  t 


ties  of  alfedfion 

liry,  coining  or  clipping,  are  crimes  feldom  or 
never  heard  of  in  Denmirk.  The  capital  crimes 
ufually  committed  are  theft  and  manflaughter. 
Such  offenders  are  beheaded  very  dexteroufly  with 
one  ftroke  of  .1  fvvord.  The  executioner,  though 
infamous,  is  commonly  rich ;  because,  btfides  the 
emoluments  of  his  office,  he  is  employed  in  other 
icandalous  occupations*  which  no  other  perfon 
^il!  undertake.  He  by  means  of  his  underftrap- 
per,  called  the  ^r^r^cr,  empties  all  the  jakes,  and 
removes  from  houT^s,  (tables,  or  ftrt-ets,  dead 
dogs,  horfes,  &c.  which  no  other  Dane  will  vouch- 
&fe  ttf  touch  on  ^ny  confideratioii  vvhatfoever. 

(11.)  Denntark,  manner  of  living  in.  In 
penmark,  all  perfons  of  rank  drefs  in  the  French 
tafto,  'ind  affect  finery  ;  the  winter  drefs  of  the 
ladies  is  peculiar  to  the  country,  very  neat,  warm, 
aind  becoming.  The  people  are  likewife  nmark- 
^ly  neat,  and  pride  theipfelyes  in  different  chan- 
ges «f  linen.    They  have  not  however  that  fpirit 


a 
each  t  vompany,  a"  regiment  of  infantry  is  increale 
to  1778,  mcluding  officers.  The  expcnce  of  eac 
regiment,  which  before  amounted  to  6ocol.  hi 
been  raifed  by  the  late  augmentation  to.  8oco 
'J  he  cavalry  is  upon  the  fame  footing  ;  each  rcg 
ment  confifting  of  17  officers,  including  ferjeanl 
^nd  corporals,  nnd  565  privates,  divided  into  fiv 
fquadrons.  Of  thefe  a6o  are  regular  and  the  n 
mainder  national  troops.'  The  regiments  of  foe 
and  horfe  guards  are  regulars ;  the  former  is  com 
pofcd  of  31  otiicers  and  465  mettf  in  five  compa 
nics:  and  the  latter  of  7  officers  and  134  meoy  ii 
two  fquadronft,  The  forces  of  Norway  are  al 
n<itional  troops  or  militia,  excepting  the  two  regi 
ments  of  Stmden field  and  Nordenfield  ;  and  a 
the  peafants  of  that  kingdom  are  free,  the  force 
are  levied  in  a  different  manner  from  thofe  in  Den 
mark.      See   NoRw.iY.      The    prefent   militar) 


for  mechanics,  fo  remarkable  in  fome  northern  na-    ftrength  of  Denmark,  confifts  of  75,000  men,  o 


fions.  But  they  mike  linen  in  great  perfe^ion 
The  yam  is  chiefly,  fpun  by  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  peafants.  They  are  very  little  a«ldic- 
ted  to  jollity  and  diverfion  ;  their  wliole  amufe- 
toents  confift  in  running  at  the  goofe  on  Shrove 
Tuefday,  and  in  winter  in  being  drawn  in  fleds 
vpon  the  ice.  They  a1fo  feaft  ard  make  merry  at 
Weddings  and  funerals.  With  refpeA  to  marriage, 
the  man  and  woman  frequently  colwbit  together 
on  contra<ft  long  before  the  ceremony,  is  perform- 
ed. The  nobility  and  gentry  pique  themfclves  on 
fumptuous  burials  and  monuments  for  the  dead  2 
the  corps  is  very  often  kept  in  a  vat»lt^  or  in  the 
chancel  of  a  church,  for  feveral  years,  before  an 
opportunity  offers  of  celebrating  the  funeral.  The 
taverns  are  poorly  fupplied  ;  and  he  who  diets  in 
them  muff  be  contented  to  eat  in  a  public  room, 
tmlefs  he  will  condefcend  to  pay  an  extravagant 
price  for  a  private  apart  ment.  The  metropolis  is 
but  indifferently  furnifhed  with  game.  Tl?  wild 
ducks  and  plover  are  hardly  eatable ;  but  the  hares 
are  good,  and  the  markets  fometimes  produce  to- 
lerable roebnck.  Their  fea  fifli  are  indifferent ; 
but  the  rivers  produce  plenty  of  delicious  carp, 
perch,  and  craw-fiffi.  The  gardens  of  the  geritr^y 
are  well  provided  with  melons^  grapes,  peaches, 
and  all  forts  of  greens  and  falads  in  perfection. 

(13.)  DENMARK,  MILITARV  FORCES  OF.      The 

army  of  Denmark  is  compofed  of  the  troops,  1 . 
of  Denmark  and  Holftein ;  and,  4.  <^f  Norway. 
The  forces  of  Denmark  and  Holftein  are  dividtxi 
into  regulars  and  national  or* militia.  Thefe  for- 
ces (the  foot  and  horfe  guards  excepted  who  are 
all  regulars)  are  not  feparated,  as  in  our  army, 
into  diftind  regiments,  but  are  lormed  in  the  fol- 
lowinc  manner:  Before  the  laft  augmentation, 
every  regiment  of  infantry,  when  complete,  con- 
fide '  of  »6  officers  and  163a  privates,  divided  in- 
to ten  companies  of  fufi leers  and  two  of  grena- 
diers. Of ^  thefe  163a  privates,  480,  who  are 
chiefly  foreigners  enlifted  in  Germany,  are  regu- 
lars. The  remaining  115  2  are  the  national  mili- 
tia, or  peaf  ints  who  refide  upon  the  eftates  of 
thoir  landholders,  each  eftate  nirniftiing  a  certain 
number  in  proportion  to  its  v  .lue.  .Ti  efe  nation- 
al tioops  are  occalioudlly  cxtrcifed  in  fmall corps 


which  Denmark  furnilhes  40,000,  and  Norwafl 
3 5 ,000 :  of  this  force  about  1  i,oco  are  cavalry  am 
64,000  infantry. 

(14    Denmark,  N\vAL  9TREN6TK  OP.  Frooj 
their  infular  fituation  the  Danes  have  always  et^ 
celled  as  a  maritime  people.    In  tfte  earlier  agei| 
they  were  ai  race  of  pirates,  and   iffoed  from  tlMj 
Baltic  to  (he  conqucfts  of  England  and  NormaiN 
dy.  And  though,  Imcc  (he  improvement  of  naviga^ 
tion  by  the  invention  of  the  compafs,  other  natiooi 
have  rifen  to  a  greater  degree  of  naval  eminen^ 
ftill,  however,  Uie  Danes,  as  they  inhabit  a  cl#] 
ter  of  Iflands,  and  poffe/s  a  large  trad  of.  fea  c<iiR| 
are. well  verfed  io  maritime  affairs^  and  arece0| 
tainly  the  moft  numerous,  as  well  as  the  moft  e*^ 
perienced,  (ailors  of  the  north.   The  greateft  part 
of  the  Daniffi  navy  is  ffationed  in  the  harbour  o^ 
Copenhagen,  which  lies  within  the  fortifications! 
the  depth  of  water  being  only  ao  feet,  the  ihipi 
have  not  their  lower  tier  of  guns  ion  boardi  but 
take  them  in  when  they  get  out  of  port.    Befidei 
large  magazines,  each  veffel  has  a  feparate  ftore* 
houfe  on  the  water's  edge,  oppofite  to  which  (he 
is  moored  when  in  harbour,  and  may  thus  be  in- 
ftantty  equipped.    The  number  of  regiftercd  fea^ 
men  is  near  30,000.    They  are  divided  into  two 
claffes ;  the  firft  comprifes  thofe  inhabiting  the 
coaft,  who  are  allowed  to  engage  in  the  fervicc 
of  merchant  fhips  trading  to  any  part  of  the  world* 
Each  receives  8s  annually,  from  tbe  crown  as  lon< 
as  he  fends  a  certifi^cate  of  his  being  alive ;  but  i» 
fubjed  to  recal  in  cafe  of  a  war.    The  ad  com* 
prehends  the  fixed  Tailors,  who  are  conftantly  « 
the  eniploy  of  the  crown,  and  amount  to  about 
4000,  ranged  under  four  divifions,  or  40  com(^ 
nies  ;  they  are  ffationed  at  Copenhagen  for  tw 
ordinary  fcr  vice  of  the  navy^  and  work  in-the  dock- 
yard.   Each  of  them,  when  not  it  fca,  recetvct 
8s  prr  month,  befides  a  fuffiGirat  quantity  of  floBf 
and  other  provifions  5  every  two  years  a  coi»pl«« 
fuit  of  clothes ;  and  every  year  breeches,  fto«| 
ings,  ftioes,  and  a  cap.    Sottie  of  them  ^'^.'^^.j 
in  barracks     When 
mented  to  acs  ptr  1 
conftf'^  '^f  Roo  men, 
of  Demnaiky  accordinu 
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t6£  15th  0&.  iSo;;^  condfledof  19  (hips  of  th« 
line:  viz  one  of  9^,  two  of  80,  twelve  of  74,  and 
Iburuf  64t  guns;  betides  15  frigates,  8  brigs,  and 
ij  gun-boats ;  but  an  order  was  ifl'ued  f(.me  time 
fince^  to  increaie  the  number  of  frigates  to  ^o^ 
and  conftantiy  to  keep  up  that  number.  For  the 
fiuoiber  of  ihips,  &c.  in  the  harbour  cf  Copenhagen 
in  1807,  fee  Copenhagen. 

{15.)  DkNMARK,  REVENUE  OF.  The  revenuc 
cf  Denmark  is  computed  at  5on,coo1.  ;)-year.  It 
irifeft  from  taxes  ;  from  the  duties  paid  by  foreign- 
'Mif  irom  the  royal  eftate,  crown  lands,  and  con- 
izations. The  taxes  are  altogether  arbitrary, 
jBd  therefore  fliiiStuating ;  but-  they  are  always 
|rievous.  They  commonly  conlift  of  cuftoms  or 
!toU|  for  export  and  import;  of  excife  upon  wine, 
iaiti  tobacco,  and  all  kinds  of  provilions ;  of  taxes 
«poa  marriages,  paper,  brewing,  grinding,  and 
ihe  exercife  of  different  p:ofeflinn8 ;  of  impofi. 
tioiison  land,  poU-nwney,  ground  rent  for  houies; 

d  motacy  raifed   ' -.--.__  !•__.«?,... 

^  for  a  portion 

•Vsnied;  but  this  feldom  -exceeds   100,000  rix- 

;4dars.    One  confiderable  article  in  the  revenue 

)H^  toll  paid  by  fot^ign  Ihtps  that  pafs  through 

'the Sound,  or  Ot^  Sound  ithe  ftrait  between  Scho*. 

laand  Zealand),  into  the  Baltic.    This  was  o- 

ijgHiaily  only  a  fmall  contribution,  which  trading 

Vttioni  agreed  to  malte  for  maintaining  lights  at 

^ortaifl  places,  to  dired  their  courfe  through  the 

p%e  in  dark  and  ft^rmy  weather.    At  the  fame 

•  fc  thefe  nations  agreed,  that  every  fhip  (houid 

fife  this  way  and  pay  its  (hare  of  th<*  expence, 

Hthfr  than  ufe  the  Great  Belt,  which  is  not  pro- 

wW  with  fuch  conveniency.    In  procefs  of  time 

ftp  Danes  converted  this  voluntary  contribution 

felo  an  exorbitant  toll,  and  even  ixaded  arbitra- 

17  fums,  in  proportion  to  the  weaknefs  of  the  na- 

hoo  whofc  fliips  they  vifited.    Thefe  exAdions 

wmetimcs  involved  them  in  quarrels  with  fheir 

wgbbours,  and  the  toll  was  regulated  in  repeat* 

M  treaties, 

(16.^  Denmark,  slavish  condition  or  the 
HOPLB  IN.  The  Danifli  nobility  and  gentry  are 
«hicluded  in  the  term  noblejfe ;  and  formerly 
"0«  were  no  diftindions  of  title :  but  within  thefe 
?« w  So  years,  fome  favourites  have  been  digni- 
«a  with  the  titles  of  €ownt  and  baron.  Thefe, 
»d  thefe  only,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  difpofing 
w^eir  eftatea  by  will;  though  others  may 
ffltte  particular  difpotitjons,  provided  they  have 
■rtntft  to  procure  the  king's  approbation  and 
gnitnre.  The  nobleflc  of  Denmark  formerly 
™  at  their  own  feats  with  great  m;»gnificence ; 
I  *w  tt  the  conventions  of  eftates  met  the  king  with 
■"|Mrou8  and  fuberb  retinues;  but  fince  he  be- 
I  «»e  abfolute,  they  are  fo  impoverifhed  by  exor- 
w  ^^  *^'^  ^^^^  "°  ^^^^^  procure  fubfif- 
W  '  *"**'  ^^  ^^^  ""^^  P**"^  *'^^  obfcurely  in 
g|»  comer  of  their  rained  country  palaces,  un- 
*»  tUey  have  intereft  enough  to  procure  fome 
W^ymcatat  court.    They  no  longer  inherit  the 

^  and  virtues  of  their  anceftors;  but  are  be- 

«»e  fenriic,  indolent,  oftentatious,  extravagant, 

^oppreOive.     Their  general  chara^er   is  a 

^?^  compofition  of  pride  and  meannefs,  info- 
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WW,  has  a  right  to  out  third  1.  his  purchafe  iTio^'. 
nev  :  biJt  thf  lands  arc  fo  burdened  with  unpoli- 
tions,  that  there  w(.u»d  be  »u)  danvterot  an  anciia- 
lion,  even  though  this  rellridlion  was  not  m  lurce. 
Nay,  fome  gentlemen  in  the  ifland  of  Zealand 
have  adtually  oft'ered  to  mr.ke  a  furrender  to  the 
king*  of  large  tracts  <»f  very  tt^rtile  land  in  the  hl.ind 
of  Zealand,  if  his  majefty  would  beple.:fed  to  ac- 
cept of  them  in  place  of  the  im;.olition8  laid  on 
them.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe,  bv  the  law 
of  Denmark,  if  any  ellate  is  burdened  beyond 
what  it  can  bear,  the  owner  muft  make  up  the 
deficiency  out  of  his  other  eftates,  if  he  has  any. 
Hence  the  king  generally  reful'es  fuch  offers;  and 
fome  gentlemen  have  been  tranfp\)rted  witt?  joy, 
when  they  heard,  that  bis  majffly  had  been  f^ractou/'- 
ly  phafed  to  accept  their  ^bole  eftates*  This  op- 
preflion  of  the  .nobles  by  the  king  produces  in 
them  a  like  difpofition  to  opprefs  the  commons  ; 
aftd  the  confequence  of  all  this  is,  that  extra va- 
for  maintaining  foTtificationsj  gancc  and  diflipation  reign  in  the  higheft  degree^ 
to  the.  king's  daughter  when    The  courtiers  maintain  iplendid  equipages,  wear 

fine  clothes,  drink  a  va(J  quantity  of  French  v<^ine. 


larcbaJer 


poverty.    If  any  gentleman  can  find  a 
tor  his  ellate^  tb6  Jung,  by  the  t>anifli 


and  indulge  themfelves  with  eating  to  excels. 
Such  as  derive  money  from  their  employments, 
inftead   of  purchafing  land  in  Denmark,    remit 
their  cafli  to  the  banks  of  Hamburgh  and  Am- 
fterdam.    The  merchants  and  burghers  tread  iij 
the  Heps  of  their  foperiors:  they  fpend  all  their 
gains  in  luxury  and  pkafure,  afraid  of  incurring 
the  fufpicion  of  affluence,  and  being  ftripped  by 
taxation.    Thepeafant,  or  boor,  follows  the  fume 
example.     No  foo  er  has  he  earned  a  nx-dollir 
than  he  haptens  to  fpend  it  in  brandy,  leaftit  fhould 
fall   into  the  hands  of  his  opprtlfive   tandlcid.' 
This  lower  clafs  of  .people  are  as  abfoiut.    flaves 
IS  the  negroes  in  the   Weft  indies,  except  that 
they  are  not  fubjeA  tp  whips  for  trivial  faults. 
It  is  even  faid  that  they  fubuft  upon  much  '  ird- 
er  fare.    The  value  of  eftates  is  not  computed  by 
the  number  of  acreSji  but  by  the  ftock  of  boors, 
who»  like  the  timber,  are  reckoned  a  parcel  of 
the  freehold  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  wretched 
than  the  ftate  of  thefe  boors.    They  feed  upon 
ftock  fifti,  falted  meats,  and  other  coarfe  diet: 
there  is  not  the  leaft  piece  of  furniture  of  any  va- 
lue in  their  houfes,  except  feather  beds,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  plenty  in  Denmark ;  and  which  are 
ufed  not  only  as  beds  to  lie  on  but  as  blanket? 
for  covering.    After  the  boor  has  toiled  like  a 
flave  to  raife  the  king's  t.?xes,  he  muft  pay  the  o- 
verplus  of  his  toil  to  his  ^  eedy  landlord.     Should 
he  improve  his  ground  and  repair  his  farm  houfe, 
his  cruel  mafter  will  immediately  tranfplant  liim 
to  a  barren  farm  and  a  naked  habitation,  that  he 
may  let  the  improved  ground  to  another  tenant 
at  a  higher  price.    The  p^afants  Ukewife  fi'ftain 
a  great  deal  of  damage  and  violence  from  the  li- 
centious foldiers  that  are  quarteretl  in  their  h<  ufes. 
They  are  alfo  obliged  to  fomilh  horfes  and  wag- 
gons for  the  royal  fatpily,  and  all  their  attendants 
when  the  king  makes  a  progrefs  through  the  coun- 
try, or  removes  his  refidence  from  one  pa:ace  to 
another.     On  fuch   occafions  the  neighbouring: 
boors  are  fummoned  to  afTemble  with  their  cattle 
and  carriages,  and  not  only  to  live  at  their  owa 
expence,  but  to  bear  every  fptci.s  .^f  t.utragr  from 
the  meaoeft  lacquies  of  thofe  who  attend  his  ma- 
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lefty.  TbU  ftate  of  pppreflfion  and  wretchednefs  anecdote, 
which  waa  left  or  more  experienced  by  alf  ranks 
in  Denmark  from  1660  till  I787»  has  been  gradii« 
filly  melioT'ated  fince  the  latter  period.  The  chains 
6f  feudal  (lavery  were  then  broken,  thr6iigh  the 
intereft  of  his  royal  highnefs  the  prince  and  heir 
Apparent  to  the  crown ;  and  the  prifonerp,  for 
fiich  they  might  be  called,  were  declared  free. 
Kotwithftanding  the  femonArances^  which  were 
jfnade  againft  this  by  the  landed  gentry,  were  very 
numerous,  yet,  after  a  minute  examination  of  the 
•whole,  an  edi<!l  was  iflfued  which  reftored  thepea- 
fents  to  their  long  loft  liberty.  A  number  of 
grievrincesi  under  which  the  peafantry  laboured^ 
were  likewife  aboliflied  at  the  fame  time.  It  alfo 
adds  greatly  to  t he » honour  thus  gained  by  this 
prince,  the  excellent  meafures  he  has  adopted  for 
the  Aippreffion  of  beggars,  with  whom  the  coun- 
try was  over-run,  by  the  moft  extenfive  enquiries 
into  thef  ftate  of  the  poor  thrpughout  the  king- 
dom, and  the  encouragement  of  induilry  ;  the 
Wife  regulations  he  has  introduced  into  the  corn 
trade,  equally  beneficial  to  the  landed  iiitereft  an<l 
'to  the  poofj  ana  the  judicious  laws,  which  under 
liis  influence  have  been  made  to  encourage  foreign- 
ers to  fettle  in  Iceland. 

DENMEAD,  a  village  in  Hampftiirp. 
^  DENfi,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  county  of 
Acmen*  ^o  mHes  E.  of  Zebid.    Lon.  43.  45.  E. 
jLat.  14.  15.  N. 

DEN*NEY*s  RIVER,  a  river  o^  the  United  States, 
in  the  diftrift  of  Maine,  22  miles  F.  of  Machias. 
I'he  country  between  this  riyer  and  Machias,  in 
1794,  was  a  wildemefs.  The  hanks  of  the  river 
%v'ere  at  this  time  thinly  fettled  by  a  regular  and 
tvell  difpoled  people, 

'  (1.)  DENNIS,  John,  a  celelirated  critic,  the  fon 
bt  a  reputable  tradefman  in  London,  and  born  in 
X65  7.  '  He  received  the  firft  branches  of  education 
n  the  gieat  fchcJol  in  Harrow  on  the  Hill,'  where 
he  commenced  an  intimacy  .with  many  young  no- 
plcmen  and  gentlemen,  who  afterwards  madecon- 
fiderable  figures  in  public  af^^irs.  He  thus  laid 
-  the  foundation  of  a  very  ftrong  and  extenfive  in- 
iereft,  which  might, 'but  for  his  own  fault,  have 
been  of  great  ufe  to  him.  Hfe  took  his  degree  of 
A.  B.  at  Cains  college,  Canibridge  ;  after  which 
fie  made  the  tour  of  Europe;  which  gave  him 
fuch  a  detcHation  fordefpollfm,  as  confirmed  hini 
in  thofe  Whig  principles  which  lie  had  from  his 
infancy  ifnbibcd.  On  his  retuin  he  became  ac- 
tjur,inted  with  Drydcn,  '•yohcrly,  Congreve,  and 
Southcme  ;  whofe  converlation  infp^ring  bini  with 
a  paffion  for  poetry,  and  the  iftll^j  l^tlrej,  divert- 
ed him  from  the  acquifition  of  any  profitable  art, 
rr  the  excrcife  of  any  proftirion.  This,  to  a  man 
who  !i:id  not  an  independent  income,  was  un. 
c'';iibtedly  a  misfortune.  However,  his  xcal  for 
'^•e  Protcft«;r.t  fuctefiicn  recommended  him  to  the 
p.  ni  Mnriborcugh,  who  procured  him  a  place  in 
ri/:  cii-oms  worth  L.  120  prr  nmium  ;  which  he 
rrjcyt'd  tV;r  fomc  years,  till  by  want  of  economyi 
he  was  oiiligcd  to  »"-;fporc'  of  it  to  fatisfy  fomepref. 
r.r>r  dchnnds.  By  the  advice  of  Lord  Halifax, 
hi:ui\er,  he  nfefved  to  himfelf,  in  the  fale,  an 
Jsj.iuiily  fur  a  term  of  years,  which  term  he  out- 
lives ;^nd  was  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  reduced 
Jo  rxtremenectfiity.    >lr  TLco.  Gibber  relates  att 
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hich  IB  not  only  highly  chsrafteril^ 

of  Dennis,  but  a  melancholy  if&ance»  of  the  dil 

trefsful  predicaments  into  whtSh  men  of  gcnn 

are  perhaps  apter  than  aay  others  to  plunge  thcH 

felves,  by  paying  foo  flight  an  attention  to  tlj 

common  concerns  of  life,  and  tneir  own  moft  id 

portant  intcrefts.    "  After  he  was  worn  opt  (la| 

Gibber)  with  age  and  poverty,  pe  refided  withf 

the  verge  of  the  court,  to  preycnt  danger  fnM 

crec'i^op.    One  Saturday  nigbt  he  happened  i| 

faurtef  to  a  public  houfe,  whi^  in  a  flion   ' 

he  difcovered  to  be  witixout  the  verge.    He 

fitting  in  an  open  room,  when  a  man  of  a  ful 

ous  appearance  happened  to  come  in.    There 

fomething  about  the  man  which  denoted  to 

Dennis  that  he  was  a  bailift;     This  ftruck  |i| 

with  a  panip ;  he  was  afraid  bis  liberty  was  at  J 

end;  he  fat  in  the  utmoft  folicitude,  but  durft  oj 

offer  to  ftir  lejift  tie  ihould  be  feized  upon.    Aftj 

an  hour  or  two  had  pafled  in  this  paintul  apzicr' 

at  laft  the  clock  llruck  XH  j  when  Mr  Dennis, 

an  ecftafy,  cried  out,  addreffing  himfelf  to 

fufpe<Med  perfon,  «*  Now,  Sir,  bailiflf  or  no  bai 

I  don't  care  ^  farthing  for  you,  you  have  no 

now."    The  man  was aftonifhed  at  his  bihavi 

and  when  it  was  ejtplained  to  him,  was  fo  mi 

afiTronted  with   the  fufpicion,   that  had  not 

Dennis  found  his  protection  in  age,  he  would 

bahly  have  fmarted  for  his  mUlaken  opinion 

ftrong  picture  of  the  efleds  of  fear,  in  a  tew 

naturally  jealous  \  of  which  the  following  is  a 

more  whim fical  inftance.    In  i704»  came  out 

favourite  tragedy.  Liberty  jfftrtt  J  i'ln  which 

fo  many  ftrokes  on  the  French  nation ;  thali 

thought  they  were  never  to  be  forgiven.    Heh 

worked  himfelf  into  aperfuafion,  that  the  ki«gj 

France  would  infift  on  his  being  delivered  iip*  ^ 

fore  he  would  confent  to  a  peace  5  and  full  of 

idea  of  his  own  importance,  when  the  coog 

was  held  at  Utrecht,  he  is  faii  to  have  waited  « 

his  patron  the  D.  of  Marlbproughi  to  defne  thi 

no  fuch  article  might  be  ftipulated.    The  dul 

told  him  he  really  bad  no  inteieft  with  the  ibt 

miniftry  ;  but  had  made  no  fuch  proyifion  fox  h 

own  fe<;urity,  though  he  could  not  help  thiokiii 

he  had  done  the  French  as  mveb  injury  as  Mr  Del 

nis  himfelf.    Another  ftory  relating  to  this  aW 

is,  that  being  at  a  gcptleman's  houfe  onthecoa 

of  Sulfex,  and  walking  one  day  on  the  fea  ftioi; 

he  faw  a  Ihip  failing,  as  hefnn^ied,  towards  him 

he  inftantly  fet  out  for  London^  in  the  perfuafio 

that  he  was  betrayed  ;  and,  congratulating  bia 

felf  on  his  efcape,  gave  out  that  liis  friend  hafl  « 

coved   him  down  to  his  houfe,  to  furrender  wi 

up  to  the  French.    Mr  Dennis,  partly  tliroujsh 

natural  petulance  of  temper^  and  partly  perbaf 

to  procure  tlie  means  of  (iibfiftence,  was  contiirt 

ally  engaged  in  paper  wars  with  hiscotemporaiie 

whom  he  treated  with  the  utmoft  Severity  :  aa 

though  many  of  his  obfrrvations  were  j«dicioi> 

yet  he  ufually  conveyetl  tlnm  in  language  fo>cW 

rilous  and  abuPive,  as  deftroyed  tlieir  intended  « 

fca.    And  as  hift  attacks  were  almoft  "^^'J?^ 

perfons  of  fuperior  abilities,   fuch   as,  AddifeM 

Steele,  and  Pope,  their  replies  ufually  turned  tt 

popular  opinion  fo  greatly  againft  himi  that,  o 

irritating  his  telly  temper,  the  more^  it  ^^^. 

him  a  perpetual  tctmctit  tc  himfelf  5  tiUatlW| 

•      •   Digitized 'by  (Lj'OOQIC  * 
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|Sff2  lot^fife  of  ▼icilTitudeSy  dirappdiDtments, 

ad  tiinnoiity  rendered  wretched  by  indifcretion, 

fad  faatefui  by  malevolence,  having  outlived  the 

iVfcriion  of  bis  eftata^  ^nd  reduced  to  diftrefs, 

jba  wbicb  his  having  been  daily  creating  enemiet 

iid  left  him  icarcely  any  hopes  of  relief,  he  was 

fMipeUed  to  what  rouft  be  the  moft  irkfome  fitu- 

,pm  that  can  be  conceived  in  buntan  life,  the 

mog  obligations  from  thofe  whom  he  had 

coDtisuaUy  treating  ilL    In  the  very  clofe  of 

days,  a  play  was  aded  for  his  benefit,  at  the 

btdeatre  in  the  Hay-market,  procured  through 

salted  interefts  of  Meflrs  Thomfon,  Mallet, 

Pop^;  the  laft  of  whom,  notwithftanding  the 

manner  in  which  Mr  Dennis  had  on  many 

1  Ufed  him,  and  the  long  warfare  that  had 

between   them,  interefted  himfelf  very 

for  him  5  and  even  wrote  an  occafional 

;uc  to  the  pfay,  which  was  fpoken  by  Mr 

'.    Not  long  after  this,  vi^.  on  the  6th  Jan. 

be  died,  being  then  in  the  77th  year  of  his 

Air  Dennis  pofleflfed  much  erudition,  and  a 

etible  (hare  of  genius.    In  profe,  he  is  fai^ 

t  bid  writer,  where  perfonal  fcurrility  does 

Dingie  itfelf  with  his  language.    In  verfe  he 

'  enely  uneqilal ;  his  numbers  being  at  fome 

^rited  and  harmonious,  and  his  fubjedls 

tA  and  judicious ;  and  at  others,  flat,  harfh, 

puerile.— As  a  dramatic  author,  it  was  juftly 

sf  him  by  a  wit,  that  he  was  the  m5ft  com- 

foftru^or  for  a  dramatic  poet,  fince  he  could 

i  him  to  diftin^nifh  good  plays  by  his  precepts 

bad  ones  by  his  exampUu 

|i.}D£!iAis.     See  Diontsius. 

.}  Dennis,  a  part  of  Yarmouth  in  Bamftable 

f,  Maflachufetts,   which  was  incorporated 

townlhip  in  1793. 

)  Dennis,  St,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  5  miles 

» of  Loft  withiel. 

5.)  Dennis,  St,  in  France.  See  Denvs,  N**5. 

I.)  DENNY,  an  ifland  of  Monmouthfliir*,  in 

Swm,  opposite  to  Gold  Cliff. 

>)-Dsnny,  a  pariA  of  Scotland,  in  Stirling* 

4  miles  long  and  if  broad.    The  air  is  pure 

the  foil  in  general  dry  and  fandy*   Oats,  bear, 

^'  potatoes,  flax,  and  clover,  ..-re  produced 

aftd  coals  and  fi^ee-ftone  abound.    The  po- 

in  1801,  was  »033. 

•)  DgNNT,  a  town  in  the  abo^e  pariib,  N**  a. 

DENOMINABLE.  «^y.  yenomino,  Latin.] 

may  be  named  or  denoted.— -An  inflamma- 

confifts  of  a  iangutneous  aflluxion,  or  elfe  is 

from  other  humours,  according  to  the 

cy  of  melancholy,  phlegm,  or  chol^. 

'i  Vulgur  BrreuTi. 

r^  To  DENOMINATE,  v. «.  [Jenomino,  Lat.] 

■  ••Wc ;  to  give  a  name  to.— The  commendable 

pyof  confecration  being  not  of  every  one 

|J|«yood,  they  have  been  conftnred  as  though 

■^M.  fuperftitioufly  meant  either  that  thofe 

P*«  which  were  denominated  of  angels   and 

JJjhi  fcoald  ferve  for  the  worihip  of  fo  glorious 

r^Kw ;  or  elfe  thofe  glorious  creatures  for  de- 

2^1  protedion,  and  patronage  of  fuch  places. 

f*jf'.-;-Predeftination  is  deftru(5tlve  to  all  that 

***^%ed  among  men,  to  all  that  is  moft  pre- 

2»to  human  nature,  to  the  two  faculties  that 

f"^«M*  M  men,  ttnderfkanding  and  vrill  \  for 
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what  ufc  can  we  have  of  our  iinderftanding,  ?f 
we  cannot  do  what  we  know  to-be  our  duty? 
And  if  we  aAnot  voluntarily,  what  excrcifehave 
we  of  our  wills  ?  Hammond* 

♦  DENOMINATION.  »./.  {denomination  Lat.] 
A  name  given  to  a  thing,  which  commonly  marks 
fome  principal  quality  of  it.— But  is  there  any  to- 
ken, denomination^  or  monument  of  the  Gauls  yet 
remaining  in  Ireland,  as  there  is  of  the  Scythians? 
Sfen/er.'^'the  liking  or  difliking  of  the  people 
gives  the  play  the  denofnination  of  good  Or  bad } 
but  does  not  really  make  or  conftitute  it  fuch. 
i>rfi^?n.— Philofophy,  the  great  idol  of  the  learned 
part  of  the  Heathen  world,  h)is  divided  it  into 
niany  feds  and  denominations;  as  Stoicks,  Peri- 
pateticks,  Epicureans,  and  the  like.  Sotab, 

♦  DENOMINATIVE,  adj.  [from  denominate.^ 
f.  That  which  gives  a  name;  that  which  confers 
a  diftid  appellation,  a.  That  which  obtains  a 
diftin<$  appellation.  This  would  be  more  analo* 
pcaL]\Y^denominalde. — The  leaft  dettominatiw  part 
of  time  is  a  minute,  the  greateft'  integer  being  a 
year.  Cocker. 

(1.)  •  DENOMINATOR.  «./  [from  denomi^ 
nate.]  The  giver  ojT  a  name ;  the  perfon  of  thing 
that  caufes  an  appellation.— Both  the  feas  of  one 
name  ihould  nave  one  cooimon  denominator* 
Brown.  * 

(1.)  •  Denominatos  or  a  fraCti^^m,  is  the 
number  below  the  line,  (hewing  tlie  nature  and 
quality  of  the  parts  which  a  ly  integer  is  fuppnfed 
to  be  divided  into :  thus  in  f*  S  the  denominator 
fhews  you,  that  the  integer  is  fuppofed  to  be  di- 
vided into  8  parts,  or  half  qqarters ;  and  the  nu- 
merator 6  (hews,  that  you  take  6  of  fuch  parts, 
/.  e.  three  quarters  of  the  whole.  Harrr/.— When 
a  (ingle  broken  number  or  fra<^tion  hath  for  its  de^ 
nominator  a  number  confiding  of  an  unit,  in  the 
firft  plaae  towards  the  left  hand,  and  nothing  but 
cyphers  from  the  unit  towards  the  right  hand,  1% 
is  then  more  aptly  and  rightly  called  a  decimal 
fradlion.  Cockers  Aritbm.— Denominator  of  any 
proportion,  is  the  quotient  ariling  from  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  antecedent  by  the  confequent :  thus  6 
is  the  denominator  of  the  proportion  that  30  hath 
to  5,  becaufe  5)  30  (6.  This  is  alfo  called  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  proportion,  or  ratio.  Harris. 

♦  DENOTATION.  »./  [denotation  Lat.]  The 
a^  of  denoting.  ' 

»  To  DENOTE.  V.  a. [denoto,  Lat.]  To  mark  j 
to  be  a  lign  of  j  to  betoken ;  to  (hew  by  figns ;  as, 
a  quick  pulfe  denotes  a  fever. 

DENOUMENT,  «./.  [Fr.]  in  dramatic  works, 
the  unravelling,  or  difcovery  of  a  plot  in  a  play. 

♦  To  DENOUNCE.  i>.  a.  [denuncio^  Latin  ;  de- 
nouncerf  Fr.]  I.  To  threaten  by  proclamation.— I 
denounce  unto  you  this  day,  that  ye  (hall  furely 
perifli.  DetOeronomj.—They  impofe  their  wild  con- 
jeftures  for  laws  upon  others,  and  denotmce  war 
againft  all  that  receive  them  not.  Decay  of  Piety. 
a.  To  threaten  by  fome  outward  flgn  or  expref- 
(ion. — 

He  ended  frowning,  and  his  look  denounced 
Pefperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  h'ft  than  gods.  Milton* , 

The  fea  grew  white;  the  rolling  wavesfrom  far,' 
Like  heralds,  firft  denounce  the  wat'ry  war. 

I  DryJen* 
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3-  To  give  information  agajnfl: ;  to  delate ;  to  ac^  ther  caufet  perhaps  which  make  great  alteration 

cufe  publickly.— Archdeacons  ought  to  propofe  in  dcnfity  and  rarity.    However,  from  the  eUf^ 

mrts  of  the  New  Teftament  to  be  learned  by  heart  ticity  of  the  air,  its  denfity  muft  be  always  dilfer- 

by  inferior  clergymen,  and  denounce  fuch  as  are  ent  at  different  heights  frum  the  earth's  I'urface; 

.RegliRent.  Jiyliffe.  for  the  lower  parts  being  preffed  by  the  weight 

♦  DliNOUNCEMENT.  »./  [from  denounce.']  of  thofe  above,  wiU  be  made  to  accede  nearer  to 

The  adl  of  proclaiming  any  menace ;  the  procla*  ea<jh  other,  and  the  more  <b  as  the  weight  of  the 

jnation  of  intended  evil ;  denunciation.— Falfc  ig  "          "                                   ""           -      -    -       ^ 
the  reply  of  Cain  upon  the  denouncement  of  bis 
curfe,  My  iniquity  is  greater  than  can 


.     .       ^  be  for 

given.  Brorjm, 

♦  DENOUNCER.  »./.  (from  dtnama.]  One 
that  declares  fome  menace. — 

Here  comes  the  fad  denouncer  of  my  fate, 
To  toll  the  mournful  knell  of  feparation,  Drvd* 
DENREHOUT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  £fcaut»   and   ct-devant   province  of 
Auftri.in  Flanders,  5  miles  S.  of  Aloa. 

DENSCHENDORF,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in 
the  ifland  of  Femerin,  4  miles  W.  of  Borg. 

♦  DENSE,  adj.  [den/u4y  Lat.]  Oofe^  compaa  ; 
approaching  to  folidity;  h<iving  fmtill  interftices 
between  the  conltituent  particles.— The  caufe  of 
cold  is  the  denfity  of  the  body ;  for  aJl  denfe  bodies 
are  colder  than  moft  other  bodies,  as  metals,  ftone, 
glafs ;  and  they  are  longer  in  heating  than  fofler 
bodies.  Bar<?».— Ju  the  air  the  higher  you  go,  the 
Icfs  it  is  comprefTed,  and  confequently  the  left 
denfe  it  is ;  and  fo  the  upper  pai^t  Is  exceedingly 
thinner  than  the  lower  part  we  breathe.  Locke. 

DENSHANGER,  a  village  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  near  Paflenhara. 

♦  ro  DENSHIRE.  «.  41.  A  barbarous  term  of 
hufbandry.— Bwning  of  land,  or  burn  bating,  is 
commonly  called  Denflfiringy  that  is,  DeiMtnJbmng 
or;  Denhigjhiringy  becaufe  moft  ufed  or  firft  in- 
vented there.  Mortimer, 

(1.)*  DENSITY.../  [denjitasj  Lat.1  Clofenefs; 
compadnefs;  dofe  adhefion,  or  near  approach 
of  parts.— Whilft  the  denfeft  of  metals,  gold,  if 
foliatetl,  is  tranfparent,  and  all  metals  become 
tranfparent,  if  diiToIved  in  roenftruunw  or  vitrified, 
the  opacity  of  white  metals  arifetb  not  from  their 
dtnjity  alone.  iVi-w/on.^The  air  within  the  veflels 
being  of  a  lefs  denjity^  the  outward  air  would  prefs 
their  fides  together;  and  being  of  a  greater  denfity^ 
would  expand  them  fo  as  to  endanger  the  life 
of  the  animal,  jirhuthnot. 

(4.)  Density  of  bodies,  is  that  property  di^ 
redtly  oppofit*  to  rarity,  whereby  they  contain  a 
certain  quantity  of  matter  under  a  certain  bulk. 
Accordingly,  a  body  is  faid  to  have  double  or 
triple  the  denfity  ot  another  body,  when,  their 
bulk  being  equal,  the  quantky  of  matter  is  in  the 
one  double  or  triple  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
other. 

(3.)  Dessity  of  the  air,  is  a  property  that 
has  employed  the  later  phiiofophers,  fince  the  dif- 
covcry  of  the  Torricellian  experiment.  It  is  de- 
inonftrated,  that  in  the  £ame  vefiel,  or  even  in 
wefTels  communicating  with  each  other,  at  the 
lame  difta'nce  from  the  centre,  the  air  has  every 
where  the  fame  denfity.  The  denfity  of  air,  r^- 
teris  paribus i  tncreafes  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
preffing  powers.  Hence  the  inferior  air  is  denfer 
ttan  the  fuperior ;  the  denfity,  however,  of  the 
?4wcr  air  is  not  proportional  to  the  weight' of  the 
«mofpherex)n  account  of  heat  ^^d  cold,  and  o- 


incumbent  air  is  greater.  Hence  the  denfity  of 
the  air  is  greateft  at  the  earth'a  furface,  and  de» 
creafes  upwards  in  geometrical  proportion  to  the 
altitudes  taken  in  arithmetical  progreiTion.  If  the 
air  be  rendered  denfer,  the  weight  of  bodies  in  it 
19  diminiihed;  if  larer,  increafed,  becaufe  kodiet 
lofe  a  greater  part  of  their  weight  in  dtnfer  than 
in  rarer  mediums  Hence,  if  the  denfity  of  the 
air  be  fenfibly  altered,  bodies  equally  heavy  ini 
rarer  air,  if  their  fpccific  graviti^'s  be  conliderabljr 
different,  will  lofe  their  equilibrium  in  the  dtnfer, 
and  the  fpeciiic  viiy  heavier  body  will  preponde* 
rate.    S^'e  Pneumatics. 

DENSTON,  a  village  in  Stafford (hire^  ' 

(i.)  DENT,  a  river  in  Weftmorbnd,  wbidt 
rnins  into  the  Lone. 

(1)  Dent,  a  town  feated  on  the  river,  (N^  i.) 
remarkable  for   the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  1664,   two  men,   father  and  A>n,   natives  of' 
Dent,  were  witnelTes  on  a  trial  at  York  itUKSS* 
thefon  was  too  years  of  a^e^  the  father  nearly  i^o. 

(x.)  *  DENTAL,  adj.  identalis,  Latin.]  i.  Bo 
longing  or  relating  t#the  teeth,  a.  {In  grammar} 
Pronounced  principally  by  the  agency  of  the  teeth* 
— The  Hebrejws  have  affigned  which  letters  are 
labial,  which  dentaU  and  which  guttural.  BactmM 
—The  dental  confonants  arc  eafy,  therefore  let ; 
tbem  be  «ext ;  firft  the  labiac  dentals^  as  alfo  the ; 
^x^usi'dentaU'  Bolder.  1  \ 

(j.)  *  Dental,  n  f.    K  fmall  fhell-fiflu— Two 
imaU  black  and  fhining  pieces,  feem,  by  thefliapesi ; 
to  have  been  formed  in  the  (hell  of  a  dental.  Wcoi*  \ 
tijjar^. 

DENTALIUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fliell  fiih 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  Tht 
fheil  confijB:s  of  one  tubulous  ftraight  valve,  open 
at  both  ends.  There  are  8  fpecies,  diftingui/hed 
by  the  aviglcs,  ftriac,  &c.  of  their  iheJls. 

DENTAR:A,  lOOTH-woRT,  or  rootb^uhn 
A  genus  of  the  filiquofa  order,  belonging  to  the 
tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 
n>ethod  ranking  under  the  30th  order,  SihqifjM. 
The  filiqua  parts  with  a  (pring,  and  the  valvules 
roll  fpirally  backwards;  iheftigmaisemasi^inated} 
the  calyx  clofipg  longitudinally.  There  are  three 
fpecies,  all  of  themjiardy  perennials;  producing, 
aonuai  ftalks  i a  or  18  inches  high,  adorned  widi 
many  lobed  leaves,  and  fpikes  of  quadrupetaloos 
cruciform  flowers  of  a  red  or  purple  colour.  They 
delight  in  fliady  places;  and  arc  propagated  eitbor 
by  feeds  or  parting  the  roots.  The  feeds  may  be 
fown  in  autumn  or  early  in  the  fpring,  in  a  ibady 
border  of  light  earth ;  and  when  the  plants  are  5 
inches  high,  they  may  be  planted  ^  here  they  art 
to  remain.  The  time  for  parting  the  roots  is  ia 
Odtober  or  November,  or  early  in  the  fpring. 

DENTATA  folia.    Sec  Botany,  GUgary. 

(i.)  DENTATUS,  Curius,  a  renowned  difia* 
terefled  Roman  general,  whofe  virtues  render  hiii| 
more  memorable  than  his  vidories,  flourifhed  A* 
h»  C.  %^^J    He  waa  thrice  conful ;  he  conqtiojed. 
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fk  Samol^  Sabines,  anU  Lucanians ;  and  gavi 
txh  citizen  40  acres  of  laiidy  alioiA  ing  fainjfclf  no 
BMfe.  The  ambairadors  of  tbe  Samnites  making 
BimaTilit,  found  him  boiling  turnips  m  a  pipkin; 
vpoo  which  they  offered  him  ^^old  to  come  over 
to  their  inttreft  ;  but  be  told  themt  his  defign  was 
not  to  grow  rich,  but  to  command  thofe  who 
vert  fix  He  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Tarentum* 
sd  received  the  booour  of  a  triumph. 

(i.)DENTATUSy  SicciuBf  a  hero  of  ancient  Rome, 
of  tie  plitean  order,  but  of  uncommon  merit, 
«boflouri(bcd  about  A.  U  C.  300.  When  di£- 
pQlesnu?  higii  Intween  thv  patricians  and  pltbei- 
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He  omits  the  JentUvIation  of  the  edges  of  the  Klf, 
or  thofe  fmall  oblique  inciiion.'  made  for  the  bet-* 
ter  rttention  of  the  prey    Grew. 

.(!.)•  DENTIFRICE.  ».  /•  [dens  and/nV.»,Lat.> 
A  powder  made  to  fcour  the  teeth. — The  fliells  of 
ali  forts  qf  ihell-Bfb»  bein^  burnt,  obtain  a  cauf-^ 
ftick  nature :  moft  of  them  (b  ordered  and  pow- 
dered t  make  excellent  ^/7/{^ir^j.  Grf<m*s  Mufaum, 
(1.)  Dentifrices  are  of  various  kinds  ^  gene- 
rally  made  of  earthy  fubftances  finely  pounded^ 
and  mixed  with  abim,  or  forae  other  ialine  fub-^ 
ftatKes :  but  theie  are  pernicious,  on  account  of 


their  wearing  away  the  enamel  of  the  teeth ;  but 
«S|  about  "tbe  Agrarian  law,  Dentatus,  loaded  more  eipecially  by  the  feptic  quality  with  which: 
«kb  glory,  and  advanced  in  years,  but  ilill  exhl-  thefe  earthy  fuftances  are  endowed.  On  this  ac-^ 
iitiflg  an  admirable  perfon,  fet  off  with  all  tbe  count,  a  portion  of  Peruvian^  bark  finely  pounded 
%iity  of  a  milit;iry  veteran,  addreifed  tbe  peo-  is  now  commonly  added,  which  anfwers  the  dou>« 
kmA  expatiated  upon  his  atchievementsand  his  ble  purpofe  of  cleiaing  the  teeth,  and  prelifrvnig 
ivJflups.  He  bad  ferved  his  country  in  the  wars  them  atterwards  from  corruption. 
is fears;  be  had  been  ao  officer  30 ;  firft  a  centu- 
M  and  then  a  tribune ;  be  had  fought  in  no 
Met,  and  by  tbe  force  of  his  (ingle  arm  had  fa- 
^tfaf  Uves  of  a  multitude  of  his  fellow  citizens; 
tad  gained  14  civic,  5  mural,  and  %  golden 
mk\  befides  85  chains,  60  bracelets,  18  gilt 
\hm,  and  ^3  horfe  tr^)pings,  whereof  9  were 
M  kSling  the  enemy  in  (ingle  combat :  and  he 
OTRceiveci  45  wounds,  all  before,  none  behind* 
Ikfi' irere  his  bonours;  yet  notwithftanding  al4 
iiib  he  had  never  received  any  ibare  of  thofe  lands 
iNdi  were  won  from  the  ene.iiy,  but  continued 

'fcg  on  a  U*e  of  poverty  and  contempt,  whilft 
pofTeflfed  thofe  very  territories  which  his 
had  won,  without  any  merit  to  deferve 
.  or  ever  having  contributed  to  the  conqueft. 
kcBtatus's  fpeech,  and  the  hardship  of  his  cafej, 
lid  a  ftrong  cfffbd.  The  people  unanimoufly  de- 
eded that  the  law  might  be  palfed,  and  that 
high  merit  fhould  not  pafs  unrewarded* 
of  the  ienators  attempted  to  fpeak  but  were 
■npowcred  by  the  cries  of  the  people.  At-Iaft 
inunber  of  refolute  young  patricians  rufbing  fu- 
&Qlly  amongft  the  crowd,  broke  the  balloting 
*tt,  and  difperfed  the  multitude.  Fur  this  riot 
ft^  were  fined  by  the  tribunes^  but  they  gained 

«r  objed  for  the  time,  by  getting  the  Agrarian    ^ 

*»  poftponed  Such  was  the  Juiiee  of  the  Ro-  Stockport :  7.  in  Lin< 
^  patricians,  at  one  of  the  mod  virtuous  per;-  %  in  Norfolkfhirei  bet 
ib  cf  that  celebrated  repvbltc  ;  for  it  was  the  9.  in  Northamptooih. 
it  of  Clncmoitus  himfelf. 

DENTDELION,  a  town  in  Thanet  iffe,  Kent. 

ITtrrELXA^  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
ittysia  order,  belonp-inj^  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
tf  fdaats.  The  caiyx  i»  a  five-parted  pcrianthium, 
%it2i  bull  fubulated  leaves  \  the  Aamina  five  (hort 
ihd^ed  filanieots ;  the  anthers  fmall ;  the  pe- 
^cnpium  a  globular,  bilocuiar  capfule,  the  feeds 
lie  '"baoped,  and  very  numerous. 

•  DfiNTELLI   ji.  /.   [Italian.!  Modillons.— 


DENTILES,  or )  in  archite&ure,  an  ornament 
DENTJLS,  5  ^^  coitiicbes  bearing  fom& 
re^mblance  to  teeth,  particularly  ufed  in  the  Io- 
nic and  Corinthian  orders.  See  ArCHiTECTURB. 
DENl  ISCALPRA,  in  furgery,  an  inftrumentj 
for  fcouring  yellow,  Ijvid,  or  .black  teeth;  to 
which  being  applied  near  the  gums,  it  fcrapes  off 
the  foul  morbid  cnift.  ' 

*  To  DENTISE.  v.  0.  \^iUnieler,  French.]  To 
have  the  teeth  renewed  Not  in  ufe. — Tbe  old 
count efs  of  Defmond,  who  lived  till  ihe  was  feveiv 
fcore,  did  Jentifir  twice  or  thrice  cafling  her  old 
teeth,  and  others  coming  in  their  place.  Bacon, 

(I.)  '^   DENTITION.  »./.  [i^fl/iiia,  UtiD.] 
!•  The  ad  of  breeding  the  teeth.*  a«  The  time  at. 
which  children's  teeth  are  bred.-  • 

U.)  Dbntition.    See  Msbicine,  InJex. 

(1.)  DENTON,  the  chief  town  of  Caroline 
county  in  Maryland;  fituated  on  the  £.  fide^  ej 
Choptank  creek.  It  is  laid  out  regularly^  and 
lies  7  miles  S.  of  Greeniborough^  and  37  SS£.  oC 
Chefter. 

(a — 14.)  Dim  Ton,  the  name  of  15  Englifti  vil- 
lages; viz.  Xi  in  Cumberland,  N£.  of  Brampton: 
a.  NW.  of  Darlington  1  %.  in  Huntingdonfhire  S- 
of  Stilton :  4  in  Kent,  N£.  of  EUiam ;  5.  in  ditto, 
^E.  of  Gravefend :  6.  in  Lancashire,  3  miles  from 
Lincolnfhire,  S.  of  Grantham  : 
between  Harleftonand  Bungay : 
ifti.  near  Oulney :  10.  in  North- 
umberland, near  Newcaftle:  u.  in  OxfordOiire 
in  Cuddefdoii  pariih:  la.  in  Sufit^x,  near  New- 
haven  :  and  13.  in  Yorkihire,  NW.  of  Otley. 

DENTSHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Rhine  and  Ndhe,  late  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  eie^orate  of 
Treves.     It  is  10  miles  NE  of  Treves, 

DENTZ,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 

*^*.«.    „.  y.   L ......  s,,. — .w««.—    diredly  oppofite  to  the  city  of  Cologne,  with 

.Ike oaiiltons,  or  dtntellh  make  a  noble  (hew  by    which  it  is  connedted  by  a  flying  bridge  of  boats 

over  the  river,  acrofs  which  a  very  large  body  of 
people,  with  horfes,  3cc.  may  pafs  at  any  time. 

*  To  DENUDATE.  v.  a.  [denudo,  Latin.]  To 
divefi ;  to  ftrip  ;  to  lay  naked.— 'Till  he  has  denii^ 
dated  himfclr  of  all  incumbrances,  he  is  unquali- 
fted.    Oca  J  of  Piety, 

*  DirWUDATlON.  «./.  [from  denudate.l  The 
a^a  of  ftcipping,  or  making  nak%\  ^ 
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HE^  :  H'LL,  a  hill  in  Cumberland,  W. of  Cope- 
Ifcd  for^. 

•  DENTICULATED,  adj,  [denticulatm,  Lat.] 
*  wi»h  fmall  teeth 

•  DENTICULATION  n. /.  [dmf'cnlatus, Lat.] 
lie  ftate  of  being  fet  with  fnull  teeth,  or  promr- 
"^     '^  rcfcmbling  teeth,  like  thofe  of  a  faw.— 
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.  *  To  DENUDE.  1^.  a,  [^denude,  Lat.]  To  ftrip ; 
to  make  naked ;  to  diveft. — Not  a  treaty  can  be 
obtained,  uniefs  we  would  denude  ourfelf  of  all 
force  to  defend  U8i  Clarendon. — If  in  fummer  time 
^u  denude  a  vine-branch  of  its  leaves,  the  grapes 
wjll  never  come  to  maturity.  Ray. 
DENVER,  a  town  nearDownham,  Norfolk/b. 

.  vi)  *  DENUNCIATION,  n.  /  [denuntiatio^ 
]Latin.l  The  adt  of  denouncing  \  the  proclamation 
of  a  threat  $  a  public  menace. — In  a  denunciation 
or  indi^o^.  of  a  war,  the  war  is  not  confined  to 
the  place  pf  the  quarrel,  but  is  left  at  large.  Bae, 
^Chrift  tells  the  Jews,  that,  if  they  believe  not, 
they  (hall  die  in  their  fins  i  did  t^ejr  never  read 
thofe  denuneiationj  f  Ward* 

,    (l.)  DENUNCIATION    AT    tHE    HORN,  in  ScOtS 

law.    See  Law,  Part  III. 

(i.)  *  DENONCIATOR.  «,/.  litom  denuncio, 
jLat.]  I.  He  that  proclaims  any  threat.  %.  He  that 
lays  an  information  againft  another. — ^The  denunci- 
Mtor  does  ifot  make  himfelf  a  party  in  judgment^ 
ais  the  accufer  rfoes.  Aytiffe,  ,y  , 

DtNUTAR,  a  town  of  Egypt,  oin  the  Nile,' 
i  miles  N£.  of  Shabur. 

DENWIKE,  a  village  in  North uriil)erland,  near 
Alnwick. 

♦  To  DENY.  V.  a.  Idenier,  Fr.  dentgOf  Latin  J 
1.  To  contradiA  j  oppoied  to'  affirm*  a.  To  con- 
tradict an  accufation ;  not  to  confefs. — Sarah  de* 
firedf  faying,  1  laughed  not ;  for  (he  was  afraid; 
Cenffis.  .3.  To  refnfe ;  n6t  to  grant.— 
My  young  boy 

Hath  ah  afped  of  interceiBon,  which 

Great  nature  cries— if  ay  not.  ^bok^ 

3.  To  abnegate ;  to  difpwn.— It  (hall  be  therefore 
a  witnefs  unto  you,  lerf  you  deny  your  God.  Jo^. 
atxiv.  47.  5.  To  renounce )  to  dilregard ;  to  treat 
as  foreign  or  not  telongfng  £6  one. — The  belt  fign 
and  fruit  of  denying  our^lvesy  is  mercy  to  others. 
Spratt, 

(i.)  DENYS.    See  DiONYSius. 

(a.)  Dbnys  d'Anjou,  a  town  of  France  in  the 
department  of  Sane,  and  cl-devant  province  of 
Anfou,  3  miles  from  Sarte. 

(3.)  Denys  0E  Canob,  a  towti  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Maine,  and  late  province  of 
Aniou. 

(4.)  DeiTvs  le  Gast,  St,  a  towrt  of  Fiftince, 
.  in  the  departm^t  of  Lower  Seine,  and  ci-devant 
jprovince  of  Normandy. 

(5.)  Denys,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de^ 
partment  of-  Paris,  famous  for  a  magnificent 
church,  built  by  king  PagobeTt,  fn  631 ;  in  which 
were  the  tombs  of  many  of  the  French  kings,  of 
the  conftable  Guefclin,  and  of  marihal  Tnrepne; 
In  the  treafury,  among  other  curiotkies,  were  the 
fwords  of  St  Lewis  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and 
the  iceptre  of  Charlemagne^  The  ci  devant  abbey 
of  the  Benedi^ines,  a  magnificent  piece  of  mo- 
dern architedture,  has  more  the  appearance  of  a 
palace  than  a  convent.  St  Denys  Is  feated  on  ihe 
rivfr  Crould,  near  the  Seine,  5  miles  N.  of  Paris. 
It  is  now  called  Franciade.  Lon.  2.  26.  £.  Lat. 

«  r©  DEOBSTRUCT.  'v.a,  [d^ohftruoy  Lat.] 
To  .       -        -    - 

things 

herb,  ufeful  for  deohjiru^ng  the  pores  of  the  bo- 


dy. More, — Such  as  carry  off  the  faeces  and  mmk 
di^bJtruB  the  mouth  of  the  ladeals,  fo  as  thp 
chyle  may  have  a  free  palTage  into  the  blo(4| 
ArhutbnoU  \ 

(i.)  •  DEOBSTRUENT.  n.  f,  [deoijfnai 
Lat  ]  A  medicine  that  has  power  to  refoWe  n| 
cidlties,  or  to  open  by  any  means  the  animal  pdS 
iages.--All  fopes  are  attenuating  and  deo^/hnad 
revolving  vifcid  fubftances.  Arbuthnot.  ' 

(2.)  DbobsTjiuents.    See  Detergbiit. 

*  DEODAND.  n. /.  [J>eo  dwuium,  Lat]  i 
thing  ^ven  or  forfeited  to  God  for  the  pacifyaj 
his  wrath,  in  cafe  of  any  misfortune,  by  wl 
any  Chriftian  comes  to  a  violent  end,  without 
fault  of  any  rekfon^le  creattfre  \  as,  if  a  bci 
ihould  ftrike  his  keeper,  and  fo  kill  him ;  ^ 
in  driving  a  cart,   and  endeavouring  to 
fomething  about  it,  ihould  fall  fo  as  the  c 
wheels,  by  hmning  over  him,  Ihould  prrifs 
to  death ;   if  any  one  ihould  be  felling  a  \ 
and  giving  warning  to  company  by,  when 
tree  was  near  falling,  to  look  to  thetnfelves, 
any  of  them  (hould  neverthelefs  be  flain  by 
fell  of  the  tree  i  in  thefe  cafes  the  horie,  the 
wheel,  cart  and  hdrfes,  anci  the  tree,  ^e  ttf 
given  to  God  ;  that  is,  fold  and  diftributed  to 
poof,  for  an  expiation  of  this   dreadful 
though  occafioaed  by  unreafonable»'  fenfelefi, 
dead  creatures :  and  though  this  be  given  to  ( 
yet  it  is  forfeited  to  fhe  king  by  law,  as  ewcl 
m  tfifs  cfafe,  to  fee  the  pHee  of  tbcfe  diftributd 
the  poor.  Cowe/.^ 

( I. )  DEOGUR,  i  town  of  Hindooftan,  jn 
country  of  Berar.    It  was  formerly  a  capital 
Mid  refiden^e  of  a  raja.    It  is  $^  miles  NNt 
Najmour,  and  75  NE.  of  Ellichpour.    t«W| 
12.  E.  Lat.  21*  54.  Nt     , 

(2.)Deoguii,  a  town* of  Htndooftan,  to 
country  of  Agra,  20.  miles  S.  of  Gohud. 

(3.)  Deogur,  a^  town  of  Hindooftan,  is 
country  of  Bahar,  ji  miles  8E.  of  6ahar. 

DEGLARY,  a  town  of  Afia,  In  the 
Alnrora,  10  miles  W.  of  Rampour. 

DEONNELLY,  a  town  of  Hindooftati,  in 
Myfore  country,  Z9*miles  NNE.  of  Bangalore, 

♦  To  DEOPPILATE.  T.  a.  [de  and  opfnio, ' 
To  deobftruft  i  to  cl^ar  a  paffage  j  to  free 
obftru^ions. 

*  DEOPPILATION.  n.  /.  [from  An^Mj 
The  aft  of  clearing  obArudtions  j  the  rembral 
whatever  obftrudls  the  vital  pailkges,— Thf" 
the  grofler  f«rt8  be  eiduded  agSin,  yetare 
diffoluble  parts  extra Aed,   whereby  it  * 
effeftual  in  deoppilationf^  Bro<wn, 

♦  DEOPPILATtVE.  adf.    [from 
Deobftruent. — A  pbyP.::ian  ^reicribed  hiia  a 
filative  and  purgative  apozem.  HarHfey*         ^ 

*  DEOSCULATION.  n.  /.  [deofiutatuHy^ 
ITie  aft  of  kiffing.— We  have  an  enutnertttOBW 
the  feveral  afts  of  worfhip  required  to  bcpeni«>>* 
ed  to  images,  viz.  proceffions,  genufkAio**  "* 
rifi cat  ions  and  deofculationj,  .StilhngfieeU  I 

DEOUGEN,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  thcpro»«'j 
ofSegeftan,  ^^  miles  SW.  of  Kin. 

DEPAINT.  v.  a.  ideptmU  W   ^ 


i 


T» 


clear  from  impediments;  to  free  from  fuch    pi^ure;  to  defcribe  bj^ colours;  to pai»ti*''"7 
gs  as  hinder  a  paflage.— It  is  a  lingular  wound*    by  a  painted  refemblancc.—  ^ 


\  painted ; 
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Corfica,  there  are  .83.^  Thefe  deQartmeiit«  it(^ 
much  more  equal  in  point  of  extent  t^anttlii^.proiA 
vincea  were ;.  fome  of  the  old  exteoTiye  proVincei 
being  divided  into  4  or  ^  depart mentSt^v^hiJii 


fome  of  th9  fooalier  ones  conftitute  etadtlv  oue^ 
and  in  fome  inftzinces  two  provincea  are  incliiiled 
in  one  department.  [,']£ach  j^epartnj^nt-  h^  b«en 
fubdivided  into^  di^rida^.  ^n^ ,  eap]i^ /[^ii^rl^t  ^^if 
into  cantons.     *  *    '     j  .■ 

^  ^i.)  f  DP*AHT0RE.' «../.  [from  if/«r/J    uA 


,-^ 


Hit'  x 

'UiSi  nff^ing  worfhip  to  the  iainty 
libit  on  his  ihield  deidinted  he  did  fee.  Spenfer. 
|.Todffcribe.-.       '^'^ 

Such  fsdies  fair'  would  I  dtpcdnt 
fa  roTjndelaT,  or  fonnet  quaint,  Gaj. 

'  [i]  •  depart; «./.  [d^art,  ft.]    X.  The  a(ft 
ipin^  away':  now  depdrtwe.^ 

i  bad  jn  <^harge,  at  my  depart  from  ^ratice^ 

To  many  pfiSSYs  Mai^ret.     '  Sbak. 

I.  Death.—    •       •   '  •  *  ••"    '  _^ 

When  yotrf  lit^ve  fefhSf'brcSH'a'Blls'lateft    going  iway. 

^       garp,'-''-  .       :••—:•>•'*''  r.     .       2        .     Whatbefidts.      '  .\ 

iJWSngs,  as  fwifyy  as  Ihe  poft  j^^n  rjip,  ..,     ^       Of  forrow,  ;ii?d  dd€;jftipf^,;,aod  delpatit, 

fWcre  brbifflit"mc  of  yburloft  anrf his  depart.  '     /Our  frailty  c^p  foft;»ijPj^thy.  tidings  bring  \.,    - 

r  ^^''     ^      !.  .  /  \.  5<fciif.        J>fi;^flr/irr/ from  this  Jiappy  jjlace..  MUtw* 

frtTitli  chytnift?3'  [Art^opqraf ron To  named,  be-.  — ^They  were  f*n  not  (5nly  all  the  white' our  Sa* 

'ptlie  particles' of'fi  I  vef  are  if<f/>tfr/r</  or  divided,  viour  waaUpooJ^arth,  ,b|it  fnrviycd  .after'  hi»  de^ 

lJoM;  X)r  (Jtbe^^metal;  wl^en  they  were  before    darturexixit  of  tpia  wqrid.*w^i^ioi«.    »«  Death  }  de- 

together  \n  the  Ctme  mafs,  and  coutd  hot    ceafe ;  tl^,  aift  of,  leaYijog  t]ve  prrfept  |Ute.  of  ex- 

inretf  any*  otiier  way. '  2)/^.— ^X^^.  }?.^y "*»ft>j  iftencp.-iHappy  w,a8  theif^od  prince  ia  bis  tjtmdy 

a,nquor  called  water  f^ depart*  Bdcdh.  defarture^  which  barred  luip.frum  the  knowledge 

^DcpAxY,  Id  geography,  a  town  6f  Frarice,    of  hisfpn'f  miferiea.  5tt^«^   3>A  forfaking;  ah. 

tdf^artment  <^f  the  JLower  PyYenee^,  on  the    abaadoning.:  iwth/rQ*^»-r-Xhefear|Qf  the  Lord#. 

L*  dpjMrfte  Orthes.  "     .  '      '     .  and  A;jfrflr/ttr^yr6iw*evil,  are  phrafes  of  l^kc  impor- 

fc*  T»'iyE>ARr:  ^:  n.  Id^m,  Yi:\  "t.  ^6^  tance.  TilWof-^,     -  •  ^.,  »..     ♦  :.     -       - 

tay  from  a  place ;.with/ro^  t>efore  th6 thmg''       ^a^)r Departure,  lij.havi^tion,  .la  the  eaitioj^ 

tWfi?ft^{t^'J5*^ppJe  ieparui.iw^y^  Sulanna^  or  j<yerting,^f  a^iip  ^n  r/jff^dt'  of  the  mgridian  it 

■  teo  i*ef'i|ir4'cn/^w^ffl;t^^^  unto^  degji^^d  or. fi^ed  from;  or  it  is  the  difference  of 

R go li' peace;  fo  i\Q'd£partcfjfrom  I'li'At^a  little '  longiiude^  eithtf  eaft' of  wcfl,  Between  the prefent 

fci.'l3»^rV.  10. — ^Tkey<j^rjWqSi^kly'/''c^    mendran  fhe  (nip  re  under,  arid  that  v?herethe. 

ttlcire,'  witn  fear'  and  e-rea't  loy,  an<i  did*  laft  reckoning  or  obfervaUon  was  made.  Thisde-* 


Id  bfiftj^*hiS''rfircip^s  wojdV'.^rf/.  ^i?»i;l.  a 


Sf;,"and  eVltlal 


parture,  any  v))ere,  but  untJer  the  equator,  muft 
*  *  ^  **  '  '  ' '' '  numbef"  of  miles  ia  a 
et  the  ihip  is  uncfpr. 
.  Jyi€rcat9r'p  failing,;  is^ 

aWiays.  rcprefented  .Vy.tjie  bafe  o^.^^.  righ)t-ang|ed. 


pjahe  ^riankle,  ^hcre  the  courfc  H  Uie  angle  ,qp-/ 
poBte.  to  it,  arid  the  diBanfce  faileu.i!*.  the  hypo* 


^^ ___  ^    ^i'^\,Mfd»    UK 

lR  dc^ri  f  to  revolt?  to  ^^^"^j^Mt^^^^    _«, 

FhitTfflfjTtffing  ana  laying' a^Vinft  the^lS^^^^ 

ji^^K^  atfrajffrprti  ortr  Cod;  Tdffl^i.lijc.  i'J."  th'ei:uftf ;  thi?  perpendicular  or  other' lee  being  ihc^j 

Vi  defift  froTii*'i'rero1uti<5h  .of  dtJlrti^.— Bis"*  dlffereiK'e  of  latitude.    And  then  th^  theorep^for^ 

jA-^--.^. ,  X..J     .., .....1  ^^i..i     1-  ^.  ,..   .^M._,' X,..-    — „iT.....  tothefine,; 

I  to  the  der  * 


.— ArhetfoBwas1nA^^W/>J^;  foffhedied.    "(3.)  DiPARTURt  from  a  jplea  or  matter,  *is 
iixv.  lijl— llprd,  now  letteft  thou  thy  fer-  '  where  a  man Tets  forth  a  plea  in  bar^of  an  a^ioh#>. 
ic^iT  ifr'  p^ace  accordifi^    to^  thy  word','  which  ^ieiug  replied  to,  he  m  his  rKioinder  (hewR« 
xxix.      .  V      1*^'.*  "'  •  '         another  matter  contrary  to  his  firft  plea i  this  is^^ 

to  Jea?^ ;    cafled  *a  departure  from  bij  bar*    It  may  alfp  .bo,j 
applied, tp  a  plaintiff,  who,  in   his  repUcation 
fh<e^.6  new  matter  from  bis  declaration.  PIo^, 
Cofh.ijy  S.  Sec]  .  ..... 

:•  DEPASCENT.  adj.  {defafcens^pii.]^  ^eod- 

»ag-       .  ,  .  .      .  ' 

*-*  To  DEPASTURF.  i».  a.  [frotn  depafUr^  Lat.]; 

To  eat  up  \  to  confume  by  feed-^ig  upon/  it. — ' 


.«]  •  74  iJtp ARTi  ni.  L  *^o  tjnit ; 
tiitftotti:' notjoufe. —    '.     . .    ,  .. 

You  hive  taad'difpatch  it!  private  by  the  cop- 

Jptt  are  wiird  by  hiixS  this/evening, ,    ^    \ 
Toiy»r/Rome.  '^  Een^Jonfony^ 

>l*7o  DEPART.  ii/.*tf.  \pdritr^  Vr,  partipr. 

J-l  Toditide  ;to  feparate  $  acfrymlcaf  term. 
•MPARTER.  «.  /:  [from  d^t^ari.l    One'tha 


uEPARTER.  a./  [from  ifjfliiir/.]    Qn.eJl^iM*  '^bcy  keep  thej^.  cattle,  and  live  themfelvcs  in.bp- 


■tt  metal  by  feparatidn. 


dies  paft'unng  upon  the  mountains,  and  removing 


IM*  DEPARTMENT,  riif.  [defaftfn^f,  VtX\  ftilfto  frefh  farid,  as  they  have  depajuredihe  for* 
1f*ttte allotment;  province  or bufirieft  afrignea *  iner.  Sp'fn/er. 


[*l»rticular  perfon:  a  French  term.— The  Ro- 
jji  Bert«,  during  their  command  at  fea,  had  f^- 
^  lUiions'and  dtpartments :  the  molt  confi'der- 
*  »a8  the  Alexandrian  fleet,  and  fecond  was  the 
^^.  A4utbnot. 
yDiPARTMEHT.    Thts  Word  was  adopted 


.  DtPATY,  ^  rock  near  the  S.  coaft  of  theinandf. 
of  Copland,  in  the  N.  Channel  of  the  IrlCh  fea. 
^«  To  DEPAUPERAtE.  v.  a.  [depaupers,  Lat.]. 
To  make  poor;  to  impoverifli ;  to  cpnfuroe. — , 
Liming  does  not  depauperate  ;  the  ground  will  nr.t  « 
laft  long,  and  bear  large  grain.  ^/cr^/W<-.— Great 


r'J^iafiooal  affcmbly  of  France  inftead  of  pro-'  evacuations,  which  carry  off  the  nutritious  hu- 
I  when  the  ancient  provinces  of  that  kingdom    mours,  def^auperate  the  blood,  jirbuthnot. 


******  luiw  uci^a 
noi.YlLPARTl. 


A  a  ♦  DEPECTIBL^J 


D    E    P 

•DEPECtlBLE.  /i/^.  [from  depeSUh 
l\)ugTli  datrlitny;  tcnacioiwj  capable 'of  being 
ewetided.— It  maf  be  alfo,  that  fome  bodies  have 
t  Irlrtd'  dF  Ti?ritbr,  and  are  ot  a  more  tUpcSlbh  na- 
tote  than  oil  ;*a8  we'fee  it  evident*  in  coloration ;* 
fofa  fih*!l  duantity  of  fatfron  w?n;.titt<an^ore  than* 
i'Very  ^itat  quantity  of  braftl  or  Wine.  Bacon^ 
*'  (t.)  DEPEbALB>  a  town  in  Weftmoreland. 

(it)  pEPBDALGy  in  YorkfHire,  W.  Riding. 
.DEPKHAM,  10  Norfolk*  SW.  of  Windbam^ 

*^ro  Dlt^ElNCT.  H97a:  Idfpcindre,  Ff  j  To, 
depaint;  to  paint},  to,  deff ribe  in  colours*  A* 
iibrd  of  S^/«^r.— 

The  red  rofe  medl!i»d  with  the  whltely  f^e. 

In  eithcr-cheefc  4ebefH&eH  livety^^r^        Spf/tjin 

•  Ta  DEPEND,  if./p  Id^ndo^  L^t.]  i.  To 
bang  from.—  ',  /,    i  '    .' 

Prom  :gttded  tooh  d^pinding  l^mps  jfifplay 

No<aamal  be^ms,  that  ehtdl'^te'the^d^y. 

,   There  i«  Jt  chKir;  let  d6\vn  frofc  Joy^, 
'  Svvftrong^  tbat  fr Airt  thi^.lbwer  end. 


/    186    )  D   E   F 

tatin  3  things  or  perfoni  of  which  »xkjman  bai-tbe  div 
minion  or  difpofal.— The  (econd  natural  dtVififa 
of  power,  is  of  inch  men  Whb'hjye  acquired  lai^ 
pofleffionBy  and  confequently  dcpepdaades  i  orde** 
fcend  from  anceftors,  who  haw  jfft  them  gre^tiiip- 
heritances.  S'nuifi,  6.  Reliance  ;'tnjft  %  confidence. 
—Their  dfpendahcfei  on  him  wer^  dfowned  intlus. 
conceit.  HM^rr.—> 

They  flept  in  peace  by  night» 
Secure  of  bread,  as  of  returning  light  } 
And  :with*fiicb  Ann  dependamif  (tp.  the  dayt 
That  need  grew  pamper'd,  and  forgot  to  pray, 

. .  t     .  .   ,    *   ^/*«^; 

7.  Accident;  that  of  y(bich\tbe.  exiftence  pf»: 
fuppofes  the  exiflence  of  fome  thing  dfe. — Moda| 
I  c^U  fuch  complex  idws  whi*:br  however ^bbk 
pounded,  contain  not  rn  them  the  fvppofitton  0^ 
fiibdAing  by  tbemfelyeSf'.but  are  cop&d«vd  aa^ 
prydS\  pgn^aruics.  on,  or  afFedfioDQ  ofjubftajice;  fod^ 
are  the  ideas  Hgnified  by  the  woriU  triaAgXc^  \ 
titude,  murder.  Locked 


-They  fay,  all  buttrah  thing»jVr/>^^/.         Sw'fi.'  (;,)•; DEPENDANT,  adj^  [from  deptnd.] 

fti  To  be  in  a*  ftare  inflnfeYrcfed  by  fom&  extei-rial'  Hanging  down.    4.  Relatltig  td  foinelbmg  pn 

caufe ;  to  live  fubJeA  tb  tbe'will  ot'ofhers :  iirTth  *  oual  *  3,  In  yi'e  power  of  anothcr.--pn  Goifc 

nftm.^^       •*                   ...,-.  w     .   /      *  ^^  ■''  thfi^moft  lugh,  all  inferior  caujesip^^ie  world 

We  work  by  wit  and  not  by  Witchraft  ;^  "     '  depcndani*  ^ooken^   .     v  .  .•  •  i  w 

'*.  (2.)*  Dependant, 


And  wir  depfnds  on  dtl^tbvy  tittiA' :"  * ~    ^  Shnk, 
-r'Never  be  without  tnoney,  tidr.  d/^nS  upoti  tb^' 
cdurtefy  of  others,  ^hich  may  fail  kt  a  ^incfi.  Bo- ,' 
con.    3.'  To  be  in  a  ftate  of  dederid'ence ;  to  retain 
to-th(«rs.-      '       ••  '■■  ■"'  ^  •    •    •'     •      •-.  ■• 
Bethende^rM     ;; 
Of  fifty  to  difquantity  ydiir  train  5  ;  * 

^  And  the  reniainder,  ,that  fhall  ftili  depend^  ' 
•  To  be  fiich  mean  as  niay  befort  yourage.  ^bai:^. 
4i'To  be  conneded  with  anything,  as  withjTaT 
cauT<^,  or  fdnfethin^  previous.— The  pe:4ce  atid* 
Wpfiaciii  of  7i  fdciety;'^^^^  on  thejaftnefsibrf' 
l!delity,  the  ttfmperancfi'iand  charity  of  its*  mem^ 
bers.  Rofieru  jr-  To  beJtt'ftifpcnfe ;  to  be  yet' tin..' 
d'ifetermined.— By  no  means  be  you  p^rfUaded  to 


.-ho.lWes  in  fubjt^ionfoif  at  t!^,^|{(;rjf^ion  of  3 
other ;  a  retainer^-^^'  g;r^at.4Wenient,pf  JcindD' 
appears,  as  >vel(  U)  the  gener^t  defien^anti^  fa  t 
duke  himfeif  Vifo,  and  yoiir  ^a^gb^er,  Sbaic^^^ 
For  a  fix^cleik  a  I>etfpa  reoQminen4^  aW<^ 
upon  hip>,„J5?hQ  pijpi  .fuK,  jl^oujfan^  PPWo<*» 
nion^y,  Cifi.r</:dQa.\rM>^  ^epchdat^j,  jbaU  q 


b^dme  h\s  profeMes.,  South. 
»  DEPEIJDENeE- /,^/.  [from  *|M«* 
'^DETEJ^pE^CY.  vThis  word>itb  nuiif^ 
tbeni  of* fht  lame  "iermii^ation,  are  .indifferemifj 
written,  with  ^tue  qr  ene^t  ap4;y.ar  pu^  at  wj 
aiithbrs  intended  to  derive  them , from,  the  ! 
or  FrencTi.    t.  A  thing  or  peribn  at  the  difp( 
interpofe  yoorfelf  in  ally  caufe  depending;  or  like    or  diTcretion-  of  another  .-rWe  iiivade  Ijie  rights  rf. 
to  bed&pen/lingf  in  ariycbuttof  juftic^.  Baeon^-—^  ourneighbours,  not  upon  account xifcovetottfoeftii^l 
Tl\e  judge  corrupt,  the  long  depending  Caiife,  -  but  of  dominion,  that  we  niay  cxeAp d^Mfdamaeu 


'  And  doubtful  iflue  df,  mlfcontlrufd  laws.  ;Priar. 
$:  To  DEPEHb  upon.  To  rely  on^  to  tfiift  to  ;' 
to  reft*  upon  With  confidence ;  to  be  certain  of.^^' 
He  refolved  no  more  to  depend  upon  the  one,  or  Co" 
provbke  the  other.  Clarendon  —  '         ,     ^ 

But  if  you're  rongh  and  ufe  hiin  like  a  dog*   ' 
Deitendypon  it— he'll  remain  in  cog.      ^ddion. 

•  DEPRNDANCE.  )  If./.  Ihom  deprnd^y  u^ 

•  DEPRNDANCY.  J  The  flate  of  hangin;g 
4own  from  a  fupporter.  %.,  Something,  hanging 
upon  another.^ 

Oti  a  tiei^b'ring  tree  defcending  light. 
Like  a  large  clufter  of  black  grapbs  they  ftioW/ 
And  inake  a  large  dependence  firom  the  bough.. 

Dryden, 
5.  Concatenation;  connexion;  relation  of '  one* 
thing  to  another.— Jn  all  forts  of  reafoning,  the 
connexion  and  dependance  9?  ideas  {honld  be  fol- 
lowed, 'till  the  mind  is  brought  to  the  fourfe  oa, 
which  it  bottoms.  Locke.  4.  State  of  being  at  the 
difpofal  or  under  the  fovereignty  of  anothet" :  with 
ir^o«.-^Every  moment  we  fisil  our  dependance  Upok 
God,  and  find  that  we  can  neither  be  happy  with- 
out him,  nor  think  oufclves  fo.  TUhtJon.    5.  The 


Collier  on  Pride,  a.  Sute  of  being  fubordinate,  rf . 
fubjc<%  in  fom^  degree  to  the  jiicretiofi  oC  aaotheri  ' 
the  contrary  to'foVefeignfy. — 

.  Jj^  me  report  to  him 
'  Y6ur  fweet  dependen^^  and  ^ou  Ihajl  find 
A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  ald'for  kindae&i 
Where  he  ifor  gface  ia  kneel'd  to.  5£aIq^ 

—At  their  fetting  out  they  muft  have  their  com. 
miflion,  or  letters  patent  trom  the  king,  that  » 
they  may  acknowledge  tb^ir  dependency  upcn  the 
d-own  of  England.  Bacon.    3.  iThat  which  is  not 
principal:  that  which  is  fubordinate,— We  fpeak 
of  (hefublunary  worlds,  this  earth  and  its  depet'. 
dencies^  which  rofe  out  of  a  chaos  about  6600 
years  ago.    Burners  Theory.    4.  Concatenation  r 
connexion ;  rife  of  confequents  fron#  premifes.— 
Her.madnefa  hath  the  oddeft  frame  of  (»&} 
SOch  a  dependcnej  of  thing  on  thing. 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madnefn.  Shak^ 

5.  Relation  ©f  any  thing  to  another,  as  of  an  c^ 
fed  to  its  caufe.— I  took  pleafure  to  trace  out  the 
cJiufe  of  eifeds,  and  the  dependence  of  one  thing 
upon  another  in  the  vifible  creation.  Bumef^i  T'Aet- 
rjf.    6.  Truft  j  reliance  t  confidencbr-The  cxp^v 

'  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC  UtiOfl 


1>  fe  p 


^ttOB  of  tlie  pcrtoriif^ance  of  otii'  d*flre,  f«  that  we 
call  dtpendenn  upon  him '  for  'h^p  Mid  "aiiiilance. 
EMng  fieri. 

(I.)  ♦  DIPBNMNT.  tf^f.  [JepenJens,  Lath. 
^'Fh%  as  many  btber  words  of  like  ttrmination, 
«ie  wrkten  wkb  rwr-or  ant^  at  thef  are  AippuiVd 
'40  ^iowi  from  the  Latin  or  French  ]  Hangini;  qown. 
«^)n  the  time  of  Cbinrles  the  Gt^it»  and  long  fince, 
the  whole  furrs  in  the  taiU  were  iefendait ;  but 
now  that  fafhion  it  left*  and  the  fpots  odly  worn, 
without  the  tails,  ^tttcbam. 


'(    187  ^ 


b  1:  1» 


See  APHotooT  ana  C>4emi8trt,  Indent i  and 

("3^)^D'  rHLOGlSTlCATBO  l^ITROi;*  ^*"^^'l    ^^ 

U.TBK»*HLo6i!iricAT£o'WArfia.  *  5 -Ae- 
EOLOOYy  Index. 

•  Td  DtPICt .  V  a.  Idephigo  dffiffum^  Latin,] 
I,  To  pair\t|  to  portrary  ;  to  repreuyil  in  c6?oUi's» 
— Tliecowaj-diOf  Lacedeipoft  drpiSed  Upon  their 
fhielcis  the  moft  terrible  b^eJ^fta  they  could  imajjioc. 
Taylor*  %,  To  defcr^be  5  to  feJ^Hent  an  adlion  to 
th^  miod.— Wbeq  tht  diflrai^ions  of  a  tumuU  are 


(1.)  *  DcPEvDEMT.  If./,  [from  deftntLensf  hfki,]  ,fenGbly  drpi&fd%   ewtry  objeA  and  every  occur- 


One  fubordinate  i  one  at  the  difcretion  or  difpo- 
lAl  of.  another. — We  ane  indigent,  defencriefa  be- 
iogtt  the  creatures  of  hiii  power,  and  the  ^/#if- 
dnff  of  his  prorideoce.  Rogers. 

*  DEFENDER,  u.  /.  [from  defend.]  A  depen- 
Uaat ;  one  that  repofes  00  the  kindneis  or  power 
t<f  another. — 

hr  What  Ihalt  thba  expeA, 

^   To  be  dependrr  on  a  thhig  that  leans  ?       Sbak» 

»  DBPeRDmOK.  n:f  [froirt  dtrerdituu  Ut.j 

"^ ;  deftrtt^ioin.-r-4t  may  be  tinjuft  to  place  all 

of  gold  in  the  non-omiflion  of  weighty 

MitperdUUm  of  any  ponderuns  particles.  Brown. 

•  To  0BPHLEGM.  l   v.  tf.    idepblegmo^ 


rence  are  fo  prefented  to  your  veiw,  that  while 
yoti  read ;  you  fecm  indeed  to  fee  them  Feltoti.' 

DEPIGNANO,  a  town  of  Kaplet,  in  Cala- 
bria Citra,  3  miles  SS  W.  of  Cofenza. 

( I.)  •  DEPILATOKY.  n.f.  [de  and  pUtu,  Lat.] 
An  application  ufed  to  take  away  hair. 

(».)DepilAVory  MlDiCMFs,  thole  applied  to 
take  off  the  hair ;  fuch  are  lime,  and  other  ca'uftic 
fubftahces,  which  ought  to  be  ufed  with  great 
caution.  Unlefs  they  deftroy  the  flcin,  the  roota 
of  the  hair  remain  unaffeded*  and  it  will  grow 
again.  ^         . 

•  DEPILOUS.  adj.  [de  and  pUus,  Lat.]  With- 
out hair.-^This  animal  is  a  kind  of  lizard,  or  qua- 


*  To  DBPHLEGMATE  \  low  Latin.]  "To  ,druped,  corticated  and  ^i/<)«j;  that  is,  without 
fixHB  phleg:mt  or  aqueous  infipid  matter.^—    wool,  fiirr,  or  hair.  firo<uft' 

*DEPLANTATION,  IT./  [4/cfi/tf«/<»»  Latin] 

The  a(fl  of  taking  plants  uo  from  the  bed.  Di3. 

•  DEPLETION.  If,/  [depleo,  depietuj,  Latin.] 
The^ad  of  emptying.— Abftinence  and  a  flendsr 
diet  attenuates,  becaufe  depletion  of  the  velels 
gives  room  to  the  fluid  to  expand  it fcif-  /Irbutb-ot. 

•  DEPLORABLE.  a4i  [fromi  d^ploro^  Latin.] 
I. .  Limentablet  that  which  demands  or  c^uies 
lamentation ;  dtfmal  \  fad ;  calamitous;  mifenbie  ; 
hopelefs.— This  was  the  dephrakU  condition  to 
which  the  king  was  reduced.  Clarendon.-^Ttie  bill 
of  all  weapons  gives  the  moft  ghaftly  and  JefhrabU 
wounds.  Templi.^lt  will  be  confidered  in  hoV 
deplorable  a  ftate  learning  lies  in  that  kingdom. 
Swift.  1.  It  is  fometimes,  in  a  more  lax  and  jo* 
cular  fenfe,  ufed  for  contemptible ;  defpicable :  as^ 
deplorable  nonfenfe :  deplorable  ftupidity. 

•  DEPLORABLENE8S.  n.f.  [from  deplorable.'] 
The  ftate  of  being  deplorable ;  mifery  ;  hopeleff- 
nefs.  Di8. 

•  DEPLdRABLY.  ad-v.  [from  dephrabh.]  La- 
mentably;  miferably;  hoplefsly:  often  in  fenfe 
-of  contempL—I^ot  with  Handing  all  their  talk  of 
reafbn  and  philofophy,  God  knows»  they  are  ^c- 
plorably  ftrangers  to  them.  South. 

•  DEPLORATE.  adj.  Idefhraiui,  Latiq.]    La. 
, ^^- „.  ^^^.,.               mcntable ;  hopclefs.— The  caTe  is  then  moft  de* 

(x«)  DEPHLOGJSTICATEDf   in   chemiftry,    plorat^  when  reward  goes  over  to  the  wrong  (ide. 
fr  thing  deprived  of  the  phlogifton  foppofed  to    VBfirangt.  . 

becoDtamed  in  it,  •  DEPLORATION.  «./  {from  diplore\  '  The 

(t.)  Dt^HLOCiSTiCATED  Ai|L»  Or,  sccofding    sd  of  deploring,  or  of  lamenting. 
''''"'"  "  ♦  r#  DEPLORE.  V.  fl.  [i^^/oro,  Latin.J  To  la- 

ment ;  to  bewail ;  to  wail ;  to  mourn ;  to  bemoan ; 
to  exprefs  forrow.— 

But  chafte  Diana  ^ho  hip  death  deplor*d» 
"   With  JEfculaptan  herbs  his  life  reilor'd.    DrjJ 
If  Arcite  thus  deplore 
His  fufferings ;  yet  Palemon  fuffers  more.  Dryd^ 

•  DEPLORER.  n.f.  (from  deplore.]  A  llfment^ 
er ;  a  mourner ;  one  that  lamMts,    / 

Aa3%itizedbyLjOO^DE^    — 


Ve  have  fometimes  taken  fpirit  of  ult*  and  care- 
Mf  depblei^med  it.  Boyle. 
Ii.)  •  D£PHL£GMATION:  ir.  /  [from  de- 
]  ^  operation  which  takes  awav  from 
ephlqg^  any  fphituous  fluid  by  repeated  diftil- 
ion,  till  it  is  at  length  lefr  all  behind.  Quincy.^ 
In  divers  cafes  it  is  not  enough  to  feparate  the 
l^iqiKoos  parts  by  depblegma^w  i  fpf  fome  liquors 
,  ^BOBtaio  alfo  an  ttnfafpeded  quantity  of  fmall  cor* 
|»«iifcles»  of  fomewbat  an  earthy  natore,  which  be- 
^ng aflbdated.  wi^  the  (aline  onest  do  clog  and 
I  toot  tbemt  and  thereby  weaken  their  adivity. 

(i.)DBrHtscMaTSOii  is  alfo  an  operation  by 
^^h  the  fuperabundaut  water  of  a  body  is  taken 
'nom  it)  and  it  is  principally  effeded  by  evapon|- 
tioQ  or  difttllatioo.  Dephlegmation  is  alfo  called 
CoictNTtATiOM,  pafticolarly  when  acids  are 

•DEPHIiEGMEDNESS. «./  [from  depblegm.] 
The  (Quality  of  being  freed  from  phlegm  or  aque- 
«M  matter.^The  proportion  betwixt  the  coral- 
tae  folution  and  the  fpirft  of  wine,  depends  fo 
iradi  upon  the  ftrengh  of  the  former  liquor,  and 
^^^Mhlegmedne/t  of  the  latter,  that  it  is  fcarce 
Pombte  to  determine  generally  and  exadlly  what 
^ity  of  each  ought  to  be  taken.  Beyle, 


^  ue  new  chemical  nomenclature,  Oxigfnovs 
'**»^«»  inviBbleelaftic  fluid,  of  fomewbat  great- 
^^^fic  gnvity  than  that  of  the  common  at- 
•jwre,  and  capable  of  fupporting  animal  life 
*w  flame  fior  a  much  longer  time  than  the  air  we 
?*JJ«i^y  breath.  This  fluid  was  firft  difcovered 
Iff  ?Ilf  ^W»  an<*  a  very  fliort  time  after  by 
•J'  wftcelf,  who  appears  to  have  been  entirdy 
^^tf<l;with  what  the  Doftor  had  done* 
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.      •  DEPLUMATION.  »./.  [d^lunuitio,  Latid.; 

T.  A^()Tiiming,  or  plucking  oiF  ifie  feath/srrs.  *.  [Jn 

("ureery.]    A  fweUing  .of  .tlie  eycjids,  giccompanied 

A^itb  the  fail  of  the  hairs  from  the,  eye*brbws. 

Philhj.  .   . 

^     ♦  To  DEPLUME.  v.a,[dffAndpJuma,Laiin.2 

Toftrfp  of  its  feathers.    .  .    , 

•      *  To  DEPONE,  V.  a.  [4eponOf  Lat.]     x.  To  Uy 

down  as  a  pledge  ouTecurity.    a.  To  rifque  upon 

i^he  fuccefs  of  an  a(l,veDture. — 

Oh  this  I  would  ^rpowtf    ,    ,  *.ro  ^-.j 

"  As  fh uch,  ail  aiiK  caule  I've  known.     Hudihras, 
' "  (i')  *  DEPO'NENT.,w..A  [from  def^no,  Latin.] 

1,  One  tbat,d<ep6fe3  his  teftimony  in  ^  court  or 

jOftice ;  an  ^vi4ence ;  ^ .witners.,a.  lln  granon^ai*  ] 
■  jSucli'vei^s  'as' have  op  active"  voice  are  called ^- 

pon^nij,  and  generalfy  (ipnify  a(5ion  only  {d^/uteor^  ^ 

I  Confefs.  Clarke's  Latin  Grammar* 
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m^nt^  carried 'hiif).  fafe|ibrough  niany  ^Si&»A^ 
and  he  lived  ;md  died  in  a  gireM.ftation*  S^fi* » 

UO  *  ^0  DEPOSE.  V.  a.  [d^no^  Lat.)  i.  To 
lay<lown ;  to  lodge ;  to  .le|.faiJ.^Xt*  iho^  anc  i 
^neither  advanced  pne  jot  fartlwfr  iaxo  the  ^.vor. 
its  furface  raife4  t^  a<i^it(aDf^ .  u^id  il^p^  viM 
itby  the  yearly  io.und^tioD8,of  the  Nile...irfiii^ 
ward.  »•  Tojdegtad*  from  a  ihjcone  or  high  £a» 
..t^n.—  /  .....:, 

.^    firii,  of  the  kj!^.5  wh^  Qn^llgf.  himb^comri 
— I'he  duke  yet  liy^s  thj»t  fttfinry  ihall  dept^ 
^  •  ,      •  .  »  .  Simkr^effn^ 

-r  Dfpofed  coqiuls,  and  captive  priQ^es^  mi^it  fasM 
.  pd-eceded  him.  .rA^/tr.,   3v,To.t^^  away  j  to  ^ 
veft  ;  to  ftttp  of :. not, in  ufe. —  .... 

Vou  niay  "my^  glory  and  my  ftajl^e.^fc^f*^ 
^  But  cot  my  griefs;  .Hill  am  \  king-  Cffthofe. 

,  _^    '  .  'J  4 Sh4fk€fpem 

A.  To  give  teftimony ;  to  attell. —  It  w-jas  ufuat ' 
him  that  dwdt  in  South warkj  ^  TpthiH-ftreet 


(%•)  Deponent  VERBS,  in  Latin  |jrammr.r,Yjri. 
di*/*  2f)  have  a^live'lignifications,  but  p.iffiye  ter- 

'^ininatlons  or  conjugations,  and  want  oiie  of  ^hejr  -dtpefc  the  yearly;  rent  or  valuatipn.xif  laitds  lyii 

"participles  paflivc,     '  *      '      .,     ..     .     •  ">  the|XQr.lh^  9V,oth^rj^p:\o^pg(rt  of  tb^r«Ia| 

DEPONTA^NI.    SeeCoMiTiA.  '  '  *  Bacon,    4.    Tq  e:^i?r,iflc  any  one  .pa  his  -"" 

(i.)*rot)EPOP0LATE.v  fl.[^;>(?/>tt7tfr;Lat.]     Notjipw^ufei^ 


'To  unpeople;  to  by  wafte;  to  deftrey:tnhahited 

'countries.— He  turned  his  arms  upon  unarmed  and 

Unproyldcd  people,  to  fpoil  only  mi^  defk'puLtj^^ 

fohtraVy  to  the  laws  both  of  war  and  peace. 

A  land  exhaufted  to  tte  laft  remains, 

,    ^Depopulated  towns  and  driven  plains.    '  Brfdm, 

(a.)  To  Bf POPULATE  is  expreltcd  in  the  Latrn 

Jangu'age,  not  only  b/  the  active  Vcit  dcpopj/itif 

and  the  deponent  veFb^  dpoptv/or,' hut  by  vertis 

which  one,  unacjuaiiited  with  this  fi,ngu\ar,  figure 

of  fpec<?h,  /hould  expe<ft  to  fignify  the  vey,y  oppp- 

ifitc  ;  viz.  populo  and  popular 9  e*  g»  Mduoium  agroj 

-'jpopulahaniur.  Cx{*  .; 

Lvhkqs popiilare  perfaies,  ^irg.  ., 

♦  DEPOPULATlOl^,.^.  /,  .[from  depopulate.^ 


,  ,    .   ..     According, to  our  l^w,.  - 

Jbepo/k  him.inthejuftice  of  his  canfe. »  .~  SW 

(2.'  ^.  To  DtPOSE. «i  a,  Tq  bc^  wiUicf8.^iosi 

(Jraignt  ilocid  up  ^nd  depo/ed,  a  lie  could  uotcfl 

f^om  th.emout,|{of,Zelman?.  Sidney* 

DtPOSiT.    See  Depqsite, 

'^  •  DEPOSprARY.  ft./.  Ufqfitarwj,  Lat.]  M 

i^ith  wh^rg  aijy  thing  is; Lodged .iii  trwft.^- 

J      '  igaTC  yop^alK.  ..    » 

— M^de  you  my^goardians,  mj^epofitcr,in\  - 

'.But  kept  a  refervatioa  to  bie  foUow^d  •»  ■ 

Wit h,Jfu.vh  a  number.  .        •  »-       W»' 

*  DEPOSJITE.  p;/.,W^^/4fi»,  Latino    i.  Asf 

thing, committed  to  the  trull  and  care  of  anolbinj 

»,  A  plqdge ;  a  pawn  ;ia  thing  giiven  as  a  fccoigj 

3.  The  ft,ate  pf  a-thing  pai^zieii  or  ple^g^d.— 1  wj 


^frhe  aft  of  unpeoplipg ;  bavpck  ;  Wa(^e* ;  dpftruc-  had  fince  Marfellies,  "arid  fairly  left  it:  theyA^ 

*^iou  of  mankind,—                     ,'.,.'.  tl^e  other 4ay.  the  Val^lio<3,  and  ©ow^tc  put  it 

Remote  thou  hear'ft  the  dire  effeft  of  war,        In  depo/ite,' Bacon •     -••  * 

Drpopulatron,                                                 Pbillipj.  *  T'o.EJBPO&iTE.  v.ifl..[<^f^/»l»,  Lat.] .  I»  'P 

•     »  DEPOPULATOR.""«./.  [from  depppulate.l^  A  lay  up  ;  to  lodge  in  any  place^r^Thc  eagle  got 

.{Jifpeopkr;  a  dellroyer  of  man^nd;,a  waftei'of  .leave  h«:e  to  «/^i^^f#  her  eggs.  V Mjfrangi.r-'li^ 

•inhabited  countries,                                    ...  den  wants  a  poor  fquare  foot  of  ftone,  tO  A^f 

*  DEPORT.  n>f.  (from  the  verb.]  Demeanouf;  where  the^lhes  of  .one  of  the  gre^teft  i»cti  eft 


grace  of  attitude.;  bph^ivipur  5  deportment.-— 
;•  '     She  peli;i's  feif         .       ;    •' 

In  gait  furpafsM  and  goddefs-like  'depott,    Milt^ 
*  To  Depoht.  v.  rt.  [drporierf  Fr.)    To  carry; 


earth  are  depqfited.  Garth,  a.  To, lay  Ui>at'» 
pJedge,  or  lecurity.  3.  To  .placed  /^^^""'T; 
5od  commands,  us  to  returb.  as.tahiiDj,  totj 
poor,  his, gifts,.. out  of  raej-e duty. ai^d.thaiikwr  ^ 


to  demean  ;  io  behave  :,it  is  ufed  only  .\vjth  the   .nefo;  not-  tp  ^e^^ofite  them. with  him,  in  hepet « 
'  "'  .    -  .        .      .    ^epting  by  tberp,  SpraSt.    >  To. lay  ^■^•T 

1*  lie  difficulty  wijl,  be  to  perfuade  the  dep^Jt^^ 
of  thofe  lufts,  which  ijave,,byJ  Hupw  pot  I'wt 
,jfafciDaiian„  fq  eudearod  tb^mfelves*  D^'J  ^ 
Piety,  •        •      '   T-ii  I 

,  .(i.)  •  DEPOSITION,  m/  [from  ii^''<J,W 
!•  The  aa  pf  gi.ving  publicly:  teftimpuy.-^*^  Tj 
.V(iU  exaro;oe..t,bQ, veracity  qf  the.feth^w^y^**^ 
jcircumftances  wfu^Jly  cpiiGderediq.^rf«f^wWiTrJ 
will  find  th^m  ftroog  on,  their  fidft  &r  ^*^^ 
—A  witncfs  is  obliged  to  fweaj-^otherwifi^htf^ 
2.  Tl*6a(aoC4j«2  - 
g  the  uuKes  own   deportment  m   tnarujapd.    ding  a  p^i]]ce;fro^^fove^tigntyw  ^.^locaiwp^ 
Ir  of  fort.'   2.  *  Demeanour  ;*  behaviour.—T/ic  cild-    Depoiitiqn  prcppriy  fignifies  a  Ipl^^n  dcpji!'*'^ 
Ijtfb  of  h1S  teinf er*!  ai:d  tbcYgrayity '^^f  hi5^yi/>c^      i% .W^i^bi«j?lcri{al, orders*. .^7^, j. 


Reciprocal  '-pronbun.— Let  an  j^mbatTacJor  deport 
Tiimfelf  in  t|ie  moft  graceful  manner  befoi:e  a 
prince.  Pope. 

•  DEPORTATION.  «./  [deportatlo.  Latin.] 
J.  Tr;r  fpnrtatipp^  exile,  intp  a  remote  part' of  f he 
domimori,  with  .p|o[)jbitior\  to  change  the  plfiqc 
of  refidence.  i.  Exile  in  general. — An  a»bjuration, 
y.  l.'ich  is  a  Jiportatjfin,  for  e.yer  iijto  a.forpgn  Uo4 
was  anciently  with  us  a  civil-death,  ^j/iffe^  ■      » 

•  DEPORTMENT.- or., /.[^/'jfflr/ytf»/,  FrO 
J.  Cojidut^^;  management  ;  m?.nncx  ci  a^Jlin^, — 


)  will  but  fweep  the  way  with  a  few'  notes,  touch-,   po/uion  is  not  valid.  4jlije, 
ii'g  tii,e  duke's  own   deportment  'm   that   illand.    ding  a  prince  from- fovertigr 
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ppfii')  0*f  <Hii»0^i$  x^  ^^  t;)*"  Tbe'prtyof  in  fevr  ftatelai-e  i^liliiedby  defeat  t]l#!rinftitat?Mi» 
l^xliigh  court  Qd^ahaoceiyv •» bv  the'dep€ifitioD»  but  generally  l>y  corruption; of  manners,  Swiftm 
pf  witneffes ;  an4  -Ibe^^^pka*  of  Tuch  te^^ulaf ly  ta-  a^  The  ftat«  jof  being  made  bad  ;•  degenenwjy  ;  de- 
Ibra  and  puhliihed,  >  are  .t<ead*  as '  tvidbntce  at  the  pravity.— We  have  a  catalo^ueof  the  bltckeftf  flfts 
ktting.  Fortheif>urpoiectf'takifig:dtptirition^n  ^  tbat  lyuoian  ti^tlire>  in  its  highefl  Jepraiyation^  is 
jBTMarLondony  there  is  an-examiuers  office ap*    Capable  of  committing.  Soitib.     3.  Oefamatioil; 

cenftirtir*  ^  fenf^  not  now  in  ufei— -     '  ' 

fliobbom'  criticks  are  apt,  without  a  them^ 


poioted  but  ipr  iwAt  as  Hve^n  the  emm^,  n^eom- 
pgkioQ  to  gamine  wkneflesiianiftutity  ^fraotwi  'lo 
f^  fiDQEmiifiioQeiis,*  tvro-i named  on'each  'fi^  P^ 
pmy.^(ee  or  tworof  tbem  to  take  the  d<rpofi- 
iMCAlkeK,  An^  if  tbe--witnefle«' reiide  beyond 
^'a  comrailfion  flsay^ye  h^d  to^xamine^thtdn 
jllrTe  ujN>n  tiieir  own  oaths  ;^and  lif  foreigner  ti 


For  dfpfan>ationiXo  iqiMFC  all  the  feK.  Sj&df  • 

*  7VDSPRAVE,  ^-«.  \deprayoi  h\t.'\  ^o  vi- 

tidte  ;  to  corrupt ;-  to  contaminate.— We  admire 

the  providence  of  God  in  the  continuance  of  fcrij)- 

tute,  notwithftariding  the  endearours  of  infidels 


l^tbff  oaths  of '  t«^  ikilful'inttrpretei'sv    The  ;ta  aboliiby  and  thefrandulenceof  heretickstov 
09i»Sii0ionera  are  -  iw^iti  "to  -  take  tte  '•< xanii-    pjra've  the  (Ame.  Hooker,^ 

jpttions  trulyi  and  witiiout  ptrti2llity»  and  Qct.  to  :         " '     ' 

inulgethem  till  pubUfhed  in  the  coBfCrof  chan- 
try {^md  their  «rierk»  aveajfo  bvern  tioiecrecy.  . 
|he  witnefltis  may  4)e  compelled, 'by  a  procefs  of 
ibpcena,  as  in  courts 'of  common,  law,  to  appear 


Wtio  lives  that's  not  'defraved<t  or  depra'ves  f 

Shake fpeare* 
..f».  DEPRAVEDNESS.  n.fi  [frotn  deprave^\  Cor- 
ruption ( .  taint  J  contamination  5  vitiated  ftate.-»- 
What  lins  do  you  mean  I  Our  orrgtaa)  dipranted' 
l^'fubmit  \o  «xi«miaation ;  and«whclt  tlicir  de-  .  »r/j,  and  pronentfs  of  our  eternal  part  to  all  evil, 
|i{ioo»  4r9  takiOA^  Ibey  are  tranfffiittxfd  to  the    Hammotkd,.^  ' 

■L.^ „:..  .._ ._ .  .  .......  »  DEPRAVEMENT.  »./  [icomdepra-ve.']   A 

vitiated  Itate;  corruption.— He  "make!  h  men  be- 
lieve, that  apparitions  are  either  deceptions  of  fight^ 
or  •melancholy  deprviMnrenij  of- fancy.  •Br'&wn^ 
..  *  DEPRAVER.  If  /.  [from  drprave.}'  A  cor- 
.rupCeC'i'hetha*  caufesdepravity,        .  ••     ^       ► 
..A  ©fePRAVITY.  »./.  [from  ^*^«*v.]    Cor- 
ruption  ;  a  vitiated  ftate.       .    -       . 
*    *  r«  DEPRECATE.  v,a.    u  To  beg  off ;  tQ 
pray  deliverance  from  ;  to  avert  by  prayer.— Tn 
.  dfprecnting  of  evil,  we  make  an  bumble  acknow- 
ledgment of  guilt,  and  of  God's  juftice  in  ehafti- 
•fing,  as  well  as  clemency  in  fpnHng  the  guilty. 
i^O^w.— Poverty  indeed,  in  all  its  degrees,  meu 
are  eafily  perfuaded  to  deprec  He  from  themfelvee. 
RdgeFj.  ^  a.  To  implore  mercy  of:   this  is  not 
proper,-^  •       . '        *. 

At  length  he  ftts 
Thoie  darts,  whofe  points  make  gods  adore  • 
-     His  might,  and  depfteate  his  pow'r.   •       Prior, 
'     (I.)  *  DEPRECATION.  »./.  [deprecaM',  Lat^j 
J.  Prayer  againft  evil.—*  ' 

I,  with  leave  of  fpeech  implorM, 
And  humble  deprecasiony  thus  replyM.    MiUom^. 
♦4.  latrcaty  ;  petitioning.    .  An  excufing;'  abe&- 
girfg  pardon  for.      •  *  '    *     ' ' 

(a.)  Deprecation,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  whcr^^ 
'by  the  orator  invokes  the  aid  of  Tome  one;  o» 
•prays  for  fonie  great  evil  to  befal  him  who  fpeaKa 
cither  for  himfelf  or  his  adverfary. 
-     (t.)»  DEPRECATIVE.   lodjA^f^deprecate.'] 
(».).*.DEPREGATORY.^Tfiat  ferves  to  de- 
precate; apologetickj   tending  to  avert  evil  by 
'ruppTioationir— Bifliop  Fox  underftanding  that  thq 
Scottiih  kin^  was-ftiU-dUcontentj  bein^  troubled 
that  the  oecafioh  of  breaking  of  the  truce  fhoul4 
gl-ow  from  bis'<men)  Tent  many  humble  and  depri^. 
catojj  letters  to  the  Scottiih  king  to  appeafe  bhn^ 
Bitcon. 

"  (».)  D8i»RECAT0Ry,  Of  Defrecatite,  Itt  th^ 
•ologyr  ie  applied  to-  the  manner  of  perfcfcming 
tfomc  ceremonies-  io  the  form  of  prayer*  "  Th^ 
fohn -of -abfolution  is  deprirafive  in  the  Greek 
church)  being  in  thefc  terms,  Maj  Vod  db/oi'ot 
•      -  jou'^ 
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with  the  fame  care  that  the  anfwer'of  a  »dfc- 
It  19  feat, -3' JA/#I^.  455^ 
i>)D£ro«iTtoN  i-f  I,  d^fi  30on^T  *ff«s  from 
I^BlioD,!  iar  tbat  the  Utter  is  more  Jbrmail. 

IvDeomai^atiok.         j,    :  , 

*M>EP0SIT0RV.  I?./  lUoxxidepv/it,.]    The 

ifaoe  where  airy  ^ifigiis:  lodged.    Depqfitar)  is 

loperly  pieii  of  perlbiilB*  and  dep^finry-d  places, 

^  in  the  foyowing  example  tbey  are  confound- 

ll-Thc  Jews  tbemfeWes-are  the  dtpcfitwits  6f 

R  the  prophecies  which  tf  nd  to  theif  own  coa- 

*».  AdJifam;:        ••..!..... 

f  (i.)  DEPOT  denotes  any  particular  place  in 

wk\i  ibUitary  fto^ei  are  ^epnlit^  i6t\\it  \jfe  of 

|k«ni)y.    tn  a  moxe  extf^nfive  lenie,  it  .fignifite 

bierjl  magazioea. collected  together  f*  that  pur- 

H^  It  k  likewife.^p^ied  to  any  particular  fort 

pi)ce,  appropriated  forthe  reception  of  itecruits 

ghitoched  parties,.  beJongitig  to  different  regi- 

fffems.    in  England*. the  barracks  near  Maidftone 

hRt  depots  for  the  BntiOi  catalry»  and  Chatham 

•i.iflotted  to  the  Jo^antry.    In  the  time  of  war, 

4iKpeateftattent*db,(liould  be  given  to  pwrftrve 

tkfcrefal  depOts.wHich.  Wongs  to  the  fighting 

^y.   H^obe  the  line  of  operattdn  (hould  invari- 

SnylieconQeaJHl  with  them;  or  rather  no|ad- 

tanccihouW  be  made  upon  that  liae,  without  the 

i^lbifteft  regard  bemg  had  to  the  one  of  com- 

IMBication.  .  \       '  .  •       , 

-  (a.)D»poT  is  again.ofedto  <Jenote  a  particular 

^re  at  the  uil  of  the  trenches,  out  of.  tKft  reach 

^tbeonmon  of  the  plad^  intended,  to  l)e  attack- 

Ji;  urtfre  the  troops  ^cqe^ally  affemble,  who 

mtheeni«rdefedto  ittack  the  outworlba,  or.  to 

wpport  the  troops  in  the  trenches,  when  a  vigo- 

l»tt»itilf  fx»iili.tto  befif go*  »  fufpcaed, ' 

/J  jll^Sf^lT  ^Ko^,raeanS''a«  temporary  tnagaxine 

yforige,  for  fafoiiles^ gabions^  toolsfbr  minings 

j^c.  with  fuchotker*  articles'  necefiary-for  the 

-Jopportof  an'army^orfor  carrying  on  a  firge     * 

•BfiPRAVATOG^*  n.  A(dipratuith,Ln^n.] 

»•  The  ad  ^jsiakuQ^ any  thing  bad :  the.  aa  of 

**"Jplwg  n  «m*iJtiofl.-nTThcf  three  fofcms  of  go- 

rSST*^  ^*'*  ^^^^^  feveral  perfedionsj'and  awj 

W««  ta  their '  ijjrera!  .^j^ravatfoni :  •  howcvcri 
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,^»#»  ft,  whereas  It  ie^/r/tfntriw  iixt^c  Latifl»  knd  in 

,'fomi  of  the  refbrmed  churches,  I abfil<ve y^u. . 
♦J)EPR£CArTOR.  »-/  W«^rrta^ai»»  Lat.]  One 

.  that  avQsti  evil  by  petition, 

*  To  PEPRECIATE.  v.  a.  iiUpntiare^lai'} 

•  ^.  To  bring  a  thing  4ewQ  to  a  lower  price.  '  %i  To 
ijndenralue.-- They  prelamed  upon  that  nKerc|r, 
which,  in-ftU  their  converiatioM^^hey  ca<ieafour 

.  Ito  dcpretia$e  ao(J  nufrepreieiit..  Mdifam.  I 

JMPRECIATION,  «.y.  A<>  flodefvalttfog. 
»  raPEPREDATE.  iv.  « .  {defradari,  Latin] 
f.  T9  robs  to  pillage,    \y  To  fpoii ;  to  devour. 

:  —It  makcth  the  fobftanoe  of  the  body  more  (oM 

.  ikXiA  qQmpzdif  a^d  ii>  lefi  apt  to.  be  con/^med  m^ 
/(/f^rif^a/fi/ by  the  fpirita.  ihv«^« •  . 

'  '^  PEPREl>ATWW*  ^.  /.  Wr^r«rfflri»,  JLatin.] 
a>  A  robbing;  a  fpoiling.— Commiffioner^  were 

.  appointed-  to  '^ernfirac  all  roattert  df .  pinkiy  and 

Jtpredatwm  between  the  fubjefts  of  both  kitig- 
<}om9*  HAy*iuar4^ — W^ie  thcrp  pot  .one  .who  had 
faid,  Hitherto  Ihalt  tboa  4rQ0iie  and  90  farther^  we 
might  well  expert  fuch  viciffitudes*  fu^  4:jl»ihing 


'(   ^90^) 
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4n  nature^  and  fuch  depredaiUru  And  Changes  di   lerroijby  dtyifion.  D'lS^ 


ihlnd,^>ir{tfi  traoiSeot  4inexpetftcd  gtetnQbfW, 

one  vtiuld'tal^e  care  not  to^grow  too  wife  for'no 

g^e9t  a  pNnfbfV  of  'life.  MMfim,     ■  <  ' ' ' 

♦(>/.  •  »EPRE«SK>N.  w./.  Ideprrffio,  Lat.]  \ 

The  aa  of  preiBng  dovn^.— Bricks  of  a  reAanjn. 

\at  form,  is'iaid  oBe'bf  another  in  a  level  ron  be< 

tween  ftipporters  fuftaimag  the  tw<i  ends»  all  ttk 

piocta:  b^ween  will^necefoily  fink  by  their  owi 

grascityfand  much  more,  iftbey  fwfer  any^^ii^ 

frtjjhn  byotlrer  wefghfaborethem.  Vf^rnvm  % 

:.The  finking  opfalUn];  in-of  a  fur^uie.— If  tkebew 

be'  imjch  depreffed,  and  the  Hflure  confiderabli 

large,  it  is  then' at  your  choice,  whether  yott  will 

enlarge  that  .fif^ne,  or  continue  it  for  the  c?acQa< 

tioa  t>f  the  mattery  ttnd  forbear  the  tife  «f  the  tre> 

.  panf  ftot  dpubting:  but  a  fmatl  d^rtfftw d-^ 

bone  wittreither  rife,  orcaftoflT*  bythe'benefil^ 

.  natm«.  Wi/mm,    5.  Thea^  of  humbling ;  -ab^ 

^  inent.— /Xfftiv^tfjr  of  the  nobility  may  midke  a  kM|| 

.  more  abfolute,-  but  left  fafe.  Bactm. 

\  (a)1^I)E»RfissioN  o'f  av  BQUATioiff  [in  algt* 

bra],  i^  the  bringing  it  into  lower  and  more  fio# 


fea  and  land.  !Voodw4ird,  a.  Voracity;  Vralte.— • 
^  The'rfpetdy  dtpredathn  of  air  upon  watry  moift- 
ure^  and  veHion  of  the  (ame  into  air,  .appeareth 
in  nothing  more  viltble  than  in  the  fudden  dif- 
^barge  or  vanifhing  of  a  little  cloud  of  broatb,  pr 
.  vap«ur  from  glafs,  or  the  blade  of  a  fword^'or  any 
fuch  poll  (bed  body.  Baew* 

*  DEPREDATOR.  »./.  Idepr^dator,  Lat.J  A 
robber;  a  dcirourer.— It  ip  reported,  that  the  Inrub 
called  our  X^ady's  Seal,  which  is  a  kind  of  briony, 
and  coleworts, fet  near  together,  ooeor  both  will 
,dlie:  the  caufe  is^  for  that  they  both  be  great  iilr- 
fredqtori  of  the  earthy  and  one  of  them  ftarvetb 
the  other.  Bac^n* 

"^iTp  DEPREHEND.  v,  a.  [depreb^ido,  I^t.] 
X.  To  catch  one;  to  take  unawares;  to  take  in 
the  fad.— That  wretched  creature,  being  dtfrc 
Jbende^d  in  that  impiety«  was  held  in  i^tfrd.  Hooker. 
•—Who  can  believe  men  upon  their  own  authori- 
ty, t^  are  once  dfptebended  in  fo  grofs  and  im* 
pious  an  impoiture.  Moir.    %,  Tb  diicorer;  to 
.  iind  out  a  thing;  to  ^ome  to  the  knowledge  or 
.9o4er|ta9ding  of»— The  motions  of  the  minute 
parts.  Qf  bodies,  which  do  fo  great  effeds,  are  in- 
Tiftble,  and  incur  not  to  the  eye;  but  yet.  they  are 
to  be  i^rfyflrir^^  by  experienoQ.  Boctm, 
.      *  DEPREHENblBLE.  adj.  Ifrom  d^rebend.-] 
J.  That  naay  be  caught.  .».  That  may  be  appre* 
bended)  or  difcovered.  DiB. 

*  DEPREHENSIBLENESS.  if./,  i.  Capable. 
"  nefs  Qf  being  taught,    a.  Inteiligiblenefs;  eafinefs 

|a  be  underftood. 

.     *  DEPREHENSION.  ^./.  [deprtbenfi9t  Utin.] 

).  A  catching  or  taking  unawares.   «.  Adift^very. 

*  To  DEPRESS.  -V.  a.  [from  depreffust  of  d^ri- 
f»(h  Latin. j  j.  To  prefs*  or  tbniA  dio!wo«':  a.  To 
Jet  fall ;  tp  {et  down.-^The  fame  thing  J  hiTve  trjed 
by  letting  a  globe  reft,  and  railing  or  deprefing  the 
jeye,  or  otberwife  q^oving  it  to  nuike  the  aogle  of 
^  juft  magnitude^  Newton^  3.  To  humble;  to 
(dejeft ;  to  -  frnk-r^Others  depths  their  own  minds, 
^l^fpond  at  the  firft  difficulty*  and  conclude  tbat 
the  making  any  progrefsin  knowledge  is  above 
i.he^r  c;^acities.  LccAf.^li  weconfider  how  often 
it  (creaks  the  glooiQ^  which  i«  apt  to  defrtfs  the 


(3.)  *  DsFRKssioir  OF'  a  8ta«,  (with  adroMi 

«ier^,  is  the  diftaqce  of  a  ft-ir  from  the  horizoi 

.!bek>ue,  and  is  meaitiredbf  the  arch  of  the  veiiii 

cal  circle  or  azimuth,  pamng  through  thefbrt  Hm 

teri^epted  between  thenar  and  the  horizon.  DiA 

(4.)  DErnEsstoN  OP  TKT  POLE.    When  apef) 

,  foB  faill  or  travela  towards  the  equator;  be  is  £dd 

•todepre^  the  pole;  becanie  as  many  degrees  ai 

he.  approadiet  nearer  the  equator,  fo  many  (M 

gceea  will  the  pole  be  n^wer  the  horizon.   Ttt 

phenomenon  arifes  from  th?  fphen^  figure  of  tVl 

earth.  :   :'     "  '     1 

(r )  ♦  DEPRESSOR.  «./.  [d^refif,  Ui.]  ^ 

He  that  keeps  or  prefTea  down  *    %,  An  oppreffi* 

(».)  •  Deprsssor.    [In  anatomy.1    A  ttrti 

given  to  fcveral  mniblet  of  the  body,)  w*de  aMt 

is  to  deprefe  the  parts  to  whicb  tbef.  adhere. .  "^ 

•  D' PRfMENT.  adj.  [from  defrlmens,  qi  A* 

primcf  latm,]    An  epithet  applied  to  one  of  l*J 

ftraight  roufclea  that  mbve  the  globe  or  M 

of  the  eye,  its  nk  being  to  poll  it  downwards.— 

The  cxquifite  equilibration  of  all  bppofite  «^^ 

tagonift  mufdes  is  efieded  partly  bv  the  naltfj 

-pofture  of  the  body  and  the  eye,  which  is  the  csfc 

H9f  the  attolent  and  deprimint  mufclet:  J>erhom» 

(1.)  •  DEPRIVATION,  n,/,  [from  demd^ 
^athf  Lat.]  u  Thead  of  dc^priving,  or  takiif 
away  from.  'a.  The  ftate  of  lofing.— Fools  wholr 
end  is  deftruaion,  add  etemat  dtprivatkm  of » 
hag^  Bintlff, 

(11.)  •  Dkprivatioh  [in  law],  is  wbea  a  cKj- 
{ryman,  as  a  biihop,  paiibn,  vicar  or  prebend,  II 
deprived,  or  depoied  from  his  prefermesti  Ar  asf 
oiatter  in  h&  or  law.  PifitRpi. 

(Ill  >  DaFRiyATion^  (f  II.)  it  of  t  kiiMfc  * 
.  i.DfiTRirvATiou  A  OTMEFiciOt  when  for  wne 
crime  aimnifter  is  for  ever  dtprived  of  his livnft 
.:ji.  DETEivATroM  ab  officio,  when  •.''*'*' 
fter  is  for  ever  deprived  of 'his'  order,  it  la  tto 
fame,  with  depojhhn  and  de^itdAihtt.  It  is  ufta^ 
ly  for  forte,  heinous  criqiedefin^fiog  <feath,  and* 
performed  by  the  biih^ir initfcdetto  toamer.^ 
Degradatton^  f  * 

♦  To  DEPRIVE.  V.  a.  [from  de  and  /w»,  W- 
tin.]    I.  To  bereave  one  of  a  tbto  S  to  take  »t  s- 
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^from  bifft:  :ii9^th'^«^Gp4  batl^  4ifr}^  (mtT  '  oi^  6oco1.  H  {b  4  vulcsl&i  of  London.,  t^oii.  a^^ir 
fsrifdom,  Dqrtbier.  ll-*t»»Jjff  ip^xule**  tocher  uh--^  E^'  fcat.  5««  30.  N.  ^  -  "* 

^(^A^gf,  y  K  jg^xiXf.  .^7.-rlI* , lamented  4b«.»     (-tt)  Dfrt-FORO*.  a  village  ifl  Wiltflilre»  wai* ' 
|&o£,an.eweltentfcr»:^J:i('iBd  thf  hoq-W^l^  ' 

f^n  wl^rtn^e  had  bcw.  d^wd,  of  hinu.  CV<i-,  (n,)  •  DEPTH. ».  f,  [from  4wjJ>  of  ifi*:^  Dtit.J 
fUn.  «.  TO  hinder  s  tq  d^bar  from  a  Mii^^v  i.  Beepnefe^  the  meaf^n^  of  atrpthing  froiiv  tb^ 
ft»  ifr.witbout  ^.-^    ,^  .        i.  :   -      r«     fuj^faee  dowowards.*^A«  for  men,  they  had  bolld*  '. 

•  ^rom  l}is  j^  i.Q^all  be  hH^  deprived ^        i  .  r  ioin.in  maBTifilacree  higher  thaii<he  depth  of  tbi*  ' 
*Bi»  W«fl€d  CQunVwaiKjc.  ,•  A&m*  1  •  water.  Btfrowi-*  We  hate  large  ©id de^  caY«  of  ** 

Tbe'ghbtts  rejeded,  are  th'  QOhap^ycrei^r    [fevnnil  ^iu.'  thirdeepeft  art^-futkk'fik' hundred  ' 
lJiifr^de!/k!pvk\c^T«i%f^ndfku^*r^]dUf^9:D^  Bacon.    2.  Deep  place;  not  a  ihoal. — '  ^ 

jT©re4eafe5}tpfiree,frpi«.-^   -,         ,    .  i  :  ;;  rTheiaifc  tide*  lkinfro*er  the  OOter'Si  land, 

i.  J^ofl  happy  bei        .jrj.  '        .iawtfeanlenwithdifleirtMed  JJr^Wirhetray. /)i74f. 

^  Whofe  leaft  uclight  fuj5p«th  to  4tpn'uf  <;:;        '^  .v'Hh«-abyfe  \  a  gulph  Af  ittfiiiile  pfefiindity.— '  ^ 
I  RnDcmbrance  f/^all  paiat  which  him  oppreff.      When  he^ptepared  the  heaven*  "fvWa^  there,  Whtfi  • 

\  rw.!.,«H.i llpfifif*    hefot  aoowpaftopom.thefaceof^h^^ii^/if.  P«?v.' 

LTopdtoutof  anyofficfc'-f5A.mJwjfte3r,.4^/:i'y4«/  viii^^y^  4.  The* middle  or  height  df  a "fc^fon.--:"'* 
|tiocgnfonnity,.iaidt  that  if .  thei.4<(/>r;W..fei«#  The  earl  of  Newcaftle-^ff  the  t£^/F c?f  wfAter,  reP  - 
p&ould  coft  ^^n  hundred  men's  Uvfss.  At^^m^  jc  .*  cuel'  the  dtyMrtf  Yotk  frotti'th^  rebel*. ^Afrpnifcii- 
^PRp.MPTION,.j|.  Aa  d^airipg  oi^t.  #o//«t-  5.  Abftnifetieft;  <j«ifeuritf.— There  aregjteater 
^u)DEPTF6^,  a  towajrf  Egg^ofk  ^^\i\d&4kt^in^  i*fc«rft}ea.in  an  elaborate  and  ^H-; '' 
Ion  the  Thynet,  partly .«»  *b«  ^JOHO^lTPi  ?^ftt;l  written  piedft  of  nonfenftf,  than  1^  the  moft  *ab^  ^ 
i  portlf  ^n  Surry. .  ^  JtnFW^.  genpialW,K«>owjv  jft , ,  ftntfe  tra A  of  fcbool  divinity.  AdMfon.  '    " 

ik  records  by  the^ii^  of.Peptlor4.§tTpo<J#       .(.i^)  Di?TH  or  a'  VatTALidMft  i»  genehtfly > 
itWeft  ,Gir^nw>ch,^^  tname  w^hicb,  \^  latter    meoin  a  me..--See  Fi lk.  '     » 
Hi^  bc^cimeifolely .appropriate  to  Xh^  ipw.^l.,     iy)  •  Depth  op  a  iqvadron  oa   batta-  • 
lHof  k,  oij'  Uie  y^)E8  of  Uie  Tha9ies,.itA?r iU{h.  |  ^fo^  latheMmber  of  meft  in  the  file.'  Miiit.  Di». 
irtDWD  retjumne  t%  of  Deptforrfjqsdy.    D«J*r.i    i(4;i  Di^avH  ^ov  A  -s^vadron  i*  commonly  3 
idisaow  a  Lwf^aJl|^,nopulow,tf^wl)„^ho^g^J^^  * 

lii9mfP4riM)«  •S^'?"  f W'd?^.  "^  Upger  f^  (5.)  DafirHir^  MFHsuairioN  01^,'  »y  tuB  ba-  ' 
hte^jDnt^mL  ft  conuipf  ^t»t;4W<j,l«f fe»,  rombtiri  dependt:  on  the  fame  prihcrples  on  • 
jp^df jjl^ici^jare.t^t  ai^Ml  ifell  built,  Jiyo  ch«r-,;  which^heights  are  nieaftifed  by  it.  The  menfura-  ' 
n,  fcreral  incetiftf.bou&«k  }#nd  two.  fib4i:4y:otion  pCdeptha  being  chlefty  appli^'to'«hie«,:fft"  * 
■hwluNThe  jKesMtejtTupportiiiftdiijopfeq^enc?^^  m6r« > precariooa  than  the  'tteftfuratten  'of 

tkptfofd  arifta  fiw  Ui^  ex<;ellent  docjn,  .  ^^er.^  ,  height^  on  account  of  thevariout  kindi6f  Vapours 
lOfil  navy  was  fawne?ly,bfiilt;^ii47rw»H»ed,.  ,  with  which  thefe  ifubtefTaneaii  i«giort>»fc  fiHed. 
tf  wat  found  mow  rf^venient  ^  .bufid,  the  t  See  BAROMSTRa;  ^  13  %  and  Mihe^;''*  ♦ . 
-I  (bipi  4tv  W(»ljridft  ai?^4  qt^«5  j)lac^.wbefe  >     •  re  DEFTHEN  v. «.  \dhpeti,  tiutcJu]    To 
!  laa  greatfT  dcitfh  rf,  water ;  l^ij^  jiot«Fith-  .  deepen,  or  make  deeper.  Dia. 
^4hu  th^  yard  ia  o^^i^ge^  to  m^e.  \h^n, ;    #  To  DEPUCELATE.  v  «.  f<£tiftrtfA?r,  p.]    To 
table  its  former  dim^nfioaf^  and  a  yaft  .nmpkjer;  d^ower  t  Jo  bereave  of  virginity.  DiBi 
llteidi  are'conftantly  employed.  There  is  a.wet  ;     To  DEPUDICATE,  v.  a.  to  deflower.-  BaUii.    • 

1^  OIEP0LSION.  «./ i^^c^yf^^  ^t]  A  beat* 
ing  or  thniftmg  sway. 

«^.  DEFUr^ORY.  adf\  [from  i£|^iij/W»  Latin.] 
Pitting  away  $  averting.  Dlff^ 

•  DEPURATE4  ad/.  Ifirdm  the  terb.]  i.  Clean* 
fed ;  fineed  from  dregs  and  impurities,  a.  Purej| 
not  contaminatedd^Keither  can  any  boaft  a  know* 
ledge  depwatg  from  the  defilement  of  a  contraryt 
within  this  atmofphere  of  fleih.  CianvUie. 

•  To  DiPURATS.  V.  a,  [depwrrj'Yu  from  dt*- 
purifot  Lat.]  To  purify ;  to  cleanfe ;  to  free  any 
thing  froxhJts  impurities.-^Chenii(lry  enabling  ut 
t0  4£r^ra/r  bodies*,  and  in  fome  nteafure  to  ana- 
lize  them,  and  take  afunder  their  heterogeneous 
parts,  in  many  chemical  experiments  we  mRy  bet- 
ter than  in  others>  know  what  manner  of  bodiea 
we  employ.  B^yU. 

(x.)  •DEPURATION,  «./  [depurafio,  Lat.] 
I.  The  ad  ot  feparating  the  pure  from  the  im-- 
pure  part  of  any  thing.^Brimftone  ts  a  mineral 
body  of  fat  and  inflammable  parts ;:  and  this  is 
either  ufed  crude,  and  called  Julpbwr  vsve,  or  is 
of  a  {adder  colour,  and,  after  dipuration^  fuch  as 
we  have  in  magdeleons,  or  rolls  of  3  lighter  yef- 
loW.  Bfwtm^  a«  The  ckranfiog  of  a  wound  from 
ita  matter. 

Dig(t,J  DEPRUARTIO*-, 


.4his  th^  yard  ia  o^l^u^gei^  to  n^qfc^,  ^h^n. 

its  former  {ym^nfloaf^  ,and  a  yaft  ^ni^fptier; 

-Ji  are'conftantly  employed.  There  is  a  wet  . 

lo^^  twQappea  for  (hips,;  and  aofther  t>f  o^e 

«»  and  a  bal^  provided  with  timbev  apd  all  foft%  ^ 

4fflafalftmea.  ^  Befides the.  oational  docks,  tbei^ 

Pt  ierend  othera  belongli^.to  fliipbuilders,  for 

•crehanu  veflels. .  Near  the  docl^  ih  the  fe^t  of 

ftJobnEvelyi^,  called  Says-Court,  where  Peter 

;^Oreit,  the4:elebfated  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  r^fid-  . 

ttlbribme  tia^;  and  in  this  yard  completed  hia 

^ovbdaeiatll^.pradical.piart  of  naval  aichitec- 

^  lie  Red-houle  on  the  NW.  fide  of  the 

to  was  a  large  oolledion  of  ware-hoiifes  and 

wjNheofcs,  but  they  were  all  coofumed  .by  a 

"*>^lfire  m  June  x  748*9,  as  waaa  ftore-hou(e 

^Sept. »,  tyjl.    It  was  deftroyed  agara  by  fire. 

Y^  sA«  1761,  as  Was  the  king's  mill  in  Dec.  1775^ 

«Dcpdbrdisthe  fociety  of  the  Trinity  Houfc, 

■gWiathe^year  xa«,  by  Sir  Thomas  Spert, 

\  £k  *  ^^<^°^<^^f  the  great  (hip  Henry  VIII. 

i/a^  ^^^^  ^^  feameUf  and  the  convenience 

^^^P*and  miners  on.  the  coaft;  and  incorpo* 

■  ?rj/y,^**®  above  mentioned  prince,  who  con- 

2"J^tothcna,  not  only  the  right  and  privileges 

•™c  company  of  manners  of  England,  but  their 

JwupoflfeOioiis^atPcptford.  There  are  annual- 

F^Uered  \fj  this  company  about  3000  poor.fea- 

™^i  Uicif  widows  ^d  orphans,  at  the  expeace  ^ 
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..t*cj  .B©ujtAfr.ioil  w  j^  "^  kv\d»\  lEzJi:  DfiJ  '  Thw  w  afl5rn<  of  J>ur*  gold  jj^ftr  '(fcat  ^%ii3^| 
Cantation  ;  which  is  performed  by  letting  the^  ct«Yent;'^af!d  iaffetlt^ti  ftamp  ainon^\i«,-by  ttr 
1i<|lii4  ftariii  faf.'fomfe  tkna  in  a  pretty.  daepTVefle),    ftm* of  its  allay,  wbrch:!^  a  prc^^ion  rf  -fi'l^^rt 
till  the  grofs  fediment  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  |V  coftp«¥  »trthedthfcrHrtth;'WXdiially«2Tp^ 
af^erwtichtKir^cJwrffltlidfs  pourd!  ofFt.a.  Ete-    bf  firey  and   pOfflMf^  by  freqnenl?    -.::^h*j 
SFUM^TIQN^  OfjCuARiFK^ATtoN,  perfotTOed  by  '  BHdWf^j  Fitlgar  Bn^nt     . 
ivhiteg  :of  fgg^f.  or  iOthe>  vifcid  matter:  and's^'     (i-)  *  I^.^.^«     A  term  ufed  in  the'L  „ 
FiLTRATiQii*!  in' which  the  turbid  G^i^ivBlt^-  •  names  of  placed.     It  Is  generally  to;b^"i< 
ed».  though  ffflm^  porous  fubftaAoe,-  as  paper  or^  from^^r,  a  wild  beaft,  W^Vih  <|ie  plaee  fta'odtf « 
fl^nn^,  by.l^hM'lthc  cleat  part'gradtaijjy  paf-"»pon  avivtt';  fof.theri  Jt  may  tathtr  M  Wtc*^' 

fes.off.  ,  ;,,n  .  »      * ^    *"^  I'ttrom  t}Te  Britifh  rfwri  i.'ei*^»i«ter.  GiA/^s  Can  ' 

DEfURATQRY  fsVer,  a  naifiegfren-by*  Sy-       (».)  Dee,  a  town  o^Egypt,  Ti  naijes  S.  ^>f  ; 
denham  to  a  f<KW  M^hich  prevailed  muoh*in  i6w,        *  To  DERACINATE.. «;*<i.  [i£eranifrr»  Jlr.] , 
id6ar- 1663*  Awi  li6(Si4^    He  fuppofeid  44^mat«te  •  To  gluck  Of  tftair  up  by  tTie  roots,— 
regula.tie<J  airtfcs^^fymptoms  i»/\lc*i»a-»?mitn"«^  * "    '     ''^  ^  ^^  ArHbWleas     ' 

to  iif vth?' ^li?ril?:  ftiatter»  pnspanfi'  by  pvoper  con^      ^ The  darnel^  liemlock,  aq^  rank  fumitory 
codion,  for  ei^uVfioDiin  a  cfirtein^tio^e,  pithqcby  v   *'I)oth  root  uJjon'yVhile  that  the  <!uteer  mitt  *  j 
a  CPpious  (V«eat  on,a  ^-ecr  perfpirattoil^  ^  r  ^  .*    tThki^flfoulci^  Jt^eiW^  fach  fevagiry. 

*  To  DftP.UilE^«y*ar  Idep^krr^  Fr?]^     irrTu.ja.  To  dbolltti  ftodeilroy  jto  extirp^e: 
cleanie  I  to  free  from  i^MrWf^  ;»VT6  pufrfej.-    -f^^Ttf  MRAIGN.^  ^0  BrRAiN.  v./^.'W 
to  free  from  fom^noi^io.u»jqu«(Ujtyy-Hb  i;iiiduiod%V. /»^«a^K  .^<<iriWyoiM/V,'Latj] »    f^.  To  ^rcWe*7 
pU'nuof  fucfar  inaperfeai9q.;ai>d  b^^rmCul  qualiliyi /- ju^^^y^^^(i'^^'l>^i'^<^^  ^  amv  tiiurcHi  ii 
as  the  Wers  of  the  general  ilood  Wuld,  not;iia;i  tiifb^dt6  demand tytljAMn4hetfcrfplfHft»i>y1 
waftirout  or  d^jyr<^  !jut.-that  the  iaroe  dtffe^Uoh    writ  of- wti?ctrt/itM^  pat^'0li'-flrtiM4ilv<«'a  'wlfir 
liath*had  .continuance  in  the  very  generiition  and*:,  demand  the  ad^fonof  4hc*tythei?"Mif^hl  i 
iiature  of  maRkindc  Raleigh.  k^  -.   ('        '  .        vakM\  ti^^hct^it  h  dei^igfi^t  tttStf^^mil^ 

(i.).*  DEPUTATKW.  «./  {<fc/^«rftoi  JfeJ»apWI'^ryiit^*fi^-einirt*cltr.l^ 
X.  The  aa  of  deputing,^  or.fe»diigiiir«|i^ith.Ji    is-aw^/i.-Jfirf^tlie^kiii^sdddrti'BI^W?  i.TbJ 
fpec&l  commifTion.     ».^Y»c^^eivfiy ;  jKe4)ofrri*.TO!«fi¥^%-tWf^ovt  of>coUrtel'JJ»:»  '^  *^"»*^ 
fion  xf  auyvCpromiflion  given,-rHe; lookt  Hotbe-       "*  DBIfcAlO*JMfeNTi*t  *•/  [f?^^ 
lo>rthemopn,but Mh designed ibfi?ii;i;dng^cnt of  ,•    **  Dfll^AWMHQT;;  •)    i.TheSffirti 
fublunary  ^{^ii^  intp  fubtVHiary  JepHittthfA^  Btattvn. .  iHg  '6y  proViiig:;^  i*^lR  tKfoiVlrtiing  or-Jw 
— Tlie  aut^c^y  of cpofcicnce  flandsioutldQd. upcm  '  /  of Cc^fe.  -  -'j't  ^rf^^liftftttffer  dl'  t>ro4tffi6^  , 
its  viceg^fpnpy^^fld^M^^/Ww^qJtjn/Gqd.'j&MrtA        partiifei^pUt't^f*irtfl.i^feW.^|rf!^e'*Jacek  tj|rf'l 

It.)  DfiFMTATioH  alfo  figi|i6M.a*mifliott*pf  fci  ..lUiitWe  4fnMifnm\^  ufcd  m  the  very  litrtJd  t 
le&perfon^.c^  of;)  company  or  body^'td  a  prince  'nmi^irffbiy'Yfelf  thy*FV*ifcVi^tf/rri  i>T  Ht/ybwg^ 
or  aifembly,  to.;t4rcat  of  maUers  in  tfetif  name. "       ".  thrtt^  ji>U«¥nM^  ^ut  oVW^tft,'  difi8iicfn|'.  qr  \ 

PEPUTATU5,  among  the  andc»H»  a  nAinfe    tihg'.idt^^f  tiriWV  ni^mi^H^ent  f^\ 
applied  to  perforis  ehrtploycd  in  making  armomr  y  ':  out  ^of  VrtSglbfi,  aiid  tUrahom'eiti  6?;idff 
an^  likewife  to  briik^  adtive  people,  "wAofe  bufincfSi    thfeFi*'|)rt)ft!nofli  ^Ittch^W  (|)bK|^  ofm 
was  to  take  ( ^^**" -j-j -• — . ^-^  r  -    -       -•  -  ' —  •  -      "- •   '*- 

^nd.carrv  tl 

*  robt 

xrith  a  fp'ecii 

traniad   infbrad  qf  anothtT^TrA/<d  Ablalom 
unto  him/  See  thy  ipattvrs  are.  good /and  right, 
but  theite  is  DO  man  deputed  of  d&e'Uilkg.to  I 

A^itt.*-Abi(bopby^<^itfijs(g  aprieftorchaplamt.     _,  ..._     ^,  ,  ^  

adtpinillcr  the  facrament<  may  KiBOve  him.  ^/i^.    ^;  ^prirment;  jollity t' foJc^ityh'.i^t' hi  tifiw" 

*  DEPUTY,. j>*/.  [dipute^.Vx.  horn  JeputuHu,   ' jyoutrb'r-         '        * '^  ^   ^       .'^u^\' n-      .     f 

Lat.)    1.  A  lieutenant;  a  viceroy;   one  that  is        BERA'^INA,  a  toyen  of-PdtairfR'IW  WpaH** 
splinted  byxfpecial  coromifl'iQB  to  gonem  or  aA    .?-^^  ii*  r  — ^.^ .  -g'u%Ji«te  t^whI?  fJU#*Ar-« »        '   J 
inftead  of  ;^iwther^— He  exercifeth  domfniori  over 

them  as  the  vicegerent  and  -deputy  of :  Aimighty    ^^.»„ ^., -^ ,, , ^     ,    -. 

God.  Hale^^ile  was  vouched  his  iinroediate  ^-  Ulan  church  vi^a0  #aHy  planf<?d  tn  tt'by- Att!;ap<f. 
futj  upon  earth,  and  viceroy  of  the  caseation,  and  ^  *  *^ '  •*----'  ^'''  ' "  ■'  •* 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  world.  Sottth.  3.  Any  ode 
that  tranfads  buiinefs  for  another.— A  mar^hath  a 
body,  and  that  body  is  confined  to  a- place ;  but 
where  friend fliipii,  all  offices  of  life  are, as  it  Were, 
granted  to  him  and  his  deputy  ;  for  he  may  exer- 
circ  them  by  bis  friend.  Bacon.    3.  [In  laW.]  One 


Barnabas.    See  A^s  xiv.  6,  i'o;'2 1. 

{».)  IJerbiJ,  a  town  of  Piedmont^  in  Iheducb/ 
of  Aofta':  ro  thflesW'.  6f  Aofti, 
'     (tODERBEND,  or  DERBtwr,  a  fown  of  Perfii* 
faid  to  have  been  founded  by  Alctahder  the  Or«t. 
•The  walls  are  built  WitK  ftones  as  battJ  armar*  '^ 

.  „   J    h\e\  and  near  itarethertmains'of  a  wall  irlich  ' 

that  exercifes.any  office  or  other  thing  in  another    reached  from  the  Cafpfan  to  the  Black  Sea*   It  ii 


man's  #:g.ht,  whofe  forfeiture  or  mtfdemeanonr 
iiiall  caufe  the  officer  or  peifon  for  whom  he  a<it8 
to  iofe  bis  office.  Phiiiips. 

•  To  DEQUANTITATE.  v.  a.  [from  de  and 
^uantitasf  Lat,]     To  'diminilh  the  quantity  of.— 


feated  near  the  Cafpian  S*a>  at  the  foot  of  ttownt 
CaDcalus.  Lon.  <o  b- E.  Liii4t.  8.K.  The 
rev.  Mr  Cnittwell,  in  his  iJm^erfol  Gaitfteeft 
fays,  that  "czar  Peter  becamfe  mafterof  tlil» 
towflj  diTring  the  civil  wan  of  Pcrftr,  andlhefin- 
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jfRfiCathftrne  H.  took  it  in  1780J 
Mamiftake  for  the  following  town  in  Turkey. 
t>  (t.)DERBEKD,  orDfcRBENT,  a  town  of  £uro% 
M  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Romania,  lo  miles 
of  AdriinopJe.    Lon.  36.  38«  £.  Lat.  42.  5.  N. 
DERBEN  r,  the  name  of  3  towns  of  Pcrfia,  in 
proT.  of  Chorafan:  v'li.  i. — no  miles  S.  of 
a. — 90  miles  S.  of  Abiverd :  and  3.— 
miles  NE.  of  Herat. 
DiKSEKK,  a  river  in  Nottinghamfhire. 
IttRBl.VSKOI,  a  Tartarian  village  of  Siberia, 
prrmment  of  Irkutik,  on  the  Lena.    Lon. 
^  c.  £.  Ljt.  60.  2o.  N. 

1}  DERBY,  or  Derbyshipc,  a  county  of 
pir.i\  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Yorklhircj  on 
F,  by  NotliDghamihire ;  on  the  S.  by  Leicef- 
^;  and  a  point  of  Warwickihire;  on  the 
byStaffordftiirc;  and  on  the  NW.  by  Che- 
i.  It  extends  59  miles  in  length  from  N.  to 
id  34  from  E.  to  W.  where  broadeft  ;  but  in 
part  it  is  not  above  lis  It  is  divided  into 
Ireds,  in  whivh  are  11  market  towns,  and 
lihcs;  which,  in  i8oz«  contained  !6ifi4t 
ants.  It  is  featetl  in  the  diocefe  of  Litch- 
id  Coventry,  and  fends  four  members  to 
lent ;  two  tor  tbe  county,  and  two  for  the 
IN^  /.>  1  he  air,  efpecially  on  ihc  E.  fide, 
Bi^fome  and  agreeable;  but  in  the  moun- 
of  the  Peak,  towards  the  N.  it  is  fharp  and 
The  N..and  W.  pPrts  are  hilly  anc'  ft(>ny. 
llpflsinthe  northern  pait  of  the  coiin:y,  by 
"tog  the  pAflJpg  clouds,  cauA-  t lie  ram  u-  dc- 
in  i^reater  abundance  th;m  on  the  circumja- 
wnrties  Few  trees,  or  even  underwood, 
b€re,  and  the  fields  are  univerfally  t-nclofcd 
Be  walls*.  The  S  and  £,  parts  have  rich 
^Ktiie  lands,  producing  mod  kinds  of  grain, 
Wlarly  barley.  Even  the  NW.  part,  called 
tPlA  K,  is  abundantly  rich ;  for  the  bleak  moun- 
ibound  in  the  bed  lead,  with  marble,  ala- 
ry mill-ftones,  iron,  coal,  and  a  coarfe  fort  of 
";  and  the  inteimeuiate  valleys  are  fruitful 
jfs.  The  ierra  ponderojOf  is  here  found  in 
quantities*  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dcr- 
j  Dove.  Er    afh,  and  7  rent. 

Bi)  Derby,  the  county  town  of  Derbyfliire, , 
^L  feated  on  the  Derwent,  over  which  it  has 
liadfome  ftone  bridge.  A  fmall  brook  runs 
;h  it  under  9  flone  bridgt :.  It  is  large,  po- 
I,  and  weli  built ;  containing  five  churches, 
iwhich  All  Saints  is  the  chief,  whole  tower  is  as 
f  «  moll  in  the  kingdom.  The  county  hall  is 
*oqe  building-  In  1734,  a  machine  vxascredt'd 
t  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  for  the  manuta^tur- 

Bo<  filk,  the  model  of  which  he  brought  from 
f»^*  the  rilk  of  his  life  !♦  was  the  firft  of  its 
•iereded  in  England ;  and  *its  operations  are 
J*|wU  ilouble,  and  twift  the  filk,  fo  as  to  ren- 
^  fit  for  weaving.  It  has  employed  n.any 
■w  in  t  ;e  icwn,  but  the  work  is  now  on  the 
■Joe  Before  that  time,  the  Enplifii  merchants 
|W  to  purchafe  thrown  fiiks  of  the  Italians  for 
W|  money.  But  by  tlie  help  of  this  wonderful 
■wjJne,  one  hand  mill  will  twift  as  much  fiik  as 
^Ptople  could  do  without  it.  1:  works  73,736 
i*»  of  filk  every  time  the  water  wheel  goes 
■■^>  which  is  tfirice  in  a  minute.  Th"  hcufe 
wtuch  it  is  contained  is  5  or  6  ftpries  bixh,  acd 
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Perhaps  this  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  When  Sff 
Thomas's  patent  expired  in  1732,  the  parliament 
were  io  fjnfib'e  of  the  value  and  importance  of* 
the  machine,  that  they  granted  him  a  further  re- 
compence  of  i4)Oool.  for  the  hazard  and  expencef 
he  had  incurred  in  introducing  and  ereding  it,  u- 
pon  condition  he  Oiould  allow  an  exad  model  of 
it  to  be  taken.  This  model  is  depofited  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  to  prevent  fo  curious  and  im- 
portant an  art  from  being  loft.  Der!)y  has  alfo  a 
confiderable  manufactory  of  fi'k,  cotton,  and  find 
worfted  ftockings;  and  has  a  fabric  of  porcelain, 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  in  quality  to  any  in  the 
khigdom.  Several  hands  are  employed  in  the  la- 
pidary and  jewellery  branches ;  and  the  work  of 
this  kind,  executed  here,  is  in  high  eftimation, 
Derbyfhire  marbles,  as  well  as  foreign,  are  alfa 
wrought  here  into  various  ornamental  articles- 
The  malting  trade  is  likewifc  carri'.d  on  in  this 
town.  It  fentls  two  members  to  parliament,  and 
iff  governed  by  a  m^^yor^  9  aldermen,  &c.  The 
reljels  came  as  Tar  as  this  town  in  1  ^45,  and  then 
returned  to  Scotland.  It  has  markets  on  Wed. 
and  FiM.  and  is  36  miles  N.  of  Coventry,  and 
126  NVV.  by  W.  of  London.  Lon.  i.  15.  W* 
Lat.  52.  58.  N. 

(2.'*  Dfrry,  a  town  of  the  Unifed  States,  in 
Orleans  county,  Vermont,  on  the  N.  line  of  the 
ftate,  and  or.  the  E.  Ihore  k^{  'ake  Memphrc  magcg* 

(3  )  Dekby,  a  town  of  New  Haven  county, 
Conn''<aicut,  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the? 
confluence  of  Naugatuck  and  Honfatonick  rivers, 
I'his  town  was  fettled  m  166^,  under  New  Ha- 
ven jurifdi<5tion,  and  is  now  divided  into  1  pnriilies, 
and  has  an  academy  in  its  infancy.  It  ha§  a  con- 
fiderable trade  with  the  Weft  Indies  for  fo  fmall 
a  town,  and  a  mimber  of  mills  on  the  falls  of  Nau- 
gat'uck,  and  ft  reams  which  fall  into  it,  and  irort 
and  other  works  on  Eight  mile- river,  which  falld 
into  the  Stratford.  The  Houfatonick  is  navigable 
12  miles  to  this  town. 

^ 5.)  Derby,  a  town  of  Pennfylrania,  in  Chef- 
t^r  county,  7  miles  from  Chefter,  and  5  from  Phi- 
h«^eiphia.  It  is  fituated  on  Derby  creek,  which 
falls  into  Delaw  ire  riv^r,  near  Chefter. 

(6.)  Derby,  a  t-jwn  of  Pennfylvanta.  in  Dau- 
phin county^  noted  for  a  remarkable  cave  in  its 
vicinity,  which  has  numerous  apartments,  adom- 
en  with  ftala<5lites,  curioully  diverfified  in  fizt-  arid 
colour.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Swai«.rri,  %  n\i.e«4  a- 
bove  its  confluence  with  the  Sufquehanndh.  and  19 
Sr..  of  Harrifburg* 

(7.)  Dfrby,  high  peak  of,  a  chain  *.'f  very 
high  mountains  in  D«rbyfhiri- 5  See  N^-  ..  Ira 
thefe  mountains  there  are  two  n  raarkr^ble  raverrs, 
called  El  DEN  Hole,  and  Pooi^s  hol  .  The 
foil  is  ft'  fliallow  that  it  hardly  admits  01  plowing, 
but  affords  ^ood  pafttire  for  ftit^t-p.  I  ht-  Peak 
properly  lb  called,  is  reckoned  the  higheft  mc^un- 
tain  in  E-:f,:and.    See  Peak,  N®  a. 

(8  )  Derby,  lo^  peak  of,  is  the  E.  and  cen- 
tral part  of  the  county,  and  is  well  cultivated. 
See  N°  «.     • 

*  To  DERE.  v.  a.  \derian^  Sax  ]  To  hurt. 
Obfolete.  Some  think  that  in  the  example  it 
me;'n9  d'^r:-^, — 

So  rr;.m  immortal  race  he  doth  proceed, 

Tbat  mortal  hands  may  not  withftand  his  might ; 
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Dred  for  his  derring  doe,  and  Woody  deed  ; 
For  all  in  blood  and  fpoil  is  his  delight.  Fairy  5^. 
DEREFORD  forest,  a  foreft  in  Hereford. 
DEREGRETH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  VV^aterford,  Munfter. 

(i.)  DEREHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  which 
has  a  market  on  Friday,  noted  for  woollen  yam. 
It  is  14  miles  W.  of  Norwich,  and  100  NNE.  of 
London.    Lon.  i.  o.  £.  Lat.  51.  4a. 

(a.)  Derfham,  a  town  in  Cumberland,  on  the 
Ellen,  near  Mary  port. 

(3  )  Dereham,  west,  £.  of  Downham^  in 
Norfolk  dure. 

•  DERELICTION,  n.  /.  [dereHaio,  Lat.]  i. 
The  adt  of  forfaking  or  leaving ;  abandonment, 
a.  The  ftate  of  being  fovfaken.— There  is  no  other 
thing  to  be  looked  for,  but  the  effefts  of  God's 
moft  juft  difpleafure,  the  withdrawing  of  grace, 
dfrfliaion  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to  come 
confuHon.  Hooker, 

(i.)  •  DERELICTS.  i»  /  pi.  [In  law.]  Goods 
wilfully  thrown  away,  or  relinquiilied  by  the  own- 
er. Dia. 

(a.)  Derelicts,  imply  alfo  fuch  lands  as  the 
fea,  by  receding  from  them,  leaves  dry  and  fit  for 
cultivation.  If  they  are  left  by  a  gradual  recefs 
of  the  fea,  they  are  adjudged  to  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  lands ;  but  when  an  ifland 
is  formed  in  the  fea,  or  a  large  quantity  of  new 
and  appears, fuch  derelift  lands  belong  to  the  king. 
DERENBURG,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  and 
principAlity  of  Halberftadt,  and  capital  of  a  lord- 
Thip.  It  is  6  miles  WSW.  of  Halberftadt,  and  17 
E.  of  Gollar. 

DERENPERG,  a  town  of  Auftria,  3  miles  S. 
of  Ebenfurth. 

DEREOUTE,  or  Deiroute,  a  town  of  Egypt 
in  an  ifle  formed  by  the  canal,  between  Cairo,  and 
Hofctta ;  where  there  is  a  magnificent  temple. 
Lo"«  3i«  45-  £•  I^t«  30«  40-  N*. 

(i.)  DEREVIANNOE,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in 
the  government  of  Oloheiz,  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Lrke  Olonctz,  la  miles  S.  of  Petrovadflc. 

(a.)  Dereviasnoe,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
province  of  lifting,  on  the  Vitchegda,  76  miles 
H.  of  Uft  Sifolflc. 

DERE  WNIA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pa- 
latine of  Novo^rodek,  4a  miles  ENE.  of  Novo- 
grodek. 

(i.)  DERG,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  Donegal  coun- 
ty, 8  miles  E.  of  Donegal.  In  this  lake  is  an  ifland 
which  ufed  to  be  much  frequented  by  perfons  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion,  on  account  of  a 
place  called  5/  Patrick* 4  Purgatory^  a  narrow  lit- 
tie  cell  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock,  in  which  a 
man  could  fcarcely  (land  upright.  The  many 
marvellous  (lories  related  of  this  place,  formerly 
contributed  to  the  gainful  trade  of  the  friars  who 
attended  it.  At  length  government  interpofed, 
and  the  lords  jufticea,  the  Earl  of  Coik  and  Vif- 
count  Ely,  in  1730,  fent  fome  perfons  of  quality 
to  fcarch  into  the  matter.  Thefe  quickly  difco- 
\crinp  the  fource  of  the  impofition,  a  (lop  was 
put  to  the  farther  pradlife  of  it,  by  banifliing  tlie 
friars,  and  breaking  open  the  ceil  which  has  been 
ever  iince  expound  to  public  view. 

(a.)  Drrg,  a  river  which  flows  from  the  above 
take,  (N^  i)  into  the  Fuyle. 


DERGHAS,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  provincr 
of  Scpeftan,  lao  miles  ESE.  of  Zareng. 

DERGUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aveiron,  15  miles  S.  of  Rbodez. 

( I.)  DERHAM,  Dr  William,  a  celebrated  Eng- 
lilh   philofopher  and  divine,  bom  in   1657.    In 
1 68 1,  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  oif  War- 
grave  in  Berkihire,  and,  in  1689,  to  the  rcftory 
of  Upminfter  in  EflTex.     Applying  himfelf  with 
great  eagemefs  to  natural  and  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  he  foon  became  a  dillirguiihed  member  of 
the  Royal  Society,  whofe  Phtlofophical  1  ranlac- 
tions  contain  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  valu- 
able pieces,  the  fruits  of  his  laudable  induftry.  la 
his  Younger  years  he  publifhed  bis  jfrtificiai Clock* 
maker^  which  has  been  often  prirtcd:  and  in 
1 71 1,  171a,  and  1 7 14,  he  preached  thofc  ferment 
at  Boyle's  ledure,  which  he  afterward  digefted  un-  : 
der  the  well-known  titles  of  PhyficcrTbeolofij  and  ' 
jiftrO'Tbeoloxyi  and  enriched  with  valuable  notes  ; 
and  copper-plates.    The  laft  thing  be  publilhed  | 
i^as  Chriflo-Tbeohgy^  a  demonftration  of  the  di-  j 
vine  authority  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  being  the  | 
fubftance  of  a  fermon  preached  at  Bath  in  1719.  | 
This  great  and  good  roan,  after  fpending  his  life  | 
in  the  moft  agreeable  as  well  as  improving  (tndy  -; 
of  nature,  died  at  Upminfter  in  1735  ;  and.  \x*  \ 
fides'  many  other  works,  left  a  valuable  collcftioo  | 
of  curiofities,  particularly  fpeoimens  of  bird«  and  | 
infe<5t8  of  this  (fland.    Dr  Derham  was  well  ikilW  { 
ed  in  medical  "as  well  as  in  phyiical  knowledge;-! 
and  was  conftantly  a  phyfician  to  the  bodies  at 
well  as  the  fouls  of  bis  parifliioners.  ^ 

(a.)  Derham,  a  village  in  GloucefteHhire, 
of  Pucklechurch. 

♦  To  DERIDE.  v.a.  ^derideoy  Lat]  To langk 
at ;  to  mock  ;  to  turn  to  ridicule ;  to  fcom.— Be»  \ 
fore  fuch  prcfence  to  offend  with  any  the  Icaft  un* 
foemlinefs,  we  would  be  furely  as  loth  as  they 
who  moft  reprehend  or  deride  what  we  do.  Hooker^ 
— Some  that  adore  Newton  for  his  fluxions,  du'tit 
him  tor  his  religion.  Berkiry, 

♦  DERIDER.  «./.  [from  the  verb  ]  i.  A  mock- 
er ;  a  fcoffer. — ^Upon  the  wilful  violation  of  oaths, 
execrable  blafphemies,  and  like  contempts  offer* 
ed  by  deriders  of  religion,  fearful  tokens  of  divine 
revenge  have  been  known  to  follow.  Hooker.  %* 
A  droll ;  a  buflbon. 

( I.)  DERIG,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Longford,  5  miles  ENE.  of  Edgwortbftown. 

(a.)  Derig,  a  fmall  ifland,  near  the  weft  coaft 
of  Ireland,  and  county  of  Sligo.  Lon.  8. 14*  ^' 
Lat.  a4.  SS'  N. 

DERIKELACH,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  Down. 

DERILIN,  a  village  of  Ireland  in  Farmaoagbi 

UlttCT 

DERINA,  A  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  d 
Kerry,  a4  niiles  SE.  of  Killamey. 

♦  DERISION.  «./.  [irri/?o,  Lat.]  i.TbeaA 
of  deriding  or  laughing  at. — Vanity  is  the  natural 
weaknefsof  an  ambitious  man,  which  expofeshisn 
to  the  fecret  fcom  and  derifion  of  thofe  he  cort- 
verfes  with.  Addifon,  a.  Contempt;  fcr>m;  I 
laughing-ftock. — I  am  in  derijion  daily  {  every  «»« 
mocketh  me.  Jer.  xx.  7. — 

EnfnarM,  affaulted,  overcome ;  led  bound, 
Thy  foes  derijion^  captive,  poor,  and  blind, 
into  a  dungeon  thrult.  ^^^^ 
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•  DERISIVE,  adj.  [from  derUeS]  Mocking; 
fcoffing.— 

0*0-  all  the  dome,  they  quaff*,  they  feaft ; 
JknSve  taunts  were  fpread  from  gueft  to  gaeft, 
And  each  in  jovial  mood  his  mate  addreft.  Pope. 

•  DERISORY,  adj.  [dertforiusf  Lat.j  Mocking; 
ridiculing.  \ 

•  DERrVABLE.  adj.  [from  derive.]  Attain- 
ikk  by  right  of  defcent  or  derivation. — God  has 
declared  this  the  eternal  rule  and  ftandard  of  all 
honour  dtrivaUe  upon  me,  that  thofe  who  ho- 
nour him  (hall  be  honoured  by  him.  So'tth, 

•DERIVATION,  n.f,  Idenvath,  Lat.]  i,  A 
dniniog  of  water;  a  turning  of  its  courfe ;  letting 
out— When  the  water  began  to  fwell,  it  would 
cfoy  way  difcharge  itfelf  by  any  defcents  or  de- 
ditities  of  the  ground ;  and  thefe  ifiues  and  dert' 
mtim  being  once  oiade,  and  fupplied  with  new 
vattn  pullung  them  forwards,  would  continue 
tixir  courfe  'till  they  arrived  at  the  fea,  juft  as  o- 
&fr  rivers  do.  Burnet.  %.  [In  grammar.]  The 
trjcing  of  a  word  from  its  original. — Your  lord- 
ftip  here  kerns  to  diflike  my  taking  notice,  that 
the  derivatiom  of  the  word  Subftance  favours  the 
*iki  we  have  of  it ;  and  your  lordfhip  tells  me,  that 

«B)[  little  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  it,  on  a  bare  gram- 
■fical  etymology.  Locke,  3.  The  tranfmiflioa 
rfay  thing  from  its  fource, — As  touching  tradi- 
tipoal  communication,  and  tradition  of  thofe 
tntfas  that  I  call  connatural  and  engraven,  I  do 
Itt  doubt  but  many  of  thofe  truths  have  had  the 
Mp  of  that  derivation.  Hale.  4.  [In  medicine.] 
The  drawing  of  a  humour  from  one.  part  of  the 
:  Wy  to  another. — Derivation  differs  from  revul- 
iun  only  in  the  meafure  of  tne  diftance,  and  the 
iDTCc  of  the  medicines  ufed :  if  we  draw  it  to 
fee  very  remote,  or,  it  may  be,  contrary  part, 
wcall  that  revulfion  :  if  only  to  fome  nei§hlK)ur- 
«g  place,  and  by  gentle  means,  we  call  it  ^^r;r-^- 
liw.  Wifeman.  5.  The  thing  deduced  or  derived ; 
ft*  ufed.— Moft  of  them  are  the  genuine  deriva^ 
tiekt  of  the  hypothefis  they  claim  to.  Glanvilk. 

[i )  •  DERIVATIVE,  adj.  [denvativuj,  Lat.] 
Berired  or  taken  from  another. — As  it  is  a  deriva^ 
tne  perfedion,  fo  it  is  a  diftind  kind  of  perfec- 
ticm  from  that  which  is  in  God.  Hale. 

(i.)  •  Dbrivativb.  »./.  [from  the  adjedive.] 
The  tiling  or  wofxl  derived  or  taken  from  another. 
-^The  word  Honeftus  originally  and  ftridly  fig- 
sifies  00  more  than  creditable,  and  is  but  a  deri* 
tMfnv  from  honour^  which  fignifies  credit  or  h'o- 
Boor.  South. 

(jODeki^atiite,  in  grammar,  a  word  which 
takes  its  origin  frx>m  another  word,  called  its  pri' 
mkiye.  Thus  the  word  derivative  itfelf  takes  its 
origin  fttim  the  primitive  rivusf  a  rivulet  or  chan* 
^  oat  of  which  letTer  ftreams  are  drawn ;  and 
thos  deitjf  manhood,  lattvyer^  &c.  are  derived  from 
Mf,  man,  lavii  8cc. 

•  DERIVATIVELY,  adv.  [from  derivative.] 
»  a  derivative  manner. 

(i.)  *  To  Derive,  v.  a.  [derivo,  Lat.]  i.  To 
ten  the  courfe  of  water  from  its  channel.— Com- 
ftty  leftens  the  ihame  of  vice  by  ftiaring  it,  and 
ftea  the  torrent  of  a  common  odium  by  deriving 
tteo  many  channels.  South,  a.  To  deduce ;  as 
Bjm  a  nxk,  from  a  caufe,  from  a  principle. — 
*hey  codeavour  to  derivt  the  varieties  ot  colours 


from  the  various  proportion  of  the  dire<ft  progrcfs 
or  motion  of  thcfe  globules  to  their  circumvolu- 
tion, or  motion  about  their  own  centre.  Bo)Je. 
— Men  derive  their  ideas  of  duration  from  their 
reflexion  on  the  train  of  ideas  they  obferve  to  fuc- 
cced  one  another  in  their  own  underftandings 
Locke. — From  thefe  two  caufes  of  the  laxity  and 
rigidity  of  the  fibres,  the  method i ft s,  an  ancient 
fet  of  phyficians,  derived  all  difeafes  of  human  bo- 
dies, with  a  great  deal  of  reafon ;  for  the  fluids  de^ 
rive  their  qualities  from  the  folids.  Arbtthnot.  3- 
To  communicate  to  another,  as  from  the  origin 
and  fource.— Chrift  having  Adam's  nature  as  we 
have,  but  incorrupt,  deriveth  not  nature,  but  in- 
comiption,  and  that  immediately  from  his  own 
perfon,  unto  all  that  belong  unto  nim.  Hooker.  4. ' 
To  receive  by  tranfmiflion  — This  property  feems 
rather  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Pretorian 
foldiers.  I>ecay  of  Piety.— The  ccnfers  of  thefe 
wretches,  who,  I  am  fure,  could  derive  no  fondi- 
ty  to  them  from  their  own  perfons ;  yet  upon  this 
account,  that  they  had  been  confecrated  by  the 
offering  incenfe  in  them,  were,  by  God's  fpecial 
command,  fequeftered  from  all  common  ufe. 
South.  5.  To  communicate  to  by  defcent  of 
blood. — Befides  the  readinefs  of  parts,  an  excel- 
lent difpoiition  of  mind  is  derived  to  your  lord- 
(hip  from  the  parents  of  two  generations,  to  whom 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  known.  Felton.  6.  To 
fpread ;  to  diffufe  gradually  from  one  place  to  a- 
nother. — The  ftreams  of  the  publick  juftice  were 
derived  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Dai'is. 
7.  [In  grammar.]  To  trace  a  word  from  its  origni. 

(»*)  *  To  Derive,  v.  n.  i.  To  come  from ; 
to  owe  its  origin  to* — 

He  that  refifts  the  power  of  Ptolemy, 

Refifts  the  pow'r  of  heav'n;  for  pow'r  from 
heav'n 

Derives t  and  monarchs  rule  by  gcdf  appointed. 

Prior. 
%.  To  defcend  fix)m.'— 

I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  derived  as  he, 

As  well  pofTeft.  Sbakefpeare. 

*  DEIUVER.  n.  f.  [from  derive.]  One  that 
draws  or  fetches,  as  ftx)ra  the  fource  or  principle. 
^-Su^h  a  one  makes  a  man  not  only  a  partaker  of 
other  men's  fins,  but  alfo  a  deriver  of  the  whole 
intire  guilt  of  them  to  himfelf.  South. 

DERKUL,  a  river  of  Ruflla,  vhich  runs  into 
the  Donetz,  'sfi  miles  S.  of  Bielovodik. 

DERMESTES,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infeda 
belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  an- 
tennx  are  cbvated,  with  three  of  the  joints  thick- 
er than  the  reft ;  the  breaft  is  convex ;  and  the 
head  is  inflcded  below  the  breaft.  See  Plate  Cfg. 
5,  6,  7.  Many  varieties  of  this  genus,  as  well  as 
their  larvae,  are  to  be  met  with  in  dried  Ikins,  bark 
of  trees,  wood,  feeds,  flowers,  the  carcafes  of 
dead  animals,  &c.  There  are  3c  fpecies,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  moft  remarkable : 

I.  Dermestes  DOMESTicus  varies  greatly  ill 
fize  and  colour,  fome  being  fuund  of  a  dark  brown, 
others  of  a  much  lighter  hue.  The  form  of  it  is 
oblong,  almoft  cylindrical.  The  elytra  are  ftriated, 
the  thorax  is  thick  and  rather  gibbous.  This  lit- 
tle animal,  when  touched,  draws  in  its  head  un- 
der its  thorax  and  its  feet  beneath  its  abdomen, 
remaining  fo  motionlcfs  that  one  woyld  think  it 
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dfad.  This  is  llic  infed  which  makes  in  wooden 
furniture  thoil-  little  round  holes  that  reduce  it  to 
powder. 

2.  Dermestes  ffrrugineus  is  the  largcft  of 
the  genus ;  its  colour  is  a  rully  iron,  having  ma- 
ny oblong,  vtlvety  black  fpots  upon  the  elytra, 
which  gives  the  infedl  a  gloomy,  yet  elegant  ap- 
pearance. The  antennx  differ  from  thole  of  the 
FUMATUS  (N®  3.)  the  three  laft  articulations  be- 
ing confiderably  longer,  thiclcer,  and  not  pcr- 
tblJAlcd. 

3.  De^mestus  F'jmatus  is  of  a  light  broym, 
except  .he  eyes,  which  are  bkck.'  It  is  however 
fometimes  more  or  lels  deep.  The  thorax  is  mar- 
gined, and  the  infe6l  has  the  whole  can-iage  of  a 
icarabaeus ;  but  its  antenns  have  the  charadcr  of 
thofe  of  the  dermeftse.     This  little  creature  is 

.  found  in  dung.    It  alfo  frequently  finds  its  way 
info  houfes, 

4.  D'  RMESTES  LARDARius  18  of  an  oblong 
form  and  of  a  dim  black  colour,  eafily  diftinguifli- 
fible  by  a  light  brown  fli'ipe  that  occupies  tranf- 
verfely  almoft  the  anterior  half  of  the  elytra. 
That  colour  depends  on  fmall  grey  hairs  fituated 
pn  that  part.  The  flripe  is  irregular  at  its  edges, 
and  interfcded  through  the  middle  by  a  fmail 
tranfverfal  ftreak  of  black  fpots,  three  in  number 
on  each  of  the  elytra,  the  middlemoft  of  which  is 
fomcwhat  lower  than  the  rclt,  which  gives  the 
black  ftreak  a  fei-pentine  form.  Its  larva,  whicli 
is  oblong,  fomewhat  hairy,  and  divided  into  fe?g- 
ments  alternately  dark  and  light  coloured,  gnaws 
and  deilroys  preparations  of  aniixials  prcferved  in 
.colledions,  and  oven  feeds  upon  the  infers  ;  it  is 
^Ifo  to  be  found  in  old  bacon.  This  fpecies  may 
be  deflroyed  by  arfenic. 

5.  Drrmrstes  violaceus  is  a  beautiful  little 
infed  :  its  elytra  are  of  a  deep  violet  blue.  The 
thorax  is  coveud  with  greenifh  hairs,  the  legs  are 
black.  The  whole  animal  being  of  a  glittering 
brilliancy  renders  it  a  pleafmg  object.  The  larva, 
as  well  as  the  perfect  infect,  inhabits  the  bodies 
of  dead  animals. 

DERMISDEN,  a  town  SE.  of  Needham,  Suf- 
folk. 

*  DERN.  adj.  Idearn^  Saxon.]  i.  Sad ;  fofi- 
tary,     a.  Barbarous;  cruel.     Obfolete. 

BERNBACH,  or  Tkrnbach,  a  town  of  Ger- 
many  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  bi- 
Ihopric  of  Fulda,  containing  two  churches.  It  is 
aa  miles  EIJE.  of  Fulda. 

DERNE,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Tripoli,  near 
the  fea  coaft.    Lon.  aa^  4 ^*  £•   Lat.  3a.  55.  N. 

*  DERNIER,  adj,  Laft.  It  is  a* mere  Pi-ench 
word,  and  lifed  only  in  the  following  phrafe,— In 
the  Imperial  chamber,  the  term  for  the  profeciN 
tionof  an  appeal  is  not  circumfcribed  by  the  term 
of  one  or  two  years,  as  the  law  elfewhere  requires 
in  the  Empire,  this  being  the  dernier  refort  and 
fiipreme  court  of  judicatlire.  AyVff^. 

DERNIS,  Of  )  a  town  and  foftrefs  of  Dalma- 
DERNISCH,  >  tia;  fituated  on  a  mountain  near 

the  river  Kerka.    It  was  taken  from  the  Turk^  by 

he  Venetians,  in  1684. 

DERNTHORP,  a  village  in  Nottinghamfhire. 

*  DEROGATE,  ad/,  [from  the  verb.]  De- 
graded :  damaged ;  leflfened  in  value. — 

Into  Jjcr  womb  coDvey  fterility ; 
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Dry  up  in  her  organs  of  increafe. 
And  from  her  deroj^ate  body  never  fpring 
A  babe  to  honour  her  !  Sbakefp.  King  Lear* 

(i)  *  7<?  Derogate,  t;.  a.  [^deref(Oy  Latin.1 
r.  To  do  an  ad  fo  far  contrary  to  a  law  or  cuJ 
torn,  as  to  diminifh  its  former  extent ;  didinguifei 
ed  from  abrogate,— ^y  federal  contrary  cuftonl 
and  (\iic8  ufed  here,  many  of  thofe  civil  andof 
non  laws  are  controuled  and  derogaud.  Hale,  i 
To  Icflcn  the  worth  of  any  perfon  or  thing  5 II 
vilify.  J 

(a.)  *  To  Derogate,  v.  «.  i.  To  detradj  i 
lefTen  reputation,  with  from. — We  Ihould  bea 
jurious  to  virtue  itfelf,  if  we  did  derogatr  Jr4( 
them  whom  their  induftry  hath  made  great  fi&oil^ 
a.  To  degenerate  5  to  a^  btneath  one's  rank,  ^ 
place,  or  birth. —  i 

Is  there  no  derogation  in't  ?  j 

— You  cannot  derof^^tey  my  lord.  SMeJpen^ 
♦DEROGATION.  ».  f,  Iderogatio,  Ln.J  { 
The  aifl  of  weakening  or  reftraining  a  former  li 
or  contra<5t. — It  wafc  indeed  but  a  wooing  ambi 
fage,  with  good  rcfpeits  to  ehtert;iin  the  king! 
good  affe(^ion  (  but  nothing  was  done  or  handU 
to  the  derogation  of  the  king's  late  treaty  with  I 
Italians.  Bacon. — That  which  enjoins  tne  deedl 
certainly  God's  law;  and  it  is  alfo  certain,  tb 
the  fcriptuie,  which  allows  of  the  will,  is  neit|l 
the  t.t rogation  nor  relaxation  of  that  law.  1<M 
1.  A  defamation;  detradion;  the  a<3  of  Icfl'eni 
or  taking  away  the  honour  of  any  pprfon  orthq 
Sometimes  with  tOt  properly  with /row. — Whi< 
though  never  fo  n^ceffary,  they  could  not  eafi 
now  admit,  without  fome  fear  of  derogation  p 
their  credit ;  and  therefore  that  which  once  tl 
ha(S  done,  they  became  for  ever  after  rtfolutt 
maintain.  Hooker. — So  furely  he  is  a  very  hi 
man,  neither  is  that  any  thing  which  1  fpeaki 
his  derogation  ;  for  in  that  1  faid  he  is  a  ming)^ 
people,  it  is  no  difpc^ife.  Spen/er  on  Ireland.-^'A 
wifeft  princes  need  not  think  it  any  dimunitios^ 
their  greatneft,  or  derogation  to  their  fufncieoc? 
to  rely  upon  counfel.  Bacon. — I  -fay  not  this  1 
derogation  to  Virgil,  neither  do  I  contradid  ai 
thing  which  I  have  formerly  faid  in  his  juft  praif 
Drydet^, — None  of  thefe  patriots  will  think  it 
derogation  from  tucir  merit  to"  have  it  faid,  th 
they  receive  manyHlghts  and  advantages  from  the 
intimacy  with  my  lord  Somers.  AdJifon. 

*  DEROGATIVE,  adj.  [derogaiivuh  Litin. 
Derogating ;  lelFening  the  honour  of :  not  in  ul 
— That  fpirits  are  corporeal  feems  to  nie  a  co( 
ceit  derogntive  to  himfelf,  and  "fuch  as  he  fhoul 
rather  labour  to  overthrow ;  yet  thereby  he  eft 
bliiheth  thedodrine  of  luftrations,  amulets  a« 
charms.  Bro<tvn'j  Vulgar  Brrours, 

*  DEROG  Al  ORiLY.  adv.  [from  derogatory 
In  a  detrading  manner.  Di3, 

*  DEROGATORINESS.  n.  J.  [from  derogi 
tory.]    The  ad  of  derogating.  Di8. 

(i.)  *  PEROGATORY.  adj.  Iderogatonu 
Latin.]  Detradious ;  that  IcfTens  the  honour  d 
dillionourable. — They  live  and  die  in  their  abfu 
ditlcs,  pafling  their  days  in  pei  verted  apprehci 
(ions  and  conceptions  of  the  world,  derogatory  ui 
to  God  and  the  wifdom  of  the  creation.  Bro^i 
—Thefe  deputed  beings  are  derogatory  from  th 
lyifdom  and  power  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  wh 
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daahtkfs  can  govern  this  machine  be  could  create, 
bw  morr  dired  and  eafy  methods  than  employing 
tbcfe  fubieryient  divinities.  Cifeyne. 

{].)  4^  Derogatory  clause,  in  a  teftament» 
it  a  certain  fentence,  cipher,  or  fecret  cbara^er, 
trhidi  the  teftator  inferts  io  his  will,  and  of  which 
iie  refenres  the  knowledge  to  himfelf  alone,  adding 
a  condition,  that  no  will  he  may  make -hereafter 
It  to  be  reckooed  vaiid,  if  this  derogatory  claufe 
IS  not  iafinted  exprefsly  and  word  for.  word.  It 
it  a  precaution  iiyvented  by  lawyers  againft  lat- 
brwiUs  extorted  by  violence,  or  obtained  by  fug- 
fdtioo. 

DEROTE.    See  Dereote. 

mO  D£RP,  a  palatinate  of  Livonia,  fubjcd  to 
Roffia. 

(a.)DERp,  the  capital  of  the  above  palatinate, 
viUi  a  btihop's  fee,  and  an  univeriity.  It  lies 
sear  the  river  Ambeck. .  Lon.  %6.  15.  £.  Lat.  58. 
3aN, 
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tal  of  the  Ilercaones,  Tarraconenlis,  or  the  Hi- 
ther Spain:  a  mu.icipum  and  colony;  furnamed 
yu/ia  lUrgavoi^ia ;  now  called  1  or  ton  A. 

DERTOSANI,  the  people  ©t  Dertos a. 

DERVAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Loire,  and  chief  place  of  a  can- 
tor, in  the  diftri^t  of  Chateau  Briant;  1%  mile^ 
W.  of  Chateau  Briant. 

DERVENTIO,  in  ancient  geography,  i.  a  ri- 
ver  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain  ;  now  caiied  Dak- 
went,  in  Yorkihire:  a.  a  town  of  the  Brigaoics, 
ieated  on  the  river;  now  caiied  Auldby.. 
-  DERVERAGH  LOUGH,  a  lake  of  Inland,  in 
the  county  of  W.  Meath,  5  miles  N.  of  Muiiingar. 

(i.^*DERVIS.  »./•  Idinvuy  Fr.j  A  luik* 
ifh  prieft,  or  monk.— 

Even  there,  where  Chrift  vouchfard  to  teach, 

Their  dervifei  dare  an  impoftor  preach.  Sandys. 
—The  der^fu  at  firft  made  fomt  Icruple  ol  vio- 
lating his  promife  to  the  dying  braclmian  ;   but 


DERRAy  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of   told  him,  at  laft,  that  he  couid  conceal  nothini^ 


Yemen,  46  miles  SB.  of  Loheia. 

DERRIC,  a  town  of  Peifia,  in  the  province  of 
^kbn,  130  miles  NW.  of  Redid. 

CERRILIN,  a  town  in  Fermanagh,  Ireland. 

ii.)D£RRINGTON,  a  village  in^Norfolk. 

(&)  Derrinoton,  W.  of  Stafford. 

(x.)D£RRY,  or  Londonderry,  a  county  of 
Maid,  io  Ulfter.    See  Londonderry,  N'' x. 

(a.)  DfiRiiY,'the  capital  «if  the  above  county. 

letLoNDONDSRRY,  N^a. 

(3.)  Derry,  Dery,  or  Defry,  a  river  of  N. 
,  Vales,  which  runs  into  the  Avon,  in  Merionetbfh. 

U)Derry,  a  townihip  of  the  United  States, 
I9  Dauphin  county,  Penniylvania,  (ituated  on  the 
£  fide  of  Swatara  creek,  %  miles  above  its  con- 
isoice  with  the  Sufquehannah,  and  celebrated 
ir  its  curious  cave.  Its  entrance  is  under  a  high 
b&k,  nearly  20  feet  wide,  and  about  8  or  10  feet 
k  bright.  It  defcends  gradually  nearly  to  a  level 
vith  the  creek.  Its  apartments  arc  numerous, 
of  diferent  fizes,  and  adorned  with  ftala^ites  cu- 
lioafly  diver^fied  in  fize  and  colour. 

(5.)  Derry,  a  town  in  the  above  townihip. 

(6—8.)  Derry  is  alfo  the  name  of  three  other 
tovDlhips  in  PcnRfylvannia ;  i.  Mifflin  county : 
1.00  the  Sulquebannah;  and  3.  in  Weflmoreland 
couoty. 

DERRYBRYAN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Gal- 
V2y«  89  miles  from  Dublin. 

DERRYFIELD,  a  townihip  of  New  Hamp- 
flare,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Merrimack,  in  Hillf- 
^ougb  county,  containing  ,^6a  inhabitants.  It 
wa  incorporated  in  1751.  The  foil  is  but  indiffer- 
«t.   It  it  41  miles  W.  of  Portfmouth. 

DERKYGONELLY,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in 
Waterford,  Munfter. 

DERSENA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
flf  Segcftan,  218  miles  SSW.  of  Zareng. 

BERTHA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
tf  Sfgellan,  no  miles  £N£.  of  Zareng. 

BERTHON,     1  in  ancient  gcograpiiy,  a  colo- 

DERTON,  or  >ny  of  Cifpadana;  called  Ju- 

BERTONA,  JxiA  Augusta,  on  infcrip- 
teis  and  coins ;  midway  between  Genoa  and  Pia- 
mia,  and  fitnated  £.  of  the  Tanarus  in  Liguria. 
« is  sow  called  Tortona. 

BERTOSAy  in  ancient  gcographj,  the  capi- 


firom  fo  excellent  a  prince.  Spt&ator. 

(2.)  Dervis,  or  DfcRvicH,  a  name  given  to  a 
fort  of  monks  among  the  Turks,  who  lead  a  very 
auilere  life,  and  profefs  extreme  poverty ;  thoui^h 
they  are  allowed  to  marry.  '1  he  word  is  original- 
ly Perfian,  ann,  Cgnifying  a  **  beggar,"  or  per- 
fon  who  has  nothing:  and  becaufe  the  nii^ious* 
and  particularly  the  followers  of  Mevcla%a,  pro- 
fefs not  to  podefs  any  thing,  they  call  both  the  re- 
ligious in  general,  and  the  Mevclavites  in  paiticu- 
lar,  dervi/e4' 

i^.)  Dervises,  Egyptian,  and  Syrian, 
There  are  in  Egypt  fev^ral  kinds :  thofe  that  are 
in  convents,  are  in  a  manner  of  the  religious  'or- 
der, and  live  retired ;  though  there  are  of  thefe 
fome  who  travel  and  return  again  to  their  con* 
vents.  Some  take  this  characfter^  and  yet  live 
with  their  families,  and  exercife  their  trades :  of 
this  kind  are  the  dancing  dervifes  at  Damafcus^ 
who  go  once  or  twice  a  week  to  a  little  uninha- 
bited convent,  and  perform  their  extraordinary 
exercifes;  thefe  alfo  feem  to  be  a  good  people: 
but  there  is  a  third  fort  of  them  who  travel  about 
the  country,  and  beg,  or  rather  oblige  people  to 
give,  for  whenever  they  found  their  horn  fome- 
thing  muft  be  given  them.  The  people  of  thefe 
orders,  in  Egypt,  wear  an  o^agonal  badge,  of  a 
greenilh  ^^hite  alabaftar,  at  their  giraies,  and  a 
high  ftiff  cap  without  any  thing  round  it. 

(4*)  Dervisi>s,  Persian.  Ihe  dervifes  in 
Perda,  are  called  Abdals,  q.  d,Jervantj  o/God, 
They  lead  a  very  penurious,  auftere  liie  and 
preach  the  Alcoran  in  the  ftreets,  coffee-houfes, 
and  wherever  they  can  meet  with  auditors.  The 
Perfian  dervifes  retail  little  but  fables  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  are  in  the  utmoft  contempt  among  the 
men  of  fenfe  and  letters.  .  See  Abdals. 

(5.)  Dervises,  Turkish.  1  he  dervifes  called 
Mevelavites,  are  a  Mahometan  order  of  reli- 
gious ;  the  chief  or  founder  whereof  was  one  Me- 
velava.  They  are  now  very  numerous.  Their 
chief  monadery  is  that  near  Cogna  in  Natolia, 
where  the  general  makes  his  refidence,  and  where 
all  the  alfemblies  of  the  order  are  held ;  the  other 
houfes  being  all  dependent  on  this,  by  a  privilege 
granted  to  this  monaftery  under  Ottoman  I.  The 
dervi&s  afied  a  great  deal  of  modeftyy  pattencet 
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titrmility,  and  charity.  They  always  go  bare-leg- 
Red  and  open  breafted,  and  frequently  burn  them- 
felvea  with  hot  irons,  to  inure  themfelves  to  pa-, 
tience.  They  always  faft  on  Wednefdays,  eating 
nothing  on  thofe  days  till  after  fun  fet.  Tuefdays 
and  Fridays  they  hold  meetings,  at  which  the  iti- 
perior  prefides.  One  of  them  plays  ail  the  while 
on  a  flute,  and  the  red  dance,  turning  their  bo- 
dies round  and  round  with  the  greatell  fwiftnefs 
imaginable.  Long  cuftom  to  this  exercife  from 
their  youth  has  brought  them  to  fuch  habitude, 
that  it  does  not  difcompofe  them  at  all.  This 
practice  they  obferve  with  great  ftridnefs,  in  me- 
mory of  Mevelava  their  patriarch's  turning  mira- 
culouHy  round,  as  they  pretend,  for  the  fpace  of 
4  days,  without  any  food  or  refrefhment ;  his  com- 
panion Hamfa  playing  all  the  while  on  the  flute : 
after  which  he  fell  into  an  extafy,  and  therein  re- 
•ceived  wonderful  revelations  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  his  order.  They  believe  the  flule  an  inftrument 
confecrated  by  Jacob  and  the  fliepherds  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  becaufe  they  fang  thf;  praifes  of 
God  upon  them.  They  profefs  poverty,  chafti- 
ty,  and  obedience,  and  really  obferve  them  while 
they  remain  dervifes ;  but  if  they  choofe  to  go  out 
and  marry,  they  are  always  allowed.  The  gene- 
rality of  dervifes  are  mountebanks:  fome  apply 
themfelves  to  legerdemain,  poftures,  &c.  to  a- 
mufe  the  people ;  others  pretend  to  forcery  and 
magic :  but  all  of  them,  contrary  to  Mahomet's 
.  precept,  are  faid  to  drink  wine,  brandy,  and  o^ 
tber  ftrong  liquors,  to  give  them  the  degree  of 
gaiety  their  order  requires.  Befldes  their  great 
iaint  Mevelava,  there  are  particular  faints  honuur- 
^  in  particular  monafteries :  as  Kidercle,  greatly 
revered  in  the  monafteries  of  Egypt,  and  h«ld 
fcy  fome  to  be  St  George ;  and  by  others,  with 
more  probability,  the  prophet  Elias.  The  Der- 
vifes are  great  travellers;  and,  under  pretence  of 
preaching,  and  propagating  their  faith,  are  con- 
tinually pafling  from  oneplace  to  another:  on  which 
account  they  have  been  fre«}uently  ufed  as  fpies. 

DERVOCK,  a  town  ot  Ireland,  in  Antrim, 
Ulfter,  1 20  miles  from  Dublin. 

(I )  DERWENT,  an  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Der- 
WENT  WATER.    See  N"*  7. 

(a — 5.)Derwent,  the  name  of  4  rivers  of  Eng- 
land: viz.  I.  in  Cumberland,  rifing  in  Borrodale, 
6  miles  S.  of  Kefwick,  and  flowing  through  the 
lakes  of  Derwent  water  (N°  7.)  and  Rifling- 
thwaite  water,  pafTes  Cockerntiouth,  and  falls  into 
'  the  Irifh  fea,  near  Workington^  ».  in  Derbylhirc, 
which,  rifing4n  the  High  Peak,  flows  through  the 
county  dividing  it  nearly  into  two  equal  parts : 
and  after  parting  Derby,  falls  into  the  Trent,  near 
Leiceftcrfhire,  8  miles  SE.  of  Derby :  3.  in  Dur- 
ham, riling  near  Northumberland,  flows  through 
a  romantic  tra<fl  to  the  Tyne,  which  it  joins  3 
miles  above  Newcaftle :  and,  4.  in  Yorkftiire,  ri- 
fmg  in  the  N.  Riding,  and  running  S.  falls  into 
the  Oufe  below  York. 

(6.)  Derwent  fells,  or  ^  a  chain  of  moi?n- 

Derwent  water  FELLS,  5  tains  in  Cumber- 
land, reckoned  among  the  loftieft  in  England.  One 
of  them  is  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  black  lead, 
wherewith,  from  its^fuperior  quality,  great  part 
of  Europe  and  America  are  fupplied.  The  mines 
are  only  opened  once  in  7  years,  and,  when  a  iuf- 
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flcient  quantity  of  this  valuable  inineial  is  t^es,  i 
are  carefully  clofed  again.  In  traveliiog  thro^  I 
the  valley  of  Borrodale,  amoagft  theie  moua-j 
tains,  they  exhibit  to  the  admirer  of  Nature's  ro-j 
mantic  beauties,  the  reprefentation  of  a  ftonsf  1 
ocean  on  land,  as  it  were ;  the  numerous  dift20l| 
hills  appearing  like  fo  many  waves  ri&ng  and  1 
dulating  behind  each  other.  The  iromenfe  mafieil 
of  rugged  rocks,  however,  abruptly  brok«o  ( 
here  and  there,  occafionally  ftart  up  to  difpcl  t 
illu lions  of  fancy;  and,  together  with  the  trtc%l 
villages,  farms,  and  cattle,  which  he  difcoven  aC 
he  proceeds,  to  convince  the  traveller  that  he  ^ 
ftill  on  terra  firma. 

(7.)DtRWENt   WATER,  or  the  LAKE    OF  Kit 

WICK,  a  beautiful  lake  of  Cumberland,  in  tl 
▼ale  of  Kefwick,  lying  between  the  inountaioi 
Skiddaw  on  the  N.  and  the  craggy  hills  of  Bo* 
RODALE  on  the  S.  whence  it  derives  its  chief  fu] 
plies  of  water.  It  is  4  miles  long,  and  ab«ve  < 
broad.  The  river  (N®  ».)  runs  through  it.  Itii 
fubjedt  to  violent  agitations,  ofren  without  i 
apparent  caufe,  when  the  weather  is  quite  feren 
1  he  breezes,  which  occafion  thefe,  are  volga: ' 
called  bottom  windj,  and  are  partial  gufts  fon: 
by  the  general  and  gentle  breezes  being  corop 
fed  in  pailmg  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountain 
A  gun  fired  on  this  lake  produces  a  vaft  dud  ' 
of  reports  re-echoed  from  the  mountains.  Tl 
are  feveral  fmall  iflands  in  it,  one  of  which  is  i 
mcd  Derwent. 

DERY.    SeeDERRY,  N^  3. 

DESAGUEDERO,  a  river  of  Mexico, 
runs  from  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  into  the  Carib 
an  fea.    Lon.  66. 12.  W.  Lat.  la.  o.  N. , 

DESAGULIERS,  John  Theophilus,  F.  R. 
the  fon  of  John  Defaguliers,  a  French  protefti 
refugee,  was  bom  at  Rochelle  in  1683.     His  I 
ther  brought  him  to  England  an  infant ;  and  it  i1 
proper  age  placed  him  at  Chrift-church  coIl«ge|l 
Oxford:  where  he  fucceeded  Dr  Keil  in  readisf  ] 
Icdtures  on  experimental  philofophy  at  Hart  Hail  1 
The  magnificent  duke  of  Chandos  made  Dr  De-  j 
faguliers  his  chaplain,  and  prefented  him  to  tte  1 
Jiving  of  Edgware,  near  his  feat  at  Cannons;  and 
he  was  afterward  chaplain  to  Frederic  prince  c£  ] 
Wales.   He  introduced  the  pradice  of  readii^  ^ 
public  lc(^turcs  on  experimental  philoibpby,  ii 
London :  and  continued  them  ,with  great  fucceis 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1 749.    He  made  feveral 
improvements  in  mechanics,  and  communicated 
many  curious  papers  printed  in  the  Philofopbkal 
Tranfadions;  publilhed  a  valuable  Cotafe  of  Ef 
perimental  Philo/opby^  nn  %  vols,  4to ;  and  gave  an 
edition  of  Gregwy*s  Ele*Hent4  of  Catoptrics  and  Dir- 
optriciy  with  an  Appendix  on  reflecting  telefcopes, 
8vo.    He  was  alfo  a  member  of  feveral  foreign  a« 
cademies. 

DESAIGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  (»Ept  of 
the  Ardeche,  i64  miles  N.  of  Privas« 

DESAIX,  LevviB-Charles-Anthony,  a  celebrated 
French  general,  born  near  Kiom,  in  1768.  Ue 
early  made  choice  of  the  military  life,  and  before 
the  revolution  had  arifen  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant; 
in  the  republican  army  he  was  employed  as  aid» 
du-camp  to  general  Cuiline.  He  difplayed  great 
bravtry  at  the  battle  of  Lauterbouiig,  where,  tho' 
f-vcrely  wounded,  he  kept  the  field,  rallying  the 

difordered 
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diforder^  battalions.     Having  been 

faccdfiTdy  named  genera!  of  brigade  and  of  divi 

•  fion,  be  contributed  very  conliderably,  by  his  ta- 

kotSy  to  the  famous  retreat  of  Moreaii.    At  the 

'  battle  of  Raftadt  be  commanded  the  left  wing  of 

I  tite  French  army,  and  obliged  the  archduke  Charles 

^to  fall  back ;  and  be  afterwards  heroically  defend- 

'fd  the  bridge  of  Kehl,  where  he  was  wounded. 

;&  accompanied  Buonaparte  into  Egypt,  where 

lis  abilities  appeared  very  confpicuoust  and  where 

jke  was  appointed  governor  of  the  upper  part  of 

fix  country.    Having  figned  the  treaty  of  El-A- 

:nlb  with  the  Turks  and  Engliihy  he  returned  to 

;bom,  but  was  detained  there  as  a  prifoner  of 

by  admiral  lord  Keith.    Upon  obtaining  his 

>le,  he  returned  to  France,  and  went  with  the 

ly  under  Buonaparte  to  Italy,  and  viras  killed 

the  battle  of  Marengo,  after  contributing  great- 

to  the  victory  there  gained,  June  14,  1800. 

DESANA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  lordihlp  of 

rercelli,  in  Piedmont,  5  miles  SW.  of  Vercclii. 

DESAQUADERO,  a  river  of  S.  America,  in 

U  over  which  the  Ynca  Huana  Capac  built  a 

of  flags  and  rufhes,  to  tranfport  his  army 

(the  other  iide,  and  which  remained  a  few  years 

.)DESART,  or  Desert,  a  large  extent  of 

ttry  entirely  barren,  and  producing  nothing. 

thii  fenfe  fome  are  fandy  defarts ;  as  thofe  of 

ip)  Xamo,  Arabia,  and  fevcral  others  in  Alia ; 

Africa,  thofe  of  Libya  and  Zara :  others  are 

as  the  defart  of  Pharan  in  Arabia  Petrea. 
i)Tbc  DtSAKTf  peculiarly  fo  called,  in  geo- 
ihy,  is  that  part  of  Arabia,   S.  of  the  Holy 
where  the  children  of  Ifrael  wandered  40 
|tar«.    See  Arabia,  N»  ni. 

(3.)Desart,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Kilkenny, 
ileinfter. 

DESBOROUGH,  a  town  in  Northamptonfliire, 
trtwecn  Ketting  and  Harborongh. 

(1.)  ♦  DESCANT.  «.  /.  [dijcantoy  Italian.]  i.  A 
fcng  or  tune  compofed  in  parts. — 

Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat, 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  har(h  a  defeant. 

Sbak. 
t.  A  difcourfe;  a  difputation ;  a  difquifition  branch- 
ed out  into  feveral  divi  lions  or  heads.  It  is  com- 
monly ufed  as  a  word  of  cenfur'e  or  contempt. — 
Kindnefs  would  fupplant  our  unkind  rtportings, 
aod  fevcrc  dtfcants  upon  our  brethren.  Cowrn^ 
««r  oftbe  Tofjgnt. 

(n.)DEscANT,  in  mufic,  fignifies  alfo  thear/of 
compofing  in  leveral  parts.  See  Composition, 
>  6.  Defcant  is  three-fold,  viz.  plain,  figurative, 
and  double, 

1.  Descakt,  double,  is  when  the  parts  are 
w  contrived,  that  the  treble,  or  any  high  part, 
jnay  be  made  the  bafs  5  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Kfs  the  treble. 

2.  Drscaht,  figurative  or  florid,  is  that 
part  of  an  air  of  mufic  whfiein  fome  difcords  are 
concerned,  as  well,  though  not  fo  miich,  as  con- 
cords. This  may  b*»  termed  the  ornamental  and 
fneiorical  part  of  mufic,  in  regard  that  there  arc 
wtroduced  all  the  varieties  of  points,  fyncopes, 
aiwfities  bf  meafur^s,  and  whatever  is  capable  of 
Mornmg  the  compofition. 

3' Descant,  flain,  is  the  groundwork  and 
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afterwards  foundation  of  all  mufical  compofitions,  confining 
altogether  in  the  orderly  placing  of  many  concords 
anfwering  to  fimple  counterpoint.  See  Coun- 
terpoint. 

*  T0  Descant,  v.  n.  Ifrom  the  noun.]  i.  To 
fing  in  parts,  a.  To  difcourfe  at  large ;  to  make 
fpeeches:  in  a  fenfe  of  cenfure  or  contempt. — 

Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pafs  away  the  time ; 
Unlefs  to  fpy  my  ihadow  in  the  fun, 
And  defcant  on  mine  own  deformity.         Sbak* 
•—A  virtuous  man  fhould  be  pleafed  to  'find  peo- 
ple defcantmg  upon  his  anions,  becanfe,  when 
they  are  thoroughly  canvafTed  and  examined,  they 
turn  to  his  honour.  Addifin, 
DESCARTES.    See  Cartes. 
(i.)*  To  DESCEND,  v.  a.   [dffctndo,  Latin.] 
To  walk  downward  upon  any  place.— In  all  our 
journey  through  the  Alps,  as  well  when  we  climl>- 
ed  as  when  we  difctnded  them,  we  had  ftill  a  river 
running  along  with  the  road.  Additon. 

(a.)  •  To  Descend,  t.  a.  [de/cendoy  Latin.]  i. 
To  go  downwards ;  *to  come  from  a  higher  place 
to  a  lower;  to  fall;  to  fink. — The  rain  dfje^dtd^ 
and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
beat  upon  that  houfe ;  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was. 
founded  upon  a  rock.  Matu  vii.  35. — The  brook 
that  defcended  out  oftbe  mount.  Deut,  ix.  21. — 
He  cleft  his  head  with  one  defcending  blow. 

Dryden, 

3.  To  come  down,  in  a  popular  fenfe,  implying 
only  an  arrival  at  one  place  from  another.— He 
ihall  defcend  into  battle,  and  perifli.  i  Sam,  xxiv. 
10.  3.  To  come  fuddenly  or  violently ;  to  fall  u- 
pon  as  from  an  eminence. — 

For  the  pious  fire  prefcrve  the  fon ; 
His  wifliM  return  with  happy  pow'r  befriend. 
And  on  the  fuitors  let  thy  wrath  defcend.    Pope^ 

4.  To  go  down,  in  a  figurative  fenfe. — 
He  with  honeft  meditations  fed. 

Into  himfelf  defcended.  Milton. 

5.  To  make  an  invafion. — 
The  goddcfs  gives  th''  alarm  \  and  foon  it 

known 
The  Grecian  fleet  defcending  on  the  town.  Dryd. 

6.  To  proceed  as  from  an  original ;  to  be  derived 
from. — Defpair  ^^/f?»^/J  from  a  mean  original;  the 
offspring  of  fear,  lazinefs,  and  impatience-  Col" 
Iter  againjl  Defpair. — Will  is  younger  brother  to 
a  baronet,  and  defcended  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Wimbles.  Addifon,  7,  To  fall  in  order  ot  in- 
heritance to  a  fucceflbr.— Should  we  allow  that  all 
the  property,  all  the  eftate  of  the  father,  ought 
to  defcend  to  the  eldeft  fon ;  yet  the  father's  na- 
tural dominion,  the  paternal  power,  cannot  def" 
cend  unto  him  by  inheritance.  Locke. — Our  author 
provides  for  the  defcending  and  conveyance  down 
of  Adam's  monarchical  power  to  pofterity,  by  the 
inheritance  of  his  heir,  fucceeding  to  his  father's 
authority.  Locke*  8.  To  extend  a  difcourfe  from 
gjeneral  to  particular  confiderations.— Congrega- 
tions  difcemed  the  finall  accord  that  was  among 
themfelves,  when  they  defcended  to  particulars. 
Decaf  of  Piety. 

*  DESCENDENT.  n.f.  [defcendanU  Fr.  defcen^ 
defijf  Latin.]  The  offspring  of  an  anceftor;  he 
that  is  in  the  line  of  generation  at  whatever  dif- 
tancc.— The  defcendants  of  Neptune  were  planted 

there 
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there.  Bacon, — He  reveal'd  his  own  will  and  tbeii 
duty,  in  a  more  ample  manner  than  it  had  been 
declared  to  any  of  my  defcendanis  before  them 

AtUrbury, 

*  DESCENDENT.  adj.  \defcendensy  Latin.  It 
f^ems  to  be  eftabliflied  that  the  fubflantive  iliould 
derive  the  termination  from  the  French,  and  the 
adje^ive  from  the  Latin.)  i.  Falling;  finking; 
coming  down ;  defcendin  .;• — There  is  a  regrefa  of 
the  Tap  in  plants  from  above  downwards;  and  this 
di/cefident  )u\ce  is  that  which  principally  nourifhes 
both  fruit  and  plant.  Ray,  a.  Proceeding  from  a- 
bother  as  an  original  or  ancellor.— 

More  than  mortal  grace 
Speaks  thee  defcendtnt  of  aethereal  race.      Pope, 

*  DESCENDIBLE,  adj.  [from  defcend,\  i.  Such 
as  may  be  defccfnded ;  fuch  as  may  admit  of  a  paf- 
fage  downwards,  a.  TranfmilBble  by  inheritance. 
— According  to  the  cuftoms  of  other  countries 
thofe  honorary  fees  and  infeudations  were  defcend* 
ible  to  the  elded,  and  not  to  all  the  males.  Hale, 

*  DESCENSION.  n,f.  [defcenfio,  Lat.]  i.  The 
a<5t  of  going  downwards,  falfing  or  finking;  de- 
fcent.    a.  A  declenfion ;  a  degradation.^ 

From  a  god  to  a  bull !  a  heavy  defcenfion  : 
'  It  was  Jove's  cafe.  From  a  prince  to  a  'pren- 
tice! a  low  tran«}formation :  that  (hall  be  mine. 
Shaktjpear:,  3.  [In  aftronomy]  Right  defcenfion 
is  the  arch  of  the  equator,  which  dcfcends  with 
the  fign  or  flar  below  the  horizon  of  an  oblique 
fphere. — Oblique  defcenfion  is  the  arch  of  the  equa- 
tor, which  defcends  with  the  iign  below  the  hori- 
zon of  an  oblique  fphere.  Ozanam, 

*DESCENSIONAL.  adj.  [iiom  dcfcenfton,]  fee- 
lating  to  /iefcent. 

(L)  *  DESCENT,  n,  J,  [defccnfus,  Latin  ;  de^ 
Jcente^  Fr.]  i.  The  att  of  palling  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  place. — 

Why  do  fragments  from  a  mountain  rent, 

Tend  to  the  earth  with  fuch  a  fwift  defcent  ? 

Blackmore, 
1,  Progrefs  downwards. — Obferving  fuch  gradual 
and  gentle  defcents  downwards,  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  creation  that  are  beneath  men,  the  rule  of  a- 
r.alogy  may  make  it  probable,  that  it  is  fo  alfo  in 
things  above.  Locke,  3.  Ob'iquity;  inclination. 
— The  heads  and  fources  of  rivers  flow  upon  a  de- 
fcenty  or  an  inclmiYig  plane,  without  which  they 
could  not  flow  at  ail.  H^ood<ward's  Nat.  Hijl.  4. 
Loweft  place. — 

Fro?n  th'  extremeft  upward  of  thy  head, 

To  the  dejcefit  and  duft  below  thy  feet.      Sbak, 

5.  Fall  from  a  higher  ftate;  degradation.— 

O  foul  defcent^  that  I  who  erlt  contended 
With  gods  to  fit  the  higheft,  am  now  conftrain'd 
Into  a  bead,  and  mix  with  bedial  dime 
This  eflence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute.    Milton* 

6.  Invafion ;  hodile  entrance  into  a  kingdom :  in 
allufion  to  the  heii.'ht  of  fliips. — At  the  fird  defcent 
on  diore,  he  was  not  immured  with  a  wooden  vef- 
fei,  but  he  did  countenance  the  landing  in  his  long 
boat.  Wotton, — The  duke  was  general  himfelf,  and 
made  that  unfortunate  defcent  upon  the  Ifle  of  Ree, 
which  was  attended  with  a  miferable  retreat,  in 
■which  the  flower  of  the  army  was  lod.  Clarendon^ 

7.  Tranfmillion  of  any  thing  by  fucccflion  and  in- 
heritance.— If  the  agreement  and  confent  of  men 
fird  gave  a  fceplre  into  auy  on^'i  bandi  that  alfa 
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mud  dired  its  defcent  and  conveyance.  Jjockei  % 
The  date  of  proceeding  from  an  original  or  pro- 
genitor.—A!l  of  them,  even  without  fuch  a  par- 
ticular  claim*  had  great  reafoa  to  glory  in  their 
common  dtfcent  from  Abraham,  Ifaac  and  Jacob, 
to  whom  the  promife  of  the  blelFed  feed  was  fe- 
verally  mdde.  Atterbury,  9.  Birth;  cxtra^lon; 
procefs  of  lineage. — 

I  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  fide. 
To  bar  my  mader's  heirs  in  true  defcent  I 
God  knows,  I  will  not  do. it.  Shaki 

10.  Offspring;  inheritor^}  thofe  proceeding  in  the 
line  of  generation.— 

The  care  of  our  defcent  perplexes  os  moft. 
Which  mud  be  born  to  certam  woe.       Miltvn* 

11.  A  fingle  dep  in  the  fcale  of  genealogy;  age- 
ileration — No  man  living  is  1000  defker.ts  removed 
from  Adam  himfelf.  Hooker.— 

Then  all  the  fons  of  thefe  five  brethren  reignMi 
By  due  fucccfs,  and  all  their  nephews  late. 
Even  thrice  eleven  dejcentj  the  crown  retained, 
'Till  aged  Heli  by  due  heritage  it  gain'd. 

Fairy  Queem 
12*  A  rark  in  the  fcale  of  fubordination. — 

How  have  I  then,  with  whom  to  hold  converfc. 
Save  with  the  creatures  which  I  made,  and  thofe 
To  me  inferior;  infinite  defeenti 
Beneath  what  other  creatures  are  to  thee  ? 

M'dt(M* 
(11.)  Descent,  J  i,  def.  i.  See  Gravity. 
IIII.)  Descent,  in  heraldry,  is  uft-d  to  expreft 
the  coming  down  of  any  thing  from  above;  as,  a 
lion  en  defcent  is  a  lion  with  liis  head  towards  the 
bafe  points,  and  his  heels  towards  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  chief,  as  if  he  were  leaping  down  from 
fome  high  place. 

UV.)Descemt,  or  Hfredifart  succEssroK, 
in  law,  is  the  title  whereby  a  man,  on  the  dcatli 
of  his  ancedor,  acquires  his  edate  by  right  of  rc- 
prefentation,  as  his  heir  at  law.  An  heir,  there- 
fore^ is  he  upon  whom  the  law  cads  the  eftatc 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  ancedor ;  and  an 
edate  fo  defcending  to  the  heir  is  in  law  called  the 
inheritance.  See  Inheritance.  Defcent  ii  ei« 
ther  lineal  or  collateral: 

I.  Descent,  collateral,  is  that  fpringingout 
of  the  fide  of  the  line  or  blood  ;  as  from  a  man  to 
his  brother,  ncphewi  or  the  like.    See  Consam- 

GUINITY. 

I.  Descbnt,  lineal,  is  that  conveyed  down 
in  a  right  line  from  the  grandfather  to  the  father, 
from  the  father  to  the  fon,  and  from  the  fon  to 
the  grandfon,  &c. 

(V.)  Descent,  or  Succession,  in  the  law  of 
Scotland.    See  Law,  Part  III. 

(VI.)  Descent  of  dioniti£»,  A  dignity  dif- 
fers from  common  inheritances,  and  gors  not  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  common  law :  for  it 
defcends  to  the  half  blood;  and  there  is  no  co* 
parcenerdiip  in  it,  but  the  elded  tikes  the  whole. 
The  dignity  of  peerage  is  perlbnal,  annexed  to  the 
blood ;  and  fo  infeparable,  that  it  cannot  be  tranf- 
ferrcd  to  any  pcrfon,  funcndcred  even  to  the 
crown:  it  can  move  neither  forwaid  nor  back- 
ward, but  only  downward  to  pofterity;  and  no- 
thing but  corruption  of  blood,  as  if  the  .tDCfftor 
be  attainted  of  treafon  or  felony,  can  hinder  the 
defcent  to  tlie  heir. 
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(tTI.}  DfiSCENT  OF   THE    CROWN. 
CtSSfON. 

DESCHAMPS,  Francis,  a  French  poet,  bom 
ij)  Champagne,  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy  in- 
titled  Cato  of  Ut'teat  and  a  Hiftory  of  the  French 
ibeatrt.    He  diedrat  Paris,  in  1 7 4  :f . 

DESCHEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
oeni  of  Deiix  Nattes,  and  ci-devatit  province  of 
Auftrian  Brabant,  13  nalles  3*  of  Herentals. 

DESCHKIN,  atown  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Orel.  It  is  a4  miles  N.  of  Orel,  and  484 
5SE.  ofPeterfburg. 


(  261   )  bus'        , ,, 

See  Sue-  the  late  Mr  Burke,  who  perhaps  borroMreq  vid . 
poetical  cxpreflion  from  that  great  bard,  whep  hjf 
firft  introduced  it  into  general  ufe  in  profe,  B^ 
that  as  it  mayi  that  eminent  claffical  critic,  thfe 
late  profeflbr  Beattie,  ranks  it  among  the  nume- 
rous blemiihesy  (or  as  he  niakes  Swift  (tile  themV 
"  learned  gibberiib,")  which  modern  affeilatiorf 
has  of  late  introduced  into  the  Englifh  language. 
In  his  inimitable  Dialogue  in  the  (hades,  'betweeiji 
Swift,  a  bookfeller,  and  Mercury,  already  often 
quoted,  (fee Blush,  #1;  To  Capture,  and  To 
Commit,  §  2.)  be   introduces   the  bookfeller^ 


DESCHNAY,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  piqued  at  the  Dein's  not  underftanding  his**  Eng; 

rfKonigingratz  ;  ai  miles  ENE.  of  Konigingratz.  Ufti  of  the  neweft  pattern,"  as  making  the  followv 

DESCHNO,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  ing  reply  ;— **  And  fince  you  are  pleafed  to  l^e^ro^ 

tf  Bolefiau  ;  4  miles  W.  Aycha.  vocative^  I  am  bold  to  fay  ^  that  fome  of  our  belt 

♦  To  DESCRIBE,  v.  a.  {defcrihd^  Lat.]     i.  To  criticks/foi//  and  reprobate  yo\ir  YahooS  with  thtf 


deBoeate  \  to  mark  out ;  to  trace :  as,  a  torch 
wi?ed  about  the  head  defcribet  a  circle,  a.  To 
nark  out  any  thing  by  the  mention  of  its  proper- 
ties.—I  pray  thee,  ovemame  them ;  and  as  thou 
iiam'ft  them,  1  will  defcribe  them ;  and  according 
to  my  defcription,  level  at  my  affedion.  Sbak, 
—He  that  writes  ^ell  in  verfe  will  often  fend  his 
Ihonghtr  fn  fearch,  through  all  the  treafure  of 
words  that  exprefs  any  one  idea  in  the  (ame  lan- 
pBRCjthat  fo  he  may  comport  with  the  meafures; 
rf the  rhyme,  or  with  his  own  moft  beautiful  and 
wid  fentiments  of  the  thing  he  defer f be j* .  fVutts, 
I'  To  diftribute  into  proper  heads  or  divifions — 
Ken  paffed  throMgh  the  land,  and  dei'cnhed  it  by 
'  otics  into  feveh  parts  in  a  book.  Jof*  x-viii.  9, 
'  4-  To  define  in  a  lax  manner  by  the  proniifcuous 
Beotion  of  qualities  general  and  peculiar.  See 
Dcscri'ptiom. 

♦r^CttlBElt  «./.  (from  ^f/fr/3r.]  He  that 
4^icnbe8^-From  a  plafttatiori  and  colony,  arf 
tland  near  Spain  was  by  the  Greek  defcribert 
■amfdErythra.  Brown, 

•  DESCRIERL.J©./.  [from  the  verb.]  A  difeo- 
ifttr;  a  dete<5ter.— 

The  glad  tUfcrler  itiall  not  mifs 
To  ta(fe  the  neftar  of  a  kifs.  Crofkatuj. 

(i.l  •  DESCRIPTION.  »./  Wcriptfo,  Latin.] 
I.  Thea^  of  defmeating  or  exprefllng  any  per- 
fon  or  thing  by  percept!  W 


moft  marked  energy;  complain,  that  they  feet 
fqueami(h,  when  they  think  of  themv  and  bavs 
the  idea,  that  defcripihru  of  that  dei'cription  can  b^ 
agreeable  to  readers  of  no  defcription.^^ 

(3.)  Description,  in  literary  com'pofitioli,  ijf 
fuch  a  ftrong  and  beautiful  reprefentation  of  9 
thing,  as  gives  the  reader  a  diftrnft  view  and  fatif^ 
fa^ory  notion  of  it.    See  Narration. 

♦DESCRY.  «./.  [from  the  Verb.]  DifcoVer/^ 
thing  difcovered.— 

How  near's  the  other  arnVy  ? 
— Kear,  and  on  fpeedy  foot  the  main  defcrj 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.  Sbah 

*  To  Descry,  v.  a.  [defirier^  Fr.]'  i.  To  give 
notice  of  any  thing  fuddenly  difcovered  ;  as,  thef 
(cout  defcried  the  enemy,  or  gave  notice  of  their 
approach.  This  fenfe  is  now  obfolete,  but  gavt;' 
bccafion  to  thofe  which  are  now  in  ufe.  2.  T^" 
fpy  out ;  to  examine  at  a  diftance.— And  the  houfe 
of  Jofeph  fent  todefdry  Bethel,  yudg.  i.  la^.—Our 
merchants,  to  their  great  charges,  fet  forth  fleet?| 
to  defcryX\\Q  feas.  Abbot.  3.  To  defe^  j  to  find 
out  any  thing  concealed.^Of  the  king  they  got 
a  fight  after  dirttier  in  the  gallery,  and  of  the  queen 
mother  at  her  own  table ;  in  neither  place  defcry^ 
edi  no,  not  by  Cadmet,  who  had  been  lately  .am* 
bafladoj  in  England.  Wotion.  4.  To  difcovcr  ;  tgr 
perceive  by  the  eye ;  to  fee  any  thing  diftant  oi' 
obfcure.— That  planet  would,  unto  our  eyes,  def" 
fVyw^  only  that  part  whereon  the  light  falls,  ap- 


„         ^  ,_,,_.       properties,     a.  The 
fcoteoce  or  pa(fage  in  which  any  thing  is  defcribed. 

-A  poet  muft  refufe  all  tedious- and  unnecelfary    pearlto  be  horned,  as  the  moonfeems.  Raiei^h.^ 
Hriplion :  a  robe  which  is  too  heavy,  is  lefs  an  A  tow'r  fo  high,  it  feem'd  to  reach  the  iky, 

<wument  than  a  burthen.  Dryden,    3.  A  lax  de-        Stood  on  the  roof,  from  whence  we  conld  d^fcry 
fiaitioti.— The  fort  of  definition  which  is  made  Op        AH  Ilium.  X)ea/j<wu 

'^  -  mere  colleaion  of  the  moft   remarkable        (i.)  DESEADA,  Desirada,  or  Desidera.da, 

the  firft  of  the  Caribbee  ifl.inds,  difcovered  by  Co- 
lumbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  anno  I494»  «'hen  he 
gave  it  that  name.  It  is  10  miles  long  and  5  broad^ 
and  looks  at  a  diftance  Hke  a  galfcy,  with  a  low 
point  at  the  NW.  end.  The  foil  is  in  fome  p^ace* 
black  and  good,  in  others  fandy  and  unprodudive. 
It  lies  I  a  miles  F-  of  Guadaloupe.  Lon.  6i.  ao# 
W.  Lat.  16.40.  K. 

(a.)  Deseada,  or  Cape  Desire,  the  S.  point 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
^outh  Sea.    Lon.  74.  18.  W.  Lat.  S3'  4-  S. 

DESEADEMf,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province 
of  Segcftan,  30  mile^  SSE.  of  Kin. 

»  To  DESECRATE,  v.  a.  [de/acro,  Latin.]  Tor 
divert  from  the  purpofe  to  which  any  thine:  is  cxhi-^ 
(ecratcd".~The  foundtrs  of  monafterk^s  Jjntffg.-a- 


Pjrt«  or  properties,  is  called  an  imperfect  defi- 
nition, or  a  defcription ;  whereas  the  definition 
M  called  perfeS  when  it  is  compofed  of  the  efTen- 
«1  difference,  added  to  the  general  nature  or  ge- 
■**•  ffaits,  4.  The  qualities  expre(red'  in  a  de- 
'crfption.-^ 

ru  pay  fix  tfaoufand,  and  deface  the  bond, 

Jcfore  a  friend  of  this  de/crfjftion 

pttDfofeahair.  Sbak. 

U.)  Descriptiok,  in  the  modem  faihronable 
i^  is  ufed  as  a  fubftitut'e  for /or/  or  Aind,  and 
jQ^feafe  is  applied  both  to  perfons  and  thinTcf^. 
unklstfilB  fenfe  of  the  word  is  reckoned  fynony- 
•jw  whh  the  qnalities  above  mentioned  in  Dr 
JjJ|™ft>n*8  4tb  definition,  fa'nftiomd  with  the  au- 
l^yof  Shakeijpeare,  the  idiom  is  Hot  older  than 
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ttd  evil  on  thofe  who  fhould  dt/ecrate  their  dona- 
lions.  Salmon*!  Sur-v^y, 

♦  DESECRATION.  A./,  [from  dtficrate.'}  The 
abolition  of  confjcration. 

DEr^ENtlv,  a  town  of  Hungafy,  lo  miles  S.  of 
Levens. 

DESENZA.no,  or  Dissenzano,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  ci-dcvant  province  of  Brefciano,  and 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Benaco.  It  is 
Htuated  on  the  Garda,  and  celebrated  for  ild  wines, 
in  which  it  c.irries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  as  well 
as  in  com  and  other  grain.  It  contains  .^400  ci- 
tizens, and  lies  15  miles  E.  of  Brcfcia.  Lon.  10. 
2;^.  E.  Lat.  45-  30.  N. 

(i.)  *  DESERT.  aJj,  [Jffertus,  Latin.]  Wild  ; 
waftc;  folitary ;  uninhabited;  imcul  ivated  ;  un- 
tillcd. — He  found  him  in  a  driert  land,  and  in  the 
wafte  howling  wildcmefs.  Dcut,  xxxii.  10 — The 
promifes  and  bargains  betv^een  two  men  in  a  defert 
iDand  are  binding  to  them,  though  they  are  per- 
fectly in  a  (late  of  nature,  in  reference  to" one  ano- 
ther. L^ckf. 

(1.)  *  Desert.  ». /".  l^defertitmyh^X.']  A  wiU 
dernefs:  folitude;  wafte  country;  uninhabited 
place. 

He,  looking  round  on  every  fide,  beheld 

A  pathlefs  deferty  dulk  with  horrid  Ihades. 

Miiton. 

(.v)  Desert,  }  a.    SccDesart,  N®  i-.?. 

(4.)  *  Desert.  «./.  [from  defert'e^l  i.  Qualities 
or  conduct  confidei*ed  with  relpe(5i  to  rewards  or 
punifhments ;  degree  of  merit  or  demerit.— Being 
of  neceflity  a  thing  common,  it  is,  through  the 
manifold  perfuafions,  difpofitions,  and  octafions 
of  men,  with  equal  dgferl  both  of  praift?  and  dif- 
praife,  Ihunned  by  fome,  by  others  defired.  Hooker. 
— Ufe  every  man  after  his  defirtt  and  who  ftiall 
*fcape  with  whipping  ?  Shak,  2/  Proportional 
merit ;  claim  to  reward. — All  d^fert  imports  an  e- 
quality  between  the  good  conferred,  and  the  good 
deferved,  or  made  due.  Soutb.  3..  E.KCellence; 
right  to  reward  ;  virtue. — 

More  to  move  you, 

Take  my  d^/ert  to  his,  and  join  them  both. 

•    SJbaK 

{$.)  ♦Desert.  0.  /.  [properly  dcjdrt :  the  word 
is  originally  French.]  The  laft  courfe  ;  the  fruit 
or  fweetmeats  with  which  a  feaft  is  concluded. 
See  Dessert. 

(6.)  Desert,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Water- 
ford,  Munfter. 

(7.)  Desert  Island,  Mount,  an  ifland  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  coaft  of  the  diftridt  of 
Maine,  in  Maffachufetts  ;  containing  about  aoo  fa- 
milies, divided  into  1  fettlements,  15  miles  from 
each  other. 

*  To  DESERT.  ^.  a.  [defirter,  Fr.  dffiro,  Lat.] 
I.  To  forfake :  to  fall  away  from  ;  to  leave  mean- 
ly  or  treacheroully ;  to  abandon.— I  do  not  re- 
member one  man,  who  heartily  wiflied  the  paf- 
fing  of  that  bill,  that  ever  dr/erUd  them  tUlthe 
kingdom  was  in  a  flame.  Dryden.  %,  To  leave ; 
to  quit. — What  is  it  that  holds  and  keeps  the  orbs 
in  fixed  Rations  and  intervals,  againft  an  inceflant 
and  inherent  tendency  to  de/ert  them  ?  Btrutley. 
3.  To  quit  the  army,  or  regiment,  in  which  one 
isenliftcd. 

©ESERTA,  Arabia.    See  Arabia,  §  4,  N^I. 
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( I.)  •  DESERTER-  »./•  [from  itferu-l  1.  He 
that  has  fprfaken  hts  caufe  or  his  poft :  commonly 
in  an  ill  fenfe.-^The  members  of  both  houfes, 
who  at  firft  withdrew,  were  counted  deftrterif 
and  onted  of  their  places  in  parliament.  K,  CbarUu 
Streight  tb  their  ancient  calls,  recalled  from 
air, 

The  reconcil'd  deferurs  will  repair.  ^  prjdeti, 
a.  He  that  leaves  the  army  in  which  he  is  inlifted. 
—They  are  the  fame  deferUri^  whetkcr  they  ftitjr 
in  our  own  camp,  or  run  over  to  the  Vnemies* 
Decav  ofPtsty^S.  dtferter^  "who  came  04it  of  the 
citacfel,  fays  the  garrifon  is  brought  to  the  ufnjoft 
neciffily.  TatUr^  N**  59.  '3.  Hethatforfakesano- 
ther;  an  abandoner,— The  fair  fcx»  if  they  had 
the  deferttr  in  their  power,  would  certainly  have 
(hewn  him  more  tnercy  than  the  Bacchanals  did 
brpheus.     Dryden,   ... 

(2.)  .^Deserter,  ($  j^  def.  1.)  i^,  by  the  ^t- 
tides  of  war,  punifhable  by  .d^ath  ;  which,  after 
conviftion,  is  executed  upon  him  at  the  head  of 
the  regiment  he  formerly  belonged  to,  with  hij 
crime  written  on  his  breaft. 

DESERTINES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment and  ci-devant  province  of  Maine,  u 
miles  W,  of  Maine. 

*  DESERTION.  «./.  [from  di^firt.]  i.  The  aft 
of  forfaking  or  abandoning  a  caufe  or  poft.— ETcry 
compliance  that  we  are  perfuaded  to  by  one,  is  a 
contradi^JUon  to  the  commands  of  the  other;  and 
our  adherence  to  one,  will  neceCfarily  involfc  us 
in  a  dijertlon  of  the  other.  Rogers,  a.  [In  theo- 
logy.! Spiritual  defpondency  ;  a  fcnfe  of  the  de- 
reliction of  God  ;  an  opinion  that  grace  is  with- 
drawn.—Chri  ft  hears  and  fympathizes  with  the 
fpiritual  agonies  of  a  foul  under  d^rtioth  *x  the 
preflurcs  oif  fomc  Ringing  aflltdtion.  'South. 

*  DESERTLESS.  adj.  [from  de/ert.]  Without 
merit ;  without  claim'  to  favour  or  reward.— 

She  faid  ihe  Tov'd ; 

Lov*d  me  defertUfs^  who,  with  (hame,  confeft 

Another  flanne  had  feizM  upon  my  breaft.  DryL 

(i.)  •  ro  DESERVE,  v.  a.  {defenvir,  Fr.]   To 

be  worthy  of  either  good  or  ill.— Thofe  they  ho- 

noured,  as  having  power  to  work  or  ceafe,  as  men 

deferved  oi  Xhtm,  Hooker. 

What  he  defem^es  of  you  and  me  I  know.  SbakK 

A  mother  cannot  give  him  death :  though  he 

Defervei  it,  he  deferuei  it  not  from  me.      -D7* 

Since  my  Orazia's  death  I  have  not  fcen. 

A  beauty  fo  deferring  to  be  qjueen.        Drfden. 

( a.)  *  ro  Deserve,  v.  «.   To  be  worthy  of  re- 

ward.— According  to  the  rule  of  natural  juRj« 

one  man  may  merit  and  defer^jc  of  another.  SM> 

*  DESERATEDLY.  od-v.  [from  drfirvf\  Wor- 
thily;  according  to  dtfert,  whether  of  ^^f* 
evil.— A  man  dejewedly  cuts  himfelf  off  from  tuc. 
affeaions  of  that  community  which  he  endeavours 
to  fubvert.  Jddifim.  ^   •     ^. . 

.  •  DESERVER.  «./.  [from  deferve^]  A  man  wpo 
merits  rewards.  It  is  ufed,  I  think,  only  w  *  S*^ 
fcnfe.—  ^     ^ 

Their  love  is  never  link'd  to  tlie  dtffrvj^^ 
'Till  his  defcrts  are  pafe'd.  "^fK^t 

Emulation  will  never  be  wanting  among"  P^' 
when  particular  rewards  aud  prizes  are  pfPP 
to  I  he  beft  d<:ftr  <n    Dryden.  ,.    .  J- 

'  DESHABILLE,  a  French  term,  naturalix*'^^^. 
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late.  It  properly  fignifies  a  ntght-gown,  and  o- 
ther  neceflaries,  made  ufe  of  in  dreflRng   or  iHn- 

dreflirg,  Mr is  not  to  be  li)oken  with,  he 

p  ytrt  in  his  drJhabiJle^  i.  e.  undreffed  or  in  his 
night  gown.  The  word  i?  compounded  of  the 
privative  de  and  s^habiUr^  **to  drefs  one's  fclf."' 

DESIIACII,  in  heraldry,  is  where  a  beaft  Kas 
hs  limbs  feparated  from  its  body,  fo  that  they  ftiU 
remain  on  the  eicutcheon,  with  ooly  a  fmall  fepa- 
lation  from  their  natural  places. 

♦  DESICCANTS.  «./.  [fronr.  d^Jiccate.]  Appli- 
atioos  that  dry  up  the  flow  of  fores ;  driers. — 
This,  in  the  beginning,  may  be  prcTcnted  by  df- 
JuwnUf  and  wafted.  Wifeman. 

♦  Tq  desiccate,  v.  a.  [drftcco,  Lat.]  i.  To 
dry  up  ;  to  exhauft  of  moifture. — In  bodies  deficca- 
Why  heat  or  age,  when  the  native  fpirit  goeth 
forth,  and  the  moifture  with  it,  the  air  with  time 
getteth  into  the  pores.  Bflro«.— Seminal  ferments 
were  elevated  from  the  fea,  or  fome  d^iccaied 
places  thereof,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.  HaU. 
1.  To  exhale  moifture-— Where  there  is  mpifture 
njough,  or  fuperfluous,  there  wine  helpeth  to  di- 
left  and  deficcate  the  moifture.  Baan^s  Nat.  Htft. 

♦  DESICCATION.  «./.  [from  deficcate,]  The 
aft  of  making  dry :  the  ftate  of  being  dried.—If 
the  fpirits  iffiie  out  of  the  body,  there  foUowcth 
i^caiion^  induration,  and  conAimption.  Bacon. 

»  DESICCATIVE.  adj.  [from  drficcate.]  That 
lAich  has  the  power  of  drying. 
DESIDERADA^  See  Deseada,  N®  r* 
•rj  DESIDERATE,  v.  a.  [drfidero,  Lat.]  To 
irant;  to  mifs;  to  defire  in  abfence.  A  word 
fcarcely  ufed. — Eclipfes  are  of  wonderful  afliftance 
towani  the  Tolution  of  this  (b  defirable  and  fo' 
much  defiderated  problem.  Cbeyne. 

♦  DESIDERATUM.  [Lat.]  Somewhat  which 
enqohy  has  not  yet  been  able  to  fettle  or  difcover ; 
as,  the  longitude  is  the  defideratum  of  navigation. 
The  thfedion  of  an  angle,  and  the  quadrature  of 
*  circle,  are  the  dejiderate  of  geometry. 

•DESIDIOSE.  ^4f.  y^///w>j,  Latin.]  Idle; 
ky;  heavy.  Diff. 

(i.)  •  DESIGN.  «./  [from  the  verb.]  i.  An  in- 
tention ;  a  parpofe.  2.  A  fcbemc ;  a  plan  of  ac- 
tisQ.— Ii  he  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  e- 
ftate,  that  lays  defigru  only  for  a  day,  without  any 
profpied  to  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  \  Tillot/on, 
>  A  feheme  formed  to  the  detriment  of  another. 
—A  fedate  fettled  dffign  upon  another  man's  life, 
pot  him  in  ^  ftate  of  war  with  him  again  ft  whom 
be  has  declared  fiich  an  intention.  Loch*  4.  The 
idea  which  an  artift  endeavours  to  execute  or  cfx* 
prefi.— 1  doubt  not'  but  in  the  defigns  of  feveral 
Gfeek  medals  one  may  often  fee  the  band  of  ao 
Apelles  or  Protogenes.  Addifon.-- 

Thy  hand  ftrikes  out  fome  new  defign^ 
Where  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  every  line.  Popi, 
U.)  Design,  ( j  i.  def.  4O  Bgniftes  the  plan,  or- 
^>  reprefei]|ation,  or  conftrudtion  of  a  building, 
^k,  painting,  &c.    See  Architecture,  His- 
tory, Oratory,  Painting,  and  Poetry. 

(3O  Design,  in  manufactories,  expreHes  the 
figures  wherewith  the  workman  enriches  his  ftuflf 
V  nik,  and  which  he  copies  after  fome  painter  or 
^inent  draoghtfman,  as  in  diaper,  damaik,  and 
<^€r  flowered  Jlk  and  tapeftry,  and  the  like.  In 
iuviert*kiig  of  fuch  kindfi  of  figured  ftuftsi  it  is 


neceffhry,  fays  Monf.  Savary,  that,  before  the  firft 
ftroke  of  tl^.c  CiUttle,  tl^e  whole  deiign  be  repre- 
fentcd  on  the  threads  of  the  warp,   we  do  not 
mean  in  colours,  but  with  an  infinite  number  of 
little  packthreads,  which  being  difp(ifcd  fo  as  to 
Vaife  the  threads  of  the  warp,  let  the  workmao 
fee,  from  time  to  time,  what  kind  o^  filk  is  to  be 
put  in  the  eye  of  the  fliuttle  for  woof.     T  his  me- 
thod of  preparing  the  work  is  called  reading  the 
dejigriy  and  reading  the  figure^  which  is  performed" 
in  the  following  manner:  A  paper  is  provided, 
confiderably  broader  than  the  ftufti  and  of  a  length 
proportionate  to  what  is  intended  to  be  rcprefcnt- 
ed  thereon.    This  they  divide  lengthwife,  by  aS 
many  black  lines  as  there  are  intended  threads  in 
the  warp  ;  and  crofs  ihefe  lines,  by  others  drawn 
breadth  wife,  which,  with  the  former  make  llUle 
equal  fquares;  on  the  paper  thus  fquared,   the 
draughtfman   dcfigns   his  figures,  and  heightens 
them  with  colours  as  he  fees  fit.    When  the  de- 
f:gn  is  finiflied,   a  workman  reads  it,  while  an- 
other lays  it  on  the  fimblot.     To  read  tke  dtjign^ 
is  to  teU  the  pcrfon  who  manages  the  loom,  the 
number  of  fquares  or  threads  comprifed  in  tie 
fpace  he  is  readizig,  intimating  at  the  fame  time, 
whether  it  is  ground  or  figure.    To  put  what  is 
read  on  the  fimblot,  is  to  faften  little  ftrings  to  the 
feveral  packthreads,  which  are  to  raifethe  threads 
named ;  and  this  they  continue  to  do  till  the  whole 
defign  is  read.     Every  piece  being  compofed  of 
feveral  repetitions  of  the  (ame  defign,  when  the 
whole  defign  is  drawn,  the  drawer,  to  re-begin 
the  defign  afrelh,  has  pothing  to  do  but  to  raiTe 
the  little  ftrings,  with  Ili  p  knots,  to  the  top  of  • 
the  fioiblot,  which  he  had  iBid  down  to  the  bot- 
tom :  this  he  is  to  repeat  as  often  as  is  necelTary 
till  the  whole  is  manufa^ured.    The  ribbon  wea- 
vers have  likewife  a  defign,  but  far  more  fimplj* 
than  that  now  defcribed.    It  is  drawn  on  paper 
with  lines  and  fquares,  reprefenting  the  threads 
of  the  warp  and  woof.  But  inftead  of  lines,  where- 
of the  figures  of  the  former  confift,  thefe  ai  e'  con- 
ftituted  of  points  only,  or  dots,  placed  in  certain 
of  the  little  fquares  formed  by  the  interfcflioil' 
of  the  lines.    Thefe  points  mark  the  threads  of  t  he 
warp  that  are  to  be  raifed,  and  the  fpaces  left 
blank  denote  the  threads  that  arp  to  keep  their 
fituation  :  the  reft  is  managed  as  in  the  former. 

(4.)  Design,  in  mufic,  is  juftly  defined  by 
Roufleau  to  be  the  invention  and  the  condud  of 
the  fubjedt,  the  difpofition  of  every  part,  and  the 
general  order  of  the  whole.  -  It  is  in  a  diftributio:! 
formed  with  intelligence  and  tafte,  in  a  juft  pro- 
portion between  all  the  parts,  that  the  perfection 
of  defign  confifts ;  and  is  above  ail,  in  tl  is  point, 
that  the  immortal  Pergolefo  has  iho\in|  his  judg- 
ment and  his  tafte,  and  has  left  fo  farj  behind  him 
all  his  competitors.  His  Stabat  Mater f  his  Orfeoy 
his  Serva  Padrona^  are,  in  three  different  fpecies 
of  compofition,  three  mafterpieces  oi  d'-fign  equal- 
ly perfedl.  This  idea  of  the  general  deiign  of  a 
work  is  likewife  particularly  applicable  to  every 
piece  of  which  it  confifts;  thus  the  compofer 
plans  an  air,  a  duett,  a  chorus,  &c.  For  this  pur 
pofe,  after  having  invented  his  fubje^,  he  diftri- 
butes  it,  according  to  the  rules  of  a  legitimate  mo* 
dulation,  into  all  the  parts  where  it  ought  to  be 
perceived,  in  fuch  a  proportion,  thatJta  impref- 
Cca    ^^^X^     fion 
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ence  of  quantity,  and  to  €c  attributed  priiaaij]|r  inddr 
firfl  Jefigruiiion  only  to  thofe  things  which  have 
parts,  and  are  incapable  of  increafe  or  dimiootioi. 
Locke. 

(1.)  Designation  of  an  eftate  is  made  bf 
the  tenants,  butments,  and  boundings.  Amou^ 
the  Romans,  there  were  deligitations  of  the  c«k 
fuls  and  other  magiftrates,  fome  time  before  thdr 
eledions. 

DESIGNATOR,  a  Roman  officer,  T^ho  affigii* 
ed  and  marked  each  perfon  his  place  and  rack  in 
public  ceremonies,  Oiows,  prgceflions,  &c.  Vit 
was  a  kind  of  mafter  of  the  ceremonies,  who  wp 
^rulated  the  feats,  march,  order,  &c.  1  here  we% 
defignatorsat  funeral  folemntties,  and  at  tbegajDd| 
theatres,  and  fliows,  who  not  onTy  afligned  erery; 
one  his  place,  but  alfo  led  him  to  it ;  as  apprtii^ 
from  the  prologue  to  the  Poenuliis  of  Placflo^ 
Much  of  the  fame  nature  were  the  Agonotmet* 
of  the  Greeks.  1 

♦  DKSIGNEDLY.  aJ-v.  [from  ^^^«,i  PorJ 
pofcly  J  intentionally  ;  by  dcfign  or  pui|>ofe;  Dcjj 
ignorantly;  not  inadvertently;  not  fortnitouDjt 
— Ufc's  madetlUngs;  that. is  to  fay»  fome  Ihinj 
were  made  d'Jif^hrdlyi  and  on  purpofe,  for  fuch  Jl 
ufe  as  they  ferve  to.*  Kay. — The  next  thing  f 
ff>metimcs  d-Jignedly  to  put  children  in  pain;  bl^ 
care  mult  be  taken  that  this  be  done  wbeu  tk^ 
cl'iild  is  in  good  humour.  Locke. 

♦  DESIGNER.  »./  [from,  drfgn.^  i.  One  that 
dcfigns,  intends,  orpurpofes;  a  puipoftr.  »•  A. 
piotttr;  a  contriver ;  one  that  lays  fchemcs.— ^^ 
has  therefore  always  been  bot}i  the  rule  and  pflfe 
ticc  for  fuch  dcfigners  to  fuborn  the  publick  ial^ 
reft,  to  countenance  an,d  cover  their  private.  Afir' 
cay  of  Piety,  3.  One  that  forms  the  ide;.  of  af  ; 
thing  in  painting  or  fculpture. — There  is  a  grw 
affinity  between  deligningaiid  poetry  ;  for  thel> 
tin  potts,  and  the  dcfignen  of  the  Roman  medal^  j 
lived  very  near  one  another,  and  were  bred  op  to  | 
the  fame  reliOi  for  wjt  and  fancy.  Addijon. 

(i.)  DESIGNING,  n.f.  the  art  of  delinearinf  I 
or  drawing  the  appearance  of  natural  objc^i,  bf 
lines,  on  a  plane.    To  defign,  according  tot^ 
rules  of  mathematics,  makeis  the  objeft  of  pcrfeq  ; 
perfpe(5tive.    See  Perspective. 

(2. ;*De  SIGNING,  parilc'tpal  adj,  [from  ifff\ 
Infidious;  treacherous;  deceitful;  fraudulentij 
artful.— 

*Twou!d  (hew  me  poor,  indebted,  and  coo- 
pcUM, 
De/arningj  mercenary' ;  and  I  know 
You  would  not  wiih  to  think  I  could  be bongftt* 

Smubern. 

♦  DESIGNLESS,  adj.  [from  defgn.]  Without 
intention  ;'  without  dcfign  ;  unknowing ;  iwo^* 
tent.  ,,, 
'  *  DESIGNLESSLY.  ad-v.  [from  defgMl^ii 
Wtliout  intention  ;  ignorahtly  ;  inadvertently.- 
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fiC^  may  not  be  foil  on  the  minds  of  tbe  au( 
Vithout  the  graces  of  novelty.    The  compofer 
err«  in  c^efigning  who  fuffers  his  fubjedl  to  be  for- 
cot ;  he  is  ftill  more  culpable  who  purfues  it  till 
>t  become  trite  and  tirefome, 

(5.)  Df SIGN  is  particnlarly  ufed,  in  painting, 
/or  the  firft  idea  of  a  large  work,  drawn  roughly, 
and  in  littles  with  an  intention  to  be  executed  and 
^finiihed  in  large.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  the  limple 
contoiir  or  outlines  of  the  figures  intended  to  be 
reprefented,  or  the  lines  that  terminate  and  cir- 
pumfcribe  them ;  fuch  defign  ia  fometimes  drawn 
!n  crayons  pn  ink,  without  any  (hadows  at  all  ; 
loractimes  it  is  hatched,  that  is,  the  fhadows  are 
txprelled  by  fenfible  outlines,  ufually  drawn  a- 
crofs  each  other  with  the  pen,  crayon,  or  graver. 
Sometimes  the  fhadows  are  done  with  the  crayon 
rubbed  fo  as  that  there  do  not  appear  any  lines : 
ilt  other  times,  the  grains  or  ftroke  of  tlie  craycn 
Appear,  as  not  being  rubbed ;  fometimes  the  de- 
fign is  wafhj^d,  that  is,  the  fljadows  are  done  with 
a  pencil  in  Ihdian  ink,  or  fome  qthcr  liquor  ;  and 
fometimes  the  defign  is  coloured,  that  is,  colours 
Sre  laid  on  much  like  thpfe  intended  for  the  grand 
Work. 

•  Ti?  DtSlGN.  if'O.  [d'/'grto^  Lit.  djinrr^  Vr.'\ 
t.  To*purpofe;  to  intend  any  thing.  2.  To  form 
for  order  with  a  particular  purpiol'e:  with /or. — 
The  ads  of  religious  woifhip  were  purpofely  dr- 
Jigncdfor  the  acknowledgment  of  a  being,  whr^m 

the  moft  excellent  cre.iturea  are  bound  to  adore 
^s  well  as  we.  Stilling Jeei. — 
*      '  Vou  are  not  fhr  obfcHrity  defgn^dy 

Buf,  (ike  the  fqn,  muft  cheer  all  human  kind. 

.  .      DrydcTf, 

ji.  To  devote  intentionally :  with  to. — One  of  thofe 
J3 laces  w^as  defigned  by  the  old  man  to  liis  fon. 
Clarendon. — He  was  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a 
jplendid  fortune ;  he  was  defgned  to  the  ftudy  qf 
ihe  law.  Drydtn.  4.  To  plan ;'  to  project ;  tb 
•form  in  itiea. — We  are  to  obferve  whether  the 
pifture  or  out  lines  be  \<'ell  drawn,  or,  as  more 
t-lepant  artizans  term  il,  well  dcf.giieJ ;  tiren,  whe- 
ther it  be  well  colpured,  which  be  the  tw6  gene- 
ral heads.  Wotion.  ^'.  To  mark  put  by  particular 
tokens:  little  ufed. — 'Tis -not  enough'to  make  a 
man  a  fubje<5t,  to  convince  him  that  there  is  re- 
•|;al  power  in  the  wprld;  but  there  muft  be  ways 
ot  defigning  and  knowing  the  perfon  to  Whom  this 
iv^al  power  of  right  belort^s.  Loeke. 

*  DESIGNABLE.  adj-  [drfigno,  Lat.]  Difliri- 
^nifliable  ;  capable  to  be  particularly  marked  out. 
»— The  poucr  of  all  natural  agents  is  limited  ;  the 
mover  muft  he  confined  to  obferve  tbefe  propor- 
tions, and  cannot  pafs  over  all  thefe  infinite  de- 
Jigr.ahle  degrees  in  an  inftant.  D'r^ihv. 

(i.)*  DESIGNATION.  fi.J.  {d'-fiznatloy  Lat.] 
t.  The  adl  of  pointing  or  marking  out  by  iova^ 
particular  tokeh.— This  is  a  plain  drftgnnthn  of  the 

«!uke  of  Marlborotjgh  •  one  kind  of  ftuflf  ufed  to     In  this  great  concert 'of  his  whole  creation, 
fatten  land  is  called  marie,  and  every  body  knows     -  -     ■  -  ■         -  •  •  •  ..^  -      * 

that  borough  is  h  name  for  a  town.  Swift.  ». 
Appointment;  direcition. — William  the  conquer- 
or forbore  to  iife  thai  claim  in  the  beginning,  but 
mixed  it  with  titulary  pretence,  grounded  up(»n 
the  will  and  defgnation  of  Ed\.ard  the  ConfefVor. 

haoit.     3.  Import;  intention.— Finite  and  infinite    w,  <  «,y.       * .»  »  ^.v«..^.  ^.w^..  *,.  ^.^^  — 
fccm  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  mind  aS  the  modes    of  captivatinK  naturei   and  niaking  berf»^'^ 
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dcfgfiUfiiy  confpiripg  voices  are  ais  differing  a*"*f 
corfdit ions  of  the  refpedtive  fingers.  Bojlt*  . 
♦DESIGNMENT.  «./.  [from  dcfign^  J-A 
purpofc  and  intent.— Tlie  faritftityof  iheChnfl«w 
religion  excludes  fraud  and  falfehbod  from  the  «?• 
JigTimeiits  and  aim  of  its  firft  promulgators.  X^'^^ 
of  Piety. — 'Tis  a  greater  credrt  to  know  l^,^J 
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*  DESrROUSNi:SS.  »./.  [from  aejrbui.']  Fult 
nefs  of  defire ;  eagernefb.  Diff, 

DESISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Soane  and  Loire,  15  miles  E.  of  Autun. 

*  To  DESIST,  v.  n.  [defijioj  Lat.)  To  ceafe 
from  any  thin;g  ;  to  ftop ;  with  Jrom.  —There  are 
many  who  will  not  quit  a  projeA,  though  they 

find  it  pernicious  or  abfurd;  but  will  readily '^^yjjf 

acufe  the  ill  painture  or  defignment  of  them.  Dry*  from  it,  when  they  are  convinced  it  is  impraaic- 

able.  Addifon* 

*  DESI8TANCE.  n  /.  !from  dfJi/f.\  The  aft 
of  defifting  ;  ceflation. — Men  ufuaDy  givefreelieft 
where  they  have  not  piven  before:  and  make  it ' 
both  the  motive  and  exciife  of  their //ig^iiir^r  from 
giving  any  more»  that  they  have  given  already; 
Bojie. 

*  DESFTIVp.  adj.  [drfitus^  Latin.]      Ending  \ 


5crpafpoie«  and  dffignnuntsy  than  to  ha\e  team- 
ed  all  tbe  intrigues  of  policy.  Clan'viUe.  a.  A 
fchemc  of  hoftility.—She  received  advice  both  of 
ibc  king's  defperate  eflate,  and  of  the  duke's 
Mfftments  againft  her.  Hayivard.  3.  The  idea, 
irlketch  of  a  work.— The  fcenes  which  reprefent 
dtiei  and  countries  are  not  really  fuch,  but  only 
tainted  on  boards  and  canvafs;   but  (hall  that 


DESIKE,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
Oman,  140  miles  $W  of  Mafcat- 

»  DESIRABLE,  adj.  Ifrom  defire.'\  I.  That 
■rbich  is  to  be  wifhed  with  eameftnefs,— Adjudged 
afcs  colleded  by  men  of  great  fagacity,  will  im- 
prove his  mind,  toward  acquiring  this  defirubU 

aaipKtode  and  extent  of  thought.  fTattJ.—  He  can-  ,        . 

pot  but  confefs,  that  it  is  a  thing  the  moft  defire-  concludent ;  final.— Inceptive  and  defitinfe  propo- 
$^  to  man,  and  moft  agreeable  to  the  goodnefs  fitions  are  of  this  fort :  the  fogs  vanifli  as  the  fun 
rf  God,  that  he  ftiould  fend  forth  his  light  and  rifes,  but  the  fogs  have  not  yet  begun  to  vanifh| 
Kistruth  by  a  fpecial  revelation  of  this  will.  Ko^cn*  therefore  the  fun  is  not  yet  rifen.  Watts. 
i.Reafmg;  delightful.— She  then  let  drop  iome  '  »  DESK.  «, /.  \dijk^  a  table,  Dutch.]  An  ini 
fxprcnicMis  about  an  agate  fnuff  box ;  I  immedi-  dining  table  for  the  ufe  of  writers  or  readers, 
iteiy  took  the  hint,  and  bought  one,  being  un-  made  commonly  with  a  box  or  rcpofitory  under  it. 
wiiiing  to  omit  any  thing  that  might  make  me  de*    — He  is  drawn  leaning  on  a  defk^  with  his  bible  be, 

fors  him.  JValtcn*^  An/^ier.^l  liKxe  been  obliged 
to  leave  qnfinjlhed  in  my  d^/i  the  heads  of  'two 
plfays.  Pope. 

DESKFORD,  [from  Dei/h,  Gael  a  lake,  -and 
^r</,  or  perhaps  a  contra<5tion  for  Drcius'j  Forty] 
a  pariffi  of  Scotland,  in  fianfflhire ;.  about  5  miles 
long  from  N.  to  S.  and  3  broad.  It  is  iri  the  form 
of  a  ftrath  almoft  furrounded  with  hiils,  but  has 
a  fmall  opening  to  tbe  N.  and  S.  The  climate  it 
healthy  ;  th«  foil  is  generally  a  loam  with  a  ftrbhg 
clay  bottom ;  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
peas,  beans,  and  good  crops  of  hay.  The  horfe- 
hoeing  husbandry  has  been  introduced  with  fuc« 
cefs.  ^bout  30,000  cabbages  were  managed  in 
this  way,  in  1790.  There  are  many  large  tree«  in 
this  parifli.  Mr  Chalmers  wiftiea  Dr  Johnfon,ha4 
direded  his  tour  through  Defltford,  and  deigned 
to  pull  down  the  blinds  of  his  carriage.  He  men- 
tions a  holly  tree  8  feet  4^  inches  in  girth,  at  the 
height  of  two  feet  above  the  ground ;  h  young  ' 
afh  la  feet  3,  inches  in  girth,  with  a  (hank  aofeet 
high,  of  the  fame  dimenfions ;  and  an  old  afh  24 
feet  s^  inches  in  girth.  There  is  a  lime  ftonc  quar- 
ry, which  affords  lime  of  a  fuperior  quality  an4 
colour ;  and  there  is  a  bleach  field  of  10  acres,  at 
which  are  whitened  annually  1500  pieces  of  cloth, 
and  1700  fpindles  of  yam.  Improvements,  how- 
ever, are  ftill  retarded  by  fervices  \  and  Mr  ChaU 
mers  juflly  obferves,  that  ^  it  is  aftonifhing,  that 
heritors,  in  many  refpedts  liberal  minded  and  in- 
dulgent ^o  their  tenants,  itill  continue  this  pemi* 
cious  veftige  of  feudal  Oavery."  Stat*  Jec,  IV.  366. 
The  population  in  1801,  was  610. 

DESNA,  a  river  of  RuAia,  which  rutit  into  the 
Dnieper,  near  Kiow. 

DESOJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  NaTarre,  xo 
miles  SW.  of  Eftella. 

•  DESOLATE,  adj.  [defoUitus,  Lat.]    i.  With* 
out  inhabitants  $  uninhabited.** 

Let  us  feck  fome  dejolate  ihade»  and  there 
Weep  our  fad  bofoms  empty.  Shakefm 

— This  hero  appears  at  firft  ina  J<f/!»/af«ifland,  dW 
ting  upon  the  fide  of  the  fea.  Broome.    %.  Depri-i 
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fratie  in  her  eyes'.  Jddi/on.—Owr  own  fex,  our 
kindred,  our  houfes,  and  our  very  names,  fecm 
lo  have  fometbing  good  and  dc^rahie  in  thcnj. 
Kmts. 

DESIRADA.    See  Deseada,  N®  1. 

(i.)  •  DESIRE.  «./.  UMFr»  ^^M  ^^'  ^'Mf- 
na»,  Ut-l  Willi ;  eagernefs  to  obtain  or  enjoy.— 
/I'jfrris  the  uneafinefsa  man  finds  in  himfelf  upon 
thcabfenceof  any  thing,  whofeprefent  enjoy men^ 
cames  the  idea  of  delight  with  it.  Loche.-^ 
Dr,Ms  the  vaft  extent  of  human, mind ; 

It  mounts  above,  and  leaves  poor  hope  behind. 

Dryden. 

(2.)  Desire,  Cape.    See  Deseada,  N°  a* 

•  To  Desire,  v.  a.  \dejirtry  Fr,  d^derare^l^A?^ 
I.  To  wilh  ;  to  long  for ;  to  covet.— .Thou  ihalt 
aot  dtfre  the  filver  or  gold.  Ikut.  vii.  aj.  %.  To 
eiptefs  wifhes ;  to  appear  to  long. — 

Jove  beheld  it  with  a  dejiring  look.     Dryden* 
3.  To  afk ;  to  intreat. — 

But  fincc  you  take  fuch  int'reft  in  our  woe, 
And  Troy's  dif«ril'rous  end  defire  to  know, 
I  will  reftrain  my  tears,  and  briefly  tell 
What  in  our  laft  fatal  night  befell.         Dryden. 
4*  To  require ;  to  demand.    Not  in  ufe. — 
A  doleful  cafe  d^res  a  doleful  fong. 
Without  vain  art  or  curious  compliments. 

Speti/er* 

•  DFSIRER.  n.f.  [from  dtjire.'\  One  that  is 
ager  of  any  thing }  a  wilher. — I  will  counterfeit 
the  bewitchment  of  fome  popular  map,  and  give 
tt  bountifully  to  the  defirers.  Shake/. 

•  DESIROUS,  adj.  [from  dejire.]  Full  of  de- 
fire  j  eager  J  longing  after;  wifliing  for. — The 
ome  piety  which  maketh  them  that  are  in  autho- 
rity dejirous  to  pleafe  and  refemble  God  by  iuftice, 
Mameth  every  way  men  of  aftion  wirh  zeal  to  do 
food.  Hooker, — Be  not  dejirotu  of  his  dainties  j  for 
ih^  are  deceitfuUmeat.  Prov.  xxiii.  a. — Men  are 
<feowfy  and  dejirous  to  deep  before  the  fit  of  an 
?gtie,  and  yawn  and  ftretch.  Bacon. 

•  DESIROUSLY,  ad^v.  [from  deJi.'ous:\  Eager- 
ly With  defire  5  with  ardetit  wifhes.  Did. 
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iwd  of  inhabitants  laid  wafte. — This  city  will  be 
dejolatt^  without  an  inhabitant.  Jer\  xxvi.  3.  So- 
litary ;  without  focicty. 

*  To  Desolate,  v.  «.  \defolo^  Lat.]  To  de- 
prive of  inhabitants  ;  to  lay  wafte ;  to  make  de- 
lert.— The  ifland  of  Atlantis  was  not  fwallowed 
by  an  earthquake,  but  was  defolated  by  a  particu- 
lar deluge.  Saeon, 

*  DESOLATELY,  adv.  [from  de/olatc]  In  a 
defolate  manner. 

( f .)  •  DESOLATION.  «./.  [from  de/oiat^.]  u 
|>eftrudion  of  inhabitants ;  redu^ion  to  folitude. 
—What  with  your  praifcs  pf  the  country,  what 
with  your  difcourfe  of  the  lamentable  defilation 
thereof  made  by  thofe  Scots,  you  have  filled  me 
vUh  a  pirat  compaflion.  SptnferU  State  of  Ireland, 
Without  her  follows  to  myfclf  and  thee, 

Herfeif,  the  land,  and  may  a  Chriftlan  foul. 

Death,  defolation^  ruin  and  decay.  Sbakefp, 

%,  Gloominefs ;  fadnefs ;  melancboly ;  deftitution. 
and  then  the  terriblencfs  of  the  continual  motion, 
the  defolation  of  the  far  being  from  comfort,  the 
eye  and  the  car  having  ugly  inuiges  before  it,  cloth 
Hill  vex  the  mind,  even  when  it  is  beft  armed  a^ 
^ainft  it.  Sidney, — 

To  complete 

The  fcene  of  d'^ohtion  ftretch'<J  around. 

The  grim  guards  ftand.  Tbomfin. 

».  A  place  wafted  and  forfaken. — ^How  is  Babylon 
become  a  de/olation  among  the  nations  1  Jer*  i.  43. 
.    (ft.)  Desolation,     See  KERGUfiLEfi's  land. 

(i.)*  DESPAIR.  «./.  [de/ejpoir,¥r]  i.  Hope- 
leflbcfs;  defpondence;  lofs  ot  hope.— D^a/r  is 
the  thought  of  the  unattainablenc^fs  of  any  good, 
which  workflfdifferentiy  in  men's  mind«,  fometimes 
producing  uneafinefs  or  pain,  fometimes  reft  and 
irdolency,  LoeJke. — You  had  either  -never  attemp- 
ted this  change,  let  on  with  hope,  or  never  dif- 
covered  it,  ftopt  with  defpair*  Sydney. — We  are 
troubled  on  every  fide,  yet  not  diftreffed  ;  we  are 
perplexed,  but  not  in  defpair,  1  Cor.  iv.  8. 

Equal  their  flame,  unequal  was  their  care  ; 

One  lov'd  with  hope,  oneUnguifb'd  with  de/pair. 

Dryden. 
'  4.  That/which  caufesdefpair ;  that  of  which  there 
}8  no  hope,— 

Strangely  vifited  people,  • 

All  fwol'n  and  ulc'rous,  pitiful  to  the  eye ; 

The  mere  dejpair  of  furgery  he  cures  ; 

Hanging  a  golden  ftamp  about  their  necks. 

Put  on  with  holy  prayers.  Sbak^, 

$.  [In  theology.]  Lofs  of  confidence  in  the  mercy 
of  God.— Are  not  all  or  moft  evangelical  virtues 
and  graces  in  danger  of  extremes  ?  As  there  is, 
God  knows,  too  ofren  a  defed  on  the  one  fide,  fo 
there  may  be  an  excefs  on  the  other;  may  not  hope 
God,  or  godly  forrow,  be  perverted  into  pre- 


God's  bleflings  here,  or  of  his  reward  hereafter; 
but  go  on  as  you  have  begun.  Wake, 

*  DESPAIRER.  a./,  [from  defpair.\  One  with- 
out hope.— 

He  chears  the  fearful,  and  commends  thebold, 
And  makes  defpairert  hope  for  good  fuccefs. 

Dryden* 

*  DESPAIRFUL,  adj.  [dejpair  and^//.]  Hopc- 
lefa.    Obfolete..- 

That  fweet  but  four  defpalrfd  care.  Sidney. 
— Other  cries  amongft  the  Iriflfi,  favour  of  the 
Scythian  barbarifm ;  as  the  lamentations  of  their 
burials,  with  de/pairfui  outcries.  Spenfer. 

*  DESPAIRINGLY,  ad-v,  [from  defpairinj^:\ 
In  a  manner  betokening  hopleflneis  or  defponden- 
cy.— He  fpeaks  feverely  and  defpairingly  of  our 
fociety.  hoyU, 

DESPARD,  Edward,  Marcus,  a  man   whole 
abilities  and  bravery  might  have  done  honour  to 
h.s  countiy,  but  who,  engaging  in  a  traitcroo? 
confpiracy  again  ft  the  perfon  and  government  0! 
the  king,  brought  himfelf  to  a  premature  and  dif- 
graceful  death.  He  was  a  native  of  Queen's  coun- 
ty in  Ireland,  where  his  family  maintained  confi- 
derable  refpeAability  ;  and  having  fliown  an  ear- 
ly inclination  to  a  military  life,  he  entered  int(> 
the  army  as  an  enftgn,  and  became  diftinguifbed 
for  his  (kill  as  an  engineer.    About  the  clofe  0^ 
the  American  war,  he  ferved  in  the ^ Weft  Indies, 
where  histalents  appeared  particularly  confpicu- 
ous  in  an  expedition  on  the  Spanifh  main,  in 
which  he  had  for  a  coadjutor,  captain  nelson, 
whofe  after  fervices  to  hfs  country  raifed  him  to 
the  higheft  honours,  and  whofe  lamentable  but 
triumphant  death  at  Trafalgar,  will  make  lord 
Nelfon  be  remembered  while  Trafalgar  founds  in 
Britiih  ears.    Defpard  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel  for  his  atchievements  on  \^t 
above  occaOon,  and  in  1784  he  was  appointed 
fuperintendant  of  the  Englifh  affairs  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras  ;   but  his  condudt  proving  oflfenfive  to 
the  fettlers,  they  fent  home  complaints  againft 
him,  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  fuTpeoded, 
and  arrived  in  England  in  1790.    He  made  appli- 
cation to  government  for  an  inveftigation  of  hit 
conduct,  but  was  rejected,  as  were  alfo  his  claims; 
upon  which  he  became  a  violent  democrat,  an  J, 
in  confequence  of  his  inflammatory  conduct  waB 
apprehended  and  fent,  during  the  fufpenOonof 
the  Habeas  Corpus,  to  Cold  Bath  Fields  prifon, 
from  whence  he  wasjemoved  to  the  Houfe  of  lu- 
duftry  at  Shrewfbury,  and  next  to  Tothill  ficldi 
bridewell.    He  was  afterwards  liberated  on  hij 
own  recognizance ;  but  his  long  confinement  bad 
not  the  defired  effedt  to  teach  him  prudence. 
He  was  not  content  with  the  enjoyment  of  liber- 
ty, but  endeavoured  to  feduce  and  corrupt  tb^ 
(oldiery,  and  having  coUefled  fome  few  of  fio*i- 
lar  fentiments,  they  held  fecret  meetmgs  at  diner- 


fumption  or  defpair  ?  Spratt. 

(a.)  Despair,  a  bay  of  the  SW.  coaft  of  New-  .«.  *v»,c.».v..v»,  v«^j  ..w.«  *vw^v  ..^^^v...© :    , 

foundland,  adjoining  to  Fortune  bay  on  the  NE.  ent  alehoufes,  to  which  no  perfons  were  admitted 

•  To  DSSPAiR..  v-  «.  [de/pero,  Latin.]    To  be  without  a  treafonable  oath.     Various  plans  were 

without  hope ;  to  defpond :  with  ©/* before  a  noun,  among  this  club  for  the  murder  of  the  king ;  ^^ 

— ^Though  thou  drcweft  a  fword  at  thy  friend,  at  laft  it  was  refolvcd  to  make  the  attack  when 

yet  dejpair  not ;  for  there  may  be  a  turning.  Ec"  his  majefty  Ihould  go  to  the  parKament  ^^"^ 

clut,  xxii.  ai.— We  commend  the  wit  of  the  Chi-  but  fome  of  the  confpirators'  having  difcovcrw 

ucfe,  vtho  dejpair  q/" making  of  gold,  but  are  mad  the  plot,  the  colonel  and  feveral  otfiers  were  »?• 

ppon  making  of  fiivcr.  ^tff<?«,— Jlever  dejpair  of  prehended,  iuid  after  a  confinement  of  fome  ti^» 
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rere  brought  to  trial  bf  a  fpecial  commiifton  at 
be  (effioiM  houfe  in  South wark,  Feb.  s*  >So.3* 
rhe  cleareft  proof  appearing  for .  the  chargeB* 
)erp.ird  and  nine  others  were  found  guiUy,  and 
Ml  Mondaf  thi?  «ift  were  ail  executed  on  a  fcaf- 
3ld  on  the  top  of  the  prifon  gate,  and  after  their 
tads  were  cut  oSj  xhe  remain  a  were  delivered  to 
beir  friends  ibr  ioteroicot.  The  colonel,  ia  place 
if.ihewing  aay  iigns  of  repentance  or  concern  for 
he  roifisryhe  bad  brought  upon  himfelf  aad  fel* 
ow  (ufferers,  gloried  in  the  eaufe  to  the  laft. 

*  DESPATCH,  n.  /.  (from  the  Ycrb.l  i.  llafly 
3sci2tion;ipeedy  pcrforraance.-^Affe^edA'>^ri& 
&  one  of  the  moft  daageroos  things  to  bolinefs 
jjat  can  be.  A#fo»,— The  iUJpatcb  of  a  good  of^ 
ICC'  is  very  often  as  beneficial  to  the  folicitor  as 
the  good  office  itfelf.  Addifa^*  a.  Condu^ ;  man- 
i^graaent.     Obfolcte.-^ 

You  ihall  put 
,  This  night's  8;reat  baiinefe  into  my  drfpaUlh 
Which  ihally  to. all  our  nights  and  days  to  come* 
Give  fole4y  fovereign  fway  and  mafterdom.  ^bmJu 
>  £xpreis4  hally  meffenger  or  melTagey  as  def- 
\  tucfej  were  fent  away. 

^TfiDfiSPATCH.  v.  «•  [^>^/<?/vrtFrencb.]  i. 
Yofesd  away  haftily.— Do^dtor  Theodore  Coleby» 
ffbbcrmap,  I  difpattbed immediately  to  Utrecht* 
to  king  the  mo3La»  aad  learn  the  ezad  method  of 
iiiflgit.  Temple* — 

The  good  .^neas,  whofe  paternal  care 
Jalius'  abfence  could  no  longer  bear, 
Defp^cb'd  Achates  to  the  (hips  in  hafte. 
To  give  a  glad  relation  of  the  paft.        Dryden, 
%  To  fend  out  of  the  world  ;  to  put  to  death. — 
-*And  the  company  Hiall  flone  them  with  ftones, 
tnd  itjpatcb  them  with  their  fwords.  Eztk*  xxiii. 
In  combating,  but  two  of  you  will  fall ; 
Aad  we  refolve  we  will  defpaub  you  all.   Dryd, 
J.  To  perform  a  bufmefs  quickly ;  as,  1  defpitteh' 
ti  my  affidrs,  and  ran  hither. — Therefore  com- 
nonded  he  his  chariot-men  to  drive  without  ceaf- 
wg*  viAXo  difpAicb  the  journey,  the  judgment  of 
God  now  following  him.  a  Mac,  ii,  4. — No  foon- 
« is  one  aAion  dcfpatcbedy  which,  by  fuch  a  deter* 
■"anion  as  the  will,  we  are  fet  upon,  but  ano- 
w»r  uneafinefs  is  ready  to  fet  us  on  work.  Locke. 
#.  To  conclude  an  affair  with  another.— 
What,  are  the  brothers  parted  I 
—They  have  dejpaub^d  with  Pompey ;   he  is 

♦  DESPATCHFUL.  ^dj.  [from  dejpaub:[  Bent 
«  Mfte ;  mtent  on  fpeedy  execution  of  bttfinefs.— 
So  laying,  with  defpaicbful  looks  in  hade 
I     5vS^n8,  on  hofpitable  thoughts  intent.  Milu 
\     pESPE«iADO,  n.f.  [Span]  a  defperate man. 
DESPERATE-  ad},  [dejperatus^  Latin.]     i. 
'""Kwt  hope,— > 

' jSwce  ^a  erile. (ho  hatk  defpie'd  me  moft  ; 

™[wom  my  company,  and  railM  at  me, 

I    ,  .tnJV  ^^^/P^rate  of  obtaining  her.      Shake/, 

I    *|W|thotti^Care.of  fefety;   rafh;   precipitant; 

wnsof  dWgcnr-He  who  gow  on  without  any 

x^x   ^  ^"^  ^f  reforming,  fuch  an  one-  was 

aiSft  !i^'*^^  *Ve4fcfrar;,perfon,  and  that  fure  is 

«J0tt  Uamnij^  .fin.  Hammond.  -  3.  Irretrievable ; 

JJ^^^otablej  irrecoferabte.—Thefe  debts  hiay 

^L^»>caUed  diprrate  ones,  foria  mad  man  owes 

"^  wi^^rf.— la  a  part  of  ATia,  the  fick, 
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when  their  caufc  come*  to  be  thofiglit  dc^/pemfe^ 
are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  earth,  before  they 
arc  dead,  and  left  there.  Loe^e.—l  am  a  man  of 
defperate  fortunes,  that  is,  a  maa  whofe  friends  are 
dead  ;  for  I  never  aimed  at  any  other  fortune  than 
in  my  friends.  PopetoS^ift.  4- Mad;  hot-brain- 
ed ;  furionsw*- Were  it  not  the  part  of  a  difperau 
phyfician  to  wi(h  his  friend  deed,  rather  than  to 
apply  the  beft  endeavours  of  his  AlUI  for  his  reco- 
very ?  Spenfer,  5.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  fenfe 
nearly  ludicrous,  and  only  marks  any  bad  quality 
predomiaating  in  a  high  degree.— 

Concluding  all  mere  defperate  fots  andfools, 
Tljat  durft  depart  from  Ariftotlc's  rules.    Pope* 

*  DESPERATELY,  adv.  [hora  dejperate.}  u 
FuriouAy ;  madly  ;  without  attention  to  fafcty  or 
danger. — There  might  be  fomewhat  in  it  that  he 
would  not  have  done*  or  delired  undone,  when  ho 
broke  forth  as  defperatelj  as  before  be  had  done 
uncivilly.  Ervwn*  a.  In  a  great  degree ;  violent- 
ly:  this  fenfe  is  ludicrous. — She  i€i\  defperately\xi 
love  with  htm,  and  took  a  voyage  into  Sicily  in 
porfuit  of  him.  AdAfon* 

*  DESPERATENESS.  «./.  [from  dcfperate.'\ 
Madnefs ;  fury  5  precipitance. — The  going  on  not 
only  in  tcrrours  and  amazement  of  confciencs,  but 
alfo  boldly,  bopingly,  confidently,  in  wilfu]  ha- 
bits of  (in,  is  called  a  d^Jperatenefs  alfo ;  and  the 
more  bold  thus,  the  more  defperate.  Hammond. 

•  DESPERATION  «./.  \iroxSidsfperate.\  Uopc- 
leifncfs ;  defpair ;  defpondency. — As  long  as  we 
are  guilty  of  any  paft  fin,  and  have  no  promife  of 
remiOion,  whatever  our  future  care  be^  this  defpe^ 
ration  of  fuccefs  chills  all  our  indullry,  and  we 
fin  on,  becaufe  we  have  finned.  Hammond. 

*  DESPICABLE,  adj,  [defpicalnlis^  Lat-l  Con- 
temptible ;  vile ;  mean  ;  fordid  j  worthlefs..  It  i* 
'applied  equally  to  perfons  or  things.— 

All  th'  earth  he  gave  thee  to  poflefs  and  riilr* 
No  d^fpUaHe  gift.  Milton* 

— All  the  quiet  that  could  be  expeded  from  fucb* 
a  reign,  muft  be  the  reftilt'of  abfolute  power  o.** 
the  one  hand,  and  a  defpieahle  fiavery  on  the  other. 
Addifon, — When  men  of  rank  and  figure  pafs  a- 
way  their  lives  in  criminal  purfuits  and  pradlicesr 
they  render  themfelves  more  vile  and  defpieahle 
than  any  innocent  man  can  be,-  whatever  low  fta- 
tion  his  fortune  and  birth  have  placed  him  in. 
Addison. 

*  DESPICABLENESS.  »./.  [from  defpicaUe,\ 
Meanneft ;  vilenefs ;  worthleflhefc. — We  confider 
the  great  difproportion  between  the  infinity  of  the 
reward  and  the  d^fptcablenejs  of  our  fervice.  Decay 
ofPiety. 

•  DESPICABLY,  adv.  MiXom  dtfpicable]  Mean- 
ly j  (brdidiy;  vilely. — 

Here  wonted  Naples  crowns  the  happy  Ihore, 
Nor  vainly  rich,  nor  defpicably  poor  5 
The  town  in  foft  folemnities  delights, 
And  gentle  poets  to  her  arm-o  inTites.     AdM  'an. 

•  DESPICABLE,  ad},  [from  dffpiy.]  Contemp- 
tible; defpicablej  regarded  with  contenipe.  A 
word  fcarcely  ufed  but  in  low  Gonverfation.— I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  taking  notice  of  a  Jj'tior  old  dii- 
tre4red  courtier,  commonly  the  mofl-  d Jptcable 
thing  in  the  world.  ArbutbrtCt  to'Popf, 

♦  To  DESPISE.  V.  a.  \d^pifcr,  .>!d  French, 
skinner i   d.Jpicio,  Latin.;     J.^;/;o( 
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temn  ;  to  flight ;  to  difrefpe^.— For,  lo,  I  will 
niAke  thee  fmail  among  the  Heathen^  and  defpi/ed 
among  men.  Jer,  xUx.  15.— 

Mv  fons  their  old  unhappy  fire  defpi/e^ 
Spoil'd  of  his  kiiigdom*  and  deprived  of  eye*. 

Pope. 

4.  In  Shakejpeare  it  fecros  once  to  fignify  abbori 

as  fix>m  the  Italian  defpettare^ —  a, 

Let  not  your  ears  dejpife  my  tongue  for  ever, , 

Which  fliall  pofleft  them  with  the  heavieft  found 

'.  That  ever  yet  they  heard.  Shake/. 

•  DESPISER.  «./.  [from  J^i/&,]  Contemner  I 
fcomet. — 

Art  thou  thus  bolden'd^  man,  by  thy  diftrfcfs  ? 
Or  elfe  a  rude  defpifer  of  goiod  manners. 
That  in  civility  thou  feem'ft  fo  empty.    Sbakefi 
4— Wifdom  is  commonly,  at  longrunning,  juftified 
even  of  her  defpifers*  Govemm.  of  the  Tongue. 

*  DESPITE.  «. /.  [yJ)/>/,Dutf:hj</^^«/,  Fr.]  1. 
Malice;  anger ;  malignity ;  malieioufnefa;  fpleen  \ 
hatred. — 

.  Thou  wretch !  defpite  overwhelm  thee  I  Sbak. 
— Thefe  confiderations  are  ufually  the  caufes  of 
defpite',  difdain,  or  averfton  from  others..  Sprati. 
a.  Defiance ;  unfubdued  oppofition.— 

I  have  not  quitted  yet  a  vidor's  right ; 
I'll"  make  you  happy  in  your  own  defpite.  Drjd. 
!J       Say,  would  the  tender  creature  in  dejpite 
.  Of  heat  by  day,  and  chilling  dews  by  night, 

Its  life  maintain.  Blackmbre, 

3.  A<a  of  malice ;  ad  of  oppofition.— 
His  purtiihment,  eternal  mifery, 
As  a  defpite  done  again  ft  the  moft  High, 
Thee  once  to  gain  companions  of  his  woe.  Milt. 

•  To  Dfisf  iTC.  t;.  a.  (from  the  noun.]  Tovexj 
to  offend ;  ta  difappoint ;  to  give  uneafmefs  to. — 
Saturn,  with  his  wife  Rhea,  fled  by  i>ight,  fetting 
the  town  on  fire  to  defiite  Bacchus.  Raleigh. 

.  »  DESPITEFUL,  ad^.  [defpite  undfui).]  Mali'- 
<:iou8 ;  full  of  fpleen  ;  tu!l  of  hate ;  malignant ; 
mifchievous :  ufed  both  of  perfons  and  things. — 
Pn^ferve  us  from  the  hands  of  our  drfpittful  and 
deadly  enemies.  King  Charles. 

Mean  while  the  heinous  and  dtfpiteful  aft 
Of  Satan,  done  in  Paradife  was  known 
In  heaven.  Milton. 

*  DESPITEFULLY.  adj,  [from  Mfpiteful.'] 
Malicioufly;  malignantly.—Pray  far  them  that 
defffitefully  ufe  you  and  perfecute  you.  Matt.v,  44. 

»  DESPITEFULNESS.  n.f.  [from  derpitefuL] 
Malice;  hate;  malignity. — Let  us  examine  him 
wiXXidefpitefulnefs  and  torture,thatwemay  know  his 
meeknels,  and  prove  his  p«itience.  Wifdom^  ii.  19. 

•  DESPITEOUS.  adj.  [from  defpite.\  Malici- 
0U6 ;  furious.    A  word  now  omt  of  ufe. — 

The  knight  of  the  red-crofs,  when  him  he  fpy'd 
Spiirrirtg  fo  hot  with  ra^e  defpiteous^ 
'Gain  fairly  couch  his  (pear.  Fairy  Queen. 

Turning  d'-fhitequs  torture  out  of  door.  Sbak, 

♦  DESPl  i'EOUSLY.  ad-v.  [from  def;>iieouj.\  In 
a  furious  mar.ncr  :  not  in  ufe. — 

The  mortal  ftccl  difpiteoufly  entail'd. 
Deep  in  their  llclh,  quite  ttro'"thc  iron  walls, 
Thiit  a  lar^e  purple  ftrcam  adown  their  giam- 
heuK  falls.  Spcn/er. 

*  To  DESPOIL.  ^}.a.  [defpalio^  Lat.]  1.  To. 
r.)l  ;  Lo  tli'piive  ;  with  --/. — 
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You  are  nobly  bom^ 
Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life.    Shake^ 

He  Waits  with  bellifh  rancour  imminent. 
To  intercept  thy  way,  or  fend  thee  back 
D^o/Vy  ^innocence,  <j^ faith,  ij/'blifs.   MsJl 

He  pale  a»  death,  de/foWd  o/hh  array, 

Into  the  queen's  apartments  tabes  bis  way.  Dr 

4.  To  diveft  by   any  accident. — Thcfe  form 

ftones  defpoiled  of  their  fliells,  and  expofed  up 

the  furface  of  the  ground,  in  time  moulder  aw; 

Hoodward.    3.  Simply  to  ftrip:  not  in  ufe. — 

A  groom  gan  defpoH 

Of  puiffant  arms,  and  laid  in  eafy  bed.   Spen^ 

*  DESPOLIATION.  «./.  [from  defpolio.U 
•fhe  ad  of  defpoiling  ot  ftripping. 

•  To  DESPOND,  V.  a.  {dejpbndeo^  Lathi.] 
To  defpair ;  to  lofe  hope  5  to*  become  hopekfs 
defperate. — It  is  every  man's  duty  to  labour  in  \ 
calling,  and  not  to  defpond  for  any  mifcarriages 
difappbintments  that  were  not  in  his  power  to  ^ 
vent,  VEfirange. — Therfc  is  no  furer  rerticdy "JE 
(uperflitious  and  defponding  weaknefs,  than  fii^ 
govern  ourfelves  by  the  beft  improvedient  of  th 
reafon  which  providence  has  pK^en  us  for  a  gilkB 
and  then,  when  we  have  dofte  our  own  parrs,  i 
commit  all  chearfully,  for  the  reft,  tb  the  ^ 
pleafure  of  Heaven  with  trail  and  refighatioi 
I>'i?^rd«^^.— Others  deprefs  their  own  mfn<j 
defpond  at  the  firft  difficulty  ;  and  conclude,  tbi 
making  any  progrefs  in  knowledge,  farther  tba 
ferves  their  ordinary  bufinefs,  is  above  their  cajw 
cities.  Locke.  '  2.  [In  theology.]  To  lofe  hope  t 
the  divine  mercy. — He  confiders  what  is  the  U 
tural  tendency  of  fiiCh  a  virtue,  or  fuch  a  vicerfc 
is  well  apprized  that  the  repreientation  of  (oM 
of  thefe  things  may  qorivince  the  underilandittg 
forae  may  terrify  the  conference,  fome  may  alluft 
the  flothfulj  and  fome  encourage  the  defpoji^ 
mind.  Wattst 

*  DESPONDENCY,  n.f  [from  de/}>6ndent.] 
Defpair;  hopeleffnefs ;  defperation. 

*  DESPONDENT,  adj.  [defpoml^nU  Lat]  De 
fpairing ;  hopelefe  5  without  hope. — It  is  wej 
known,  both  from  ancient  and  modern  experi 
ertce,  that  the  very  boldeft  athcifH,  mit  of  then 
debauches  and  company,  when  they  chance  to  b< 
furprifed  with  folitude  or  Bcknefs,  are  the  mofl 
fufpicious,  timorous,  and  defpondent  wretches  ill 
the  world.  Bentley: — 

Congregated  thrufhes,  linnets,  fit 
On  thedead  tree,  a  dull  defpondent  ftock.  Tbowfin* 

•  To  DESPONSATE.  -o.  a.  [defponfoilAt.]  Td 
betroth  ;  to  affiance  5  to  unite  by  reciprocal  pro' 
mlfes  of  marriage: 

•  DESPONSATIOl»f.  n.  f  [^rom  kefp^nfate.} 
The  a(?t  of  betrothing  perfons  4?o  each  ither.    ^. 

DESPORTES,  Francis,  a  French  painter  borlf 
in  Champagne  \n  1661.-  He  acquired  great  fe|^ 
tation,.nat  only  in  France,  but  irf  *Ki1gl*J'»<*  *^^ 
Poland :  He  particularly  excelled  in  fMW  iHe.  He 
was  received  into  the  academy  <^f  pa'hi^gi  n*?^ 
piiilures  for  the  tapeftry  <si  the  -Odbetiils,  and  diet? 
at  Paris  m  174^. 

(i.)  *  DESPOT.  •«./•. {^#v4»f.]  hdMolntt' 
prince;  one  that  governs  with  uniittiited  aotbon- 
ty.  This  word  is  not  In  ufe,  except  as  appH^o  ^^ 
fome  Dacian  prince ;  as,  the  defhct  of  Scrvia. 
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(».)  Despot  originally  fignified  the  fkme  with 
Irrusj  a  Piajier  .*  but  in  time  it  underwent  the  fame 
£ite  on  medals,  39,  among  the  Romans,  Caefar  did 
^'th  regard  to  Auguftus ;  baciaetc  king^  an- 
fwenng  to  Auguftus,  and  AEcnoTHc,  de/poU  to 
Cacfer.  See  Caesaii,  N**  3.  Thus,  Nicepliorus 
having  ordered  his  Ton  Stauracius  to  be  crowned, 
the  Ton,  out  of  refpe^^  would  only  take  the.  name 
AEcnoTHc,  leaving  to  his  father  that  of  baciaeT c. 
The  following  emperors,  however,  preferred  the 
quality  of  aechoihc  to  that  of  baciaetc  ;  par- 
ticularly Conftantine  XII,  Michael  Ducas,  Roma- 
nui  Diogenes,  Nicephorus  Botoniates,  the  Com- 
Deoi,  and  fome  others.  In  imitation  of  the  prin- 
ces, the  princeffes  likewife  aflTumed  the  title  of 
AEcnoiNA.  It  was  the  emperor  Abxius  Angelus, 
that  created  the  dignity  of  defpot,  and  made  it 
the  firft  after  that  of  emperor,  or  Auguftus,  above 
ftofe  of  Sebaftocrator  and  Caefar.  See  Augus- 
tus, N°  f .  The  defpots  were  ufually  the  empe- 
for*«  fons  or  fons-in-law,  and  their  colleagues  or 
^partners  in  the  empire,  as  weil  as  their  prefump- 
tite  heirs,  Thofe  who  were  fons  of  the  emperors 
bad  more  privileges  and  authority,  than  thofe  who 
were  only  fons^in-Iaw.  Codin,  p.  38.  defcribes 
the  habit  and  ornaments  of  the  defpot.  See  the 
notes  of  father  Gbar  on  that  author.  Under  the 
fucccflbrs  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  the  title  def- 
ftt  of  Sparta  was  given  to  the  emperor's  (on  or 
brother,  who  had  the  city  of  Sparta  or  LAcede- 
non  by  Way  of  apend^ige. 

(j.)  Despot  is  at  prefent  a  title  of  quality  given 
to  the  princes  of  Wallachia,  Senria,  and  fome  of 
the  neighbouring  countries.  * 

•.  DESPOTICAL.  Dbspotick.  nJj.  [from  ^z-/. 
f9t.]  Abfolute  in  power ;  unlimited  authority ; 
arfjitrary ;  unaccountable. — In  all  its  diredlions  of 
the  inferior  faculties,  reafon  conveyed  its  fuggef- 
tions  with  cleamefs,  and  enioincd  them  with 
power;  it  had  the  paflions  in  per  fed  fubjedtion  ; 
thoagh  its  conimand  over  them  was  but  perfua- 
fife  and  political,  yet  it  had  the  force  of  coat tive 
and  dejpfAicaL  South.-^V^e  may  fee  in  a  rfelgh- 
booring  government  the  ill  confequences  of  hav- 
n^iJefpotici  prince,  for  notwithftanding  there  is 
nft  extent  of  lands,  and  many  of  them  better  than 
thofe  of  the  Swifs  and  Grifons,  the  common  peo- 
ple among  the  latter  are  in  a  much  better  fitua- 
tion.  ^</i;^n.— Patriots  were  forced  to  give  way 
to  the  madnefs  of  the  people,  who  were  now 
whbUy  bent  upon  fingle  and  defpoiick  flavery. 
Mfu 

*  DESPOTICALNESS.  «./.  [from  deJpoticaL] 
Abfolute  authority. 

(i.)  »  DESPOTISM.  n,f.  [defpotiffne,  Fr.  from 
''/j>o/.]  Abfolute  power. 

U.)  Despotism  is  particularly  ufed  for  an  ar- 
wtrary  government,  where  the  power  of  the  prince 
is  unlimited,  and  his  will  a  law  to  his  fubjeds ; 
fach  are  thofe  of  Turkey,  Perlia,  and  moft  of  the 
.«ftem  governments ;  and  even  thofe  of  Europe, 
rf  we  except  the  republics,  our  own*,  and  of  late 
the  French  goverrunent. 

pESPOUILLE,  in  heraldry,  the  whole  cafe, 
ftin,  or  flough  of  a  beaft,  with  the  head,  feet, 
tail,  and  al]  appurtenances,  fo  that  being  filled 
tod  ftuffed  it  looks  like  the  entire  creature. 

BESPREAUX.'  See  Boileau. 
Vol.  YII.  Part  L 
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*  To  DESPUMATE.  v.  a.  {defpumo,  tat-l  T(Jf 
^  throw  off  parts  in  foam  ;  to  froth ;  to  work, 

(i.)  *  DESPUMATION.  «./.  [from  dcfptf-^ 
mate,]  The  adt  of  throwing  off  excrementitiou* 
parts  in  fcum  or  fdam. 

(2.)  Despomatioi*.    See  DEPURATioif,  J  4. 

*  DESQUAMATION,  n.f.  [from fquama.Uil,'] 
The  adt  o»  fcaling  foul  bones.  Term  of  chirurgery,* 
•  DESSAU,  or  Dessaw,  a  ftrong  town  Qf  Ger- 
many, in  Upper  Saxony,  thecapitalofArthalt,  be- 
longing to  the  prince  of  Arihalt  Dell'au.  It  was  hrlt 
fortified  by  Pr.  Leopold  in  134 1.  It  has  one  Lu- 
theran and  two  Calvinift  churches.  The  peopltf 
manufacture  cloths,  hats  and  ftockings.'  It  lA 
feated  on  the  Elbe,  iS  miles  SE.  of  Magdeburg, 
37  N.  of  Leipdck,  48  SW.  of  Potfdam,  and  60^ 
NW.  of  Drefden.  Lon. h.d.  E.  Lat.51.  ?.?.  N* 

DE3SAULT,  Peter  Jofeph,  an  eminent  Frericli 
furgeon,  born  at  Magny  Veniois,  near  Macon,  in 
1744.  His  parents  held  rather  a  low  (tation  iri 
life  ;  but  he  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa- 
tion irt  a  fchool  of  the  Jefuits,  with  a  view  to  the 
priedhoxKl,  which  he  declined,  his  own  mind  lead- 
ing him  rather  toi  ftudy  medicine,  and  became  an 
apprentice  in  the  military  hofpitafof  Befort.  In 
this  Dtuation  he  loft  no  opportunity  of  gn?nin|^ 
knowledge  in  anatomy  and  fur^^ery^  and  beinjj; 
previoully  a  corffiderable  proficient  in  the  mathe^ 
matics,  he  made  ufe  of  what  knowledge  he  ac- 
quired here,  in  the  inveftigation  of  phyfiological 
fubjeds,  after  the  example  of  Borelli  and  other  * 
In  tran  dating  Borelli's  work  /><?  AJoiu  yinimuium, 
and  in  the  notes  and  illuftrations  which  he  added, 
he  gave  ftrong  proofs,  even  at  this  early  period,  of 
his  indefatig.'^ble  induftry,  although  the  principles 
tipon  which  he  proceeded  were  erroneous.  Whcii 
about  ao  years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Parisi 
where  the  rrioft  favourable  opportunities  offered 
of  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  fur-.^ 
gery,  to  the  iludy  of  which  he  applied  with  un- 
cofmmon  aifliduity  and  fuccefs.  The  greater  pan  of 
his  time  was  fpeut  at  the  anatomical  theatres  and 
hofpitals;  but  too  clofe  attention  greatly  injured 
his  health,  and  being  fcized  with  a  cachedtical  dif- 
eaie,  was  confined  to  bed  for  a  whole  year.  AC 
laft,  however,  the  ftrength  of  his  conftitutiuu, 
aided  by  the  kind  oflices  of  a  young  friend,  wh(* 
clofely  attended  to  the  progrefs  of  his  difoider, 
overcame,  and  his  health  was  re-eftablifhed ;  but 
the  adivity  of  hi5  rhind,  fpurred  on  by  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  his  circumftances,  would  not  allow  him  to 
indulge  in  repofe.  In  the  winter  of  1766  he  com- 
menced teacher  of  anatomy,  and  his  fame  foon 
fpreaditig,  he  was  in  a  fliort  time  attended  by  300 
pupils,  many  of  whom  exceeded  him  in  ycnr?^ 
By  this  fuccefs,  however,  the  jealouiy  and  envy  0/ 
the  eftablilhed  teachers  was  raifed  againft  him,  au<\ 
their  influence  exerted  to  put  him  to  filence  j  hdA 
fuch  was  the  weight  ot  his  opponents,  thai, 
though  he  was  patronrfed  by  fome  very  eminent 
furgeons,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  renounce 
public  teaching,  if  a  friend  had  not  allowed  him 
to  adopt  his  name  and  authority,  and  thus  to  pro- 
ceed. Though  his  leputation  now  became  greatcif 
and  more  extenfive,  he  did  not  think  proper  ip 
enter  upon  private  pradice,  till  he  mould  btr 
fettled  in  fome  diltinguiOicd  public  fituation.  Iij 
X776,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  cfTOora* 
IJSiljtedbyVjOOQlCi 
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tion  of  furgeonsy  and  To  much  had  his'  merits 
gained  upon  that  body,  that  they  allowed  him  to 
piy  his  fees  at  his  own  convenience  ;  his  circum- 
ftances,  perhaps,  being  fti  11  fomewhat  limited.  He 
was  afterwards  fucceifively  called  to  fill  the  ho- 
nourable ftations  in  the  corporation  and  academy 
of  furgery,  and  in  178*  was  appointed  furgcon- 
major  to  the  hofpital  of  Charity.     At  this  time 
Dcflault  was  conlidered  as  one  of  the  firft  fur- 
geons  in  Paris ;  and,  having  fucceeded  to  the  next 
vacancy  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  he  was  intriifled  with 
almoft  the  whole  furgical  department  of  that  hof- 
pital, after  the  death  of  Moreau.  A  clinical  fcbooj 
of  furgery,  on  a  liberal  and  extenfive  plan,  was 
here  inftituted  by   him,  which  attradled  a  con- 
courfe  of  ftudents  not  only   from  all  corners  of 
France,  but  from  foreign  countries ;  and  his  lec- 
tures were  frequently  attended  by  600  ftudents  ; 
fo  that  it  may  be  faid  the  greater  part  of  the  fur- 
geons  in  the  French  army  derived  the  knowledge 
of  their,  profeflion  from  his  fchool.    The  efficacy 
and  fimplicity  of  Deffault's  pra«5ti.ce  was  always 
remarkable  ;  and  among  the  improvements  which 
he  introduced  into  furgery  may  be  noticed  ban- 
dages for  the  retention  of  fradlured  limbs,  the  ufe 
of  compreflions  in  promoting  the  cure  of  ulcers, 
the  ufe  of  ligature  in  umbilical  hernia  of  children, 
the  extra^ion  of  loofe  cartilages  in  joints,  the  ufe 
of  bougies  in  fchirrollties  of  the  redtum,  and  that 
of  elaftic  probes  in  contradions  of  the  urethra. 
Befidcs  which  be  introduced  feveral  effential  im- 
provements in  the  conftru^ftion  of  furgical  inftru- 
ments.     In  1791  he  commenced  his  Journal  de 
Cbirurgmet  a  work  of  confiderable  reputation  as 
recording  the  moft  interefting  cafes  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  clinical  fchool,  with  the  obfervations 
he  made  on  them  in  the  courfe  of  his  leisures ; 
the  editing  of  which  he  intrufted  to  his  ftudents. 
In  the  midft  of  his  ufeful  and  important  labours* 
however,  the  prevailing  parties  of  this  turbulent 
period  took  offence  at  him  as  ftanding  neutral ; 
and  in  1791,  after  being  twice  examined,  he  was 
feized  while  delivering  a  le<5ture,  and  confined  in 
the  Luxembourg  prtfon,  where  he  remained  three 
days  ;  but  his  ufefulnefs  made  him  be  reftored  to 
liberty  and  to  his  former  fituation.    Upon  the 
eftabliftiment  of  the  fchool  of  health,  he  was  made 
clinical  profeflbr  for  external  maladies;  and  be 
was  particularly  inftrumental  in  the  converfion  of 
the  Eveche  into  an  hofpital  for  furgical  opera- 
tions.   But,  fo  deeply  was  he  affedted  by  the  hor- 
rid fcenes  which  were  exhibited  in  May  1705, 
that  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  accompanied 
with  delirium ;  and  died  on  the  ift  of  June  that 
year,  aged  51.    Such  was  the  public  opinion  of 
Deflault's  integrity,  that  the  populace  entertained 
a  fufpicion  of  his  having  being  poifoned,  becaufe 
he  would  have  no  hand  againft  the  Dauphin, 
whom  he  attended  in  the  Temple,  and  who  fur- 
vived  him  but  a  fhort  time.    TTic  republic  fettled 
a  penfion  on  his  widow.   Deflault's  attention  was 
wholly  engr  fled  by  his  profeflion  ;  in  the  purfuit 
of  which,  fame  was  much  more  the  objc<ft  of  his 
ambition  than  wealth,  the  acquifition  of  which  he 
on  many  occafions  declined.    His  temper  was 
warm,  and  at  times  even  violent ;  but  his  fenti- 
ments  were  always  refined  and  exalted.    He  left 
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a  work  entitled  Traite  det  Maladies  Mrmgtealeh 
Sec    2  vols.  8vo. 

*  DESERT.  »./.  [^#r//r,  French.]  The  Uft 
courfe  at  an  entertainment;  the  fruit  or  fwect* 
meats  fet  on  the  table  after  the  meat. — 

To  give  thee  all  thy  due,  thou  haft  the  art 
To  make  a  fupper  with  a  fine  dejfert*      Dry<ien. 
DESSOUBRE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Doubs,  at  St  Hypolite. 

DESTAKTUBDE,  a  Tartarian  village  of  Si- 
beria, 48  miles  SW.  of  Yakutfk. 

♦  To  DESTINATE.  -v,  a.  \^defiino^  Lat.]  To 
dellgn  for  any  particular  end  or  purpofe  — Birds 
are  *lejlinated  to  fly  among  the  branches  of  trees 
and  bu flies.  Raj  on  the  Creation, 

•  DESTINATION.  «./.  [from  di/ilmiU.]  The 
purpofe  for  which  any  thing  was  appointed;  the. 
ultimate  defign. — The  paffages  through  whicl^j 
fpirits  are  conveyed  to  the  membranes,  being  almoft " 
infinite,^nd  each  of  them  drawn  through  fo  many  ^ 
meandcii,  it  is  wonderful  that  they  jhould  pef^r 
form  their  regular  deflinations  without  lofing  their 
way.  GlanvUle^  —There  is  a  great  variety  of  aj^* 
prehenfions  and  fancies  of  men,  in  Xhedefiitiathn  aw 
application  of  things  to  feveral  ends  and  ufes.  H^ki^^ 

*  To  DESTINE.  V.  a.  Idejho,  Latin.l  i.  Ta; 
doom ;  to  devote ;  to  ajjpoint  unalterably  to  anf  * 
ftate  or  condition. — 

All  altars  flame ;  before  each  altar  lies, 
Drench'd  in  his  gore,  the  dejlin^d  facrifice.  hrjis^ 

2.  To  appoint  to  any  ufe  or  purpofe. — Too  thiir 
blood  ftrays  into  the  immediate  fubordxnate  vet.* 
fds,  which  are  dejlined  to  carry  humours  fecrcto#| 
from  the  blood.  Jrbuthnot.  5.  To  devote ;  W? 
doom  to  puniftiment  or  mifery :  ufed  abfolutcly.**? 

May  Heav'n  around  this  defiirCd  bead 
The  choiceft  of  its  curfe^  ftigd.  ^^^\ 

4.  To  fix  unalterably.— 

The  infernal  judge's  dreadful  powV, 
From  the  dark  urn  fliall  throw  thy  deJlitC d\iO^»  * 

Priori 
DESTINIES,  in  mythology.    See  Parcjc: 

♦  DESTINY.  «./.  {dejlinee,  French.]  1.  The 
power  that  fpins  the  life,  and  determines  the  £ate 
of  living  beings. — 

Thou  art  neither  like  thy  fire  or  dam ; 
But  like  a  foul  mif-fliapen  ftigmatick, 
Mark'd  by  the  dejiniej  to  be  avoided.      J-Afl/fiC 

3.  Fate ;  invincible  neceflity.— 

He  (aid,  dear  daughter,  rightly  may  I  rue 
The  fall  of  famous  children  bom  of  me ; 
But  who  can  turn  the  ftream  of  dejlimy^ 
Or  break  the  chain  of  ftrong  neceffity. 
Which  faft  is  tied  to  Jove's  external  feat  ?  F.  t' 
3.  Doom ;  condition  in  future  time. — 
At  the  pit  of  Achron 
Meet  me  i'  th'  morning ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  dejinj,         SbakiJ^^ 

*  DESTITUTE,  adj,  [de/Utittus,  Lat.]  t.  for- 
faken ;  abandoned  :  with  o/.—To  forlakc  the  true 
God  of  heaven,  is  to  fall  into  all  fuch  evils  upoo 
the  face  of  the  earth,  as  men,  either  dfJM^  v 
gnce  divine,  may  commit,  or  unproteded  from 
above,  may  endure.  Hooker,  a.  AbjeA;  fn^""* 
lefs.—Hc  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  dcptm 
and  not  dcfpife  their  prayer.  P/al,  cii.  i;-  3^  J^ 
want  of.— Nothing  can  be  a  greater  ic^^^*^  ,flf 
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loTf  that  mantind  has  for  liberty,  than  fiich  a  fa- 
Tape  mountain  corered  with  people,  and  the  Cam- 
pania of  Rome,  which  lies  in  the  (amc  country 
deftiiate  of  inhabitants.  Addifon, 

♦  DESTITUTION. «./.  [from  defittute.^  Wart ; 
tfce  ftate  irr  which  fomething  is  wanted  :  applied 
to  ptrfons. — ^That  d^flitat'ton  in  food  and  cloathing 
is  fach  an  impediment,  as,  'till  it  be  removed, 
faffereth  not  the  mind  of  man  to  adroit  any  other 
care.  Hooker. — ^The  order  of  paying  the  debts  of 
contraA  or  reftitution  is  fct  down  by  the  civil  laws 
of  a  kingdom  :  in  dr/fituiion  or  want  of  fuch  rules, 
we  are  to  obferve  the  neceflity  of  the  creditor, 
the  time  of  the  delay,  and  the  fpecial  obligation 
offriendfliip.  Taj  for. 

•  To  DESTROY,  v.  a.  [deftruo,  L^t.  dtfirttire^ 
?T.]  I.  To  overturn  a  city ;  to  raze  a  building ; 
to  mm.— The  Lord  will  df/froy  this  city.  Cm.  xix. 
14.  ».  To  lay  wafte ;  to  make  defolate. — Soly- 
man  fent  his  army,  which  burnt  and  dc/lro^d  the 
country  Tillages.  KnoUrs.  3.  To  kill.— A  people, 
great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims;  but  the 
iord  dejirofed  them  before  them,  and  they  fuc- 
ceedrd  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  ftead.  DeutSx,  %u 
-^The  wife  Providence  hath  placed  a  certain  an- 
tipathy between  fome  animals  and  many  infedts» 
^rtereby  they  delight  in  their  deftrudion,  though 
they  ufc  them  not  as  food;  as  the  peacock  deftroys 
fiukes  and  adders;  the  weafel,  mice  and  rats; 
^ers,  flies ;  and  fome  forts  of  flies  dejiroy  fpi^ 
^.  HaU.  4.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  bring  to 
soaght.^Do  we  not  lee  that  Hothful,  intemperate, 
and  incontinent  perfons  dffiroy  their  bodies  with 
di&afes,  tbeir  reputations  with  difgfacc,  and. their 
bcQhies  with  want  ?  &9i/i^.— There  will  be  as 
many  fovereigns  as  fathers;  the  mother  too  hath 
heir  title,  which  deftroys  the  fovereignty  of  one  fu- 
preme  monarch.  Locke, 

•DESTROYER.  »./  [from  deJiroyJi  The 
porfon  that  deftroys  or  lays  wafte ;  a  murderer. — 
It  is  faid,  that  Aflur  both  founded  it  and  ruined 
it :  it  may  be  underftood»  that  Aflur  the  founder 
^ws  the  ton  of  Shem,  and  Aflur  the  dejirojer  was 
nAflyrian.  Raleigh,-^ 

Triumph,  to  be  ftylM  great  conquerors^ 

Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  fons  of  gods  ! 

Deftroyers  rigbtlier  call'd,  and  flayers  of  men, 
Milton. 

•DESTRUCTIBLE,  adj.  [from  deflruo^  Lat.] 
LaWeto  deftmaion. 

•DESTRUCTIBILITY.  n./.  Ifrom  dejruai^ 
«f.|    Liablenefs  to  deftrudion. 

(i.)*  DESTRUCTION.  «./  [deflruBio,  Lat.] 
I-  The  aA  of  deftroying  j  fubverfion ;  demolition. 
1  Murder;  maflacte.^     x 

'Tis  iafcr  to  be  that  which  we  deftroy, 

Than  \xfdeftruSien  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.  Sbak. 
3«  The  ftate  of  being  deftroyed ;  ruin ;  murder 

If  that  your  moodr  difcontented  fouls. 
Do  thro'  the  cldudt  behold  this  prefent  hour, 
Ejen  for  revenge  mock  my  deftruaion.       Sbak. 
4*Tbecaufe  of  deftrudion;  a  deftroyer;  a  de- 
Pppulator :  as  a  confumii^  plague.    The  dejiruc- 
Jjj«  that  waft^h  at  noon-day.  Pf.  xci.  6.    5.  (In 
Jjeolof  y.]  Eternal  death.— Broad  is  the  way  that 
•Meth  to  dejirua'ton.  Matthew. 
itODEiTKvcTioii  may  be  defined  ao  altcnu 
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tion  of  any  thing  from  its  natural  ftate,  to  one 
contrary  to  nature:  whereby  it  is  detrmed  the 
fame  with  Corruption. 

(».)  Destruction,  chemical,  or  corrup- 
tion, is  nothing  but  a  rcfolution'  of  the  whole 
naturallv  mixt  body  into  its  parts. 

•  DESTRUCTIVE,  adj.  IdeflruSi-vtu,  low 
Latin.]  i.  That  which  deftroys;  wafteful ;  cau- 
iing  ruin  and  devaftation ;  that  which  brings  to 
deftrudion. — 

In  ports  and  roads  remote, 
DeJIruQive  fires  among  whole  fleets  we  fend. 

Drydfft. 
—One  may  thinlr,  that  the  continuation  of  exift. 
ence,  with  a  kind  of  rcfiftance  to  any  dfJiruStve 
force,  is  the  continuation  of  folidity.  Locke,  s. 
With  q/I— He  will  put  an  end  to  fo  abfurd  a  prac- 
tice, which  makes  our  moft  refined  diverfions  de* 
Jirvfti've  of  all  politenefs.  Addifon. — Bot'>  are  de- 
fetfls  ei\yx7^y  deftrudive  o/'true  relig'on  Rogers. 
3.  With  /d.— In  a  firm  building,  even  the  cavities 
ought  not  to  be  filled  with  rubbifli  which  is  of 
a  i»erifliable  kind,  deftruSive  to  the  ftrength. 
Drydn. — Excefs  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us; 
becaufe  it  is  equal ly^ry^it*^  to  that  temper  wnich 
is  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  life.  Locke. 

*  DESTRUCTIVELY,  adv.  [from  deftruaive  ] 
RuiAoufly;  mifchieroufly;  with  power  to  d^ftroy. 
— What  remains  but  to  breathe  out  Mofes's 
wifl)  ?  O  that  men  were  not  fo  deftrtiai'vey  foolifl  . 
Decay  of  Piety. 

•  DESl  RUCTIVENESS.  «.  /  [from  dejiruc 
tiV'wl  The  quality  of  deftroying  or  ruining — The 
vice  of  profeflbrs  exceeds  the  df/truaivenefi  of  the 
moft  hoftile  aflaults,  as  inteftine  treachery  is  more 
ruinous  than  foreign  violence.  Decay  of  Pitty. 

♦  DESTRUCTOR,  n.f.  [from  dejlroy  \  De- 
ftroyer;  confumer.— Helmont  wittily  calls  the 
fire  the  defiruaor  and  the  artificial  death  of  things. 
Boyle. 

•  DESUDATION.  n.f  [dcfudatio,  Ut.]  A 
profufe  and  inordinate  fweating«  from  what  caufe 
foever. 

♦  DESUETUDE,  n.f  ^deruetudo,  Lat.]  Cef- 
faUon  to  be  accuftomed ;  difcontinuance  of  prac* 
tice  or  habit.— By  the  irruption  of  numerous  ar- 
mies of  barbarous  people,  thofe  countries  were 
GuicUy  fallen  off*,  with  barbarifm  and  defuetude% 
from  their  former  civility  and  knowledge.  Hale, 
— We  fee  in  all  things  how  defuetudedo^s  contrad» 
and  narrow  our  faculties,  fo  that  we  can  appre- 
hend only  thofe  things  wherein  we  are  conver- 
fant.  Government  of  the  Tongue, 

DESULTOR,  in  antiquity,  a  vaulter  or  lea  per, 
who,  leading  one  horfe  by  the  bridle,  and  riding 
another,  jumped  from  the  back  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  as  the  cuftom  was,  after  they  had  run  fevc- 
ral  courfes  or  heats.  This  pradice  required  great 
dexterity,  being  performed  before  the  ufe.  of  ei- 
ther faddles  or  ftirrups.  The  cuftom  was  prac- 
tifed  in  the  armv  when  neceflary,  but  chiefly  a- 
mongft  the  Numidians,  who  always  carried  with 
them  two  horfesat  ieaflfor  that  purpufe,  changing 
them  as  they  tired.  The  Greeks  and  Rotnans 
borrowed  the  practice  from  them ;  but  only  u fed 
it  at  races,  games,  &c.  The  Sarmatx  were  great 
mafters  of  this  exercife,  and  the  Huflfars  have  ftill 
fome  linall  remains  of  it.  /  ■  ^^^ 
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*  DESULTORIOUS.  { /i/^/.  liif/iitonut,  Lat.] 
•  *  DESULTORY.    ,    5  Roving  from  thing  to 

fhinp  ;  iinfettled  ;  immethodical ;  uncoaftant.  Df- 
Juhorif/us  is  not  in  ufe. — 'Tis  not  for  a  defultory 
thoii8;ht  to  attone  for  a  lewd  courfe  of  life^  nor 
for  any  thing  but  the  fuperinducing  of  a  virtuous 
hahit  upon  a  vicious  one,  to  qualify  an  effe^ual 
converfion.  VEftron^e. — Let  but  the  lead  trifle 
crofs  his  way,  and  his  defultorhtu  fancy  prefently 
tnkes  the  fcent^  Ieav»*8  the  unfiniflied  and  half- 
niangled  notion,  and  ikips  away  in  purfuit  of  the 
new  game,  A^im/.^Take  mv  defultorj  though tt 
\xi,  their  native  order,  as  they  rife  in  my  mind, 
'ivithout  being  reduced  to  rules,  and  marihalltd 
according  to  art.   Fehon  p«  tb<  ClaJJtcks, 

*  To  DESUME.  v.  a.  [defumo^  I^t.j  To  t^ike 
from  any  thing ;  to  borrow. — This  pebble  doth 
/uppofe,  as  pre-exiftent  to  it,  the  more  fimple 
matter  out  of  which  it  is  defunirdn  the  heat  an-l 
ihftuenct*  of  the  fun,  and  the  due  preparation  of 
the  matter.  //^A*.— They  have  left  us  relations 
fuirable  to  thofe  of  yEliau  and  Pliny,  \vl)ence  they 
fJe/umed  their  narrations,  firo^^r/.— Laws,  if  con- 
venient and  ufeful,  are  never  the  worfe,  though 
they  be  dsfumed  ^iid  taken  frum  the  law)>  oi  other 
coimtri'?s.  Hale, 

I^ESIFNNKY,  or?  a  river  of  Wales,  in  the 
,    DK.SlJrjNY,  \  county  of  iMerioneth.  which 

tunft. into  the  Irifh  fea,  5  miles  S£.  from  Surna- 
burgh  point. 

DESURENES,  or)  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
.  DESVRES,  jdi^artment  of  the  Straits 

of  Cal.iis;  9  miles  SE.of  Boulo^jne,  and  16  WbW. 
of  St  Omcr, 

DES^^'AUTE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  ci-de- 
vant,  province  of  Brabant,  which  runs  iuto  tJie 
Demcr  near  Died. 

*  To  DETACH,  -y.  a.  Idetacher,  Fr  ]  t.  To 
fepRrate ;  to  difengagc ;  to  part  from  fomethin^. 
— The  heat  takes  along  with  it  a  fort  of  vegetative 
^nH  terrefVial  matter,  w,hich  it  drtpches  from  the 
iippermoft  ftratum,  fi^Ciod-uhird, — The  fcvcral  p?rt8 
ot  it  are  drtachfd  one  from  the  other,  and  yet  join 
again  one  cannot  tdl  how..  Pope,  a.  To  fend  out 
part  of  a  Jrreater  body  of  mep  on  an  ej^peditioo. 
— if  ten  men  are  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter 
dftofh  only  an  equal  number  to  the  engagement, 
what  benefit  do  they  receive  ffbm  their  fiiperiorj- 
ty  ?  Add'ifQn, 

^.  {i.)*DETACHMENT.  «,/.  [from^^/^rA.]  A 
body  of  troops  fent  out  from  the  main  army. — The 
Cz'.r  difpatchpd  inllru^flions  to  fend  out  detach- 
tftents  of  cavalry',  tp  prevent  the  king  of  Swedeu^s 
joining  hi?  array.  ,Tuikr,  N°  53. 

[2*)  Detachments  arc  fomctimcs  made  of  ep- 
tire  fquadrons  and  battalions;  but  morejjenerally 
of  a  number  of  men  picked  out  from  feveral  regi- 
in».nt8  or  companies  equally,  to  Ih!  employed  .-^s 
the  general  may  fee  proper;  whether  on  an  attact, 
pt  a  tiej:e,  or  in  parlieb,  to  fcour  the  country.  A 
<Ul.ichmcnt  of  icoo  or  .-^ooo  men,  is.  a  command 
for  a  brii,'adier  ;  800  fcr  a  colonel  i  400  or  500  for 
a  lieiitenant-cofonel.  A  captani  ne>er  marches  on 
.1  detachment  vith  |tl*s  tban  50  men,  a  lieutenant, 
an  t-r(i^:n,  and  two  ll-rifants.  A  lieutenant  is  al- 
lowed 30,  and  a  ferjeant ;  and  a  feijeaut  10  or  n 
n:en. 

♦  DETAIL.  »./.  ;..Wu;.',  Fr.]    A  minute  aiul 
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particular  account. — I  chufe,  rather  than  tron1i| 

the  reader  with  a  <^/tfi7here,  to  defer  them  to  th^ 
proper  place.  fFoodward  — I  was  unable  to  ted 
this  part  of  my  fubjedt  more  in  detailt  without  t| 
coming  dry  and  tedious.  Pope, 

*  To  Detail,  v-  a-  [drimJIer  Ffc]  To  l^ 
late  particularly ;  to  particularifcj  to  difplay  U 
nutely  and  diftindtly.— They  will  perceive  the.in( 
takes  of  thefe  philofophers,  and  be  able  to  anfM 
their  arguments,  without  my  being  obliged  | 
detail  them.  Cheyne. 

*  To  DETAIN.  V.  a,  Id^tineo,  Lat.]  i.  % 
keep  that  which  belongs  to  another. — Detain  nc 
th«  wages  of  the  hireling ;  for  every  degree  of  di^ 
tention  of  it,  beyond  the  time,  is  injnfticeand  iq 
charitablenefe.  fafior.  2.  To  withhold  ;  to  ked 
back — He  has  delcribed  the  paOTion  of  Calypli 
apd  the  indecent  advances  Ihe  made  to  <i/i»w  hiij 
from  his  country.  Broome.  3.  To  reftrain  froij 
dep.uture. — Let  us  detain  thee  uuiii  we  fliall  hai 
made  ready  a  kid.  Jud^.  xiii.  15.  4*  To  hoid  ^ 
cuftody.  .i 

*  DETAINDER.  n.  /.  [from  Jctmn^l  Tlj 
name  of  a  wiir  for  holding  one  in  cuftcHiy.         J 

*  DETAINER.  «./.  [from  detains  .  He  tlui 
holds  back  any  one's  right ;  he  that  detains  am 
thing. — Judge  of  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  4 
forts  of  injurious  prtfons  ;  the  ficrilegious,  thei^ 
toiners  of  tithes,  and  cheaters  of  mena  inherilaoctt' 
Taylor. 

DETCniN,  a  town  of  Northumberland,  Sll 
of  Ilolv  lOand. 

*  To  DETECT.  iu  a,  [deteaus,  Lat.]     i. 
difcovt^r ;  to   find    oyt   any  crime   or  artific  ^ 
There's  no  true  lover  in  the  foreft,  eJfe  iighti( 
every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  woa 
deu^  the  lazy  foot  of  time  as  welJ  as  a  cio 
Shake/pear  e,-^  ^l 

Though  fbould  1  hold  my  peace,  yet  thou  1 
Would'ft  eafily  dete^  what  1  conceal.  M^Uvfli 
2.  To  difcover  in  general. — The  utmoft  infiotijj 
ramifications  and  inofculations  of  all  the  fe**er|l 
forts  of  veliels  may  eafiiy  be  deieQcd  by  glaile^ 
Kiiy»  ^    ' 

*  DETECTER.  w./  [from  deteB,^  A  d'lko^ 
verer  ;  one  that  finds  out  what  another  defiree  t<P 
hide.— Oh,  heavens!  that  this  treafon  werenott 
or  not  i  the  ietc^er,  Sbnkefpeare.—WypocvSj  h« 
a  fecret  hatred  of  its  detetier ;  that  which  wilt 
bring  it  to  a  teft  which  it  gannot  pafs.  Decay  (( 

*  DETECTION,  n,  /.  ^from  detea?^  I.  Dij-i 
cover y  of  guilt  or  fraud,  or  any  other  fault.— 
Should  I  come  to  her  with  any  deteaion  in  my 
hand,  I  could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  hcf 
purity.  Sbuk.-^1)i\2X.  is  a  fign  of  the  true  evange* 
lical  zeal,  and  note  for  the  detedion  ot  its  con- 
trary :  it  fliould  abound  more  in  the  mild  aim 
good-hatuied  affedion,  than  in  the  vehement  ana 
wrathjul  pa(lions.  t^^fratU—Dettdioh  of  the  inco- 
herence of  loofe  dilconrfes  was  wholly  owing  to 
the  fyllbeiftical  form,  l.ocke^  ».  Difcovery  of  anf 
thing  hidden.-.  Not  only  the  fi*?»  but  rivers  ai\a 
rains  aljo,  are  inftrumenlal  to  the  deteciion  of  aDi- 
ber,  and  other  foflils,  by  waQjing  away  the  cartn 
and  dirt  that  concealed  them.  H'otidward, 

»  DETENTION,  w./.  ifr.m  detail.]    i-  ^^ 
ad  of  ketgiii^  wh'^t  b'jjrlyi.^jii  lo  «ij4oUitr.—       ^^ 
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How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  tn- 
countn'd 
With  clam'rous  claims  of  debt,  of  broken  bcnd^, 
Aod  the  detention  of  long  fince  due  debts, 
Againft  my  honour  I  ■  Shak. 

Continement  j  reftraint^-^This  worketh  by  de» 
r/CBJTof  the  fpirits  and  coaftipation  of  the  tan- 
Ue  parts.  Bacen. 

DETENTS,  ID  a  clock,  are  thofe  ftops  which, 
f  being  lifted  up  or  let  fall  down,  lock  and  un* 
ck  the  clock  ia  ftriking.  See  Clock' work, 
1. 

Delent-wheel*  or  Hoop-whc£l,  in  a  clock, 
irbeel  which  haa  a  hoop  aimed  round  it,  where- 
tbere  ia  a  vacancy,  at  which  the  clock  lock;. 
•To  DETER.  n>.  a.   W^/rrr^o,  Ut.]     To  dif- 
wrage  by  terrour  ;  to  fright  from  any  thing.— 

I  never  yet  the  tragick  ftrain  afl'ay*d» 
D^Urr'd  by  the  inimitable  maid.  ffaJUr, 

t-Beauty  or  uubecomingnefs  are  of  more  force  to 
bw  or  tifter  imitation,  than  ^lly  difcourfes  which 
Kk  be  made  to  them.   Lode. — X^^<^  laijics  may 
pt  ht  deterred  from  correfponding  with  lae  by 
Ik  method.  jidM/on*-^ 
r    My  own  face  deters  me  from  my  glafs ; 
i  AadKneller  only  (hews  what  Celia  was.  Prior, 
I  •  f«  DETE RGE.  iv,  a.  Idetergo^  Latin.^     Ty 
pcanfea  fore;  to  piu-ge  any, part  from  .feculence 
obi^rudlions. — Confider  the  part  and  habit  of 
Y}  and  add  or  diminilh  your  fimplea  .as  you 
gn  to  deterge  or  incam,  ffi/eman^—ScsL  fait  pre- 
es  bcxiies,  through  which  it  pajfeth,  from  co^- 
iw,  and  detergrtb  the  veil  els,  iind,  keeps  thie 
s^from  putre£adion.  jlrhuthnot* 
Ji.)   ♦    DETERGENT,    adj,    [from  deterge.-] 
JMt  which  cleanfes, — The  food  ought  to  be  nov- 
WiioK  and  detergent.  ArbuthnoU 

(4J  DkTERGENTs,  ill  pbai-macy>  fuch  medi- 
iine&  as  arc  not  only .  foftening  and  adbefive,  but 
p^  by  a  peculiar  activity,  conjoined  with  a  fuit- 
jwe  configuration  of  parts^  are  apt  to  abrade  and 
wry  along  with  them  fuc^^  particles  a9  they  lay 
Nd  on  in  their  paffage. 

*  DETERIORATION*  «•  /  [from  deterior, 
*^]  The  a<5t  of  makii^  any  thing  worfe  \  The 
aate  of  growing  worfe. 

_•  DEFERMENT.  ?|. /.  [from  detcr..^     Ca^fe 

wdifcourageqient  \  th^t  by  which  one  is  deterred. 

(A  good  word,  but  not  now  ufed.— This  will  not 

^J^'^^^ught  a  difcouragement  unto  fpirits,  which 

^awTour  to  advanuge  nature  by  art :  nor  will 

iitlftillfuccefsoffomebe  nfiade  a  fufficient  deter- 

i^w  unto  others.  ^ro4Lv«.— Thefe  are  not  all  the 

JtUrmtnii  that  oppofed  my  obeying  you.  hoyle* 

u  •  DETERMlN/iBLE.   adj.    [from  determine:}^ 

[JMt  which  may  be  certainly  decided.— Whether 

«'  plants  have  feeds  vvere  more  eafily  determinable 

_*e  could  conclude'  concerning  harts  tongue, 

JJ«»  feme  and  fome  othei^.  Broww.— About  this 

•^^^^»  which  feems  fo  e&CiIy  determinable  byfenfe, 

:  *^urate  and  fober  men  widely  difogree.  Bejle. 

DETERMINATE,  adj.  [deter minatus.  Eat.] 

I '^"^^^^j  definite  ;  determined.— Demonftrations 

«"""^'^s»  if  they  are  no  more  evident  and  ex- 

in  tv!!?"  ^"  extenfion,  yet  they  are  more  general 

JJJfcff  ufe,  and  determinate^  in  their  application. 

i^.y^  make  all  the  planets  move  about  the 

^  ^^^^^  orbs,  thcfe  rauft  be  given  to  each, 
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by  a  determinate  impulfe,  thofe  prefent  particular 
degrees  of  velocity  which  they  now  have,  In  pro- 
portion to  their  diftances  from  the  fun,  and  .to  the 
quantity  pf  the  folar  matter.  Bentley,  .i.Efta- 
bliflied  ;  fettled  by  rule  ;  poiitive. — Scripturts  are 
read  before  the  time  of  divine  feryice,  and,  with- 
out either  choice  or  ftint,  appointed  biy  any  deterr 
ruinate  order.  Hooker,  3.  Decifive ;  conclufive.— 
V  th*  progrefs  of  this  bufmefs, 

Ere  a  determinate  refolution,  he, 

1  mean  the  bifhop,  did  require  a  refpite.  Sbai, 
4.  Fixed  ;  rcfolute. — Like  men  diffufed  in  a  lon^ 
peace,  more  determinate  to  V.o,  than  ikiltul  how 
to  do.  Sidney,     5.  Refoived.— 

My  determinate  voyage  is  mere  extravagancy. 

thak^J^eore* 

*  To  Determinate.  •».  a.  \determiner^  Fr.] 
To  limit;  to  fix;  to  determine;  to^taminate; 
not  in  ufe.— 

The  fly  flow  hours  ihall  not  determinate 
The  datelefs  limit  of  thv  dear  exile.         Sjia^ef^ 

♦  DETERMJNATELY.  ud'v.*  L^rpm  deter^u^ 
naie.]  i.  Relblutely  ;  with  rixed  refolve. — The 
queen  obeyed  the  kinp's  cohiniandment,  full  of 
raging  aponies,  and  deierminatrf  IxmI,  that  (he 
would  feek  all  loving  mtans  to  win  Zelmane.  Sid^ 
nef.  a.  Certainly  ;  unchangeably.— Think  thq> 
with  yourfelves,  that  you  have  not  the  making  of 
things  true  or  falfe  ;  but  that  the  truth  a?)d.  txift- 
ence  of  things  is  already  fixed  ai^d  fettled,  and 
that  the  principles  of  religion  are  already  either 
determinatel}  true  or  falfe,  before  you  thiuk  of 
them,  Tillotfon. 

(i.)*DEtERMlNATTON.  n.f.  [hov(\  deters 
minate.]  X*  Ahfolute  direcfliop  to  a  certain  end: 
— When  we  voluntarily  wafte  much  of  our  lives, 
that  remiflfnefs  can  by  no  means  confift  with  4 
conftant  determination  of  will  or  defire  to  the  great- 
eft  apparent  good.  Locke.  %,  The  refult  of  deli- 
beration; conclufion  formed  ^  refolution  taken. — 
They  have  acquainted  me  with  ihcW  determination 
which  is  to  go  home;  and  to  trouble  you  no  more, 
ihak. — The  proper  adts  of  the  intelle^  are  intel- 
lection, deliberation,  and  determination  or  decidon. 
I^ule. — It  is  much  difpnted  by  divines,  concerning 
the  power  of  man's  will  to  good  and  evil  in  the 
ilate  of  innocence  ;  and,  upon  very  nice  and  dan- 
gerous precipices,  ftand  their  determinaiions  on  ei- 
ther fide.  5ott//>.—Confult  thy  judgment,  affedions 
and  inclinations,  and  make  thy  determination  upon 
every  particular:  and  be  always  as  fufpicious  of 
thyfelf  as  podible.  Calamy,  3.  Judicial  decifion. 
—He  confined  the  knowledge  of  governing  to  juf-- 
tice  and  lenity,  and  to  the  fpeedy  determination  of 
civil  and  criminal  caufes.  GuJli^er'j  Travelj.  . 

(2.)  Determination,  among  divines,  is  an 
ad  of  divine  power,  limiting  the  agency  of  fecond 
caufes,  in  every  in  fiance,  to  what  the  Deity 
predeftinated,  concerning  them.  See  Predesti- 
nation. 

(3.)  Determination,  in  mechanics,  fignifiei 
much  the  fame  with  the  tendency  or  direction  of 
a  body  in  motion.    See  Mechanics. 

•  DETERMINATIVE,  adj.  Ifrom  drt^rminate.] 
I.  That  which  uncontrolably  direds  to  .a  certain 
end.— That  individual  a<ftion  which  is  jufily  pu- 
niihcd  as  finful  m  us,  cannot  proceed  from  the 
fpecial  influence  and  drter/mnaiive  power  of  a  juil 
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caufc.  Bramb»  a^ainft  Hobbes.  3.  That  which 
makes  a  limitation. — If  the  term  added  to  make 
lip  the  complex  fubjedt  does  not  neceflarily  or 
oonftantly  belong  to  it,  then  it  is  J^t -rmhotivft 
and  limits  the  fubjed  to  a  particular  part  of  its  ex- 
tenfion ;  as,  every  pious  man  (hall  be  happy.  fVattj. 

•  DETERMINATOR.  n. /,  [horn  determi- 
ff/i/r.)  One  who  determines. — They  have  recourfe 
unto  the  great  iUtfrminato^  of  virginity,  concep* 
TioQS»  fertility,  and  the  infcrutable  innrmities  of 
the  whole  body.  Erosion, 

{\,)*ro  DETERMINE,  v.  a.  [determiner,  Fr, 
determiridt  Latin.]    i.  To  fix;  to  fettle.— 
Is  it  concluded  he  fhall  be  protedor  ? 

— Tt  is  determin*di  not  concluded  yet ; 

But  fo  it  muil  be,  if  the  king  mifcarry.  Sbak. 
— Mor*!  particularly  to  de! ermine  the  proper  fear 
fon  for  grammar,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  made 
a  ftudy,  but  as  an  introduction  to  rhetorick.  Locke, 
a.  To  conclude;  to  fix  ultimately.— Milton's  fub.- 
\c^  was  ftill  greater  than  Homers  or  Virgil's  ;  it 
does  not  determine  the  fate  of  firjjleperfons  or  na- 
tions, but  of  a  whole  fpecics.  Addifon,-- 

Deftrudion  hangs  on  every  word  we  fpeak. 

On  every  thought,  'till  the  concluding  ftroke 
' DeUrmines  all,  and  doles  our  defign.  Addifon* 
3.  To  bound  ;  to  confine.— -The  {knowledge  of 
men  hitherto  hath  heen  determined  by  the  view  or 
fight ;  fo  that  whatfoever  is  invifible,  either  in  re- 
fpe^fjf  the  fincneft  of  the  bodyitfelf,  or  the  fmar- 
ncfs  of  the  parts,  or  of  the  fubtility  of  the  motion, 
is  little  enquired.  Bacon, — The  principium  indi- 
viduation is  is  exiftence  itfelf,  which  determines  a 
being  of  any  fort  to  a  particular  time  and  placej 
incommunicable  to  two  beings  of  the  fame  kind. 
L'^cie.-—l^o  fooner;  have  they  climbed  that  hill, 
which  thus  det^rmin^s  their  view  at  a  diftance,  but 
a  new  profpedt  is  opened.  Attrburj,  4.  To  ad- 
jiift ;  to  limit ;  to  define. — He  that  has  fettled  ip 
his  mind  determined  ideas,  with  names  affixed  to 
them,  wiil  be  able  to  difcem  their  differences  one 
from  another,  which  is  really  diftinguifhing.  Locke. 

5.  To  influence  the  choice.— A  man  may  fufpend 
the  acfl  of  his  choice  from  beirig  determined  for  or 
againflT  the  thing  propofed, 'till  he  has  examined 
it.  Locke. — As  foon  as  the  ftudious  man's  hunger 
and  third  makes  him  uneafy,  he,  whole  will  was 
never  determined  to  any  purfuit  of  good  cheer,  is> 
by  the  uneafinefs  of  hunger  and  thiril,  pre- 
fently   determined  to  eating  and  drinking.  Locke, 

6.  To  refolve.— Jonathan  knew  that  it  was  dtter- 
mined  of  his  father  to  flay  pavid.  x   Zam.  xx.  t^j,. 

To  decide.— I  do  not  alk  whether  bodies  fo  ex- 
it, that  the  motion  of  one  cannot  be  without 
the  motion  of  another :  to  determine  this  either 
way,  is  to  beg  the  queilion  for  or  againft  a  vacu- 
ym.  Locke.    S.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  deftroy.— t 
Now  where  is  he  that  will  not  ftay  fo  long. 
'Till  ficknefs  hath  determined  me  \    Sbakejpeare, 
(a.)  •  To  Det£rmine.  imi.   I.  To  conclude; 
to  form  a  final  conclufion, — 

Eve  !  now  expedtgreattidVgs,  which  perhaps 
Of  us  will  foon  determine^  or  impofe 
New  laws  to  be  obferv'd.  Milton, 

%,  To  fettle  opinion. — It  is  indifferent  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand  which  way  the  learned  ihall  determine 
of  it.  Locke,  3.  To  end  ;  to  come  to  an  end  — 
They  were  apprehended,  aad  after  convi^ign  the 
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danger  determined  by  their  deaths.  Hajiaerl' 
pleafure  fpringing  from  a  gratified  piffion,  as 
of  the  pleafure  of  fin  does,  mutt  needs  deti 
with  that  paflion.  South,    4.  To  make  a  di 
She  foon  fhall  know  of  us, 
How  honourably  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  fo  to  her.  Sbah^ 

5.  To  end  confequcntially.— Revolutions  of 
many  times,  make  way  for  new  inftitutioni 
forms ;  and  often  determine  in  cither  fcttinj" 
fome  tyranny  at  home,  or  bringing  in  (bire 
queft  from  abroad.  Temple.     6.  lo  refolre 
cerning  any  thing. — 

Now,  noble  peers,  the  cauie  why  we  are 
Is  to  determine  of  the  coronation.     Sti 
DETERN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  ci 
Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Eaft  Friefland,  t 
S.  of  Stfckhaufen. 

•  DETERRATION.  n,f,  [de  said  fern, 
deterrer,  Fr.]     Difcovery  of  any  thing  by 
of  the  earth  that  hides  it ;  the  adt  of  unbw 
This  concerns  the  raifing  of  new  mount 
ter rations f  or  the  devolution  of  earth  down 
the  valleys,   from  the  hills  and  higher 
fVood<ivard 

»  DETERSION.  »./  [from  detergo,  Lat| 
adl  of  cleanfing  a  fore.— I  endeavoured  ieti  ' 
but  the  matter  could  not  be  difchar^ed.  f¥i-^ 

( I. )  ♦  DETERSIVE,  adj.  tfrom  deterge:^ 
ving  the  power  to  cleanfe. 

(2.)  ♦  Detersiyc,  «./.  An  appHcatfoii 
the  power  of  cleanfing  wounds. — We  " 
fee  fimple  ulcers  a^idh^d  with   ibarp 
which  corrodip  them,  and  render  them 
fordid  ulcers,  if  not  timely  relieved  by 
and  lenients.  Wifeman. 

*  To  DETEST,  v.  a.  [detejfor,  Lat  ]  To 
to  abhor ;  to  abominate. — 

Nigh  thereto  the  ever-damne<I  beift 
Durft  not  approach ;  for  he  was  deadly 
And  all  that  life  preferved  did  drte/f.    F* 

I've  liv'd  in  fuch  difhonour,  that  the 
Deteft  my  h^enefs.  SbtL  _ 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  anotbff 
My  heart  detejtf  him  as  the  gates'  of  hell. 

•  DETESTABI^.  adj,  (jfrom  detrft.]  Hatr 
abhorred ;  abominable ;  odious.-^ 

Beguil'd,  divorced,  wronged,  fpightcdi 

Moft  detefiable  death. 
— He  defired  him  to  confider  that  both 
confiftcd  of  Chriftians,  to  whom  nothing  is 
deteftable  than  effufion  of  human  blood 

<>^  DETESTABLY.  ad^\Uom  detejai^ie.] 
fully ;  abominably  ;  odioufiy. — It  Hands  here 
matized  by  the  apoftle  as  a  temper  of  roiodj 
dcring  men  fo  detefiabfy  bad,  that  the  great  e 
of  mankind  neither  can  nor  defires  to  make 
worfe.  South. 

*  DETESTATION,  n /.  [from  detej.]  i- 
red  ;  abhorence ;  abomination. — Then  ooly 
misfortune  make  her  fee  what  Ihe  had  done,  J^ 
cially  finding  in,  us  rather  detefiatiim  ^^^.Jff 
Sidney,    1,  It  is  fometimei  ufed  wxth/?r;  dw 
fcems  more  proper. — 

The  detejiation  you  can  exprefs  ^. 

For  vice  in  all  its  glitt'ring  drefs.  •'•Jj 

♦  DETESTER.  «./.  [from  rfp/^.]  Ooe  W 
bates  or  abhors  ^^ 
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DSTHMOLD,  or  Oetmold,  a  town  of  Ger- 
■uny«  io  the  circle  of  Weftpbaiia,  and  county  of 
lippe,  leated  on  the  Webera,  near  the  mountain 
•f  Teatbergy  where  Varus  was  defeated :  25  miles 
SSW.  of  Minden,  aod  37  N.  of  Leipfick.  Lon.  8. 
^5.  E.  Lat-  5».  o-  N, 

•  r«  DETHRONE,  v.  a.  [detrone^^  Fr.  d^  and 
tbnmm^  Lat.]  To  diveft  of  regality ;  to  throw 
down  from  the  throne ;  to  deprive  of  regal  dignity. 

U.)  •  DETINUE.  «./•  [detinue^  Fr.]  A  writ  that 
fa  againft  him»  who»  haTtng  goods  or  chattels  de- 
ffcred  hini  to  keep,  refiifes  to  deliver  them  again. 

(t.)  DETiiruE  lies  for  any  thing  certain  and  va- 
lUe,  wherein  one  may  have  a  property  or  right ; 
liar  a  horfe,  cow»  iheep«  hensydogs^jewelsyplate^ 
h,  bags  oif  monev»  (acks  of  corn,  &c.  It  muft 
laid  fo  certain,  that  the  thing  detained  may  be 
and  recovered :  and  therefore,  for  money 
of  a  bag,  or  com  out  of  a  fack,  &c.  it  lies 
;  fior  the  money  or  com  cannot  in  this  c^fe  be 
from  other  money  or  com ;  fo  that  the 
OBuft  have  an  adion  on  the  cafe,  &c.  Yet 
DQe  may  be  brought  for  a  piece  of  gold  of  the; 
e  ;^  2a  8.  though  not  for  ii  s.  in  money.  In 
^dion,  the  thmg  detained  is  generally  to  be 
Boovered,  and  not  damages ;  but  if  one  cannot 
the  thing  itfelf,  he  (hall  recover  damages 
r  the  thifiK,  and  alfo  for  the  detainer. 
DETLING,  a  town  in  Kent,  near  Maidftone. 
BETMOLD.  SeeDfiTHMOLD. 
r#  DETONATE.  V.  ».  See  To  Db ton  ize. 
(!.)•  DETONATION.  «./  [detom,,  Latin.] 
■"--lewhat  more  forcible  than  the  ordinary  crack- 
of  Cdts  in  calcination ;  as  in  the  going  oS  of 
palvts  or  aumm  fulminans,  or  the  like.  It  is 
aCsd  for  that  noife  which  happens  upon  the 
of  fluids  that  fermeat  with  violence ;  as 
of  tnrpefrtine  with  oil  of  vitrioH  refemblfng  the 
oplofiao  of  gunpowder.  Qume^.-^A,  new  coal  is 
to  be  caft  00  the  nitre,  'till  the  detwuxtiom  oc- 
ODcd  by  the  former  be  either  quite  or  almoft 
iUpgetber  ended ;  unlefs  it  chance  that  the  puf- 
fig  matter  do  blow  the  coal  too  foon  out  of  the 
mcible.  ^/f«  I 

{%,)  Detonation,  in  chemiftry,  fignifiesan  ex- 
fbfion  inth  noiie  made  by  the  fudden  inflamma- 
tiOB  of  ibme  combuftible  body :  Such  are  the  ex- 
oi  gmpf9wder^  fulmmating  gold^  and  /«/- 
powder.    See  Chcmistrt,  Mex, 

•  rrDETONIZE.  V.  a.  (from  detonof  Lat.]  To 
*"^oe  with  detonation.  A  chemical  term.— Nine- 
parts  in  twenty  of  ietonlzed  nitre  is  dellroyed 

^il  It  days.  Arbutbnot  m  Air, 

^  Tq  DETORT.  v.  a.  [dttorttUf  of  deiorqueoi 
blis.]  To  wreft  from  the  original  import,  mean- 
W%t  ordefign.— They  have  alTumed  what  amounts 
toaa  tnlallibility  in  the  private  fpirit,  and  have  ^ 
^rttdtnx%  of  fcripture  to  the  fedition,  drfturbance, 
«d  deftnidion  of  the  civil  government.  Dryden. 

DETOUR  i>ss  Anclois,  or  English  Turn, 
Idpcular  diredion  of  the  river  Miflifippi,  m  N. 
^aerica,  i^  very  confiderable,  that  veflels  cannot 
Vifiiit  with  the  fame  wind  that  conduced  them 
teit,  and  muft  either  wait  for  a  favourable  wind, 
jrnuke  USi  to  the  bank,  and  haul  clofe ;  there 
■ang  fiifficjent  depth  of  water  for  any  veflel  that 
«»  enter  tiie  river.    The  two  forts  and  batteries 
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at  this  place  on  both  fldes  the  river,  are  more  than 
fuiiicient  to  ftop  the  progrcfs  of  any  velTel  what- 
ever, Dr  Ccx,  of  Ncw-Jerfey,  afcended  the  Mif- 
fifippi  to  this  place,  anno  1698,  took  polTefiion 
and  called  the  country  Carolina.  It  lies  ^S  miles 
below  New  Orieans,  and  JS;  above  the  Balizr. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  fettled  and  well  culti- 
vated from  this  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  is  a 
good  road  for  carriages  all  the  way. . 

•  Tq  DETRACT,  v.  0.  [detra'Sum,  Lat.  dett^ac^ 
tfr,  Fr,]  X.  To  derogate ;  to  take  away  by  envy, 
calumny,  or  cenfure,  any  thing  from  the  reputa- 
tion of  another:  with /raw. — Thofe  were  aflift- 
ants  in  private,  but  not  trufted  to  mknage  the  af- 
fairs in  publick  for  that  would  detra^  from  the 
honour  of  the  principal  ambaiTador.  Bacon, — No 
envy  can  detraSfrom  this:  it  will  fhinc  in  hiftory, 
and  like  fwans,  grow  whiter  the  longer  it  endures. 
Dryden.  2.  To  take  away ;  to  withdraw.— By  the 
largenefs  of  the  cornices  they  hinder  both  the  light 
within,  and  likewife  detroQ  much  from  the  view 
of  the  front  without.  fFotton.—The.  multitude  of 
partners  does  detraS  nothing  from  each  private 
(hare,  nor  does  the  publicknefs  of  it  leffen  pro* 
priety  in  it.  BqyU, 

♦  DETRACTER.  «./.  [from  ^m5.]  One  that 
t^kesaway  another's  reputation  ;  one  that  impairs 
the  honour  of  another  injurioufly. — lam  right  glad 
to  be  thus  fatisfied,  in  that  I  yet  was  never  able 
till  now  to  choke  the  mouth  of  fuch  detraSert 
with  the  certain  knowledge  of  their  flandcrous. 
untruths.  Spenftr  on  Ireland^ 

Away  the  fair  detraSert-  went. 
And  gave  by  turns  their  cenfures  vent.     Suvift.. 

♦  DETRACTION.  «./.  [dctmaio,  Lat  detrac- 
tion, Fr.]    Detraaioftf  in  the  native  importance  of       / 
the  word,  fignxiies  the  withdrawing  or  taking  off 
from  a  thing ;  and,  as  it  is  applied  to  the  reputa- 
tion, it  denotes  the  impairing  or  leflening  a  man 

in  point  of  feme,  rendering  him  lefs  valued  and 
efteemed  by  others,  which  is  the  final  aim  of  dc^ 
iraBion,  AjUji.-^U  detraSion  could  invite  us,  dif- 
cretion  furely  would  contain  us  from  any  deroga* 
tory  intention.  £rwt^«.— To  put  a  ftop  to  the  in- 
fults  and  detraSions  of  vain  men,  I  refolved  to  en- 
ter into  the  examination.  Wood^u/ard, — To  confi- 
der  an  author  as  the  fubjed  of  obloquy  and  detract 
tiont  we  may  obferve  with  what  pleafure  a  work 
is  received  by  the  invidious  part  of  mankind,  in 
which  a  writer  falls  ftiort  of  himfelf.  AdSfon. 

*  DETRACTORY,  adj.  [from  detrad.]  Defa- 
matory  by  denial  of  defert  ^  derogatory.  Some- 
times with  to,  properiy  /row.—- This  is  not  only 
derogatory  unto  the  wifdom  of  God,  who  hatU 
propofed  the  world  unto  our  knowledge,  and 
thereby  the  notion  of  himfelf,  but  alfo  detrachr^ 
wito  the  intelled  and  fenfe  of  man,  expreffedly  dil- 
poied  for  that  inqnifition.  J5row«.— In  mentioning 
the  joys  ©f  heaven,  I  ufe  the  expreflions  I  find  lef» 
detradory  from  a  theme  above  our  praifes.  Boyle. 
—The  detraSory  lye  takes  from  a  great  man  the 
reputation  that  juftly  belongs  to  him.  Arbutbnot^ 

*  DETRACl  RESS.  «./.  [from  detraa.]  A  cen- 
ibrious  woman.— If  any  ftiall  detraA  froma  lail)  *s 
charader,  milefs  fhe  be  abfent,  the  faid  detradrejs 
fliall  be  forthwith  CMrdered  to  the  low  eft  place  of 
the  room.  Addifon. 

DETRANCHE,  in  heraldry,  a  line  ^cnd.wife, 
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pfocecding  always  from  the  dexter  Tide,  but  not 
from  the  very  angle  diagonally  athwart  the  (hield. 

♦  DETRIMENT.  «./:  [horn ifet rim fntumy  Lat.] 
Lofs ; /damage  ;  mifchief;  diminution;  harm. — 
Difficutt  it  muft  be  for  one  Chriftian  church  to  a- 
1>o]ilb  that  which  all  had  received  and  held  for  the 
fpace  of  many  ages,  and  that  Without  any  detri' 
ment  unto  religion.  Hooker* — 

If  your  j  bint  pow'r  prevail,  th*  affairs  of  liell 
^o  detriment  need  fear  i  go  and  be  ftrong.  Milt, 
—Let  a  family  bum  but  a  candle  a  night  lefs  thai) 
the  ufual  number,  and  they  may  take  in  the  Spec- 
tator without  deiriment  to  their  prifate  affairs. 
Mdifon.   . 

»  DfiTRTMENTAL.  adj.  [from  detriment,} 
Mifchievous ;  harmful ;  cauiing  lofs. — Among  all 
honorary  rewards,  which  are  neither  dangerous 
nor  di'trimentaf  to  the  donor,  I  remember  none  fo 
remarkable  as  the  titles  which  are  beftowed  by  the 
emperor  of  China :  thefe  are  never  given  to  any 
fubje<a  'till  the  fiibjedt  is  dead.  jIddi/dn.—Obfti' 
nacy  in  prejudices,  which  are  detrimental  to  our 
country,  ought  not  to  be  mifiaken  for  virtuous 
refolution  and  firmnefs  of  mind.  Addifon* 

*  DETRITION,  n.f.  Idetero,  detritm,  Latin.] 
The  aft  of  wearing  away.  Diff. 

(i.)  D'ETROIT,  or  ;  one  of  the  principal 
(i.)  D'Etroit,  Fort,  S  towns,  and  beft  forti- 
ficd,  in  the  North  Weftem  Territory  of  the  U- 
riteil  Sutes:  fituated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
^'Etroit,  (N*  3.)  between  lake  Erie  and  lake  St 
Clair ;  18  miles  N.  of  the  W.  end  of  the  former, 
and  9  miles  below  the  latter.  Fort  D'Etroit  is  of 
an  oblong  Bgure,  built  with  ftockades,  and  ad- 
vantageoufly  fituated  with  one  entire  fide  com- 
manding the  rivei*.  It  is  near  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  enclofes  about  300  wooden  houfes  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  is  built  in  a  regular 
manner,  with  %  parallel  ftreets*  crofling  each  other 
.  at  right  angles ;  and  its  fituation  is  ddightful,  in 
the  centre  of  a  plea  fan  t  and  fruitful  country.  For 
8  miles  below,  and  the  fame  diftance  above  Fort 
D'Etroit,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  the  country 
is  divided  into  regular  and  well  cultivated  planta- 
tions ;  and  from  the  contiguity  of  the  farmers' 
houfes  to  each  other,  they  appear  as  two  long  ex- 
tended villages.  The  inhabitants,  who  were  moft- 
ly  French,  were  about  aooo  in  number  in  1778, 
5D0  of  whom  were  as  good  markfmen  ks  the  Indi- 
ans themfelves ;  and  as  well  accu domed  to  the 
woods.  They  raife  large  flocks  of  black  cattle, 
and  great  quantities  of  com,  which  they  grind  by 
wind  mills,  and  manufafture  into  excellent  Rour. 
The  chief  trade  of  D'Etroit  confifts  in  a  barter  of 
coafrfe  European  goods  with  the  natives  for  furs, 
deer  fkins,  tallow,  &c.  By  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville, Aug.  3,  1795,  the  Indians  have  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  poft  of  D'Etroit,  and  all  the 
land  to  the  N.  the  W.  and  the  $•  of  it,  of  which 
the  Indian  title  has  been  extingniflied  by  gifts 
or  grants  to  the  French  or  Englilh  governments, 
and  fo  much  more  land  is  to  be  annexed  to  D'E- 
troit as  ihall  be  comprehended  betwecD  Uofme 
river  on  the  S.  lake  St  Clair  on  the  N.  and  a  line 
(he  general  courfc  v.'hereof  (hall  be  6  miles  from 
the  VV.  end  of  lake  Erie  and  D'Etroit  river.  The 
fort,  &c.  was  delivered  up  by  the  Brrtifli  in  July, 
1796,  according  to  the  treaty.    It  lies  78  miles 
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N.  of  Take  Erie,  and  714  NW.  by  W.  from  1 
delphia.    Ixin.  82.  56.  W.  Lat.  4».  40.  N. 

(2.)  D'Etroit,  a  rivulet,  which  runs  intd 
troit  river,  (N®  3.)  from  the  NW. 

(3.)  D'Etroit  RlvER,  or  Strait  OP  St  Ci 
flows  from  lake  St  Clair  into  the  W.  end  oi 
Erie,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  betweei 
tfnited  States  and  Upper  Canada.  In  afcei 
it,  its  entrance  is  more  than  3  miles  wide,  I 
perceptibly  diminifhes ;  fo  that  oppofite  the 
18  miles  from  lake  Erie,  it  does  iiot  exceed  1 
mile  in  width;  from  thence  to  lake  St  CI; 
widens  to  more  than  a  mile.  The  channel  0 
ftrait  is  wide,  and  deep  enough  for  lhi| 
of  great  burden,  although  it  is  incommode 
feveral  iflands,  one  of  which  is  more  than  7  i 
m  length.  Thefe  iflands  are  of  a  fertile  foil, 
from  their  fituation  afford  a  very  agreeabk 
pearance.  The  length  of  the  river  is  %%  n 
and  feveral  ftreams  fall  into  it  chiefly  fronl 
NW.  viz.  Bauche,  Clora,  Curriere,  D'Etroit, 
Huron. 

*  To  DETRUDE,  v.  a.  [detmdo,  Lat.]  Tot! 
down  ;  to  force  into  a  lower  place.— PhilofofJ 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  fouls  of  men  may,  fori 
mifcarriages,  be  detruded  into  the  bodies  of  bd 
Locke,--  1 

At  thy  command  the  vernal  fun  awaked  ' 

The  torpid  fap,  detrided  to  the  root  '\ 

'  By  wintry  winds  7bfni 

*  To  DETRUNCATE,  -r/.  a.  U^trwico,  J 
To  lop ;  to  cut  { to  ftlorten  by  deprivation  of  p 

*  DETRUNCATION.  «./.  [from  detn 
The  aft  of  lopping  or  cutting. 

*  DETRUSION.  n.f,  [from  ^^niyfe;.  1 
Jtft  of  tbrufting  or  forcing  down. — From 
trtifion  of  thi  waters  towards  the  fide^  ^^Ji 
towards  the  pole  mult  be  much  increafed.  Jul 
gflinfl  Burnet.  ] 

DETTELBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  ml 
circle  of  Franconia,  and  biftiopric  of  Wurzbttij 
on  the  Maine,  9  miles  E.  of  Wurzburgh.        ": 

DETTEZj  a  town  of  Frawce,  in  the  departd 
df  Sabne  and  Loite,  8  miles  WSW.  of  Montctj 

(i.)  DETTINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,: 
the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  principality  of  I 
henlohe,  10  miles  E.  of  Ohringen.  ' 

(i.)  D  t tt I  NO  fcN,  a  village  of  Germany,  ini 
cleftorate  of  Mentz,  lituated  on  the  E.  fide  of  1 
Maine,  where  a  battle  was  fought  between  t 
Engliih,  under  the  command  of  King  George ^ 
in  perfon,  ami  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  the  Freoj 
under  the  command  of  the^dukeof  Noailles.  T 
Engliih  had  the  honour  of  the  day  5  but  were  W 
obliged  to  leave  the  field  of  battle,  which  wwt 
ken  pofleflion  of  by  the  French,  wh«  treated  <i 
wounded  Englifti  with  great  clemency.  Itjs 
miles  S.  of  Hanau,  and  6  NW.  of  Afchaffenbttr 
Lon.  9.  5.  E.  Lat.  49,  ^s*  N.  ,-  u,«i 

DE  ITOR,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which  r« 
into  the  Tivy,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan. 

*  DETURBATION.  »./ W^/r^Jf  t.]  !« 
aft  of  throwing  down  ;  degradation.  Di&* 

(i.)  DEVA,  Devana,  or  Deuna,  in  ancjfi 
geography,  a  town  of  the  Comavii  in  Britain* 
called  Chester. 

(1)  Deva,  in  modem  geography,  a  ^^^^^^^ 
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^^^1  whidj  pafle»  by  Mondragon,  Placentia,  &c. 
^  raos  into  the  Tea  at  Deva,  ( N"*  j. ) 

(j.)  JDeva,  a  Tea  port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
'ace  of  Guipufcoa,  15  miles  W.  of  St  Sebaf- 
Loo.  14.  SI.  £•  Lat.  43.  ao.  N. 
(4.)  DtfAf  a  town  of  Tranfylvaniay  to  miles 
fMilleobach. 
ill.)  DEVANA,  tlie  ancient  n^me  of  the  Dbb. 
L/t.)  DevANA.    See  Deta,  (N"*  i.) 
J*DEVASTATION.if./.W««>,Lat-]  Wafte; 
lock;  defoUtion ;  deftni(^ton. — 
^  £7  ieoapitton  the  rough  warrior  gains, 
1  &nnm  bitten  moft  when  famine  reigns. 

Garth* 

UCALEDONIUS  Oceanus,  or,  what  is 

'  the  original  pronunciation,  Duacaledo- 

iiSroin  thtab  GaeU  the  northern  Highlanders,] 

i^fe  on  the  NW.  coaft  of  Scotland. 

[JCALION,  king  of  Theflaly.    The  flood 

I  Id  have  hap^aed  in  his  time,  about  A.  A.  C. 
» ii  fuppofed.  to  have  been  only  an  inunda- 
i  that  country,  occafioned  by  heavy  rains, 
I  earthquake  that  flopped  the  courfe  of  the 

irP^Deus  where  it  ufually  difcharged  itfelf  into 
a.  According  to  the  mythology,  he  was  the 
\  Prometheus.  He  governed  his  people  with 
f ;  but  the  reft  of  manktod  being  extremely 
si,  were  deftroyed  by  a  Hood,  while  Deuca« 
ilisd  Pyrrha  his  queen  faved  themfelves  by  af- 
"*  f  mount  PamaiTus.  When  the  waters  wefe 
they  went  and  confulted  the  oracle  of 
)  on  the  means  by  which  the  earth  was  to 
opled  5  when  they  were  ordered  to  ^eil 
ft  kads  and  facesy  ta  unloofe .  their  girdles, 
|mv  behiibd  their  backs  the  bones  of  tlielr 
I  mother.  At  this-  advice  Pyrrha  .was  feized 
jHonror ;  but  Deucalion  explained  the  myilery, 
AfenriDg,  that  their  great  mother  muft  mean 
|(irth,  and  her  bones  the  (tones ;  when  taking 
Lop,  thofe  Deucalion  threw  oyer  his  head  be- 
encn,  and  tUofe  thrown  by  Pyrrha,  women. ' 
ryaat  and  others  have  fuppofed,  that  Deuca- 
m  the  fame  with  the  patriarch  Noah ;  and 
kkbOood  in  Theflaly,  as  well  as  tbat  of 
Ipi  io  Attica,  and  o^  Prometheus,  in  Egypt, 
Mbe  fame  with  that  of  Noah  recorded  in 
See  Deluge,  ^  5. 
l^pEUCE.  B./.  ideux^  Er.]  i.  Two :  a  word 
■in  games. — You  are  a  gentleman  and  game- 

II  then,  I  am  itire,  you  know  how  much  the 
Mfon  of  deuce  ace  amounts  to.    Sbake/peare* 

|JfctdfTiJ,    SeeDEUSB. 
[f* DEVELOP.  ^.  a.  [deifcloprr,  Fr.}  To dif- 

tfrom  fomething  that  enfolds  and  conceals ; 

SBtaogle ;  to  clear  from  its  covering. — 
I  /^^^  ^lOiXodryelop^  if  you  can, 
fJidhew  the  block  off,  and  get  out  the  man. 
.  ^^  Duntiad* 

I BEVELTO,  or  Zagoria.    See  Zagoria. 
f%V£NSHRING.    See  Devonsheering. 
[yVENTER,  a  large,  ftrong,  .trading,  and  po- 
^Mtown  of  Holland,  in  the  department  of  the 

ii  and  cvdevant  province  of  OveryfTel,  with 
Miiterfity.  It  is  furrounded  with  ftrong  walls, 
1  with  ieveral  towers,  and  with  ditches  full 
f  5^*  It  is  feated  on  the  river  YfTel,  50  miles 
k«Amfterdam,  and  41  W.  of  Benthcm.  Lou. 
^*LUt.5a.  i8,N. 
W,Y1L  Part  I. 
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DEVER,a  rivulet  in  Wiltfhire.  Like  the  Molff 
^in  Surry,  it  runs  under  ground  for  at)ont  a  mile/ 
^and  afterwards  breaks  out,  and  runs  above  ground; 

(i.)  DEVEREUX, 'Robert,  earl  of  EflTcx,  the  foii 
of  Walter  Devereux,  vifcount  Hereford,  was  boni 
'at  Nether  wood  in  Herefordfhire,  in  1567.  He 
fucceeded  to  the  title  at  ten  years  of  age  \  and  a-' 
bout  two  years  after,  was  &nt,  by  his  guardiail 
lord  Burleigh,  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge; 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  ijSa^  In  1584, 
being  in  his  i  ^th  year,  he  appeared  at  the  'court 
of  queen  Eli2al>eth9  who  immediately  honourea 
him  with  fingular  marks  of  her  favour ;  as  he  was 
not  only  her  relation,  but  the  fon  of  one  of  her 
moft:  faithful  fervants,  the  foh-in-law  of  her  fa-' 
vourite  Leicefter,  and  a  very  handfome  and  ac-^^ 
complifhed  youth.  Towards  the  end  of  1585,  he 
attended  Leicefter  to  Holland  ^  and  gave  fignaf 
proofs  of  his  perfonal  courage  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1586,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Zut- 
phen,  where  the  gallant  Sidney  war  mortally, 
wounded.  On  this  oecalion  the  earl  of  Leiceftet| 
made  him  a  knight  banneret.  In  1587,  Leicefter 
being  appointed  lord  fteward  of  the  houfehold,  Ef-; 
fex  fucceeded  him  in  the  poft  of  mafter  of  the 
horfe;  and  in  1588,  when  the  queen  afremble<i 
an  army  at  Tilbury  to  oppofe  the  Spanifh  invalion,( 
EfTex  was  made  general  of  the  hone.  From  thiaf, 
time  he  was  coiifidered  as  th^  happy  favourite  of 
the  queen.  Afid,  ^o  fix  the  people's  opinion  iii 
that  refpedt,  the  queen  conferred  on  him  the  ho^i 
nour  of  the  garter.  So  quick  an  elevation,  and  tof 
£0  great  a  height,  could  not  but  affedt  fu  young  a 
man  as  the  earl  of  EfTex ;  who  fhowed  hencefor- 
wards  a  very  high  fpirit,  and  often  behaved  pctu- 
lently  even  to  the  queen  hcrfelf,  who  did  not  love 
to'  be  conti^olled  by  her  ftibjedtf.  His  ea^trncfaf 
about  this  time  to  difpute  her  favour  with  Sii* 
Charles  Blount,  afterwards  lord  Mountjoy  and  eart 
of  Devonfhire,  coft  htm.fome  blood ;  for  Sir  Charles' 
thinking  himfelf  affronted  by  the  earl,  challenged 
bim>  and  after  a  fhort  difpute,  wounded  him  in 
the  knee.  The  queen,  ^fo  far  from  being  difplea- 
fed  with  it,  is  faid  to  have  fworn.  a  good  round 
oath,  that  it  was  fit  fomebody  fliould  tat^  hint 
down,  otherwife  there  would  be  no  ruling  him. 
However,  (he  reconciled  the  rivals ;  who,  to  their 
honour,  continued  good  friends  as  Ipng  as  they' 
lived.  ElTcx,  ho\Vever,  was  not  fo  captivated 
with  his  fituation,  as  to  be  infenfible  to  the  charm 5^ 
of  military  glory.  In  1589,  Sir  John  Norris  anti 
Sir  Francis  Drake  having  failed  on  an  expeditio;i 
againft  Spain,  our  young  favourite,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  royal  miftrefs,  followed  the  fleet  ^ 
which  he  joined  as  they  were  failing  towards  Lil- 
boii,  and  aded  with  great  rclb!mioit  in  the  rep u lie 
of  the  Spanifti  garrifon  of  that  city.  The  quceir 
wrote  him  a  very  fevcre  letter :  but  was,  after  hi» 
return,  foon  appeafed.  Soon  after  he  again  in*, 
curred  her  difpleafure  by  marrying  the  widow 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  In  1591,  he  was  6.'nt  to 
France  with  the  command  of  4000  men  to  the 
afiiftance  of  Henry  IV.  In  1596,  he  was  joined. 
with  admiral  Howard  in  the  command  of  the  fa- 
mous expedition  againft  Cadiz.  In  1597,  he  wasr 
appointed  mafter  of  the  ordnance,  and  command^ 
ed  another  expeidition  againft  Spain,  calKd  the 
JJland  Kojagt.  Not  long  after  his  return,  he  wa* 
E'^      Digitized  by  CiiOOgte- 
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created  ead  inarfhal  of  England ;  and  on  thedeah 
of  the  great  lord  Burleigh,  in  159S,  elefted  chan- 
cellor of  the  univeiHity  of  Cambridge.  This  waa 
one  of  the  laft  inftances  of  this  great  man's  prof- 
perity.  He  was  now  advancetl  too  high  to  fit  at 
ttSe  ;  and  thofe  who  longed  for  his  honours  and 
emptoymentSt  very  olofely  applied  thtjrnfelves  t9 
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hia  grievances,  hecoafined  them ;  and  then  mardl* 
ed  with  hts  friends  into  the  city,  in  expedatiM 
that  the  people  would  rile  in  his  favour ;  but  ia 
that  he  was  difbppointed.  He  was  at  laft  befie- 
ged,  and  taken  in  his  houfe  in  Eflex  ftreet ;  com- 
mitted to  the  tower ;  tried  by  his  peers,  condemn- 
ed, and  executed.    Thus  did  this  brave  man,  thii 


bring  about  his  fall.    The  firift  great  (hock  he  re*  'favourite  of  his  ^ueen,  this  idol  of  the  people,  faU 


ceived  arofe  from  a  warm  difpute  betweea  the 
queen  and  himfelf,  about  the  choice  of  fome  fit 
perfoDS  to  fuperintend  the  affairs  of  Ii^land.  Cam- 
den  tells  us,  that  nobody  wa«  prefent  but  the  lord 
admiral,  fccretary  Cecil,  and  Windebank  clerk  of 
the  feal.  The  queen  looked  upon  Sir  William 
Knolls,  uncle  to  EfTex,  as  the  mod  proper  peribn 
for  that  charge :  Eflex  contended,  that  Sir  George 
Carew  was  a  much  fitter  man  for  it.  When  the 
queen  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  approve  hischoice, 
ne  fo  far  forgot  his  duty,  as  to  turn  his  back  u* 
pon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner ;  which  info- 
fence  fhe  not  being  able  to  bear,  gave  him  a  box 
on  the  ear,  and  bid  him  **  go  and  be  hanged.'' 
EiTex  put  his  hand  to  his  fw<ird,  and  fwore  re- 


a  facrifice  to  his  want  of  that  diflrmulatioo,  and 
court  policy,  by  which  his  enemies  efEeded  hisro' 
in.  He  was  a  polite  fcholarand  a  generous  friend 
to  literature.  To  thofe  who  have  not  confulted 
and  compared  the  feveral  authors  who  have  reU- 
ted  the  ftory  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  it  muft  ap- 
pear wonderful*  if  he  was  really  beloved  by  queoi 
Elizabeth,  that  Ihe  could  confent  to  his  eKCcnUalL 
That  ftie  had  conceived  a  tender  paflion  fa 
him,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  Mr  Walpok 
in  his  entertaining  Cataiogue  of  NobU  Jutbon, 
'^  I  am  aware  tfays  he)  that  it  is  become  a  mode 
to  treat  the  queen's  pailion  for  him  as  a  romance 
Voltaire  laughs  at  it ;  and  obferves,  that  when  ha 
ftruggle  about  him  mnft  have  becfn  the  greatdl 


Venge.    Where  was  his  gallantry  on  this  occafion  ?    (the  time  of  his  death),  fhe  was  68.    Had  be  bem 


Could  a  ftroke  from  an  angry  woman  tinge  the  ho- 
nour of  a  gallant  foldter?  This  violent  florm, 
however,  foon  fubfided ;  and  they  were  reconci- 
led. The  total  reduction  of  Ireland  being  brought 
upon  the  tapis  foon  after,  the  earl  was  pitched  u- 
pon  as  the  only  man  from  whom  it  could  be  ex- 
pected. This  was  an  artful  contrivance  of  his 
enemies,  who  hoped  to  ruin  him  ;  nor  were  their 
expe(5tation8  difnppointed.     He  declined  this -fatal 


68,  it  is  probable  (he  woukl  not  have  been  in  love 
with  him."—"  Whenever  Eflex  aded  a  fit  of  6ck- 
nefs,-  not  a  day  paffed  without  the  queen's  fend« 
xng  often  to  fee  him )  and  once  went  fo  far  as  to 
fit  long  by  him,  and  order,  his  brothj  am!  things? 
Mr  Walpole  farther  obferves,  that  her  court  and 
cotemporaries  had  an  uniform  opinion  of  herpa( 
fion  for  Efiex,  and  quotes  feveral  inftances  fron 
a  letter  written  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  the  earl; 


preferment  as  long  as  he  could  :  but,  perceiving    in  which  he  advifes  him  to  confult  her  taftp  in  Ml 


very  apparel  and  geftures*  and  to  give  way  to  any 
other  mclinatioh  fhe  may  have.  Sir  Francis  ad« 
vifed  the  queen  herfelf,  knowing  .her  inclinatiaBi 
to  keep  the  earl  about  her  for  ficietj.  After  Wl 
confinement,  on  hearing  he  was  ill,  fhe  feot  bifl 
word,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  if  fhe  migfcl 
with  her  honour,  fhe  would  vifit  hhn.  «*  If  {&7« 
Mr  Walpole)  thefe  inftances  are  problematic,  art 
the  following  fo  i  In  one  of  the  curious  letters  A 


is  again  fallen  in  iove  v/itb  h%$  faireft  B*  hi 
not  but  come  to  tbe  qneen^t  ear^  and  them  be  Ism* 
iione."—Effex  himfelf  fays,  that  her  fond  partiog 
with  him  when  he  fet  out  for  Ireland,  pierced  Ul 


that  he  fhould  have  no  quiet  at  home,  he  accept- 
ed  it ;  and  his  coramiffion  for  lord  lieutenant  paf- 
fed  the  great  feal,  12th  March  1598.  His  ene- 
mies now  began  fo  infinuate,  that  he  had  foueht 
this  command,  for  the  fake  of  greater  things  which 
he  then  was  meditating :  but  there  is  a  letter  of  his 
to  the  oueen,  preferved  in  the  Harleian  colledions, 
ivhich  mows,  that  he  was  fo  far*  from  entering  u- 
pon  it  with  alacrity,  that  he  looked  upon  it  ra- 
ther as  a  baniihment,  and  a  place  affigned  htm  for  Rowland  White,  he  fays,  tbe  queen  batb  <fUU 
a  retreat  from  his  fovereign's  difpleafure,  than  a  ufed  tbe  fair  Mrs  Bridges  <ujitb  words  and  blow  pf 
potent  government  beftowed  upon  him  by  her  fa-    anger.    In  a  fubfequent  letter,  he  fays,  tbe  etn 

vour.    The  earl  met  with  nothing  in  Ireland  but ^     - 

ill  fuccefs ;  in  the  midft  of  which,  an  army  was 
fuddenly  raifed  in  England^  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  >  nobody  well  knowing 

why,  but  in  reality  from  the  fuggeftions  of  EiTex's  very  foul.  In  proportion  to  our  belief  of  the  a* 
enemies,  that  he  rather  meditated  an  irtvafion  on  iftence  of  the  queen's  affedion,  her  motives  far 
his  native  country,  than  the  redudion  of  the  Irtfh  confenting  to  his  execution  become  more  inexpB- 
rebels.  This  made  him  refolve  to  quit  his  poft,  cable.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  very  high  opinioQ 
and  come  over  to  England ;  which  he  according-  of  her  beauty  and  perfonal  attractions,  and  prs» 
ly  did  without  leave.  He  burft  into  the  queen's  bably  expeded  more  adoration  than  the  earl's  pat 
bed  chamber  as  fhe  was  rifing,  and  fhe  receiv^ed  fion  for  variety  would  fuffer  him  to  pay.  TowaiA 
him  with  a  mixture  of  tendemefs  and  feverity  :  the  end  of  her  life,  (he  was  certainly  an  objcft  « 
but  fhe,  foon  after,  thought  fit  to  deprive  him  of  difguft.  He  had  too  rotlch  honcfty  to  feign  a  paH 
all  bis  employments,  except  that  of  maflerof  the  fion  which  he  did  not  feel.  The  queen  alfogatc 
horfe.  He  was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  credSt  to  the  reports  of  his  ambitious  pnojefis.  K 
lord  keeper,  with  whom  he  continued  fix  months,  is  faid,  however,  that,  concerning  his  execotiop* 
No  foooer  had  he.  regained  his  liberty,  than  he  fhe  was:  inefolute  to  the  laft,  and  fent  orders  to 
was  guilty  of  many  extravagancies.  He  firft  de-  countermand  it ;  but,  confidering  his  obftinacy 
termined  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  queen  by  in  reefing  to  afk  her  pardon,  afterwards  direfled 
force.  He "  refufed  to  attend  the  council  when  that  he  fhould  die.  It  Js  reported,  that  the  queea 
fummoned.    When  the  queen  fent  the  lord  keep- "" 


er,  lord  chief  juftice,  aad  two  others^  to  know 


in  the  height  of  her  pafiion,  had  given  him  a  nsg 
ordering  him  to  keep  itj  and  that  whatever  cri^ 
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kfloBM  commit,  the  would  pardon  him  when 
lelunidictuni  that  pledge.  The  earl  upon  his 
paikmnatiao,  applied  to  Admiral  Howard's  lady, 
iKjcbdoo,  definng  her,  by  a  perfon  whom  ihe 
08id  truft,  to  return  it  into  the  queen's  own 
ds;  bat  her  hulband,  v^ho  was  one  of  the 
'igmteft  enemies,  and  to  whom  fhe  had  im- 
hatently  told  the  circumftance,  would  not  fufter 
p  to  acquit  herlelf  of  the  comroiflion;  fo  that 
bqaeen  confented  to  the  earl's  death,  being  full 
lindigQation  againlt  fo  proud  and  haughty  a  fpi- 
Lwho  cbofe  rather  to  die  than  implore  her 
hcf.  Some  time  after,  the  admiral's  lady  fell 
m,  and  being  near  her  death,'  (he  fent  word  to 
kqaeen  that  ihe  had  fomething  of  great  confe- 
■Bce  to  communicate  before  ihe  died.  The 
lees  came  to  her  bcdlide,  and  having  ordered 
IIa' attendants  to  withdraw,  the  lady  returned^ 
■too  late,  the  ring,  defiring  to  be  excufed  that 
mM  not  return  it  fooner ;  on  which,  it  is  faid, 
■fflKcn  immediately  retired,  overwhelmed  with 
■£  The  earl  of  Eifex  died  in  the  34th  year  of 
Kagc;  leaving  by  his  lady  one  fon  and  two^ 

BDevereux,  a  town  7  miles  S.  of  Hereford. 
■  DEVERGENCE.  «./.  idevergcniia^  Latin.J 
■jbity;  declination.  />#<?. 
PIVERON,  a  river  of  Scotland,  -vhich  runs 
B&e  Moray  Frith  at  Banff. 
KTER  RILL.    See  Dever. 
wTtt DEVEST.  V.  a.  \.dev€pr%  French ;  ie  and 
■h Latin.]    I.  To  flrip ;  to  deprive  of  cloath6, 
LTheo  of  his  amqs  Androgens  he  dtfvifis^ 
pbfword,  his  Ihicld  he  takes,  and  plumed 
\    crefts.  Denbam* 

CTo  annul ;  to  take  away  any  thing  good. — 
Hare  thofe  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  and 
Ptt»  which  do  forfeit  and  deveji  all  right  and 
Ka  a  nation  to  government  ?  Bacon,  3.  To  free 
fcasy  thing  bad. — 

K  Come  on,  thou  little  inmate  of  this  breaft, 
Un&cb  for  thy  fake  from  pafiions  I  deveft.  Prior, 
|M)EV£X.  aJJ,  [dtvexiUf  Lat.]  Bending  down; 
pfivoos;  incurvated  downwards. 
bM)EVBXlTY.  jf./.  Lfrom  dniex,]  Incurvation 
^■•ards;  declivity. 

IBEVIAC,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department 
pllarente,  15  nniles  S.  of  Angoulefme. 
I^VIALAIAy  a  river  of  Siberia,  which  runs 
pthe  Oienokau    Lon.  167.  ^o.  £.  Ferro.    Lat. 

Mr* DEVIATE.  V.  n.  [de  ntia  decedere^  Lat.] 
pTo  wander  from  the  right  or  common  way. — 
I  -iJ^  "^  ^  iom^  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
l*t  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  fenfe.  Drjden, 
1^1^^  places  which  mzy  deviate  from  the  fenfe 
g^gagthor,  it  would  be  kind  to  obferye  any  de- 
p"Qe«  in  the  di^on.  Pope*  a*  To  go  aftray  j 
Pttr;  to  fin ;  to  oRend. 

k*J>fiyiATION.  «./  [from  deviate.'}  i.  The 
^wquitting  the  right  way ;  error ;  wandering, 
gyfe  bodies  conitantly  move  round  in  the  fame 
^ft^  withont  making  the  lealt  deviation,  Cbeyne, 
»iari^ioa from  eftabliihed  n;ile.— Having  once 
^^ycd  the  true  and  proper  natural  alphabet,  we 
WQfilydifcover  the  deviations  from  it,  in  all 
gMphabets  in  uie,  either  by  defeA  of  fingle 
F^^wi,  of  letters,  or  by  c(»fufioa  of  then^ 
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Holder,  3.  Offence ;  obliquity  of  condn6(. — Wor- 
thy  perfons,  if  inadvertently  drawn  into  a  dt  via* 
tion,  will  endeavour  iiiAantly  to  recover  their  loit 
ground,  that  they  may  not  bring  error  into  habit* 
Oarijij, 

(i.)  ♦  DEVICE.  «./.  Idevi/e^  French  ;  devi/a, 
Italian.]     x.  A,  contrivance ;  a  ftratagem. — 
This  is  our  device^ 

ThatFalftalfat  that  oak  iliall  meet  with  us.  Sbak. 
^Hf  intended  it  as  a  politick  device  to  leffen  their 
intereit,  and  keep  them  low  in  the  world,  jitter' 
bury,  2.  A  deGgn  ;  a  fch'jme  formed ;  projedt ; 
fpccuUtion. — Touching  the  exchange  of  laws  in 
pradtice  with  laws  in  device^  which  they  fay  are 
better  for  the  ilate  of  the  church,  if  they  might 
take  place;  the  farther  we  examine  them,  the 
greater  caufe  we  find  to  conclude,  although  we 
continue  the  fame  we  are,  the  harm  is  not  great. 
Hooker, — His  device  is  again  ft  Babylon  to  deftroy 
it.  Jer.  li.  11. — There  are  many  devices  in  a  man's 
heart ;  never thelefs,  the  counfel  of  the  Lord  fhall 
iland.  Prov.  xix.  21.  3.  The  emblem  on  a  ihield ; 
the  enfign  armorial  of  a  nation  or  family. — They 
intend  to  let  the  world  fee  what  party  they  are  of, 
by  Egures  and  deligns  upon  their  fans ;  as  the 
knights  errant  ufed  to  diftinguiih  themfelves  by 
devices  on  their  ihields.  Addijon,  4.  Invention  ; 
genius. — He's  gentle;  never  fchooled,  and  yet 
learned  ;  full  of  noble  device^  of  all  forts  enchant 
ingiy  beloved,  ^bak, 

(2.}  Device,  among  painters.    See  Devise. 

DEVlCOTTAj  a  town  of  India,  in  the  Cama- 
tic,  fituated  at  the  mouth  qf  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Cauvery,  on  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  coun- 
try  of  Tanjore,  ao  miles  N.  of  Tranquebar.  I^on^ 
79.  $Ci,  E.  Lat.  II.  21.  N. 

DEVICZA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati^ 
nate  of  Sandomirz,  48  miles  SSW.  of  Sandomirz. 

(i.)  *  DEVIL.  17./.  [tf//ovu/,  Saxon ;  diabolusf 
Latin.  It  were  more  properly  written  divel.^  1. 
A  fallen  angel ;  the  teippter  and  fpiritual  enemy 
of  mankind. — 

Are  you  a  man  f 

— r— Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 

Which  might  appal  the  devil.  Shak, 

%,  A  wicked  man  or  woman.— 

See  thyfelf,  devil; 

Proper  deformity  feems  not  the  fiend 

So  horrid  as  in  woman.  Sbak, 

3,  A  kidicrous  term  for  mifchief. — 

A  war  of  profit  mitigates  the  evil ; 
But  to  be  tax'd,  and  beaten,  is' the  dcviL  Granv. 

4.  A  kind  of  expletive,  expreiiing  wonder  or  vex- 
ation.— • 

The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare; 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  thcie !  Pope, 
$,  A  kind  of  ludicrous  negative  in  an  adverbial 
ienie.— 

The  devil  was  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he. 

A  Proverb, 

!2.)  Devi |.,  an  evil  angel,  one  of  thofe  celcfti- 
pirits  cait  down  from  heaven  for  pretending  to 
equal  himfelf  with  God.  The  Ethiopians  p^iiiit 
the  devil  white,  to  be  even  with  the  Europeans 
who  paint  hirp  black.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
word  devil  in  the  Old  Teftament,  but  o  ly  of  the 
words  Satan  and  Belial :  nor  do  we  meet  with  it 
In  any  hfahen  authors,  in  the  fenfe  it  is  taken  z^ 
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piotig  Clirirtiana,  that  is,  as  a  creature  revolted 
Jrom  God.  Their  theology  went  no  farther  than 
Jo  evil  ;>enii  ordscmons.  SeeD^MON  and  D/£mo- 
jjiAC,  §  I.  I,  2.  Some  of  the  American  idolaters 
iiave  a  notion  of  two  collateral  independent  beings, 
one  of  whom  is  good,  and  the  other  evil ;  which 
lad  they  imagin/e  has  the  diredion  and  fuperin- 
teiidence  of  this  earth,  for  which  reafon  they 
chiefly  itorljiip  him ;  whence  thofe  that  give  us 
nn  accoiint  of  the  religion  of  thefe  fayagcs  give 
out,  that  they  worfhip  Jthe  devil.  The  Chaldeans 
iand  pcrfians,  in  like  planner,  believed  both  a  good 
principle  and  an  evil  one;  which  laft  they  imagin- 
i  d  W.1S  an  enemy  to  mankind.  Ifaiah,  fpeaking 
according  to  lomc  coiomentatorg,  of  the  fall  of 
^he'  devil,  calls  him  LucifcTi  frpra  his  former  ele- 
vation and  flatc  of  glory  ^  but  others  explain  this 
palfage  of  If^iiah  in  reference  tp  tfee  king  of  Baby- 
Jon,  who  h^d  been  precipitated  from  his  throne 
and  glory.  The  Arabians  call  Lucifer,  jE6/rs  ; 
jvhich  fomc  think  is  only  ^  diminutive  or  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  Diaho/us* 

(.3.)  Devil  zn  a  bush,  in  botany.  Sec Nicella. 

(4.)  IDevil  on  the  NjBCK,  *  tormenting  en- 
gine made  of  iron,  ftralteiiing  and  wincing  the 
jieck  of  a  man,  with  his  legs  together,  in  a  hom'ble 
rnanncr  ;  fo  that  the  more  he  llirs  in  it,  the  ftrait- 
cr  it  prell'es  him ;  fprmcrly  ufed  by  the  pcrfccu- 
ting  pa  pi  11 6.  " 

(5.)  Devij,,  sca,  a  fpecies  of  Raia. 

»  DEVILISH.  ac!j.  [from  ^vi/.^  i.  Partaking 
of  the  qualities  of  a  devil ;  diabolical ;  mifchie- 
yous;  malicious;  deftruCtive. — Gynecia  millnift- 
ed  greatly  Cccropia,  becaufe  flie  had  heard  much 
of  the  de^nhjh  wickednefs  of  her  heart.  Sidney, — 
*^        He  trains  his  denjUiJh  enginVy,  iropalM 

On  ev'ry  fide  wijh>Ihadowy  fquadrons  deep. 

Milton. 
g.,  Hayinff  communication  with  the  devil.—' 
The  dutchefs,  by  his  fubornation, 

Upon  my  life  began  her  devjlt/b  pradices.  SbaK 
3.  An  epithet  of  abhorrence  or  contempt. — A  de^ 
*vil'ijh  knave !  befides  the  knave  is  handfome, 
young,  and  blyth  :  all  thofp  requifitep  are  in  him 
^)iat  delight.  Skdkf  4.  ExcefTive:  in  a  ludicrous 
fenfe. — 

Tltv  hair  and  5)eard  arc  of  a  different  die, 

f5hort  ofa  foot,  diftorted  of  an  eye. 

With  all  thefe  tokens  of  a  knave  complete, 

If  thcrii  are  honeft,  thou'rt  a  dt^v'li/b  cheat, 

Mdi/hn, 

•  DEVILISHI.Y.  ndi^.  [from  dev'liA]  In  a 
rr.'inner  fuiling  the  devil :  diabolically.— Thofe 
fnimpeters  thrcat9ned  them  with  continual  alarms 
.of  d.imnation,  if  they  did  not  venture  life,  fortune, 
find  all,  in  that  which  wickedly  and  dcviHybly  ihqfc 
impndcrs  called  the  caufe  of  God.  Souib. 
'    DEVILISHNESS.  »./  very  great  wickednefs. 

*  DEVILKIN.  »./.  [from  d^iL]  A  little  de- 
>i).  Cf'anJKi. 

Devil's  ar^e-a-pfak,  a  great  unfathomaye 
hc»!e  or  cavern  ii^*  Dcrbyfliire.   BaiUy. 

(i.)  Devil's  bit,  ip  botany.    See  Scabiosa. 

(iP  Devil's  bit,  vellow,  the  trivial  name 
of  a  fptcics  of  Lf.ontodon, 

Devil's  drop,  an  ancient  beacon  on  a  high 
Hil  ;^t  Dover. 

riviL'sFiG.    SccAbgemone. 
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Devil's  guts.    See  Cuscuta. 

Devil's  islanDil  an  ifland  of  the  Unite 
States,  on  the  £.  fide  of  Cheiapeak  bay,  in  & 
merfet  county,  Maryland,  between  Fifhing  bi 
and'  Nanokin  river.  ' 

Devil's  isle,  one  of  the  Molucca  ifles. 

Devil's  mouth,  a  frightful  volcaDo  of  N.J 
merica,  near  Leon  Kicaraguay  in  New  Spain,  f« 
ed  near  the  lake.    Lon.  65. 10.  W.  Lat.  13. 10. 1 

Devil's  nose,  a  promontory  of  N.  Americ 
pn  the  S.  fide  of  Lake  Ontario,  16  miles  E.  of  Fi( 
ing  bay^  and  23  NW.  of  the  mouth  of  Geoeff 
river. 

Devil's  race,  rocks  on  the  coaft  of  Cd 
bafli  bay,  on  the  S.  fide  of  Jamaica. 

DEVINCTIO,     \    in  antiquity,  was  ufedi 

DE VINCTION,  i  lignify  a  love  charm  or  i 
cantation  to  gain  th«  afFed  ion  of  a  perfon  belovf 
It  was  done  by  tying  knots ;  and  is  thus  defcrib 
by  Virgil  in  his  8th  Eclogue : 

Nede  tnbuj  nodis  tertfosy  AmaryUh  colores : 

NeHey  Amftrylt'h  mpdo ;  et  Ftnerijt  dic^  viatn 

7Utfo.  ! 

DLVlNGT.ON»  a  town  near  Feverfham,  Kei 
*  DEVIOUS,  adj.' [deviiu,  Latin.]    i.  Q^\ 
the  common  tradt. — 

Creufa  kept  behind :  by  choice  we  ftray    ' 
Through  ev'ry  dark  and  ev'ry  dfviotu  way, 

n,  Vl'andering ;  roving ;  rambling.^ 
Every  mufe,  *    , 

.  And  every  blooming  plea fu re,  wait  without 

To  blufs  the  wildly  devsotu  morning  walk. 

Tbmjk 
3.  Erring  ;  going  aftray  from  reditudc^Onei 
liohj  ftrp,  at  firft  fetting  out,  frequently  kM 
ptrfon  into  a  ivildernefs  of  doubt  and  errour.  p| 
rlZ/a.  4.  It  is  ufed  likewife  of  perfons.  Rofifll 
idly  vagrant ;  erring  from  the  way.  < 

(i.)  *  DEVISp.  »./.  [devi/e,  a  will,  old  Frendl 
I.  The  a6t  of  giving  or  bequeathing  by  will- 
This  word  is  properly  attributeii,  in  our  comtiw 
law,  to  him  that  bequeaths  his  goods  by  hista 
will  or  teftanient  in  writing ;  and  the  reafon  I 
becaufe  thofe  that  now  appertain  only  to  the  « 
vifour»  by  this  ait  are  diltributcd  into  many  part 
Cotivei — The  alienation  is  made  by  devifi  in  a  ta 
Vf'iW  only,  and  the  third  part  of  thefe  profits 
there  demandable.  Locke.  2.  Contrivsnce.  S« 
Device.— God  hath  omitted  nothing  needful  t 
Ws  purpofe,  nor  left  his  intention  to  be  accod 
plifhcd  by  our  dn^ijes.  Hooker, 

(2.)  Devise,  or  Device,  in  heraldry,  paio^ 
ing,  and  fculpture,  an  emblem  ufed  to  repreja 
a  certain  family,  perfon,  adion,  or  quality ;  wit 
a  fuitable  motto,  applied  in  a  figurative  fenfi 
See  Motto.  The  ellence  of  a  device  confiftK 
metaphorical  fimilltude  between  the  things  repn 
fenting  and  reprefer.ted :  thus  a  young  n<>*w 
man,  of  great  courage  and  ambition,  is  find  t 
have  born  his  devife,  in  a  caroufal  at  the  coui 
of  France,  a  rocket  mounted  in  the  air,  with  tbi 
motto  in  Italian,  **  proco  duri  purcbe  mUnakii 
exprefling,  that  he  preferred  a  ihort  life,  provifl 
ed  he  might  thereby  attairf  to  glory  and  eminence 
The  Italians  have  reduced  the  making  of  devife 
into  an  art,  fome  of  the  principal  laws  of  wnid 
arp  thefe.    i,  Th^t  tb<rc  be  nothing  extiavagaft 
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\m  monftrons  in  the  figures.  2.  That  figures  be 
oever  joined  which  have  no  relation  or  affinity, 
with  one  another ;  excepting  fome  whimfical  uni- 
ons eitablifhcd  in  ancient  tables,  which  cuftom 
bas  authorised.  3.  That  the  human  body  be  nc^ 
rerufed.  4.  The  few'cr  figures  the  better.  5. 
1  he  motto  (hould  be  every  way  fuitable. 

(i.)  •  To  Devisf.  v.  a.  [^devi/er^  French,  as 
eSdevi/are,  to  look  about.  Skinner,]  i.  To  con- 
trive ;  to  form  by  art ;  to  invent  5  to  excogitate ; 
to  ftrike  out  by  thought. — Whether  they,  at  their 
firft  coming  into  the  land,  or  afterwards,  by  tra- 
ding with  other  nations  which  had  letters^  learn- 
ed them  of  thenr,  or  devifed  them  among  them- 
fclves,  is  very  doubtful.  Spen/er*j  State  of  IrtJand, 
^He  could  by  his  fkill  draw  after  him  the  weight 
offivethoufand  bulhels  of  grain,  and  ^n»(/^  thofe 
riTP  engines  which  (hot  fmall  (tones  at  hand,  but 
peat  ones  afar  off.  Peacbam, — 

Ye  fons  of  art,  one  curious  piece  devjfi^ 
From  wbofe  conftrudure  motion  Ihall  ariie. 

Blackfhort* 
%.  To  plan  ;  to  fcheme.— Behold  I  frame  eyil  a- 
fBiift  you,  and  devife  a  device  againft  you.  Jer* 
iSlii. 

U.)  To  Devise,  v.  <i.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
pant  by  will.   .A  law  term. 

(3.)  *  To  Devise,  v.  n.  To  confider;  to  con- 
trire ;  to  lay  plans ;  to  form  fchemes ;  anciently 
with  of — Since  we  are  f*  far  entered,  let  us  I  pray 
you,  a  little  df^^fe  of  thofe  evils  by  which  that 
country  is  held  in  that  wretched  cafe,  that  it  can- 
'  Bot,  as  you  fayt  be  recured.  Sp^nfir^s  Ireland.— 
Jirvife  but  how  you'll  ufe  him  when  he  comes, 
iwi  let  us  two  devife  to  bring  him  hither,  ^i&^i^. 

♦  DEVISEE.  »./.  He  to  whom  fgraething  is 
l)C<jaeathed  by  will. 

*  DEVISER.  «./.  [from  devife.]  A  contriver  \ 
an  inventer. — Being  divided  from  truth  in  them- 
fclves,  they  are  yet  farther  removed  by  advenient 
deception ;  for  true  it  is,  if  I  fey  they  are  daily 
mocked  into  errour  by  devifers.  Bro<um, — The  au- 
thors of  ufeful  inventions,  the  devifers  of  whole- 
fome  laws,  as  were  the  pbilofophers  of  ancient 
times  were  honoured  as  the  fathers  and  prophets 
of  their  country,  Gre<uj, 

•  DEVISOUR. «./.  He  that  gives  by  will.  See 
Devise, 

•  DEVITABLE.  adj.  [divitibdij,  Lat.]    PoflS- 
1    We  to  be  avoided;  avoidable.  Did. 

•DEVITATIONn./.f</iV/7^w,I^t.]  The 
adofefcaping  or  avoiding.  l>rV9. 

DEVIZESC  a  town  of  England  in  the  county 
of  Wilts,   of  great  antiquity,   containing  4593 
I    ^ufes,  and  7909  inhabitants,  two  churches  and 
:    a  chapel,  befides  a  place  of  worlhip  for  diffenters. 
« is  a  corporation  and  a  borough  town  returning 
two  members  to  parliament.    Here  was  former- 
I7  a  cattle,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
w  England ;  but  it  is  now  neariy  deftroyed.    Two 
markets  are  held  weekly,  one  on  Monday,  princi- 
pally for  butcher's  meat ;  the  other  on  Thurfday 
I     ™^^w"»  wool,  cattle,  &c.  confidered  one  of  the 
wl  in  England.    Conliderabl^  manufadtures  are 
earned  on  here,  particularly   of  ferges,  kerfey- 
nitres,  and  broad  cloth.    In  the  market  place  is 
J^^d  a  ftone  and  infcription  to  a  memorial  of 
PVHIC  vengeance  infliftpd  00  ap  unhappy  woman, 
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who  called  God  to  witnefs  a  falfchoodr  It  h  19 
miles  E.  of  Bath,  and  88  and  a  half  W.  of  Lon- 
don.   Lon.  2.  I.  W.  Ldt.  51.  18.  N. 

DEULEi  a  river  of  France,  in  the  ci-devant 
province  of  FUnders,  which  runs  into  the  Lys,  at 
Deulemont. 

DEULEMONT,  a  town  of  France  in  the  de^ 
partment  of  the  North,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Deule  and  the  Lys,  6  miles  NW.  of  Lille. 

DEVNISH,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  in  Lough 
Erne,  3  miles  from  Ennifkillin,  in  Fermanagh. 

DEUNX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  11  ounces,  or 
eleven  iiths  of  the  Ljlra. 

*  DEVOID.  adj.[vuiJe,  French.]  i.  Empty} 
vacant ;  void. — 

When  I  awoke  and  found  her  place  devoid. 
And  nought  but  preilcd  grafs  where  ilie  hadiyeot 
I  forrow'd  all  fo  much  as  earft  1  joy'd.  F.  Queen, 
a.  Without  any  thing,  whether  good  or  evil ;  free 
from ;  in  want  of.— 

He  flung  it  from  him,  and  de^^oid  of  dread,  . 
Uponiiira  lightly  leaped  without  heed.  F,  Queen* 

We  Tyrians  are  not  fo  devoid  of  fenfe, 
Nor  fo  remote  from  Phabus'  influence.  Drjden, 

•  DEVOIR.  «./.  [devoir,  French.]  i.  Service. 
A  fenfe  not  now  ufcd. — To  relt ore  again  the  king- 
dom of  the  Mamalukes,  he  uflercd  hiro  theilr  ut- 
moft  devoir  and  fervice.  Knolles,  2.  A<51  of  civi- 
lity or  obfcquioufnefs.*- Gentlemen  who  do  not 
defign  to  marry,  yet  pay  their  devoirs  to  one  par- 
ticular fair.  SptSator. — 

Aukward  and  fupple,  each  devoir  to  pay. 
She  flatters  her  good  lady  twice  a-day.       i'ope, 
(i.)  »  To  DEVOLVE,  v.  a.  [devolvof  Latin.] 
i.To  roll  down. — 

Through  fplendid  kingdoms  he  devolves  his 
maze, 
Now  wanders  wild  through  folitary  tra^s 
Of  life  deferted  fand.  Tbomfon. 

%.  To  move  from  one  hand  to  an6ther. — Upon 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  the  king  had  wholly  de^ 
volved  the  care  and  difpofition  of  all  affairs  in  ]re*> 
land.  Temple. — The  matter  which  devolves  from 
the  hills  down  upon  the  lower  ground,  does  not 
cdnfiderably  raife  and  augment  them.  iVood^ward. 
(2.)  *  To  Devolvk.  V,  «.  I.  To  roll  down. 
a.  To  fall  in  fucccflion  into  new  hands.^ — Suppo- 
flng  people,  by  wanting  fpiritual  bleflings,  did 
lofe  all  their  right  to  temporal,  yet  that  forfeiture 
muft  devolve  only  to  the  fupreme  Lord.  Dtcaj  of 
Piety, 

DEVOLVED,  part,  fomething  acquired  by 
Devolution.  It  is  alfo  ufcd  for  a  right,  acquir. 
ed  by, a  fuperior,  of  conferring  'a  benefice,  when 
the  inferior  and  ordinary  collator  has  ncglcded  to 
confer,  or  has  conferred  it  on  an  unqualilied  per- 
fon.  If  a  patron  negledls  to  prefent  to  a  benefice 
within  fix  months,  the  prefeniation  devolves  upon 
the  bifhop,  from  thence  to  the  primate,  and  from 
thence  to  the  king. 

•  DEVOLUTION.  «./.[^cWr//M,  Latin.]  i. 
The  a<ft  of  rolling  down, — The  raifing  of  new 
mountains,  deterrations,  or  the  devolution  of  earth 
down  upon  the  valleys  from  the  hills  and  high 
grounds,  will  fall  under  our  confideration.  Woo4» 
tu/ard,  a.  Removal  fucceflive  from  hand  tp  hand. 
—The  jurifdidion  exercifed  in  thofe  courts  is  de- 

.  • , .  rived 
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-ffwt  from  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  laft  de-    thejr  are  well  levered, 
n>olution  is  to  the  king  by  way  of  appeal.  Hale. 

(  r.  T  DISVON,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ttes  of  Perth  ^nd  Clackmannan,  which  rifes  in  the 
Ocbil  hills,  and  after  running  \o  miles  diredly  £. 
makes  a  turn  to  the  W.  at  a  place  hence  called 
the  Crook  of  DtnxM ;  then  pafles  through  the  vale 
of  Glendovan  to  the  Rumbling  Bridge  aod  CaU 
dron  Linn,  where  it  forms  a  fcenery,  wild,  beau. 
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tiful,  and  romantic  beyond  all  defcription.    The 
HiKnbling  Bridge  confifts  of  one  arch  thrown  over 
%  homble  chafin,  worn  by  the  Devon,  about  80 
feet  deep  and  very  narrow.   The  bottom  is  ftrew- 
ed  with  fragment*  oS.  rocks,  where  the  water  is 
feen  guibing  between  them.    In  many  places  the 
fides  progeS,  and  aln>oft  lock  into  each  other.    A 
itvr  ihnibs  and  penduk>iYs  trees  fhoot  out  from 
the  rugged  cliffs,  and  fcrve  to  increafe  the  tre- 
mendous appearance  of  the  fcene  ;  while  the  ear 
is  filled  with  the  cawing  of  daws,  the  cooing  of 
wood  pigeons,  and  the  noife  of  the  rufhing  wa- 
ters.   At  the  Caldron  Linn,  the  river  has  worn  a- 
way  the  fofter  parts  of  the  ft  one,  and  formed  im- 
menfe  pits,  into  which  the  water  falls  with  a  tre- 
mendous noife.    The  hollow  found  proceeding 
from  the  bottom  of  the  chafm,  and  the  boiling 
turbulence  of  the  water  dafbing  on  the  rocks  have 
» terrifying  eflbft.    Below  this,  the  whole  river  is 
]>recipitat«l  in  One  fheet,  from  a  height  of  40  feet 
t^on  large  ftones  which  it  has  torn  from  the  face 
of  the  rock.    Afterwards  through  a  deep  rich  vaU 
)ey,  it  falls  into  the  Forth,  4  miles  W.  of  Clack- 
mannan.    In  1776,  a  plan  for  making  this  river 
navigable  for  feveral  miles  was  given  in  to  the 
Board  of  Police  by  Mr  James  Watt.    The  ex- 
pence,  by  his  eftimate  would  not  have  exceeded 
L.2000  flerling.    "  Had  this  plan  been  carried  in- 
to execution,  (fays  the  rev.  Mr  Moodie,)  a  track 
of  more  than  310,900  acres  of  coal,  at  prefent  en- 
tirely locked  up  from  ^he  fea  fale,  would  have 
been  expofed  to  the  public  market ;  befides  many 
iDther  advarftages  of  trade^  that  muft  fiave  accrued 
to  the  neighbouring  country.    The  extenfive  iron 
1?norks,  begun  by  the  Devon  Company  (in  1794) 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  render  it  highly  proba- 
ble,  that  the  plan  will  i^ill  be  executed.^'    Stau 
Ace.  XIV.  614. 

(x.)  Devon,  i^lack,  a  river  of  Scotland  in 
Clackmannanfhire,  which  riles  in  the  Saline  hills; 
jsnd  running  W.  through  the  parifh  of  Clackman- 
nan>  falls  into  the  Forth.  It  ferves  feVeral  lakes 
and  mills  with  water. 

DEVQNSHBERING,  the  burning  of  land  by 
^ray  of  manure.  The  method  is  to  cut^olF  the 
turf  about  4  inches  thick,  and  bum  it  in  heaps, 
^od  then  fpread  the  aihes  upon  the  land.  6ee  To 
Penshixe. 

DBVONSHIRB,  a  county  of  England,  bound- 
c(jl  bn  the  S.  and  SB.  by  the  Bngliih  channel,  on 
f he  N.  and  NW,  by  the  Briftol  channel,  on  the 
E.  by  Somerfetfliire  and  Dorfetfhire,  and  on  th(e 
W.  by  Cornwall.  It  is  about  69  miles  long  from 
N.  to  S.  and  64  broad.  The  foil  is  various ;  in 
the  weftern  parts  it  is  coarfe  and  moorifh,  bad  for 
ibeep,  but  proper  for  black  cattle.  In  the  nor 
thern  parts,  the  dry  foil  and  downs  are  well  a< 


Tolerable  crops  of  coro 
are  alfo  produced  there  when  the  land  is  well  ma. 
Rured.  The  foil  of  the  reft  of  the  county  ii  rich 
and  fertile  both  tn  com  and  pafture,  yielding  alfo 
in  fome  places  plenty  of  niarle.  In  other  places 
they  pare  off  and  burn  the  furface,  making  ufe  of 
the  afhes  as  a  manure.  Dr  Campbell  ftyles  it  a 
rich  and  pleafant  country ;  as  in  different  parts  it 
abounds  with  all  forts  of  grain,  produces  abun- 
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dance  of  fruit,  has  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  Giver, 
in  which  it  formerjy  exceeded  Cornwall,  though 
BOW  it  is.  greatly  inferior.  On  the  codl  alfo  they 
have  herring  and  pilchard  fiOieries,  Devonfbire 
iends  two  members  to  parliament  for  the  county, 
and  34  from  the  towns.  It  is  divided  ioto  53  huo* 
dreds,  and  contains  one  city,  40  market  towns, 
1 733  villages,  and  394  pariOies,  with  about  343,000 
inhabitants.  The  air  is  fo  mild  in  the  valleys,  that 
myrtle  grows  on  the  coaft  unlheltered ;  but  it  is 
cold  and  (harp  on  tbe  mountaips.  It  is  (aid  no 
venomous  creature  wiU  live  in  Devon  (hire.  Ex- 
cellent marble  is  found  in  the  SW.  of  it,  and  a 
peculiar  rich  fand  which  will  fertilise  the  pooreft 
land.  Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Dart,  the  Ex,  the 
Tamar  and  the  Teigne.  The  county  gives  the 
title  of  Duke  to  the  noble  family  of  Cavendifh. 

•  DEVORATION.  «./.  {from  i^^roro,  Latio-] 
The  aft  of  devouring.    Dia. 

DEVOTE,  adj.    For  devoted.— 

How  on  a  fudden  loft, 
Defac'd,  deflow^rM,  and  now  to  death  dev(Ael 

MUioo, 

*  Tb  Devolve,  w.  a.  [devofveo  devottut  Latin.) 
I.  To  dedicate ;  to  confecrate;  to  appropriate  by 
vow.— No  devoted  thing  that  a  man  (hall  devoU 
unto  the  Lord,  of  all  that  he  hath»  both  of  man 
and  bea(^,  and  of  the  field  of  his  po(^eflion,  (haH 
be  fold  or  redeemed.  Lev-  xxvii.  ji. — 

What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  Send. 
To  ftop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ?  Sbak. 

a.  To  addift ;  as  to  a  fed,  or  ftudy.— If  perfonsof 
this  make  (hould  ever  i/^q;0/<themfelves  to  fi:icoce 
they  (hould  be  well  aflfured  of  a  foHd  and  ftroog 
conftitution  of  body,  ff^atts,  5.  To  condemn }  to 
reflgn  to  ill.— Aliens  were  devoted  to  their  rapine 
a  defpight.  Decay  of  Piety, — 

Ah  why,  Pene)ope,  this  cauieleis  fear. 
To  render  (leep's  (oft  bleflings  infincere  I 
Alike  devote  to  forrow's  dire  extreme, 
Thedayrefleftion,  andtheniidnight  dream.  Pope. 
4.  To  addift ;  to  give  up  to  ill. — The  Romans 
having  once  debauched  their  fenfes  with  the  plea- 
fures  of  other  nations,  they  devoted  themfe)ves  un- 
to all  wickedncfs.  Grew*    5.  To  curfej  to  exe- 
crate $  to  doom  to  deftruftion. — 

To  deftmftion  iacred,  and  devotef 
I}e  with  his  whole  pofteritv  muft  die.     Miit$M» 
Goddefs  of  maids,  and    conlcious  of  ouf 
hearts 
^  keep  me  from  the  vengeance  of  thy  darts, 
Which  Niobe's  devoted  iffue  felt. 
When  hi(Hng  through  the^  flties,  the  feather'd 
deaths  were  dealt.  Drydrn* 

♦DEVOTEDNESS.  «./.  [from^wte.]  The 
ftage  of  being  devoted  or  dedicated ;  coofecration; 
addiftednefs. — The  owning  of  our  .obligation  un- 


daptcd  to  iheep,  with  num^ous  flocks  of  whjc|i  to  yijrtue^  wlj  be  ftyled  liatural  religion  |  that  a 
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to  fif  ,  t  dev^tsdwfi  unto  God,  fo  as  to  ad  accord- 
iof  to  hit  will*  Grew. 

•DEVOTEE.  «./- [^fw/,  FrenchJ  Oneer- 
iDseouflf  or  fuperftitioafly  retieious ;  a  bigot. 

(i.)  ♦  DEVOTION,  ff.  /.  Idev9tu>n,  French  ; 
ifr«afiw»  Latin.]  i.  The  ftate  of  being  confecrated 
•r  dedicated.    %,  Piety ;  ads  of  reltgioo ;  devout- 


Maaii  time  her  warlike  brother  on  the  feat 

His  waving  ftreamers  to  the  winda  difplay. 

And  TOWS  for  hi«  return,  with  vain  jAfotion, 
pays.  Drjden. 

J.  An  ad  of  external  worfiiip.— Religious  minds 
aie  inflamed  with  the  love  of  publick  devotion^ 
BMker.^Por  as  I  p^^ffed  by  and  beheld  your  de- 
wft'ori,  I  found  an  ainr  with  this  inicription,  To 
tlic  unknown  Ood,  JlSij  xviL  43.— 

In  vain  doth  man  the  name  of  juft  cxpedv 

If  his  devotion  J  hf  to  God  negkd.  Denbam^ 
4.  iVayer;  expreffien  of  devotion- — Your  dru^thn 
kis  its  opportunity  ?  we  muft  pray  always  but 
diiefiy  at  certain  thnes.  S^dU.  5.  The  ftate  of 
the  mind  ^.ider  aftrong  fenfeofdependaaoe  upon 
God;  devoutnefs;  piety.—- 

Grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 

Defeends*  thither  with  heart,  and  voice  and 
eyes 

Dircded  in  devotion,  to  adore 

And  woribip  God  fupremr,  who  made  Um 
chief 

Of  all  his  works.  MilHn. 

'^Devotion  may  be  confidered  either  as  an  exer- 
dfe  of  publick  or  private  prayers  at  fet  times  and 
oicafionsv  or  as  a  teniper  of  the  mind,  a  ftate  and 
Aifpofition  of  the  hestft*  which  is  rightly  affeded 
vidi  fuch  ezercifes.  Lavf  on  CbriJ^t  Perfiffioit,  6. 
Aa  aft  of  reverence,  refped,  or  ceremony.— 
Wither  away  fo  faft  ? 

—Upon  the  like  4e9otionj  as  yourfelves» 

To  gratulate  tbe  gentle  princes  there.  Sbak, 
T*  Strong  aCedion ;  ardent  love ;  fnch  as  makes 
fte  kivcr  the  fole  property  of  the  pcrfon  loved. — 
—Be  had  a  particular  reverence  for  the  perfon  of 
fteking^  and  the  more  extraordinary  de^fotion  for 
tbt  of  the  prince,  as  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
trofted  with  his  edncatioh.  Clarendon.  8.  Ear- 
Mftnels;  ardour;  eagernefs. — He  feeks  their  heat 
with  greater  drvetion  than  they  can  render  ft  him'; 
aod  laves  nothing  undone  that  may  fully  dtfcover 
Inn  their  oppofite.  Sbakejpeare.  9.  Difpofal; 
power:  ftate  of  dependance  on  any  one. — ^Arun- 
ddcaftle  would  keep  that  rich  comer  of  the  coun- 
try at  bis  majefty's  devotion,  Ciarendon, 

(».)DsvoTiON  is  moft  generally  ufed  to  denote 
Rfigious  ferrice,  as  we  fee  in  the  above  definitions 
)od  examples;  but  notwithftanding  all  thefe  it 
would  yet  (eem  to  require  fome  farther  explana-. 
fiooi  to  preferve  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  word. 
Devotion  is  evidently  formed  from  the  verb  To 
I^svoTE  -  and  its  meaning  appears  pretty  clearly 
*«ted  in  Paui's  words  above  quoted  by  Dr 
^ofon,  under  his  .^d  definition  ;  As  Paul  paiTed 
^fcfwigh  Athc.^,  hie  beheld  among  the  temples 
*^  altars  devoted  to  the  Athenian  gods,  at  which 
«^  people  worihipped,  or  to  which  they  devoted 
.  twmfclves  and  part  of  their  fubftance,  (for  thefe 
•^ples  and  altar%  were  enriched  by  the  things  de- 
*oted  to  their  gods,)  o.|e  bearing  this  infcription 
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To  the  unknown  Gcd,  From  this  cohcluGon  of  (Jh^ 
paflfage,  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  the  ienfe  of 
it  is  given  here;  and  if  fo,  devotion  muft  either  Gg- 
nify  the  adion  of  devoting  or  the  thing  devoted, 
or  perhaps  both.  But  whichever  of  thefe  be  appro- 
ved, it  is  clear  that  devotion  has  a  refpe^  to  de- 
voting ;  and  to  apply  it  to  any  Cervices  whev^ 
this  is  not  kept  in  view,  corrupts  the  meaning  of' 
the  word;  yet  it  feems  doubtful  whether  either 
Hooker^  Spratt,  or  La<w,  had  this  in  their  eyf, 
though  the  two  latter  are  cited  under  definitiont 
not  foreign  from  the  fenfe  of  the  wonl  bene 
given.  Many  are  confidered  devout  men  who  aie 
yet  ftrangers  to  the  pradice  of  true  devotion. 
Cornelius  of  whom  we  have  an  account,  Ada 
X,  called  a  devout  man  is  and  it  appears,  that  hc^ 
though  a  Ronun  foldier;  was  a  man  devoted  to 
the  fervice  of  Cod ;  nor  can  we  have  a  better 
view  of  what  devotioa  is  then  in  the  account 
of  this  man,  "  who  ^ve  much  alms  to  the 
people,  and  prayed  to  God  alway.**  Though 
that  devotion  is  vain  which  wouki  accommodate 
both  to  God  and  to  the  world,  it  is  equally  vaia, 
if  it  be  fuppofed  to  confift  of  a  certain  courfe  of 
religious  duties,  or  of  putting  on  the  habit  or  a(K 
pearance  of  the  monk  or  the  hermit*  and  ftandii^ 
altogether  aloof  from  the  worid.  The  charader  4>f 
devotion  has  frequently  fuffcred  frojn  the  forbi4-' 
ding  air  which  has  been  thrown  over  it,  by  bigotry 
and  fuperftition.  When  freer  and  more  cbeerU 
minds  have  not  had  oocalion  to  fee  it  accompas- 
ied  i^ith  thofe  feelings  of  delight  and  benevolence 
which  naturally  attend  it,  they  are  apt  to  bepre- 
judiced  againft  piety,  by  miftaking  this  un^aci- 
ous  appearance  for  its  genuine  form.  Nor  has 
the  rant  of  vulgar  enthufiafts  contrit>uted  little  to 
beget  and  ftrengthen  the  fanne  averfion  in  perfons 
of  a  cool  and  fpeculative  temper,  who  love  hap- 
pened  to  meet  with  fuch  images  and  phrafes  »- 
mong  religionifts  of  a  certain  ftrain,  as  ill  fnit  the 
rational,  pure,  and  (pirituai  nature  of  true  devotioa 
It  may  alio  be  noticed,  on  the  other  fide,  that 
people  of  tafte  and  fenfibility  have  not  fcldom  beea 
dxigufted  with  the  infipid  ft  yle  too  often  implored  on 
fuch  fubjeds,  bv  thofe  who  pofl'efs  neither,  or  who 
purpofely  avoid  every  thing  of  that  kmd,  from  an 
aim  at  fimplicity  mifunderftood,  or  perhaps  from 
a  fear  of  being  thought  too  warm,  in  an  age  of 
faihionable  in  difference  and  falfe  refinement. 
Wherever  tjie  viul  fpirit  of  Chriftian  devotion, 
founded  on  genuine  faith  in  Chrift,  prevails,  its  ' 
immediate  objeds  will  be  to  adore  the  perfec- 
tions of  God ;  to  entertain  with  reveience  and 
complacence  the  various  intimations  of  his  plea- 
fure,  efpecially  thofe  contained  in  holy  writ  j  to 
acknowledge  our  abfolute  dependence,  and  infi- 
nite obligations  to  him  ;  toconfefaand  lament  the 
dilorders  of  our  nature,  and  the  tranfgreiTions  of 
our  lives ;  to  implore  his  grace  and  mercy  through 
Jefas  Chrift  ;  to  intercede  for  our  brethren  of  mao- 
kmd  ;  to  pray  for  the  propagation  and  eftablifti- 
ment  of  truth,  righteoufoefe,  and  peace  on  earth  ; 
m  fine,  to  long  for  a  more  entire  conformity  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  breathe  after  the  everlafting 
enjoyment  of  his  fricndftiip.  The  effeds  of  fuch  a 
fpirit  habitually  cherifhcd,  and  feelingly  exprclfcd 
before  him,  muft  furely  be  important  and  happy. 
Among  thefe  may  be  reckoned,  a  profound  hu- 
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fhility  in  the  fight  of  God,  a  high  veneration  for 
his  prefence  and  attributes^  an  ardent  zeal  for 
his  worOiip  and  honour,  a  conftant  imitation  of 
our  Saviour'd  divine  example,  a  diffufive  charity 
for  men  of  all  denominations,  a  generous  and  un- 
wearied felf-denial  for  the  fake  of  virtue  and  fo- 
ciety,  a  total  refignation  to  Providence^  an  in- 
creating  efteem  for  the  gofpel,  with  clearer  and 
firmer  hopes  of  that  immortal  life  which  it  has 
brought  to  light. 

(3.)  Devotioi^,  or  being  devoted,  among 
the  ancipnt  Romans,  was  a  kind  of  facrifice 
or  ceremony,  whereby  they  coofecrated  them- 
felves  to  the  fervice  of  fome  perfon.  The  an- 
cients  had  a  notion,  that  the  life  of  one  might 
be  ranfomed  by  the  death  of  another;  whence 
thefe  devotions  btecaoie  frequent  for  the  lives  of 
the  emperors.  Devotion  to  any  particular  per- 
fon was  unknown  among  the  Romans  till  the  time 
of  Auguftus.  The  very  daj^  after  the  title  of  Au- 
guftus  had  been  conferred  upon  Odtavius,  Pacu- 
vius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  publickly  declared, 
that  he  would  devote  himfelf  to  Auguftus,  and  o- 
bey  him  at  the  experice  of  his  life  (as  was  the  prac- 
tice among  the  barbarous  nations],  if  he  was  com- 
manded. This  example  of  mean  flattery  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  all  the  reft  $  till  at  length 
it  became  an  eftablifhed  cuftom  never  to  go  to  fa- 
lute  the  emperor,  without  declaring  that  they  were 
devoted  to  him.  Before  this,  the  Roman  praiStice 
was  much  more  noble  and  patriotic,  viz.  that  of 
devoting  them felves  to  thetr  cduntry.  SeeDMciusy 

*  DEVOTIONAL,  adj.  [from  drtrnthn.]  Per- 
taining to  devotion ;  annexed  to  worfhip ;  religi- 
ous.— Nor  are  the  fobereft  of  them  fo  apt  for  that 
devotional  compliance  and  jun^ure^of  hearts, 
which  I  defire  to  bear  in  holy  offices/  to  be  per- 
formed with  me.  King  G*«r/fi.— The  favourable 
opinion  and  good  word  of  men  comes  often  times 
at  a  very  eafy  rate,  by  a  very  few  desnure  looks, 
trith  fome  dAwtional poftnreB  and  grimaces.  Soutb. 

*  DEVOTIONALIST.  «.  /.  [from  devotion.] 
A  man2eal0ua  without  knowledge;  fuperftitiouOy 
detoQt. 

*  fo  DEVOUR.  V.  a.  {devoro,  Lat.]  x.  To 
eat  up  ravenoafly,  as  a  wild  beaft  or  animal  of 
prey. — ^We  wiH  fay  fome  evil  beaft  has  devoured 
him.  Genefit. — 

So  looks  tht  pent  up  lion  o'er  the  wretch, 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws. 

Sbnkefp, 
ft.  To  deftroy  or  confume  with  rapidity  and  vio 
lence. — A  fire  devouretb  before  them^  and  behind 
them  a  flame  bumeth,  Joel^  ii.  3. — 

How  dire  a  tempeft  from  Mycenae  pour'd. 
Our  plains,  our  temples,  and  our  town  de- 
vour^ d% 
/    It  was  the  wafte  of  war.  Dryden. 

^ii  To  fwallow  up  :  to  annihilate.-- Sneh  a  plea- 
fure  as  grows  frcfticr  upon  enjoyment ;  and 
though  continually  fed  upon*,  yet  never  devoured, 
So:ttb»    4.  To  enjoy  with  avidity. — 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  fight, 
Devour  her  o^er  and  o'er  with  vaft  delight. 

Dry  den. 

♦DEVOURED,  w./.  [from  devour.')    A'con- 

(iimer ;  he  that  devours ;   he   that  preys  upon. 
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—Since  thofe  leviathans  are  withdrawn,  the  Itffa 
devourers  fupply  their  place :  fraud  fucceedi  u 
violence.  Decay  of  Piety. — Carp  and  tench  do  bef 
together,  all  other  fi(h  being  devourers  of  thd 
fpawn.  Mortimer* 

*  DEVOUT,  adj.  [devotus,  Lat.]  i.  Pious ;  it 
ligious ;  devoted  to  holy  duties.— We  maft  b 
conftant  and  devout  in  the  woHhip  of  our  God 
and  ready  in  all  adls  of  benevolence  to  our  neigb 
bour.  Rogers,    ft.  Filled  with  pious  thoughts,— 

-    For  this,  with  foul  devout^   he  thankM  til 

god ; 
And,  of  fuccefs  fecure,  returned  to  his  abod« 

Drjit^ 

4.  Expreffi  ve  of  devotion  or  piety. —  { 

Anon  dry  ground  appears,  and  from  his  adi 

The  ancient  fire  defcends,  with  ail  his  train    I 

Then  with  uplifted  hands  and  eye  devout^     ' 

Grateful  to  heav'n.  Mibk 

DEVOURING,  in  heraldry,  is  where  iifliesi 

born  in  an  efcutcheon  in  a  feeding  pofture^  i 

they  fwallow  all  the  meat  whole. 

♦  DBVOUTLt.  adj.  [from  devout?i  Pio 
wjth  ardent  devotion ;  religioufly.— One  of  \ 
wife  men  having  a  while  attetitively  and  devoK^ 
viewed  and  contemplated  this  pillar  and  cro(^l 
down  upon  his  face.  Bacon. — 

Think,  O  my  foul,  devoutly  think,*  ! 

How*,  with  aJTrighted  eyes 
Thou  faw'ft  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rife !  Adifk 

— ^To  fecond  caufeiB  we  feem  totruft,  without  <( 
preffing,  fo  devoutly  as  i^e  ought  to  do,  our  4^ 
pendance  on  the  firft.  Atterbury. 

DEUPRAG,  a  town  of  Alia^  m  Thib 
miles  S.  of  Sirinagur. 

♦DEUSE. »./  Lmoreproperly  thanitfur^,  Jm 
from  Dujiusy  the  name  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  i 
fpirits.]    The  devil :  a  ludicrous  word. — 
.  It  was  the  prettieft  prplogue,  as  he  wrote  I 

Well,  the  deuce  take  me  tf  I  ha'n't  forgot  it. 

Omgrt^ 

DEUTERO-CANONICAL.  [from  Ai^i«.f,  1 
cond,andjtoMH»«f,  canonical,]  in  the  fchool  theolo^ 
an  appellation  given  to  certain  books  of  holy  fcM 
ture,  whiph  were  added  to  the  canon  after  tlj 
reft  5  either  becaufe  they  were  not  wrote  till  aft| 
the  compilation  of  the  canon,  or  by  reafon  \ 
fome  difpute  as  to  their  canonical nefs.  The  Jcfl 
aclinowledgc  fevcral  books  in  their  canon,  wbil 
were  put. there  later  than  the  reft.  They  fay,  tfai 
under  Ezra  a  great  affembly  of  their  dodoH 
which  they  call  by  way  of  eminence  the^rM/J 
na^ogue*  made  the  collection  of  the  facred  booi 
which  we  now  have  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Teftanjeol 
And  they  agree  that  they  put  books  therein  whi^j 
had  not  been  fo  before  the  Babylonifh  captivitf 
fuch  arefthofe  of  Ezra,  Neheniiah,  Efther,Ezeki« 
DanieK  Haggai,  Zcchariah,  and  Malachi.  The  Rc 
mifti  church  has  ii  nee  added  others  to  the  can<M 
that  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  thecanoni 
the  Jews,  being  wrote  long  after.  Such  are  iert 
ral  of  the  apocryphal  books,  as  theMaccabea 
EceU'fiafticus,  Wiftlom,  &g.  Others  were  add 
ed  ft  ill  laier,  by  reafon  their  canonicalnefs  h* 
not  been  previoully  .examined.  The  deuten 
canonical  books  in  the  modem  canon,  are  tb 
epiltlc  :o  the:  Hebrews ;  thole  of  James  and  Judf 
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Am?  nd.  of  St  Peter;   the  lid 

John;  and  the  Revelation. 

*DE0TEROGAMY. »./.  \hvTi^  and  y«A*^.] 
^Aiccoad  marriage.  jD/V9. 

■  (r.)  •  DEUTERONOMY.  ».  /  \}ivrt^  and 
.]   The  id  book  of  the  law ;  the  cth  book 
Mofes. 

(a.)  DEUTBRONOMt.'^as  the  laft  of  thofc  books 
trittra  by  Mofes,  and  it  contains,  as  its  name  im- 
tots,  life  repetition  of  the  lattv.     It  was  written 
tfee  4cth  year  after  the  delivery  from  tgypt,  in 
"copntryof  the  Moabites  beyond  Jordan,  Mo- 
bemg  then  in  the  130th  year  of  his  age.    It 
atiiniin  the  Hebrew  n  paraches,  though  there 
only  10  In  the  editions  of  the  rabbins  at  Ve- 
f,  XX.  chapters,  and  955  verfes.    In  the  Greek, 
^  and  other  Terfions,   it  contains  XXXIV. 
^ters.    The  laft  is  not  by  Mofes.    Some  fay  it 
written  hy  Jofhua  immediately  aftef  Mofes's 
!i;  which  is  the  moft  probable  opinion.     O- 
I  fay  it  was  added  by  Ezra.     See  Penta- 
CH.    This  book  opens  with  an  interefting  ad- 
to  the  Ifraelites,  in  which  Mofes  briefly  re- 
flates the  many  inftanccs  in  which  they  had 
rijiced  the  divine  favour  fince  their  depar- 
from  Horeb.     He  defcribes  the  fucdcfs  artd 
fries  which  had  marked  their  progrefs.;  and 
'ncredulous    murmurs   and   ingratitude,   by 
the  people  had  incenfed  God ;  fo  that  of 
■wltitude  which  were  brojught  out  of  Egypt, 
BOW  remained-     He  proceeds  to  rehearfe  the 
commandments,  ftatutes,  and  judgments 
had  been  delivered  to  them  by  God,  that 
BHRht  become  "  a  wife  and  underftanding 
fc;  *  and  while  Mofes  intcrfpcrfes  with  thofe 
\  frequent  inftances  of  their  paft  mifcondu(5t, 
unfolds  the  glorious  attributes  of  Ood,  and 
Kntfs  many  perfuafive  motives.     He  enjoins 
^n,  on  their  firft  entrance  to  Canaan,  to  give  a 
public  difplay  of  their  reverence  for  God's 
ifby  ereaing  ftones  on  which  all  its  words  and 
ttpts  might  be  infcribed.     He  renews  the  co- 
t  withthc  people,  mcluding  all  that  previ- 
paflTed  at  Horeb  ;  and  ratified  thofe  afi'uran- 
wfpiritTial  bleffings,  long  Tince  ijti parted  to 
'^Mm  and  his  defcendants.    He  then,  in  con- 
icy  with  the  promifes  and  fandlions  of  both 
ts,  fets  forth,  for  their  inftruiftion,  life  and 
'^  ^Mtb  and  n;/7,  temporal  and  eternal  re- 
Igwice,  prefer.l  and  future  puniflimont. 
^TEROPOTMI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
■JMtioQ  given  to  fuch  of  the  Athcni'ans  as  had  ' 
thought  dead,  and  after  the  celebration  of  the 
1^  ntes,  ttncxpededly  recovered. '  It  was  un- 
[wj  for  the  deutcropotmi  to  enter  into  the  tem- 
•tftheEuraenides,  or  to  be  admitted  to  the 
ilZ.V'^  2fter  they  were  purified,  by  being 
na^gb  the  lap  of  a  woman's  gown,  that  they 
gi  fwm  to  be  new  born. 

K.^,^yTpoSCOPY.  n.f  [S..riff^  and  ^«^,«,.] 

»*cond  intention  j  the  menning  beyond  the 

fenfe:  not  in  ufc.— IS[ot' attaining  the  ./«^. 

W  or  fecond  intention  of  the  words,  they 

^n  to  omit  their  crtnfequences,  Coherences, 

r*K-2^?^^^S'  fAte^r.^^.,,]  the  Gnek  name 
ItLT.  *^^  J^'^*'  <=^"  ^^"^  Mifchnah,  or  fe- 
l«»d^w.    SecMlSCHNAH. 
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)  DEW. 

DEUX-NATTES,  or  the  Two  NETffts,  a  de- 
partment of  the  French  empire,  one  of  the  nine 
into  which  the  ci-devant  AuArian  Netherlands 
were  divided  in  1796.  It  comprehends  part  of  the 
late  province  of  Auftrian  Brabant.  ANTWtR?  is 
the  chief  city. 

(i.)  DEUX  PONTS,  a  ci-devant  duchy  and 
principality  of  Gentiany,  lately  in  the  circle  o^ 
the  l^per  Rhine.  It  was  coiitpofed  of  the  jm- 
cicnt  county  of  the  fame  name,  and  the  county* 
of  Velder.tz,  and  was  bounded  by  the  ci-devant 
provinces  of  Alface  and  Lorrain  on  the  S.  and 
SW.  by  the  elecflorate  of  Treves  on  the  N.  and 
the  Lower  Palatinate  on  the  E. ;  but  much  inter- 
fedted  by  the  pofTeflions  of  difi'erent  princes*  In 
the  year  1385,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Palatinate- 
The  defcendants  of  the  princes  palatme  having 
obtained  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  given  three! 
princes  to  that  kingdom,  Charles  X.  XI.  and  XIL 
it  remained  under  the  dominion  of  Sweden  dur.» 
ing  that  period ;  but  this  line  becoming  extin(5t* 
it  defcended  to  the  houfe  of  Birkenfield,  in  the 
pofTt'ifion  of  which  it  continued  till  its  late  fub- 
jedion  to  the  power  of  France.  The  duchy  waa 
overrun  by  the  French  in  1793,  and  finally  att«ich-. 
ed  to  that  kingdom  in  1797,  and  chiefly  included 
in  the  department  of  the  Sarrc  and  Mofclle.  It  is 
mountainous,  and  abounds  in  mines  of  copper* 
mercury,  iron,  and  coals ;  as  well  as  in  vineyards, 
pallures,  and  corn  fields,  which  fufficiently  fup- 
ply  the  people.  Tht  principality,  when  under  the 
German  empire,  paid  for  the  Roman  monfth  240 
fiorins,  and  to  the  imperial  chamber  i^a  rix  dol- 
lars and  36  kruitzers.  The  revenues  were  cfti-» 
mated  at  500,000  florins. 

(?.)  Deux  PoNTs,  or  ZwEYBRUCicEN,  fas  the 
Germans  call  it,)  a  town  of  Germany,  now  an- 
nexed to  France,  and  included  in  the  department 
of  Sarre  and  Mbfelle,  of  which  it  is  the  capital ; 
as  it  was,  till  December  1797,  of  the  ci-devant: 
duchy,  N®  i.  It  was  the  feat  of  juftice  for  the 
principality,  and  has  chin-cbes  for  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Lutherans,  and  Calvrnifts.  It  is  feated  oit 
the  Erlbacb,  46  miles  W.  of  Manheim,  50  SW- 
of  Mentz,  and  49  N.  by  W.  of  Straiburgh.  Lon* 
7.  a6.  E.  Lat.  49*  16.  N.  / 

(i.)  *  DEW.  «./.  Uf.iw,  Sax.  daa^,  Dnt.]  The 
moifture  upon  the  ground. — Fogs  which  We  fre- 
quently obferve  after  fun-fetting,  even  in  our  hot- 
tcft  months,  are  nothing  but  a  vapour  confifting 
of  water;  which  vapour  vvas  font  np  in  greater 
quantity  all  the  foregoing  day,  than  now  in  the 
evenings  but  the  fun  then  being  above  the  hori- 
zon, taking  it  at  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and  ra- 
pidly mounting  it  up  into  the  atmofphere,  it  was 
not  difcemible  :  the  fun  being  now  gone  oflf,  the 
vapour  ftagnates  at  and  near  the  earth,  and  fatu- 
rates  the  air  'till  it  is  fo  thick  as  to  be  cafily  vifibie 
therein :  and  When  at  length  the  heat  there  is  fome- 
what  further  fpent,  which  is  nfually  about  the 
middle  of  the  night,  it  falls  down  again  in  a  dew^ 
alighting  upon  herbs  and  other  vegetables,  which 
it  cherilhes,  cools,  and  rcfrelhes.  Woodward, — 
Df^i  and  rain  are  but  the  returns. of  moift"  vapoura 
condenfed.  Bacon. — 

Now  Aiding  Itreams  and  thirfly  plants  renew, 

And  feed  their  fibres  with  reviving  de^iv.      Pope* 

\2,)  Dsw  is  a  denfe  moift  vapour,  fonnd  on  the 

Ff  earth 
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earth  in  fprmg  ancf  fummer  mornings  in  form  of  a  this  hypothefis. 
inifling  rain*  being  colle<5ted  there  chiefly  while 
the  fun  is  below  the  horizon.  Dr  Hutton  defines 
it  to  be  *'  a  thin  light  infenfiblemifty  or  rain,  af- 
cending  with  a  flow  motioni  and  falling  while  the ' 
fun  is  below  the  horizon."  He  adds, "  that  it  ap- 
pears to  differ  from  rain,  as  /eft  from  more.  Its 
origin  and  matter  are  doubtlefs  from  the  vapours 
and  exhalations  that  rife  from  the  earth  and  wa- 
ter."   See  Exhalation. 

(.1,)  DeWi   EXPERIMENTS' respecting    THE 

roRMATiON  OF.    It  has  been  difputed  whether    though  the  heat' has  been  fenfibly  dimiDiihed,  i( 
the  dew  is  formed  from  the  vapours  a/r^n^Var^  from    is  again  increafed ;  becaufe*  continuing  torifcQiil 
the  earth  during  the  night  time,  or  from  the  i^/*-    of  the  earth,  it  is  accumulated  in  the  inferior  aix 
cent  of  fuch  as  have  been  already  raifed  through 
the  day.    M.  Huet  fliows  that  dew  does  not  fall 
but  riles.    The  mod  remarkable  experiments  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  this  hypothefis  are  thofe  of  Mr 
du  Fay  of  the  (ci-devant  Koyal)  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Paris.    He  fuppofed,  that  if  the  dew  af" 
,cen4ed9  it  mod  wet  a  body  placed  low  down  foon- 

er  than  one  placed  on  a  higher  fituation ;  and,  if  are  high  up,  is' no  proof  of  the  afcent  of  the  dew 
a  number  of  bodies  were  placed  in  this  manner,  becaufe  the  fame  thing  is  obfcrved  of  rain.  Abo 
the  lowermoft  would  be  wetted  firlt ;  and  the  reft  dy  placed  low  down  receives  more  rain  than  oo 
in  like  manner,  gradually  up  to  the  top.    To  de-      "       '  '  ...--.  .     .  ..^   _.• 

termine  this,  he  placed  two  ladders  againft  one 
another,  meeting  at  their  tops,  fpreading  wide  a- 

funder  at  the  bottom,  and  fo  tall  as  to  reach  31    ,    __,  ,  «. 

feet  high.  To  the  feveral  fleps  of  thefe  he  ^ftcn-  part  of  the  atmoTphere  is  firfl  cooled,  and^confi 
ed  largefquaresofglafs  like  the  panes  of  windows,  quently  molt  difpt^fed  to  part  with  its  vapoin 
placing  them  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  fhould  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  part  of  the  water  coDt« 
not  overfhade  one  another.  On  the  trial  it  ap-  ed  in  the  air  may  be  condenfed  at  any  time  qbII 
pear^d  ezadlly  as  Mr  du  Fay  had  apprehended,  fides  of  ^  glafs  by  means  of  cold,  fo  as  to  n 
The  lower  furface  of  the  firft  piece  of  glafs  was  down  its  fides  in  fmall  drops  like  dew.  It  ieem 
firft  wetted,  then  the  upper,  then  the  lower  furface  therefore,  that  this  fubjed  is  not  fufnciently  d 
of  the  pane  next  above  it ;  and  fo  on,  till  all  the    termined  by  fuch  experiments  at  have  yet  bet 

pieces  were  wetted  to  the  top.    Hence  it  appears  "  ' 

plain  to  him,  that  the  dews  confifled  of  the  va- 
pours afcendiog  from  the  earth  during  the  night ; 
which,  being  condenfed  by  Ihe  culdnefs  of  the 
atmofphere,  are  prevented  from  being  diiHpated 
as  in  the  day  time  by  the  fun's  heat.  He  after- 
.wards  trred  a  fimilar  experiment  with  pieces  of 
cloth  inftead  of  panes  of  glafs,  and  the  refult  was 
quite  contbrmabie  to  his  expe^ations.  He  wei)>;h- 
ed  all  the  pieces  of  cloth  next  morning,  to  know 
what  quantity  of  water  each  had  imbibed,  and 
found  thofe  that  had  been  placed  lowermoft  con- 
fiderably  heavier  th^n  fuch  as  had  been  placed  at 
the  top ;  though  he  owns  that  this  experiment  did 
not  fucceed  fo  perfectly  as  the  former.    M.  Maf- 
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He  accounts  for  it  thus :  Wbea 
there  are  no  clouds  in  the  air,  the  heat  of  the  in- 
ferior air,  and  that  which  rifes  from  the  earth  dif- 
fi pates  itfelf  into  the  fuperior  regions;  andtKen 
the  vapours  which  are  difperfed  throughout  the 
air,  condenfe,  and  fall  down  in  dew :  But,  wbra 
the  clouds  continue,  they  feparate  the  infenor 
from  the  fuperior  part  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
thus  prevent  the  diflipatioo  of  the  heat,  by  which 
means  the  vapours  remain  fufpended.  When  the 
fky  grows  cloudy*  fome  hours  after  fun-fet,  al< 


But  neither  can  this  be  reckoned  a  pofitive  pcool 
of  the  defcent  of  the  dew ;  lince  we  may  as  wel 
fuppoie  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  to  be  grnl 
enough  to  diffipate  it  in  its  afcent*  as  to  ke«p  1 
fufpended  after  its  afcent  through  the  day.  Oi 
the  other  hand*  its  being  found  in  greater  quaod 
ties  on  bodies  placed  low  down,  than  on  fuch  s 


placed  in  an  elevated  fituation  ;  and  yet  the  lai 
certainly  defcends  from  the  atmofphere.  Tbcrd 
fon  why  dew  appears  firft  on  the  lower  parts  1 
bodies  may  be,  that,  in  the  evening,  the  lom 


made ;  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  eafy  to  nul 
fuch  experiments  as  fhall  be  perfe^ly  decifive  c 
the  matter. 

(4.)  Dew  or  Autumn  is  converted  into  a  wbi 
froft.  Out  of  dew  putrified  by  the  fuu,  aril 
divers  infedts,  which  change  apace  from  one  fp 
cics  to  another :  what  remains  is  converted  into 
fine  fiilt,  with  angles  like  thofe  of  falt-petre,  sft 
a  number  of  evaporations,  calcinations,  and  fii 
tions. 

(5.)  Dew  of  May.  May  dew  whitens  fm 
and  wax.  A  fpirit  has  been  drawn  from  it,  wbi 
had  wonderful  virtues  attributed  to  it.  The  o 
thod  of  coUeding  and  preparing  it,  is  prefcrib 
by  Hanneman,  phyfician  at  KieU    It  i»  to  be  ( 


chenbroek;  who  embraced  the  contrary  opinion, '  thercd  in  clean  linen  cloths ;  expofed  to  the  i 
he  had  invalidated  all  Mr  du  Fay's  proofs,    in  clofe  vials,;  then  diftilled,  aiad  the  fpirit  thrw 


thought  1 

by  repeating  his  experiments  with  the' fame  fuc- 
cefs,  on  a  plane  covered  with  fhcet  lead.  But  to 
this  Mr  Bu  Fay  replied,  that  there  was  no  occa- 
fion  for  fuppcfing  the  vapour  to  rife  through  the 
lead,  nor  from  that  very  fpot ;  but  that  as  it  arofe 
from  the  adjoining  open  ground,  the  continual 
fluctuation  of  the  air  could  not  bujt  fprcad  it  a- 
broad,  and  carry  it  thither  in  'its  afcent.  But 
though  this  experiment  of  M.  Mufphenbrocck's 
is  not  fufficicnt  to  overthrow  thofe  of  MrDu  Fay, 
it  muft  fttU  renviin  dubious  whether  the  dew  riies 
or  falls.  One  thing  which  (i?ems  to  favour  the  hy- 
pothefis of  its  defcent  is,  that  in  cloudy  weather 
■  thtfre  is  little  or  no  dew  to  be  obfervcd.  From 
this  M.  De  Luc  brings  an  argument  in  favour  of 


upon  the  c^ut  mortuum ;  tliis  ia.  to  be  repcit 
till  the  earth  unite  with  the  fpirit  and  become 
quid ;  which  hap|)cns  about  the  7th  or  8lh  col 
bation  or  diflillation.     A  very  red,  odorifw 
fpirit  is  thus  obtained.  Stolterfoht,  a  phyfician 
Lubec,  thinks  May  dew  may  be  collefted  inj' 
plates,  efpecially  in  Hill  weather,  and  bcford^ 
fet ;  and  Ktmuller  is  of  the  fame  fentimen(j 
might  likewife  he  coUeaed  with  a  glafs  fu 
expofed  to  the  air,  having  a  crooked  neck  toj 
the  dew  into  a  vial  in  a  chamber.  ^etPbii^ 
K**  .^,  Hoffman  and  others.    It  is  apparently! 
the  preparation  of  this  dew,  that  the  brotb^ 
the  Holy  Crofs  took  th6ir4enoiQiiutipo. 
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(6.)  DtW,  QUAHTITY  OF,   ESTIMATED. 

[fliies  nude  fome  experiments^  to  determine  the 
wnj  of  dew  that  fells  in  the  night.  For  this 
fe,  on  the  ijth  of  Auguft,  at  7  in  the  cven- 
,"fcc  filled  two  glazed  earthen  pans  with  moift 
~  i  the  dioienfions  of  the  pans  being  3  inches 
,  and  13  inches  diameter:  and  heobferves, 
I  ibe  moifter  the  earth,  the  more  dew  falls  on 
linigbt;  and  that  more  than  a  double  quan- 
^«f  dew  falls  on  a  furfaceof  water,  than  on"an 
llorface  of  moift  earth.  Thefe  pans  increaf- 
I weight  by  the  night's  dew  180  grains;  and 
'  I  in  weight  by  the  evaporation  of  the  day, 
.  ih  grs.:  fo  that  540  grains  more  are  eva- 
i  from  the  earth  every  a4  hours  in  fummer, 
I  the  dew  that  falls  in  the  ni^ht ;  i.  e.  in  iz 
lliear  16  ounces  from  a  circular  area  of  a  foot 
Now,  if  180  grains  of  dew,  falling  in 
li^ht  on  fach  an  area,  which  is  equal  to  iij 
nibches,  be  equally  fpread  on  the  furface,  its 
b  vill  be  the  159th  part  of  an  inch.  He  Hke- 
Ifinnd  that  the  depth  of  dew  in  a  winter's 
ims  the  9otfa  part  of  an  inch.  If  therefore 
'  159  nights  for  the  extent  of  the  fummer's 
:  will  in  that  time  amount  to  one  inch  in 
\  and  reckoning  the  remaining  ao6  nights 
intent  of  the  winter's  dew,  it  will  produce 
5  depth :  and  the  dew  of  the  whole  year 
nt  to  3'a8  inches  depth.  But  the  quan- 
i  evaporated  in  a  fair  fummer's  day  from 
furface,  being  r  oz.  and  281  grs.  gives 
part  of  an  inch  deep  for  evaporation, 
biifour  times  as  much  as  fell  at  night.  Dr 
I^Merves  that  the  evaporation  of  a  winter's 
Ineariy  the  fame  as  in  a  fummer's  day ;  the 
*i  greater  moifture  in  winter  compenfating 
I  fun's  greater  heat  in  the  fummer.  HaUi's 
>  Static^i  vol.  i.  p.  52.  4th  edit.    See  £va- 

TIOS, 
|Ol)£W,  REC'^PTION    AND   REPULSION   OF, 

TEKEMT  SUBSTANCES.  Several  fubflances, 
il  to  the  fame  dew,  receive  and  charge  them- 
»with  it  in  a  very  different  manner;  fome 
pothers  lefs,  and  fome  even  not  at  all.  The 
ifcetn  to  make  a  fort  of  choice  of  what  bo- 
r  fliall  affix  themfelves  to :  glafs  and  cryf- 
Ne  thofe  to  which  they  adhere  in  the  moft 
j^manner,  and  in  the  largeft  manner;  but 
I  of  all  kinds  never  receive  them  at  all,  nor 
edrj>ps  ever  adhere  to  them.  The  reafon  of 
I  probably  becaufe  metals  promote  evapora- 
[«w  than  glafs  does.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of 
Jiad  a  piece  of  glafs  are  both  made  equally 
t  the  former  will  be  found  to  dry  in  mucfx 
|tiB«  than  the  latter,  flence  it  would  feem, 
I  it  between  metals  and  water  fome  kind 
and  this  may  be  fufficient  to  keep 
every  fmall  quantity  that  falls  in  dew ;  for 
^  tends  to  make  water  evaporate  after  it  is 
■f  io  cootad  with  any  fubftancc,  alfo  tends 
■p  the  water  from  ever  coming  into  contaft 
fct.  Od  this  fubje(ft  feveral  curious  particu- 
Pmrotione<y)y  Dr  Percival,  relative  to  the 
"1  and  nepulfion  between  dew  and  glafs,  or 
tfi^  '^«te»  The  experiments  were  made  by 
l«tt  Fay,  who,  to  determine  with  certainty 
pittthe  difference  between  vitrified  fubftances 
'■<tali  wu  the  fiunc  in  all  cafes,  fet  a  china 
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Dr  faucer  in  the  middle  of  a  filver  plate,  and  on  one 
fide,  adjoining  to  it,  was  placed  a  china  plate,  with 
a  filver  difh  very  much  refembling  the  faucer  in 
the  middle.  In  this  experiment  the  china  faucer 
was  covered  with  dew,  but  the  plate,  though  ex- 
tending four  inches  round  it,  was  not  moiftened 
in  the  leaft.  The  china  plate  alfo  had  become 
quite  moift,  while  the  filver  veilel  in  the  middle 
had  not  received  the  fmalleft  drop.  M.  Du  Fay 
next  endeavoured  to  afcertain  whether  a  china 
faucer  fet  on  a  plate  of  metal,  as  already  defcrib- 
ed,  did  not  receive  more  dew  than  it  would  have 
done  if  expofed  alone.  To  accompliih  this  de- 
fign,  he  took  two  watch  cryftals  of  equal  dimen- 
fions,  and  placed  the  one  upon  a  plate  of  filver, 
the  other  upon  a  plate  of  china,  each  with  its  con* 
cavity  uppermoft.  That  which  was  upon  the  fil- 
ver plate  he  furrounded  with  a  ferrel  of  the  fame 
metal,  well  polifi!ied,  that  no  watery  particles 
might  attach  themfelves  to  the  convex  furface  of 
the  glafs.  In  this  fituation  he  expofed  the  cryftaU 
for  feveral  days  fiiccefliively,  and  always  found  five 
or  fix  times  more  dew  in  that  which  was  on  the 
china  plate  than  in  the  other  placed  on  the  filver. 
The  rcpulfion  between  the  dew  and  filver  is  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  the  following  experiment  of  M. 
Du  Fay,  with  regard  to  the  cryftal  on  the  filver 
plate.  He  informs  us,  that  the  fmall  quantity  of 
dew  on  the  infide  near  the  centre,  was  ip  miuutq 
drops;  and  that  round  the  border  there  was  a 
fpace  of  5  or  6  lines  perfectly  dry ;  towards  whicl> 
the  drops  regularly  decreafed  in  magnitude,  as  if 
the  filver  ferrel  had  driven  away  the  dew  from 
th'at  part  of  the  glafs  which  was  contiguous  to  it. 
Thefe  experiments  were  repeated  30  times  with  in- 
variable fuccefs.  M.  Pu  Fay's  experiments  have 
received  a  remarkable  confirmation  from  fome 
lately  made  by  Dr  Watfon,  bifliop  of  J^^ndaflf, 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  quantity  of  yapour 
that  afcends  from  a  given  furfaceof  earth ,  "  By 
means  of  a  little  bees  wax  (fays  he),  I  fattened  a 
half-crown  very  near,  but  not  quite  pontiguous, 
to  the  fide  of  the  glafs ;  and,  fettmg  the  glafs  with 
its  mouth  downward  on  the  grafs,  it  prefently  be- 
came covered  with  vapour,  except  that  part  of  it 
which  was  next  the  half  crown.  Not  only  the 
half  crown  itfelf  was  free  from  vapour,  but  it  had 
hindered  any  from  fettling  on  the  glafs  which  was 
near  it ;  for  there  was  a  little  ring  of  glafs  fur- 
roiinding  the  half  crown,  to  the  d^ftance  of  a  quar* 
ter  of  an  inch,  which  was  quite  dry,  as  well  as 
that  part  of  the  glafs  which  was  immediately  un- 
der the  half  crown ;  it  feemed  as  if  the  filver  had 
repelled  the  water  to  that  diftance.  A  large  red 
wafer  had  the  fame  effedt  as  the  half  crown ;  it  wa|^ 
neither  wetted  itfelf  nor  was  the  ring  of  glafs  con- 
tiguous to  it  wetted.  A  circle  of  white  paper 
produced  the  fame  effe(a,  fo  did  feveral  other  fub- 
ftances, which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enume- 
rate." 

(8  )  Dew,  some  phenomena  of,  account- 
ed FOR.  From  the  principles  of  Evaporation, 
feveral  phenomena  of  dews  are  eafily  accounted 
for.  Such  as,  for  inftance,  that  dews  Ate  more 
copious  in  the  fpring,  than  in  the  other  feafons  of 
the  year ;  there  being  then  a  greater  ftock  of  va- 
pour in  readinefs  than  at  other  times,  by  reafon  of 
the  fmall  expence  of  it  ih  the  winter's  cold  and. 
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froft.  Ilcr.cc  it  is  too,  that  T^i^ypf,  and  fome  o- 
tfier  hot  countries,  abound  with  tit  ws  throughout 
all  the  heats  of  fummer;  for  the  air  .there  being 
too  hot  to  coi^ftipate  the  vapours  in  the  day-time, 
they  never  gather  into  clouds;  and  hence  they 
have  no  rain  :  but  in  climates  that  are  exceflively 

hot,  the  nights  are  remarkably  cold  ;  fo  that  t!ie    cliildren  by  both  his  Wives. 
vapours  raife4  after  fun  fct  are  readily  condcnfed     15th  06t.  1788, 
into  dews-  *  DEWBERRY.  «.  /*.  Ifiom  ^a;  and  berry.'] 

*  To  Dew.  -y.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  wet  as   . — Dfivbtrriest  as  they  ftand  here  among  the  moie 


ing,  refpedting  the  neceffity  of  an  immediate 
peace  with  America.  Mr  Dcwar  ftudicd  the  law, 
and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
vocates in  J  756,  but  never  pradifcd  as  a  lawyiT, 
though  he  fometimes  (at  as  a  judge»  in  the  juftice 
of  peace  courts.  He  was  twice  married,  and  bad 
He  died  at  Edinburgh, 


V'ith  dew  ;  to  moiften  ;  to  bedew. — 

A  tritkling  ftream  of  balm  mod  fovereipn, 
And  dainty  dear,  which  on  the  ground  Hill  fell. 
And  overflowed  all  the  fertile  plain. 
As  it  had  littivtd  been  with  timely  rain.  Fairy  Q, 

Give  me  thy  hand. 
That  Imay  4ew  it  with  my  mournful  tears. 

Sbakefpeare* 
In  Gallick  blood  again 
He  dev^s  his  recking  fword,  and  flrows  the 

giound 
With  headlefs  ranks.  PhiUipu 

DEWART»  an  ifi'-^nd  E.  of  Terra  MigclJa- 
nica,  S.  America.  It  had  its  name  from  the  firll 
difcoverer. 

DEWAH,  or  Gogra,  a  river  of  Ilindooftan, 
which  erodes  the  country  of  Oude,  and  joins  the 
Ganges,  15  miles  W.  of  Patna. 

DE WAR,  James,  Efq.  of  Vogric,  pear  Edin- 
burgh, a  late  public-fpirited  gentleman  of  Edin- 
burghfliire,  whofe  name  deferves  to  be  recorded 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  notfo  much  as  an  author, 
as  on  account  of  his  philanthropic  e^ccrtions  on 
feveral  occafions.  He  was  the  tirit  who  fet  gn 
foot  the  plan  for  the  emancipation  of  that  ufeful 


delicate  fruits,  muft  be  underftood  to  mean  vaf- 
berries,  which  are  alfo  of  the  bramble  kind.  Han- 


mer, 

*  Dewbesprent, 


body  of  men,  the  colliers,  in  Scotland;  who  for- 
merly were  as  much  flavea  as  the  African  negroes 

in  the  W.  Indies,  and  conHdered  to  be  as  inuch    The  meaning  of  this  compound  is  doubtful.  Pcr« 
the  transferable  property   of  the  proprietors  of    haps  it  alludes  to  the  fparkling  of  dew — 


part,    {dev)  and  be/prent.] 
Sprinkled  with  dew. — 

This  evening  late,  by  then  the  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta'en  their  fuppcr  on  the  favoury  herb 
Of  knot-grr^fs  de^lie.prentf  and  were  in  fold, 
I  f^t  me  down  to  watch  upon  a  bank 
With  ivy  canopied,  and  interwove 
With  flaunting  hoi;ey-fuckle.  MtUon* 

Dhw-boRN,  in  country  affairs,  a  diftemper  in 
cattle,  being  a  fwelling  in  the  body,  as  much  as 
the  fkin  can  hold,  fo  that  fqme  beafts  are  in  dan^ 
gtr  of  bur  ft  ing. .  J  J:  proceeds  from  greedinefs  in 
feeding,  wlien  put  Into  a  rank  pafture ;  but,  com- 
monly when  the  grafs  is  full  of  water.  In  this 
cafe  the  beaft  fliould  be  ftirred  up  and  down,  and 
made  to  pur^e  well :  but  the  propter  cure  is  bleed- 
ing in  the  tail ;  tiien  take  a  grated  nutmeg,  with 
an  tgK,  and'  breaking  the  top  of  the  ftiell,  put  out 
fo  much  of  the  white  as  you  may  have  room  to 
flip  the  nutmeg  into  the  (hell ;  mix  them  together 
and  then  let  fliell  and  all  be  put  down  the  beaft't 
throat  i  that  done,  walk  him  up  and  down,  and 
he  will  foon  mend. 

*  Dew- BURN  ING.  adj.  [from  i/^^u;  and  ^r»w.?] 


the  colleries,  as  "the  boors  In  Ruffia  and  Poland 
ft  ill  are  upon  the  eftates  of  their  defpotic  raafters. 
About  1764,  when  the  Corfi cans,  under  general 
Paoli,  were  ftruggli'ig  hard  to  ftiake  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Genoefe,  Mr  Dewar  fet  on  foot  a  fubfcrip- 
lion  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland, 
to  fupply  them  with  what  they  chiefly  wanted, 


He,  now  to  prpve  his  late  renewed  might 
High  brand iftiing  his  bright  d/^u-hurhing  bladCi 

Upon  his  crefted  fcalp  fo  fore  did  fmite. 
That  to  the  fcull  a  yawning  wound  it  mar^e. 

'    •  FairjQ'teen^ 

DEW-BtjTT^R.    Subftances  of  a  very  difierent 
kind  from  the  ufuAl  dew  are  faid  to  have  fome* 


arms  and  ammunition.     But  juit  as  the  fubfcrip-    times  fallen  from  the  atmofphere.     In  the  Pbik 

Tranf.  we  arc  told,  that  in  1695  there  fell  in  Ire- 
land,  in  the  provinces  of  Ueinfter  and  Mur.ftcr, 
for  a  conlidcrable  part  of  tlie  winter  and  fprii:g»i 
fatty  fubllance  referpbling  butter,  inftead  of  the 
common  dew.  7t  was  of  a  clammy  texture,  and 
dark  yellow  colour ;  and  was,  from  its  great  re- 
femblance,  generally  called  de^-butter  by  the 
country  people.    It  always  fell  in  the  night,  and 


tion  was  nearly  completed,  and  the  money  was  a- 
bout  to  be  coileded  and  laid  out- for  that  puriiole, 
the  news  arrived,  th  •*  the  Genoefe  had  fold  Cor- 
fica,  to  the  court  of  France,  and  that  Paoli  was 
come  over  to  Britain.  Confillently  with  thcfc 
principles,  Vvhcn  the  CompVi^hending  A<51  paflod 
in  1778,.  Mr  Dewar  publiflitd  a  rnftall  treatife  en- 
titled— **  ObfcrVatiojiS  on  au  aji:  for  the  moreeafy 
and  better  recruiting  his  m;»jeft:y's  land  forces  and 
marine's,  commonly  called  //>  Comprrhf-ndin^' J18  : 
by  a  juilice  of  the  peace,  a  freeholder  of  Mid-Lo- 
thian, and  a  commiflloner  of  fupply."  The  fpi- 
fit  and  intention  of  the  author  was  fufilciently  dif- 
played  in  the  firlt  pr.ge  of  this  tra<5^,  which  v^'as 
^urr.anely  addrcfled  **  To  all  who  feel  for  the  mi- 
f<'ries  of  others."  One  of  the  la(l  public  ?.ppear- 
finccs  made  by  Mr  Dewar,  was  his  prefiding  at  a 
meeting  of  citizens  held  in  Ediijburgh,  on  the  7th 
^an.  17X2,  upon  the  ftate  of  public  affiirs  ;  and 
Ms  fubfcribing  an  advertifement  in  the  papers, 
i^ontaining  the  refolutions  ^id  opin'oc  of  the  mect- 


chiefly  in  the  moorifli  low  grounds;  and  was 
found  hanging  on  the  tpps  of  the  grafs,  and  on 
the  thatch  of  the  houfes  of  the  poor  jit^ople.  It 
feldom  fell  twice  in  the  fame  place ;  and  ufuallyi 
wherever  it  fell,  it  lay  ,1  fortnight  upon  th^  ground 
bcfoi  c  it  changed  colour  ^  but  after  that  it  gradu- 
ally dried  iip,  and  became  black.  The  cattle  fed 
in  the  fields  where  it  lay  as  well  ^s  in  others,  and 
received  no  harm  by  it.  It  ft"  in  pieces  of  tirf 
bignefs  of  one's  finger-end ;  but  they  were  ou- 
perfed  fcatteringly  about,  and  H  had  an  ofiVnfive 
fmcU  like  a  church-yard.  There  were  in  the  fanw 
places  very  ftinking  fogs  during  the  winter,  aud 
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0me  people  fuppofed  this  no  other  than  a  fedi-    He  refufed  a  gift  of  iq,oooI 
oent  fri>iii  the  tog.  It  would  not  keep  very  long, 
«U  never  bred  worms. 

D£WCHl*RCH,  Great,)  Two    villages    in 
I>EW CHURCH,  JLiTTLE,    )  Hetefordfli,    SW. 
i  Aconbury. 

Dew-claw,  in  zootomy,  a  fiipernumerary  pen- 
jilous  cl<iw  upon  the  hind  feet  of  ibme  fpecies  of 
jogs 5  particularly  terriers. 
*  Dewdrop.    «./.   [^df^v  and  drop,]  A  drop 
f  dew  which  fparkles  at.  fun-rife.— 

I  muft  go  feek  fome  df<ivdropt  here, 

And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowflip's  ear.    5W. 

D£W££f  afi  ifland  in  S.  Carolina,  which  formr 

me  of  the  three  harbours  of  Charleftown  city. 

;  DEWES,  a  village  near  Chigwell,  Eflex, 

DE  WITT,   John,  the   famous  penfionary, 

i?asborn  in  1625,  at  Dort;  where  he  profecuted 

lis  ftudies  fo  diligently,  that  at  the  age  of  23,  he 

jublilbed  Eicmenta  Curvarum  Linearumy  one  of 

|e  deepeft  books  in  mathematics  at  that  time. 

Ifter  taking  his  degrees,   and  travelling,  he,  in 

^50,  became  peniionary  of  Dort,  and  diftiiTguifh- 

'  himfelf  very  early  in  the  management  of  pub- 

affairs.    He  oppofed  with  all  his  power  the  war 

n  the  Englifii  and  the  Dutch  \  and  when 

event  juftified  his  predidions,  he  was  unani- . 

illy  chofen  penfionary  of  Holland,    in  this  ca- 

itfhe  laboured  to  procure  a  peace  wit,h  Crom- 

i;  in  which  peace  a  fecret  article  was  intro- 

i^c^-d,  for  the  exclufion  of  the  houfe  of  Orange. 

p  the  war  with  England   after  trie  refloralion, 

teen  it  was  thought  expedient,  on  Opdam's  de- 

fet  and  death,  that  fome  of  their  own  deputies 

pbould  command  the  fleet,  he  was  one  of  the  three 

pit  in  commiffion  ;  and  wrote  an  accural*  rela- 

pODof  all  that  happened  during  the  expedition, 

!for  which,  at  his  return,  he  received  the  folemn 

thatiks  of  the  States-General,    In  1667,  he  eaa- 

biiihed  the  perpetual  edidt  for  abolilhing  the  office 

ufStadtholder,  to  fix  the  liberty  of  the  republic, 

,  »it  was  hoped,  on  a  firm  bafis ;  which  produced 

;f«."dition8  and  tumults,  that  reftored  the  office,  on 

1  pretence  that  the  De  Witts  were  enemies  to  the 

I  Boufe  of  Orange,  and  plundered  the  ftate.    The 

jeofionary  begged  difmiffion  f^om  his  poft ;  which 

I  was  granted,  with  thanks  for  his  faithful  fervices. 

j  «»t  the  invafioij  of  the  French,  and  the  internal 

I  divifion  among  the  Hollanders  fpread  every  where 

I  toror  and  conf^ifioo ;   which  the  Orange  party 

I  beigbtened  to  iijin  the  De  Witts.    Cornelius,  the 

pwrionary's  brother,   was  imprifoned  and  con- 

I  umnedto  exile  5  and  a  report  being  raifed  that 

M  would  be  refcued,  the  mob  armed,  and  fur- 

^nded  the  prifon  where  the  two  brothers  then 

I  ^ere  together,   dragged  them  out,    barbaroufly 

\  roiirdered  them,  hung  the  bodies  0(1  the  gallows, 

2^  cut  them  to  pieces,  which  many  of  their  e- 

^tti  broiled,  and  ate  with  favage  fury.    Such  was 

tnsendof  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes  and  true 

Patriots  of  his  age ;  of  whom  Sir  William  Temple, 

*no  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  writes  with  the 

ETeateft  efteem  and  admiration.    He  obfervcs,  that 

J^  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  he 

"'nered  nothing  in  his  manner  of  living  from  an 

?|^'nary  citizen.   His  office,  for  the  firft  ten  years, 

°9>ught  him  in  a  little  more  than  300I.  and  in  the 

atler  part  of  his  life,  not  above  700).  p<f  annum* 


w 

from  the  •§^lte8  Ge^ 
neral,  bccaufe  he  thought  it  a  bad  precedent  in 
the  government.  With  great  reafon,  therefore,. 
Sir  William  Temple,  fpeaking  of  his  death,  ob- 
ferves,  •*  He  was  a  perfon  that  deferved  another 
fate,  and  a  better  return  from  his  country;  alter 
i3  years  fpent  in  their  miniftry,  without  any  care 
of  his  entertainments  or  eafe,  i^nd  little  of  his  for-, 
tune.  A  man  of  unwearied  induflry,  Lr.flexible 
conftancy,  found,  clear,  and  deep  underftandjng, 
and  untainted  integrity;  fo  that  whenever  he  was 
blinded,  it  was  by  the  paffion  he  had  for  that 
which  h«  efteemed  the  good  and  intcreft  of  the 
ftate.  This  teftimony  is  juflly  due  to  him  ftom 
all  that  were  well  acquainted  with  him ;  and  is 
the  more  willingly  paid,  fince  there  can  be  as  lit- 
tle intereft  to  flatter,  as  honour  to  reproach,  the 
dead/'  Befides  the  works  aln.ady  mei.tioned,  he 
wrote  a  book  contaiaing  thofe  maxims  of  govern- 
ment upon  which  he  actttd;  which  will  be  a  nt:vcr 
fading  monument  to  his  immortal  memory.  A 
tranflation  of  it  from  the'origin<»l  Dutch,  intitled. 
The  true  intereft  and  political  m^xhns  of  the  repitif' 
Itc  of  Holland f  has  been  printed  in  London ;  to  the 
lail  edition  ot  which,  in  1746,  are  prefixed  hifto- 
ripal  memoirs  of  the  illuflrious  brothers  Cornelius 
and  John  De  Witt,  by  John  Campbell,  Efq. 

DB-WITTSBURGH,  a  town  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  on 
the  Sufquehannah,  155  miles  NW.  of  New  York, 

*  Dewlap,  n,  /.  [from  lapping  ox  hcking  the 
de.'W']  I.  The  flcih  that  hangs  down  from  the 
throat  of  oxen.— 

Large  rowles  of  fat  about  his  fhoulders  flung. 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  de<wlap  hung.  . 
,  Addifon* 

a.  It  is  ufed  in  Shakefpeare^  for  a  lip  flaccid  with 
age,  in  contempt. — 

And  fometimes.lurk  I  in  a  goffip's  bowl. 
In  very  likenefft  of  a  roafied  crab ; 
And  when  ftie  drinks  againft  her  lips  I  bob. 
And  on  the  wither'd  dewlap  pour  the  ale. 

*  DEWLAPT.  .adj^  Lfroro  de<ix)lap\  FurnifiiCd 
with  dewlaps.— 

The  dewhpt  bull  now  chafe*  along  the  plaii?i 

While  burning  love  ferments  in  ev'ry  vein.  Gajm 

DEWLAS,  a  village  in  Hereford  (hire. 

(i.^  DEWLISH,  a  river  in  Dorfetiliire. 

(i.JDewli&h,  a  town  feated  on  the  river 
(N®  I.)  near  Sturminfler. 

DEWLOE,  in  Cornwall,  near  E.  and  W.  Loe. 

DliWSBURG,  a  village  in  the  Weft  Riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  at  the  foot  of  ahill  to  the  W. of  Wake- 
field, 8  miles  SW.  of  Leeds.  It  has  fairs  Wed, 
before  May  aa,  and  Od.  10. 

DEWSTON,  in  Monmouthfli.  between  Llaa- 
vair  and  Caldicot. 

DEWSWELL,  a  village  S.  of  Hereford. 

(i.)  *  DEWWORM.  »./.  [from  de^  and 
fUform,]  A  worm  found  in  dew. — From  the  trout, 
the  dftW'ttvorntf  which  fome  call  the  lob-worin, 
and  the  brandling,  are  the  chief   IValton, 

(a)  D>w*W(iRM.    See  LuMBRicus,  N®  a. 

*  DEWY.  adj.  [homde<w]  i.  Refembling  dew  j 
partaking  of  dew.— 

From  the  earth  a  de^vy  mift 
Went  up,  anil  watcr'd  all  the  ground,  and  each 
Plant  of  the  field,  Milton. 
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t-  Moift  with  deur ;  rofcid. — 

His  dnay  locks  diftill'd 

Atnbrofia.  Milton. 

Befide«  the  fuccoar  which  cold  Ancien  yields. 

The  rocks  of  Hernicus  and  d^wj  fields.    Drjd. 

DEXBORO,  a  village  in  Devonihire. 
'   DEXTANSi  in  Roman  antiquity,  ten  ounces, 
Or  T^  of  their  libra.    See  Libra. 

(i.)*  DEXTER,  adj.  [Utin]  The  right;  not 
the  left.    A  term  ufed  in  Iieraldry. — 
My  mother's  blood 

Runs  on  the  dexter  check,  and  this  fintfter 

Bounds  in  my  fire's.  Shakefpeare* 

(i.)  Dexter,  in  heraldry,  an  ap{>el1ation  given, 
to  whatever  belongs  to  the  right  iide  of  a  ihield 
or  coat  of  arms :  thus  we  fay,  btnd  dexter^  dexter 
point  J  &c. 

•  DEXTERITY.  «./  [dexteritas,  Latin]  i. 
Readinefs  of  limbs ;  adivity ;  readinefs  to  at- 
tain (kill;  expertnefs.  i.  Readinefs  of  contH- 
vance ;  quicknefs  of  expedient ;  (kill  of  manage- 
ment — His  wifdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils, 
was  turned  farther  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  him- 
felF  from  dangers  when  they  pre(Ted  him,  than 
into  a  providence  to  prevent  and  remove  them  a- 
iar  oft  Bafo».— They  attempted  to  be  knaves, 
but  wanted  art  and  dexterity.  South. 

•  DEXTEROUS,  adj.  [dexter,  Lat.]  i.  Expert 
at  any  manual  employment;  adive;  ready:  as, 
a  dexterous  workman. — 

For  both  their  ^/jr/Voui  hands  the  lance  could 
wield.  Pope. 

3.  Expert  in  management ;  fubtle ;  full  of  expe- 
dients.—They  confine  themfelves,  and  are  dexte* 
rous  managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  produds 
of  that  corner,  with  which  they  content  them- 
felves. Locke. 

•  DEXTEROUSLY,  adv.  [from  dexterous,] 
Expertly:  flcilfully;  artfully.— The  magiftrate 
(bmetimes  cannot  do  his  own  office  dexteronjly^ 
but  by  ading  the  minifter.  South. — 

But  then  by  ftudy  was  to  cog  the  dice, 
'And  dexteroufif  to  throw  the  lucky  fice.  Dryd. 
»  DEXTRAL.  adj.  [dexter,  Lat.]  The  right ; 
not  the  left. — As  for  any  tunicles  or  fltins,  which 
ihoald  hinder  the  liver  from  enabling  the  dextral 
parts,  we  muft  not  conceive  it  diffufeth  its  virtue 
by  mere  irradiation,  bat  by  its  veins  and  proper 
veTlels.  Sroavn's  ^tdgor  Err^urs. 

•  DEXTRALITY.  «./.  {from  di^xtral'}  The 
ftate  of' being  on  the  right,  not  the  left,  (ide.— If 
there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the  right, 
and  fuch  as  arifeth  from  aconftant  root  in  nature, 
we  might  expe^  the  iaaic  in  other  animals,  whofe 
parts  are  alfo  differenced  by  dextraiity.  Broquft. 

-DEXTROCHERE,  or  Destrohere,  in  he- 
raldry, is  applied  to  the  right  arm  painted  in  a 
(hield,  fometimes  naked;  fometimes  clothed,  or 
adbmed  with  a  bracelet ;  and  fometimes  armed, 
or  holding  fome  moveable  or  member  ufcd  in  the 
arms. 

DE  Y,  the  title  of  the  fovereign  of  Algiers,  un- 
der the  protedion  of  the  grand  feignior.  A  prince 
under  ttris  title  was  appointed  by  the  fultan,  at 
the  requeft  of  the  Turkifh  foldiers,  in  17J0.   The 
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confider  the  grand  feignior  as  their  father;  fU 
ftate  as  their  nnother,  by  which  they  are  nouriih< 
ed  and  maintained ;  and  the  dey  as  the  brother  01 
the  ftate,  and  confe^uently  the  uncle  of  all  vhc 
are  under  his  doroimon.  Befides  the  age,  expe 
rience,  and  valour,  which  are  necefiary  qualifica 
tions  of  a  perfon  to  be  ele^ed,  he  muft  alfo  be  i 
native  Turk,  and  have  made  the  voyage  to  Mec 
ca.  He  has  no  guards,  nor  confiderable  retinue 
He  preHdes  at  the  divan,  and  is  moft  diftinguifli 
ed  by  the  refped  and  fubmiflion  which  are  paii 
him. 

DEYDESHEIM,  or  Didinesheim,  a  town  0 
France,  in  the  department  of  Mont-Tonnerre,  lati 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  anc 
biihopric  of  Spires.  It  is  14  miles  N  W.  of  Spins 

DEYNSE.    SeeDEiNSE. 

DEZIZE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  fup 
poled  to  be  the  place  where  the  prophet  Jeremiat 
wat  buried,  near  Cairo. 

DEZKAK,  a  town  of  Perflia,  in  the  provina 
of  Segeftan,  x  10  miles  ENE.  of  Zareng. 

DEZZA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  runs  tbrougt 
the  vale  of  Scalvse  into  the  Oglio. 

DFJEFAN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  countr| 
of  Yemen,  (ituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  Red  Sctj 
as  miles  W.  of  Abu-Arifch. 

DGIARON,  a  town  of  Parfia,  in  the  province 
of  Fariiftan,  84  miles  S.  of  Schiras. 

DHAR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country 
of  Malwa,  4%  miles  W.  of  Indore,  and  36  SSV^. 
of  Oudein. 

DHARMSALEH,  a  town  of  Thibet,  60  mikt 
from  Sarangpour. 

DHOOLPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  intlf 
country  of  Agra,  3a  miles  S.  of  Agra.  '! 

DHUL,  a  lake  of  Ada,  in  the  country  of  Caihhi 
mere,  5  miles  NE.  of  Caftiimere. 

(i  )  *  DIABETES.  »./  P<«/a«'V]  A  morbid co- 
pioufnefS'Of  urine  ;  a  fatal  colliquation  by  the  uri* 
nary  paffages.—- An  increafe  of  that  fecretion  may 
accompany  the  general  colliquations ;  as  in  flnxfs, 
he<5tic  fweats  and  coughs,  diabetes,  and  other  con* 
fumptions.  Derbam*s  Phyftco  Theoiogy. 

(a.)  Diabetes.    See  Medicine,  Index. 

*  DIABOLICAL.  7  adj.  (from  diabolus,  Latio  ] 

•  DIABOLICK.  JDcvilHh;  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  th^  devil ;  impious ;  atrocious ;  nc£i- 
rious ;  pertaining  to  the  devil.-- Does  not  the  am* 
bitious,  the  envious,  and  the  rtveng^ul  man  kooir 
very  well,  that  the  thirft  of  Wood,  andaffedation 
of  dominion  by  vidlence  and  oppreffion,  if  a  moft 
diabcliCGl  outrage  upofi  the  laws  of  God  and  Na- 
ture ?  L^EJiranre.— The  praaice  of  lying  »•  * 
diaboReal  exerciie,  and  they  that  ufe  it  are  devil  • 
children.  Ray. ^Dhmtied  fpirits  muft  needs  be  all 
envy,  defpair,  and  rage ;  and  have  fo  much  of  a 
diaboUcai  nature  in  them,  as  to  wtfh  all  fBca  to 
Ihare  their  mWery.  Attrrbuty. 

DIABOLONIS,  »./  a  very  hot  ftimulantcoo* 
fcdtion  prepared  and  fold  in  Naples, 
fi.)  DIABOLUS.    See  Devil. 

(1.)  DiABOLUS   MARINUS,  a  fpCCicS  of  RAli« 
(3.)  DiABOLUS    METALIORUM,    a   tltlc  gi««> 

by  chemifts  to  jupiter  or  tin ;  becauie,  when  in- 
corporated with  other  metals,  it  renders  them  in- 


term  dey,  in  the  Turkifli  language,  fignilies  an  wi-     — ^ , 

ele  by  the  mother's  fide;  and  the  reafon  of  the    capable  of  redudion,'  or  at  kaft  very  difficttltto 
denomination  is  this :  That  the  Turkilh  Military    undergo  that  operation.  _^,. 

DIABROSISf 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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'  ]>iAfiROSIS»  It./,  a  folutioa  of  cQDtinuity  by 
corrofioif. 

DIACATHOLICONi  an  ucfiverial  medidQe. 

DIACAUSTIC  cuR^E,  a  fpecies  of  the  cauftic 
curvet  formed  by  refraction. 

DfAC£NTROS,  the  fliorteft  diameter  of  the 
cQiptical  orbit  of  a  plaaet.  BaUej^. 

DIACHER,  a  tow9  of  Periiat  in  the  province 
of  Mazenderan,  %4  miles  SW.  of  Zaweh. 

DIACHYJLON,  in  pharmacyy  an  emollient  di* 
gellive  pSafter  composed  of  mucilages  or  vifcid 
jtticetdrawn  from  certain  plants.  See  Pharmacy. 

DIACINEMA,  in  furgeryy  the  removal  of  a 
booe  a  little  out  of  its  place.  JA* 

DIACLYSMA,  a  gargling  of  the  mouUu 

(i.)  •  DI ACODIUM.  Ji./  lU».Ai».]  The  fynip 
of  poppies. 

(i.)Di  ACODi  UM  is  alfo  called  j^rar/«/  dc  meconh. 

$CePHARMACY»  Ivi^jr. 

(i.)  •  DIACOUSTICS.  «./.  IfmMWfsu*.]  The 
dodrine  of  iounds« 

I    (i.)  Df  ACOUSTICS,  or  DiAFHONicsy  tbecon- 
[  deration  of  the  properties  of  reiraAed  ibundy  as 
I  Jtpafles  through  different  mediums.  See  Acoos- 
!  TICS.    The  word  is  formed  from  the  Greek  )#• 
pert  through*   which  intimates  a  paflltge ;  and 
mm  I  hear,  q.  J,  the  confideration  of  the  paflage 
«f  the  founds  we  hear.    See  Sound. 
I     DIARCII,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  a  faction 
\  It  Athens.    That  city  was  divided  into  two  par.- 
'  ties:  the  one  wiihed  for  an  oligarchy,  and  would 
inly  have  a  few  perfons  employed  in  the  govern* 
mcQt }  the  others  were  for  a  democratical  govem- 
nenty  wherein  the  whole  people  (hould  have  a 
fiure.    The  firft  were' called  Macrih  and  the  lat- 
ter ^r/i«;  the  latter  inhabiting  the  lower,  and 
the  former  the  4eh^,  or  upper  part  of  the  city.-^ 
The  laws  of  Solon  imported,  that  Pififtratus 
ihould  be  chief  of  the  diacrii ;  though  the  fcholi- 
^  on  Ariftophanes's  comedy  of  The  IVafpt^  af- 
fifma  that  Pandion  diilrihuted  rfie  quarter  of  the 
di^i  among  his  fons,  and  put  Lycus  at  their 
bead. 

DIACRISIS,  »./.  a  judging  of  difeafes  by  their 
fymptoms. 
Dl ACROMION,  a  medicine  made  of  onions. 
BIACRYDIUM,  or  Djagrydium,  in  phar- 
"Mcyi  a  preparation  of  fcammony.  AJb, 
DIACYDONIUM,  maiinalade  of  quinces. 
DIADELPHIA,  [from  ^  twice,  and  «5ix^^  a 
wher,]  the  17th  clafs  in  the  fexual  fyftem,  com- 
prehajdiDg  thofe  plants  which  bear  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  with  two  fets  of  united  ftamina  j  but 
thiacircumaance  muft  not  be  abfolutely  depend- 
ca  on.    They  are  the  pafilionaeei  of  Tournefort, 
.    ^^trregulares  Utr<»petah  of  RivinuS,  and  Uie /f* 
^y"*"^  ^^  ^y-    See  Botany,  Initxi   and 

.  (i)  •DIADEM.  «./.  Idiaiema,  Latin.]  1.  A 

tiara  •  an  enfign  of  royalty  bound  about  the  head 

«i  Eaftern  monarchs.— 

A  lift  the  eobler's  temples  ties. 
To  keep  the  hair  out  of  their  eyes ; 
jjrom  whence  'tis  plain  the  diadtmy 
laat  princes  wear  derives  from  them.      S<wifi. 

£ra      °*^^  ^  royalty  worn  on  the  head ;  the 
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A  crown, 

Golden  in  Ibew,  is  but  a  wreath  of  thomH  % 

Brings  dangers*  troubles,  cares,  and  fleepleff 
nights. 

To  him  who  wears  the  regal  iiadhn,      Milton. 

(s.)  DiADBM,  in  antiquity,  was  a  head-band  or 
fillet,  worn  by  kings  as  a  badge  of  their  royalty.  It 
was  made  of  filk,  thread,  or  wool,  and  tied  round 
the  temples  and  forehead,  the  ends  being  tied  be- 
hind, and  let  fall  on  the  neck.  Jt  was  pfually 
white,  and  quite  plain ;  though  fometimes  en^* 
broidered  with  gold,  and  fet  with  pearls  and  pre- 
cious (tones.  In  latter  times,  it  came  to  be  twift- 
ed  round  crowus,  laurels,  &c.  and  even  appears 
to  have  been  worn  on  divers  parts  of  the  body. 
See  Crown,  $  iii.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  verb,  ^mUm  to  gird. 

(i.)  DiAD£M,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  certain 
circles  or  rim«  ferving  to  ioclofe  the  crowns  of  fo- 
vereign  princes,  and  to  bear  the  globe  and  crofst 
or  the  flower  deluces,  for  their  creft.  The  crowns 
of  fovereigns  are  bound,  fome  with  a  greater,  and 
ibme  with  a  lefs  number  of  diadems.  The  ban- 
dage  about  the  heads  of  Moors  on  ibields  is  alio 
called  diadem^  in  blazoning;. 

*  DIADEMED,  adj.  [fitjm  Aadem^  Adorned 
with  a  diadem  ;  crowned. — 

Not  fo,  when  diadtm'd -with  rays  divine, 
Touch'd  with  the  flame  that  breaks  from  vir<- 
tue's  (hrine, 

Her  prieftlefs  mufe  forbids  the  good  to  die, 
And  opes  the  temple  of  eternity.  Poprm 

DIADOCHE  the  progrefs  of  a  dileafe. 
DIADOSIS.  [Ami»iitp  Greek.]  a  tradition. 

*  DIADROM.  n.  /.  [W3(«^m.]  The  time  in 
which  any  motion  is  performed;  the  time  in 
which  a  pendulum  performs  its  vibration. — A  gry 
is  one  tenth  of  a  line,  a  line  one  tenth  of  one  inch, 
an  inch  one  tenth  of  a  philofophical  foot,  a  phi- 
lofophical  foot  one  third  of  a  pendulum ;  whofe 
diadromjt  in  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees^ 
are  each  equal  to  one  fecond  of  time,  or  a  fiztietb 
of  a  minute.  Lockt. 

(i.)  *  DI^llESIS.  »./.  I5*«.i^i#.l  The  feparai. 
tion  or  disjundion  of  fyllables:  as  ae'n 

(1.)  Diuresis,  in  medicine,  is  the  confumln^ 
of  the  vefiels  of  an  animal  body,  when  from  foipe 
corroding  caufe  certain  paffages  are  made,  which 
naturally  ought  not  to  have  been ;  or  certain  na* 
tural  paHTages  are  dilated  beyond  their  ordinary 
dimenlions,  fo  that  the  humours  which  ought  to 
have  been  contained  in  the  velTels  extravaute  or 
run  out. 

(3.)  Diuresis,  in  forgery,  an  operation  ferving 
to  divide  and  feparate  the  part  when  the  continui- 
ty is  a  hindrance  to  the  cure. 

DIURETICS, »./.  Corrofive  medicines. 

DI-^TA,  [Aitfira,  Greek,]  a  courfe  of  diet. 


^fown.^ 


DUETETJE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kmd  •f 
judges,  of  which  there  were  two  forts  ;    viz. 

I.  D I  AT  ETA  CLE  ROT  I,  public  arbitrators, 
chofen  by  lot  to  determine  all  caufes  exceeding 
ten  drachms,  within  their  own  tribe,  and  from 
their  fentence  and  appeal  lay  tothe  fuperior  courta« 

ft.  DiArETiE  diallecterii,  private  arbitra- 
tors from  whofe  fentence  there  lay  no  appeaL 
They  always  took  an  o^  to  adminifter  juftice 
without  parUality.         ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^IJB^ 
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pliETETICS,  that  br.inch  of  medicine  which    of  his  do<5lnne, 
relates  to  the  rules  refpe^^^ing  food. 

DAFRRl,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  provinces 
of  Chorafan,  135  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

DIAGI-YPHICE,  the  art  of  cutting  orengra- 
ving  figures  on  metals,  fuch  as  feaU,  intaglios, 
matrices  of  letters,  &c.  or  coins  for  metals.  See 
Engraving 

DIAGNOSIS,  [from  Imyi*^^^^  Greek,  to  dif- 
iini^wjh^  the  diagnoftics  or  figns  of  a  difeafe.  See 
hext  article. 

(I.)  *  DIAGKOSTICK.  »./.  p*«yiM*^««.]  A 
fvmptom  by  which  a  difeafe  is  diftinguifhed  from 
others.— I  Ihall  lay  down  fome  indifputable  marks 
of  this  vice,  that  whenever  we  fee  the  tokens,  we 
tnay  conclirde  the  plague  is  in  the  houfe;— let 

us  hear  your  dla^nqfticks.  Collier  em  Prutr. One 

of  our  phyficians  proved  difappoidted  of  his  prog- 
'  nofticks,  or  rather  diagnoftkki,  Harvey  on  Cotr 
'fumtttions. 

(II.)Di  AGNOSTICS,  are  of  two  kinds  ;  viz. 

x:  Diagnostics,  adjunct,  are  common  to 
feveral  difeafes,  and  ferve  only  to  point  out  the 
diiference  between  difeafes  of  the  fame  fpecies : 

1.  Diagnostics,  pathognomonic,  are  thofe 
which  always  attend  the  difeafe,  and  diftinguilh 
it  from  all  others. 

(i.)  *  DIAGONAL,  adj.  (J««y«w^.]  Reachin?? 
■from  one  angle  to  another,  foasto  divide  a  paral- 
lelogram into  equal  parts. — The  monftrofity  of  the 
badger  is  ill-contrived,  and  with  fome  difadvan- 
tapc  ;  the  fliortnefs  being  fixed  unto  the  legs  of 
one  fulc,  that  niJ'^ht  have  been  more  properly 
placed  upon  the  dt (tp^onai  mo^tr^.  Bro^iun's  Fulgar 
ICrrourj, — All  fort  of  itones  compofed  of  granules, 
will  cut  and  rirve  in  any  dire<flion,  as  well  in  a  per- 
pendicular, or  in  a  i^ia^onalt  as  horizontally  ^nd 
pariUcl  to  the  fide  of  the  ftrata.  JVoodrojard. 

(t.)*  Diagonal.  »./.  Ifrom  the  adje<Stive  ]  A 
line  drawn  from  angle  to  nngle,  and  dividing  a 
.  fjunre  into  equal  parts.— When  a  man  has  in  hig 
mind, the  idea  of  two  lines,  viz.  the  fide  and  dia» 
j^naJ  of  a  fquare,  whereof  the  diagonal  is  an  inch 
long,  W  tnay  have  the  idea  alfo  of  the  divifion  of 
that  Hp.j  Into  a  certain  number  of  equal  'parts. 

(3.)  Diagonal,  in  geometry,  a  right'Hne  drawn 
acrofs  a  qiiavlrilatcral  figure,  from  one  angle  to 
.inotlicr;  by  fome  called  the  d'latneterj  and  by  o- 
th?rs  the  dinmctrcl^  of  the  figure.  See  Geometry. 

»  DTAGONALl.Y.  ad-v,  [from  diagonal.]  In  a 
2iai:ona!  direction. — The  right  and  left  are  not  de- 
fined by  philofophers  according  to  common  ac- 
ceptation, that  is,  n'fpe<Jtlvely  from  one  man  unto 
Another,  or  anyconftant  fite  in  each,  as  though 
that  Ihoiild  be  the  right  in  one,  which,  upon  con- 
front of  facing.  Hands  athwart  or  diagonally  unto 
^hc  .other ;  but  were  diftinguifiied,  according  unto 
tHi'rr  a<5t!vity  and  predominant  locomotion,  on 
eL:hcT  fide.  5r<?.uv.'j  P'ul^ar  Errourj, 
'  DIAGORA'^,  furnamed  the  jlt/jeijl,  lived  in 
the  9 1  ft  Olympiad.  He  was  not  a  native  of  Athens 
hnt  hs.*  pliilofophifed  there.  He  delighted  in  ma- 
king verfes,  and  had  compofed  a  poem  which  a 
Certain  poet  ftole  from  him.  He  fued  the  thief, 
who  fvvore  it  was  his  own,  and  got  glory  by  it. 
This  tempted  Diagoras  to  deny  a  Providence. 
The  Athenians  fumiuoncd  him  to  give  an  account 
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He  fled,  and  tkeyfet  a  price  u« 
pnn  his  keadj'promifing  a  reward  to  any  who 
ihould  kill  him ;  but  he  took  ihipping,  and  was 
-  caft  away.  •    • 

•  (i.)DIAGRAM.«./  [Uy^fif^x,]  A  delineation 
of  geometrical  »fi*ure8:  a  tnathematical  fchcme. 
— Many  a  fair  precept*in  poetry  i$  like  a  fecming 
demonftration  in  the  mathematidks ;  v^ry  fpecious 
in  the  diagram^  but  falling  in  the  mechanic  opN 
ration.  Dryden.^^WHy  do  not  tbefe  perfons  make 
a  diagram  of  thefe  cogitative  lines  and  angles,  and 
demonftrate  their  properties  of  perception  and 
•  appetite,  as  plainly  ai  we  know  the  other  proper- 
ties of  triangles  and  circles  ?  Bentlej, 

(a.)  Diagram,  among  ancient  mnficians,  the 
fame  with  the  fcale  of  th«  moderng.    See  Scalb. 

(i.)  DIAGRAPHIC,  or )  ndf.  belonging  to  the 

do  DIAGRAPHICAL.  J  defcriptive  arts. 

(a.)  DiAGRAPHic  ARTS,  the  art 8  of  painting, 
engravine,  and  fculpture^ 

*  DIAGRYDIATES.  n.  /.  [dsagrydium,  Lat. 
Strong  purgatives  made  with  diagrydinm.— All 
cholerick  humours  ought  to  be  evacuated  by  dui' 
grydiateu  mixed  with  tartar,  or  fome  acid,  or 
rhubarb  powd(»r.  Flojer. 

DIAGRYDIUM.    SeeDiACRYDiuM. 

DIAH,  DiAT,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabsto 
the  punilhment  of  retaliation.  By  the  Mahomf- 
tan  law,  a  brother,  or  the  next  relation  of  a-mur- 
dered -perfon,  ought  to  take  part  againft  the  mur- 
derer, and  demand  his  blood  in  reparation  for  the 
murder.  Before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  the  Aral* 
had  a  cuftom  of  putting  a  fireeman  of  their  prifon- 
ers  to  death,  in  lieu  of  ever  (lave  they  loft  in  bat- 
tle, and  a  man  for  every  woman  that  was  killed. 
But  Mahomet  regulated  the  laws  of  rcprifal ;  di- 
recting in  the  Alcoran,  by  the  diet,  that  a  finee- 
man  ftiould  be  required  for  a  freeman,  and  a  Have 
for  a  (lave.  The  Turks,  probably  in  confequence 
of  this  law,  formerly  maflacred  almoft  all  their 
prifoners  of  war,  but  they  now  content  themfelves 
with  endaving  and  felling  them. 

DIAHEXAPLA,  >  among    fanicrs,     a    com- 

DIAHEXAPLE,  \  pound  medicine,  fo  called 
from  its  containing  fix  ingredients,  viz.  birthwort 
and  gentian  roots,  juniper  berries,  bay  berries, 
myrrh,  and  ivory  fhavings.  It  is  commended  for 
colds,  confumptions,  purfinefs,  ^nd  many  other 
diforders  in  Korfes. 

(i.)  *  DIAL.  n.f.  [dlale,  Sk/nwn]  A  plat? 
marked  with  lines,  where  a  band  or  (hadow  (heft's 
the  hour.-T 

O,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  fliort : 

To  fpend  that  (hortnef*  bafely  were  too  lorg* 

Though  life  did  rid^  upon  a  dial's  point, 

Still  ending  at  th'  arrival  of  an  hour.  Shai, 
—If  the  motion  Ijc  very  flow,  we  perceive  it  not: 
we  have  no  fenfe  of  the  accretive  motion  of  plant* 
or  animals ;  and  the  fly  ftiadow  fteals  away  upon 
the  dial,  and  the  quickeft  eye  can  difcover  no 
more  than  that  it  is  gone.  GlanvHk, 

(a.)  Dial  is  derived  from  the  Latin  <//>j,  day, 
becanfc  it  indicates  the  hour  of  the  day.  1  be  '"j* 
cients  alfo  called  it  Sciatherivm,  from  its  cffeft 
by  the  fhadow.  A  dial  is  an  inftrument  of  very 
great  impofrtance ;  for,  though  we  may  be  wcfl 
provided  with  clocks  and  watches,  to  (how  time; 
yet  thefc  a«  =B>t.,i  to^  ^e^oj^^^.  go  wrorp. 


ind  iap:  confequently  tbey  will  often  require  to  was  called  interrogation :  then,  fyllogifm  being:  lafd 


be  r?i:u!tted  by  fome  invariable  .inftrument,  as  a 
dial;  which,  befng  rightly  conftrudM  and  tloly 
placed,  will  always,  by  means  of  the  fun,  inform 
w  of  tbe  true  folar  time ;  which  being  corre^ed 
by  the  equation  table  publifhed  annually  iii  tbe 
ephemerides,  almanacks,  and  other  books,  witl 
be  the  mean  time  to  which  clocks  and  watches 
are  to  he  fet.    See  Dialling. 

DIALACCA,  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine  in  which 
tfe  chief  ingredient  is  lacca. 

li.;  •  DIALECT.  »./.  ^sxXiKl^.']  I.  The  fiih- 
dJriSOT  of  language ;  as  the  Attic,  Doric,  Ionic, 
JSolic dialeds.  a.  Style;  manner  of  expreffion. 
—When  themfelves  do  pracftife  that  whereof  they 
write,  they  change  their  dialrS ;  and  thofe  words 
*ll»ef  fliun,  as  if  there  were  in  them  fome  fecret 
fing.  Hooker.  3-  Language ;  fpecch. — 
In  her  youth 

There  is  a  prone  and  fpccchlefs  dialeS^ 

Such  as  moves  men.  Sbak. 

r-Ifthe  coniferring  of  a  kindnefs  did  not  bind  the 
'pftibn  upon  whom  It  was  conferred,  to  the  re- 
turns ofgratitude,  why,  in  the  univerfal  dialed  of 
tbc  world,  arc  tindnefles  ftill  called  obligations  I 
Ssatlh  "  '  "' 

li.)  OuLECT  is  an  appellation  given  to  the  Ian- 


afide,  the'  phiTofophers  did  all  by  dialogue ;  it  lay^ 
ing  on  the  refpondent  to  conclude  and  argue  from 
the  feveral  conceflions  made.  TTie  b.ft  partof  Ze-» 
no's  dialeAics,  Efirisi»,  was  contentious,  or  the 
art  of  difputing  jtnd  contradiding  5  though  forties 
particularly  Laertius,  afcribethis  p:irt  to  Protago- 
ras a  difcipie  of  Zeno.  IL  The  td  is  the  dialefficd 
megaric/ty  whofe  author  is  Euclid,  not  the  mathe- 
matician, but  another  of  Mcgira:  He  gave  much 
into  the  method  of  Zeno  and  Protagoras ;  thougH 
there  are  two  things  appropriated  to  him :  the 
firft,  that  he  impugned  the  deraonftratlons  of  o- 
thers,  not  by  alTimiptions,  but  conclufions )  con^ 
tinually  making  illations,  a  proceeding  from  con- 
fequence  to  confequence ;  the  fecond,  that  he  fct 
afide  all  arguments  drawn  fromcomparifons  of 
fimilitude  as  invalid.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Eu* 
bulides,  from  whom  the  fophiftic  way  of  reason- 
ing iff  faid  to  Ik?  derived.  In  his  time  the  art  is 
defcribecj  as  manifold :  mentiensy  fallens,  elfSra^f 
obvelatOy  drcevalhy  cornutdy  and  calva.  See  So- 
PHisw.  IH.  The  3d  is  the  diaheHcs  of  Plato, 
which  he  propofes  as  a  kind  of  analyfis  to  direft 
the  human  mind,  by  dividing,  de&ning,  and  bring- 
ing things  to  the  firft  truth  v  where  being  arrived, 


and  ftopped  there  a  little,  it  applies  itfelf  to  ex- 
pa^  of  a  province,  rn  fo  far  as  it  diffei^  from  pMii  fenfible  things^  but  with  a  view*  to  return  to 
tiut  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  term  is  particu-  #the  firft  truth  where  alone  it  can  reft.  Such  \%  the 
hriy  ufed  in  fpcaking  of  the  ancient  Greek,' where-  idea  of  Plato's  analyfis.  IV.  The  4th  is  Ariflotle^s 
^rfiere  were  4  dialeds ;  (ice  §  i.  ^e/I  i,).each  of  diale8ia ;  containing  the  dodrineof  fitnple  words, 
^wfcich  was  a  pierfedt  language  in  its  kind,  that  delivered  in  his  book  of  Pnedicaments ;  the  doc- 
tor place  in  certain  countries,  ayd  had  peculiar  trineofpropofitions,  inhisbook/)^M«'ryr^/a^/W; 
jgWes.  -  In  Creat  Britain,  befides  the  two  grand  and  that  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  fyllogifm,  in  lis 
'5wftsofEngliihandScotch,almoft  every  county  boots  of  Analytics,  Topics,  and  Elertchr.fes.  V. 
.Mil  dialed  of  \U  own,  all  differing  confiderably  The  ^h  is  the  dtaliSUs  of  the  Stoics  9  which  the/ 
.» pronunciation,  accertt,  and  tone,  although  oHe    call  apart  of  philofophy,  and  divide  ittto  rhetoric 


.and  tbe  fame  langu^g^. 

OlALECmCA.    See  Dialectics,  §  a,  3. 

(i.)  ♦  DLALECTICAL.  adj.  [ft-ora  diuU^icA,'] 
Jogical;  argumcrttal.— Thofe  dialraical  fabtlcties 
tiie  fchoolmeiJ  employ  about  ph>^flolo^ical 


and  dialedic ;  to  which  fome  add  the  definitive^ 
wberebythings  are  juftly  defined  ;  comprehendiiii; 
likewife  the  canons  or  criterions  of  truth.  The 
Stoics^  befor^  they  treat  of  fyllogifms,  have  two 
principal  places ;  the  (me  about  the  fignification 


.ttyfterics,  more  declare  the  wit  of  him  that  ufes    of  words,    the  other   about  the  thinjfs  fignified. 
twm,  than  increale  tbe  knowledge  of  fobcr  lovers    On  occafion  of  the  firft,  they  conSder  abundance 


rflnjlh.  Boyle, 

■\i.)  DiALKctiCAL  A^GiTMENTs,  fuch  as  are 
Ban^y  pK)babIe,  but  do  .not  convince.  B/Jthy, 

DULECTICALLY,  adv.  in  a  dialedical  man- 

do  *  DIALECTICK.  «./.  [>«Xf**Ji«.,.]  Logick  ; 
^  (v  id  of  reafoning. 

(aODuLscTics,  in  the  literary  hfttory  of  the 
*Bcient8,  that  branch  of  lo^ic  which  taught  the 
^*j)e«3iid  modes  of  reafoning.    See  Logic,  Part 


of  things  belonging  to  the  grammarian*s  province  t 
what,  and  how  many  letters ;  what  is  a-  word,/ 
didion,  fpeech,  &c.  On  occafion  of  the  latter, 
they  confider  things  themfelvcs,  not  as  without 
the  mind,  but  as  in  it,  received  in  it  by  means  of 
the  fenfes.  Accordingly,  they  firft  teach,  that  rtil 
fit  in  inteileSfUi  quod  non  priusfuerh  in  fen  u ;  "  whcCt- 
ever  is  in  the  mind  came  thither  by  the  fenfes ;" 
and  that  aac  incurfione/w,  as  Plato,  who  meets  the 


p,    ^_^  ^  .«.^,  *«..  fight";  autfnrilituJinet  as  Ccefar  hy  his  effigy  ;  out 

,^-    ZenoEleates  was  the  firft  who  difcovered  froportioncy  either  by  enlarging  as  a  giant,  or  by 

« «e  natural  feries  of  principles  and  Conclufions  ob-  diminifhing  as  a  pygmy ;  aut  tranflaiioney  as  a  Cy- 

jTitdin  reafoniug,  and  formed  an  art  thereof  in  clops;  aut  compofitione,  as  a  Cehtaur;  aut  copitii}" 


,  fcrm  of  a  dialogue  j  which,  for  this  reafon,  was 

t^diaieftUa, 

tj.) Dialectics,  akctent.   The  dialedica  of 

.  *f^»entt  is  uHially  divided  into  feveral  kinds  : 

*•  The  firftiwas  thfe  elc'aticay  that  of  Zeno  Eleates, 

7"di  was  threefold  ;  a>/«.  confecutionemy  'eofloquu- 

lUJWi  ^xideotitgntsontdfi  ;,Tht  fitft  confiding  of 

|.  2[2jJ*f  ^Wucing  or  drawing  conclufions.    The 

:  ^^*  *c  «rt  of  dialogue ;    which  becanrie  of 
m  timverfal  nfe  in  philofophy,  that  all  reafoning 


rioy  as  death ;  aut  pHvatioHe,  as  a  blind  man, 
VL  The  6th  is  Epiiurui^s  dialeSics ;  for  though  he 
feems  to  have  defpifed  dialedic,  he  cultivated  it 
with  vigour.  He  was  only  averfe  to  that  of  the 
Stoics ;  who  he  thouffht  attributed  too  much  ta 
it,  as  pronouncing  hmi  alone  wife  who  was  wtlir 
verfed  in  dialedics.  For  this  reafon,  Epicurus, 
feeming  to  fet  afide  the  common  dialedics,  htd 
recourfe  to  another  way ;  vr*.  to  certain  canou» 
which  he  fubftitutcd  in  their  ftcad^  the  coWedion 


D    I    A 


^'hereof  be  called  canonica  ;  and  as  all  quefliona 
in  philofophy  are  either  de  re  or  de  'vo^e^  he  gave 
fcparate  ru  les  for  'each .    See  £  p  i  c  u  R  £  a  n  s. 

DIAL]EIMMA»  among  phyGciane,  the  interval 
between  the  paroxyfms  of  a  fever.  \3<ii7<>/. 

DIALEIPSIS,  in  furgery,  the  hollovvil^rs  of  a 
Wound  :  the  fpace  between. 

DIALEXIS,  {CimXAiti^  Gr.]  a  dtfputation. 

DIALIA9  in  antiquity,  facrifices  performed  by 
the  ilamen  dialis.    Sc  Flam  en. 

(i.)  DIAI^IS,  in  antiquity,  a  Latin  t<^m  figni  y- 
ing  fomething  that  belongs  to  Jupiter.— T]ie  word 
is  formed  from  A«f,  the  genet ive  of  zn/f,  jfupiter. 

(«.)  DiALis  I^LAM£N,  a  pHeft  of  Jupiter.  See 
Flamen.  X 

*  DIALIST.  «•/.  Ifrom  diaL]  A  conftruiAcr 
of  dials.— 'ScientiBck  dialift$^  by  the  geometric^ 
confiderations  of  linesi  have  found  out  rules  to 
mark  out  the  irregular  motion  of  the  (hadow  in 
all  latitudes*  and  on  alF  planes.  Moxon* 

DIALITHA,  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
,a.  woi-d  ufed  to  exprefs  the  elegant  ornaments 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  compoied  of  gold 
and  gems.  They  alfo  called  thefe  Lithocolla, 
9.  d.  cemented  Itoncs  or  gems  |  the  gold  being 
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in  this  cafe  as  a  cement  to  hold  the  (tones  togt 
ther.  They  wore  bracelets  and  other  ornaments 
things  about  their  habits  thus  made ;  and  tfad 
cups  and  table-furnitUrei  for  magnificent  tieal 
were  of  t'e  iame  kind.  The  green  ftones wd 
found  to  fucceed  beft  of  all  in  iheie  things ;  ai 
the  emerald  and  greeni^  topaz,  of  as  we  call  i 
cbryfolite^  were  itioft  in  efteem  for  this  purpoJ 
This  ufe  of  the  ftones  eJLplains  what  Pliny  vei 
often  fays  of  them  in  his  defcription :  Nihil jtuB 
dim  aurem  decttf  *  Nothing  becomes  gold  better 
this  he  fays  of  the  green  topaz  or  chryfolite ;  a 
this  and  many  other  like  paflTages  have  great 
perplexed  the  critics^  who  did  not  hit  upon  tt 
explication* 

DtALlUM,  in  botany^  a  getius  of  the  m(» 
gynia  order  belonging  the  diandria  clafs  of  pUn 
The  corolla  is  regular  and  pentapetalous ;  there 
no  calyx ;  the  Aamina  are  at  the  upper  fide  oft 
receptacle. 

DIALLAGE,  [Aiax>*yu,  Gr.]  in  rhetoric,  a 
gure,  wherein  many  arguments  are  adduced^  I 
none  of  them  conclufive. 

DIALLEL  Lines,  in  geometry>  fuch  as  mo 
crofs  or  cut  one  another* 


^D  *  I    A    L    L    I    N    G. 
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INTRODUCTION* 

DIAtLlNO.  ».  /.  Lfrom  diaL]  The 
fciaterick  fcience^  the  knowledge  of 
fhadow ;  the  &&.  of  conftrudting  dials  on  which 
the  (hadow  may  fiiew  the  hour. 

(a.)  Dialling  noay  be  more  accurately  defined^ 
the  art  of  drawing  dials  upon  any  given  furface, 
whether  plane  or  curved* 

(3,)  This  art  is  of  great  antiquity,  for  we  read 
In  Ifaiah,  xxxviii,  8.  of  the  dial  of  Aha  £  vvho  be- 
gan to  reign  400  years  before  Alexander,  and  with- 
in ii  years  of  the  building  of  Rome. 

(4.)  Among  the  ancients  An Axi ME NEs  the  Mi- 
lefian,  and  Thales,  are  faid  to  have  made  dials, 
and  Vitruvius  mentions^one  made  by  the  ancient 
Chaldee  hiftorian  Berosus,  on  a  reclining  plane 
ilmod  parallel  to  the  equator. 

(5.)  Aristarchus  of  Samos  invented  the  he«> 
mifpherical  dial,  and  there  were  at  the  fame  time 
fome  fpherical  ones,  with  a  needle  for  a  gnomon^ 
The  difcus  of  Ariftarchus  was  an  horizontal  dial 
with  its  rim  raifed  up  all  around  to  prevent  the 
fhadow  from  (tretching  too  far. 

(6.)  It  was  late  before  the  Romans  became  ac- 
quainted with  dials.  The  firft  fun  dial  at  Rome 
was  fet  up  by  Papirius  Cursor,  about  A.  U.  C. 
460;  before  which  time  fays  Pliny  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  account  of  time  but  by  the  fun's 
riling  and  fetting  j  it  was  fet  up  at  or  near  the 
temple  of  Quirinus,  but  was  very  inacurate.  A- 
bout  30  years  after,  M.  Valerius  MeOala  being 
confuii  brought  out  of  Sicily  another  dial,  which 
he  fet  up  on  a  pillar  near  the  roftrum  ^  but  becaufe 
it  was  not  made  for  that  latitude,  it  did  not  (hew 
the  time  truly.  They  made  ufe  of  it  99  years  5 
^U  Martius  Fhilippus  fet  up  another  more  &uiOl* 


(7.)  The  firft  profe(red  writer  on  dialling  Is  CI 
Vius  $  who  demonftrates  both  the  theory  anU 
operations,  afler  the  rigid  manner  of  the  am 
mathematicians ;  but  with  fo  much  intricacy^ 
few  perhaps  ever  read  them  alU  Dt'clialesl 
Ozanam  give  much  eatier  demonftratioos  in  d 
"  Cour/ejf  and  Wotfius  in  his  Element j,  M.  PicI 
has  given  a  new  method  of  tnaking  large  dial%] 
calculating  the  hour  lines ;  and  Me  De  la  Hii% 
his  DiaJinxi  printed  in  i683f:^geometn'calmedl 
of  drawing  hour  lines  frpm  certain  points  del 
tnined  by  obfervation.  Eberhafdus  Welpcro^ 
1615,  publifhed  his  Dialings  wherein  helaysdrt 
a  method  of  drawing  the  primary  dials  on  a  vf 
eafy  foundation.  The  fame  foundation  is  defi[| 
bed  at  length  bv  Sebaftian  Munflery  in  his  J{N 
mtnta  Mathematical  piiblilhed  iu  1 551* 

(8.)Sturmius,  in  167*,  publifbed  a  new  « 
tion  of  Welperus's  DialUigr  with  the  addition 
a  whole  fecond  part,  about  inclining  and  declinii 
dials,  &c.  In  1708^  the  iatne  work,  with  Stt 
mius's  additions,  was  republifhed  with  the  adi 
tion  of  a  fourth  part,  containing  Picard's  and  ( 
la  Hire's  methods  of  drawing  large  dials.  PaU 
fon,  Michael,  and  MuUer,  have  each  wrote  i 
dialling,  in  the  German  tongue ;  Coetfius  in  I 
HorologiografbiaPlana^  printed  in  1689;  Cau 
penius,  in  his  -Gnomoniea  Mecbanica ;  Bion,  in  I 
Vfe  of  Mathematical  Inftrumenti  ;  the  late  ingcoio" 
Mr  Fergufon,  in  his  ^leS  LeBwra ;  Mr  Emcrfo 
in  his  Dialings  and  Mr  W.  Jones,  in  his  hip 
mental  Dialing, 

Section  I.    Definitioiis. 

(9 .)  A  D 1 A  l  is  a  furface,  which  is  generally  plaB 
upon  which  lines  are  defcribed  in  fuch  a  maonc 
that  the  (hadow  of  a  w^cf r^qi^  19C  ^^  "PP*'  ^^ 
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of  aoother  plane,  erected  perpendicularly  on  the    by  a  falid  plane  ABCD,  in  the  rational  horizon  of 
tanner,  may  ihow  the  true  time  of  the  day.  -       •  .    «^ 


(10.)  TJie  edge  of  the  plane  by  which  the  time 
of  the  day  is  found,  is  called  the  Stile  ofibediol^ 
vhich  muft  be  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis;  and 
the  line  on  which  the  fa  id  plane  is  ere<fiedy  U  call* 

eil  tt>e  SI7BSTI1.E. 

(xi.)  The  angle  included  between  the  fubftile 


London,  one  halt  of  the  axin  KP  would  be  above 
the  plane,  and  the  nther  half  below  it ;  and  if, 
ftraight  lines  were  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
plane  to  thofe  points  where  its  circumference  is 
cut  by  the  hour  circles  of  the  fphere,  thofc  lines 
would  be  the  hour  lines  of  a  horizontal  dial  .for 
Londdn ;  for  the  fliadow  of  the  axis  would  fait 


and  ftile»  is  called  the  eletation  or  height  of  upon  each  particular  hour  line  of  the  dial,  when 


tbtfiie. 

(i3.)  Thofe  dials  whofe  planes  are  parallel  to 
tKe  plane  of  the  horizon*  are  called  horizomtal 
DIALS ;  and  thofe  dials  whofe  planes  are  perpen- 
t^ar  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  are  called  ver- 
tical or  ERECT  DIALS. 

{13.)  Thofe  ereft  dials,  whofe  planes  direAly 


it  fell  upon  the  like  hour  circle  of  the  fphere. 

(»y.)  If  the  plane  which  cuts  the  fphere  be  up- 
right, as  AFCG,  Fi^,  ».  touching  the  given  place 
(London)  at  F,  and  diredly  facing  the  meridian  of 
London,  it  will  then  become  the  plane  of  an  eredt 
direA  fouth  dial  \  and  if  right  lines  be  drawn  from 
its  centre  E  to  thofe  points  of  its  circumlerence 


front  the  north  or  fouth,  are  called  direct  north    where  the  hour  circles  of  the  fphere  cut  it,  thefe 


or  SOUTH  dials;  and  all  other  ered  dials  are 
called  DSCLiNERs,  bec^ufe  their  planes  are  turn- 
ed away  from  the  north  or  fouth. 

(14.)  Thofe  dials  whofe  planes  are  neither  para- 
Id  DOT  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
arf  called  inclining  or  reclining  dial^,  ac- 
,  cording  as  their  planes  make  acute  or  obtufe  an- 
^  with  the  horizon  ;  and  if  their  planes  are  alfo 
tvned  afide  from  facing  the  fouth  or  north,  they 
St  caDed  declhtiag  itulining  or  dtcl'unng  reclimng 

(15.)  The  interfeAion  of  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
vhh  that  of  the  meridian,  paffing  through  the  flile, 
0  called  the  meridia*m  of  the  dial,  or  the 

iU>Vt  LINE  OP  XIL 

{16.)  Thofe  meridians,  whofe  planes  pafs  through 
theftiJc,  and  make  angles  of  ij,  30,  45*  60,  75, 
nd  90  degrees  with  the  meridian  of  the  place 
(which  marks  the  hour  line  of  XH.)  are  called 
HOUR  circles;  and  their  interfedtions  with  the 
piaoeof  the  dial  are  called  hour-lines. 

(17.)  In  all  declining  dials,  the  fubftile  makes  an 
angle  with  the  hour  line  of  XII.  and  this  angle  is 
called  the  Hfiance  of  the  fubfiile  from  the  meridian, 

(18.)  The  declining  plane's  difference  of  longi- 
tode,  IS  the  angle  formed  at  the  interfedtion  of  the 
tile  and  plane  of  the  dial,  by  two  meridians ;  one 


will  be  the  hour  lines. of  a, vertical  or  dire<5l  fouth 
dial  for  London,  to  which  the  hours  are  to  be  fet 
as  in  the  figure,  (contrary  to  thofe  on  a  horizon- 
t^d  dial,)  and  the  lower  half  £^  of  the  axis  will 
caft  a  fhadow  on  the  hour  of  the  day  in  this  dial, 
at  tlie  fame  time  that  it  would  fall  upon  the  like 
hour  circle  of  the  fphere,  if  the  dial  plane  was  not 
in  the  way. 

(la.)  If  the  plane  (dill  facing  the  meridian}  be 
made  to  incline,  or  recline,  any  given  number  of 
degrees,  the  hour  circles  of  the  fphere  will  ftill 
cut  the  edge  of  the  plane  in  thofe  points  to  which 
the  hour  lines  mufl  be  drawn  ftraight  from  the 
centre;  and  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  caft  a  (ha- 
dow  on  thefs  lines  at  the  refpe^tlve  hours. 

(»3.)  The  like  will  ftill  hold,  if  the  plane  be 
made  to  decline  by  any  given  number  of  degrees 
from  the  meridian  towards  the  eaft  or  weft :  pro- 
vided the  declination  be  lefs  than  90  degrees,  or 
the  reclination  be  lefs  than  the  co^latitude  of  the 
place :  and  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  be  a  gnomon, 
or  ftile,  for  the  dial.  But  it  cannot  be  a  gnomon, 
when  the  declination  is  quite  90  degrees,  nor  when 
the  reclination  is  equal  to  the  co-latitude;  becaufe, 
in  thefe  two  cafes,  the  axis  has  no  elevation  above 
the  plane  of  the  dial.  And  thus  it  appears,  that 
the  plane  of  every  dial  reprefents  the  plane  of 


of  which  paifes  through  the  hour  line  of  XII.  and    fome  great  circle  upon  the  earth  \  and  the  gnomon 


the  other  through  the  fubftile. 

SiCT.n.    Illustration  of  the  Principles  qf 
Dialliiig.    See  Plates  CI— CV. 

(19.)  If  the  whole  earth  aPep^  Fig,  i.  were  tranf- 
pent,  and  hollow,  like  a  fphere  of  glafs,  and  had 
iUeqoator  divided  into  14  equal  parts  by  fo  many 


the  earth's  axis,  whether  it  be  a  fmall  wire  as  in 
the  above  figures,  or  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate,  as 
in  the  common  horizontal  dials. 

(24.)  The  whole  earth,  as  to  its  bulk,  h  but  i 
point,  if  compared  to  its  diftance  from  the  fun  ; 
and  therefore,  if  a  fmall  fphere  of  glafs  be  placed 
upon  any  part  of  the. earth's  furface,  fo  that  its 


owidian  femicircles,  « ,  ^,  ^  d^  e^f  g^  Sec,  one  of   axis  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  the 


which  is  the  geographical  meridian  of  any  given 
Pte^  as  London,  (which  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  the 
P«nt  A  ()  and  if  the  hours  of  XII.  vere  marked 
at  ti)e  equator,  both  ppon  that  meridian  and  the 
W>fite  one,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  hours  in  .order 
J"  the  reft  of  the  meridians,  thofe  medians  would 


fphere  have  fuch  lines  upon  it,  and  fuch  planes 
within  it,  as  above  defcribed  1  it  will  ihow  the 
hours  of  the  day  as  trulv  as  if  it  were  placed  at 
the  earth's  centre,  and  the  fhell  of  the  earth  vrcre 
as  tranfparent  as  glafs. 

^ ,  „.^.^  «,^.. «.«..•  „w^«       (15.)  Bat  bec^ufe  it  is  impoflfible  to  have  a  hoi- 

j*  the  hour  circles  of  London :  then,  if  the  fphere  low  fphere  of  glafs  perfeAly  true,  b  own  round  a 
Man  opaque  axis,  as  PE^,  terminating  in  the  folid  plane (  or  if  it  was,  we  could  not  get  at  the 
PwttP  and  pf  the  (hadow  of  the  axis  would  fall  plane  within  the  glafs  to  fet  it  in  any  given  pofw 
Jjjw  every  particular  meridian  and  hour,  when  tion ;  we  make  ufe  of  a  wire  fphere  to  explain  the 
?*  fw  came  to  the  plane  of  the  oppofite  meridian,  principles^of  dialling,  by  joining  24  femicircles  to^ 
^w<Hikiconfcqnently  (bow  the  time  at  London,  gether  at  the  poles,  and  putting  a  thin  flat  plate 
*«  at  an  other  places  on  the  meridiaji  of  London,  of  brafs  within  it.  See  Fig*  i.  and  ^. 
tao»)  If  this  fphere  were  cut  through  the  middle  G  g  *  S^cr, 
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III.    Djajllivc  by  the  Terrestrial 
Globe. 


(26)  A  coitinrjon  plobe  of  14  inches  diameter, 
has  generally  24  meridian  fcmlcircle«  drawn  upon 
it.  If  fuch  a  globe  br  elevated  to  the  latitude  of 
any  given  place,  and  tumed  about  until  one  of 

.thefe  meridians  cut  the  horizon  in  the  north  point, 
■v^'here  the  hour  oiXll  is  fuppofed  to  be  marked, 

-  the  reft  of  the  meridians  will  cut  the  horizon  at 
the  refpe^ive  diftances  of  all  the  other  hours  from 
XII.  Then  if  thefe  points  oP  diflatice  be  marked 
on  the  horizon,  and  the  globe  be  taken  out  of  the 
horizon,  and  a  flat  board. or  plate  be'put  into  its 
place,  even  with  the  furface  of  the  horizon ;  and 
if  ftraight  lines  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  Uic 
board,  to  thoie  point?  of  diftance  on  the  horizon 
which  were  cut  by  the  24  meridian  fcmicircles; 
thefe  lines  will  be  the  hour  lines  of  a  horizTital 
dial  for  that  latitude,  the  edge  of  whofe  jinomon 

,inuft  be  in  the  \^ry  fame  frtuation  that  the  axis  of 
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north  point  of  the  horizon  •  and  then  turn  thi 
globe,  until  the  firft  meridian  (which  is  that  a 
London  on  the  Englifh  terrellrial  globe)  cuts  tb 
north  point  of  the  horizon,  and  fet  the  hour  indc 
to  XII  at  noon.  Then  turning  the  globe  wcfl 
ward  until  the  index  points  fucccfiively  to  I,  fi 
III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the  afternoon,  or  until  u 
."P>  Ah  60,  75,  and  90  degrees  of  the  e(;uatorpi 
under  the  brazen  meridian,  the  tirll  n:eridian  \ 
the  globe  will  cut  the  hofizon  in  the  followis 
numbers  of  degrees  from  the  north  towards  || 
eaft,  viz*  iij,  24t»  38tt  5.Vf»  7i-iV>  ^'^^.d  94 
.  which  arc  the  refpedive  diftances  of  the  abbi 
hours  from  XII  upon  the  plane  of  the  boria^ 
To  trasfer,  thefe,  and  the  reft  of  the  hours,  tn 
horizontal  plane,  draw  the  parallel  right  lines  i 
and  db,  F'tg.  3.  upon  that  plane,  as  Ur  from  ei 
other  as  is  equal  to  the  intendea  thicknefs  of  | 
gnomon  or  llile  of  the  dial,  and  the  fpace  indgj 
between-  them  will  be  the  meridian  or  iwel 
o'clock  Ine  on  the  dial.     Crofs  this  meridian 


'the  globe  wa«,  before  it  wis  talun  out  of  the  ho-    right  angles  with  the  iix  o'clock  line  k  /?,  ardf 
-.: .i-_^  :-    xu- : .     n.        ,  ,      tig  ouc  foot  of  the  compalfcB  lu  the  interfc^ 

a^  as  a  centre,  defcribe  the  quadrant  k  e  ^  '^M 
convenient  radius  or  opening  of  the  coirpaij 
then,  fjttinjj  one  foot  m  the  intcife<fiion  |&,  ^ 
centre,  with  tjic  fame  radius  defcribe  the  9 
drant/^,  apd  divide  each  quadrant  into  90  «( 
parts  or  degrees,  as  in  the  figure.  1 

(30.)  As  the  hour  line^are  lefsriiftant  fromel 
other  about  noon  than  in  any  other  part  o£J 
dial,  it  is  bt'ft  to  have  the  centres  of  thtfe  qfl| 
rants  at  a  little  diAance  fiom  the  centre  of  tb^J 
al  plane,  on  the  fide  oppofite  to  XII.  in  ordrt 
enlarge  the  hour  difiances  thereabouts,  under«| 


nzon;  that  is,  the  gnomon, mu ft  make  an  angle 
v.ith  tlse  plane  o?  the  dial,  equal  to  the  latitude  of 
•the  place  for  which  the  dial  is  made. 

{17.)  If  the  pole  of  the  globe  be  elevated  to  the 
co-latitude  of  tue  given  place,  and  any  meridirm 
be  brought  to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  the 
rifl  of  the  pneridians  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the 
refpetftive  diftarpes  of  all  the  hours  from  XII,  for  a 
dired  fouth  dial,  whofe  gnomon  muft  be  an  angle 
•  with  the  plane  of  the  dial,  equal  to  the  co-latitude 
.  of  the  p'ace;  and  the  hours  muft  l>e  fet  the  con- 
trary way  on  this  dial  to  what  they  are  on  the  ho- 
rizontal. 
(28.)  But.  if  the^lobc  have  more  than  24  meri- 


fame  angles  on  the  plane.  Thus,  the  centre  of| 
,  ilian  femiprcles  upon  it,  we  muft  take  the  following  plane  is  at  C,  but  the  centres  of  thequadrantlj 
Xti^Xho6iorTk\7iV\\\%  horizontal ZTiiXfoutb  dials,  Ele-  at  tf  and  b.  Lay  a  ruler  over  the  point  ^  (15 
vate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of  the  plape,  and  turn  keeping  it  there  for  the  centre  of  all  thetiftcni^ 
the  globe  until  any  particular  meridian  (fuppcfe 
the  firft)  comes  to  the  north  point  of  tlic  horizon, 
and  the  oppofite  meridian  M'ill  cut  the  horizon  in 
the  fouth.  Then,  fet  thp  hour  index  to  the  up- 
pcrmoft  XII  on  its  circle ;  which,  done,  turn  the 
plobe  weftward  until  15  degrees  of  the  equator 
pfs  under  the  brazen  meridijin,  and  then  the  hour 


hours  in  the  quadrant //j)  draw  the  hi  ur-lin^^ 
I  through  11^  degrees  in  the  quadrant ;  thehoj 
line  of  H,  through  24  1  degrees  ;  of  111.  throi 
38/1  degrees;  II JI,  through  s^h  »  and  V,  thrui 
7?iV«  3nd  becaufe  the  fun  rifes  about  4  io  | 
moining,  on  the  longeft  days  at  Lpndon,  cpl 
nue  the  hour  lines  ot  I  111  and  V.  in  the  aftcnw 


index  tvill  be  at  I,  ifor  the  fun  moves  15  degrees    through  the  celitre  b  to  the  oppofite  fide  of'1 

every  hour,)  and  the  firft  meridian  will  cut  the    dial. 

horizon  in  the  number  of  degrees  fropi  the  north 

point  that  1  is  diftant  from  XII,    Turn  on  until 

«niuT  15   degrees  of  the  equator  pafs  under  the 

b"7en  meridian,  and  the  hour  index  will  then  be 

at  II,  and  the  firft  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon 

in  the  number  of  degrees  that  II   is  diftant  from 

XI! :  and  fo,  by  making  15  degrees  of  the  equator 

pafs  updcr  the  brazen  meridian  for  every  hour, 

the  firll  meridian  of  the  globe  \vill  cut  the  hoiizcn 

in  thedjfiancesof  all  thehours  fi-om  XII  to  VI,' 

which  is  ju ft  90  degrees;  and  then  the  diliancts 

oFXI,  X,  IX,  VllI,  VJI,  and  VI,  in  the  foienoon, 

\\'\\\  be  the  fame  from  XII,  as  the  diftance  of  I, 

U,  1:1,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the  afternoon:  and  thefe 

lour  lines  continued  through  the  centre,  will  give 

the  oppofite  hour  lints  on  the  other  half  of  the 

dial. 

(59.)  To  make  a  horizontal  dial  for  tie  latitude 
rf  London,  which  is  51^  degrees  north,  elevate 
the  north  pole  of  tlic  glo'Je  ^i\  degrees  above  the 


(31.)  This  done;  lay  the  ruler  tothcccstr 
of  the  quadrant  ek  ;  and  through  the  like  4| 
fioiiS  or  degrees  of  that  quadrant,  viz.  11  p  ti 
38t\»  53 i>  71  iV>  draw  the  forenoon  hour  lii 
of. XI.  5c,  IX,  VIII,  and  VII;  and  becaufe  I 
fun  ft  tts  not  before  &  in  the  evening  on  the  long 
days,  continue  the  hour  lines  of  VII  and  Vljj 
the  forenoon,  through  the  centre  ^,  to  Vll  a 
Vill.  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  all  the  hour  liwt  l 
be  finilhed  on  this  dial ;  to  which  the  hours  W 
be  fet,  as  in  the  figure.  Laftly,  through  jH< 
gtees  of  either  quadrant,  and  from  its  ce»1 
draw  the  right  line  a  g  for  the  bypothenofeora 
of  the  gm.nion  a  gi;  and  from  x*  let  fall  the  p 
pendicular  .?  1,  upon  tbc  meridian  line  *'>  ^ 
there  will  be  a  triangle  made,  whofe  fidt»are«i 
g  if  and  i  a,      • 

.  (:^2.)  if .  a  plate  fimilar  to  .this  triang.i*'  ^  ^'' 
as  thick  as  the  diftai.ce  between  the  lines /»^' 
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and  b,  its  bypotbenufe  a  .§•  will  be  parallel  to  the 
axft  cf  the  world,  when  the  dial  \&  truly  fet ;  and 
vA\c3&  a  ihadow  on  the  hour  of  the  day.  The 
troahle  of  dividing  the  two  quadrants  may  be 
^vid  by  a  fcale  with  a  line  of  chords  upon  it. 

(.^30^0  make  an  erect  dirfct  south  dial, 
Ft^.  4»  elevate  the  pole  to  the  co-latitude  of  the 
plzcc,  and  proceed  in  all  refpedts  as  above  f®r  the 
korizontal  dial,  and  from  VI  in  the  morning  to 
VI  in  the  afternoon  ;  only  the  hours  muft  be  re- 
Tcrf:-J,  35  in  the  figure  ;  and  the  hypothenufe  a  g 
cf  the  gnomon  agft  muft  make  an  an;^le  with 
the  diai-planc  cqu.il  to  the  co-latitude  ot  tlie  place. 
/tiiLefun  can  ihinc  no  longer  on  tliis  dial  than 
&Dni  fix  in  the  nioruing  until  fix  in  the  evening, 
thert  is  no  <x:caIioa  tor  havii  g  any  more  than  la 
Wurs  upon  it. 

(34.) To  make  an  erfct  dial,  declining  from 
the  S.  towards  the  E.  or  W.  elevate  the  pole  to 
fce  latitude  of  the  place,  and  fcrcw  the  quadrant 
irfzJtitude  to  the  zenith.  Then,  if  the  dial  de- 
ciiae  towards  the  E.  (which  we  iijali  fuppofe  it 
^\  count  in  the  horizon  the  degrees  or  decli- 
BtioQ,  from  the  E.  point  towards  the  N.  and  bvin^ 
lower  end  of  tfie  quadrant  to  that  degree  of 
ination  at  which  the  reckoning  ends.  This 
.«e,  bring  any  particular  meridian  of  the  globe 
(fuppofe  tlie  tirlt)  diredly  imder  the  graduated 
cuj;c  of  the  upper  part  of  tne  brazen  meridian, 
pa  iel  the  hour  to  XII.  at  noon.  Then  ITeep- 
hi  the  quadrant  of  altitude  at  the  degree  of  de- 
CJDiiiou  in  the  horizon,  turn  the  globe  eaftward 
*«  its  axis,  and  obferve  the  degrees  cut  by  the 
,M  meridian  in  the  quadrant  of  altitude  (counted 
fe«m  the  zenith)  as  the  hour  circle  comes  to  XI, 
If  IX,  &c.  iu  the  forenoon,  or  as  15,  30,  45, 
fcc.  degrees  of  the  equator  pafs  under  thcbrazcn 
.Bmdian  at  thefe  hours  refpcA'vely ;  and  the  de- 
lves then  cut  in  the  quadrant  by  the  firft  meri- 
&11.  are  the  refpcdtiye  diftanceg  of  the  forenoon 
koars  from  XII  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. — 

(is.)  Then,  for  the  afternoon  hours,  turn  the 
qnaurant  of  altitude  round  the  zenith  until  it 
'.corai-g  to  tlie  degree  in  the  horizon  oppolite  to 
that  where  it  was  placed  before  ;  namely,  as  far 
from  the  W.  point  of  the  horizon  towards  the  S. 
28  it  was  fet  at  firft  from  the  E.  point  towards  the 
N-;  and  turn  the  globe  weft  ward  on  its  axis,  un- 
til the  firft  meridian  comes  to  the  brazen  meridi- 
aa  a^ain,  and  the  hour  index  to  XII :  then,  con- 
tfflue  to  tuni  the  globe  weftwaid,  and  as  the  in- 
<S€X  point!  tQ  the  afternoon  hours  I,  II,  TU,  &c. 
*  «  Ut  30,  45,  &c.  degrees  of  the  equator  pafs 
•aier  the  brazen  meridian,  the  firft  meridian  will 
wt  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  refpedtive  num. 
ber  of  degrees  from  the  zenith  that  each  of  thefe 
»our5  is  from  XII  on  the  dial.      And  when  the 
mft  meridian  goes  off  the  quadrant  at  the  horizon 
tt  the  forenoon,  the  hour*  iijdex  Ihows  tlie  time 
*lj«i  the  fun  will  come  upon  this  dial ;  and  whtn 
•ft  goes  off  the.quadrant  in  the  afternoon,  the  in- 
fct  will  point  to  the  time  when  the  fun  goes  off 
^e  di^L  Having  thus  found  all  the  hour  dillanccs 
from  XII,  lay  them  down  upon  the  dial  plane,  ei- 
^cr  by  dividing  a  femicircle  into  two  quadrants 
\   ^  9c  degrees  each  ^Cbfeiuning  r.t  the  hr)ur  line  of 
^    XI] :,  or  by  the  fine  qi  chords,  as  above  diiecled. 
tj^-)  In  all  declining  dials,  the  Ifne  on  which 
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the  flile  or  gnomon  ftands  ( commonly  called  the 
fukjl'tle  /in^)  makes  an  angle  with  the  1%  o'clock 
line,  and  falls  among  the  forenoon  hour  lines,  if 
the^  dial  declines  towards  the  E. ;  and  among  the 
.afternoon  hour  lines,  when  the  di  d  drdines  tOr 
wards  the  W.  that  is,  to  the  left  hand  from  the 
II  o*clock  line  in  the  former  cafe,  and  to  the  right 
hand  from  it  in  the  latter, 

(37.)  To  find  the  diftance  of  the  fubftile  from 
the  \%  o'clock  line,  if  the  dial  declines  from  the 
S.  toward  the  E.  count  the  degrees  of  the  decHna- 
tion  in  the  horizon  hum  the  K.  point  toward  the 
N.  and  bring  the  lower  erid  of  the  quadrant  of  aU 
titude  to  that  degree  of  declination  where  the  rcc- 
Jsoning  ends;  then,  turn  the  globe  until  the  firft 
meridian  cuts  the  horizon  in  the  like  number  of 
degrees,  counted  from  the  S.  point  toward  the  £• 
and  the  quadrant  and'firft  meridian  will  then  crols 
one  another  at  right  an;jies}  and  the  number  of 
degrees  of  the  quadrant,  which  are  intercepted 
between  the  meiidian  and  the  zenith,  is  equal  to 
the  diftance  of  ll\e  fubi^ile  line fium  the  it  o'clock 
line;  and  tlse  numl>er  of  d(.>jrecs  of  the  firft  mL- 
ridian,  which  are  intercepted  b^'twcen  the  (jna- 
drant  and  the  north  pole,  is  cq'.:al  to  the  clcvatioa 
of  the  ftile  above  the  phpe  of  the  dial. 

(38.)  If  the  dial  deciines  weft  ward  from  the  S, 
count  that  declination  fuvin  the  E.  point  of  tlie 
horizon  tc^wards  the  S.  and  briiij?  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  to  the  degree  in  the  licjrjzon  at  whicli  the 
reckoning  ends ;  both  for  fir.dir.;;  the  forenoon 
hours,  and  ^iifl.Tnce  cf  the  fubftile  from  the  meri- 
dian :  and  for  the  afternoon  hours,  bring  thequa^ 
drant  to  the  oppofite  degree  in  the  horizon,  name- 
ly, as  far  from  the  \V.  towards  the  N.  and  tlieu 
proceed  in  all  refpects  as  above. 

(39  )  Thus  when  our  declining  dial  is  finiflied, 
we  have  four  dials,  viz.  i.  A  north  dial  decHning 
eaftward  by  the  fame  number  of  degrees;  a.  A 
north  dial,  declining  the  fame  number  weft ;  3.  A 
font h  dial,  declining  caft :  And,  4.  A  fouth  dial 
declining  weft  :  Only,  placing  the  proper  number 
of  hours,  and  the  ftile  or  gnomqn  refpecftively,  u« 
pon  each  plane.  For,  in  the  S\V.  plane,  the  fulv 
ftilar  line  falla  among  the  afternoon  hours  ;  and  in 
the  SE.  of  the  fame  declination,  among  the  fore* 
noon  hours,  at  equal  diftances  from  XII.  And 
fo  all  the  morning  hours  on  the  W.  decliner  v.  ill 
.be  like  the  afternoon  hours  on  the  E.  decliner; 
and  the  SW.  decliner,  the  NE.  decliner,  by  only 
extending  the  hour  lines,  ftiie  and  fubftile,  quite 
through  the  centre:  the  axis  of  the  ftile  (or  edge 
that  cafts  the  (hadow  on  the  hour  of  the  day) 
beipg  in  all  dials  whatever  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  world,  and  confequenlly  pointing  towards 
the  north  pole  of  the  heaven  in  north  latitudes, 
and  towards  the  fouth  pole,  in  fouth  ki'titudes. 

Sect.  IV.  Method  </  constructing  Dial^ 
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(40.)  Dcfcribc,  with  any  opening  of  the  com- 
pnllcs,  as  EA,  F/jf.  7.  according  to  the  intended 
length  of  the  fcale,  the  circle  ADCB,  and,  crofs  it 
at  right  angles  by  the  dlamcLcrs  CEA  and  DEB, 
divide  the  quadrant  Aii  firft  VAo  9  tHjual  parts, 
and  then  each  part  into  10;  fo  fiiall  the  qu^'h'arit- 
JIm}  divided  into,  90  equal  parts- or  degrees.  Draw 
tiie  right  line  AFB  for  the  chord  Q^(tf^qi^adr:ir.t;' 

O        and 
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and  fetting  one  foot  of  the  compaflcsjn  the  point 
A,  extend  the  other  to  the  feveral  divitions  of  the 
xjii.idrant,  and  transfer  thefe  divifions  to  the  line 
AFB  by  the  arcs  i,  ;o,  lo,  30,  &c.  and  this 
will  be  a  line  of  chprdbi  divided  into  90  unequal 
parts. 

(41.)  Divide  tijc  quadrant  GD  into  90  equal 
parts,  and  from  each  point  of  divjfion  draw  .right 
lines,  as  i,  i,  /,  &c.  to  the  line  CE ;  all  perpen- 
riicuiar  to  that  line,  and  paraHel  to  DE,  which 
uill  divide  EC  into  a  line  of  fines ;  and  although 
thefc  arc  feldum  put  among  the  dialling  lines  on  a 
fcale»  yet  they  aliift  in  drawing  the  line  of  lati- 
tut'c*.  For  if  a  ruler  be  laid  upon  the  point  D, 
and  over  each  divifion  in  the  line  of  fines,  it  will 
divide  the  quadrant  ^CB  into  90  unequal  parts,  as 
liat  £b,  &c.  fhown  by  the  right  lines  ita^  ao^, 
;^of,  &c.  drawn  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler.  Jf 
the  right  line  BC  be  drawn,  fubten^inp  this  qua- 
ilrant  and  the  ncareft  diftances  I3tf>  Bi,  Bfj  &C* 
1)0  taken  in  the  compafl'es  from  B,  and  fct  upon 
this  line  in  the  fame  manner  as  direfted  for  thp 
line  of  diords,  it  Will  make  a  line  of  latitudes  BC# 
equal  in  length  te  the  line  of  chords  AB,  and  .an 
equal  number  of  divifions,  but  very  unequal  as  to 
their  length?. 

(42.)  Draw  the  right  line  DGA,  fubtendiug  the 
quadrant  DA ;  and  parallel  to  it,  araw  the  right 
line  n,  touchinji:  the  quadrant  DB  at  the  nume- 
ral figure  3.  Divide  this  quadrant  into  fix  equal 
p:irtJ»,  as,  J,  a,  3,  &c.  and  through  thefe  points 
vf  divifion  draw  right  lines  from  the  centre  £  to 
the  line,  r  /,  which  will  divide  it  at  the  points 
vhere  the  fix  hours  are  to  be  placed,  as  in  the 
figure.  If  every  fi^fth  part  of  the  quadrant  befub- 
<iivided  into  four  equal  parts,  right  lines  drawn 
from  the  centre  through  thefe  points  of  divifion, 
and  continued  to  the  line  r  j,  will  divide  each 
hour  upon  it  into  quarters. 

IBect.  V»  Method  o/gonstructiwc  Dials  ly 
nuanjo/fffe  dialling  Lines. 

(43.)  This  is  theeafieft  of  all  mechanical  me- 
thods, and  by  much  the  beft,  when  the  lines  are 
truly  divided :  ani  not  only  the  half  hours  an4 
quarters  may  be  lard  down  by  3II  of  them,  but  e- 
very  fifth  minute  by  moft,  and  every  fingle  mi- 
nute by  thofe  where  the  line  of  hours  is  a  foot  in 
length. 

(44.)  Having  drawn  the  double  meridian  line 
a  ^9  cdy  Fig.  5.  on  the  plane  intended  fur  a  ho- 
rizontal dial,  and  crolfed  it  at  right  angles  by  the 
fix  o'clock  line/r  (as  mfg.  3),  take  the  latitude 
pf  the  place  with  the  compalFes,  in  the  fcale  of 
latitudes,  and  fet  that  extent  from  c  to^,  and  from 
,fl  to  /,  on  the  fix  o'clock  line :  then,  taking  the 
iwhole  fix  hours  between  the  points  of  the  com- 
palfes  in  the  fcale  of  hours,  with  that  extent  fet 
one  foot  on  the  point  ^,  and  let  the  other  foot 
fall  where  it  will  upon  the  meridian  line  c  d^  as  at 
d.  Do  the  fame  from /to  A,  and  drfiw  the  right 
lines  t  d  and  fby  each  of  them  will  be  equal  in 
length  to  the  w^hole  fcale  of  hours.  This  done, 
letting  one  foot  of  the  compafles  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fcale  at  XII.  and  extending  the  other  to 
each  hour  on  the  fcale,  lay  off  thefe  extents  from 
tf  to  ^  for  the  afternoon  hours,  and  from  A  to /for 
tiiofe  of  -the  forenoon ;  t^s  will  diyid?  t^e  (inov 
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de  and  3 /in  the  fame  manner  as  the  hour  fcale 
is  divided  at  r,  a  9  39  4,  and  6 ;  on  which  the 
quarters  may  alfo  be  laid  down,  if  required.  Then, 
laying  a  ruler  on  the  point  o  draw  the  firfl  fi\^ 
hours  in  the  afternoon,  from  that  point,  through 
the  dofs  at  the  numeral  figures  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  on 
the  line  de  $  and  continue  the  lines  of  III  I  an4  V 
through  the  centre  r,  to  the  other  fide  of  the  dial, 
for  the  like  hours  of  the  mc^rning :  which  done, 
lay  the  ruler  on  the  point  a,  and  draw  the  laft  five 
hours  in  the  forenoon  through  the  dots  5,  4,  3, 
ft,  J,  on  the  line /A;  continuing  the  hour  lines 
of  VII  and  VIII  thr<nigh  the  centre  4  to  the  other 
fide  of  the  dial,  for  the  like  hours  of  the  evening ; 
and  fet  the  hours  to  their  refpedtive  Hnes^  as  in 
the  figure.  Laftly,  make  the  gnomon  the  fame 
way  as  dire^ed  above  for  the  horizontal  dia!|  and 
the  whole  will  be  fini(hed» 

(45-)  To  make  an  erect  tovryi  DiALt  take 
the  co-latitude  of  your  place  from  the  fciile  of  la- 
titudes, and  then  proceed  an  all  refpe^s  for  the 
hour  line  as  in  the  horizontal  dial ;  only  rewerfing 
the  hours,  at  in  fig.  4.  and  malting  the  angle  of 
the  ftile's  height  equal  to  the  co-latitude. 

Sect.  VI.    Geometrical  method  of  drawig 
tfje  Hour  Likes  upon  Dials. 

(46)  If  To  conftruft  a  Horirontal  Dial, 
fig.  6.  Defcribe  with  any  opening  of  the  com- 
pafiTes,  as  ZL,  the  two  femicircles  LF  k  and  L 
Q  ky  upon  the  centres  Z  and  »,  where  the  fix 
cvclock  line  crofies  the  double  meridian  line,  and 
divide  each  femictrcle  into  la  equal  parts,  begin- 
ning at  I^  (though  ftri^ly  fpeaking,  only  the  qua- 
drants from  L  to  the  fix  o'clock  line  need  be  di- 
vided) ;  then  conned  the  divifions  which  are  equi- 
diftant  from  J,,  by  the  parallel  lines  KM,  IN,  HO, 
OP,  and  FQ.  Draw  VZ  for  the  hypothenufc  of 
the  ftile,  making  the  angle  VZE  equal  to  the  la- 
titude of  your  place ;  and  continue  the  line  VZ 
to  R.  Draw  the  line  Rr  parallel  to  the  fix  o'clock 
line,  and  fet  oif  the  diftance  a  K  from  ?  to  Y,the 
diftance  b  I  from  Z  to  X,  r  H  from  Z  to  W,  </  G 
from  Z  to  T,  and  e  F  from  Z  to  S.  Then  draw 
the  lines  S/,  T/,  W«;,  Xj»,  and  Yjr,  each  parallel 
to  Rr.  8et  off  the  diftance  ^Y,  from  ^  to  11,  and 
from /to  r  ;  the  diftance  xX  from  b  to  xo,  and 
from  ^  to  a  ;  <a; W  from  c  to  9,  and  from  />  to  3  j 
fT  from  d  to  8,  and  from  i  to  4 ;  jS  from  e  to  7, 
and  from  « to  5.  Then  laying  a  ruler  to  the  cen- 
tre S5,  draw  the  forenoon  hour  lines  throtigh  the 
points  II,  10,  9»  8,  7  ;  and  laying  it  to  the  centre 
*,  dra^v  the  afternoon  lines  through  the  points  i, 
a»  3,  4f  5 :  continuing  the  forenoon  lines  of  VII 
and  Vni  through  the  centre  Z,  to  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  dial,  for  the  like  afternoon  hours ;  and 
the  afternoon  lines  IIII  and  V  through  the  centre 
js,  to  the  oppofite  fide,  for  the  like  morning  hours.  ■ 
Set  the  hours  to  thefe  Hn^s  as  in  the  figure,  and 
then  ereft  the  ftile  or  gnomoni  and  the  horizontal 
dial  will  be  finiihed. 

*  (47.)  II.  to  conftnidfc  a  south  dial,  draw  the 
line  VZ,  making  an  angle  with  the  meridian  ZL 
equal  to  the  co  latitude  of  your  place ;  and  pro- 
ceed in  all  refpe^s  as  in  the  above  horixont^  dial 
for  the  fame  latitude,  reverfiuR  the  hours  as  in;^. 
4.  and  making  the  elevatiop  of  the  gn^nnon  equ^l 
Xo  the  coriatitude. 
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(48 )  III.  To  contfni^  a  north  .dial.  S^Jig. 
t.  If  the  hour  Hne«  IV  and  V,  as  alfo  VII  and 
Tin  on  the  fouth  dial,/^.  4*  be  continued  beyond 
the  line  VI  a  Vl,  arid  the  triangle  a  g  h  turned  a- 
boot  the  point  ir»  till  a  b  fall  on  a  XII  produced, 
it  is  evident  a  north  dial  is  thereby  had.  The  hour 
line  for  Vll  in  the  onomingt  on  the  fouth  dial, 
wben  produced,  forms  the  hour  line  for  V  in  the 
morning  on  the  north  dial :  and  the  hour  line  for  V 
in  the  afternoon,  on  the  fouth  dial,  forois  the  hour 
line  for  VII  in  the  ereniog  on  the  north  dial. 
The  manner  of  placing  the  charai^eis  for  the  o- 
ther  hours  is  therefore  obvious. 

(49.)  IV.  To  defcribc  an  east  dial.  On  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  draw  a 
line  ABj%>.  9.  parallel  to  the  horizon,  draw  alio 
a  line  AK,  making  with  AB  an  angle  KAB  equal 
to  the  complement  of  the  latitude  of  the  place 
for  which  the  dial  is  made.  Take  a  point  D  in 
AK,  and  oB  that  point  for  a  centre  defcribe  a  cir- 
cle. Through  O  draw  EC  perpendicular  to  AK* 
thus  the  circle  will  be  divided  into  four  quadrants ; 
divide  two  of  theie  quadrants  into  6  equal  parts, 
ai  in  the  figure.  Draw  a  ftraight  line  F£G  perpen- 
dkalar  to  EC  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  ^nd  from 
the  centre  O  through  the  feveral  diviiions,  draw 
the  right  lines  D  IV,  D  V,  D  VI,  D  VII,  D  VIII, 
DIX,DX,DXI.  Through  rV,  V,  VI,  VII,  &c. 
draw  Unes  IV  IV,  V  V,  &c.  parallel  to  EDC. 
Laftlf,  in  D  ered  a  ftile  equal  to  the  radius  D£, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane ;  or  on  two  little  pieces 
peipendicalarly  fixed  in  EC  and  equal  to  the  fame 
0£  fit  an  iron  rod  parallel  to  EC,  thus  will  each 
index  at  the  (bvm^al  hours  projed  a  fliadow  to  the 
lefpeftive  hour  lines  IV  IV,  V  V,  VI  VI,  &c. 
The  eaft  dial,  it  is  obvious,  can  only  fhow  the 
IwurB  till  IS  o'clock. 

(50)  V.  To  defcribe  a  west  dial.  The  co«- 
ftmdion  is  perfedly  the  fame  as  that  of  an  .east 
ttiL,  only  that  its  iituation  is  inverted,  and  the 
1»UT8  are  written  accordingly.  A  weft  dial,  it  is 
obriotts,  can  only  be  illuminated  after  noon«  and 
therefore,  joined  with  an  eaft  dial,  (hews  all  the 
hoars  of  the  day. 

(51.)  VI.  To  defcribe  a  portable  dial.  This 
dial  isreprefented  in  Jig,  X09  and  nuy  be  drawn  up- 
on a  card  and  carried  in  a  pocket  book.  Draw 
the  occult  line  AB,^.  11.  parallel  to  the  top  of 
the  card,  and  crofs  it  at  right  angles  with  the  fix 
•'dock  Ime  ECD  $  then  upon  C,  as  a  centre,  with 
the  radius  CA,  defcribe  the  femicircle  A£L,  and 
£vide  tt  into  1%  equal  parta  (beginning  at  A),  as 
At,  Ai,  &c.  and  from  thefe  points  of  divifion  draw 
the  hour  lines,  r,  /,  /,  v,  9,  E,  vj%  and  jr,  all  paral- 
lel to  the  fix  o'clock  line  EC.  If  each  part  of  the 
fanicuxrle  be  fubdivided  into  four  equal  parts,  they 
will  give  the  half  hour  lines  and  quarters,  as  in^. 
^  IS.  Draw  the  right  line  ASDo,  making  the  angle 
SAB  eqnal  to  the  latitude  of  your  place.  Upon 
the  centre  A  defcribe  the  arch  KST,  and  fet  off 
ttpoo  it  the  arcs  SR  and  ST,  each  equal  to  %%\ 
^Kpts%  for  the  fun's  greateijt  declination  \  and  di- 
^de  them  into  %%\  equal  parts,  as  inj5^.  xa. 
Through  the  ioterfeaion  D  of  the  lines  ECD  and 
ADo,draw  the  right  line  FDG  at  right  angles  to 
ADo.  Lay  a  ruler  to  the  points  A  artd  R,  and 
draw  the  line  ARF  through  134  degrees  of  fouth 
^dioatioD  in  the  arc  SR;  auJ  ihco  laying  the 


ruler  to  the  points  A  and  T,  draw  the  line  A  TO 
through  a3i  degrees  of  north  declination  in  the  arc 
ST :  fo  fhall  the  lines  ARF  and  ATG  cut  the  line 
FDG  in  the  proper  lengths  for  the  fcale  of  months. 
Upon  the  centre  D,  with  the  radius  DF,  defcribe 
the  femicircle  F<?G  i  which  divide  into  fix  equal 
parts,  F«n,  mn,  »«,  &c.  and  from  thefe  points  of 
divifion  draw  the  right  lines  mh^  ni,  pk,  and  ql^ 
each  parallel  to  oD.  Then  fetting  one  foot  of  the 
compaffes  in  the  point  F,  extend  the  other  to  A, 
and  defcribe  the  arc  A2^H  for  the  tropic  of  v^  ; 
(fee /[p.  10  and  11^  with  the  fame  extent,  fetting 
one  foot  in  G,  defcribe  the  arc  AEO  for  the  tro* 
pic  of  SB.  Next  fetting  one  foot  m  the  point  b^ 
and  extending  the  other  to  A,  deicrihe  the  arc 
AC!  for  the  beginnings  of  the  figns  zs  and  f  ; 
and  with  the  fame  extent,  fetting  one  foot  in  the 
point  /,  defcribe  the  arc  AN  for  the  beginnings  of 
the  figns  n  and  SU  Set  one  foot  in  the  point  t^ 
and  having  extended  the  other  to  A,  defcribe  the 
arc  AK  for  the  beginningsiof  the  figns  >(  and  yy\ ; 
and  with  the  fame  extent,  fet  one  foot  in  i,  and 
defcribe  the  arc  AM  for  the  beginning  of  the  figns 
^  and  m-  Then  fetting  one  toot  in  the  point  D» 
and  extending  the  other  to  A,  defcribe  the  curre  AL 
for  the  beginnings  of  <Y*  and  :f>:  and  the  figna 
will  be  finifiied.  This  done,  lay  a  ruler  from  the 
point  A  over  the  fun's  declination  in  the  arch  RST; 
and  where  the  ruler  cuts  the  line  FDG,  make 
marks ;  and  place  the  days  of  the  months  right 
agalnft  the(e  marks,  in  the  manner  fliown  by  £g^ 
10.  Laftly,  draw  the  Ibadow-Hne  PQ  parallel  to 
the  occult  line  AB ;  make  the  gnomon,  and  fet 
the  hours  to  their  refpedive  lines,  aa  in  Jig,  icu 
and  the  dial  will  be  finiflied. 

(5  a.)  The  lines  a  d^aby  and  b  <  of  the  gnomon, 
muft  be  cut  quite  through  the  card ;  and  as  the 
end  ab  of  the  gnomon  is  raifed  occafionally  a- 
bove  the  plane  of  the  dial,  it  turns  npon  the  un- 
cut line  f  </  as  on  a  hinge.  The  dotted  line  AB 
muft  be  flit  quite  through  the  card,  and  the  thread 
C  muft  be  put  through  the  Hit,  and  have  a  knot 
tied  behind,  to  keep  it  from  being  eafily  drawn 
out.  On  the  other  end  of  this  thread  is  a  fmall 
plummet  D,  and  on  the  middle  of  it  a  fmall  bead 
for  fhowing  the  hour  of  the  day. 

(53.)  To  redify  this  dial,  fet  the  thread  in  the 
ftit  right  againft  the  day  of  the  month,  and  ftretoh 
the  thread  from  the  day  of  the  month  over  the 
angular  point  where  the  curve  lines  meet  at  XH  ; 
then  fhift  the  bead  to  that  point  on  the  thread, 
and  the  dial  will  be  redtiBed. 

(54.)  To  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  raife  the 
gnomon,  (no  matter  how  much  or  how  little)  and 
hold  the  edge  of  the  dial  next  the  gnonu)n  to- 
wards the  fun,  fo  as  the  uppermoft  edge  of  the 
fhadow  of  the  gnomon  may  juft  cover  the  Jbadocu/ 
line  ;  and  the  bead  then  playing  freely  on  the  face 
of  the  dial,  by  the  weight  of  the  plummet,  wi2I 
fhow  the  time  of  the  day  among  the  hour  lines  as 
it  is  forenoon  or  afternoon.  To  find  the  time  of, 
fun-rifing  and  (t'tting,  move  the  thread  amon^  the 
hour  lines,  until  it  eitlre;*  covers  fome  one  of  them, 
or  lies  parallel  betwixt  any  two ;  and  then  it  will 
cut  the  lime  of  fun-rifing  among  the'  forenoon 
hours  ;  and  of  the  fun  fetting  among  the  afternoon 
hoiirs,  for  that  day  of  the  year  to  which  the  thread 
is  fc4  in  \^t  icak  of  rnanths^       .     ^  ^  ^  1  ^ 
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(SS')  T^  fi"^  t^^  (\in*s  doclination,  llretch 
the  thrcail  from  the  day  of  the  month  otvr  the 
angular  point  at  XII,  and  it  will  cut  the  fun's  de- 
clination, as  it  is  north  or  fouth,  for  that  day,  in 
the  proper  fcale.  To  find  on  what  days  the  fun 
enters  the  figns :  when  the  bead,  as  above  rectified, 
moves  along  any  of  the  curve  Ihaes  which  have  the 
figns  of  the  zodiac  marked  oipon  thern,  the  fun 
enters  thofe  figns  on  the  days  painted  out  by  the 
thread  in  the  fcale  of  months.    » 

Sect.  VII.    0/ Universal  Dials. 

(5 6.)  I.  The  Universal  Dial,  invented  by 
Par  DIE,  (/^'  f  2  )  confifts  of  3  principal  parts ;  the 
firft  whereof  is  called  the  horizontal  plane  (A), 
becaufe  in  pradice  it  muft  be  parallel  to  the  hori- 
z«n.  In  this  plane  is  fixed  an  upright  pin,  which 
enters  into  the  edge  of  tl^e  feco;id  part  BD,  called 
the  meridional  plane  ;  which  is  made  of  2  pieces, 
the  loweft  whereof  (B)  is  called  the  quadrant^^  be- 
caufe it  contains  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  divided  in- 
to 90  degrees  *  and  it  is  only  into  this  part,  near 
B»  that  the  pin  enters.  The  other  piece  is  a  fe- 
micircle  (,D)  adjusted  to  the  quadr.int,  and  turn- 
ing in  it  by  a  pro  )ve,  for  raifing  and  depreflTrng 
the  diameter  (EF)  of  the  femicircle,  which  diame- 
ter is  called  the  axis  of  the  injlrument.  The  third 
piece  is  \  circle  (G,)  divided  on  both  fides  into  24 
equal  parts,  which  are  the  hours.  This  circle  is 
put  upon  the  meridional  plane  fo,  that  the  axis 
(EF)  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  circle,  and  the 
point  C  be  the  common  centre  of  the  circle,  fe- 
micircle,  and  quadrant.  Theftraight  edge  of  the 
fcmicircle  is'chamfered  on  both  fides  to  a  ftiarp 
edge,  which  pafleff  through  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
cle. On  one  fidv*  of  the  chamfered  part,  the  firft 
fix  months  of  the  year  are  laid  down,  according 
t®  the  fun's  declination  for  their  refpe(5live  days, 
*3nd  on  the  other  fide  the  laft  fix  months.  And 
agalnft  the  days  on  which  the  fun  enters  the  figns, 
there  are  ftraight  lines  drawn  upon  the  femicircle, 
tvlth  the  characflers  of  the  figns  marked  upon 
them.  There  is  a  black  line  drawn  along,  the 
middle  of  the  upright  edge  of  the  quadrant,  over 
which  hangs  a  thread  K\\\  with  its  plummit  (I), 
for  levelling  the  inftrument.  From  the  23d  Sept. 
to  the  20th  March,  the  upper  furface  of  the  cir- 
cle muft  touch  both  the  centre  C  of  the  femicircle, 
and  the  line  of  <Y^  and  :£v;  and  from  the  20th  March 
to  the  23d  Sept.  the  lower  furface  of  the  circle  muft 
touch  thAt  centre  and  line. 

(57.)  To  find  the  lime  «f  day  by  this  dial,  fet 
it  on  a  level  place  in  fim-fiiine,  and  adjuft  it  by 
the  levelling  fcrews  k  and  /,  until  the  plumb-line 
hangs  over  the  back  line  upon  the  ^di%^  of  the 
quadrant,  and  parallel  to  the  faid  edge ;  move  the 
femicircle  in  the  quadrant,  until  the  line  of  <V>  and 
«c^  (where  the  circle  touches)  comes  to  the  lati- 
tude of  your  place  in  the  quadrant :  then  turn 
the  whole  meridional  plane  BD,  with  its  circle 
O,  upon  the  horizontal  plane  A,  until  the  edge 
of  the  fhadow  of  the  circle  falls  precifcly  on  the 
fiay  of  the  month  in  the  femicircle;'  and  then  the 
meridional  plane  will  be  due  N.  and  S.  the  axis 
EF  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  and 
will  ca ft  a  fliadow  upon  the  true  time  of  the  day 
among  the  hours  of  the  circle. 
(5  8.)  When -the  iuftrumcnt  is  thus  rcvflificd,  the 
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quadrant  and  fomicircle  are  in  the  pUinfr  of  (he 
meridian,  and  the  circle  is  then  in  the  plaice  of  tshe 
cquinociial.  Thcr^rfore  as  the  fun  is  above  the  e- 
qulno<5tiarir  fummer  (in  northern  latitudes;,  and 
below  it  in  winter;  the  axis  of  the  femicircle  wiH 
caft  a  ftiadow  on  th«  hour  of  the  day,  on  the  up- 
per furface  of  the  circle,  from  the  aoth  March  ti:l 
the  23d  of  Sept. ;  and  from  the  a  3d  of  Sept.  to 
the  20th  March,  the  hour  of  the  day  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  fhadow  of  the  femicircle  upon 
the  lower  furface  of  the  circle.  In  the  formrr 
cafe,  the  Ihndow  of  the  circle  falls  u]>on  the  day 
of  the  month,  on  the  lower  part  uf  the  diameter 
of  the  fcmicircle;  and  in  the  latter  cafe,  on  the 
upper  part. 

(59.)  the  method  of  laying  down  the  mootln 
ana  fi;j:ns  upon  the  femicircle  is  as  follows.:  Draw 
the  right  line  ACB,^?'.  13.  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  femicircle  ADB^  and  crofs  it  in  the  middle  \ 
at  right  angles  with  the  line  ECD,  equal  in  lengA  I 
to  ADB ;  then  EC  Will  be  the  radius  of  the  cinle 
FCG,  which  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  femicird^j 
Upon  E,  ss  a  centre,  dcfcribe  the  circle  FCG,  oi; 
wliich  fct  oft'  the  arcs  Q,h  and  Ci,  each  equal  t|p 
23 i  degrees,  "XAdi  divide  them-  accordingty  xttsJL^ 
that  number  for  the  fan's  declination.  Then  laf^ 
ing  the  edge  of  a  ruler  over  the  centre  E,  and  ^ 
fo  over  the  fiin's  decHnation  fi)r  e%'ery  fifth  day  or 
each  month  (as  in  the  card  di.d),  mark  the  poioti' 
on  the  diameter  AB  of  the  femiciicle  firom  a  tofi. 
which  are  cut  by  the  ruler ;  and  tb^re  place  tlir^ 
ddys  of  the  months  accordingly,  anfwering  to  thc^ 
fun's  declinations.  This  done,  fetting  one  fdiHr 
of  the  compaft'es' in  C,  and  extending  the  other  te! 
a  or gf  defcribe the  fcmicircle abc  dej g ;  whi'li' 
divide  into  fi<  equal  parts,  and  through  the  poises 
of  divifion  draw  right  lines  parallel  to  CD,  for  the 
beginning  of  the  figns  (of  which  or.Q  hilf  are  fflii 
one  fide  of  the  femicircje  and  the  other  half  on  tbe 
other),  and  fet  the  chara^fl.rs  of  the  figns  to  their 
proper  lines,  as  In  the  figure. 

(60.)  11.  The  Universal  or  AstromomicaI 
Equinoctial  Ring  Dial,  is  an  inftrument  tail 
ferves  to  find  out  the  hour  of  the  day  in  any  lai- 
tude.  See  //^.  144  It  confifts  of  two  flat  rings  or 
circles,  ufually  from  4  to  12  inches  diaxnctcr,  and 
of  a  moderate  thickncfs;  the  outward  ring  AE 
reprefenting  the  meridian  of  the  place  it  is  ufedat* 
contains  two  divifions  of  90®  each  oppofite  to  oce 
another,  fer\-ing  to  let  the  fliding  pit*ce  U,  ai>4 
ring  G  (by  which  the  dial  is  ufually  fufpendeft 
be  placed  on  one  fide,  fi^om  the  equator  to  the  if. 
pole,  and  on  the  other  fide  to  the  S.  according  to 
tlie  latitude  of.  the  place.  The  inner  ring  B  ft- 
prcfents  the  equator,  and  turns  diainetrically  with- 
in the  outer,  by  means  of  two  pivots  inferted  in 
each  end  of  the  ring  at  the  hours  XII.  Acroft 
"  the  two  circles  is  fcrcwed  to  the  meridian  a  thin 
pierced  plate  or  bridge,  with  a  curfor  C»  that 
flidcs  along  the  middle  of  the  bridge  :  this  curfor 
has  a  finall  hole  for  the  fun  to  ihinc  through.  The 
middle  of  this  bridge  .is  <^onceivetl  as  the  axis  d 
the  world,  and  its  extremities  as  the  poles;  <» 
the  one  fide  are  delincatetl  the  la  figns  of  tlse 
zodiac,  and  funietlmts  oppofite  the  degrees  of  tlK 
fun's  declination  ;  and  on  the  other  fide  the  dJft 
of  the  month  throughout  the  year.  On  the  otfcff 
iidc  of  tl'.e  cuter  ling  A  r.icihc  divifions  of  90°- or* 
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(joadiant  of  latitude  :  It  fervcs,  by  the  placiog  of    lei  to  B  Cy  making  an  angle  of  i^f  dejtree«t  <^-:th  thtf 


a  common  pin  P  in  the  hole  k  to  take  the  fun's 
iltitude,  from  which  the  latitude  of  the  place  may 
eafiif  be  found. 

(67.)  Id  ufing  this  dial,  place  the  line  a  in  the 
middle  of  the  Aiding  piece -H  over  the  degree  of 
htitude  of  the  place.  Suppofe,  for  example,  5  \k 
for  London  $  put  the  line  which  crofles  the  bole 
of  the  ciirfor  C  to  the  day  of  the  month  of  the  de- 
pee  of  the  fign.  Open  the  inftrument  till  the  two 
hngt  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  fufpend 
k  by  the  ring  G  $  that  the  axis  of  the  dial  repre- 
fcoted  by  the  middle  of  the  bridge  be  paiaiiel  to 
tiie  axil  of  the  earth,  vik.  the  north  pole  to  the 
wrtb,  and  «/V<  irerfa*  Then  turn  the  flat  fide  of 
the  bridge  towards  the  fun,  fo  that  his  rays  paffing 
tbnmgh  the  fmail  bole  in  the  curfor  itiay  fiall 
exidly  in  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of 
the  concave  furface  of  the  inner  ring  orhour« 
didc,  the  bright  fpot  ihows  the  bour  of  the 
6y  ui  the  faid  concave  furface  of  the  dial.  The 
Iwor  XII  cannot  be  fbown  by  this- dial,  becaufe 
liie  outer  ring  being  then  in  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian, excludes  the  fmi^s  rays  from  the  inner; 
Kv  can  this  dial  (bow  the  hour  vrhen  the  fun  is 
lo  tlie  equinddiial,  becaufe  his  rays  then  falling 
piAM  to  the  plane  of  the  inner  circle  or  equi- 
nocliaK  are  excluded  by  it. 

163.)  111.  An  Universal  Dial  ow  a  plain 
aojs,^.  15,  td^  17,  as  defcribed  by  MrFcrgufon* 
h  is  moveable  on  a  joint  C,  for  elevating  it  to  any 
gireQ  latitude  on  the  quadrant  Go  90,  as  it  ftands 
upoQ  the  horizontal  board  A.  The  arms  of  tlie 
oofs  ftand  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  part} 
ud  the  top  of  ity  from  a  to  n^  is  of  eqiial  length 
»ith  either  of  the  arms  n  e  or  m  A.  Sec  fy,  17. 
Tbedial  is  rc3rfied  by  fetting  the  middle  line  /  u 
tcthe  htitude  of  the  place  on  the  quadrant,  the 


fide  Bi/  of  the  arm,  when  the  fun's  declination  i^ 
a3T° ;  it  is  pUin,  that  if  the  length  of  the  ami 
be  B//,  the  leaft  breadth  that  it  can  have,  to  keep 
the  edge  B /•  of  the  ftiadow  Be gd  from  going  off 
the  fide  of  the  arm  J  e  before  it  come?  to  the  end 
of  it  r  4/,  muft  be  equal  to  p  </  or  ^  B.  But  to  ktcp 
the  fliadOw  within  the  qNiarter  divrfions  of  thtf 
hours,  when  it  comes  near  the  end  of  the  arm^ 
the  breadth  of  it  fhould  be  ftill  greater,  fo  as  t<> 
be  almoft  doubled,  on  account  of  the  diftance  be^ 
tween  the  tips  qf  the  arms. 

(64.)  The  hours  m.iy  be  placed  otr  the  afffls,  by 
laying  down  the  crofs  abed  {fig,  17.)  on  a  flieec 
of  paper!  and  with  a  black  lead  pencil  hi!d  clofrf 
to  it,  drawing  its  fliape  and  fi«e  on  the  jf^aper^ 
Then  take  the  length  a  e  in  the  compafles,  and 
with  one  foot  in  the  comer  c,  dcfc'ribe  With  thtf 
other  the  quadrant  ef.  Divide  this  afc  into  fix  e^ 
qual  parts,  and  through  the  points  of  divifion  draw 
right  lines  ag^  a  h,  &c  continofng  three  of  them 
to  (he  arm  c  <•,  which  are  all  that  can  fall  iif)on  it  ^ 
and  they  will  meet  the  arm  in  thofe  points  througU 
which  the  lines  that  divide  the  hours  fronl  each  o-* 
ther  as  in  /f^.  ijf,  »re  to  be  drawn  fight  acrofj* 
it.  Divide  each  arm  for  the  three  hours  contain- 
ed in  it,  iftithe  fame  manner ;  and  fet  the  hours  to 
their  proper  places,  on  the  fides  ot -the  antls,  a^ 
they  are  marked  in/jf.  i?.  Tach  of  he  hour  fpa-' 
CC9  flio^ild  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  for 
the  half  hours  and  quarters^  to  the  quadrant  e/^ 
and  right  lines  fliould  be  drawTi  through  theftf 
dirifion-marks  in  the  quadrant,  to  *the  arms  of  thW 
crofs,  in  order  to  determine  the  places  theret^rt 
where  the  fiibdivifion  of  the  hours  muTi  be  markw 
ed.    This  kind  of  univerfal  dial  is  eafily  niade,  and 


has  a  pretty  uncommon  appearance  in  a  garden 
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iKard  A  level,  and  the  point  N.  northward  by  the  fg,  18.  affords,  by  its  equinoftial  circle^  an  eaf/ 
ftedle;  thus,  the  plane  of  the  crofs  will  be  paraU  rnethod  of  defcribing  a  dial  on  any  kind  of  plane- 
fclto  the  pland-  of  the  equator.    Then,  from  HI     For  example  :  Soppofe  a  dial  isreqiiired  on  an  ho*^ 


oclock  in  the  morning  till  VI,  the  upper  ^d^c  k  I 
of  the  arm  i  o  will  caft  a  Ihadow  on  the  time  of 
llJcday  00  the  tide  of  the  arm  cm;  from  VI  till  IX, 
tbc  lower  ^^a  i  of  the  arm  1  0  will  caft  a  fhadow 
00  the  hours  on  the  fide  o  q.  From  iX  in  the 
noraing  ito  XII  at  noon,  the  edge  a  6  of  tbe  top 
part  d  0  will  cait  a  ihadow  on  the  hours  on  the 
*nELHef;  from  XII  to  III  in  the  afternoon,  the 
«lge  f  J  of  the  top  pjirt  will  caft  a  flia  Jow  on  the 
fcoors on  the attn  Hm\  from  III  to  VI  io  the  c* 
^ing,  the  edge  g  b  will  call  a  fkadow  00  the 
Iwnri  on  the  part  ^  «;  and  from  VI  till  IX,  the 
ftadow  of  theedge  ^/wiH  iliow  the  time  on  the  top 
'  part  a  jg.  The  breadth  of  each  part  a  h^  r/,  &c* 
Bttft  be  fo  great,  as  never  to  let  the  fliadow  fall 
quite  without  the  part  or  arm  on  which  the  hours 
ait  marked,  when  the  fun  is  at  his  groafeft  de« 
cBnation  from  the  equator. 

Ws.^  To  determine  the  breadth  of  the  fides  of 
tliearais  which  contain  tlie  hours,  fo  as  to  be  in 
joft  proportion  to  their  length ;  make  an  angle  A 


ri/.ontal  plane.  If  the  plane  be  immoveable,  as  A 
BCD,  find  a  meridian  line  as  OF ;  or  if  moveable^ 
alTirnte  the  meridian  at  pleafurei  then  by  mean* 
of  the  triangle  EKF,  whofe  bafr  is  applied  on  thtf 
meridian  line,  raife  the  equinoAial  dial  H  till  thtf 
index  GI  becomes  parallel  to  th^  axis  of  the  earthy 
(which  ra  fo,  if  the  angle  KEF,  be  equal  fo  the  ele- 
vation. x>f  the  pole),  and  the  12  o'clock  line  on  thtf 
dial  hang  over  the  meridian  line  of  the  pl^e  oi* 
the  bafe  of  the  triangle.  If  then,  in  the  night,  of 
rn  a  dark  place,  a  lighted  candle  be  fiicceffively 
applied  to  the  axis  GI,  fo  as  the  fhadow  of  thtf 
index  or  ftyle  Gliall  upon  one  hour  line  af^eran-i 
other,  the  fame  Ihadow  will  mark  out  the  feveral 
bour*Iines  on  the  plane  ABCD^  Noting  point* 
therefore  on  the  fhadow^  draw  lines  through  them 
to  G ;  then  an  index  being  fixed  on  G,  according 
to  the  atngle  lOP,  its  (hadow  will  point  opt  the 
feveral  hours  by  the  light  of  the  fun*  If  a  dial 
were  required  on  a  vertical  plane,  having  raifed 
the  equinoctial  circle  as  diredted^  pufh  forward 


|C  [^,  16.)  of  23i  degrees,  which  is  equal  to  the    the  index  GI  till  the  tip  thereof  I  toueh  the  plane^ 


fim's  greateft  declination :  and  fuppofe  the  length 
«  cjch  arm,  from  the  fide  of  the  long  middle 
pttt,  and  alfo  the  length  of  the  top  part  above  the 
«m«t  to  be  equal  to  B  d.  Then  as  the  edges  of 
tb^  Ihadow,  from  each  of  the  arms,  will  be  pantl- 
VoL.  VII.  Paat  i 


If  the  plane  be  inclined  to  the  horizont  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  pole  ibould  be  found  on  the  fame  % 
and  the  angle  of  the  triangle  KEF  fliottld  be^madtf 
equal  thereto. 
(66.)  V.  Ftg*  19.  reprefents  an  Unitersal  t)f  a  t^ 
H3^itized  by  LiOOg  iwhi«li 
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which  (hows  the  hoOr  of  the  day  by  a  terreftrial 
globe,  And  by  tlie  ihadows  of  feveral  gnomons, 
at  the  Uvnv  time  ;  together  with  all  the  places  of 
the  earth  which  are  then  enlightened  by  the  fun  5 
and  thofe  to  which  the  fun  is  then  rifing,  or  on  the 
meridian  or  fetting.  This  dial  is  made  of  a  thick 
fquare  piece  of  wood,  or  hollow  metal.  The  fides 
are  cut  into  femicircular  hollows,  in  which  the 
hours  are  placed  ;  the  ftyle  of  each  hollow  coming 
out  from  the  bottom  thereof  as  far  as  the  ends  of 
the  hollows  proje<5t.  The  corners  are  cut  out  in- 
to  angles,  in  the  infides  of  which  the  hours  are  al- 
fo  marked  ;  <ind  the  edge  of  the  end  of  each  fide 
of  the  angle  fcrves  as  a  ftile  for  caftinp  a  fhadow 
on  tht  hours  matked  on  the  other  fide.  In  the 
middle  of  the  uppermoft  fide,  or  plane,  there  is 
an  equino^ial  dial ;  in  the  centre  whereof  an  up- 
right wire  is  fixed,  for  calling  •  (hadow  on  the 
hours  of  that  dial,  and  fupporting  a  froall  terreftrial 
globe  on  the  top. 

(67.)  The  whole  dial  ftands  on  a  pillar,  in  the 
middle  of  a  round  horizontal  board,  in  which  there 
is  a  compafs  and  magnetic  needle,  for  placing  the 
meridian  ftile  towards  the  S.  The  pillar  has  a  joint 
with  a  quadrant  upon  it,  divided  into  90  degrees 
(fuppofed  to  be  hid  from  fight  under  the  dial 
in  the  figure)  for  fitting  it  to  the  latitude  of  any 
f;ivcn  place.  The  equator  of  the  globe  is  divided 
into  94  equal  pcirts,  and  the  hours  are  laid  down 
upon  it  at  thefe  parts.  The  time  of  the  day  may 
be  known  by  tliefe  hours,  when  the  fun  Aiines  up- 
on the  globe. 

(68.)  To  re&ify  and  ufc  this  dial,  fet  it  on  a 
]evel  table,  or  fole  of  a  window,  where  the  fun 
fliines,  placing  the  meridian  ftile  due  S.  by  means 
of  the  needle;  which  will  be,  when  the  needle" 
points  as  far  from  the  N.  fleur-de-lis  toward  the 
.W.  as  it  declines  wcftward  at  your  place.  Then 
•bend  the  pillar  m  the  joint,  till  the  black  line  on 
the  pillar  comes  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  in  the 
.quadrant.  The  machine  being  thus  re&ified,  the 
plane  of  its  dial  pat  t  will  be  parallel  to  the  equator 
the  wire  or  axis  that  fupports  the  globe  will  be 
parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  the  N.  pole  of  the 
f;lobe  will  point  toward  the  N.  pole  of  the  hea^ 
^ens. 

(69.)  The  fame  hour  will  then  be  fhown  in  fe- 
veral of  the  hollows,  by  the  ends  of  the  fiiadows, 
of  their  refpedti  ve  fi  ilrs ;  the.axis  of  the  globe  will 
•caft  a  ihadow  on  the  fame  hour  of  the  day,  in  the 
•cqaino(5lial  dial,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed, 
•from  the  20th  March  to  the  a3d  Sept.  5  and,  if  the 
meridian  of  the  place  on  the.  globe  be  fet  even 
with  the  meridian  ftyle,  all  the  part  of  the  globe 
that  the  fun  fliines  upon,  will  anfwer  to  thofe 
places  of  the  real  earth  which  are  then  enlightened 
by  the  fun.  The  places  where  the  fhade  is  juft 
coming  upon  the  globe,  anfwer  to  all  thofe  places 
<4f  the  earth  in  which  the  fun  is  then  fetting  ;  Ss 
the  places  .where  it  is  going  oft',  and  the  light  co- 
ming  out  anfwering  to  all  the  places  of  the  earth 
where  the  fuu  is  then  riling.^  And  laftly,  if  the 
hour  of  VI  be  marked  on  the  equator  in  the  meri- 
ilian  of  your  place  (ai  it  is  marked  on  the  meridian 
<»f  London  in  the  figure)  the  divifion  of  the  light 
♦and  ihade  on  the  globe  will  fliow  the  time  of  .the 
day. 
.    (7C.)  TbQ  norUicm  ftile  of  the  dial  (oppofite  to 
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the  fouthem  or  meridian  one"^  is  hid  in  the  figi]ie« 
by  the  axis  of  the  globe.  The  hoars  in  the  hoU 
low  to  which  that  ftile  belongs,  are  alfo  fuppofed 
to  be  hid  by  the  oblique  view  of  the  figure:  but 
they  are  the  fame  as  the  hours  in  the  front  hollow. 
Thofe  alfo  in  the  right  and  left  hand  femicircular 
hollows  are  moftly  hid  from  fight;  and  fo  alfo  are 
all  thofe  on  the  fides  next  the  eye  of  the  four  acute 
angles. 

(71 .)  Theconftrudion  of  this  dial  is  at  follows: 
On  a  thick  fquare  piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  draw 
the  lines  a  e  and  i  d^  Fig.  ao  as  far  as  from  each  0- 
tber  as  you  intend  for  the  thick  nefs  of  the  ftyle 
ab  c  d\  and  in  the  fame  manner,  draw  the  like 
tbicknefs  of  the  other  three  ftiles,  efg  b*  i  k  Iffh 
and  HO  p  qt  all  ftanding  outright  as  from  the  cen- 
tre. With  any  convenient  opening  for  the  com- 
pafies,  as  /j  A,  (fo  as  to  leave  proper  ftrength  of 
ftuft'wfacn  K  I  is  equal  to  a  A,)  fet  one  fool  in 
0,  as  a  centre,  and  with  the  otlicr  foot  defcribe 
the  quadrantal  arc  A  c.  Then,  without  alterin;» 
the  compafTes,  fet  one  foot  in  ^  as  a  centre,  and 
with  the  other  foot  defcribe  thequadrant  d  B.  All 
the  other  quadrants  in  the  figure  muft  be  defcri- 
bed  in  the  (ame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  open- 
ing of  the  compafTes,  on  their  centres  e/i  i,  ami 
If  o,  and  eacb  quadrant  divided  into  fix  eqaa) 
parts,  for  as  many  hours,  as  in  the  figure ;  each 
of  which  parts,  muft  be  fubdivided  into  4,  for  the 
half  hours  and  quarters.  At  e<jual  diftanccsfiom 
^ach  corner,  draw  the  right  fines  I  p  Sind  Kft 
L  9  and  M  q,  Nr  and  O  r,  P  /  and  Qji  to  form 
the  four  angular  hollows  I  ^K,  L  9  111,  N  r  O,aod 
P  J  Q ;  making  the  diftances  between  the  tips  of 
thefe  hollows,  as  I  K,  L  M,  N  O,  and  P  Q,  each 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  quadrants :  and  learing 
fufficient  room  within  the  angular  points  ^  9  r  and 
J,  for  the  equinoAial  in  the  middle. 

(7».)  To  divide  the  infides  of  thefe  angles  pro- 
perly for  the  hour  fpaces  thereon,  take  the  fol. 
lowmg  method.  Set  one  foot  of  the  corapalTes  in 
the  point  I  as  a  centre,  and  open  the  other  to  K; 
and  with  that  opening  defcribe  the  arc  K/ :  then, 
without  altering  the  compaifes,  fet  one  foot  in  Ki 
and  with  the  other  foot  defcribe  the  arc  I  r.  Di- 
vide each  of  thefe  arcs,  from  land  K  to  their  in- 
terfection  at  /,  into  four  equal  parts ;  and  firom 
their  centres  I  and  K,  throagh  the  points  of  divi- 
fion, draw  the  rigiit  lines  I  3,  I  4,  1 5^,  I  6, 1 7^ 
and  K  2,  K  I,  K  iY»  K  rr;  and  they  will  meet 
the  fides  K^  and  I  ^  of  the  angle  I  /  K  where  the 
hours  thereon  muft  be  placed.  And  thefe  hoar 
fpaces 'in  the  arcs  muft  be  fubdivided  into  4  equal 
parts,  for  the  half  boura  and  quarters,— Do  the 
like  for  the  other  3  angles,  and  draw  the  dotted 
lines,  and  fet  the  hours  in  the  rofides  where  thofe 
lines  meet  them,  as  in  the  figure  i  and  the  like 
hour  line  will  be  parallel  to  each  other  in  a!l  the 
quadrants  and  in  all  the  angles.  Mark  points  for 
all  thefe  hours  on  the  upper  fide :  and  cut  oat  ail 
the  angular  hollows,  and  the  quadrantal  o«et 
quite  through  the  places  where  their  four  gno- 
mons muft  ftand ;  and  lay  down  the  hours  on  tbrir 
infides,  (or  10/^.19.)  -"'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^'^  gnomon^ 
which  muft  be  as  broad  as  the  dial  is  thick ;  and 
this  breadth  and  thickncfs  muft  be  large  enough 
to  keep  the  (hadows  of  the  gnomons  from  evw 
falling  quite  out  the  fides  of  the'  ^^o^owitjcjpcft 
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then  the  fun's  declination  is  at  the  greateft.  Lafl- 
f^  draw  the  equino^ial  dial  in  the  middle,  all  the 
M>ttrs  of  which  are  equidiftant  from  each  other ; 
ad  the  dial  will  be  finiihed. 
(73.)  As  the  fun  goes  round,  the  broad  end  of 
he  Hiadow  of  the  ftile  achd  will  ihow  the  hours 
I  the  quadrant  Ar,  from  the  fun  rife  till  VI  in  the 
Boming ;  the  Oiadow  from  the  end  M  will  fliow 
he  hours  on  the  fide  hq  from  V  to  IX  in  the 
Kiming  ;  the  ihadow  of  the  ftile  e  f  t^  h  in  the 
[oadrant  D  ^  (in  the  long  days)  willihow  the 
lours  from  fun  rife  till  VI  in  the  morning ;  and 
he  (hadow  of  the  end  N  will  ihow  the  morning 
KMurs,  on  the  fide  O  r,  from  III  to  VII.  Jufl  as 
he  ihadow  of  the  northern  Uile  a  ^  /  ^  goes  off  the 
(uadraot  Af,  the  ihadow  of  the  fouthem  ftile 
him  begins  to  fall  within  the  quadrant  F  /,  at  VI 
B  the  morning  ;  and  ihows  the  time,  in  that  qua- 
fciMt,  from  VI  to  XII  at  noon  ;  and  from  noon 
till  VI  in  the  evening  in  the  quadrant  m  £.  And 
^  Ihadow  of  the  end  O  ihows  the  time  from  XI 
iltbe  forenoon  till  III  trf  the  afrernoon,  on  the 
Ide  rN ;  as  the  Ihadow  of  the  end  P  ihows  the 
Ihttfrom  IX  in  the  morning  till  I  o'clock  in  tlie 
"afonoon  on  the  fide  Q  i. 

(74)  At  noon,  when  the  ihadow  of  the  caftem . 
(Hcf/jf  b  goes  olf  the  quadrant  /r  C  ( in  which  it 
fcowed  the  time  from  VI  in  the  morning  till  noon, 
pi  it  did  in  the  quadrant  g  D  from  fun-rife  till  VI 
h  the  morning),  the  ihadow  of  the  wefterp  ftile 
t%pq  begins  to  enter  the  quadrant  Yip :  and  Ihows 
Ihf  hours  thereon  from  XII  at  noon  till  VI  in  the 
Inening:  and  after  that  till  funfet,  in  the  qua- 
•IrtBt  {  G  ;  and  the  end  Q  cafts  a  ihadow  on  the 
fte  P  i  from  V  in  the  evening  till  IX  at  night,  if 
toe  (im  be  not  fet  before  that  time.  The  ihadow 
rfthe  end  I  ihows  the  time  on  the  fide  K  p  from 
W  till  VII  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  ihadow  of 
the  ftile  abei (hows  the  time  from  VI  in  the  eve 
■ing  till  the  fun  fets.  The  ihadow  of  the  upright 
eeatral  wre,  thit  fupports  the  globe  at  top,  ihows 
ti»  lime  of  the  day,  in  the  middle  or  equinoctial 
«iali  ail  the  fummer  half  year,  when  the  funis  on 
the  N.  fide  of  the  equator. 

Sect.  VIIL    Dialling  hy  Spherical  Trigg- 

N0ME7RY. 

{75O  The  conftrudlion  of  fun-dials  on  all  planes 
'*hatever  may  be  included  in  one  general  rule:  in- 
^'jigible,  if  that  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  any  given 
latitude  be  well  underftood.  For  there  is  rto 
P«ne,  however  obliquely  fituated  with  refpcdl  to 
*»7  gi^n  place,  but  what  is  parallel  to  the  hori- 
zon of  fome  other  place ;  and  tlierefore  if  we  can 
™  that  other  place  by  a  problem  on  the  terref- 
™»  globe,  or  by  a  trigonometrical  calculation, 
*«  coaftrua  a  horizontal  dial  for  it ;  that  dial 
Jppued  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  ferve  will  be  a 
l^fne  dial  for  that  place.—Tbus,  an  eied  dire<5t  S. 
oaimjii  degrees  N.  latitude,  would  bea  hori- 
*^tal(hal  on  the  fame  meridian,  90°  fouthward 

8?*T  ^^^^  N.  latitude :  which  falls  in  with 
^«i  degnm  of  S.  latitude.  But  if  the  upright 
P«ae  declines  froi#  facing  the  S.  at  the  given 
thT'i'*  ^ould  ftill  bea  horizontal  plane 90*  from 

»  u  '  ^"^  ^^''  *  «*»ff^r«it  longitude,  which 
onw  alter  the   reckoning    of  the  hours   ac- 

wrdingly, 
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(76.)  To  calculate  the  angles  which  the  hour 
lines  «••■  a  hor'montal  dial  make  with  the  meridian 
or  twelve  o'clock  line:  See/;r.  27. 

(77.)  Let  N  E  S  W  reprefent  the  horizon  of  any 
place,  P  S  N  the  meridian,  and  P  the  north  pole 
of  the  fphere :  let  K  P 11  be  any  hour  circle,  for 
example  the  circle  which  makes  with  the  meridi- 
an an  angle  of  15  degrees,  then  it  is  evident  from 
Sect.  II.  that  N  H,  the  arch  of  the  horizon  inter- 
cepted between  N,  the  north,  and  P  H  the  hour 
circle  in  whofe  plane  the  fun  is  at  XI  or  I  o'clock, 
meafuresthe  angle  contained  by  thefubftile  of  the 
dial,  and  the  hour  lines  correfponding  to  thefc 
hours.  In  the  fpherical  triangle  P  N  U,  right  an- 
gled at  N,  there  are  given  the  fide  P  N  which  is 
Sic  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  angle  N  P  H  which  is  contained  by  the  meri- 
dian and  hour  circle,  to  find  N  H  the  arch  of  the 
horizon  oppofite  that  angle.  li^Y  fpherical  trigo- 
nometry, radius  is  to  the  fine  of  P  N  aa  the  tan- 
gent of  N  P  H  to  the  tangent  of  N  H  the  tide  re- 
quired. Hence  we  have  this  praAical  rule.  To 
find  the  angle  which  any  hour  line  of  a  hori^^on- 
tal  dial  makes  with  the  meridian,  or  which  is  the 
lame,  to  find  the  angle  which  the  hour  lines  on 
any  dial  make  with  the  fubftile: — To  the  loga- 
rithmic iine  of  the  latitude  of  the  place  for  which 
the  dial  is  made,  add  the  log.  tangent  of  the  fun's 
diltance  from  the  meridian,  for  the  hour  required, 
the  fum,  abating  ]o»  is  the  log.  tangent  of  the 
angle  required. 

(78.)  Example.  To  iind  the  angles  which  the 
hour  lines  of  XI  or  I  make  with  the  meridian  of 
a  horizontal  dial  for  tlie  latitude  of  London,  which 
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To  log,  fine  of  5X«>     30'  9*89354 

Add  log.  tan.  of  15®  9'4*So5 


Sum,  rejeding  xo,  is  9*3  ^'5  9 

which  is  the  tangent  -of  ii**  51'  nearly.  In  like 
manner  it  will  be  found,  that  the  hour  lines  of  X 
and  II  make  each  with  the  meridian  an  angle  of 
%A^  !&'  ^c.  And  by  computing  in  this  manner, 
with  the  fine  of  the  latitude,  and  the  tangents 
oi  30,  45,  60,  and  75**,  for  the  hours  of  II,  111, 
JV,  and  V  in  the  afternoon ;  or  of  X,  IX,  VIII,  and 
VIl  in  the  forenoon  j  you  will  find  their  angular  dif- 
tances  from  XII  to  be  44^' x 8'  38°  3'  sf  2,5* 
and  7 1*'  6';  which  are  all  that  there  is  occaUon  to 
compute  for. — And  thefe  diftances  may  be  fet  off 
from  XII  by  a  line  of  chords ;  or  rather,  by  ta- 
king 1000  from  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  fetting 
that  extent  as  a  radius  from  C  to  XII, /^.  2a.  and 
then,  t^ing  109  of  the  fame  parts  (which  are  the 
natural  tangents  of  11°  50')  and  fetting  them  from 
XII  to  XI  and  I,  on  the  iine  ho^  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  C  XII :  and  fo  for  the  reil  of  the  hour- 
lines,  which  in  the  table  of  natural  tangents,  a- 
gaiuft  the  above  diitances,  are  45a,  78a,  i3J5»  ^^^ 
2920,  of  fuch  equal  parts  from  XII,  as  the  radius 
C  XII  contains  xooo.  And,  laftly,  fet  oiF  1157 
(the  natural  tangent  of  51''  30')  for  the  angle  of 
the  ftiie's  height,  which  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place. 

(79.)  II.  Dfclinimg  dials.    Letusfuppofe 
that  an  upright  plane  at  London  declines  36  de- 
grees weltward  from  facing  the  fouth,  and  that  it 
is  required  to  find  a  place  on  the  globe  to  whofe 
Ild^ijzedby  vjO  horiiion 
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horizon  the  faid  plan^*  is  parallel;  and  alfo  the 
idMferenct'  of  longitude  between  London  umI  that 
place. 

(80.)  Let  N  E  S  W  be  the  hori/on  of  London, 
J??.  21.  whole  zenith  is  Z,  and  P  the  north  pole 
of  the  fphere ;  and  let  Xb  be  the  pofition  of  a  ver- 
tical plane  at  Z,  declining  weftward  from  S  (thtf 
fouth)  by  an  angle  of  ^6  dcgiees;  on  which  piane 
^n  eredt-diMl  for  London  at  Z  is  to  be  defcribt^d. 
Make  the  femidiameter  ZD  perpendicular  to  ZA; 
pnd  it  will  cut  the  horizon  in  D,  36  degrees  weft 
of  the  fouth  S.  Then  a  plane,  in  the  tangent 
HI),  touching  the  fphere  in  D,  will  be  parallel  to 
the  plane  7*6 ;  and  the  axle  of  the  fphere  will  Ihj 
equiiily  inclined  to  both  thefc  places.  Let  WQE 
be  tlie  equinoctial,  whofe  elevation  above  the  hor 
rizon  of  Z  (London)  is  3^^  degrees:  and  P  R  D 
be  the  meridian  of  the  place  E),  cutting  the  equir 
no(Jlial  in  R,  Then  it  is  evident,  that  the  arc  \<D 
is  the  latitude  of  the  place  D  (where  the  plane  Z/j 
Avould  be  horizontal)  and  the  arc  RQ  is  the  difl'c* 
j-ence  of  longitude  of  the  planes  XJb  and  DH. 

(Ji.)  i.  In  the  fpherical  triangle  WDR,  the  arc 
WO  is  given,  for  it  is  the  complement  of  the 
plane's  declination  from  S  the  fouth  (  which  com- 
plement is  54®  (viz,  90^—36*^1'^  the  angle  at  R, 
in  which  the  meridian  of  the  place  D  cuts  the  c- 
quator,  is  a  right  angle  ^  and  the  angle  RWD 
ineafures  the  elevation  of  thu  equigodtial  above 
the  hori/on  of  Z,  namely  38I  degrees.  Say  there- 
fore, A,s  radius  is  to  the  co-line  of  the  planes  de- 
clination from  the  fouth,  to  is  the  co-nne  of  the 
latitude  of  Z  to  the  line  of  RD  the  latitude  of  D : 
vhich  is  of  a  different  denomination  from  the  la- 
titude of  Z,  becaufe  Z  and  £)  are  Qn  di$:rpnt 
Ifidcs  of  the  equatoi*. 

As  radius    -    •    -    -     zo.oocoq     .    . 

To  co-fine  36**  o'=:RQ    9-90796 

So  co-fine  51**  3o'=:(2Z  9.794M 

To  fine  30**  14  =  D  R  (9  70111  =  the  lat  of 
D,  whofe  hoH^^on  is  parallel  to  ^^^  vertical  plane 
%h  at  Z. 

(83.)  ii.  To  find  RQ  the  difference  of  longitude 
of  the  places  D  and'  Z,  fay,  As  radius  is  to  the  co- 
jpne  of  kWD  38 J  <iegrees,  the  height  of  the  equi- 
nodial  at  Z.  fo  is  the  co-tangent  of  DVf  36  de- 
^rreefj  tHe  plane's  declination,  to  the  c6- tangent 
of  RQ  the  difference  of  longitudes.  Thus, 
To  the  logaritlmiic  fine  of  ji"^  30'  9'89354 

Add  tq  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  54^  o'  16.13^74 

Their  fam  rejcding  10  -  -  -  10.03228 
{o  the  iicartft  tangent  of  47®  8'=rWR;  which  is 
the  co-tant-ent  of  41^  jz'r^RO,  the  ditFerende  of 
longitude  fought.  Which  difierence,  being  redu- 
(ced  to  time,  is  2  hours  51 J  ininute.s, 

(83.)  iji.  And  thus  having  found  the  Jntitude 
pnd  longitude  of  the  place  D,  to  whofe  horizon 
the  vertical  plane  at  Z  is  parallel  we  proceed  to 
jthe  cotiftra^iop  Qf  a  horizontal  dial  for  the  place 
i),  whofe  latitude  h  30'  14'  fouth  •  but  an'.icipa- 
Jing  the  time  at  D  by  1  l.ours  51  mmute8(ncglc(^- 
;Kg  the  i  tpi;j.  in  praclice,)  becaufe  D  is  to  far 
ivdtward  in  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Lon- 
don ^  and  this  will  be  a  true  vertical  dial  at  Lon- 
iJfin,  declining  weftward  36  degrees. 

^?jO  Afluma  any  rigb^  Ijae  CSL,  Fi^   zi.  for 
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the  fubltile  of  the  dial«  and  make  the  angle 
KCP  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  !('.-•«.  30* 
T4«),  to  whofe  horizon  the  plane  of  the  dial  is  pa- 
rallel ;  then  CRP  will  be  the  axis  of  the  ftile,  or 
edge  that  cafts  the  fhadcw  on  the  hours  of  the 
day,  in  the  dial.  This  done,  draw  the  contin^ 
gent  line  £Q,  cutting  the  fubftilar  line  at  right 
angles  in  K  ;  and  from  K  make  KRpcrpendicular 
to  the  axis  CRP.  l^hcn  KG  ( =KB)  being  made 
radius,  that  is,  equal  to  the  chord  of  60*^  or  tan* 
gent  of  45**  on  a  good  fcdlor,  take  42**  5*'  ithe 
difference  of  longitude  of  the  places  Z  and  D) 
from  the  tangents,  and  having  fet  it  from  K  to  M, 
draw  CM  for  the  hour-line  of  XIL  Take  KN, 
etjuai  to  the  tangent  of  an  angle  lefs  by  15  degrees 
than  KM  J  that  is,  the  tangent  of  27**  51':  and 
through  the  point  N  draw  CN  for  the  hour-line 
of  L  The  t^mgent  of  12"'  5a'  ( which  is  \s^  left 
than  27°  52')»  f<et  off  the  lame  way,  will  give  i 
point  between  K  and  N,  through  which  the  hour- 
line  of  II  is  to  be  drawn.  The  tangent  of  2*  f 
(the  difference  between  45**  and  50**  42/)  placed 
on  the  othrr  fide  of  CL,  will  determine  the 
point  through  which  the  hour  line  pf  ill  is  ta 
be  drawn :  to  which  2°  8',  if  the  tangent  of  15? 
be  added,  it  will  make  17*^  8'^  and  this  fet  oft 
-from  K  towards  Q  on  the  line  EQ,  will  give  th^ 
point  for  the  hour  line  of  IV  :  and  fo  of  the  reft. 
— rThe  'forenoon  hour  lines  *re  drawn  the  fam? 
wav,  by  the  continual  addition  of  the  tingecti 
ijS  30°,  4  5^  &c.  to  44°  51'  (=the  tangent 
KM)  for  the  hours  of  XI,  X,  iX,  &c.  as  far  ai 
neceffary  ;  that  is,  until  there  be  five  hours  oa 
each  fide  of  the  fubftile.  The  6th  hour,  account- 
ed from  that  hour  or  part  of  the  hour  on  wfech 
the  fubftile  falls,  will  be  always  in  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  fubftile,  and  drawn  through  the 
centre  C, 

(85.)  iv.  In  all  erea  dials,  CM,  the  hour  line 
of  XII,  ia  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  the 
place  for  which  the  dial  is  to  ferve ;  for  that  line 
is  the  interfeiflion  of  a  vertical  plane  with  the  plane 
of  the  meridian  of  the  place,  both  which  aiepcN 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  :  and  any 
line  HO,  or  />o,  perpendicular  to  CM,  will  be  % 
horizontal  line  on  the  plane  of  the  dial,  along 
which  line  the  hours  Djay  be  numbered  j  and  CM 
being  fet  perpendicular  to  the  horiEon,  the  dial 
will  'have  its  true  polition. 

( 86.)  V.  If  the  plane  of  the  djal  had  declined  by 
an  equal  angle  toward  the  eaft,  its  dcfcriptica 
would  have  differed  only  in  this,  that  the  hour 
line  of  XII  would  have  fallen  on  the  other  fide  cf 
the  fubftile  CL,  and  the  line  HO  would  have  t 
fubcontrary  pofition  to  what  it  has  in  this  figure. 

(87.)  vi.And  thefe  two  dials,  with  the  uppff 
points  of  their  ft iles  turned  toward  the  N.pote. 
tvill  ferve  for  other  two  planes  parallel  to  tlwn; 
the  one  declining  from  the.N.  toward  the  E.  and 
the  other  from  the  N.  toward  the  AV.by  tbefiflic 
quantity  of  angle.  The  like  holds  true  of  all  6m 
in  general,  whatever  be  their  declination  and  ob- 
liquity of  their  plane*  to  the  hori^ion. 

(88.)  III.  vii.  If  the  plane  of  the  dial  not  only  dfr 
clines,  but  alfo  reclines,  or  inclines.  Suppofe  its 
declination  from  fronting  the  fouth  S  be  equal  to 
the  arc  SD,  Ffg.  23,  en  the  horizon ;  and  its /e- 
clination  be  equal  to^the  arc  Df/  of  U;e  Tcrti^ 
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drcle  DZ :  theo  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  c^uadrant 
of  sltitade  ZdD  on  the  globe  cuts  the  point  D  in 
the  bonzon*-  and  the  reclioation  is  counted  upon 
the  quadrant  from  DtOii;  the  interfeAion  of  the 
hoar  circle  VRd^  with  the  eqiiinodial  WQE,  will 
detennine  BJf  the  latitude  of  the  place  d^  wbofe 
horixoo  is  parallel  to  the  given  place  Zi&  at  Z  | 
and  RQ  will  be  the  difierencc  in  longitude  of  the 
places  at  d  and  2/.  Trigononaetrically  thus :  Let 
a  great  circle  pais  through  the  three  points,  W, 
i,  £;  and  in  the  triangle  WD^  right  angled  at 
D,  the  fides  WD  and  Dd  are  given ;  and  thence 
the  angle  DW J  is  found,  and  fo  is  the  hypothe- 
mife  W^  Again,  the  difierence,  or  the  fum,  of 
DW^and  DWR9  the  elevation  of  the  equinoaial 
above  the  horizon  of  Z.  gives  the  angle  </WK; 
tad  the  hypotbcaufe  of  the  triangle  WKd  was  juft 
mm  found ;  whence  the  fides  Rd  and  WR  are 
ibttjid,  the  former  being  the  latitude  of  the  place 
^  and  the  latter  the  complement  of  RQ,  the  dif. 
{eience  of  longitude  fought.  Thus,  if  the  latitude 
of  the  place  Z  be  52^  ^o'  north;  the  declination 
SD  of  the  plane  TJf  (which  would  be  horizontal 
at  ^  be  36S  and  the  reclination  be  15"^,  or  equal 
to  the  arc  Dd;  the  fouth  latitude  of  the  place  </, 
that  is,  the  arc  Kdt  will  be  15*'  9' ;  and  KQ,  the 
di&renoe  of  the  longitude,  36°  1'.  From  thcfe 
dJta,  therefbrcy  let  the  dial  (/%,  24*)  be  defcribed, 
as  io  the  former  example. 

(89.)  viii.  There  are  feveral  things  requiiite  in 
the  pn£tict  of  dicilling ;  the  chief  of  which  ihall 
be  given  in  the  form  of  arithmetical  rules,  fimple 
md  eafy  to  tbofe  who  have  learned  the  elements 
of  trigonometry.  For  in  pradical  arts  of  this 
bad,  arithmetic  fhould  be  ufed  as  far  as  it  can 
p;  and  fcaleg  never  tnifted  to,  except  in  the  fi- 
nal conftruiftion,  where  they  are  abfolutcly  nece£- 
'  liry  in  laying  down  the  calculated  hour  diftances 
00  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

(90.)  The  latitude  of  the  place,  the  fun's  decli- 
BstioQ,  and  his  hour  diftande  from  the  meridian, 
bdaggiien,  to  find,  ift,  his  altitude,  idi  hi3 
AZIMUTH.  I.  JLet  df  Fig.  23.  be  the  fun's  place, 
iK,  his  declination ;  and  in  the  triangle  P^c/,  Pd 
the  fum,  or  the  diflerenccy  of  d  K»  and  the  qua- 
^nsX  PR,  being  given  by  the  fuppofition^  as  alfo 
the  complement  of  the  latitude  PZ,  and  the  an- 
ile iPZ,  which  meafurcs  the  horary  difiance  of 
d(tom  the  meridiaQ ;  we  ihall  (by  fpheric  Trigo^ 
Dometry )  find  the  bafe  Z^/,  which  is  the  fun's  dif- 
taUce  from  the  ^enith,  or  the  complement  of  his 
altitade.  And  a.  as  fine  Zd:  fine  Pd:  :'fine  d  PZ: 
^ZP,  orof  its  fupplemeoc  DJ^S,  the  azimutiul 
«tift^nce  from  the  fouth. 

(91.)  Or  the  pradical  rule  may  be  as  follows : 
Write  A  for  the  (ine  of  the  fun's  altitude,  L  and 
/^r  the  fine  and  co-fiae  of  the  Lititude,  D  and  d 
^  the  fine  and  co-fine  of  the  fun's  declination, 
S^  U  for  the  fine  of  the  horary  diftancc  from 
VI.  Then  the  relation  of  II  to  A  will  have  3  va^ 
neties. 

(9»)ix.  When  the  declination  is  toward  the 
wevated  pole^  and  the  hour  of  the  day  is  be- 
tween XJI  and  VI 5  it  is  A=JLD    +  lUJ,  anU 
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{93.)  ii.  When  the  hour  is  after  VI,  it  is  A==LD 
I^     ' 
— K/i,  and  H=:- 


LD— A 


id 

(94.)  iii.  When  the  declination  is  toward  the 
depreCed    pole,  -we  have  A  =  H/<^— LD,  and 

A  +  LD, 
H-       id    ' 

(95 0  Thefe  theorems  will  be  found  ufeful  and 
expeditious  enough  tor  folving  thofe  problems  in 
geography  and  dialling,  which  depend  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  fun's  altitude  to  the  hour  of  the  day. 

(96.)  Example  I.  Suppofe  the  Intitude  of  th«? 
place  to  be  5ii  degrees  north :  the  time  five  houni 
diftant  from  XII,  that  is,  an  hour  atter  VI  in  the 
morning,  or  before  Vll  in  the  evening;  and  tlwj 
fun's  declination  a*  north.  Rtouirtd  ti?e  /nn't 
aititttde? 

Then  to  log.  L=log.  fin.  51**  30'  -1.89354 
add  log.  D=log.  fin.  ao**  o'   -1.53405 

Their  fu  m      - 1 .4^  75  ?  g*^^ 
LD=:logarithm  of  c*a67664»  in  thenatubl  lines 
And,  to  log.  H=lo^.  fin.  15**  o' -1.41300 
. ,  J  'og.  /=log.  fin.  38**  o' -1. 79414 
i  log.  ^=rlog.  fin.  70"  o'  -i.973C'0 

Their  fum  -i.iSoMgivei 
HW=  logarithm  of  0.151408,  in  the  natural  iines. 
And  thefe  two  numbers  C0.267664  and  0.151408) 
make  o.4T9072=rA;  which,  in  the  table,  is  the 
neareft  natural  fine  of  %$"*  a7\  the  fun's  altitude 
fought. 

(97.)  In  thefe  calculations  the  radius  is  confi- 
dered  as  unity,  and  not  io.ccooo,  by  which,  in- 
ftead  of  the  index  9,  we  have  -i,  which  only 
makes  the  work  a  little  eafier. 

(98.)  The  fame  hour  diftance  being  aflumed  on 
•the  other  fide  of  VI,  then  LD-^Hid  is  0.116*56, 
the  fine  of  60°  4o4' ;  which  is  the  fun's  altitude 
at  V  in  the  morning,  or  VII  in  the  evening,  when 
his  N.  declination  is  20^.  But  when  the  declina- 
tion  is  lo**  S.  (or  towards  the  dtprefled  pole)  the 
diflvrcnce  Hid—LD  bepomes  negative;  and  there- 
by  fhows,  that  an  hour  before  VI  in  the  morning, 
or  paft  VI  in  the  evening,  the  fun's  centre  is  6 
'4ci'  below  the  horizon. 

(90.)  E:^AMP.  II.  From  the  fame  data  ta 
find  the  fun's  imimvtb.  If  H,  L,  and  D,  are 
given,  then  (by  03)  from  H  having  found  the 
altitude  and  its  complement  Xd :  and  the  arc  P^ 
Vthe  diftance  from  the  pole)  being  given ;  fay,  A» 
the  co-fine  of  the  altitude  is  to  the  fine  of  the  dif- 
tance from  the  pole,  fo  is  tiic  fine  of  the  hour 
diftancc  trom  the  meridian  to  the  fine  of  the  azw 
muth  diftance  from  the  meridian.  Let  the  latU 
tude  be  51*  30'  north,  the  declination  15'  9'S, 
and  the  time  II  h.  24  m.  in  the  afternoon,  i^heij 
the  fun  begins  to  illuminate  a  vertical  wall,  and  it 
is  required  to  find  the  pofition  of  the  wall.  Then, 
by  the  foregoing  theorems,  the  compliment  of  the 
altitude  will  be  8i*  32I',  and  P^thediftance  froBl 
the  pole  being  109°  5',  and  the  horary  diftance 
from  the  iccridian,  or  the  angle  d  PZ,  z^^* 
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To  log  fin.  74*"  5i'    ^   .    -  -1.98464 
Add  log.  fin.  36*  o'  -   -     -  -1.76921 

And  from  the  fum  -  -  .  -  -1.75386 
Take  the  log.  fm.  81*  32!'    -1.995*5 

Remains       -1.75  861=:  log.  fin. 
^S^9  the  azimuth  diftance  fought. 

(190.)  When  the  altitude  is  given,  find  from 
thence  the  hour,  and  proceed  as  above.  This 
praxis  is  of  lingular  ufe  on  many  occafions  ;  as,  i. 
in  Ending  the  declination  of  vertical  planes  more 
exadly  than  in  the  common  way  efpccially  if  the 
tranlits  of  the  fun's  centre  are  obfervcd  by  apply- 
ing a  ruler  with  fights,  either  plain  or  telefcopi- 
cal,  to  the  wall  or  plane  whofe  dccliualion  is  re- 
quired :  2.  In  di*awmg  a  meridian  line,  and  find- 
ing the  magnetic  variation:  3.  In  finding  the 
bearings  of  places  in  terreftrial  fuiTcys ;  the  tran- 
iits  of  the  fun  over  any  place,  or  his  horizontal 
diftance  from  it,  being  obfcrved,  together  with 
the  altitude  and  hour;  and  thence  determining 
foiall  differences  of  longitude :  4.  In  oblerving  ^ 
Tariations  at  fea,  8cc, 

Sect.  IX.    0/  finding  tife  Declination,  In- 
clination £X;7^R£CLINATI0N  o/TlANES. 

(loi)  The  DECLINATION,  INCLINATION,  and 
RECLiNATiON,  of  planes,  are  frequently  taken 
with  a  fufficient  degree  of  accuracy  by  an  infiru- 
xnent  called  a  declinator  or  dechnato'y^ 

,  (loa.)  The  conftruiflion  of  this  inftrument,  as 
fomewhat  improved  by  Mr  Jones,  is  as  follows : 
On  a  mahogany  board  ABIK,  Fii^.  25.  is  infcrted 
a  femicircuiar  arch  AGEB  of  ivory  or  box-wood, 
divided  into  two  quadrants  of  90"  each,  begin- 
ning from  the  middle  G.  On  the  centre  C  turns 
a  vertical  quadrant  DFE,  divided  into  90°,  bcgin- 
iving  from  the  bafc  K ;  on  which  is  a  moveable  ih- 
dex  CF,  with  a  fmall  hole  at  F  for  the  fun's  rays 
to  pafs  through,  and' from  a  fpot  on  a  mark  at  C. 
The  lower  extremity  ct  the  quadrant  at  E  is  point- 
4x3,  to  mnrk  the  linear  direction  of  the  quadrant 
when  applied  to  any  other  plane ;  as  this  quadrant 
takes  off  occafionally,  and  a  plumb-line  P  han^s 
sd.  the  centre  on  C,  for  taking  the  inclinations  and 
reclinations  of  planes.  At  H,  oa  the  plane  of  the 
il^oard,    is  infertod  a  compafs  of  points  and  de- 

•  grec8„  with  a  magnetical  needle  turning  on  a  pivot 
.  -over  it. 

■  (103.)  The  addition  of  the  moveable  quadrant 
and  index  coniiderably  t  xtend  the  utility  of  the 
declinator,  by  rendering  it  convenient  for  taking 
r<qiuii  oltituJej  of  the  fun,  the  fun's  altitude,  and 

•  bearing,  at  the  fame  time,    &c.     To  apply  this 
.Snftrument  in  taking  the  declination  of  a  wall  or 

plane :  Place  the  fide  ACB  in  an  horizontal  direc- 
tion to  the  plane  propofed,  and  ol>ler\'e  what  de- 
gree or  point  of  the  compafs  the  N.  part  of  the 
Dcedie  ftands  over  from  the  north  or  the  fouth, 
and  it  will  be  the  Jfeiinution  of  the  plaiie  from  the 
•«orth  or  fouth  accordiiig'ty.  In  thib  ca^c^  ullow- 
.^nce  iDuft  be  made  for  the  variation  ctf  the  needle 
(if  any)  at  the  place;  and  which,  if  not  rreviouf- 
ly  known,  i^^ender  this  operation  very  in  ace  u- 
rttte.     *-*^"^^"»^*  48  no^y  22©  ^q/  jq  ^j,p  y/^^^ 

{  V  more  exadt  may  be  ufed, 

w>  .  half  aa  hour  bcfcrc  nocn. 
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The  iide  ACB  being  pbced  againft  the  plane 
the  quadrant  mutt  be  fo  moved  od  the  femichcl 
AGO,  and  the  index  CF  on  DE,  till  the  fuu's  la^ 
pafling  through  the  bole  at  F  fall  exadly  on  th 
mark  at  G,  and  continue  fo  till  the  fun  requiit 
the  index  to  be  raifed  no  higher :  you  will  the 
have  the  meridian  or  greateft  altitude  of  the  fun 
and  the  angle  contained  between  G  and  £  will  \ 
the  declination  required.  The  pofition  of  CE 
the  meridian  or  i»  o'clock  line. 

(105.)  But  the  mod  exad;  way  for  taking  tl 
declination  of  a  plane,  or  finding  a  meridian  lia 
by  this  inftrument,  is,  In  the  forenoon,  aboi 
two  or  three  hours  before  la  o'clocky  to  obfisn 
two  or  three  heights  or  altitudes  EF  of  the  fori 
and  at  the  lame  time  the  refpedive  angular  pd 
diftanccs  G£  from  G  :  wnte  them  down ;  and: 
the  afternoon  watch  for  the  fame,  or  one  of  .H 
fame  altitudes,  and  mark  the  angular  diftancet^ 
<iiftance  on  the  quadrant  AG  :  Now,  the  divift 
or  degree  exadtly  between  the  two-  noted  angfll 
difiances  will  be  the  true  meridian,  and  the  d| 
tance  at  which  it  may  fall  from  the  C  of  the  di( 
fions  at  G  will  be  the  declinatioB  of  the  pla^ 
The  reafon  for  obferving  two  or  three  altita4 
ai:d  angles  in  the  morning  is,  that  in  cafe  tiie( 
ihould  be  clouds  in  the  afremoon,  we  may  ba^ 
.the  chance  of  one  correfponding  altitude. 

(106.)  The  quadrant  nwiy  be  occafionally  tah( 
off*  at  C,  in  order  to  place  it  on  the  furface  of 
pedeAal  or  plane  intended  for  an  horizontal  ^ 
and  thereby  Ibrm  equal  altitudes  of  the  fun,  I 
above,  draw  a  meridian  or  \%  o'clock  line  to  I 
the  dial  by.  ! 

( IC7. )  The  bafe  ABIK  ferves  to  take  the  M 
nation  and  reclination  of  planes.  In  this  cafe  ^ 
quadrant  is  taken  ojf,  and  the  plummet  P  i^sfitn 
on  a  pin  at  the  centre  C:  then  the  fide  IGK  bci( 
applied  to  the  plane  propofed,  as  QL  {Jig.  n-H 
the  plumb-line  cuts  tlie  fcmicircle  in  the  porat  Ij 
the  plane  is  horizontal ;  or  if  it  cut  the  quadial 
in  any  point  Jit  S,  then  will  GCS  be  the  angJel 
inclination.  Laftly,  if  applying  the  fide  AC| 
{Jig.  26.)  to  the  plane,  the  plummet  cuts  G,  tft 
plane  is  vertical ;  or  if  it  cuts  either  of  the  q* 
drants,  it  is  according4y  the  angle  of  reclinatioi 
-Hence,  if  the  quantity  of  the  angle  of  inclinatia 
be  compared  with  the  elevation  of  the  pole  ao| 
equator,  it  is  eafily  known  whether  the  plane  b 
inclined  or  reclined. 

Sect.  X.    Oftke  right  placing  o/'Dial$. 

(108.)  The  plane  on  which  the  dial  is  to  reft  ^ 
ing  duly  prepared,  and  every  thing  neccflaryW 
fixing  it,  you  may  find  the  hour  tolerably  exM 
by  a  large  equino^ial  ring  dial,  and  fet  your  wata 
to  it.  And  then  the  dial  may  be  fixed  by  tw 
watch  at  your  leifure. 

(109.)  If  you  would  be  more  exad,  take  tM 
-fun's  altitude  by  a  good  quadrant,  noting  tlie  pi* 
cife  time  of  obfervation  by  a  clock  or  ^'^^^ 
Then  compute  the  time  for  the  altitude  obferf«l I 
and  fet  the  watch  to  agree  with  that  time,  20 
conling  to  the  fun.  A  Hadley's  quadrant  i»  ▼"J 
convenient  for  this  purpofe :  for  by  it  y<^  "^'* 
take  the  angle  between  the  fun  and  ^V^^^^u 
fleded  from  a  bafon  of  water ;  the  halt  of  «*'^'^° 
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Dgle,  fubcrading  the  refradioD,  is  the  altitude 
equircd. 

(tto.)  This  ia  beft  done  m  fummer;  and  the 
carer  tbe  fun  Is  to  the  prime  vcrticle  (the  E.  or 
1^.  azimuth)  when  the  oblervation  is  made,  k> 
rach  the  better.  Or,  take  two  equal  altitudes 
f  the  fun  io  tbe  fame  day ;  one  any  time  between 
and  10  in  the  mornings  the  other  between  %  and 
in  the  afternoon ;  noting  the  moments  of  tbefc 
iro  obfervations  bv  a  clock  or  watch :  and  if  the 
ntch  ihows  the  obfervations  to  be  at  equal  dif*' 
noes  from,  noon,  it  agrees  ezadtly  \^ith  the  fun  i 
fnot,  the  watch  muft  be  correfted  by  half  the 
Umnce  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  in- 
enrals;  and  then  the  dial  may  be  fet  triie  by 
he  watch. 

i  (izi.)  For  example,  fuppofe  you  had  taken  the 
na't  aititude  when  it  was  ao  minutea  paft  VIII. 
a  the  morning  by  the  watch  ;  and  found,  by  ob« 
isrmg  in  the  afternoon,  that  the  fun  had  the 
June  aititude  lo  minutes  before  IIII;  then  it  is  - 
that  the  watch  was  5 'minutes  too  faft  for 

run ;  for  5  minutes  after  XII  is  the  middle 
between  Vill  h.  ao  m.  in  the  morning,  and 

J.  50  m.  in  the  afternoon ;  and  therefore  to 
the  watch  agree  with  the  fun,  it  muft  be 

baik  5  mioutea. 

Sect.  XI.    Of  tbe  double  horizontal,  :I?e 
Babylonian  a^^^Italuk  Dials. 

I  (in.)  Sometimes  a  stireographic  projcc- 
6m  of  the  hour  circles,  and  the  parallels  of  the 
|ha's  declination*  is  added  to  the  gnomonic  proj re- 
ft^ on  the  fame  horizontal  plane ;  the  upright 
p-  of  the  gnomon  being  floped  into  an  edge, 
ittodwg  perpendicularly  qver  the  centre  of  the 
Hpjedion :  fo  that  the  dial,  being  in  its  due  po- 
ItioD,  the  ihadow  of  tbat  perpendicular  edge  is 
[I'teTticle  circle  paffing  throu£h  the  fun,  in  the 
(lewographic  proje^Sion.  The  months  being  du- 
^  marM  on  this  dial,  the  fun's  declination,  and 
Ithe  length  of  the  day  at  any  time,  are  had  by  in- 
fp^m ;  as  alfo  his  altitude,  by  means  of  a  fcale 
of  tangents.  But  its  chief  property  is,  that  it 
;«»y  be  placed  true,  whenever  the  fun  fhines, 
without  the  help  of  any  other  inftrument. 

(113.)  Let  d  {Jig.  13.)  be  the  fun's  place  in  the 
'  *»eogiaphic  pvojedlion,  x  d  y  %  the  parallel  of 
;  *•»  fim's  dedication,  Z  ^  a  verticlc circle  through 
I  the  fun's  centre  P  d  the  hour  circle ;  and  it  is  evi- 
;  ?«Jt,  that  the  diameter  NS  of  this  projection  be- 
»?p'aced  duly  north  and  fouth,  thefc  3  circles 
I  ^11  pais  through  the  point  d.  And  therefore  to 
!  pve  the  dial  its  due  pofition,  we  have  only  to 
I  ^Tu  Its  gm>mbn  toward  the  fun,  on  a  horizontal 

FMe,  until  the  hour  on  the  common  gnomon ic 

Pfojeftion  coincides  with  that  marked  by  the  hour 
,  *!^  P  d^  which  pafibs  through  the  intcrfeftion 

ct  the  Ihadow  Z  d  with  the  circle  of  the  fun's 
I  Pfclent  declination. 

1^4.)  The  Babylonian  and  Italian  dials 

*«ckon  the  hours,  not  from  the  meridian  as  with 
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us,  but  from  the  fun's  riting  and'  fetting.  Thus, 
in  Italy,  an  hour  before  fun  fet  is  reckoned  tb<i 
»3d  hour;  two  hours  before fun>fet the  %nA  houri 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  And  the  ihadow  tb.nt  narki 
them  on  the  hour- lines,  is  tbat  of  the  point  of  a 
ftile.  Thia  occafions  a  perpetual  variation  betweei^ 
their  dials  and  clocks,  which  they  muft  correft 
from  time  to  time,  before  it  arifea^to  any  feifftble 
quantity,  by  fetting  their  clocks  fo  much  fafter 
or  flower.  And  in  Italy,  they  hiegia  their  day* 
and  regulate  their  clocks,  not  from  fun-fet^  but 
from  about  mid-twilight,  when  the  A*ve  Maria 
is  faid ;  which  corrects  the  difference  that  would[ 
otherwife  be  between  the  clock  and  the  dial.  The 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  all  forts 
of  inftruments  and  machines  for  meafuring  time, 
have  rendered  thefe  dials  of  little  account.  Yet, 
as  the  theory  of  them  ia  ingenious,  and  they  are 
really  in  fome  refpe^s,  the  beft  contrived  of  any 
for  vulgar  ufe,  a  general  idea  of  their  defcriptton 
may  not  be  improper. 

(115.)  Let  ^^.  a  7*  reprefent  an  ercd  dire^  fouth 
wall,  on  which  a  Babylonian  dial  is  to  be  drawn, 
ihowing  the  hours  from  ftm-riling ;  the  latitude 
of  the  places  whofe  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  wall 
being  equal  to  the  an^le  KCR.  Make  as  for  a 
common  dial,  KGnKR  (which  is  perpendicular 
to  CR)  the  radius  of  the  equino^ial  ^Q«  and 
draw  RS  perpendicular  to  CK  for  the  ftile  6f  th* 
dial ;  the  fhadow  of  whofe  point  R  is  to  mark  the 
hours,  when  SR  is  fet  upright  on  the  plane  of  th* 
dial.  Then  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  contingent 
line  iEQ,  the  fi>aces  K  i,  K  1,  K  3,.  &c.*l«in^ 
taken  equal  to  the  tangents  of  the*  liour  diftanccs 
from  the  meridian,  to  the  radius  KG,  one,  two, 
three,  &c.  hours  after  fun  riling,  on  the  equinoc- 
tial day  ;  the-fhadow  of  tbe  point  R  will  be  found, 
at  thefe  timv»a,  rcfpeiSlively  in  the  points  i,  2,  3, 
&c.     W,  B.  See  Fii^,  28.  in/lead  of  Fij^.  27.  • 

(116.)  For  the  like  hours  after  fan  rifing,  whe-i 
tlie  fun  is  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  V?  v,  draw 
the  like  common  lini  8  CD,  CE,  Cr,  &c.  and  at 
thefe  hours  the  Ihadow  of  the  point  R  will  he 
found  in  thofe  lines  refpe^flively.  Find  the  fun's 
attitudes  above  the  plane  of  the  dial  at  thefc  hours ; 
and  with  their  co-tangents  S^,  S^-,  S/,  5cc.  to  ra- 
dius SR,  defcribe  arcs  interfet^^ing  the  hour  line» 
in  the  points  dt  r,  /,  &c.  fofliall  the  right  lines  id 
7e  $f,  S:c.  be  the  lines  of  I,  II,  III,  &c.  hours  af* 
ter  fun-riting. 

(117.)  The  conftru6lion  is  the  fame  in  every  o- 
ther  cafe;  due  regard  being  had  to  the  difference 
of  longitude  of  the  place  at  which  the  dial  would 
be  horizontal,  and  the  place  for  which  it  is  to 
lerve :  and  likewife,  taking  care  to  draw  no  lines 
but  what  are  neceflary ;  which  may  be  done  part- 
ly by  the  rules  already  given  for  determining  the 
time  that  the  fun  iliines  on  any  plane ;  and  partly 
from  this,  that  on  the  tropical  days,  the  hyper- 
bola defcribed  by  the  fhadovv  of  the  point  R  li- 
mits the  extent  of  all  the  hour  lines. 
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Babylonian  dials,  114 — 116. 
Bbrosus«  aidialift,  4* 
BiONp  a  writer  on  dialling,  8. 

C 
Clatius,  the  firft  writer  ob  dial- 

'iing.-  7- 
Colt  si  u  9>a  writer  on  dialling,  8. 

D 
Dechalss,  a  writer  on  dials,  7. 
Declination  of  planes,  loi— 

107. 
Decliners,  ij,  14. 
Declining  dials,  conftrudion 

of»  34—39* 

Definitions,  i,  a,  9 — 18. 

Dial,  defined,  9. 

Dialling,  defined,  z,  i.«hi(lo- 

■  ry  of,  4 — 8.  illulh^tion  of  its 
principles,  19—25.  DisUing 
by  the  globe,  16—39.  byfp^ie- 

-  rtcal  trigonometry,  75 — 100.- 

DiALLiNG  LINES,  conftm^ion 
of,  40—41;  and  of  dials  by 
them,  43—45' 

Dials,  conftru<ftion  of,  26—31. 
cred,  33.  declining,  34-39- 
ereft  fouth,  45.  horizontal,  46. 
fotith,  47.  north,  4S.  edit,  49* 
weft,  50.  portable,  51—55'.  u- 
riiverfal,  56—74.  declination, 
^•Ck  of,  101 — 107.  right  pla. 
cingof,  108— HI.  double  ho- 
rizciiital,  &c.  iiz,  J13.  Baby. 
Ionian,  114 — 117- 

Direct  N.andS.  dials,  13. 
E 

East  dials, con ftru(5lion  of,  49. 

Flevation  of  the  ftile,  11. 

Kmerson,  a  writer  on  dialling, 
60. 

Equinoctial  ring-dial,  defcrib- 
ed,  6o. 


Erect  diAls,  12,  33,54. 

£rECT    direct    south   DiALf, 

coBibrudton  of,  33-  ^    • 
F 
Fercuson,  Mr,  a  writer  on  dial- 

liog,  8.  . 
Globe,   terreftrial,  dialling  by 

the,  16. 
Gnomons,  an  antverfal  dial  with 

feveral,  66. 

H 
Hire,  M.  Db  la,  his  method  of 

dialling,  7. 
Horizontal  dials,  xi.   con- 

ftrudion  of  one,  46.  double, 

XII,  113,  117. 
Hour  circle  defined,  i^,  16. 
Hour  lines,  geometrical  me* 

thod  of  drawing,  46 — 55 . 
I-  J. 
Inclination  of  planes,  loi'— 

107. 
Inclining  piALSt  24. 
Jones,  a  writer  on  dialling,  8. 
Italian  dials,  ii4-«-ii6. 

L. 
LoKDON,  how  to  conftruA  a  dial 

tor  the  meridi/in  of,  19 — 31. 
M. ' 
Martius  Philippus  ereds  a 

dial  at  Rome,  6. 
Meridian  of  a  oial,«  15. 
^IiNSTER,  8.  a  writer  on  dial- 

N. 
North  dial,  coaftnidiou  of  a, 

48. 

O. 
O7.NAM,  a  writer  on  dials,  7. 

P. 
Papirius  Cursor,  the  firft  Ro- 
man UiaiiiH,  6. 


Index- 

PATEitsoN^  a  writer  on  diaDbi, 

8. 

PiCARD*s  method  of  dialling,  7, 

Placing  of  dials,  xo8— in. 

t Planes,   declinaticc,    &c.  of, 

•     loi — 107. 

Portable  dial,   conftnidioa 

oi  SL,  s^f  5*'  ufc«  of  it,  5j— 

55* 

Q. 

QuiRiNUs,  the  firft  Roman  dial 

ereded  at  the  temple  of,  6. 
H. 
Recli  NATION  of  planes,  xoi— 

107. 
Reclining  dials,  14. 
Romans,  not  early. acquainted 

with  dials,  6. 
S. 
South  dial,  conflrudlional% 

47- 
Stile  6f  a  dial,  10. 
Sturmius,  a  writer  on  diallii^ 

Su»sTiLE  of  a  dial,  to.  itsc 

t^ce,  17.  its  place,  36. 

to  find  its  diftance,  37,  38. 
T. 
Thales,  a  dialHft,  4. 
TKiadsoMETKY,  fpberical,  dt 

ailing  by,  75. 
U.  V. 
Valehius  Messala  ereds  a 

dial  at  Rome,  6. 
Vertical  dials,  12. 
Universal  dials,  defcriptiaf 

and  ufes  of,  56 — 74. 
W. 
We  lperuS)  a  writer  on  dlaHIfl^: 

7. 
West  Dial,  conflrudion  of  % 

50. 
WoLFius,awriteron  dialling,  f« 
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Dialling  in  amine,  called  alfo ^/i/wwrn^,  is 
the  iifinj?  of  a  compafs,  ^which  the  miners  called 
J  nl\  and  a  long  line  to  know  which  way  the 
load  or  vein  of  ore  inclines,  or  where  to  fhift  an 
air-fliaft,  or  bring  an  adit  to  a  defired  place. 

Dialling  lines,  or  >  See  Dialling,  Indfx; 

Dialling  scales,    \  and  Plate Cil.  Jig,  7. 

Dialling  sector  Is  a  lldor  having  upon  it, 
befides  other  lines,  the  dialling  lines  whofe  con- 
flrudrion  is  fhcvn  under  Dialling,  Sect.  III. 
It  is  evident  that  lome  advantage  will  be  obtained 
in  the  prai^tice  of  dialling  by  having  the  line  pla* 
ced  on  a  fedor.  See  Sector,  and  Plm^e  CV.  fig* 
291  3o» 

Dialling  sphere,  is  an  inflrument  made  of 
brafs,  with  feveral  femicircle^  Aiding  over  one  a- 
nother,  on  a  moving  horizon,  to  demonftrate  the 
nature  of  the  doctrine  of  fplierical  triangle<»,  and 
to  give^  true  idea  of  the  drawing  of  dials  on  all 
m -inner  of  planes. 

Dialling  'tjlicon>  an. inftrument  invented  by 
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the  late  Mr  Benjamin  Martin,  confifting  of  tw^ 
graduated  fcalcs  and  a  plane^  ufed  by  fome  in  tlie 
pradtice  of  dialling. 

DlALLlST,      See  Dl  A  LIST, 

DIALOGISM,  in  rhetoric,  the  foliloqny  of 
peribns  deliberating  with  themfclrcs.    See  SoLt« 

LOQVV. 

*  DIALOGIST.  n.  /.  [from  Malegttt.]  A 
fpeaker  in  a  dialogue  or  conference;  a  writer rf 
dialogues. 

(X.)  *  DIALOGUE.  «./.  (J.«x*y(^.l  A 
ference;  a  converfation  between  two  or 
either  real  or  feigned. — Will  you  hear  the  Mab$m. 
that  the  two  learned  men  have  compiled  in  pr» 
of  the  owl  and  cuckow  f  Shake/, — Oh,  the  iaip»» 
dence  of  this  wicked  f^x !  Lafcivious  diJogu:*  vt 
innocent  with  you.  D^ydfti. — 

In  eafy  dialog ws  is  Fletcher's  praifc : 

He  mov'd  th?  mind,  but  had  ndt  pow'r  tonttfe. 

(l.)  DlAL0ff3*» 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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See 


(v)  DuLOGus^  in  dramatic  compofition. 

PoETtY. 
(j.)DllUWUB9  COMPOSITION  AND  STILB  on 

A»  tbe  end  of  ipeech  is  coDverratioa,  bo  kind  of 
vritii;  cao  be  morv  aatural  than  diafogDe^  whick 
tepcrfeats  tlu&  Accordingly  we  find  it  was  inv 
^oc«l  very  eariy^  for  there  are  federal  inftancei 
^  it  m  the  Mofaic  tiHtatj.  The  ancient  Gneek 
Vriten  M>  fell  very  much  into  it,  efpeciafly  the 
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fus's  country  feat ;  a  very  proper  recefs^  fedth  ftf 
fuch  a  debate  and  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  Ami 
as  tliey  were  perfons  of  the  flrft  rank,  and  enaplof^ 
ed  in  the  greateft  affaits  of  ftate,  and  the  difcoctr/b 
held  them  for  two  days ;  he  reprefents  it  to  hare . 
happened  at  the  time  of  a  ieftt^aU  when  there 
was  no  bufinefs  done  at  Rome,  which  gatx*  4hem 
an  opportunity  to  be  abfent.  It  is  ufual»  Hkewife^ 
in  the  intrododion,  to  •acquaint  us  with  the  occa*> 


Vfiicn  MiM  Kvu    -ray  uiu«.u  stMw  u,  cipsvuiuy  vam     lu  «.uc  iuuui.iu».iun«  lU-acquainv  US  Wlin  Uie  QCCa** 

fUofiipkefSy  as  the  moft  agreeable  method  of   lion  of  the  difcourfe.    Indeed  this  is  not  always 


!«mnKucatiiig  their  Sentiments  and  inftrudtiont 

liflBBkiad.    Indeed  it  feems  to  be  attended  with 

ley  confideraUe  advantages,  if  jodicloully  ma^ 

Mfcd :  for  it  is  capable  to  make  the  driett  fubjedts 

Btertaining  and  pleafaiit»  by  its  Tarietyy  and  the 

ifevBt  charaders  of  the  fpeakers.     fiefides, 

K^  may  be  canvalfed  more  mmutelyi  and  roa- 

if  kfler  matters,  which  ferve  to  Clear  up  a  fub^ 

bA,  may  be  intrbdnced  with  a  better  grace,  by 

ieftioits  aad   anfwers,  objedions  and   replies^ 

iacaa  be  conveniently  done  in  a  continued  dif- 

mA.    There  ia  li|tewife  a  further  advantage  in 

B  way  of  writing,  that  the  author  is  at  liberty 

diooie  his  fpeakers ;  and  therefon^,  as  Cicero 

I  weQ  obCerved,   when  we  imagine  that  we 

ir  perfons  of  an  cftablifhed  xepucation  for  wif. 

a  and  knowledge  talking  together,  it  necelfari* 

[adds  a  weight  and  authority  to  the  difcourfe, 

il  oKMe  clofely  engages  the  attention.   The  fub- 

ft  mattered  iC  is  vervesuenfive^  for  whatever 

1  proper  argument  of  difcourfe,  public  or  pri> 

Mr,  Mous  or  jocofe ;  whatever  is  lit  for  wife 

'  logemoos  men  to  talk  upon,  either  for  im* 

or  dtverion ;  is  fuitable  for  a  dialogue, 

this  geneval  account  of  the  nature  of  dia* 

r,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what  kind  of  (lyle  beft 
it  Its  affinity  with  Epistles,  fhows  there 
bt  to  be  no  great  ditference  between  them  in 
refpeft.  Indeed,  fome  have  been  of  opinion, 
lit  oaglit  rather  to  (ink  below  that  of  an  epif- 
becsufe  dialogues  ihouid  in  all  rcfpeds  rcpte* 
^tiie  freedom  of  coverfation ;  whereas  epiftles 
fometimes  to  be  compofed  with  care  and 
B^nracy,  eijpecially  when  written  to  fupenors. 
kft  there  feema  to  be  little  weight  in  this  argu- 
tat,  finoe  the  defign  of  an  epiftle  is  to  f;f^  the 
hot  thiDgsi  and  in  the  {ame  manner,  as  the  wri« 
^J>(lges  woald  be  moft  fit  and  proper  for  him 
fok^  if  ptefimt«    And  the  very  (ame  thing  is 


mentioned ;  as  in  Cicero's  dialogue  of  the  parta 
of  oratory,  where  the  fon  begins  immediately  with 
defiring  his  father  to  inftruA  himfe  the  art.  But 
it  ift  generally  taken  notice  of,  and  commonly  re* 
prefented,  as  accidental.  The  reaibn  of  which 
may  be.  that  fuch  difconries  appear  moft  natural; 
and  may  likewife  afford  fome  kind  of  apology  for 
the  writer  in  managing  his  different  charadtera^ 
fince  the  greateft  men  may  be  fuppofed  not  alwaj^v 
to  fpeak  with  the  ntmoft  exadtnefs  in  an  acciden* 
tal  cooverfation.  Thus  QictTo,  in  his  dialogues 
concerning  an  orator,  makes  Craflus  occafionally 
fall  upon  the  fubjedt  of  oratory,  to  divert  the 
company  from  the  melancholy  thoughts  of  what 
they  had  been  converfing  of  before,  with  relation 
to  the  public  diforders,  and  the  dangers  wbicll 
threatened  their  country.  But  the  introduction 
ought  hot  to  be  long  and  tedious.  Mr  Addifon 
complains  of  this  fault  in  fome  authors  of  thi^ 
kind.  ^  For  though  (as  he  fays)  fome  of  the 
fineft  treatifes  of  the  maft  polite  Latin  and  Greek 
writers  are  in  dialogue,  as  many  very  valuable 
pieces  of  French,  Italian,  and  Englifh,  appear  in 
the  fame  drefs ;  yet  in  fome  of  them  there  is  fo 
much  time  taken  up  in  ceremony,  that,  before 
they  enter  on  their  fubjed,  the  dialogue  is  half 
over." 

(5.)  Dialogue,  persons  in.  The  greateft 
regai-d  is  to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the  perfons, 
who  ongbt  to  be  fuch  as  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  fubjedt  upon  which  they  difcourfe;  in  the 
dialogues  of  Cicero,  the  two  principal  difputants 
are  Cratfus  and  Antony,  the  greateft  orators  of 
•that  age,  and  therefore  the  moft  proper  perfona 
to  difpute  upon  the  qualifications  neceffary  for 
their  art.  One  would  thyik  it  fcarce  neceflary  t<> 
obferve,  that  the  conference  fljould  be  held  by 
peHbns  who  lived  at  the  ikme  time,  and  fo  were 
capable  to  converfe  tog^her.    But  yet  fome  good 


Mgsed  in  a  dialogue,  with  refped  to  the  feve*    writers  have  run  into  the  impropriety  of  feigning 
M  peifops  contained  in  it.     Upon  the  whole,    dialogues  between  perfons  who  lived  at  diftant 


.  the  like  plain,  eafy,  and  fimple  ftilei 
wdtothe  nature  of  the  fubjed,  and  the  parti- 
<tfar  dtanoftecB  of  the  perlbns  concerned,  feems 
Nr^  to  both.  Hot  as  greater  ikill  is  requh-ed 
■  writiog  dialogues  than  letters,  we  fhall  give  a 
IjMii^putiGtilar  account  of  the  principal  things 
^■^^  to  be  regarded  in  their  compofttion,  and 

them  chiefly  from  Cicero's  excellent  Dia^ 


times.  Plato  took  this  method,  in  which  he  haa 
been  followed  by  Macrobius.  But  other?,  who 
have  been  willing,  to  bring  perfons  todilcouife  to* 
gether,  who  lived  in  different  ages,  without  fuch 
tilconiiftency,  have  wrote  dialogues  of  the  dead, 
liUcian  has  made  himfelf  remarkable  in  thi»  way» 
As  to  the  number  of  perfons  in  a  dialogue,  they 

^^ ...».,,  .-^«-  ^.^.^  .  w^..w.«.  *,«.-    may  bfe  more  or  Icfs :  fo  many  as  can  conveniently 

fly  concerning  an  Orator.-^ A  dialogue,  then,  carry  on  a  converiation  without  difordcr  or  con* 
•WUof  two  parts:  an  mrtmUiQiwm^  and  the h^dj  fufton  may  be  admitted.  Some  of  Cicero'^  dia^ 
ytfgJ/fwiyyS./  under  which  tefl,  fome  things  re-  logues  have  only  two,  others  three  or  more,  and 
^«  to  be  cooiidered  relating  to  the  perfims^  and  thofe  concerning  an  orator  feven.  And  if  it  is  con* 
*«ntothc/iriy«5.    See.^  4— -6.  venient  they  ihouid  all,  in  fome  refpefts,  be  per- 

■JW«)I)iiLoduE,  iNTiumuCTroN  TO.  The  in*,  fons of  different  chara^ers  and  abilities;  which 
jJJttAion  acquaints  us  with  the  place,  tiroe^^r-    contributes  both  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the 

difcourfe,  like  the  diftercnt  attitudes  of  figures  in 
a  piAure.    Thus^  in  Cicero's  dialogues  Uft  men 

•      li  3igitizedbyVjOOSiS.d 


Y-''»«tmi  dcqonins  us  wiin  me  piace,  in 
JJ^ad  occafion,  of  the  converiation.     Thus 
iTceo  places  the  fcenc  of  bis  dialojjne?  at  Craf- 
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tidtiej,  Cfaflus  excelled  in  art,  Antony  principally    Mr  Adcibir. 

for  the  force  of  his  genius,  Catullus  for  the  purity 

at  Ms  ftile,  Scacvola  for  his  flciil  in  the  law,  CxfAr 

for  wit  and  humour^  and  though  Sulpitias  and 

Cotta,  who  Were  youngf.  mon,  were  both  excellent 

Chrators,  yet  they  dii^red  in  their  manher.    But 

there  iliould  be  always  one  chief  perfon,  who  is 

•to  have  the  main  part  of  the  converfation  }  like  th« 

hefo  in  an  epic  poenv  01;  tragedy,  who  excete  the 

ttd  in  action ;  or  the  principal  6gure  in  a  piSure, 

'whicli  is  mod  confpicuous*    In  Plato's  dialogues, 

this  is  Socrates ;  and  Craffus,  in  thofe  of  Cicerou 

The  principal  thinp  to  be  attended  to  is  to  keep 

up  a  juftnefs  of  chara^er  throcrgh  the  wliole.  And 

the  diftin<5t  characters  Ought  to  be  fo  perf«aiy 

marked,  that  from  the  very  words  them  felines  it 


Ibay  be  always  known  who  is  the  fpeaker.  This 
makes  dialogue  more  difticult  than  tin^ie  defcrip- 
tion,  by  reafan  of  the  n timber  and  variety  of  cha- 
fadlers  which  are  to  be  drawn  at  the  fame  time, 
and  each  of  them  managed  with  the  greateft  pro- 
priety. The  principal  fpeaker  ihould  appear  to 
be  a  perfon  of  great  fenfe  and  wifdom,  and  beft 
acouainted  with  the  fuhjeft.  No  ^iieftion  onght 
to  lie  aflted  him,  or  obgetflion  ftarted  to  what  he 
feys,  but  what  he  ihould  fairly  anfwer. '  And 
what  is  faid  by  the  reft  (hould  principaTly  tend  to 
promote  his  difcourfe,  and  cirry  it  tbrot^h  in  the 
moft  agreeable  manner.  Where  the  argument  is 
attended  with  difficulties,  ,  one  other  perfon  or 
more  may  be  introduced,  of  equal  reputation,  or 
near  it,  but  of  different  fentiments,  t©  oppofe  bim 
and  maintain  the  contrary  fide  of  the  quel^ton. 
This  gives  opportunity  for  a  thorough  examine* 
tion  of  the  point  on  botb  fides,  and  anfwering  all 
objedions.  But  if  the  combatants  are  not  pretty 
equally  matched,  and  mailers  of  the  fubjedt,'  they 
tvill  treat  it  but  fuperficia!ly.  And  through-  the 
whole  of  the  debate  there  ou^ht  not  to  be  the 
leaft  wranglmg,  peevilhnefs,  orobftinacy  j  though 
this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions ;  particularly 
fn  dialogues  of  the  dead,,  where  well  known  cha- 
rafters  of  a  particular  humour  are  introduced. 
Profeflbr  Beat  tie  has  with  great  propriety  introdu- 
ced Dean  Swift  as  lofing  temper  with  the  London 
bookfeller,  on  hearing  his  learned  gibberiih,  (Sec 
Description,  f  %,)  and  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon 
as  almoft  out  of  humour  with  Addifon,  upon 
^is  criticifing  the  popapofity  c(f  the  Dr's  ftrle* 
But  unlcfs  where  it  is  neceifary  to  mark  the  pe- 
culiarity of  a  chiradker,  nothing  fhould  be  infro* 
duced  into  .dialogue,  but  what  has  the  appear- 
atnce  of  good  humour  and  good  breeding,  the 
gentleman  and  the  friend,  with  a  readinefs  to  fob« 
ihit  to  conviction  and  the  force  of  tnttb,  as  the 
evidence  fhall  appear  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  In 
Cicero,  thefe  tvro  charafters  are  Craifus  and  An» 
tony.  And  from  them  Mr  Addifon  feems  tahave 
taken  his  Philander  and  Cynthio,  in  hi»  Didioguei 
upon  the  ufefidnefi  of  ancient  nudaiij  which  are  torm> 
ed  pretty  much  on  Cicero's  plan.  Where  yotmger 
perfons  are  prefent,  or  fuch  as  are  not  equally 
acquainted  with  the.fubje^,  they  ihomld  be  rather 
upon  the  inquiry  than  cHfpute :  And  the  queftions 
they  alk  fhould  be  neither  too  long  noi*  too  fre- 
quent ;  that  they  may  not  too  mucb  interrupt  the 
more  experienced  perfons.  Sulpitius  and  Cotta 
fuilaia  this  cbara^er  in  Cic«ro»  and  Eugeuius  in 
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And  it  is  very  cottven  rent  tfc'er 
fhould  be  one  perfon  of  a  witty  and  jocofe  Vxt 
mour,  to  enliven  the  difcourfe  at  proper  feaibni, 
and  make  it  the  more  entertuning,  efpedally 
Mrhen  the  dialogue  is  drawn  out  to  any  coo&der* 
;ible  length.  Caefar  has  this  part  i&  Cicero.  And 
an  Mr  Addifon,  Cynthio  is  a  perfon  of  this  turn, 
and  oppofes  Philander  in  a  merry  way.  Mr  Ad« 
<lifon'«  fubjedt  admitted  of  this.:  but  the  fericraf- 
nefs  aod  gravity  of  CiCerofs  argument  required  a 
different  fpeaker  for  the  jocofe  part«  Many  per. 
fens  ought  not  to  fpeak  immediately  one  after  a« 
•nother.    Horace's  rule  for  play  is. 

To  croud  the  ftage  is  odious  and  abfurdf 

.   Let  no  fourth  a(Stor  ftriveto  fpeaka.word. 

Though  Scaliger  and  others  thiok  a  fourth  per« 


fon  may  fometimes  be  permitted  to  fpeak  in  the 
fanae  fccne  without  confufion.  However,  if  this 
is  not  conmionty  to  be  sdlowed  upon  the  fta^, 
Inhere  the  adlors  are  prefent,  and  may  be  diftio- 
guiihed  by  their  voice  and  habit ;.  much  lefs  in  2 
dialogue,  where  we  have  only  their  names  \o  dif* 
tinguilh  them. 

(6.)  Dialogue,  subject  of.  With  regard 
to  the  fuBjeSi  all  the  arguments  fhould  appear 
probable  at  leaft,  and  nothing  be  advanced  which 
may  feem  weak  or  trivial.  There  ought  alfo  to  • 
be  an  unios  in  dialogue,  that  the  difcourfe  may 
not  ramble,  but  keep  up  to  the  main  defign.  In- 
deed, fliort  and  pkafant  digrefiioBs  are  fometioMf 
allowable  for  the  eafe^  and  entertainment  of  i\A 
reader.  But  every  thing  ihould  be  fo  managed^ 
that  he  may  ftill  be  able  to  carry  oi^  the  thread  of 
the  difcourfe  in  his  mind,  and  keep  the  main  ar- 
gtmient  in  view,-  till  the  whole  \a  finifhed.  The 
writers  of  dialogue  have  npt  confioed  their  dif- 
courfes  to  any  certstin  fpace  of  time ;  but  eithef 
concluded  them  with  the  day,  or  broke  oflf  when 
thebr.  fpeakers  have  been  tired,  and  reaflumed  them 
again  the  next  day.  Thus  Cicero  allows  two  days 
for  his  three  dialogues  concerning  an  orator  \  but 
Mr  Addifon  extends  his  to  three  days,  allowing 
a  day  foi^  each.  Nor  has  the  dune  method  al- 
ways been  obferved  in  conEq;>oiag  dialogues.  For 
fometimes  the  writer  by  way  of  narrative  relates 
a  dij^ourfe  which  pafled  between  other  perfootk 
Such  are  the  dialogues  of  Cicero,  Mr  Addi(bi» 
and  many  others  both  of  the  anciests  and  mo* 
dems.  But,  at  other  times,. the  fpeakers  are  in* 
troduced  in  perfon,  as  talking  to  each  otbo* 
This,  as  Cicero  obferves,  prevents  the  frequent 
repetition  of  thofe  words,  be  faid  and  be  refMi 
and  b^  placing  the  hearer,  as  it  were,  In  the  coo* 
verfation,  gives  him  a. more  lively  reprefentatioa 
of  the  difoourfe,  which  makes  it  the  more  afie^ing. 
Aod  therefore  Cicero,  who  wrote  his  Maltigue  tf 
old  age  m  this  mailner,  in  which  *Caio,  who  was 
then  in  years,  largely  recounts^the  &tisfadioa  of 
life  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  old  age,  tdls  hit 
friend  Atticus,  he  was:  himfelf  fo  affeded  with 
that'  difcourie,  that  when  he  ^reviewed  it  iocM 
times,  he  hne'ied  they  were  not  his  own  wbnU 
but  Cato's.  There  are  fome  other  dialogues  of 
Cicero,  written  in  the  ^nt  way ;  as  that  Of/rienJ' 
Jbipt  and  Qfiheparu  eforahry.  And  both  Piato 
and  Lucian  generally  chofi^  this  method. 

*  To  Dialog  us.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    T« 
Difcourfe  with  another :  to- confer.— 
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9oft  SaUgue  with  thy  fiiado«r. 

♦DiAL-PLATB.  »•/.  [dial  and  piiU.]  That 
oo  which  hours  or  lines  a  marked. — Stracla  tells. 
u  that  the  two  friends,  being  each  of  them  pof- 
Medof  a  magnettcal  needle,  made  a  kind  of  dial" 
^f,  iofcribing  it  with  the  34  letters,  in  the  fame 
maoner  as  the  hours  of  the  day  are-  marked  upon 
ibe  ordinary  dial»piat€,  Addif&n, 

DIALTRffiA,  in  pharmacy,  an  unguent  much 
Bfed  as  a  refolvent;  ib  called  from  Alth/eia,  or 
marih  mallows,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient 
ifl  it. 

BIALUM,  in  botany.  See  Dulium. 

DiAL-wHE€U    See  Clock-making,  (  a. 

(i.)  *  DIALYSIS.  «.  f.  [S-a»r«.]  The  Ggure 
in  rhetorick  by  which  fylUbles  or  words  are  di- 
ikkd. 

(}.}  Di  A  LYSIS,  in  grammar,  a  mark  orcharadler, 
coofiiting  of  two  poiatb  (")  placed  over  two  vowels, 
becauie  otherwife  they  would  make  a  diphthong, 
as  if^ir.  Phaeton^  Sec. 

DIAM,  a  town  of  Per&a,  lo  the  province  of 
thonCan^  80  miles  N.  of  Herat. 

BIAMANT,  a  town  of  the  illand  of  Mar^ 
tinico,  on  the  S.  coaft.    Lon.  43.  x«.  W.  hat.  14* 

DIAMASTIGOSIS,  a  fetlival  at  SparU  in  ho- 
nour of  Diana  Orthia,  which  received  that  name 
•flf  ra»  tiMfjyovff  from  wbippinfff  becaufe  boys  were 
whipped  before,  the  altar  of  the  goddefs.  Theie 
iwys  called  Bomonicse,  were  originally  free  born 
fi(urtansy  but  in  the  more  delicatf  ages  they  were 
of  mean  birth,  and  generally  of  a  flaviih  origin. 
Thu  operation  was  performed  by  an  officer  in  a 
ime  and  unfeeling  manner;  and  that  no  com- 
paffion  ihould  be  rai&d,  the  prieft  ftood  near  the 
akar  with  a  fmall  light  ftatue  of  the  goddefs,  which 
ftddcnly  became  heavy  and  infuppottable  if  the 
hih  of  the  whip  was  more  lenient  or  kis  rigo- 
rous. The  parents  of  the  children  attended  |)he  fa- 
kmoity,  and  exhorted  them  not  to  commit  any 
thisg  either  by  fear  or  groans,  that  might  be  un- 
^vortbj  of  Laconian  education.  Thefe  flagellations 
vere  fo  fevere,  that  the  blood  gufhed  in  profufe 
toRcnts,  and  many  expired  under  the  lalh  of 
tltt  whip,  without  uttering  a  groan,  or  betraying 
Ay  marks  of  fear.  Such  a  death  was  reckoned 
VQpf  honourable  ;  and  the  corpfe  was  buned  with 
Ofich  iblemnity  with  a  garland  of  flowers  on  its 
^Kad.  The  origin  of  this  feftival  is  unknown. 
Some  fappofe  that  Lycuigus  firft  inftituted  it  to 
ttttre  the  youth  of  Lacedemon  to  bear  labour  and 
^S^f  and  ^render  them  infenfible  to, pain  and 
vounds.  Others  maintain,  that  it  is  a  mitigation  ^ 
of  an  oracle,  which  ordered  that  ktiman  blood 
wild  be  ihed  on  Diana's  altar  4  and  according' 
^  their  opinion,  Qreftes  flrft  introd^cod  that 
*»Woa8  cuftom,  after  he  had  brought  the  fta«^  . 
tue  of  Diana  Taurica  into  Greece.  There  is  a- 
Do^  tradition  which,  mentions  that  Paufanias, 
••he  was  offering  prayers  and  iacrifices  to  the* 
SMI,  before  he  engaged  with  Mardonius,  was 
MMeoly  attacked  by  a  number  of  Lydians  who 
Murbed  the  facrifice,^  and  were  at  laft  repelled 
*«h  ftaves  and  ftones,  the  only  weapons  with 
^hich  the  Lacedemonians  were  provided  at  that 
Id  cpmniemoraiion  of  tbis;  therefore 
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-  Sbakn  the  whipping  of  boys  was  infli^utei  at  Sparta« 
and  after  that  the  Lydiau  proceflion. 

(i.)  *  DIAMETER.  «./.  L^*-  and  f^r^.]  The 
line,  which  pafiing  through  the  center  of  a  cirtje,. 
or  other  curvilinear  figure,  divides  it  into  ecjual. 
parts. — The  (pace  between  the  earth  and  the 
moon,  according  to  Ptolemy,  is  'feventeen  times 
the  jiamtier. of  the  eartli,  which  makes,  in  a  grofs 
account  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
miles.  RaUigh. — The  bay  of  Naples  is  the  moft 
delightful  one  that  lever^Ciw;  it  lies  inalmoft  a 
round  figure  of  about  thirty  miles  in  diamettr. 
Addifon^ 

(a.)  Diameter.  Se$  Conic  Sections,  /»• 
dex, 

*  DL\WETRAL.  adj.  {from  diameter^']  De« 
fcribing  the  diameter ;  relating  to  the  diameter, 

*  DIAMETRALLY.  ndzK  [from  diantftraL'} 
According  to  the  du-eiftion  of  a  diameter^  in  direS 
oppoiition.-^Chriftian  piety  is,  beyond  all  other 
things,  dtametrailj  oppofed  to  profancneTs  and 
impiety  of  adions.  Hammond, 

*  DIAMETRIC  At.,  adj.  \irom  diameter.]  r .  De^ 
fcribing  adiameter.  j.  Obferving  thediredion  of 
a  diameter. — The  fin  of  calumny  is  fet  in  a  moft 
diametrical  oppofition  to  the  evangelical  precept 
of  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourfelves.  Gctvernmenp 
of  the  Tongue* 

*  DIAMETRICALLY,  adv,  [kom  4iametricah] 
In  a  diametrical  direiStion. — Heperfuaded  the  king 
to  confent  to  what  was  diametrically  againft  his 
confcience  and  his  honour,  and,  in  truth,  his  fe- 
curity.  Clarend.—ThxLi  intercepted  in  its  paflage, 
the  vapour,  which  cannot  penetrate  the  ftratum 
diametricdlljy  glides  along  the  lower  furface  of  it, 
permeating  the  horizontal  interval,  which  is  be- 
twixt the  faid  denfe  ftpatum  and  that  which  lies 
underneath  it.  JVood<tifard. 

DIAAflNTZi  or  Du NAMUND, a  town  of  Ruifi^, 
in  the  government  of  Riga,  on  thecoail  of  the  Bal- 
tic, xa  miles  NW.  cf  Riga, 

(I.  i.)  DIAMOND.  »./.  Idiamant^  Fr.  ada- 
mast  Lat.]  The  diamond^  the  moil  valuable  and 
harden  of  all  the  gems,  is,  when  pure,  perfe<f^ly 
clear  and  pellucid  as  the  purefl  water ;  and  is  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed  from  all  other  fiibftances  by 
its  vivid  fplendour,  and  the  brightnefs  of  its  re- 
flexions. It  is  e](tremely  various  in  ihape  and  fize, 
being  fonnd  in  the  greateft  quantity  very  fmall, 
and  the  la];ger  ones  extremely  feldom  met  with. 
The  largeft  ever  known  is  that  in  the  pofTcffion  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  which  weighs  279  carats,  and 
is  coipputed  tP  he  wQrth  14.779,144*  The  dia- 
mond bears  the  force  of  the  (Irongeft  fires,  except 
the  concentrated  folar  rays,  without  hurt ;  and 
even  that  infinitely  fierceft  of  all  fires  does  it  no 
injijry,  jpnlefs  dire^ed  (o  its  weaker  parts.  It 
bears  a  glafs  houfe  fire  for  many  days,  and  if  taken 
carefully  out,  and  fufFered  to  cool  by  degrees,  is 
found  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  before;  but  if 
taken  baftily  out,  it  will  fometimes  crack,  and  e- 
ven  fplit  into  two  or  three  pieces.  The  places 
where  we  have  diamonds  are  the  Eafl  Indies  and 
the  Brafiis;  and  though  they  are  ufually  found 
clear  and  colourlefs,  yet  they  are  fometimes  flighi- 
ly  tinged  with  the  colours  of  the  other  gems,  by 
the  mistur?  of  fom^  metalline  particles.  Hiii* 

I.i »  ,  jpivp 
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Oivc  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  dinner ; 
Or,  for  the  diamond^  the  chain  you  promifed. 

ShakeJPeare, 
--I  fee  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond : 
thou  hall  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow.  Sbak, 
—The  diamond  is  preferable  and  valtly  fupcTior  to 
all  others  in  luftre  and  beauty ;  as  alfo  in  hard- 
licfs,  which  renders  it  more  durable  and  lafting, 
and  therefore  much  more  valuable  than  any  other 
flonc.  JVoodward,-^ 

The  diamond  is  by  mighty  monarchs  worn, 
•  Pair  as  the  ftar  that  uihcrs  in  the  mom.  Blackm» 
The  lively  diamond  drinks  the  pureft  rays, 
Collcfted  light,  com  pad.  Thomfon* 

jii.)  Tlx  Diamond  is  a  genus  of  eartha  of  the 
fiiiceous  kind,  called  Adamas  Gemma  by  the  La- 
tins, Demant  by  the  Germans  and  Swedes,  and 
Diamant  by  the  French,  and  is  the  hardeft  cf  all 
ftones  hitherto  difcovered ;  commonly  clear  or 
tranfparent ;  though  this  property  may  perhaps 
belong  only  to  the  cryftals,  and  not  to  the  rock  from 
which  they  originate*.  This  flone  becomes  lumi- 
nous in  the  dark,  by  expofure  during  a  certain 
time  to  the  rays  of  the  fun ;  by  heating  it  in  a 
crucible:  by  plunging  it  in  boiling  water;  or  by 
rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  glafs.  By  fridion  it  ac- 
f]uircs  an  ele<ftrTcal  property,  by  which  it  attradls 
the  Aibftance  ufed  for  foils  called  black  mafticy  arvd 
other  light  matters.  The  ancients  had  two  mifta- 
ken  notions  with  regard  to  the  diamond:  viz. 
1.  that  it  became  foft,  by  ftceping  it  in  hot  goat's 
b>ood  ;  and,  a.  that  it  is  malleable,  and  bears  the 
hammer.  Experience  (hows  us  the  contrary  of 
both  thcfe  notions  •  there  being  nothing  capable 
of  mollifying  the  hardnefs  of  this  ftone,  or  render- 
ing it  malleable. 

liii.)  Diamond  mines.  Diamonds  are  found 
only  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in  frafil  in  South  A- 
xnerica.  The  diamond  mines  are  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Golconda,  Vifiapour,  Benpl,  and  the  ifland  of 
Borneo.  There  are  four  mmes,  or  rather  two 
■  mines  and  two  rivers,  v^'hence  diamonds  are  drawn. 
The  mines  are,  i.  That  of  Kaolconda,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Carnatica,  five  days  journey  from  GoU 
ronc'a,  and  eight  from  Vifiapour.  It  has  been 
difcovered  above  aco  years,  a.  That  of  Gani,  or 
Coulour,  feven  day«*  journey  from  Golconda  eaft- 
wardly.  It  was  difcovered  150  years  ago  by  a 
peafant,  who  digging  in  the  groimd  found  a  na- 
tural fragment  of  25  carats.  3.  That  of  Soumel- 
pour,  a  large  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal, 
near  the  Dinmond-mine.  This  is  the  mod  ancient 
of  them  all :  it  fliould  rather  be  called  that  of 
iJovalt  which  is  the  name  of  the  river,  in  the  fand 
whereof  thefe  ftones  are  frund.  4*  The  fourth 
mine,  or  the  fecond  river  is  that  of  Succudan,  in 
the  ifland  of  Borneo.  Befides  thcfe  four  diamond 
tnmes,  there  have  been  two  others  difcovered: 
one  of  them  between  Coulour  and  Rao^conda, 
pnd  the  other  in  the  province  of  Carnatica  ;  but 
they  were  both  clofed  up  almoft  as  foon  as  difco- 
vered :  that  of  Carnatica,  becanfe  the  tvater  of 
the  diam.onds  was  always  either  black  or  yellow  ; 
ard  the  other,  on  account  of  their  cracking,  and 
f  ying  in  pieces  when  cut  and  ground. 

1.    DlAM'^ND    MINE    OF    BORNEO,    Or   Of    THE 

MTFR  or  Su^ccvDAV.     We  are  little  acquainted 
^ith  ihis  mine;  the  queen  who  reigns  io  that  part 


of  the  ifland  not  allowing  ftrangers  to  lave  any 
commerce  in  \hefe  Hones :  tho'  there  are  very  fine 
ones  to  be  bought  at  Batavia,  brought  thither  by 
ftealth.  They  were  anciently  imagired  to  be  foftei 
than  thofe  of  the  other  mines;  but  experiencf 
Ihows  they  are  in  no  refpeA  inferior  to  them. 

2.  Diamond  min-e  of  Gani, or  Coulour.  Ir 

this  mine  are  found  a  great  number  of  (tones  firon 

10  to  40  carats,  and  upwards }  and  it  was  here  thai 

the  famous  diamond  of  Aureng-Zebe,  tlie  Grea' 

Mogul,  which  befiore  it  was  cut  weighed  793  ca 

rats,  was  found.    The  ftones  of  this  mine  are  na 

very  clear ;  their  water  is  ufually  tinged  with  tb 

quality,  of  the  foil :   being  black  where  that  i 

marfhy  ;  red  where  it  partakes  of  red  ;  and  fom< 

times  green  and  yello\<',  where  the  ground  is  « 

thefe  colours.    Another  defe<Jt  is  a  kind  of  greai 

nefs  appearing  on  the  diamond,  when  cut,  whic 

takes  off  part  of  its  luftre.    There  are  ufually  n 

fewer  than  60,000  perfons,   men,    woncen,  at> 

children,  at  work  in  this  mine.    When  the  roi»« 

have  found  a  place  where  they  intend  tod'g,  the 

level  another  fomewhat  bigger  near  it,  and  incfol 

it  with  'walls  about  two  feet  high,  leaving  apa 

tures  from  fpace  to  fpace,  to  gK'e  pafl'«<ge  to  til 

water.    After  a  few  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  an 

a  kind  of  feaft  which  the  mafter  of  the  mine  mtki 

for  the  workmen,  to  encourage  them,  every  oi 

goes  to  his  bufincfs,  the  men  digging  the  eafthf 

the  place  firft  difcovered,   and    the  women  wi 

children   carrying   it   off  into   the  other  walte 

round.    They  dig  ii  or  '14  feet  deep,   and  ti 

fuch  time  as  thi  y  find  water.    Tht?n  they  ccal 

('igping  ;  and  the  water  thus  found  ferves  to  wal 

the  earth  two  or  three  times,  aft<T  which  it  isU 

(>ut  at  an  aperture  referved  for  that  end.    TW 

earth  being  well  waflied,  and  well  dried,  they  % 

it  in  a  kind  of  open  ficve,  as  we  d6  com  in  El 

rope  ;  then  thrrin  it,  and  fift  it  afrcfli ;  and  laRJ 

fearch  ft  weH  With  the  hands  to  find  thedianwiM 

The  miners  work  quite  naked,  except  that  tb< 

have  a  thin  linen  cloth  before  them.    They  hai 

alfo  infpeftors,  to  prevent  their  concealing  dtl 

monds;    which,    however,   they  frequently  fill 

means  to  do,  by  fwallowing  them  down,  wh« 

not  obferved. 

3.  Diamond  mine  ot  RAOLCONt>A.  In  rt 
neighbtnirhood  of  this  mine  the  earth  is  fand) 
and  fall  of  rocks  and  copfc.  In  thcfe  rocks  « 
found  feveral  little  veins  or  half  and  fometimrt 
whole  inch  broads  out  of  which  the  miners,  wil 
a  kind  of  hooked  irons,  draw  the  fand  or  eait 
wherein  the  diamonds  are ;  breaking  the  rocl 
when  the  vein  term  mates,  that  the  track  may  \ 
found  again,  and  continued.  WTien  a  fufficiej 
quantity  of  earth  or  fand  is  drawn  forth,  they  ™ 
it  two  or  three  times,  to  feparate  the  ftones  thcfj 
from.  The  miners  work  naked,  and  arc  watci 
ed,  as  in  the  mine  of  Gani.    Sec  K**  a. 

4.  Diamond  MIKE  or  Soumelpour,  wo 
THK  Go  UAL.  The  river  GousI,  in  paffing  S.fr<w 
the  high  mountains  to  the  Ganges,  runs  by  tB 
town  cf  Soumelpour.  From  this  river  all  our  M 
diamond  points,  or  fparks,  called  natvrai  f?^ 
are  brought.  The  natives  never  begin  to  feet  fc 
diamonds  in  this  river  tMl  after  the  great  ^^^''J^ 
over,  that  is,  after  Deceniber;  and  they  ««» 
wait  till  the  water  is^rown  clear,  Mfhich  is  D«»y* 
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ive  Jtouarf..   At  this  time  8  or  X0)00o  perfons* 
tfaii  agesaod  fexes,  come  out  of  Soiimelpour  and 
ftf  ndtjlLboaring  ▼illages.    The  moft  experienced 
cnmiDrtbe  (and  of  the  river,  going  up  from  Squ- 
m^poar  to  the  ircry  mountain  whence  it  fprings.  A 
mt.  fi^  that  there  are  diamonds  ip  it,  is  tiie  find-* 
Wg  of  tho^  IVones  which  the  Egropeaus  call  thun^ 
i^ft9fs*    When  all  the  fand  of  the  river,  which 
i  that  time  is  Tery  low,  has  been  well  exam  in*  i^ 
jftrr  proci^  to  take  up  that  wherein  they  judge 
lunonds  likely  to  be  found  (  which  is  done  after 
hefollowiug  manner:  They  dam  the  place  round 
pkh  ftooes,  earth,  and  fafbines,.  and  lading  out 
it  water,  dig  about  two  feet  deep :  the  faod  thus 
ptii  carried  into  a  place  walled  round  on  the 
k  of  the  riTer.    The  reft  is  performed  after  me 
t  manner  as  at  Coulour,  and  the  workmen  are 
tcbed  with  equal  Andtnefs.    See  N°  a. 
(ir.)  Diamonds,  colours  of.    Diamonds  are 
Snmonly  clear  and  pellucid,  yet  fome  of  them 
met  with  ot  a  role  colour,  or  inclining  to  gret^n, 
e,  or  black,  and  fome  have  black  fpecks.    Tar 
sier  (aw  one  in  the  treafury  of  the  Mogul,  with 
bck  fpecks  in  it,  weighing  about  56  carats ;  and 
infcHTOs  us,  that  yellow  and  black  .diamords 
produced  in  the  mines  at  Carnatica.    Mr  Du- 
s  alfo  relates,  that  he  faw  a  black  diamond  at 
in  the  collediion  of  the  prince  de  Lichten- 
Some  diamonds  have  a  greenifli  cruft  :  and 
fthtfe  M.  Ta vernier  relates,  that  they  burft  into 
kres  while  working  into  a  proper  (liape,  or  in 
wry  att  of  polifhing  on  the  whetl.     In  con- 
liion  of  this,  he  mentions  a  large  diamond 
;h  npwarda  of  '5000I.  Sterling,  which  burft 
Dine  pieces  while  poliihing  on  the  wheel  at 
teicc.  The  fineft  diamonds  are  thofe  of  a  colour 
pure  water ;  of  a  regular  form,  and  free  from 
IS,  rpot<i,  fpecks,  flaws,  and  croft  veins.    Dia- 
tends  tindured  yellow,  blue,  green,  or  red,  in  a 
%h  degree,  are  next  in  efteem  \  but  if  they  are 
iiiftored  with  tbefe  colours  only  in  a  low  dcfjree, 
*i  value  is  greatly  diminifhed.    There  are  alfo 
^hfflonds  of  a  brown,  and  fonie  of  a  dark  hue : 
firft  refembling  ttie.browneft  fugar-candy,  and 
latter  duflcy  iron.    In  the  PbUofopbicai  Com- 
^ertt  of  Arts^  Dr  Lewis  tells  us  of  a  black  dia- 
■»OBd  that  he  himielf  had  feen.    At  a  diftance,  it 
"fcoked  uniformly  black ;  but  on  clofer  examina- 
'tim  appeared  in  fome  parts  tranfparenty  and  in  o- 
:tkm  charged  with  foulfiefs,  on  which  the  black 
^  depended.    Thefe  gems  are  lamellated,  con- 
Misg  of  very  thin  plates  like  thofe  of  talc,  but 
'■joy  ck)(ely  united ;  the  diredtion  of  which  muft 
«  fooDd  out  by  lapidaries  before  they  can  work 
'Jem  properly :  Such  as  have  their  foliated  fub- 
"■cc  not  in  a  flat  pofition,  are  called  by  the 
*wkinen  iiamonds  of  nature* 

IMI^IAMONDS,  DEGREES  OF  PURITY  IN.   The 

M  loater  in  diamonds  me^ns  the  greateft  purity 

vA  periedion  of  their  complexion,  which  ought 

to  be  that  of  the  pureft  water.    When  diamonds 

wlflioit  of  this  perfeaion,  they  are  faid  to  be  of 

^ficmd  or  tJbiril  water,  &c.  till  the  ftojie  may  be 

'  f^pcriy  alied  a  toloured  one :  for  it  would  be  an 

^propriety  to  (peak  of  an  imperfedly  coloured 

wnojid,  or  one  that  has  other  defers,  as  a  ftonc 

«il»dwateroB>y. 
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of  oriental  and  occidental^  given  by  jewellers  to  thJ^ 
and  all  other  precious  ftoncs,  have  a  difTerent 
meaning  from  the  obvious  fenfe ;  the  fineft  an4 
hardeft  being  always  called  orumtah  whether  they 
be  produced  in  the  eaft  or  not.  Thofe  called  or- 
eUental  are  of  inferior  value ;  but  according  to  Mr 
Jeft'eries,  who  has  written  a  treatife  on  the  fub- 
jedl,  the  diamonds  of  Brafil  ecjual  the  fineft  orien- 
tal ones.  Diamonds  are  alio  diftinguilhed  accord,* 
ing  to  their  figure,  by  the  names  of  ro/e  diamonds, 
brilliant  Si  and  rough  diamordi* 

I.  Diamonds,   brilliant,   are  thofe  cut  in 
faces  both  at  top  and  bottom ;  and  whofe  tabic, 
or  principal  face  at  top,  is  fiat*    To  make  a  com- 
plete  fquare  brilliant,  if  the  rough  diamond  be  rot 
found  of  a  fquare  figure,  it  muft  be  made  fo  ;  and 
if  the  work  is  .perfectly  executed,  the  length  of 
the  axis  will  be  equal  to  the  fide  of  the  fquare  bafe 
of  the  pyramid.    Jewellers  then  form  the  tabic 
and  collet  by  dividing  the  block,  or  length  of  the 
axis  into  18  parts.  1  hey  t*ke  five  iSths  from  the 
upper  part,  and  one  i8th  from  the  lower.    This 
gives  a  plane  at  four  iSths  frpra  the  girdle  for  the 
table}  and  a  fmaller  plane  at  five  iJJths  diftancp 
for  the  collet ;  the  breadth  of  vhrch  will  be  one 
5th  of  the  breadth  of  the  table,    jn  thi?  ft^tejthe 
ft  one  is  faid  to  be  a  complete  fquare  table  diamond. 
The  brilliant  is  an  improvtment  on  the  table  di^^, 
mond,  and  was  introduced  within  the  laft  cen- 
tury,  according  to  Mr  Jtffcrits.     To  render  <L 
brilliant  perfect,  each  corner  of  the  above  defcri- 
bed  table  diamond,  muft  be  Ihorlcned  by  cne  aolh 
of  its  original.   The  ccrner  ribs  of  tl  c  upper  {ides    ' 
muft  be  Flattened,  or  run  tow^ds  the  centre  of 
the  table  one  6th  Ids  thnn  the  fides ;  the  lower 
part,  which  termipatcs  in  the  girdle,  muft  be  one 
8th  of  one-fide  of  the  girdle ;  and  each  comer  ri)> 
of  the  under  fides  muft  be  flattened  at  the  top,  to 
anfwer  the  above  flattening  at  the  girdle,  and  a^ 
bottom  muft  be  one  4th  of  each  fide  of  the  collet. 
The  parts  of  the  fmall  work,  which  complete  the 
brilliant,  or  the  ftar,  and  ikill  facets,  are  of  a  tri- 
angular figure.    Both  of  thefe  partake  equally  of 
the  depth  of  the  upper  fides  from  the  table  to  the 
girdle  \  and  meet  in  the  middle  of  each  fide  of  the 
table  and  girdle,  as  alfo  at  the  comers.  Thus  they 
produce  regular  lozenges  on  the  4  upper  fides  and 
corners  of  the  ftqne.    The  triangular  facets,  on 
the  under  fides,  joining  to  the  girdle,  muft  be  half 
as  deep  again  as  the  above  facets,  to  anfwer  to 
the  collet  parts..    The  ftone  here  defcribed  is  faid 
.to  be  a  fitll  fuk/lanced  brilliant.    If  the  ftcne  is 
thicker  than  in  the  proportion  here  mentioned,  it 
is  faid  to  be  an  o^er  <ufeigbted  brilliant.    If  the 
thicknefs  is  lefs  than  in  this  proportion,  it  is  called 
a  fpread  brilliant.     The  beauty  of  brilliants  is 
diminiihed  by  their  being  either  over  weighted  op 
fpread.  The  true  proportion  of  the  axis,  or  depth 
of  the  ftone  to  its  fide,  is  as  2  to  3.    Brilliants  are 
diftinguiftied  into  fquare,  round,  oval,  and  drops^ 
from  the  figure  of  their  refpecTtive  girdles. 

a.  Diamonds,  rose,  are  quite  flaj  underccatjit 
with  their  upper  part  cut  in  divers  little  fac^s,  p- 
fually  triangles,  the  uppermoft  of  whicfi  terminate 
in  a  point.  The  depth  of  the  fton^  from  the  bafe 
to  the  point  muft  be  half  the  breadth  of  the  dja* 
meter  of  the  bafe  of  the  ftone.  The  diameter  of 
the  crowa  muft  be  two  jth^  of' the  diameter  of 
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•  kht  bafe.  The  perpendicular^  from  the  bafe  to 
the  crown,  muft  be  three  jtht  of  the  diameter  of 
.the  ftone.  The  lozenges  which  appear  in  all  cir- 
cular rofe  diamonds,  will  be  equally  divided  by 
the  ribs  that  form  the  croyvn  ;  and  the  upper  an- 
gles or  facets  will  terminate  in  the  extreme  point 
of  the  ftone,  and  the  lower  in  the  bafe  or  girdle. 

3.  Diamonds,'  hough,  are  the  flones^  as  na* 
ture  produces  them  in  the  mines.  They  ihould 
*he  chofen  uniform,  of  a  good  fliape,  tranfparent, 
;iot  quite  jft'hite,  and  free  of  flaws  and  ihivers, 
Black,  rugged,  dirty,  fiawey,  veiny  ftones,  and 
^11  fuch  are  not  fit  for  cutting,  they  ufe  to  pound 
in  a  fteel  mortar  made  for  that  purpofc ;  and  when 
|)uWcrized  they  ferirc  to  faw,  cut,  and  polifh  the 
reft.  Shivers  are  occafioned  in  diandoiids  by  this* 
that  the  miner?,  4o  get  them  more  eafily  out  of 
the  vein,  which  winds  between  tiwo  rocks,  break 
the  rocks  with  huge  iron  levers,  Which  (hakes,  and 
fills  the  ftone  with  cracks  and  (hi  vers. 

(viiO  Diamonds,  experiments  hespscting 
THE  pissiFATiOK  OF.   The  authoT  of  thc  Cifemi' 
£al  DiSiooflrj  faySj^that  diamonds  are  refraAory  in 
thc  fire,  and  even  apyrous.    But  it  has  been  fully 
proved  that  diamonds  are  capable  of  being  difli- 
pated,  not  only  by  the  coUeAed  heat  of  tiie  fun, 
but  alfo  by  the  heajt  of  a  furnace.   Mr  Boyle  fays, 
that  he  perceived  certain  acrid  and  penetrating 
exhalations  from  diai7U3|Dds expofed  to  fire.    A  dia- 
mond  by  cxpofure  to  a  concave  ipeculum,  the  di- 
ameter of  which  \yas  40  inches,  was  reduced  to 
an  eighth  part  of  its  weight.  Phil.  Tranf.  N''  386. . 
In  the  GiornaUde  Letterrti  d*  Itaiioy  torn,  viii,  art,  9, 
there  is  a  relation  of  experiments  made  on  preci- 
ous ftones,  by  order  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany, 
<with  a  burning  lens,  the  diameter  of  whtch  was 
%vro  thirds  of  a  Florentine  ell,  near  the  focus  of 
.which  was  placed  another  Tmallcr  lens.    By  thefe 
evperiments  we  find,  that  diamonds  were  more 
altered  by  folar'heat,  than  moft  of  the  other  pre- 
oious  ftones,  although  not  the  leaft  appearance  of 
a  commencing  fufion  W'as  obfervable.  A  diamond 
weighing  30  grains,  thus  expofed  daring  30  fecoods, 
loft  its  colour,  luftre,  and  tranfparency,  and  be- 
came of  an  opaque  white.    In  5  minutes,  bubbles 
Appeared  on  its  furface ;  foon  afterwards  ft  buHl 
into  pieces,  which  were  difiipated ;  and  thc  fmall 
fragment  which  remained  was  capable  of  being 
crufhed  into  fine  powder  by  the  preffure  of  the 
blade  of  a  knife.    Neither  the  addition  of  glafs, 
I!int8,  fulphuTf  metals,  or  fait  of  tartar,  prevent- 
jed  this  diflipation  of  diamondst  or  occafioned  any 
degree  of  fuftoii.    By  other  experiments  made  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Francis  I.  we  find,  that  dia- 
.  jnonds  were  entirely  diffipated  by  having  been  ex- 
pofed in  crucibles  to  a  violent  fir«  of  a  furnace 
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diamonds  included  in  porcelain  crucibles  dofi^or 
covered  with  perforated  lids,  and  cxpofcdioiiie 
long  and  intenfe  heat  of  a  porcelain  furnace,  vot 
pertcaiy  diffipated ;   but  alfo,  that  thefe  aonct 
could  in  a  few  hours  be  totally  volatilifed  with  t 
much  infcriour  degree  of  heat,  by  expofibg  thai 
in  a  coppel,  under  the  muffle  of  an  e0ay  fanuGC 
In  this  experiment,  he  obferved  that  the  diifipo. 
'^  ;n  was  gradual,  and  that  it  was  effeded  bf  i 
kind  of  exfoliation.    The  diflipatioo  of  diamoodi 
expofed  in  coppels  was  confirmed  by  M.  Macqatr; 
who  farther  obferved^  that  the  diamonds  wot 
before  the  diifipation  bqgan,  rendered,  by  the  fim^ 
brilliant  and  (hining,  as  it  were,  with  a  phofphori? 
light.    To  determine  whether  the  difljpatioo  of 
diamonds  was  adtually  effe^ed  by  their  reduAin 
into  vapour,  or  by  a  combuftion  or  other  efi'cdrf 
air  upon  them,  MeJTrs,  I^voifier,  Macqucr,  ai4 
Cadet,  expofed  diamonds  to  intenfe  beat  ia  20 
earthen  retort,  during  (ieveral  hours,  but  withoat 
^ny  other  efted  than  that  their  poliih  was  deftn)f< 
ed,  and  about  one  7th  of  their  weight  dimiciihe^ 
M.  Mitouard  put  diamonds  in  a  tobacco  pipe 
filled  with  pounded  charcoal  accurately  da6d 
with  lute.    He  further  fecured  the  diamonds fital 
accefs  of  air  or  flame,  by  placing  the  tobacco pipt 
in  a  crucible,  to  which  another  crucible  was  i» 
verted  and  carefully  luted.    The  diamonds,  tbtti 
fecluded  from  external  air,  having  been  expdUl; 
to  the  moft  intenfe  heat  which  could  be  exdtedit 
a  well  conftrudted  fuAiace,  were  not  thereby  ak 
tercd  or  diminished.    Hence  he  inferred,  that  the 
charcoal  conducted  to  the  preiervation  of  diaiDondi 
not  merely  by  excluding  Uie  air»  but  by  fome  p^ 
culiar  property,  which  he  fuppoTes  may  be  tlie^ 
lame  as  that  by  which  this  fubftasce  defends  IM* 
tals  from  deftrudion  by  fire.    He  was  4:onfiraiei: 
in  his  opinion,  by.obferving  that  diamonds  wcsi 
not  prelcrved  from  the  adion  of  fire  by  fuiTOimd>; 
ing  them  with  powder  or  chalk  aod  of  cakaned 
hartlbom,  and  including  them  in  cloie  veflels,  k 
well  as  when  the  charcoal  had  been  eroplofoL 
Some  chemifts  even  thought  that  the  perfed  a* 
clufion  of  ah"  alone  was  fufficient  to  pieferve  dia^ 
monds,  aod  doubted  whether  the  balls  and  cnd> 
bles  of  porcelain  employed  by  M.  D'Arcet  had 
excluded  the  air  with  fufficient  accuracy.  Indeed, 
in  one  of  M.  D'Arcet'a  own  experiments,  a  di»> 
montjl  included  in  a  ball  of  porcelain  had  refifted 
the  adion  of  fire.    To  ascertain  this  queflion,  M. 
Cadet  expbfed  diamonds  in  covered  aod  lubeil 
crucibles  to  the  violent  heat  of  a  forge  duriogtwo 
hours;  by  which  operation  the  diamonds  loll  oolf 
one  x6th  part  of  their  weight.    He  infers,  that 
the  deftrudtion  of  diamonds  by  fire  in  opeoveilt^ 
is  not  a  true  volatilization ;  but  merely  an  cxfolK 


during  34  hours  \  while  rubies  by  the  fame  heat    ation,  caufed  by  the  fire  expanding  the  anr  coo- 

k  -1* — \ : :-.u..  ^^i«.-. ^v.a,     o^    tained  between  the  thin  plates  df  which  thefe  ftooo 

confift,  and  that  by' this  exfoliation  or  decrepita* 
tion  thefe  plates  are  rMuced  to  fo  fine  a  powder 
as  to  efcape  obfervation.  M.  D'Arcet  obj^^*^ 
againft  the  experiments  of  his  adverfarieSy  that 
they  were  not  of  fufficient  duration  to  decide  !• 
gainft  his,  which  had  laft  feverai  days.  He  »• 
newed  and  multiplied  his  experiments,  which  coo* 
firmed  him  in  his  opinion  of  the  volatiliiatioo  » 
diamonds  in  veflels  peifedly  dofed;  and  that  tbti 
cfiq^  of-fir^  on  (iiampiidt  U  not  a  toa%  exfoliatio-i« 
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T^^ere  not  altered  in  weight*  colour,  or  poliih.  By 
expofing  diamonds  during  two  hours  only  at  a 
'  time,  the  following  alterations  produced  on  them 
by  fire  were  obferved.  Firft,  thev  loft  their  poliih ; 
then  they  were  fplit  into  thin  plates ;  and,  laftiv, 
^totally  diffipated.  By  the  fame •  fire,  emeralds 
were  fijfed.  See  Maf^afin  de  Hambourgy  torn,  xviii. 
Thei^ion  of  fire  on  diamonds  has,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  above  mentioned  experiments,  been  doubt- 
ed in  France,  where  numerous  experiments,  have 
been  made.    M.  D'Arcet  found,  oot  ov\y  that 
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r  mechanical  ieparation,  of  the  ^latea  of.  which 
beie  ftones  coD(ift>  be  infers  from  the  pms  of  the 
iamonds  pervading  the  xnoft  folid  porcelain  cru- 
3>Ie8  without  being  petx:eptible,  and  ^m  the 
imiooua  appearance  Brft  noticed  by  M.  Macquer» 
Dd  which  was  afterwards  obferved  by  M.  Roux 
>be  ao  actual  flame.  JLavoifier,  in  a  mempir 
iibtiihed  in  J  7  7  ft,  (hewed  that  when  the  diamond  is 
wot,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  obtained,  and  that  there 
I  a  ftriking  anaJogy  between  it  and  the  charcoal. 
B  17859  GuytOQ-Morvau  found  that  the  diamonc} 
tcombuftible  when  dropped  into  melted  nitre; 
^t  it  bums  without^  leaving  any  refiduum,  and  in 
.manner  analogous  to  charcoal.  In  1797,,  Mr 
Pennant  repeateid  this  experiment  with  much  more 
KcdGon :  and  the  conclufion  he  drew  from  it  was, 
bat  when  a  diamond  is  bumti  the  whole  of  the 
itpduct  ia  carbonic  acid  gas ;  that  a  given  weight 
»f  diamond  yields  ju(t  as  much  carbonic  gas  as  the 
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The  diamond  is  fo  hard,  that  it  can  only  be  CQt 
and  ground  by  itfelf  and  its  own  fubftanee.  To 
bring  it  to  that  perfedtion  which  augments  its 
price  fo  confiderably,  they  begin  by  robbing  Seve- 
ral againft  each  other,  while  rough  5  after  having 
fixed  them  to  the  ends  of  two  wooden  block s, 
thick  enough  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  ronn  and  brick  duft.  It  is  this  powder, 
thus  rubbed  off  the  ftones,  and  received  in  a  little 
box  for  that  purpofe,  that  ^rves  to  grind  and  po- 
li(h  the  diamonds.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a 
mill,  which  turns  a  wheel  of  foft  iron,  fprinkled 
over  with  diamond  duft  mixed  with  oil  of  olives* 
The  fame  duft,.  well  ground,  and  diluted  with 
water  and  vinef^r,  is  \ifed  in  the  fawing  of  di^« 
xnonds ;  which  is  performed  with  an  iron  or  brafs 
wire,  as  fine  as  a  hair.  Sometimes,  in  Ceu  Of 
fawing  the  diamonds,  they  cleave  them,  efpecially 
if  there  be  any  large  ihivers  therein.    But  the  £u- 


Ime  weight  of  charcoal  ^  and  that  diamond  and    ropeans  are  not  uiually  daring 'or  expert  enougli 


d^rcoal  are  both  compofed  of  the  very  fame  fobr 
bace.  The  conclufion  that  diamond  19  nothing 
ik  than  cbarco^  was  diredtly  contrary  to  what 
toe  would  have  expeded  from  cpmparing  the  two 
IMancea  .together.  Their  colour,  hardnefs,  fpe^ 
Gi6c  gravity,  and  eledrical  properties,  are  exceed* 
b^ly  different ;  nor  do  they  relemble  each  other 
watt  nearly  in  this  combuftibility.  Charcoal  takes 
fire  at  a  red  heat ;  and  when  once  kindled  in  oxy- 
leo  ^s  continuea  to  bum  till  it  is  wholly  confum- 
tA.  According  to  Morveau,  the  dianpond,  before 
k  can  be  burnt,  nioft  be  expoied  tp.  the  fun's  rays 
hthe  focus  of  a  laige  buming  glafs,  or  ^o  a  heat 
tot  ander  5000^.  But  Sir  George ,  M*Kenzie 
fbfliid  that  diamonds  will  bum  in  a  mufBe,  when 
wted  no  higher  than  14**  or  15**  Wedgewood  ; 
!>mft  be  coodderably  lower  than  5000°  Fahrenheit. 
Jb  forface  aflumes  a  black  colour  like  charcoal : 
fttiscmft  is  foon  wafted,  and  another  is  formed  in 
Its  place.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  a  dia- 
«K»d  weighing  3*09  grains  troy,  expofed  by 
Morveau  for  one  hour  and  40  minutes  in  the  focQs 
«f  the  celebrated  bomiag  glafs  of  Tfchimhaufen, 
*lule  a  thermometer  expofed  to  the  fun  ftood  at 
l04^  gradually  but  completely  wafted  away.  See 
fctber  under  Mineralogy. 

(til.)  Diamonds,  forms  of,  in  their  na- 
TivB  STATE.  Diamonds  when  brought  to  Europe 
B  a  rough  ftate,  are  either  in  the  form  of  roundish 
P*Wes;  with  ihining  furfaces,  or  of  o^xdral 
crjrf^als ;  but  though  they  generally  appear  in  oc- 
^c^  forms,  yet  their  cryftals  are  often  irregular, 
*9«»My  when- the  fjirface  inclines  to  cryftailistfe 
wog  the  ftiooting  of  the  whole  cryftal,  and  alfo 
*o«i  feveral  of  them  unite  in  one  group;  in  w^iich 


to  run  the  rifk  of  cleaving,  for  fear  of  breaking. 

(x.)  Diamonds  of  extraordinary  sizs^ 
and  VALUE.  i.The  grcateft  diamond  ever  known 
in  the  world  belongs  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and 
was  found  in  Brafil.  It  is  ftill  uncut ;  and  Mr 
Magellan  informs  us,  that  it  was  of  a  larger  flze; 
but  a  piece  was  broken  off  by  the  ignorant  coun- 
trvnian,  who  chanced  to  find  this  great  gem,  and 
tried  its  hardnefs  by  the  ftroke  of  a  large  hammer 
upon  an  anvil.  This  prodigious  diamond  weighs 
16S0  carats :  and  although  it  is  uncut,  Mr  Rom^ 
de  I'lfle  lays  that  it  is  valued  at  224  millions  fter- 
ling  which  gives  the  eftimation  of  70*36  or  about 
L.  80  fterling  for  each  carat ;  viz.  for  the  multi- 
plicand of  the  fquare  of  it's  whole  weight.  But 
even  in  cafe  of  any  error  of  the  prefs  in  this  valu- 
ation, if  we  employ  the  general  rule  above  men- 
tioned, this  great  gem  muft  be  worth  at  leaft 
5,6441  Sool.  fterling,  which  are  the  prodn^  of 
x68o  by  two  pounds^  viz.  much  above  3  millions 
and  a  half  fterling.  The  famous  diamond,  which 
adorns  the  imperial  fceptre  of  Ruflia  under  the 
eagle  at  the  top  of  it,  weighs  779  carats,  and  h 
worth  at  leaft  4>854>728L  fterling,  although  it 
hardly  coft  135,417  guineas.  This  diamond  was 
one  ofthe  eyes  of  a  Malabarian  idol,  named  ScU* 
rmgbam.  A  French  grenadier,  who  had  deferted 
from  the  Indian  fervice,  contrived  to  become  one 
of  the  priefts  of  that  idol,  from  which  he  had  the 
•pportnnity  to  fteal  one  of  its-  eyes  i  he  then  run 
away  to  the  EnghTb  at  Trichinapenly,  and  thence 
to  Madras.  A  fhip's  captain  bought  it  for  20,000 
rupees :  afterwards  a  Jew  gave  I7^or  18,000 1.  fter. 


for  jt  I  at  laft  a  Greek  merchant^  named  Gregory 

„ — ^,„.  „^ SuffraSf  offered  it  to  fale  at  Amfterdam  in  1766': 

^  the  one  hmders  the  other  firom  afluming  a  re-  and  the  late  prince  Orlofi"  purchafcd  it,  as  he 
|ow  jhape  Mr  Magellan,  however,,  informs  us;  himfelf  told  Mr  Magellan  in  London,  for  the  em- 
™^Manonds  fometimes  affume  other  forms.  He  prefs  Catharine  II.  The  figure  and  fize  of  this 
?  rough  diamond  in  ita  native  ftate,  of  a    diamond  may  be  ieen  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  ia 

London  ?  it  is  not  of  a  regular  form.  3.  The  dia^ 
mond  ofthe  great  MogulCJ  L  i.)  is  cut  in  rofe; 
weighs  279  9- 1 6th  carats,  and  is  worth  380,00a 
guineas.  This  diamond  has  a  fmal!  flaw  under- 
neath near  the  bottom  :  and  Ta vernier,  page  389^ 
who  examined  it,  valued  the  carat  at  150  FrencU 
livres.  Before  this  diamond  was  cut,  it  weighed 
793^  carats,  according  to  Rome  de  Tllle:  but 
Tavcrnicr,  page  339  cf  his  fccond  volume,  Dvp,. 
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"^^T  cubical  fomfk,  with  its  angles  truncated  or 
^^  ofi;  likewifc  another  belonging  to  Dr  Combe 
?.  *J*^<ion,  whoCe  fquare  fides  were  naturally 
^^  ^  two  very  narrow  long  facets,  forming 
«glci  of  ab  jQt  X20  degrees :  ^d  the  corners  were 
^w|«perfeta. 

'    l^Jt.)  DUMOHDS,    METHOD  OF   CUTTING    ANU 

otisHiNG.    Lewis  Berquen,  a  native  of  Bruges, 
^y^t  inteatcd  the  art  of  euttkig  difMBonds. 


th^t  it  weighed  9C50  carats  before  it  was  cut 
this  is  the  very  fame  diamond,  its  lofs  by  bein"^ 
cut  was  very  extraordinary.  4.  Another  diamond 
of  the  king  of  Portugal,  which  weighs  415  carats^ 
is  cxttemeiy  fine,  and  is  worth  at  lead  369,800 
guineas.  5—7.  The  diamond  of  the  emperor  of 
"Germany,  weighs  139  J  carats ;  and  is  worth  at 
!ea(l  109,5*0  guineas.  Tavemier  fays,  that  this 
diamond  has  a  little  hue  of  a  citron  colour ;  and 
he  valued  it  at  135  fivrei  totkrndifes  the  carat.  Ro- 
bert de  Berquen  thfe  grandfon  of  LewiA,  (See  § 
hi.)  fays,  that  this  djamond  was  cut  into  two: 
that  the  grahd  Turk  had  another  of  the  fame  firt: 
and  that  there  Were  at  Bifnagartwo  large  di^* 
inonds,  one  of  150  and  another  of  140  carats.  8. 
The  diamond  of  the  latfe  king  of  France,  tailed 
the  Pin  or  Rej^fnt,  weighs  136^  carats  this  gem 
is  worth  at  le«vft  208,333  gumeas,  although  it  did 
not  coft  above  the  half  of  this  value.  9.  The  6* 
ther  diamond  of  the  Oime  monarch,  calletl  the 
Sancy,  weighs  ss  carats :  it  coft  15,000  guineas . 
and  M.  Dutens  fays,  that  it  is  worth  much  above 
that  price. 

(xi.)  Diamonds,  Rutts  for  rrtfi  valuation 
OF.  For  the  valuation  of  diamonds  of  all  weights, 
Mr  Jefferies  lays  do^n  the  following  roles.  He 
firft  fuppofes  the  value  of  a  rough  dlartidna  to  bt 
a  I.  p^r  carat,  at  a  tnedium  ;  then  to  find  the  vli- 
lue  of  diamonds  bf  gi-eater  weights,  multiply  the 
fquare  pf  their  weight  bv  a,  and  the  prodn\ft  is 
tJie  value  required.  £.  6.  to  find  the  value  of  a 
>oUgh  dialtibnd  of  two  cariits,  a  X  2^4 » the  fqnatfe 
of  the  weight ;  which,  tmiltiplied  by  two,  gives 
*8L  the  true  Value  of  a  rough  diamond  of  two  ca- 
rats. For  finding  the  val^ie  of  manufaftured  dia- 
monds, he  fuppofes  half  their  weight  to  be  loft  ifi 
inanufa(5lurihg  them ;  and  therefore  to  find  their 
value,  we  muft  multiply  the  fquare  of  double  their 
weight  by  a,  which  will  give  their  tru^  value  in 
pounds.  Thus  to  find  the  value  of  a  wrought 
diamond  weighing  two  carats ;  we  firft  find^the 
fquare  of  doublethe  weight,  vi:i.  4X4^=16  ;  then 
.16  Xa=3a.  So  that  the  true  value  of  a"  wrought 
diamond  of  two  cardts  is  3al.  On  thefe  principles 
Mr  Jefferies  has  conftru^ed  tables  of  thC'  price  of 
diamonds  from  i  to  100  carats. 

(xii.)  Diamonds,  specific  gravity  of.  Mr 
Boyle  has  obferved,  that  fortie  of  thefe  gems,  in 
Iheir  rough  ftate,  were  much  heavier  than  others 
of  the  fame  bignefs,  efpecially  if  they  were  cloudy 
or  foul ;  and  he  mentions  one  that  weighed  8-i 
grains,  which  being  carefully  weighed  in  water, pro- 
ved to  an  equal  bulk  of  that  liquor  as  a  and  aa  a3(i6 
to  I .  So  that,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by  that  ex- 
periment, a  diamond  vveipLs  not  thrice  as  much  as 
water;  and  yet,  in  his  table  of  fpecific  gravities, 
that  of  a  diamond  is  faid  to  be  to  water  as  3400 
to  1 000;  that  is  as  3I-  to  i;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  thefe  two  accounts,  there  ihould  be 
fo.T\e  diamonds  whofc  fpecific  gravity  differs  nearly 
i-8lh  from  that  of  others.  The  Brafil  diamonds 
ilifTcr  a  little  in  weight  one  from  another ;  two  of 
Ihcin  being  carefully  weighed,  one  was  found  as 
,%5i8,  the  other  as  35ai,  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
water  being  reckoned  looo.  Ten  Eaft  India  dia- 
monds, each  as  difiefent  from  the  other  in  fliape, 
colour,  2cc.  as  couUl  be  found,  being  we  jjhcd  in 
^he  fame  fcales  and  water  with  the  former,  the 
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If  lighteft  p^6ved  383511,  the  higbeftas  351]^,  ftiH 
luppofin;^Hhe  water  to  be  1000.— MrElticot,i»ho 
made  thefe  experiments,  hais  drawn  out  a  table  of 
their  differences,  with  great  accuracy*  By  it  the 
fiiean  fpecific  gravity  of  the  Brafil  diamonds  ap- 
t>ears  to  be  35  r  3  ;  of  the  £.  India  dlamoDds  35 19a 
The  mean  of  both  35H7.  Therefore  the  cooclu* 
iion  39  to  the  ipecific  gravity  of  the  diamoDd,  isy 
that  it  is  to  water  as  35x7  to  xooo.  • 

(II.)  Diamond,  in  g<rography,  is  the  name  of  3 
iflands  and  a  promontories  ;  viz. 

X.  Diamond,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  £.  Indiet  in 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  near  the  SW.  coaft  of  Ava^ 
Lon.  94.  30.  E.  Lat.  15.  50.  N. 

a.  DtADtOND,  a  fmatl  ifland  of  the  W.  Indiei, 
n^af  the  SW.  coaft  of  the  iflaod  of  Martinic(H  i( 
miles  S.  of  Cape  Diamond. 

3.  DIAMOND)  or  Round  Island*  one  of  the 
Grenadille  ifhinds  in  the  W.  Ifidies. 

4.  Diamond,  ca»e,  a  promontory  on  the  9W, 
cdaft  of  Martlnioo. 

5.  Diamond  joint,  a  cape  oti  the  N.  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Snhiatra,  in  the  "ftrait  tif  Malacca. 
Lon.  97.  5a.  E#  Lat*  50.  ao.  N. 

(Ill:)  Diamokd,  in  the  glafs  trade,  an  ioftnji 
ment  Ufed  for  fquaring  the  large  plates  or  pieces; 
and,  among  glaziers,  forcuttiugth^ir  glafs.  Thefe 
fort's  of  diamonds  (which  are  fniall  broken  pieces 
of  real  diamonds)  are  differently  fitted  up.  To  bt 
nfed  fot  Hrg^  pieces^  as  looking-^lafl^  &«»  a&< 
fet  in  an  iton  ferriU  abdut  two  iDcbet  long,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  In  diamixer ;  the  cavity  of 
the  ferril  being  filled  np  with  lead,  to  keep  the 
diamond  firm  i  there  is  alio  a  handle  of  box  or 
c^ny  fitted  to  the  fcrril,  for  holding  it  by. 

(IV)  DIAMOND)  in  heraldry,  a  tcrto  nfed  for 
expreffing  the  black  colour  in  the  atchievementi 
of  peerttge.  Gnillim  does  not  approve  of  blazon- 
Ing  the  coats  of  peers  by  precious  ftone«  inltea4 
of  metah  and  colours;  but  the  Englifli  prai^ioe 
allows  it.  Morgan  (ays  the  diaOiond  is  an  em- 
blem of  fortitude. 

(V.)  DtAMoirDs,  Cornish,  a  tiafrie  ^iven  by 
many  people  to  the  cryftals  found  in  di^ng  tbe 
mraes  of  tin  in  Cornwal.  Thefe  cryftals >arei^ 
the  nature  of  the  Kerry  (lorie  of  Ireland^  but  fottie- 
■what  inferior  to  it :  they  are  Ufually  bright  and 
clear,  except  towards  the  root,  -where  .they  M 
co.-n-fe  and  fouF,  or  whitifli.  They  ate  ufaaUf 
found  in  the  common  form  of  an  hexangvlar  co« 
lumn  terminated  at  each  end  by  all  bexangulff 
pyramid. 

(VI.)DiAMoNDS,FAcTiTidt»s.  Attempt»tlflr«t 
lieen  made  to  produce  artificial  diamortds,  but  With 
no  great  fuccrfs.  Thofe  made  in  France,  <il!ed  *?*• 
yle  diamundsi  on  account  of  the  Temple  at  Part% 
where  the  beft  of  them  are  made,  fall  vaftly  lb«rt 
of  the  gen  nine  ones ;  accordingly  they  arj  but 
little  valued,  though  the  confnmption  of  them  i| 
pretty  confiderable  for  the  hubits  of  the  adoii  ofl 
the  fliTge,  &c.     See  Pa^JtEs. 

DIAMPER,  or  UdRAMper,  a  ttwrti  of  Itd&i> 
in  the  country  of  Cochin,  ftfid  to  be  hihatited  by 
Chrfftians  of  St  Thomas,  15  mii^s  W.  of  OoclAu 
Lon.  7S.  11.  E.  Lat.  9.  57.  N. 

Dl  AN,  the  name  6f  3  tdWnd  ffnd  a  river,  in  the 
ifland  of  M?(dagafcar,  thus  dl(lhigaifli«d : 

I.  DiAX  MAKE,  rtc  miles  N.^Caremlwl^. 
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}.  DiAH  Pav  >uGs,  a  river  in  the  province  of 
Anoffi.    SeeANNOssi.  §  i. 

3.  OiAN  Kaholt,  loora.NNE.of  Carembole. 

4-  Di^N  Raval,  60  miles NNE.  of  Carembole. 

DIAXA,  the  goddefs  of  hunting.  According 
(0  Cicero,  there  were  three  of  this  name  t  a  daugh 


(  m  ) 
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had  ahvays  murdered  his  predeceflbr$  and  rtd 
Lacedemonians  yearly  offered  her  bimian  vidUmk 
till  the  time  of  Lycui^us  ;  who  changed  this  bar- 
barous cuftom  for  the  facrifice  of  flngeilation  ;  lit- 
tle, if  at  all,  lefs  barbarous.  See  Diamastyco-* 
SIS.    The  A  then  tana  generally  offered  her  goats } 


cr  0f  Jupiter  aiid*  Proferpine,  who  becartie  mo-  .  and  others  a  white  kid,  a  boar  pig,  or  an  oX.    A< 


tber  of  Cupid ;  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona ; 
and  a  daughter  of  Upis  and  Glauce.  Tiie  fee  ond 
ii  the  moft  ceiebrated ;  and  to  her  all  the  ancients 
allude.  She  was  bom  at  the  (ame  birth  as  Apollo ; 
iDd  the  pains  which  (he  fatw  her  mother  fnffer 
dnriDg  her  labour  gave  her  fach  an  averiion  to 
marriage,  that  flie  obtained  of  her  father  to  Uve 

•  in  perpetual  celibacy,  and  to  prefide  over  the 
tiafails  of  women.  To  ftiun  the  fociety  of  men 
file  devoted  herfelf  to  bunting;  and  ^as  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  number  of  chofen  virgins, 
who,  like  ber^lf,  abjured  marriage.  She  is  re- 
pTpfcnted  with  a  quiver  and  attended  with  dogs, 
and  fonsettmes  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  white 

•ftags.  Sometimes  fhe  appears  with  wings,  hold- 
ing a  lion  in  one  hand  and  a  panther  in  the  other, 
with  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  heifers,  or  two  hor- 
ies  of  different  colours.  She  is  reprefented  as  tall, 
ber  foce  has  ibmething  manly  \  her  legs  are  bare, 
wfU  (haped,  and  ftrong  \  and  ber  feet  are  covered 
with  a  bufkin  worn  by  huntreffes  among  the  an- 

•  cicBts.  She  received  many  furnames,  particularly 
firom  the  places  where  ber  worihip  waseftablifbed, 
and  from  the  funAions  over  which  fhe  prefuled. 
She  was  called  Ludna^  Hytbaf  or  Juno  Prortuba, 
wbcn  invoked  by  women  in  child  bed ;  and  Trivia 
when  woHhipped  in  the  crofa-ways,  where  her 
fatues  were  generally  erected.  She  was  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fanre  aa  the  moon  and  Proferpine  or  He- 
cate; hemre  (be  was  called  Triformu  :  and  fomc 
of  her  ftatues  reprefented  her  with  three  heads, 
that  of  a  horfe,  a  Ao^^  and  a  boar.  Her  powers 
and  functions  under  thefe  three  charaders  have 
been  expreiTed  in  thefe  lines  : 

Te-rtty  luflraty  aj^it^  Pro'erpiaa^  Luna^  Dhrta, 
I'nc  fupr^ma^  'firas^  fcel^tro^  ful^ore^  Ja^ittd' 
She  was  alfo  called  A^rotera^  Oritbkat  Taurica^ 
^Sa.  Cfnthia^  Arieia^  &c.  She  was  reckoned 
the  fame  as  the  Ifis  of  the  Egyptians,  whofe  wor- 
ftiip  was  introduced  into  Greece  wfth  th4t  of  Ofi- 
tia  under  the  name  of  Apollo,  When  Typhon 
waged  war  againft  the  gods.  Distoa  metamorpho- 
fcd  herfelf  into  a  cat  to  avoid  his  fury.  She  is  ge- 
acrally  known,  in  the  figures  that  reprefent  her, 
bf  her  crefcent,  her  dogs,  and  her  hunting  habit. 
The  mofl  fipmous  of  her  temples  was  that  of  E* 
phefiis,  which  was  one  of  the  7  wonders  of  the 
voHd:  (See  Ephesus).  She  was  there  repre- 
«nted  with  a  great  nnmber  of  beafts,  and  other 
fymbols  of  Cybele,  or  the  earth*  The  mytholo- 
gy reipedmg  her  is  extremely  inconfiftent.  Tho' 
.  ihc  was  reprefented  as  the  pstroacis  of  chaftity. 
T«  (he  is  ia  d  to  have  defended  from  her  dignity 
to  enjoy  the  cominny  of  ENBTAiroN,  and  to  have 
psHrtod  very  familiar  favours  to  Pan  and  Oriov. 
See  thefe  aiticles  The  inhabitants  of  Taurina 
were  particnUrly  attached  to  the  worfbip  of  this 
J?^^«^«t  itnd  they  cruelly  offered  on  her  altar  all 
the  ftranuBrsi';iat  were  (hipwrecked  on  their coafts. 
Her  temple  u  Aricia  was  ferred  by  a  prieft  who 
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mong  plants,  the  poppy  and  the  dittany  were  fa- 
cred  to  her.  She  had  fome  oracles,  particularly 
iri  Egypt,  CJffcia,  and  Ephefas. 

DiANiE  ARBOR.  See  Arbor  Diar.^  arfd 
Chrmistry,  Indrx, 

DiANiC  PANUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  pro- 
montory cTf  flithynia ;  now  called  Scutari,  a  cita-  ^ 
del  oppoiite  to  Conftantinople,  on  the  call  fide  o£ 
the  Bofponis  Thracius. 

DiAN/c  PORTUs,  a  port  of  Corfica,  (ituated  be- 
tween Aleria  and  Mariana,  on  the  E.  fide. 

DIANBILIS,  the  name  given  to  the  devil,  by 
the  people  of  Anoffi.    See  Anossi,  §  3. 

DIANDRIA,  [from  Ju,  twice,  and  ««»e,  a  man,] 
the  ad  clafs  in  Linnseus's  fexual  fyftem,  confift* 
ing  of  hermaphrodite  plants,  which  have  fiowcra 
with  two  male  organs.    Sec  Botanv,  Index. 

(r.)  DIANIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  the  Conteftani,  in  the  Hither  Spain ;  famon« 
for  a  temple  of  Diana,  whence  the  name  j  now 
called  Dkn^a.    See  ARTEMtsiuM,  N'' .;. 

(2.)  DiANiuM,  a  promontory  near  tbe  town 
(N"'  I.)  now  called  Cape  Martin,  which  runs 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

(i.)  DIANO,  a  town  of  Raiy,  in  Genoa,  3  tnile» 
from  Oneglio,  «nd  two  from  the  fea  coaft 

(a.)  D»ANo,  a  town  o£  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Principato  Citra,  13  miles  NNE  of  Policaftro. 

DIANTHEUA,  in  botany  i  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  ord<rr,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  ot' 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  PerfonaU.  The  corolla  is  rin- 
gent ;  the  capfule  bilocular,  parting  with  a  fpring 
at  the  heel  j  the  ftamina  each  fumifhed  with  two 
anthersE  placed  alternately.  There  is  only  one 
fpecies,  a  native  of  Virginia  and  other  parts  of 
North  America*  It  is  a  low  herbaceous  plant, 
with  a  p«^rv*nnial  root,  fending  out  upright  ftalks 
a  foot  high,  garniftied  with  long  narroov  leaves  of 
an  aromatic  odour,  ftanding  clofe  to  the  (lalks. 
Froiti  the  fide  of  the  fla  ks  the  footftalks  of  the 
flowers  are  produced,  fuftaining  fmall  fpikes  of 
flowers.-— This  plant  is  a  cry  difficult  to  be  pre- 
fervptr  in  Britain  ;  for  though  it  is  liardy  enough 
to  live  in  the  open  air,  it  is  very  fohjcft  to  rot  in 
winter.  It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  on 
a  gentle  hot-bed  ;  and  in  winter  mufl  be  kept  in 
a  dry  ftove, 

DLANTHUS,  the  clove-gilli flower,  car- 
nation, PINK,  SWEET  WILLIAM,  &c. ;  A- peril? 
of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  (he  decar.drii 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  aid  ortler,  CaryofbjUei.  The  caiyx 
is  cylindrical  and  monophy lions,  with  4  fcales  at 
the  bafe.  There  are  5  petals  with  narrow  heels  ; 
the  trapfule  is  cylindrical  and  unilocular.  -There 
are  niany  fpecies :  but  not  above  4.  that  have  much 
beauty  as  gardrn  fliwers.  But  each  of  thefe  fur- 
nifhes  feveral  be.:irtiful  varieties:  viz.    - 

a.  DiANTHus  BARBATUs.  OT  bearded  dian« 
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thuS|  commonly  caWedJkveft'U^Wtant.  This  rifea 
with  many  thick  leafy  fhoots,  crowning  the  root 
in  a  clufter  clofe  to  the  ground  5  garnifhed  with 
fpear  fhaped  evergreen  lejlves,  from  h^If  an  inch 
to  two  inches  broad.  The  ftems  are  upright  and 
firm,  branching  eredt  »  or  3  feet  high,  having  all 
the  branches  and  main  ftem  crowned  by  nume- 
rous flower?  in  aggregate  clufters  of  different  co- 
lours and  variegations. 

2.  DUNTHus  CARY0PHYLLU8,  clove-gilli- 
flower,  including  all  the  varieties  of  carnation.  It 
rifes  with  many  fhort  trMling  ihoots  from  the  root, 
garnHhed  with  long,  very  narrow,  evergreen 
leaves;  and  amidfl:  them  upright  flender  flower- 
ilalks,  from  one  to  3  feet  high,  emitting  many 
fide  (hoots ;  alt  of  which,  as  well  as  the  main  flalk, 
are  terminated  by  large  folitary  flowers,  having 
fhort  oval  fcales  to  the  calyx,  and  crenated  pe- 
tals. The  varieties  of  this  are  very  numerous^ 
and  unlimited  in  the  diverfity  of  flowers. 

3.  DiANTHUs  Chinensis,  Chinefe,  or  Indian 
pink,  is  an  annual  plant  with  upright  fiiin  flower- 
ftalks,  branching  ereft  on  every  fide,  a  foot  01*15 
inches  high,  having  all  the  branches  terminated 
by  folitary  flowers  of  different  colours  and  varie- 
gations, appearing  from  July  to  November. 

4.  DiANTHUs  DSTLOiDEs,  or  CQmmon  pink, 
rifes  with  numerous  fhort  leafy  (hoots  crowning 
the  root,  in  a  tufted  head  clofe  to  the  ground, 
clofely  gamtfhed  with  fmall  narrow  leaves ;  and 
from  the  ends  of  the  (lioots  many  ere6t  flower- 
(lalks,  from  about  6  to  15  inches  high,  termina- 
ted by  folitary  flowers  of  different  colours,  Angle 
and  double,  and  fometimesr  firmly  variegated. 
This  fpecies  is  perennial,  as  all  the  varieties  of  it 
commonly  cultivated  alfo  are.  The  culture  of  them 
is  fo  well  known,  as  to  require  no  diredtions. 

^  DIAPASE.  If./.  [5m  x«^*»f.l  A  chord  includ- 
ing  all  tones.  The  old  word  for  diapafon.  See 
Diapason. — 

The  fweet  numbers  and  melodious  meafures. 
With  which  I  wont  the  winged  words  to  tic, 

And  make  a  tuneful  dlapafe  of  pleafures. 
Now  being  let  to  run  at  liberty.  Spenfer. 

(i. )  •  DIAPASON.  »./.  (3i«  «'«^«n]  Diapafen 
denotes  a  chord  which  includes  all  tones :  it  is  the 
fame  with  what  we  call  an  eighth,  or  an  oftave; 
becaufe  there  are  but  7  tones  or  notes,  and  then 
the  gth  is  the  fame  again  with  the  firft.  Harris.-^ 
It  difcovereth  the  tree  coincidence  of  founds  into 
J/fl/^?^ff/,  which  is  the  return  of  the  fame  foui.-d.  Bac. 
From  harmony,  from  heav'niy  harmony, 
This  univerfal  frame  be^an: 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compafs  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapafon  doling  fiiU  in  man.  Dryden, 

(x.)  DiAPAsoK,  among  the  mufical  inftrument 
makers,  a  kind  of  fcale  whereby  they  adjufl  the 
pipes  of  their  organ*»,  and  cut  the  holes  of  their 
hautboys,  fliites,  &c.  in  due^proportion  for  per- 
formitig  the  tones,  femi-tcnea,  and  concords,  juft. 
(u)  Diapason,  in  mulic,  a  mufical  interval 
by  which  moil  writers  on  mufic  exprefs  the  oc- 
tave of  the  Greeks. 
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(5.)  Diapason  diapemte,  a  compound  cod- 
fonance  in  a  triple  ratio,  as  39.  This  interval 
fays  Marttanus  Cape)la»  confifts  of  9  tones  and  a 
femitone ;  19  (emitones,  and  38  dicfes.  It  is  a 
fymphony  made  when  the  voice  proceeds  from  the 
firft  to  the  twelfth  found. 

(6  )  Diapason  diatbssahon,  a  compoond- 
concord  founded  on  the  proportion  of  8  to  3.  Td 
this  interval  Martianus  Capdla  allows  8  tones  and 
a  femitone ;  1 7  femitones,  and  34  diefes.  This  is 
when  the  voice  proceeds  from  its.  firft  to  its  xith 
found.  The  moderns  would  rather  call  it  the  nth 

(7  )  Diapason  DirONBy  a  compound coDCord. 
whofe  terms  are  as  10  4»  or  as  5-1. 

(8.)  Diapason  sEMioiTONEy  a  compound  cob* 
cord,  whofe  terms  are  in  the  proportion  of  is-5. 

DIAPEDESIS,  in  medtcine,  a  tranfudation  of 
the  fluids  through  the  flde»  of  the  veflelsthat  con^ 
tain  them,  occafioned  by  the  blood's  becoming 
too  much  attenuated^  or  the  pores  too  open. 

DIAPENSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  in  the  pentaodriaclais  of  plants,  rznk^ 
ing  in  the  natural  order,  Precue. 

DIAPENTE,  id  the  ancient  mufic»  an  inter- 
val marking  the  fecondof  the  concords,  and  with 
the  diatelTaron  an  odtave.  This  is  what  in  mo- 
dem mufic  is  called  tl  fifth. 

•  DIAPER. «./-  [diapre^  Fr.  of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy.] I.  Linen  cloth  woven  ia  flowers,  and  other  fi- 
gures ;  the  fineft  fpeciesof  figuredjinen  afterdamafk. 

Not  any  damfel,  which  her  vaunteth  moft 
In  (kilul  knitting  of  foft  (ilken  twine ; 

Nor  any  weaver,  which  his  work  doth  bosft 
In  diaperf  in  damafk,  or  in  lyne^ 
Might  in  their  deverfe  cunning  ever  dare 
With  this  lb  curious  net- work  to  comparr. 

Sptn/en 
1.  A  napkin;  a  towel. — 

Let  one  attempt  him  with  sffilver  bafon 
Full  of  rofe  water,  and  beftrew'd  with  flowers: 
Another  bear  the  ewer,  a  third  a  'diaper.  Slttdt. 

•  To  Diaper,  v.  a.  [from  the  nouu.]  r.  To 
variegate ;  to  diverfify ;  to  flower. — 

For  fearthe  (tones  her  tenderfoot  (hould  wrong, 
The  ground  he  ftrew'd  with  flowers  all  along, 
And  diapered  like  the  difcoloured  mrad.  Spen/er, 
—  Flora  ufcd  to  cloath  our  grand  dame  Earth  }f»\\h 
St  new  livery,  diapered  with  various  flowers,  and 
chequered  with  delightful  objeds.  Hold's  Vowl 
Foreft,  a.  To  draw  flowers  upon  cloaths  — If  you 
diaper  upon  folds,  kt  your  work  be  broken,  and 
taken,  as  it  were,  by  the  half;  fw  region  tells  yo«» 
that  your  fold  muft  cover  fomewh^t  unfeen.  Peach. 

•  DIAPHANEITY,  n.f.  [Hm^n^.]  Trapfpa- 
rency  ;  pellucidnefs :  pfower  of  tranfmitting  ii^ht. 
—Becaufe  the  outward  coat  of  the  eve  ought  to 
be  pellucid,  to  tranirmt  the  light,  wnich,  if  the 
eyes  (hould  always  ftand  (»>en,  would  be  apt  to 
grow  dry  and  ilirink,  and  fofe  their  diaptaneitj ; 
therefore  are  th^  eyelitis  (6  contrived  as  often  to 
wink,  that  fothey  may,  as  it  were,  gla^e  and  var- 
nilh'them  over  with  themoiihire  theycontain.  il*f. 

•  DIAPHANICK.  fl^.lJmandf«.»0'-]Tracf- 
parent ;  pellucid  ;  having  the  power  to  tranfmit 
light— Air  ia  an  element  fupcrior,  *nd  lighter  than 
water,  through  whofe  valt,  open,  fubtile*  dm- 


(4.1  Diapason  diaex,   a  kind  of  compound 

concord,  whereof  there  are  two  forts;  the  greater     ,  _^-    ,     ^     - 

which  ib  in  the  proportioa  of  10  3 ;  and  the  IcCi^r,  ^pbanick^  or  tranfparent  body,  the  light*  afterwards 
in  that  of  i6-c.  created,  eafilV  tranfpiad.  Raleigb.^ 
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•DIAPHANOUS.  adf\  [2i»  and  ^<um:\  TraoC 
fNireot;  clear;  tranfluceot;  pellucid;  capable  to 
tranTmit  light.— Ariftotle  calleth  light  a  quality 
tnbereot,  or  cleaving  to  a  diaphanous  body. — When 
iybaduken  off  tbeinfed,  he  found  in  the  leaf 
very  little  and  dtapbanaus  eggs,  exadly  like  to 
thofe  which  remained  into  Uie  tubes  (^  the  fly's 
womb.  Rity. 

DIAPHORESIS,  in  medicine,  an  elimination 
of  the  humours  in  any  part  of  the  body  through 
the  pores  of  the  (kin.    Set  PEasPi&ATiON. 

•  OIAPHORETJCK.  adj.  \U^p^u.^\  Sudo- 
lifick ;  promoting  a  diaphores  or  perfpiration ; 
caofing  fweat. — ^A  diapbontic  medicine,  or  a  fu- 
don6ck,  is  fomething  that  will  promote  fweating. 
Wmtu* — Diapkoreticks^  or  promoters  of  perfpira- 
tion,  help  the  organs  of  digeilion,  becaufe  the  at- 
teniutioQ   of  the  aliment  makes   it  perfpirable. 

(i.)»DIAPHRAG]Vt«./[J^«*f<iri««.]  i.The 
■idriff  which  divides  the  upper  cavity  of  the  bo- 
dy £rom  the  lower.  -  %,  Any  divifion  or  partition 
which  dJTides  a  boUow  body.-J^It  coafifts  of  a  faf- 
cicttlus  of  bodies,  round  one,  about  one  iixth  of  an 
ioch  indiameter, hollow,  and  parted  into  numerous 
cells  by  means  of  iM^i&rtf^in^,  thick  Lt  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  body.  Woodward. 

(i.)  Diaphragm.)  See  Anatomy,  Ind,  Plato, 

DlAPHRAGMA-jas  Qalen  informs  us,  firfl 
called  this  muicle  diafbragm^  from  the  verb 
)wfeM->f»,  tofeparate  or  he  hetvoeen  t<wo.  Till  his 
time  he  had  been  called  f^mr,  from  a  notion  that 
an  inflammation  of  this  part  produced  phrenfy : 
which  is  not  at  all  warranted  by  experience,  any 
nwre  than  that  other  tradition,  that  a  tranfveric 
fedion  of  the  diaphragm  with  a  fword  caufes  the 
patient  to  die  laughing. 

DIAPHYSIS.  See  Ahatomy,  Indtx. 

DIAPHORESIS,  lAmir«^«,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
ofed  to  exprcG  the  hefitation  or  uncertainty  of  the 
^ker.  It  Is  moft  naturally  placed  in  the  exhor- 
dittm  of  a  difcourfe.  See  Dou  b t i n  g *  We  have 
ao  example  in  Homer,  where  Ulyfles,  going  to 
>^te  his  fuiTerings  to  Alcinous,  begins  thus : 

Quid  primum^  quid  drindet  qmdpoftremo  al'ou»rf 

I  lAPRUNUM,  an  eleduary  of  prunen.  JJb. 

DIAPSALMA,  a  paufe  in  finging.  JJh. 

DIAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of 

ChoraCin,  190  miles  1^N£.  of  Herat. 

DIARBECK,  ■)an  extenfive  province  of 

DIARBEKAR,  f  Eaftem  Afiatic  Turkey ; 

Dl  ARBEKER,  or     ^comprehending,  in  its  la- 

1 1.)  Dl  AR^KIR,     ^teft  extent,  Diarhekr,  pro- 

P^ly  fo  called,  Hemi^  or  Cbaldea^  and  Curdijattf 

vbich  weie  the  ancient  countries  of  Mefopotamia 

Chaldca,  and  Aflyria,  with  Babylop.    It  is  called 

^i^heck,  Diarbeker^  and  Diar^e/tfr^zz  Iignifying 

^^dukti  €o*mtry^  from  the  word  (^ar  a  duke, 

'Jd  htker  country.    It  extends  along  the  banks  of 

tac  Tigris  and  Euphrateajfrom  NNW.  to  SE.  that 

"» from  Mount  Taurus,   which  divides  it  from 

Jnnromania  on  the  N.  to  the  inmoft  recefs  of  the 

^^ifian  golph  on  the  S.  about  600  miles ;  and  from 

*•  to  W.  that  is,  from  Perfia  on  the  E.  to  Syria 

and  Arabia  Deferta  on  the  W.  in  fome  places  aoo 

">d  b  others  about  300,  miles,  but  in  the  fouth- 

•>>  w  lower  parts  not  above  150.    As  extending 


al(b  from  the  30th  to  the  38th  degree  of  latitude, 
it  lies  under  i>'part  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  climates, 
whofe  longed  day  is  about  14  hours  and  a  half,. 
and  fo  in  proportion,  and  confequently  enjcys  a 
good  temperature  of  air,  as  well  as  in  the  greateir 
part  of  it,  a  rich  and  fertile  foil.  There  are  in- 
deed, as  in  all  hot  countries,  fome  large  defert 
in  it,  which  produce  no  fuftenance  for  men  or 
cattle,  nor  have  any  inhabitants.  Being  a  confi-  < 
deral^le  frontier  towards  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  it 
is  very  well  guarded  and  fortified;  but  as  for  thofe 
many  cities  once  fo  renowned  for  their  great nefa 
and  opulence,  they  are  at  prefent  almoft  dwindled 
into  heaps  of  ruins.  Bagdad,  MoflTul,  Carahmed, 
and  a  few  more,  indeed  continue  populous  and 
wealthy ;  but  the  reft  are  forry  places.  The  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Hgris  have  almoft  their  whole 
courfe  through  this  country. 

(}.}  Diarbekir,  or  Diarbsck  Proper,  is 
bounded  on  the  N..))y  Turcom*»nia,  on  the  W. 
by  Syria,  on  the  S.  by  part  of  Arabia  Deferta  and 
Track  Proper,  and  on  the  E.  by  Curdiftan.  It 
was  named  by.Mofes  Padan.Aram\  the  latter  be- 
ing the  general  name  of  Syria,  and  the  former  fig- 
nifyin^/rw//«/,  a  proper  epithet  for  this  country, 
which  is  really  fo  to  a  very  high  degree,  efpecial- 
ly  on  theN.  fide,  where  it  yields  com,  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  and  all  the  necefiaries  of  life  in  great  abun- 
dance. Formerly  it  was  the  refidence  of  many 
famed  oatriarchs,  yet  was  over  run  with  the  grof- 
feft  idolatry,  not  only  in  the  time  of  Abraham's 
coming  out  of  it,  and  Jacob's  f:)jouming  in  it, 
but  likewife  during  the  time  it  continued  under 
thedominionof  the  Aflyrians,  Babylonians,  Mcdeg, 
Perfians,  and  Romans.  It  received  indeed  the 
light  of  the  gofpel  foon  after  our  Saviour's  afcen- 
fion,  from  St  Thadd^eus,  who  is  faid  to  have  been 
fent  thither  by  St  Thomas,  at  the  requeft  of  Ab- 
garus  king  of  Edefla.  See  Abcar.  Whatever 
be  the  fad  with  regard  to  that  monarch's  correl- 
pondence  with  our  Saviour,  it  is  certain,  that 
Chriftianity  flouriflied  here  in  a  moft  eminent  man- 
ner, till  its  purity  was  fullied  about  thebeginninj; 
of  the  6th  century  by  the  herefy  of  the  Jacobites 
whofe  patriarch  ftill  refides  here,  with  a  jurifdic- 
tion  over  all  that  fed  in  the  Turkilh  dominions. 
Diarbeck  Proper,  is  a  beglerbegate,  under  which 
are  reckoned  1  \  fangiacs.  The  principal  towns 
are,  Diarbekir,  (N°  3.)  Rika,  Mofful,  Orfa, 
or  Edefla.  Elbir,  Nifibis,  Gexir,  Merdin,  Zibin, 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  Amad,  and  Carafara ;  but 
all  now  of  little  note  excepting  Diarbekir  and 
Moflul. 

(3.)  Diarbekir,  Diarbeck,  or  Carahmed, 
the  capital  of  the  above  diftrid,  is  fituated  in  a 
delightful  plain,  on  the  banks  and  near  the  bead 
of  the  Tigris,  about  155  miles  or  15  caravan  days 
journey,  NE.  of  Aleppo.  The  bridge  of  10  arch- 
es over  that  river  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  the 
order  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is  one  of  the 
richeft  and  moft  mercantile  cities  in  all  Afiatic 
'Turkey ;  and  is  well  fortified,  being  encompafled 
with  a  double  wall,  the  outermoft  of  which  is 
flanked,  with  71  towers,  faid  to  have  been  raifed 
in  memory  of  our  Saviour's  7a  difciples.  Jt  has 
feveral  ftately  piazzas  or  market-places,  well 
ftored  with  all  kinds  of  rich  merchandize,  and  11 
magnificent  mofques,  faid  to  have  been' formerly 
K)l§itjted  by  t:iOOQ}hriftia»4 


I    A  (    i^o    )  D    I    A 

Its  chief  manurndture  is  the  ting  a  warm  room,  and  going  into  thf  open  w, . 
tell  down  motionlefs ;  and  that  his  brother,  in  ai- 
tempting  to  aflift  him,  met  with  the  famefa t."- 
This  account  of  the  effefts  of  cold  in  the  dty  d 
Diarbekir,  which  lies  only  in  about  38**  Lat  K. 
feems  at  firft  vt^ry  furpnfmg  ;  but  confidering  tbt 
the  place  ftands  on  a  riling  ground  in  the  midft  cf 


D 

Chriili.m  churches. 
^  drefling,  tanning,  and  dying  of  goat-lkins,  coin- 
'  tnonJy  caWcd' TurJ^ty  leather^  of  which  the  vent  is 
almo^  incredible  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
Afia.  It  has  another  of  dyed  fine  linen  and  cot- 
ton cloths,  whicll  are  nearly  in  the  fame  requeft. 
The*  waters  of  the  Tigris  are  reckoned  extraordi- 


nary for  ihoft*  two  branches  of  trade,  and  give  red    an  extenfive  plain,  and  th^t  the  high  Cupdifia 
leather  a  finer  grain  and  colour  than  any  other.  .•    -     ^.     «        ,  «      ^r  .-.        j  ..i^  a. 

There  are  many  large  and  convenient  inns  on  both 
,  fides  of  tl^e  river,  for  the  caravans  that  go  to  and 
from  Perfta  5  and.  on  the  road  near  the  town  is  a 
chapelwith  a  cupola,  where  Job  is  faid  to  lieburied. 
This  place  is  ma<l:h  frequented  by  pilgrims  of  all 
nations  and  religions,  and  a  Turkiih  hermit  h^s  a 


mountains  lie' to  the  S.  and  E  of  it,  and  the  Ar. 
menian  or  Turcomanian  to  the  N.  vhofe  beadi 
are  always  covered  with  fnow,  and  even  in  J»lf 
fupply  ^he  city  with  ice;  it  will  not  appear  im- 
probable, that  in  a  very  fevere  winter,  fuch  u 
that  in  1756,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  fhouWlo 
feverely  feel  the  effeds  of  it.    Befides,  fuei  mu* 


cell  clcfe  to  it.   The  Turkiih  ladies,  who,  in  moft    have  been  extremely  fcarce,  efpecially  among  thi 


parts  of  llie  empire,  are  kept  qiijle  jmmured,  and 
confidered  as  mere  flaves,  enjoy  here  an  extraor- 
dinary liberty,  and  are  cpmmonly  feen  tn  the 
public  w<4lk6  of  the  city  in  company  with  the 
Chriftian  women,  with  whom  they  live  in  great 
friendfhip  and  familiarity.  The  men  are  alfo  p6. 
lite,   affable,   and  courteous,    and  vt^ry  diflferenf 


poorer  fort,' as  nothing  of  this  kind  is  prod*iced 
but  upon  the  mountains,  and  thefe  lie  at  fuchi 
diftance  that  the  price  of  it  muft  thereby  be  pwl- 
ly  enhanced.  t)iarbekir  is  600  miles  N  W.  of  tf- 
pahan,  and  540  E3E.  of  Conftantinoplc.  Loiv 
39.  40.  E.  Lat'.  37.  t8.  N. 
Ci.)  •  DIARRHCEA.  >./.  P'-fe*^)    A  8°^  « 1 


from  what  the  Turks  affeA  to  be,  in  other  cities  the  belly,"  whereby  a  perfon  frequently  goes  ^ 
of  this  empire.  This  city  is  under  the  ^eovern-  ftool,  and  is  cured  either  by  purging  off  tbecauie, 
inent  of  a  baflia,  who  has  great  power  arid  very    Vr   reiftripghig  the  bowels,  g^mfy.— During  bl 


large  dominions.  He  has  commonly  a  b(xly  of 
flOjOoo  horfe  under  him,  for  repelliiig  the  frequent 
incurlions  6f  the  Curdes  arid  Tartars,  who  always 
go  on  horfeback  to  rob  the  caravans.  The  at\ja- 
icent  territory  is  very  rich  and  beautiful;  thebre«id, 
wine,  and  fl^fh  excellent;  the  fruits  exqmTito,  and 
the  pigeons  betted  and  larger  than  any  in  Europe. 
Mr  Ives,  who  pafled  through  this  city  in  1758, 
informs  uS,  that  *•  about  two  years  ago  it  was 
very  populous,  its  inhabitants  amounting  to 
4co,Gco  fouls;  but  in  the  laft  year  300,000  died 
The  Chriftians  refiding 


Satrhaa  f  healed  up  the  fontanels.  Wiftman, 
(xi)  DiARRHOFA.    See  Med»cin E,  /p?iwf. 
*DIARRH(ETICK.a<r.[frora  diarrhea.]  Prt- 
moling  the  flux  of  the  belly;  folutive;  purgative 
—Millet  is  AiarrhitUcki  cleanfing,   and  ufcful  i«. 
difeafes  of  the' kidneys.  Arbntk»ot. 
DIARTHROSIS.    See  Anatomy,  J  103.       : 
(i.)  *  DIARY.  «./.  Idiariumy  Lat.]    Afl  ^ 
count  of  the  tranfa^ions,  accident?,  and  obfcm*^ 
tions  of  every  day,,  a  journal.— In  fea-voyaje^ 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  but  flty  and  kh  \ 
men  make  diariej\  but  in  land  travel,  wherein  to  , 
much  is  to  be  obferved,  they  omit  \X..  Boam-A 


cither  by  cold  or  famine. 

in  the  city  before  this  calamity  were  reckoned  to 

amount  to  j6,cop  of  whom  20,000  ditd.    Tl^is    go  on  in  my  intended  diary.  Tathr. 

account  we  had  from  one  of  the  French  miffional       (2.)  Diary  fever,  is  a  fever  of  one  day. 

rfes,  a  capuchin^  who  alfo  f^id,  that  before  the    Ephemera  * 

famine  the  citv  contained  60,000  fightfng    men,        tSTAcr-u 

but  that  now  they  are  not  jfcb\e  to  mufrer  10,000. 

He  afliires  us,  that  the  hoiiffeS^hd  ftreets,  nay  the 

very  mofques,  were  filled  with  the  deaa ;  that  c- 

very  part  of  the  city  exhibited  a  dreadful  image 


of  de>«th  J  and  that  the  furviving  inhabitants  not 
only  greedily  devoured  all  kincjs  of  btafts,  brutes, 
and  reptiles,  bpt  alfo  were  obliged  to  feed  on  hu- 
man bodies.  *  Yet,  in  the  midft  of  this  fcene  of 
borror,  the  grandees  pf 'the  city  had  every  thing 
in  plenty;  for  they  had  t^kcn  care  to  monopolize 
Vaft  quantities  of  Corn,  which  they  fold  out  to  the 
other  inhabit^mts  at  moft  extravagant  prices,  and 
thereby  acquired  for  themftflvesimi-qenfe  fortunes. 
Corn  role  from  iwo  piaftres  a  mcafure  to  50,  60, 
;.nd  even  70,  in  the  (pace  of  fix  months.  The  fa- 
ther added,  that  the  very  fevere  wintet  of  1756^ 
and  the  locufts  in  1757,  were  the  caufes  of  this 
dreadful  vifitation  ;  for  by  reafon  of  the  former, 
there  were  but  feW  acres  of  land  fown  with  corn ; 
^nd  by  the  latter,  the  fmall  crop  they  hati  Was  in 
a  great  riieafure  deftroytd.  He  fpoke  of  the  fe- 
verity  of  that  wintel:  in  terms  almoft  incredible : 
that  if  was  common  to  fee  the  people  fall  down 
dead  m  the  ftrcets :  that  be  bimfelf  once  on  quit- 


DIASCHISM,  among  muficians,  denotes  rte 
difference  betiveen  the  comma  and  enharwowc 
diefis,  commonly  called  the  lejfcr  eomma. 

DIASCORDIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  celehiaW 
compofition,  fo  called  from  scordium,  ope(rf(» 
ingredients.  •  '  '  ^ 

^  DIASHENKIR,  a  tovm  of  Afiatic  Turkey.  3 
the  province  of  Caramania,  fix  miles  NW.of  Ki* 
(hehr.      • ' 

DIASIA,  [/^i«f«,l  in  antiquity,  a  feftival  new 
at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Jupifer. 

DIAST,  a  town  of  Egypt,  three  milet  R. « 
Manforii.'  •  '  ,  -_^ 

*  (f.)  *  DIASTOLE,  ff./  li'-^^x*.]  I.  Atigorc 
in  rhetorick/by  wMcK  a  fhort  fyllaWe  is  mad€ 
long.  ».  The  dilation  of  the  heart.^Tbe  tyllo» 
feems  to  refemble  the  forcible  bending  of  a  ^nfl^ 
and  the  diaftoh  its  natural  ftate.  Raj.  .     * 

(a.)  DJASTOLF,  in  poetry,  (}  i.  def  i-)?«2^ 

emplified  in  the  firft  fyllable  of  Friamda  m  «« 

following  vferfe  of  Virgil :  *      '  ^      , 

jitqtte  hie  'Priamides  I  nihil  0  t/k,  amice,  retSf*' 

(3.)  Diastole;  $  i.  def.  *.     S*  ANATOUt, 

*^DIASTYI.E.  iV  and  f»x0',  a  pillar.]  A  f*J 

Djgitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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(    adi    ) 
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6f  edifkx  wbere  the  pillars  ftand  at  fuch  a  diftaoce 
firom-cne  another,  that  three  diametera  of  their 
thk:kiiei<  are  allowed  for  intercolumniation.  Harris, 
DIASYRMUS,  in  rhetotic,  a  kind  of  hyper- 
bote,  being  an  exaggeration  of  fome  low,  ridicU'' 
loiis  thing. 

•  DIATESSEROK.  n.  /.  [of  Im  and  rt^vi^ 
foor.]  An  interval  in  muBck,  compofed  of  oile 
greater,  one  leiTer,  and  one  greater  femi-tone  j  fts 
proportion  being  as  4  to  3.  It  is  called,  in  mufi- 
cal  compofition,  a  perfetft  fourth.  Harris, 

DIATHESIS,  n.  /.  [Ai«Aw,  Gr.  1  e,  difpofi. 
tioD,]  the  natnral  or  prseternatural  difpoHtion  of 
tbe  haAy.BmUy.  **  This  term,  fays  Mr  Chambers, 
is  ufed  by  fome  writers  in  the  fame  fenfe  with  con* 
IHtotion  \  and  by  others,  for  a  difpo(iti«>n  of  the 
blood  to  a  fiiulty  ftate."  The  word  is  much  ufed 
by  Dr  Brown  in  his  EHemehts  of  Mtdici/u,  but  is 
not  defined,  neither  by  him  nor  his  biographer 
asd  eilitor,  Dr  Beddoes.  In  that  work  it  feems  to 
be  iiied  as  nearly  fynonimons  with  JIate  or  eondi' 
iiuu  la  this  fenfe,  the  human  body,  when  not 
in  peHeA  health,  is  (aid  to  be  either  in  a  Stbenic 
or  AJUtmie  Diatbejh,    Accordingly. — 

(i')  Diathesis,  asthenic,  isdefcribed  to  be 
Uut  ftatc  of  the  body,  wherein  there  is."  too  lit- 
tle excitement  of  the  whole  living  fyftem,  arifing 
fram  the  debilitating  noxious  powers,  impairing 
lil  the  fundions,  difturbing  fome,  giving  a  falfd 
appearance  of  increafing  others,  but  always  de* 
bifiUttng/'  Bhm.  Med,  CXLIX. 

(1.)  Diathesis,  (sthenic,  is  that  ftate  of  thtf 
body,  wherein  ^  all  the  fun^ions  are  firft  in- 
.cPBifed;  a*  disturbance  or  irregularity  then  takes 
l^joe  in  fome  ;  others  are  impaired ;  but  not,  a» 
kng  as  this  diathefis  lafts,  by  a  debilitating  ope- 
ration."   Elem.  Med,  CXlNm. 

DIATHYRVM,  [from  2m  and  l>ei»,  a  door,]  in 
architedure,  a  fence  before  a  door. 

DIATONI.  [X«r#.«i,  Gr.]  comer  ftones. 

.(i.)  *  DlATONICK.tfi^-.  [of  J-M-.*^.]  The  or- 
dinary fort  of  mufick  which  proceeds  by  different 
tones,  either  amending  or  defcending.  It  con- 
taiot  only  the  two  greater  and  leifer  toqes,  and 
the  greater  iemi-tone/  Harris* 

(2.)  DiATONiCR,  in  roufic,  is  compounded  of 
two  Creek  words,  'vix,  the  prepofition  ^,  fig- 
tBSjm%  a  tranfition  fxom  one  thing  to  another,  and 
tbe  fubftantive  r«Mf,  importing  a  given  degree  of 
tenfioii  and  mufic^l  note.  It  is  indifferently  ap- 
plied to«a  fcale  or  gamut,  to  intervals  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  or  to  a  fpecies  of  mufic,  whether  in 
iDek)dy  or  brmony,  compofed  of  thefe  intervals. 
SeclHTiavAL. 

DIATR^T^,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
caps  and  vaies  made  of  the  pureft  rock  cryflal, 
^  efteemed  of  great  value,  being  engraved  with 
Wous  devices.  Pliny,  They  were  afterwards 
Bttde  of  glafs,  and  fell  greatly  in  then*  prices. 

BIATRAGACANTH,  in  pharmacy,  a  name 
^ied  to  certain  powders,  of  which  gum  traga- 
«anth  is  the  chief  ingredient. 

DIATRIBA9  or  >  a  continued  difcourfe ;  a 
^lATRlK,       5  place  where  difpuUtions  are 

DIATRIBUS,  a  compofition  of  3  ingredients. 
DlATYPOSfS,  [^mrmriHsg,]  in  rhetoric,  a  live- 
7  de^iption  of  aoy  t)iing» 


DIAUGOPHRAGMIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  t'uflils  of  the  order  of  feptariae,  whofe 
partitions,  or  fepta,  confifi  of  fpar  with  an  ad^ 
mixture  of  cryftal.  Of  this  genu>  there  are  3  fpe^ 
oies:  x«  A  red  kind,  with  brbwniOi  yellow  par- 
titions: a  A  brownifli  yellow  kind,  with  v^hit- 
iih  partitions:  3.  Bluifh-white  kind,  with  ftraw- 
coloured  partitions,  x 

DIAVOLO,  an  ifland  of  the  Grecian  Archipe- 
ll^o.    Lon*  40.  jS  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  37,27.  N. 

•  DIAZEUTICK  TONE.  adj.  [of  U  and 
{tryw^i.]  In  the  ancient  Greek  mafic,  disjorned 
two-fourths,  one  on  each  fide  of  it ;  and  which 
being  joined  to  either,  made  a  fifth.  This  is,  in 
our  mufick  from  A  to  B. — They  a  Ho  wed  to  this 
diasceutick  tone,  which  is  our  La,  Mi,  the  pro- 
portion of  nine  to  eight,  as  being  the  unalterable 
difference  of  the  fifth  and  fourth.  Harris, 

:  DIAZOMA,  [£^»i^  Gr.1  a  girdle. 

•  DIBBLE.  »./.  Itrom  dipfe/^  Dutch,  a  fharp 
point,  Skinner  i  from  doAhU,  Junius,]  A  f'nall 
fpad^ ;  a  pointed  inffrument  with  which  tbe  gar- 
deners make  holes  for  planting — 

Thro'  cunning,  with  dibble^  rake,  mattock^' 
and  fpade. 

By  line  and  by  level  trim  garden  is  made.  Tujfer. 

DIBDEN,  a  tdwn  near  Dorkin^^,  Surry. 

DIBE,  or  Peschibra,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
(Soaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  18  miles  SE.  of  Da- 
rn ietta. 

DIB! ,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  weft  fide  of  th^ 
Nile,  eight  gatles  SE.  of  Rofetta. 

DIBIO,  a  town  in  Belgica.    See  Dirio. 

DIBiONENSES,  the  natives  of  Dibio. 

DIBRA,  a  tovm  of  European  Turkey,  in  Ma« 
oedonia*'  near  Albania.  It  was  befieged  by  the 
Turks  in  14409  who  conveyed  9  dead  dog  into 
the  only  fpring  that  fupplied  the  town  with  wa^' 
ter,  which  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  furrender. 
It  is  30  miles  N.  of  Akrida. 

•  DIBS  TONE.  »./.  A  little  ftone  which  chil- 
dren throvf  at  another  ftone. — I  have  feen  little* 
girls  exercife  whole  hours  together,  and  take  a- 
bundance  of  pains  to  be  expert  at  dibftones*  Locke, 

•  DICACITY.  «./•  Uicacitas,  Lat.]  Pcrtnefs  j 
iaucineCs.  DiS,, 

DIGi£ARCHUS,  a  fcholar  of  Ariftotle,'  who 
compofed  a  great  number  of  books  which  wero- 
much  efteemed.  Cicero  and  Atticus  valued  him 
highly.  He  wrote  a  book  to  prove,  that  men  fuf- 
fer  more  mifchief  from  one  another  than  from  all 
evils  befide.  Another  work  he  compofed)  con- 
cerning the  republic  of  Laccderoon,  was  highly  ho- 
noured, and  read  every  year  before  the  youth  in 
the  aflembly  of  the  ephori.  Geography  was  one  of 
his  principal  ftudies,  on  which  fcience  there  is  a 
fragment  of  a  treatife  of  his  ftili  extant,  and  pre- 
ferved  among  the  Feiens  geograpbia  Jcriptorts  mi' 
nores, 

(i.)  *DICE.  n,f.  The  plural  of^/>.  SeeDiR. 
—It  is  above  a  100  to  one  again  ft  any  particular 
throw,  that  you  do  not  caft  any  given  fet  of  faces 
with  four  cubical  dice ;  becaufe  there  are  fo  many 
leveral  combinations  of  the  fix  faces  of  four  dice : 
now,  after  you  have  caft  all  the  trials  but  one  it 
is  ftill  as  much  odds  at  the  laft  remaining  time, 
as  it  was  the  firft.  Bmtley, 

{^,^  D1CE9  among  gameftersi  cubical  pieces  of 
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hone  or  ivoty,  marked  with  dotes  on  each  fide  pf 
their  facesi  from  one  to  fix.  Sharpers  have  feveral 
vays  of  falfiCying  dice.  i.  By  (ticking  a  hog's  briftle 
in  thoni»  fo  as  to  make  them  run  high  or  low  aa 
they  pleafe.  %.  By  drilling  and  loading,  them  wiU. 
qiMck-fiWer:  which  cheat  is  found  out  by  hold-j 
Jog  them  g«ntly  by  two  diagonal  comers;  for  if. 
falfe,  the  heavy  fides  will  turn  always  doivn.  3« 
Bv  filing  and  rounding  them«  But  ^lUbefe  ways 
lall  far  ft^ort  of  the  art  of  the  dice  maimers "^  fume. 
i£  whom  are  fo  dexterous  this  way,  that  fhaip- 
in^  gameflers  will  give  any  money  ^r  their  dice. 
Ihce  formerly  paid  5s  erery  pair  imported,  with- 
•o)  additional  duty  of  4ft.  9  45  xood.  for  every  aoe. 
value  upon  oath ;  but  are  now  prohibited  to  be 
imported. 

*  TV  Dice.  v.  n,  [from  the  noun.]  To  game 
^hh  dice.— I  was  as  virtuoufly  given  as  a  gentle* 
man  need  to  be ;  virtuous  enough ;  fwore  little ; 
4«y^not  above  feven  timet  a-week.  Sifai. 

( I.)  *  Dice-box.  «./.  [dice  and  io^.]  The  box 
Irom  which  the  dice  are  thrown. — What  would 
you  fay,  ihould  you  fee  the  iparkier  ftiaking  her 
elbow  far  a  whole  night  together^  and  thumping 
the  table  with^  a  Meebox  ?  Add'tjan^ 

(t.)  the  Dice  Box  is  a  narrow  deep  cornet, 
channe)led  within.  It  anfwcrs  to  what  the  Ro- 
mans callld  Fritillus;  wbencct  crepitantes  firl" 
tUii:  and,  in  Seneca,  re/onante /ritiih,  Befides 
the  fritillus,  the  Romans,  for  greater  fecurity,  h^d 
aopther  kind  of  dice-box  called  Pyrqi's,  trv^y^^, 
and  fometimes  Turricvla,  It  was  pUced  im- 
raoveabie  In  the  middle  of  the  table,  being  open 
at  both  ends,  and  likewife  channelled  within  ;  o- 
xer  the  top  was  placed  a  kind  of  funnel,  into 
whic\|  the  dice  were  caft  out  upon  the  fritillus ; 
wbepce  rfefcending,  they  fell  through  the  bottom 
on  the  t^able;  by  which  all  pradtifing  on  them  with 
the  fingers  was  effedjually  prevented.  For  want 
of  fome  contrivance  of  this  kind,  our  (harpers  have 
cpportunities  of  playing  a  variety  of  tricks  with 
the  box,  as  palming,  .tapping,  flabbing,  S:c. 

*  DICER.  »./.  from  4^e.2  A  player  at  dice ; 
a  gameder.  — 

They  make  marrf^e.vows 
Asfalfe  as  i'«/*8  oaths.  ShoJk'* 

*  DICH.  odj.  This  word  feems  cgrruptcd  fr^ria 
dii  for  dQ  it,— 

Rich  ynen,(in,  and  I  eat  rootr^ 
Much  good  dub  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus. 

SbuJk. 
DJCHBORN,  a  town  in  Northumberland. 
DICHBRIDGE,  a  village  in  Wiltihire, 
DICHE-MARSH,  in  Yorkihire,  between  the 
Don  and  the  Aire. 
DTCHIAT,  W.  ofBruton,  Somerfetfhire, 
DICHLEY,  4  miles  N  W.  of  Woqdilock,  Ox- 
fordfluR*.  / 

DICHUNG,  ^  miles  NW.  of  Lewes,  SufTtx. 
DICHMOUND,  orHSax.  i.  e.  a  rampart  of 
DICHMOUNF,  jproleaion:]  A  hiU-of 
^otlaud,  in  LanarkOiire,  on  which  there  was  an- 
ciently an  earthen  rampart,  ami  a  circular  Oone 
.building,  24  feet  in  diameter,  fuppoil'd  to  have 
been  a  watch  tower.  For  fuch  a  purpofe,  the  hill 
is  expediently  adapted,  as  the  profpeift  trom  its 
top  extends  in  fome  places  50  miles,  and  in  none 
li^  than  25.    Dichmount  and  Turnlca  hills  form 
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a  ridge  about  half  a  mile  broad  and  two  miles 
long ;  yet  though  the  former  is  only  700  feet  a- 
bove  th^  level  of  the  fea,  it  afibrdsoneof  thefindl^ 
inland  profpe<^s  in  Scotland.  Parts  of  x^  or  14 
counties  are  vifible  from  its  top :  On  the  ^£.  Tin- 
to  with  the  Tweedale  and  Pentland  hills ;  on  the 
X^W.  Ben-LoxDond,  with  the  hills  of  Cowall  and 
Breadalbane ;  and  more  immediately  under  view, 
the  Strath  of  Clyde  from  Lanark  to  Dumbartoo, 
compreiicnding  an  amazing  variety  of  objeds ;  the 
windings  of  the  river;  its  banks  adorned  with 
towns,  villages,  and  gentlemen's  feats ;  the  exten- 
five  woods  and  plantations  about  Hamilton ;  the 
(nagnificent  ruins  of  Bothwell  caftle,  and  to  com- 
plete  the  variegated  profped,  the  large  and  popu- 
lous city  of  Qlafgow,  with  its  veiwrable  catbcdnl 
and.  numerous  fpirea. 
DICHOTOMI  C4ULBS.  See  Botaky,  Gloffl 
DICHOTOMOUS,  adj.  Double,  or  forked. 
.  {}.)*  DICHOTOMY,  t,./.[hxT.^.]  Diftribu. 
tiou  of  ideas  by  pairs. — Some  perfons  have  dillur- 
bed  the  order  of  nature,  and  abufed  their  reader^ 
by  an  afiiaation  of  dhbotomieh  trichotomies,  fe- 
vens,  twelves,  &c.  Let  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
jed  coofidenrd,  together  with  the  defign  which 
you  have  in  view,  always  determine  the  number 
of  pai:t8.into  which  you  divide  it.  ffattj. 

(1.)  Dichotomy,  a  term  ufed  by  aftronomen 
for  thfit  appearance  on  the  moon,  wherein  ihc  is 
bLf(^<3ed,  or  fliows  juft  half  her  diik.  In  this  fi- 
tuation  tlie  moon  is  faid  to  be  in  a  quadrate  aipedi 
or  to  be  in  her  quadrature. 

DICHTY,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  couuty 
of  Angus,  which,  after  acourfe  of  about  la  or  13 
miWs,  in  a  confiderable  part  of  which  it  is  well 
occupied  by  bleaching  machinery,  falls  into  the 
Frith  of  Tay,  near  thic  village  of  Monifieth. 

DICK,  a  town  .of  the  United  States  of  Amaica, 
in  South  Carolina,  16  miles  W.  of  Quecnborough, 
( I .)  *  DICKENS.  A  kind  of  adverbial  exclaiM- 
tion,  importing,  as  it  feems,  much  the  Came  uith 
the  devii'f  but  I  know  not  whence  derived.— 
Where  had  ^ou  this  pretty  weathercock  I 
—I  cannot  tell  what  the  di(kent  ^is  naii«e.is  my 
hufband  had  him  of.  Skak,-^ 

What  SL.dicJkm^  do6s  he  mean  by  a  trivial  fiiffl  ? 
B^t  ha'n't  you  found  it,  fir  ?  Cong.  Old  BatM^r* 
(a.)  DicxENS  is  derived  by  Mr  N.  Baiky  from 
JJti^ikin/f  or  litt'e  devils. 
DICKENSON  CoLLBGE,  See  Carlisle,  N. 
(.1.)  •DICKER  0/  leather,  n.f.  {dicra,  tow 
Latin.]    Ten  hides.  D.-tf. 

(»*)  Dicker,  in  old  writers,  is  ^Ifo  applied  to 
other  articles ;  as  ten  pair  of  gloves,  ten  bars  of 
iron,  and  the  like, 

DICKINSON,  Edmund,  a  celebrated  Englifl| 
phyfician  and  chemifi,  born  in  1624-  ^^  ftodied 
and  look  his  degrees  at  Mcrton  college,  Oxford ; 
and  in  1655,  publiftied  Xhtt^  h\%  Deipid  Ph^nta* 
zantejy  &c.  a  learnvd  pieces  in  which  he  att«np- 
ted  to  prove,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  ftoit 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and  all  that  rendered  the 
orale  at  Delphos  famous,  from  tbeHtlyScnp- 
tures,  and  ftom  the  Look  of  Jofima  in  particular. 
This  work  procured  him  great  reputation  ww  aj 
home  and  abroad.  He  pra^^ifed  pbyfic  firft  at 
Oxford ;  but  removing  to  London  in  x6S4»  and 
recovering  the  cari  of  Arlington  from  a  dan^itw* 
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Ickneft,  he  wu  pnxnoted  to  be  ^hyfichm  in  or^ 
[tef  to  Charles  II.  As  that  princie  loved  cfae- 
fm&iff  Dt  Oiciuofon  grew  into  great  favour  at 
^mat;  and  was  continued  in  his  appointments 
bider  Jameirll.  After  the  revolution,  being  then 
liyean,  sad  afBided  with  the  (lone,  he  retired 
^A[>radice^  and  died  in  1707.  He  publifhed  ma- 
other  things,  particolarly  Pbyfiea  vetus  ^  ifera, 
cpntaining  a  fyftem  of  philofophy  chiefly  fra- 
OD  principles  coUeded  from  the  Mofaic  hif- 

DICKLEBOROUGH,  a  town  in  Norfolkfhire. 
DICKLE8TON,  a  village  in  Gloncefter. 
DiCK$COVE»  a  village  of  Africa,  on  the  Gdd 
fitDZted  on  a  fmall  creek,  which  admits 
If  boats. 

DICKSON,  a  town  of  the  Unit^  States,  in  N. 
Mioa,  40  miles  N£.  of  Fayetteville. 
1)ici's  River,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
:ky,  which  joins  the  river  Kentucky  in  a 
dtredion.  It  is  about  50  miles  long,  and 
fvds  wide  at  the  mouth. 
WCKVEI^  a  town  of  the  idand  of  Ceylon, 

the  foutb  coaA,  iso  miles  S.  of  Canada. 

IICKWASSEE,  or  DiGDCCtrASH,  a  river  of 

America,  in    the  Britiih   province  of  New 

Mwick,  which  falls  into  Paflamaquoddy  bay. 

IICLINIA.     See  Botany,  Imiex. 
HCOTYLEDONES.    See  Botany,  GUJary, 
MCRA,  in  old  records,  ten. 
^ICRICH,  a  town  of  France,  lately  belonging 
tlie  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  in  the  department 
feated  on  the  river  Semoy,  and  furrounded 

wall  built  by  John  king-of  Bohemia  and  count 
fcxemburg.    It  is  15  miles  N.  of  Luxemburg, 

15  NW.  of  Treves.  Lon.  43.  38.  E.  of  Ferro. 
^fo.  5.  N. 
RRECROTOS,  a  pulfe  that  beats  double. 

ICTAMEN,  any  thing  wrote  by  another's 

idion. 
iMCTAMNUS,  WHITE  dittany,  or  Fraxi- 

u,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order  belong- 
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I  credit  ivhat  the  Grecian  dlBates  fSy, 
And  Samiatr  founds  o'er  Scota's  hilU  convey. 

Prior* 

•  To  Dictate.  <tf.  a.  [diao^  Lat.]  To  deliver 
to  another  with  authority ;  to  declare  with  cob- 
fidence.— Whatfoever  is  diBatei  tb  \jS  by  Go<l 
himfelf,  or  by  men  who  are  divindy  infpired,  muil 
be  believed  with  full  diTurance.  WaiH. 

•  DICTATION.  *./.  [from  diaate.\  The  aft 
or  pradice  of  didlating  or  prefcribing  Dia, 

(i.)*  DICTATOR.  #1./.  I.  A  magiftrateof 
Rome  made  in  times  of  exigence  and  diftrefs,  and 
invefted  with  abfolute  authority. — 

Kind  diaators  made,  when  they  came  home^ 

Their  vanquiih'd  toes  free  citizens  of  *Rome. 

fFalUr. 
Julins  with  hotionr  tam'd  Rome's  foreign  foes;. 

But  patriots  fell,  ere  the  diffator  rofe..      Prior, 
a.  One  inverted  with  abfolott^  Authority. — 
Unnntmoos  they  all  coiDmit  the  care. 

And  management  of  ^his  main  enterprise. 

To  him  their  great  i//^tff«r.  ^      Mihrn. 

%.  One  wbofe  credit  or  authority  Enables  him  to 
direft  the  condud  or  opinion  of  others. — ^Nor  is 
it  a  fmall  power  it  gives  one  man  oVer  another,  to 
-have  authority  to  be  the  diaator  of  principles,  aw  J 
teacher  of  unqueftlonable  truths.  I^r*^.— That 
riches^  honour,  and  outward  i)5lendonr;  fhouki 
let  up  perfons  iw  diaators  to  the  reft  of  mankind, 
is  a  moft  Ihamcful  invafion  of  the  right  of  our  ua- 
derftanding.  '^iif//. 

(2.)  A  Dictator,  (J  t.  dtf,  i.)  was  (irftchofeti 
during  the  Roman  wars  againft  the  Latms.  The 
confuls  being  unable  to  raife  forces  for  the  defence 
of  the  ftate,  becaufe  the  plebeians  refiifed  to  inlift 
if  they  were  not  difchargedfrom  all  the  debts  they 
had  contraifted  wi  h  the  patricians,  the  fenate 
found  it  necelfiiry  to  elect  a  new  magiftrate  witli 
abfolute  and  uncontroulable  power  to  tafcfc  care  cf 
the  ftate.    The  didator  remained  in  office  for  fix 


months,  after  which  he  was  again  eledled,  if  the 

affairs  of  the  ftate  fv.'emed  to  be  defperate;  but  if 

to  the  dccandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the    tranquillity  was  re-eftabliflted,   he  generally  laiil 

il  method   ranking  under  the  46th  order,    down  bis  power  before  the  time  was  expired.   He 


^b^nf.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous ;  the 
are  5,  and  patulous ;  the  filaments  fprinkled 
lUtidulous  points  ,  the  capfules  5,  coalited. 
e  18  only  one  fpecies.  It  has  thick,  penetra- 
perennial  roots,  colleded  into  a  head  at  top, 
■ifng  np  erea  ftalfcs  annually,  4  or  3  feet  high, 
hBihed  with  pinnated  alternate  Jeaves,  of  3  or 
pirofobloDgHiff  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd 
'" » and  the  ftalks  crowded  by  long,  pyramidal 
fpikea  of  flowers,  of  white,  red,  and  purple 
^  ^»-  They  are  very  ornamental  plants,  and 
■*«i  in  any  of  the  common  borders.  The  dit-  ■ 
jTwhich  grows  in  Crete,  Dalmatia,  and  the 
Jj^  formerly  conftituted  an  arbicle  in  the  ma- 
niedica.  The  leaves  in  fdiell  andtafteforoe- 
'^fehleVraon  thyme,  but  have  more  of  an 
_^  'tic  flavour,  as  weH  as  a  greater  degree  of 
""^^  \  when  freih,  they  yield  a  con  fide  rable 
T^Tofeflentialoil. 


knew  no  fwperior  in  the  republic,  and  even  the 
laws  were  fubje^ed  to  him.  He  was  called  dila- 
tor, becaufe  diffus,  named,  by  the  corfiil,  or  quo 
niam  dials  fjus  parebat  popnlusy  becaufe  the  peopi<r 
implicitly  obeyed  his  command.  He  was  namixi 
by  the  consul  in  the  night  wt;/i  ror^,  and  his  f- 
leiftfon  was  confirmed  by  the  auguries.  As  W* 
power  was  abfolute,  he  could  proclaim  war,  levy 
forces,  conduct  them  againft  an  enemy,  and  dif- 
band  them  at  pleafure.  He  puniihed  as  he  pleafe<3» 
and  from  his  decifion  there  lay  no  appeal,  at  lead 
till  later  timts.  He  was  preceded  by  14  li«ftor» 
with  the  fafcej ;  dilrinpr  his'  adrtiiniftration,  all  o- 
ther  officers,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
wcre'-fulpended,-  and  he  was  the-rffal^er  of  the  re- 
public. But  amicMt  all  this  indepertitence,  he  was 
Hot  pei-mittcd'to  go  beyontJ  tho  bordf^rs  of  Italy ; 
be  was  always  obliged  to-*  march  bn  foot  in  his 
'  expeditions,  and  he  mever  could  ride  in  difficult  and 


^^plCTATE.  »./  [diaatttmf  Lat.]     Rule  or'  laborious  marches,  without  pr^vioufly  obtaining 

^^  delivered  by  authority;  prefcription  ;  pre-  a  formal  leave  from  the  people.-    He  was  chcfen 

W-'^Thofe  right  helps  of  art  which  will  fcarce  only  when  the  ftate  was  in  imminent  dafigeV^,  frckn 

J  fooad  by  thofe  who  fenrilely  confine  thcmfelves  foreign  enemies  or  inward  feditions.    in  the  time 

"«K^««fi  of  others.  £«i^—  .  of  a  peftilOTce,  a  diiSator  Was  S&ttieijmtg  etofted  j 
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as  alfo  to  hold  the  comHia^  or  to  celebrate  the 
public  feftivals,  or  drive  a  nail  in  the  capitol;  by 
which  fuperftitious  ceremony  the  Romans  believed 
that  a  plague  could  be  averted,  or  the  protgrefs  of 
.  an  enemy  ftopped.  This  office,  Ib-refpedHhlc  and 
illuftrious  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  republic,  became 
odious  by  the  perpetual  ufurpations  of  Sylla  and 
Capfar  ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter^  the  Ro- 
man (enate  paffcd  a  decree  which  for  ever  forbade 
a  didator  to  exift  in  Rome.  The  dictator,  as  foon 
as  eleded,  chofe  a  fubordinated  oilicer,  called  his 
magifier  equitumy  mafter  of  horfe.  This  officer  was . 
rcfpedlable ;  but  he  was  totally  fubfervient  to  the 


the  moft  accurate  manner,  the  meamog  r 
word  ;  and  to  fiiow  the  various  ways  in  ^ 
can  be  combined  with  others,  in  as  fat 
tends  to  alter  its  meaning.   The  diAionk; 
does  this  in  the  moft  accnrate  manner  a 
complete.  Therefore  the  principal  ftud> 
Cographer  ought  to  be,  to  difcover  a  mei. 
Will  be  beft  adapted  for  that  purpofe. 
Ton,  with  great  merit,  as  well  as  labo' 
ledted  the  various  meanings  of  every 
quoted  the  authorities ;  but,  it  cert 
have  been  an  improvement  if  he  had 
curate  definition  of  the  precife  (near 


will  of  the  diiftator,  and  could  do  nothing  without  /word ;  pointed  out  the  way  in  whir 


his  exprefe  order.  This  fubprdioation,  however, 
was  feme  time  after  removed  ;  and  during  the  fe- 
cond  Punic  war,  the  matter  of  the  horfe  was  in-  . 
veiled  with  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  didator. 
A  fecond  dilator  was  alfo  cbofeti  for  the  eledion 
of  magiiVrates  at  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
The  didtatorfhip  was  originally  confined  to  the 
patricians ;  but  the  plebeians  were  afterwards  ad- 
mitted to  {hare  it.  Titus  Largius  Flavus  was  the 
firft  dictator,  A  U.  C.  453. 

*  DICTATORIAL,  adj.  [from  diBator.)  Au- 
thorative ;  confident ;  dogmatical ;  overbearing. — 
A  young  academick  often  dweljs  upon  a  journal, 
or  an  obfervator  that  treats  of  trade  and  politicks 
in  a  diSaiorial  ftyle,  and  lavijQi  io  the  praife  of  the 
author.  Watts.  > 

*  DICTATORSHIP,  n.f,  [from  diSator,]  i.- 
The  office  of  di^ftator.-^This  is  the  folemneft  title 
they  can  confer  under  the  princedom,  being  in- 
deed a  kind  of  diS:otorfi}ip.  IVotton.  a.  Authori-  ' 
ty;  mfolent  confidence. — This  is  that  perpetual 
diSatorJhif  which  is  exercifed  by  Lucretius^ though 
often  in  the  wrong.  Dry  den, 

*  PICTATURE.  «.  /.  [diaaturaj  Lat.]  The 
office  of  a  dictator ;  di(5tatorihip.  DiS. 

(l.)  •  DICTION,  n.  f.  [diahn,  Fr.  di8ioy  Lat.] 
Style;  language;  expreflfion. — There  apj^ears  in 
every  part  of  his  di3ion,  ur  expreffion,  a  kind  of 
Xioble  and  bold  purity.  Dryd^. 

(a.)  DfCTioK.    See  Oratory. 

C  I.)  *  DICTIONARY.  »./.  [diaionarittm,  Lat  ] 
A  book  containing  the  words  of  anjr  language  in 
alphabetical  order;  with  explanations  of  their 
meaning ;  a  lexicon ;  a  vocabulary ;  a  word-book. 
— Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  fpirits,  and 
left  an  account  that  they  ft  and  in  awe  of  charms, 
fpells,  and  conjurations ;  that  they  are  afraid  of  let-  • 
ters  and  charaifters,  notes,  and  dafhes,  which,  fet 
'  together,  do  fignify  nothing ;  and  not  only  in  the 
di^ionnry  of  man,  but  in  the  fubtler  vocabulary 
of  Satan.  Brtxwn'j  Fulgar  Erroun. — Is  it  fuch  a 
fault  to  tranflate  fimulacra  images  ?  I  fee  what  a 
pood  thing  it  is.  to  have  a  good  cathoHck  diaienary. 
StiUifigflfttf'T'^^  army,  or  a  parliament,  is  a  col- . 
Jedtion  of  men ;  Pl  didionarjj  or  nomenclature,  is 
-a  coliedion  of  words^   fFattf* 

{%.)  Dictionary^  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage* In  proportion  to  the  improvement,  in-- 
creafe,  and  extent,  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  not 
only  technical  terms,  but  even  the  idioms  of  a 
language -become  multiplied,  and  render  didiona- 
•ries  ufeful  to  the  learned,  as  well  as  abfolutely  nc- 
ceflary  to  the  ftudent  and  the  unlearned.  The  de- 
figa  of  every  didiooary  of  language  i»  to.eacpUini  in 
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tbofe  cafes  where  the  Came  idea  could  not  be  ex- 
preSed  in  modern  language  without  a  periphra- 
fii,  it  woald  be  of  ufe  to  explain  thena  diilin^ly ; 
fo  that,  when  a  writer  found  himfelf  at  a  lofs  for 
a  term,  and  obliged  to  fearch  for  one  beyond  the 
bounds  of  our  own  language,  he  might  take  one 
of  thcfe,  when  he  found  that  it  was  expreflfive 
and  energetic,  in  preference  to  another  drawn 
from  a  foreign  language.  This  would  at  Icaft  have 
one  good  eifed:  it  would  make  our  language 
noie  fixed  and  ftable ;  not  to  lay  more  accurate 
and  concife,  than  by  borrowing  trook  foreif^n  lan- 
guages. The  articles  Mok  and  Thia  may  feive 
to  gi?c  fomc  idea  of  the  manner  of  treating  this 
part  of  the  work.— As  the  Englilh  language  is  fo 
exceedingly  insular  in  the  oronunciation,  the 
fimc  letter  in  the  fame  Gtuation  often  afluming 
founds  totally  different  in  different  words,  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  eftablifii  any  general  rutes  on  this  fub- 
jtd,  which  do  not  admit  of  many  exceptions : 
therefore  a  complete  didionary  would  be  the  beft 
means  of  afcertaining  and  pointing  out  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  words.  For  if  the  writer  firft 
jwinted  out  all  the  different  founds,  that  the  fame 
letter  could  ever  be  made  to  exprefs,  and  aifigned 
toc?cry  particular  found  which  each  letter  could 
be  nude  to  afruine,  a  particular  mark,  appropria- 
ted to  denote  that  particular  found  of  the  letttf 
whenen*  it  occurred ;  by  placing  thefe  particular 
marks  above  the  letters  in  the  di<5tionary,  the 
found  of  each  letter  would  be  pointed  out  in  all 
cafes  with  the  utmofl  certainty.  It  i^  impoffible 
far  ns  to  ilioftrate  this  by  examples,  without  firft 
aicmaining  all  the  founds  of  each  let,ter ;  which 
Vonld  lead  us  into  a  difcliffion  too  long  for  this 
pUcc.  Bcfides  having  the  accented  fyllable  of  e- 
very  wcxcdpr^^IJf  diftingui&ed  in  a  dictionary,  to 
affift  the  pronunciation,  the£nglifh  language  re- 
^juires  another  effential  improvement  viz,  the  ufe 
of  accenu  to  diCtinguilh  the  meaning  of  qvordj  and 
fifn^es:  which,  although  it  is  not  fo  properly 
oouined  to  a  lexicographer,  yet  it  is  not  beyond 
bii  fpbere.  Thus  the  word  aj  admits  of  two  very 
different  founds,  as  well  as  different  fignifications ; 
i  inthisei^^mple,  «  Cicero  was  fieaHy  ^ri.eloquent 
«i  DemoQhenes :  in  which  the  firft  aj  is  pronoun- 
ced ofi^  ^nd  the  laft  az»  Now,  it  often  happens, 
tbat,  m  Reading,  the  particular  way  in  which,  it 
«ighl  to  be  iinderftood  is  not  pointed  out  by  the 
wntext,  till  af^cr  tfte  Word  itfelf  is  pronounced, 
vbich  has  an  equal  chance  at  leaft  of  being  p^o« 
aoonced  wrong  |  whereas,  if  it  were  always  ac-* 
anted  when  employed  in  the  one  fenfe,  and  not 
» the  other,  it  would  free  tb€  reader  from  this 
pwpiexity.  There  are  other  cafes  in  which  the 
*K  of  proper  accents  in  writing  would  be  of  great 
«onfcquence|  as  at  the  beginning  of  a  fentence, 
Jlien  it  was  put  as  a  queftion,  or  ufed  ironically, 
jMJc  want  of  which  every  one  muft  have  ob- 
*"tti.  The. following  examples  will  be  fufficient 
^OfJve  the  reader  fome  idea  of  the  outlines  of  a 
^Sete  Englilh  Didionary ;  and  enable  htm  to 
«iermiije,  whether  one  executed  upon  this  plan, 
JJouW  not  give  a  more  perfca  knowledge  of 
wc  Englilh  language,  than  any  didtionary  hithcN 
w  puMiihed.  But  we  muft  at  the  iam«*  time  ad- 
■»%  that  it  would  require  uncommon  al.'ities,  as 
»f  W  as  a  very  perfetft  acquaintance  with  the  Eng* 
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ilh  language,  and  with  every  author  of  emirterid^i 
ancient  and  modem,  who  has  wrote  in  it,  to  exe<< 
cute  fuch  a  talk,  in  the  complete  and  perfe^ 
manner  here  propofqd.  And  in  faying  this,  we  ar^ 
rogate  no  merit  to  ourfelves,  but  rather  pay  a  com, 
pliment  juftly  due  to  the  Editors  of  the  Bntyehpcr^ 
dia  Brkannica;  horn  whom  We  have  borro^^cd 
the  greater  part  of  this  article,  without  much  aU 
teration,  or  many  additions. 

(4.)  DiCTlONAXY,. SPECIMEN  OF  AN  IMPaOVEll 

English  : 

BROAD,  adi.  The  diftance  between  the  two  near^ 
eft  fides  olany  body,  whofe  geometrical  dimen« 
(ions  are  larger  id  one  direction  than  in  another  i 
and  has  a  reference  to  fuperficies  only^  and  nevei* 
to  the  folid  contents.  Oppofed  to  narrow.  i« 
Broady  in  the  ftriSeft  acceptatiou,  is  applied  to 
denote  thpfe  bodies  only  whofe  fides  are  alto- 
gether open  and'Unconfined;  is  a  broad  tMe^ 
a  broad  vibeel^  3cc.  and  in  thefe  cafes  it  is  in<) 
variably  contrafted  by  the  word  narrow ;  not' 
is  there  any  other  word  which  in  thefe  cafe* 
can  be  confidered  as  fynonymous  with  it,  oi* 
ufed  in  its  ftead.  a.  When  any  object  is  in 
fome  fort  bounded  on  the  fides,  although  not 
quite  clofed  up,  as  a  road,  ftreet,  ditch,  &c« 
cither  hrwd  or  w/^/^  may  be  employed,  but 
with  fome  difference  of  fignification;  broad  ht4 
ing  moft  properly  ufed  for  thofe  that  are  moni 
open  and  <usvde  for  thofe  which  are  more  conr- 
fined ;  nor  can  this  term  be  ever  applied  to  fuch 
objeds  as  are  clofe  bounded  all  around,  as  3 
houfe,  a  church,  &c.  vjida  being  here  employ* 
ed.  For  (he  more  accurate  diftin^ions  in  th^ftf 
cafes,  fee  the  aiticle  W.ide. 

tORM. /ubj.  The  eXtemal  apt>earance  ,of  any 
objed,  when  confidered  only  with  refpeft  tp 
ihape  or  figure.  This  term  therefor*,  in  the 
literal  fenfej  can  only  be  applied  to  the  objeft# 
of  the  fight  and  touch ;  and  is  nearly  fynoiiyfl^ 
mous  with  Jiifure  :  but  they  differ  in  fome  fc^ 
fpe664  u  Porm  may  be  employed  to  denote  mortf 
rude  and  unfiniftied  fhapes ;  J^ure^  thofe  w  hich 
are  more  perfedt  and  regular,  t^orm  can  nevef 
be  employed  without  denoting  matter  5  where- 
ZAfif^ure  may  be  employed  in  the  abttradt :  thus^ 
we  fiiy  a  fquare  or  triangular  ^wrr;  but  not  a; 
fqaare  or  triangular  form.  And  in  the  famc^ 
manner  we  fay,  \ht  figure  of  a  houfe  ;  but  w^ 
muft  denote  the  fubftance  which  forms  that  fi« 
gure,  if  we  ufe  the  ^ord  f^rm  ;  ad,  a  cloud  of 
the  form  qf  a  h^ufe^  &C.  See  FiCURE,  9«  Jrf 
conti'aft  to  imgularif  y  or  confufion.  As  K'atv 
ty  cannot  exiff  without  order,  it  is  by  a  figure 
of  fpeech  employed  to  denote  beauty,  order^ 
&c.  3.  As  form  refpeds  only  the  external  ap* 
pearance  of  bodies,  without  regard  to  their  in.' 
ternil  qualities^  ft  is,  by  a  figure  of  fpe6cb/ 
employed  in  contraft  to  thefe  qualities,  to  de^ 
note  empty  ihow*  without  eflential  qualitLic«# 
In  this  fenfe  it  ts  often  taken  when  applied  t** 
religious  ceremonies,  &c.  4.  As  from  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  external  appearance  cf  bo* 
dies;  fo,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  it  is  applied  tti 
reafoning,  denoting  the  |>articulaf  rrode  or 
manner  in  which  this  is  conduced ;  as,  tbg 
form  ^f  a  JjUogifm^  &c.  5.  In  the  fame  man* 
ncr  it  is  employed  to  denote  the  particular  mcxl^j 
h  1  ^ 
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of  procedure  eflablinied  in  courts  of  law ;  as 
the  forms  of  la«Wi  religion ^  &c.  9.  Form  is 
fometimes,  although  improperly',  ufed  to  de- 
note the  different  circumftances  of  the  fame  bo- 
dy :  as,  <tvater  in  a  fluid  or  afoltdform.  But  as 
this  phrafe  regards  the  internal  qualities  rather 
than  the  external  figure,  it  is  improper;  and 
ought  to  be,  <water  in  a  fluid  or  nfolidflate,  7. 
But  when  bodies  of  different  kinds  are  com- 
pared with  one  another,  this  term  may  be  em- 
ployed to  denote  other  circumftances  than  fhape 
or  figure:  for  we  may  fay,  a  juice  eiefuding  from 
a  tree  in  the  form  of  tiuax'orrefin;  although,  in 
this  cafe,  th»'  confiftence,  colour,  &c.  and  not  the 
external  arrangement  of  parts,  conftitutcs  the 
refemblance.  8.  From  the  tegular  appearance  of 
a  number  of  pcrfons  arranged  in  ont^  long  feat, 
Tuch  pcrfons  arranged  are  fometimi-s  called  a 
form  ;  as,  a  form  of  fludents^  8cc,  And,  9.  By 
an  eafy  trinfition,  the  feat  itfelf  has  alfo  ac- 
quired that  name.  10.  By  a  fimilar  allufion  to 
regular  arrangement,  the  word  is  uf^d  among 
printers,  for  two,  4,  8,  lai  16,  or  14  pages  of 
a  work,  in  types  ready  fet,  arranged  and  made 
up  for  the  prefs;  according  as  the  book  is  to 
be  printed  in  folio,  4to,  8vo,  5:c. 
GRE\T.  adj.  A  relative  word  denoting  larpe- 
nefs  of  quantity,  number,  &c.  ferving  to  aug- 
ment the  value  of  thofe  terms  «ffth  which  it  is 
combined,  and  op^okdiofmalfor  little.  The 
principal  circumftances  in  which  this  word  Can 
be  employed  are  the  fdllowing:  i.  When  mere- 
ly /vflfl/OTijftf  objeds  are  confidered  with  regard 
to  qHantity,  great  is  with  propriety  employed, 
to  denote  that  th^  quantltv  is  cOnfidcrable  ;  as 
a  greaf  mountaiH,  a  great  houfe,  8Cc.  and  it  is 
here  contrafted  with  fmalL  When  great  is  thus 
employed,  we  have  no  other  Word  that  is  ex- 
actly fynonymoui*.  a.  Wl\et\  inanimate  objcdls 
are  confidered  with  regard  to  their  extent,  this 
term  is  fometimcs  employed,  although  with  lefs 
propriety :  as,  a  great  plaint  a  great  J^ldf  &c. 
In  this  fenfe  it  ie  nearly  fynonymous  with  large: 
and  they  are  often  ufed  indifcriminately,  but 
with  £bme  difference  of  meaning :  for,-  as  large 
Is  a  term  chiefly  (Employed  to  denote  extent  of 
fuperficies,  and  as  ^c«/  more  particularly  re- 
gards the  quantity  of  matter ;  therefore  when 
large  is  applied  to  any  objedt  which  is  not  mere- 
ly fuperficial,  it  denotes,  that  it  is  the  extent*  of 
furface  that  is  there  meant  to  be  confidered, 
without  regard  to  the  other  dimenfions:  where- 
as when  the  term  great  is  employed,  it  has  a 
reference  to  the  whole  contents*  If  therefore, 
we  f-iy  a  large  hou/ef  or  a  large  river,  we  ex- 
prefs,  that  the  houfe,  or  the  river,  has  a  furface 
of  great  extent,  without  having  any  neceflary 
connexion  with  the  (ize  in  other  refpedts.  But 
if  we  fay  a  great  houfe,  or  a  great  river,  it  at 
once  denotes,  that  they  have  not  only  a  large 
furface  but  are  alfo  of  great  (ize  in  every  re- 
fpedt.  Great  when  applied  to  the  human  (l>e- 
cies,  never  denotes  the  Ixze  or  largenefs  of  body^ 
but  k  applied  foley  to  the  qualities  of  the 
mind.  Thus,  when  we  fay  that  Socrates  was 
a  great  man,  we  do  not  mean  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  fize,  but  that  he  was  a  man  who 
excelled  in  the  endowments  of  the  mind.    The 
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terms  which  denote  greatnefs  of  fize  in  the* 
human   body  are,    big,   bulkj,    huge,  kc  -  a* 

•  G'-eat  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  human  fpe- 
cies  as  clenoting  high  rank.  In  this  cafe  it  is 
oftener  ufed  as  a  colledive  noun,  than  other- 
wife.  Thus  we  fay  fimply  the  great,  meaning 
the  whole  body  of  meti  in  high  ftation,  as  op- 
pofed  to  niean.  It  fbould  feldom  be  employed 
in  this  fenfe,  as  it  tends  to  confound  dignity  of 
rank  with  elevatron  of  mind.  $»  As  great  ii  a 
general  term  of  augmentation,  it  may  be  join^^ 
with  alffloft  all  nouns  which  denote  quantity, 
quality,  number,  excellence,  or  defeSs  ;  or  fuch 
as  imply  ^r^//>,  blame,  anger,  contempt,  or  any 
Other  affedion  of  the  mind.  6.  But  it  is  a  vi- 
cio^ns,  however  common,  ufe  of  the  word,  to 
apply  it  as  an  augmentative  to  many ;  for  the 
expreffion  a  great  many  fet  at  defiance  all  the 
rules  of  fvntax  to  conftrue  it ;  as  we  have  here 
two  adjectives  corrjoined  without  a  fubftantiw ; 
or  if  a  fubftantive  is  added,  as  in  the  expreflions 
a  great  many  authors,  at  a  great  many  perfins, 

'  ftill  we  have  the  iingular  number  a  great,  join- 
ed with  the  plural,  many  perfons,  which  is  both 
ungrammatical  and  abfurd.  7.'  It  is  employed 
to  denote  every  ftep  of  afccnding  or  defccnd- 
ifig  confanguinity ;  iB^great^gfand-fatber, great' 
grandfon,  &C. 

HIGH,  ttdj.  Exalted  in  a  perpendicular  direiflion 
at  a  diftance  from  the  furface  of  the  earth.  Op- 
pofed  to  lo<uf.  1.  High  is  a  term  altogether  in- 
definite, und  is  employed  to  exprefs  the  degree 
of  elevation  of  any  inanimate  body.  Thuswc 
fay,  a  high  mountain,  a  high  boufey  fleeple,  tower, 
pillar,  &c.  Nor  can  any  other  word  be  con* 
fidercil  as  (ynonymous;  hffy  being  employed 
©aly  to  denote  a  Very  eminent  degree  of  eleva- 
tion, a.  To  exprefs  the  petpendicular  eleva- 
tion of  vegetables,  either  high  or  tall  may  be 
employed,  as  being  in  this  cafe  nearly  fynony- 
mous. We  may  therefore  fey  a  high  or  tall 
tree,  a  high  or  taltmajtf  &c.  but  with  this  dif- 
ference between  thefe  two  expreflions,  that  tall 
can  be  more  properly  applied  to  thofe  that  are 
much  elevated  and  of  fmall  dimenfions ;  and 
high  to  fuch  as  are  more  bulky,  and  of  great- 
er fize.  3.  The  perpendicular  height  of  maif 
dan  never  be  expreffed  by  the  word  ingb ;  taH 
being  here  the  proper  expreffion.  And  although 
gigh'\%  fometimes  ufed  to  exprefs  the  height  of 
'other  animals,  yet  it  fecms  to  be  an  improper 
expreffion*  See  Tall.  4*  High,  when  ap* 
plied  to  the  human  fpecies,  always  refers  to  the 
mind  ;  and  denotes  baugbtinefs,  ftattUnefs,  pride, 
&c.  and,  when  combined  with  the  expreffion 
of  any  energy  of  the  mind,  it  denotes  fhat  in 
a  higher  degree.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  oppofed 
to  the  virtue  oi  humility  \  as  well  as  tothe  viccf 
of  meannefs,  abjeanefs,  &c.  5.  Ae  big^w^i 
indefinite  term,  tending  to  denote  any  thing 
that  is  elevated  above  us,  it  may  be  combined 
with  almoft  every  noun  which  admits  of  this  e- 
levatioti.  And  as  objeiSs  high  above  us  are  al- 
ways out  of  our  reach,  it  is  in  a  metaphorical 
fenfe  ufed  to  denote  any  thing  that  fecms  to  be 
above  the  ordinary  condition  of  mankind  j  or 
thofe  qualities  or  endowments  of  mind  that  are 
not  ealily  acquired ;  as  dignity  or  elevation  of 
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whicfi  feems  beyond  the  ordinary  level 
kind.  6.  In  a  fimilar  fenfe  it  is  applied  to  the 
^nccs  oi  goods^  prcuifionj^  &c.  when  tbey  are 
above  the  reach  of  ordinary  purchafers.  7.  In 
the  fame  manner  we  apply  this  term  to  time; 
which  having  a  metaphorical  rcfcroblar.ee  to  a 
river  flowing  pn  with  an  iinccafing  current 
tbiough  all  fucccflive  ages,  any  thing  of  remote 
antiquity  is  denoted  by  the  term  Hgl?  ;  8-  Alfo 
to  thofe  degrees  of  latitudes  faj'  removed  from 
the  line,  where  tlie  pole  becomes  more  elevated ; 
And,  9.  To  fome  particular  crimes,  as  being  at- 
tended with  peculiar  aegrees  of  guilt ;  as,  high 
treafan  ;  high  crimes  and  mi/demeanours^  &c. 

IMMEDIATELY.  adv>  of  titpe.  x.  Inftantly, 
without  delay;  Always  employed  to  denote 
future  time,  and  never  paih  Thus,  we  may 
lay,  /  <u////  come  immediaUij;  but  not}  /  am 
immediately  come  from  fact  a  place.  See  Pre- 
sently, a.  Without  the  intervention  of  any 
caufe  or  event ;  as  oppofed  to  mediateijf 

LONG.  ad/\  A  relative  term,  denoting  the  difr 
tance  between  the  extremes  of  anybody,  which 
is  extended  more  in  one  of  its  geometrical  di- 
menfions  than  another,  Oppofed  Xojhort,  x* 
This  term  may  be  applied  to  all  inanimate 
objeds,  of  whatever  kiijd,  whofe  dimenfions  in 
one  way  exceed  thofe  in  the  other,  and  when 
not  in  an  eredi  poflure*  whatever  be  tb^  other 
drcumllances  attending  them ;  whether  it  re- 
lates to  fuperficjes  alone»  or  to  folid  bodies ; 
whether  thefe  be  bounded  or  open,  flraight  or 
crooked,  flexible  or  rigid,  or  in  any  other  cir- 
cumitances  whatever:. thus  we  fay,  a  long  or 
Jbort  liney  a  lon%  er  Jbort  ri4ge%  Jlree^n  ditebf 
ropCf  cbaintftaff^  &c.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved^ 
that  although  long  is  in  the  ftridt  fenfe  only  op- 
pofed io Jbort ;  yet  as  it  exprefTes  the  extenfion 
of  matter  in  one  of  its  geometrical  proportions, 
it  is  often  contrafted  by  thofe  words  which  ex« 
prefs  the  other  proportions  when  we  mean  only 
to  defcribe  the  feveral  proportions  ;  as,  a  table 
long  and  broad*  And  as  thefe  feveral  d  im  en  (ipn  9 
are  cxprcfled  by  different  words,  according  to 
the  various  forms,  modifications,  and  circum- 
ftances,  in  which  bodies  arc  found,  therefore, 
it  ii  in  this  fenfe  contra  (led  by  a  great  diver  fity 
of  terms :  as,  a  long  and  broad  or  fwidet  narronu 
^  frait^ftreet  or  lane ;  a  long  and  tbicby  oxfmalU 
ropCf  cbainf  ftaff.  For  the  diftindtions  '1  thefe 
cafes,  fee  Broad,  Wide,  &c.  3.  Objeds  ne- 
ceffarily  fixed  in  an  ere<5t  pofition  can  never  have 
this  term  applied  to  them  \  and  therefore  we 
cannot  fay  a  long%  but  a  bigky  totwer  or  Jlseple, 
And  for  the  fame  reafon,  while  trees  are  grow- 
ing and  fixed  in  an  ere^  pofition,  we  cannot 
spply  this  term  to  them  ;  but  when  they  are 
felled  and  laid  upon  the  ground,  it  is  auite  pro- 
per and  neceflary.  Thus,  we  do  not  lay  a  long 
but  a  tall,  or  Jngbtree^  while  it  is  growing ;  but 
>^cfay  a  lotfgf  not  a  tall  log  of  quood'y  and  in 
the  fame  manner  we  fay  a  tall  ntafif  when  it  is 
fixed  in  the  Ihip,  but  a  long  maftj  while  it  lies 
wpon  the  beach.  See  Tall  and  High.  3. 
Thofe  Tegetables  which  are  of  a  tender  pliant 
^urc)  or  |b  weak  ^  Qot  to  be  able  to  retain  a 
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fixt  pofition,  being  confidcrcd  as  of  a  middle 
nature  between  civsTc  ar.<!  proflrate  bodies,  ad- 
mit of  cither  of  I  he  ttrms  long^  talU  or  h-gh\ 
'  as,  f?  long  or  tall  rujb  or  ^tuillotiv  wan^iy  or  a  icng^ 

.  taiUoxhighflalkofcorn.  See  HiGH  andTAL!,. 
4.  The  parts  of  vegetables,  when  corfulered  as 
diftin(5t  from  the  whole,  even  when  growing 
and  ered,  aHume  the  term  long :  for  we  do  not 
(ay  a  tall,  but  a  'longtjhoot  of  a  tree  ;  and  n  rree 
<n"tb  n  iongjlemy  in  preference  to  a  tree  ^.vith  a 
high  Jem.  5.  For  the  f;imc  reafon,  a  ftaft',  ard 
a  pole,  even  when  fixed  in  a  perpendicular  di- 
re^ion,  affume  the  word  hn^,  in  prcferci^.ce  to 
tall  or  high.  6.  With  regard  to  animafs,  the 
genei?.l  rule  is  applied,  without  any  exceptions ; 
tally  and  not  long,  being  em.ployed  to  denote 
the  height  of  the  human  body,  when  in  an  eredt 
po/liire;  and  long,  and  not  tally  to  denote  its 
lenjcth  when  in  an  incumbent  fituation.  Lortg^ 
applied  to  all  other  animals  which  do  not  walk 
ered,  always  denotes  their  greateft  length  in  a 
horizontal  pofition  from  head  to  tail.  7.  In  a 
figurative  fenfe,  it  denotes,  with  regard  to  time, 
any  event  at  a  great  diftance  from  us.  8.  As 
alfo,  any  thing  that  takes  up  much  time  before 
jt  is  finifhed ;  as,  a  long  difcourfcy  a  protraBed 
'  noife  in  muftc.  Sec. 

MOE,  or  MO.  ad'i.  Aij  obfolete  teim,  ftill  em- 
ployed in  the  Scotch  dialed,  and  pronounced 
by  the  Scots,  mae ;  denoting  a  greater  number, 
and  nearly  fynonymous  with  more ;  but  it  difr 
fers  in  this  refped,  that  in  the  Scotch  dialedl, 
mae  and  mair  (Englifli  more')  arc  each  employ- 
ed in  their  diftind  fphere,  withont  encroaching 
upon  one  another  j  mae  being  employed  to  de- 
note number,  but  never  quantity  or  quality; 
and  mair 9  to  denote  quantity  and  quality,  but 
never  number;  tKus  they  fay  mae^  not  w^j/V, 
apples  J  men  J  8ic.  and  they  fay  mairy  nut  mae 
clot  by  eartby  cof^raget  &c.  See  Mair.  Both 
of  thefe  terms  are  fupplied  by  the  word  wore; 
l/vhich  in  the  Englifii  language  is  applied  indif- 
criminately  to  denote  quantity,  quality,  and 
number.    See  Mo<.e. 

JJARROW.  adL  A  relative  term,  denoting  n 
proportional  fmallnefs  of  diftance  betw^een  the 
fides  of  the  fuperficies  of  plain  bodies.  Oppofed 
to  BROAD.  I.  As  this  is  only  applied  to  fupet- 
ficies,  it  is  ex.idly  contrafled  by  broad,  and  is 
applied  in  all  cafes  where  this  term  Iroad  can 
be  ufed,  ( fee  Broad)  ;  and  in  no  other  cafe  but 
as  a  contraft  to  it,  except  the  following :  2. 
It  fometimes  is  employed  to  defcribe  the  fmall- 
nefs of  fpace  circumfcribcd  between  certain 
boundaries,  as  oppofed  to  twide,  and  nearly  fyno- 
nymous with  Jlrait ;  as  we  fay  a  ivide  or  a 
norro<w  boufe,  cburcb^  &c.  For  the  neccflfary 
diftindions  here,  fee  the  article  J^trait.  .^. 
In  a  figurative  fenfe  it  denotes  parjimonyy  po^ 
vertji  intolerance,  &c.  and  is  applied  wit!)  equal 
propriety  to  a  man's  circumftances  and  fenti- 
nients. 

PRESENTLY,  adv.  of  time.  i.  Inftantly,  with- 
out delay.  Exadly  fynonymous  with  immedi- 
afely  ;  being  never  with  propriety  employed 
to  denote  any  thing  but  future  time.  2.  For- 
merly it  was  employed  to  exprefs  prcfent  time. 
Thus,  Tbe  boufe  prefently  pojpffed  b^  futb  a  one. 
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WhB  often  ufed,  and  ftill  ift  ufed  by  fome ;  but 
it  is  a  vicious  expreifionj  and  we  ought  to  fay 
The  houfe  foffrjjed  at  preJtnU  It  differs  from  im- 
mediately  in  tnis,  that  even  in  the  moil  corrupt 
phrafes  {t  never  can  denote  paft  time. 

BTRAIT.  adj.  A  relative  term,  denoting  the  ex- 
\  *nt  of  fpace  in  certain  circumftances.  Oppo- 
led  to  <wide\  fee  Wide.  i.  This  tefxn  is  em- 
ployed  in  its  proper  fenfe ;  to  denote  only  fpace, 
as  contained  between  furrounding  bodies  in 
fuch  circumftances  as  to  denote  fome  degree  of 
confinement ;  and  is  exaftly  oppofed  to  qpide : 
ds,  a  vj'tde  or  a  Jfrn it  gatey  Sec.  See  Wide.  a. 
So  neceliary  is  it  that  the  idea  of  confinement 
Oiould  be  conned);ed  with  this  word,  that  in  all 
thofe  cafes  where  the  fpace  contained  is  brge, 
28  in  a  church  or  houfe,  we  cannot  exprefs  a 
(mailer  proportional  width  by  this  term.  And 
^s  we  have  no  other  word  to  exprefs  fpace  in 
thefc  circumftances,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
force  the  word  narrow  from  its  natural  fignifi- 
cation,  and  make  it  exprefs  this.  See  Narrow. 
3.  In  fome  particular  caft-s,  narrQuu  or  Jiruit 
may  be  applied  to  the  fame  objed  :  as,  a  nar- 
rcwi  crjlrait  ling  :  but  here  Jrait  is  never  em» 
ployed  but  where  an  idea  of  confinement  is  fu^* 
gefted,  and  where  it  is  exactly  contrafted  tp 
fivide  ;  nor  can  narrow  be  employed  but  in  fuch 
circumftances  where  ir»ad  would  be  a  perfedl 
contivift  to  it.  Therefore  thefe  two  terms  may 
be  always  employed  in  the  fame  circumftances 
as  thofe  which  contraft  them  may  be.  See 
WiDfe.  4.  The  term  Jirak  is  likewlfe  in  a 
peculiar  manner  ufed  t.>  denote  the  finallncfsof 
the  internal  diameter  of  thofefmall  bodies  which 
pre  Ijtted  to.  receive  or  contain  others ;  as  any 
kind  of  bag,  tube,  body-clothes,  mbrtoifes, 
and  others  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  in  all  thefe 
cafes  this  term  may  be  employed  to  denote  the 
fmallnefs  of  their  lefTer  diameter,  and  never  the 
term  narrow.  But  in  certain  circumftances  the 
word  tight  may  be  fubftituted  for  it.  SeeTiGHT. 
5.  Strait^  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  may  denote  any 
fort  of  confinement  of  fentiment  or  difpofition  } 
but  exceptingt  in  the  compound  Jirait-laced^ 
applied  to  perfons  who  are  obftinately  attached 
to  their  own  peculiar  opinions,  it  is  feldom  u- 
fed  in  thefe  fenfcsj  narrow  being  moft  gene- 
rally  applied  to  confinement  of  fentiment. 

TALL.  adj.  Something  elevated  to  a  confiderable 
degree  in  a  perpendicular  diredlion.  Oppofed 
to  lo*uf.  I.  This  term  is  chiefly  employed  to 
exprefs  the  height  of  man  and  other  animals ; 
and  is  applied  to  denote  the  height  of  the  bpdy 

.  only,  without  haying  any  reference  to  the  mind. 
When  applied  to  man,  no  other  word  can  be 
fubftituted  in  its  ftead:  when  applied  to  other 
animals,  Ugh  is  fometimes  confideied  as  nearly 
fynonymous.  See  High.  i.  It  is  likewife  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  perpendicular  height  of 
vegetables ;  and  in  this  cafe,  it  is  nearly  fyno- 
nymous with  high.  See  High.  3.  It  can  in 
no  cafe  be  en^ployed  to  exprefs  the .  height  of 
merely  inanimate  objects ;  as  \ive  can  never  (ay 
a  tall  ft.  ephy  tower  or  pillary  but  a  high  peeple^ 
&c.    For  the  diftinftions  in  thefe  cafes,  fee 

'  High. 
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Scotch  diaTeA :  the  plural  of  this;  and  contraft* 
ed  to  tbefi^  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  is  to 
this*  As  there  is  no  word  in  the  Englifti  lan- 
guage equivalent  to  this,  wetbutf  ihow  theman« 
ner  in  which  it  is  employed.  In  the  Englifti 
language  we  fay,  that  Jlone  or  houfe^  pointing 
at  one  at  a  diftance,  u  larger  or  more  commodi'* 
otu  than  ^t  his  Jlone  or  houfe  t  which  is  fuppo&d 
to  be  at  hand.  In  the  fam^  manner,  in  the 
Scotch  dialedt,  they  fay,  thefe  (or,  as  it  is  pror 
nounced,  thae)flones  are  whiter  than  tbir  Jones  ; 
denoting,  that  the  former  are  at  a  little  diftance, 
and  the  latter  at  hand.  And  in  the  fame  man* 
ner,  it  is  invariably  applied  to  denote  any  pre- 
fent  objedt  in  the  plural  number,  as  opi>oied  to 
the/e:  as  thefe  or  tbir  .ipplesf  as  at  hand,  or  at 
a  diftance ;  thefey  or  thir  tre^St  &c. ;  but  never 
in  the  fingular  number:,  as  it  is  always  tlds  or 
that  tree*  houje^  &C. 

TIGHT,  adj.  A  term  employed  in  certain  cir- 
cumfiances  tq  denote  the  internal  capacity  of 
particular  bodies.  Nearly  fynonymous  with 
strait.  This  term  is  confined  entirely  to  de* 
note  the  fmallnefs  of  the  internal  dimenfions  of 
fuch  objects  as  are  formed  to  cover,  or  to  re* 
ceive  or  contain  other  folid  bodies,  and  can  be 
employed  in  no  oth^  cafe,  And  although  it 
agrees  with ^rai/,  in  always  denoting  confiDC- 
ment,  and  in  being  applicable  to  the  fame  fpe« 
cies  of  obje^s,  yet  it  differs  in  the  following 
reipe6s :  i.  If  there  be  any  difference  of  the  dia- 
meter of  the  objefis,  to  which  the  tcrmjraif 
can  be  applied,  it  always  has  reference  to  the 
AuM^iler ;  yet  tight  m.iy  be  applied  to  any  fort 
of  cof  finement,  whether  it  regprds  the  length 
or  breadth.  3.  Strait  can  be  applied  to  all  bo^ 
die  8  of  capacity  when  of  fm^ll  diameter,  with- 
out any  fort  of  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubftancc,  which  it  may  be  capable  of  contain- 
ing. For  we  can  fay  ajlrait  bag^  ajlraitjctvex 
ajlrait  ntortoi  <r,  ajlrait  gfitfy  &C.  whereas  tight 
can  only  be  applied  to  any  body  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  having  reference  to  another  body 
whieh  is  intended  to  be  contained  in  it,  and  is 
pinched  for  want  of  room.  Thus  we  fay,  tbt 
Jlerve  of  a  eoat  is  too  tight  fir  the  arpit  the  mor* 
toiff  is  too  tight  for  the  tenons  &c.  but  we  cant 
not  fay,  the  hag,  or  the  gatet  h  too  tight t  becaufc 
thefe  are  fitted  to  receive  any  fort  of  objeds. 
And  hence  it  happena,  that,  in  many  cafes,  the 
dimenfions  of  the  fame  body  may* be  expreiTed 
bj  %'ght  or  Jlralt  when  confidered  in  different 
circumftances.  Thus  we  may  fay,  this  Jltevi 
is  toojralt^  when  we  look  at  a  coat  while  lying 
on  the  table,  and  confider  its  proportions ;  but 
it  is  not  till  we  have  tried  it  upon  the  arm  that 
jt  is  intended  to  cover,  that  we  call  it  tigbi. 
And  we  may  fay,  a  gate  is  tooftraitp  or  too  tight  J 
but  in  the  firft  cafe  we  conficfcr  it  as  being  too 
confined  for  admitting  objcdts  to  pafs  through 
it ;  and  in  the  laft,  as  being  too  confined  wifh 
refpcft  to  the  leaves  that  are  to  fliut  the  zpcr* 
ture,  not  allowing  them  fpace  to  move  «itli 
freedom. 

WIDE.  adj.  A  term  employwi  to  denote  relative 
extent  in  certain  circumftances.  Oppofed  }^ 
NARROW  and  strait,  i.  This  term,  in  it* 
proper  fenfei  is  applied  only  to  denote  tbeipace 
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contained  within  any  body  clofed  all  round  on 
rvny  fide;  as  a  houfe>  gate,  See.  and  difi*ers 
from  broail  in  this,  that  it  never  relates  to  the 
iuprrficies  of  foHd  objeds,  but  is  employed  to 
ezprefs  the  capacioufnefs  of  any  body  which 
cootameth  vacant  fpace ;  nor  can  capacioufnefs 
ID  this  fenfe  be  exprelTed  by  any  other  word 
but  wide.  2.  Many  bodies  may  be  confidered 
either  with  refp^ft  to  their  capacioufncfB,  or  fu- 
perficial  extent:  in  all  thefe  cafes,  either  the 
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in  honour  of  Diana,  or  of  a  nymph  taken  for  heiv 
who,  having  plunged  herfelf  into  the  fea,  to  ef- 
cape  the  paifion  of  Minos,  was  caught  in  a  Pifher- 
maii's  net  or  3w7MVy  whence  the  name.  See  C&fiT£» 

i  A- 

(3.)  Di  CTYMNiA,  or  I  an  epithet  of  Diana.   See 
DICTYNNIA,         5  N**  x. 
DICTYS,  fumamed  Crbtsksis,  or  the  CreUtnt 
from  his  country,  a  very  ancient  hiftorian,  who 
ferving  under  Idomeneus  king  of  Crete  in  the  Tro-» 
trrm  brof^d  or  wide  may  be  ufcd ;  as,  a  broad  jan  war,  wrote  the  htftory  of  that  expedition  in  9 
or  wideftreett  or  dittb^  &c.  but  with  a  greater    books.    Tzetzes  tells  us,  that  Homer  formed  bis 
or  Ms  degree  of  propriety,  according  to  the   Iliad  upon  the  plan  of  that  hiflory.    The  Latin 

faiftory  of  Didys,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is 

fuppofed  to  be  fpurious. 

♦  DID.  of  do.  \didy  Sax.]  x.  The  preterite  of  io. 

Thou  can'ft  not  fay  I  did  it.  Sbak. 

.   What  did  that  greatnefs  in  a  woman's  mind  ^ 

III  lodg'd  and  weak  to  ad  what  it  dcfign'd. 

Drydtn. 


circumftances  of  the  objed,  or  the  idea  we  wifli 
to  convey.  In  a  ftreet  where  the  houfes  are 
low  and  the  boundaries  open,  or  in  a  ditch  of 
fmall  depth  and  large  fuperficies,  as  this  large- 
Dffs  of  fuperficies  bears  the  principal  propor- 
tion, broad  would  be  more  proper :  but  if  the 
hnnfes  fire  of  great  height,  or  the  ditch  of 


great  depth,  and  capacioufnefs  is  the  principal    ft.  The  fign  of  the  preter- imperfect  twfe,  or  perfect. 


property  2 hat  affects  the  mind,  we  would  na- 
turally fay  a  <widefireet  or  ditch  $  and  the  (ame 
may  be  faid  of  all  fimilar  cafes.  But  there  are 
Ibme  cafes  to  which  both  thefe  terms  are  ap- 
plied, with  a  greater  difference  of  meaning ; 
thus  we  fay  a  broad  or  a  tioidegate  :  But  as  the 
gate  is  employed  to  denote  either  the  aperture 
ID  the  wail,  or  the  matter  which  clofes  that  a- 


When  did  his  pen  on  learning  fix  a  l^'and. 
Or  rail  at  arts  be  did  not  underftand  i    Drydcn^ 
3.  It  is  fometitnes  ufcd  emphatically ;  as,  1  Sd 
really  love  him. 

•  DIDACTICAL.     )  adj.  P*^**";!*^.]  Precep.- 
(1.)  •DIDACTICK.J  live;  giving  precepts: 

as  a  Mdf*3ick  poem  is  a  poem  that  gives  rules  for 
fome  art ;  as  the  Georgicks.— The  means  ufcd  to 
pmore,  thefe  terms  are  each  of  them  ufed  to  this  purpofe  are  partly  dtdaSicah  aid  partly  pro- 
denote  that  panicular  quality  to  which  they  are  treptical,  demonllrating  the  truth  of  the  gof;:c! ; 
generally  applied :  and  as  the  opening  itfelf  can  and  then  urging  the  profefibrs  of  thole  truths  tq 
r^^  be  coiifidered  as  a  fuperficies,  the  term    be  ftedfaft  in  the  faith,  and  to  beware  of  infidelity, 

JVtird  OH  Infidelity. 

{i.)iy\XkhCT\c  WORKS4  There  are  many  works, 
ancient  and  modern,  both  in  profe  and  veife,  writ- 
ten after  this  method :  fuch  are  Horace  de  Arte. 
Po^tica^  Lucretius'a  poem  De  Rerttm  Natyra^ 
Pope's  Eflays  on  Criticifm  and  on  Man,  &c.  &c« 
(i.)  •  DIDAPPER.  »./.  [from  ^.j  A  bird  that 
dives  into  the  water. 
(s.^DiDA^pt-R,  in  ornithology.  SeeCoLVMBUs. 

*  DIDASCALICK.  ad/.  [Um^xax.zO',]  Percep- 
tcrm  is  employed  to  denote  the  folid  parts  of  live ;  didadlick  ;  giving  precepts  in  fom'e  art.— I 
tejietables  of  all  kinds,  in  whatever  form  orcir-  found  it  necefiary  to  form  fome  ftory,  and  give  a 
cumftanccs  they  are  found.  Nor  does  tbis^term  kind  of  body  to  the  poem  :  tinder  what  fpecies  it 
admit  of  plural  with  propriety,'  unlefs  in  the    may  be  comprehended,  whether  dida/ealicb  or  he- 


wir,  in  this  cafe,  denotes  the  diftance  between 
the  fides  of  the  aperture ;  while  on  the  con- 
trary, broad  denotes  the  extent  of  matter  fitted 
to  clofe  that  aperture ;  nor  can  thefe  two  terms 
in  any  cafe  be  fubfiituted  for  one  another.  3. 
As  a  figurative  expreflion,  it  is  ufed  as  a  cant 
pbrafe  for  a  miftake :  as,  jeu  are  ntfide  of  the 
mark  ;  that  is,  not  near  the  trytfa. 
WOOD./»^.  A  folid  fubftance,  of  ^hjch  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees  confift.     i.  This 


circumflancet  after  mentfoned:  for  we  fay, 
»«jff  different  kipdf  of  ^vood,  in  preference  to 
manjtkiudj  of^oodj;  or  we  fay,  oai,  ajbf  or 
elm  v>ood^  not  moods.  %.  But  where  we  want 
to  contraft  w^d  <Sf  one  quality  or  countij  with 
that  of  another,  it  admits  of  a  plural :  for  we 
fey,  vjbite  woods  are  ht  general  /ofter  than  red; 
or  Wejt  Indian  woods  are  in  general  of  greater 
Jpecifie  gra^itf  than  tbe  European  woods  :  But 
ttnleft  where  the  colour,  or  fome  quality  which 


roick,  I  leave  to  tbe  judgment  of  thecriticks.  Prioir. 


DIDBROOK,  a  village  in  Qloucefterdiire. 
•  To  DibDER.  v.  a.  [deddemj  Teut.  ^ittern^ 
Oerm.]    To  quake  with  cold  ;  to  fliiver.   A  pro. 
Tincial  word.  Skinner. 
DIDDESBURY,  a  town  near  Manchefter. 
DIDDINGTON,  near  Bugden,  Huntingdonfh. 
DlDELPtilS,  the  opossum,  in  zoology ;  a  ge- 
nus of  quadrupeds  belqnging  to  the  order  of  fei^, 

-, ,  the  charafteis  of  which  are  thefe :  They  have  10 

ddiinguiflies  .it  from  growing  wood,  is  men-  fore  teeth  ip  the  upper  jaw,  and  8  in  the  under 
jwoed,  this  plural  ought  as  much  as  ppffible  to  one.  The  dog-teeth  arc  long ;  the  tongue  is  fome- 
hc  avoided,  as  .it  always  fuggefts  an  idea  of  what  ciliated  ;  and  they  have  a  pocket  formed  by 
rowing  wood,  s-  ^ood  likewife  denotes  a  a  duplic^ture  of  the  (kin  of  the  belly,  in  which 
number  of  trees  growing  near  one  another ;  be-  the  dugs  are  included.  See  Plate  CVLJig.  i—i  x . 
wg  nearly  fynonymous  with  forej:  See  Fo-  Mr  Kerr  enumerates  19  fpecies;  but  fays  "  ther^ 
»«ST,  In  this  fenfe  it  always  admits  of  a  plu-  is  confiderable  confufion  atnong  naturalifts  rer 
^h9»^Tcquoods  and  wilds  wi)ofe/oiitary  gloom  f  fpeding  them;  to  remedy  which  every  exertion 
*^  ,  has  been  made,  but  not  with  entire  fuccefs.*' 

^^_)  5'CTYMNfA,  or  Dictynnia,  in  antlqui-       i.  Didelphis  beachyura,  the  jO^ort-iaiL-d  o- 
t7>  fieafts  celebrated  at  Lacedj^mon  an4  ip  (^reief  pojjim  ^i  Pennant,  is  of  a  red  colour,  Las  nak*'d 
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^rt,  and  afhort  hairy  tail,  thick  at  the  bafe  and 
|;radually  It^flening  to  the  extremity.  The  body 
is  from  3  to  5^  inches  long.  The  fur  is  very  foft 
And  gloify,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  red  ftreak  along 
the  fides  of  the  head  and  body.  This  fpecies  in- 
habits the  woods  of  S.  America :  The  female  has 
from  9  to  I  a  young  at  a  birth,  which  adhere  to 
her  teats  as  foon  as  born,  and  (he  has  no  pouch. 
This  fpecies  agrees  with  the  Murina,  (N**  12,)  in 
the  general  form  of  the  body. 

a.  DiDELPHis  Brunh,  the  Ja'uan  cpoffum  of 
Pennant,  is  about  the  fire  of  a  hare,  with  a  nar- 
row fox-like  head  having  upright  pointed  ears, 
and  a  brown  ftrip«  pafling  >hrough  the  orbits  acrofs 
the  face:  The  upper  jaw  has  fi^  fpre  teeth  ;  the 
lower  two ;  there  arc  no  tufts.  The  fore  legs 
are  very  fhort ;  they  have  5  toes  on  aach,  foot : 
'The  hind  legs  arc  vi*ry  long,  and  have  a  ftrong 
toes  c<<ch,  befides  a  fraall  one  on  the  outfide,  with 
a  claws.  Hence  the  animal  leaps  inftead  of  walk- 
ing. This  fpecies  inhabits  the  ille  of  Java,  whene 
the  y  are  kept  like  rabbjt^  in  inclofures  and  burrow 
j«  the  ground. 

3.  DlDELfHrs  CANCRIVORA,  the  crab^ater  of 
Buffon,  or  the  Cayenne  opoffum^  has  a  long  Render 
face:  ears  ere<ft,  pointed,  and  fhort:  the  coat 
woolly,  mixed  with  very  coarfe  hairs,  3  inches 
long,  of  a  dirty  white  from  the  roots  to  the  mid- 
dle ;  from  thence  to  the  ends,  of  a  deep  brown  ; 
fides  and  belly  of  a  pale  yellow ;  legs  of  a  duOCy 
i>row«  ;  thumb  on  each  foot  diftinft ;  on  the  toes 
of  the  fore-feet,  and  thumb  of  the  hind,  are  nails, 
very  long,  taper,  naked  and  fcaly.  Length  17 
French  inches ;  of  the  tail  15I.  The  fubje^  mea* 
fnred  was  young.  It  inhabits  Cayenne  ;  is  very 
active  in  climbing  trees,  on  which  it  lives  the 
whole  day :  in  marfhy  places,  it  feeds  on  crabs, 
iwrhich,  when  it  cannot  draw  out  of  their  holes 
with  its  feet,  hooks  them  by  means, of  its  long 
tail.  If  the  crab  pinches  its  tail,  the  animal  fets 
up  a  loud  cry,  refembling  the  human  voice,  which 
may  be  heard  afar :  but  it»  common  voice  is  a 
grunt  like  a  young  pig.  It  ts  well  furnrihed  with 
teeth,  and  will  defend  itfclf  ftoutly  againft  dogs: 
brings  forth  4  or  5  young,  which  it  fee u res  in  fome 
hollow  tree. "  The  natives  eat  thefe  animals,  and 
f^y  their  flcfh  rcfembles  a  hare.  They  are  eafiiy 
tamed,  and  will  then  refufe  no  kind  of  food. 

4.  DiOELPHis  GAUDivoLTULA,  or  the  New 
fiolland  opoffiim,  has  the  upper  part' of  the  head, 
and  the  back  and  fides,  covered  with  long,  foft, 
gloflPy  hairs,  of  a  darlt  cinereous  colour  atjthe  bot- 
toms, and  of  a  rufty  brown  towards  the  ends: 
the  belly  is  of  a  clirty  white.  The  tail  is  taper, 
covered  with  ftort  brown  hairs,  except  for  4^ 
inches  of  the  end,  which  is  white,  and  naked  un- 
derneath ;  the  toes  like  thofe  of  the  former.  (N®  3.) 
it  is  defcribed  by  Pennant  from  a  flcin,  the  length 
of  which,  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  was  13  inches, 
and  the  tail  the  fame.  The  animal  wa8»  found 
pear  Endeavour  river,  on  the  caftem  coaft  of  New 
Holland,  with  two  young  ones.  It  lodges  in  the 
grafs,  but  is  not  common. 

DiDELPHis  CAYOPOLLiN,  the  Mexican  opof- 
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fum  of  Buffon  and  Pennant,  is  of  an  afli  colour  on 
the  head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  :  the  belly 
and  legs  are  whitifh  :  the  tail  is  Idng  and  pretty 
thick,  varied  with  brown  and  yellow  J  it  i«  hairy    Thp  above  is  thetargcft  kanguroo  that  J»a«j^ 


near  an  inch  from  its  origin,  the  reft  naked :  the 
length  of  the  animal  from  nofe  to  tail,  about  i\ 
inches ;  of  Ihe  tail,  more  than  11.  It  inhabilnhe 
mountains  of  Mexico,  and  lives  in  trees,  where  it 
brings  forth  its  young :  when  in  any  fright,  they 
embrace  the  parent  clofely.  Her  belly  basso 
pouch.  The  tail  is  prefaenfile,  and  lerves  inficad 
of  a  hand. 

6*  D»DEi,PHi8  DORsiGERA,  the  Surinam  or 
rian  opoffum  of  Buffon  and  Pennant,  has  the 
and  upper  part  of  the  body  of.  a  yellowiih  brci.. 
colour  ;  the  belly  white,  and  tinged  with  ytllowj 
the  tail  very  long  and  (lender,  and,  except  at 
bafe,  quite  naked.— It  is  a  native  of  Surinam, , 
burrows  under  ground:  it  brings  5  or  6  yuuog;! 
a  time,  which  follow  their  parent  s  on  any  apfm 
henfion  of  danger,  they  all  jump  on  her  back 
and  twifting  their  tails  round  her's,  flie  imi  " 
ately  runs  with  them  into  her  hole. 

7.    DiBELPHIS    GIGANTEA,     the    KANGUtI 

This  animal  has  a  fmall  head,  neck,  and  ihouldm 
the  body  increaiing  in  thickneis  to  the  rump.  H 
head  is  oblong,  formed  like  that  of  a  fan,  asdt 
pering  from  the  eyes  to  the  nofe ;  end  of  the  na 
naked  black ;  the  upper  lip  divided.  The  noW 
are  wide  and  open ;  the  lower  Jaw  is  fliorter  tid 
the  uppers  and  the  aperture  of  the  mouth  fnal 
there  are  whiikers  on  both  jaws,  thofe  on  tbeoj 
per  longeft ;  and  (Irong  hairs  above  and  belcwtl 
eyes.  The  eyes  are  not  large ;  the  irides  are  dal!t| 
the  pupil  is  of  a  bluiih  black.  The  ears  arc  cni 
obloiJgly  ovated,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  thi 
covered  with  (hort  hairs ;  4  inches  Icfig.  Tbel 
are  no  canine  teeth ;  but  Iix  broad  cutting  teetJil 
the  upper  jaw ;  two  long  lanceolated  teeth  intt 
lower,  pointing  forward ;  and  four  grinding  teA 
in  each  jaw,  remote  from  the  others.  The  bdl 
is  convex  and  great.  The  fore  legs  are  very  fto^ 
icarcely  reaching  to  the  nofe ;  and  ufelefsforwal 
ing.  The  hind  legs  are  almoft  as  long  as  the  body 
and  the  thighs  are  very  thick ;  on  the  fore  fcetai 
live  toes,  with  long  conic  and  (Irong  clavi;  4l 
the  hind  feet,  only  3 :  the  middle  toe  is  very  k^ 
and  thick,  like  that  of  an  oftrich  ;  the  two  oticf 
arc  placed  very  diftiwa  from  it,  and  are  fmaHl 
the  claws  ar^  Oiort,  thick,  and  blunt :  the  bottofl 
of  the  feet,  and  hind  part,  blacky  naked,  and  to* 
.  berculated,  as  the  animal  ^(Is  often  on  \ixm 
The  tail  is  very  long,  extending  as  far  as  theeazt^ 
thick  at  the  .bafe,  tapering  to  a  point.  Tbefcio^ 
turn  is  larg^  and  pendulous.  The  hair  ob  tbe 
whole  animal  is  foft,  and  of  an  a(h  colour;  ligbtefc 
on  the  lower  parts.  The  dimenftons  of  a  Mt 
grown  animal  are  not  yet  known.  Thefoltowiai 
are  thofe  of  a  male  fent  to  lord  Sidney  by  goKfi' 
n0r  Phillip  :— 

length  from  the  point  of  the  nofe  to  the   f.  /* 

end  of  the  tail,        -        -        -        -       %  I 

Length  of  the  tail,        •        .        .       .     3  l' 

Dittddf  the  head,        -         -        .   .    .     0  rt 

Ditto  of  the  fore  legs,        -        -        .       %  ^ 

Ditto  of  the  hind  legs,        r        -       -       3  ^ 

Circumference  of  the  fore  part  by  the  legs,  i  9 

Ditto  of  the  fore  lower  parts  ditto,     -       4  S 
Round  the  thicker  part  of  the- tail,  which  • 

gradually  tapers  to  the  end,          -          t  t 
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been  feen,  and  we  are  told  there  is  every  reafon  long  ones  not  unlike  thofe  of  a  fquirrel.  iThe  TemaTe^ 

lo  believe,  that  even  this  had  not  nearly  attained  has  fix  teats  placed  in  a  circle  withm  the  pouch, 
its  full  growth.    It  inhabits  the  weftem  fide  of        10.  Didelphis    marsupialis;  the   Amboina 

New  Holland,  and  has  as  yet  been  difcovered  in  opojitm  of  Schreber,  and  the  greater  Molucca  opof" 

DO  other  part  of  the  world.    It  lurks  among  the  fuih^  of  Pennant,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  large  cat. 

graft ;  and  feeds  on  vegetables :  it  goes  entirely  It  is  of  a  blackilh  red  brown  colour  on  the  back,* 

""'"       "  '  and  a  pale  yellow  afli  colour  on  the  belly,  with  a 

brown  fpot  over  each  eye.    The  noftrils  are  half- 


00  its  hind  legs;  making  ufe  of  the  &re  feet  only 
for  digging,  or  bringing  its  food  to  its  mouth. 
The  dung  ra  h'ke  that  of  a  deer.  It  is  very  timid : 
t,  the  fight  of  men  it  flies  from  them  by  amazing- 
leaps,. fpringing  over  buOies  7  or  8  feet  high;  and 
going  progfeffively  from  rock  to  rock.  It  carries 
iti  tul  quite  at  right  angles  with  its  body  when  it 
is  in  motion :  and  when  it  alights,  often  looks 
back.  In  thf  account  lately  publifhed  of  Gov. 
Phillip's  Voyage,  vre  are  told  that  thefe  animals 
hare  been  feen  feeding  in  herds  of  about  30  or  40  J 
and  that  one  is  always  obferved  to  be  apparently 
00  the  watch  at  a  dill.ince  from  the  reft. — The 
Iffgeft  kanguroo  which  has  yeet  been  ihot,  we  are 
there  told,  weighed  about  140  pounds.  But  it  has 
been  difcovered  that  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of 
whkh  feldom  exceeds  60  pounds  in  weight :  thefe 


moon  ihaped  and  perpendicular ;  tlie  muzzle  Ymw 
5  rows  of  whifkers ;  at  each  angle  of  the  mouth 
are  8  long  bridles,  and  5  under  the  throat :  the 
ears  are  oval,  loofe,  and  black  tipt  with  white :» 
the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body.  The  female  has  a 
pouch  and  8  teats  within  it. 

II.  DiDEtPHis  Molucca,  the  Molucca opojjunt 
of  Briflbt,  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour:  the  belly  i» 
yellowifh,  and  there  is  a  yellow  fpot  over  eachr 
eye.  In  Dr  Gmelin's  edition  of  the  Syftema  Nw 
tura^  this  is  made  a  variety  of  the  SariOue  ;  (fee 
N®  13.)  but  Mr  Kerr  fays,  •♦the  remarkable  dif- 
ference  of  country  forbids  that  idea."  In  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  however,  be  fays  both  fpecies 
agree :  "  By  means  of  the  taif,  which  is  prehen- 


hre  chiefly  on  the  high  grounds;  their  hair  is  of    file,  they  climb  trees,  and  fpring  from  one  to  * 


areddifh  caft,  and  the  head  is  ihorter  than  the 
Ur§:fr  fort.  Young  kanguoros  Vrhich  have  been 
takefi,  have  in  a  few  days  grown  very  tame,  but 
Booe  have  lived  more  than  two  or  three  weeks. 
Yet  it  is  ftill  poflSble  that  when  their  proper  food 
flwll  be  better  known,  they  may  be  domefticated, 
Near-fome  water  was  found  the  dung  of  an  animal 


nother  with  great  facility ;  but  otherwiie  they  are 
very  flow  of  foot.  They  may  be  tamed ;  the  fe- 
male brings  4  or  5  yoaiSg  at  a  birth,  which  (he 
keeps  with  great  care  hi  her  pouch.  Their  voice 
refembles  the  grunting  of  a  bog :  The  Itingth  of 
the  head  and  tail  is  about  a  foot.  The  head  is^ 
longer  and  Sharper  than  that  of  the  BrafiHan  opo/^ 


that  fed  on  grais,  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  could  fum;  (fee  N*  15.)  but  Ihorter  than  that  of  the 


not  have  been  lefs  than  a  horfe.  A  kanguroo,  fo 
much  above  the  afual  fize,  w6uld  have  been  an 
atraordinary  phaenomenon.  The  tail  of  the  kan- 
{uroo,  which  is  very  large,  is  found  to  be  ufed  as 
a  weapon  of  oflfence,  and  has  given  fuch  fevere 
blows  to  dogs  as  to  oblige  them  to  defift  from 
purfuit  Its  flefli  is  coarfe  and  lean,  nor  would  it 
probably  be  ufed  for  food,  were  there  not  a  fear- 
city  of  firelh  provifions.  Mr  Pennant  obferves, 
that  this  is  a  very  anomalous  animal ;  but  ranks  it 
vader  this  genus  as  having  more  relation  to  it  than 
to  any  other.  In  the  account  of  Philip's  Voyage, 
however,  we  are  informed,  that  the  pouch  of  the 
female,  hitherto  efteemed  peculiar  to  the  opoflum 
{inus,  has  been  found  both  in  the  rat  and  the 
^Qinel  kind  in  New  Holland. 

S.  Didelphis  Guianensis,  the  Guiana  opef- 
fun,  is  of  a  brown  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and 
^hite  beneath.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Pennant, 
a»a  variety  of  the  Murina,  (N**  la.)  with  which 
It  agrees  in  appearance,  but  is  ranked  as  a  diftind 
fpeciea  by  Mr  Kerr.  % 

9.  Didelphis  macolata,  the  QuoLL,'or^o^ 
fe^  oftoffUm^  is  defcribed  as  in  length  from  the  nofe 
to  the  beginning  of  the  tail  abdut  15  inches,  and 
the  tail  about  9  or  i«.  The  general  colour  is  blacky 
ycUning  to  brown  beneath  :  the  neck  and  body. 


Amboina  fpecies  (N**  10.)  The  ears  are  Ihort  and 
rounded :  the  female  has  5  or  7  teats ;  the  tail  h 
ihorter  than  the  body,  and  is  hairy  at  the  bafe ; 
the  naked  part  being  whitifh." 

la.  Didelphis  murina,  the  nturine  opoffum^ 
has  the  face  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
tawny  colour ;  the  belly  of  a  yellowifli  white :  the 
tail  is  flender,  and  covered  with  minute  fcales  to 
the  very  rump :  the  length  of  the  animal  from 
nofe  to  tail,  about  6^  inches ;  the  tail  of  the  fame 
length :  the  female  wants  the  falfe  belly  of  the  lalt, 
N^  II }  but  on  the  lower  part  the  ikin  forms  on 
each  fide  a  fold  between  which  the  teats  are  lodged. 
It  inhabits  the  hot  parts  of  South  America ;  agrees 
with  the  others  in  its  food,  manners,  and  the  pre- 
henfile  power  of  its  tail.  Count  de  BufTon,  from 
infpedtion,  fays  the  female  has  14  teats;  and  brings 
from  10  to  14  young  ones  at  a  time :  they  afiix 
themfelves  to  the  teats  as  foon  as  they  are  born* 
and  remain  attached  like  inanimate  things,  till 
they  attain  growth  and  vigour  to  (hift  a  little  for 
themfelves. 

13. Didelphis  opossum, the  sARiGu^ofBuf« 
fon,  or  Molucca  opojfum  of  Pennant,  has  long,  o- 
val,  and  naked  ears :  the  mouth  is  very  wide :  the 
lower  fide  of  the  upper  jaw,  throat,  and  belly,  is 
of  a  whitifh  alh  colour ;  the  reft  of  the  hair  a  cinere- 


fpotted  with  irregular  roundiih  patches  of  white ;    ous  brown,  tipt  with  tawny^,  darkeft  on  the  back 


t*«  cars  pretty  large  and  ered  ;  the  viiage  point- 
ed, the  muzzle  fumifl^ed  with  long  flender  hairs : 
^  iegs,  from  the  knees  downward,  almoft  naked 
and  aOi-coloured  5  on  the  fore  feet  are  five  claws, 
^  00  the  hind,  four  and  a  thumb  wiUiout  a 
v?7  *  ^^.t**^*  for  about  an  inch  and  an  half  from 
the  root,  is  covered  with  hairs  of  the  lame  length 


the  tail  is  as  long  as  tb^  body ;  near  the  bafe  co^^ 
vered  with  hair;  the  reft  naked:  the  claws  are 
hooked.  On  the  belly  of  tifc  female  is  a  pouchj^ 
in  which  the  young  fiielter.  Marcgrave  found  hi; 
young  within  the  pouch.  It  has  ten  cutting  teeth 
above  and  8  below.    Over  e4ch  eye  is  an  oblong 

-        p.-    white  fpot.     The  length  of  the  anim;ii  from  nole 

**  thofe  on  the  body,  from  thence  to  the  end  with    to  tail  is  teu  iis^hcs ;  and  the  Uil  ej^ccwds  inc  kugih 
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6f  head  and  body.  Its  whole  figure  is  of  a  Qender  the  legs  fliort 
iind  eleg  i|- make.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  great 
ti umbers  in  Aroe  and  Solor :  it  is  called  in  the  In- 
dies pfktndor  jlrocf  or  the  jlroe  rabbit.  They  are 
reckoned  very  delicate  eating  \  and  are  very  com- 
nion  at  the  Ubles  of  the  great,  who  rear  the  young 
in  the  fame  places  in  which  they  keep  their  rabbits. 
It  inhabits  alfo  Surinam^  and  the  hot  parts  of  A- 
tnerica.    See  N**  11. 

14.  DiDBLPHIS  ORIFNTALIS9  the  FHALANGBR> 

or  Surinam  opqffum  of  Buffon,  has  the  upper  part 
'of  the  body  rcddifb,  mixed  with  a  light  afh^olour 
iind  yellow  i  the  Under  parts  are  of  a  dirty  yellow- 
i(h  white;  the  bottom  of  the  tail  is  covered  with 
liair,  for  near  H  inches;  the  reft  naked:  the  length 
of  the  animal  from  nofe  to  tail  is  near  9  inches  \ 
the  tail  16.  It  inl\abits  Surinam,  according  to 
Buffon ;  who  fuppofes  it  may  be  the  fpecies  called 
by  the  colonifts  the  eane  rat,  which  is  fo  deftruc* 
live  to  the  fugar-canes.  According  to  Dr  Pallas, 
it  inhabits  the  Baft  India  iflands,  but  is  not  foudd 
in  Surinam. 

15.  DlDBLPHtS  PHILAKDERt  the  Brajiian  opofi 
Jkm^  called  Tiaqtiaaittt  or  Taibi^  by  the  Brafilians, 

inhabits  Soilth  America;  has  penduloas  ears;  a 
tail  hairy  at  the  bafe,  and  14  inches  long ;  the  head 
and  body  are  9 ;  the  muzzle  has  6  rows  of  whif- 
kers ;  the  orbits  are  furrounded  with  a  brown  cir* 
cle,  and  the  legs  are  whitiih.  The  female  has  4 
teats. 

.  16.  DlDELPHlS  TRIDACT^LA)  PbiUip*i  opoffum^ 
or  the  KAMGUROO  RAT,  is  defcribed  as  fimilar, 
both  in  the  general  ihape  of  the  body  and  the  con- 
formation of  the  legs,  to  the  kanguroo ;  but  the 
vi&ge  having  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
rat,  and  the  colour  of  the  whole  dot  ill  refembling 
that  animali  it  has  obt^tined  the  name  of  the  kan^ 
j^uroo  rat.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  Holland  \ 
and  two  of  the  fpecies  were  feen  alive  at  the  exbi- 
bition  of  animals  over  Exeter  Exchange,  in  1790, 
where  one  of  them  brought  forth  young.  This 
fpecies  has  two  cutting  teeth  in  front  of  the  upper 
jaw,  with  three  others  on  each  fide  o^  them  ;  and 
at  a  diflance  one  falfe  grinder,  iHarp  at  the  edge, 
and  channelled  or  fluted  on  the  (ides ;  and  clofe 
to  thefe,  two  true  grinders  1  in  the  lower  jaw 
there  are  two  long  cutting  teeth  formed  like  thofe 
of  the  fquirrel,  with  three  grinders  correfponding 
with  thofe  in  the  upper  jaw. 

17.  DiDELPHis  ViRGiNiANA,  the  Firginiatt  o* 
fojfam^  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Pennant  to  be  the  Mar* 
jHpiaHs  of  LinnasUs,  but  Mr  Kerr  fays  there  is  no 
refemblance.  It  has  a  long  (harp  pointed  nofe ; 
large,  round,  naked,  and  very  thin  ears$  fmall, 
hiack,  lively,  eyes ;  long  fViff  hairs  on  each  fide 
the  nofe,  and  behind  the  eyes :  the  hind  (yart  of 
the  neck  and  back  covered  with  hair  two  inches 
lonjj;  the  bottoms  of  a  yellowifli  white,  middle 


part  black,  euds  whitiih :  the  fide  covered  with 
hair  of  a  dirty  and  dufky  colour ;  the  belly  with 
f  )ft,  woolly,  dirty  white  hair :  the  tail,  for  near 
three  inches,  clothed  with  long  hairs  like  thofe  on 
to  back  ;  the  reft  •  the  tail  covered  with  fmall 
f  .-^'-js.  The  tail  of  this  animil  has  a  difagreeable 
anv^'irance,  looking  like  the  body  of  a  fiiake,  and 
^./.b  t^e  fame  prehenfile  quality  with  that  of  fome 
iriiKilvL'/^;  tbe  body  1%  round  and  pittty  thick, 
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on  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of 
the  female  is  a  large  pouch,  in  which  the  tealt 
are  lodged,  and  where  the  young  (heltef  as  foon 
as  they  are  bom.  The  length  of  the  body  is  16 
or  17  inches;  that  of  the  tail  14. — This  creature 
inhabits  many  parts  of  America  and  the  £aft  In- 
dies.  It  is  very  deftru^ive  to  poultry,  and' fucks 
the  blood  without  eating  the  flefh  ;  it  feeds  alfo 
od  roots  and  wild  fruits,  and  is  very  active  in 
climbing  trees.  It  hunts  eagerly  after  birds  and 
their  nefts;  and  will  hang  fufpended  from  the 
branches  of  a  tree  by  its  tail ;  then,  by  fwin^ing 
its  body,  it  will  fling  itfelf  among  the  trees  that 
groi*r  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  walks  very  flow ; 
and  when  purfued  and  overtaken  will  feign  itfelf 
dead.  It  is  not  eafily  killed,  being  as  tenacious  of 
life  as  a  cat*  When  the  female  is  about  to  bring 
forth,  (he  makes  a  thick  neft  of  dry  grafs  in 
fome  clofe  bufti  at  the  foot  of  a  tree ;  and  brings 
four,  five,  or  fix,  young  at  a  time.  As  foon  as 
the  young  are  brought  forth,  they  take  fheiter 
in  the  pouch  or  falfe  belly ;  and  faften  fo  clofe- 
ly  to  the  teats,  that  they  cannot  be  feparatf4 
without  difficulty.  They  are  blind,  naked,  and 
very  fmall,  when  new  born,  and  refemblc  fe- 
tufes :  it  is  therefore  neCcfTaiy  that  they  fhould 
continue  in  that  falfe  belly  till  they  attain  pro- 
per ftrength  and  fight ;  afid  are  prepared  to  un- 
dergo what  may  be  called  a  ficand  birth*  After 
this  they  run  into  the  pouch  as  into  an  a/yiom 
in  time  of  danger ;  and  the  parent  carries  then\  s» 
bout  with  her.  During  the  time  of  this  fecond 
geftation,  the  female  fhows  an  excelfive  attuh- 
ment  to  her  young«  and  will  fuffer  any  torture 
i-ather  than  allow  this  receptacle  to  be  opened ; 
for  fhe  hafi  the  power  of  opening  and  clo6ng  it  by 
fome  very  ftrong  mufcles.  The  flefh  of  the  old 
animal  is  very  good,  like  that  of  a  fucking  pig  s 
the  hair  is  dyed  by  the  Indian  women,'  and  wots 
into  garters  and  girdles :  the  fkin  is  very  fetid. 

18.  Dii>ELPHis  votANS,  the  ^i»^  opoffutrhZ 
beautiful  fpecies,  and  clothed  with  fur  of  the  mod 
exquifite  texture»  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  S.  WaleSt 
In  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  foot  of 
the  tail,  it  is  10  inches ;  the  tail  itfelf  is  21  inchet, 
at  the  bafe  quite  light,  increafing  gradually  to 
black  at  the  end :  the  ears  are  large  and  ered : 
the  coat  or  fur  is  of  a  rich  ahd  moft  delicate  tex- 
ture ;  appearing^  on  the  upprt*  parts  of  the  body 
at  firft  fight,  of  a  glofTjr  black,  but  on  a  nicer  in- 
fpedion  is  found  to  be  mixed  with  grey ;  the  un« 
der  parts  are  white,  and  on  each  hip  is  a  tan  co- 
loured fpot  nearly  as  big  as  a  fliilling;  at  tbis^psrt 
the  fur  is  thiwneft,  but  at  the  root  of  the  tail  it  is 
(6  rich  and  clofe  that  the  hide  cannot  be  felt  lkr«/ 
it.  The  fur  is  alfo  continued  lo'the  claws.  On 
each  fide  of  the  body  is  a  broad  Rap  or  membrare 
(as  in  the  flying  fquirrels),  which  is  united  fo  both 
the  fore  and  hind  legs.  The  jaws  are  fumifhcti 
with  teeth,  placed  as  in  fome  others  of  this  genua: 
in  the  upper  jaw  forwardsare  4  fmall  cutting  teetb» 
then  two  canine  ones*  and  backwards  5  grindery 
tht:  under  jaw  has  a  long  large  cutting  teeth,  acd 
5  grinders,  with  no  intermediate  canine  ones,  the 
fpace  being  quite  vacant.  The  fore  legs  have  5 
toes  (rti  each  toot,  with  a  claw  on  each ;  the  hm* 
der  ones  4  toes,  with  claws  'the  3  outfide  ones 

wilbottt 
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iaiiy;  il*ree  4 the  of  il  are  black.  The  head  is 
long;  tht*  mu'/«1e  pointed ,  with  Wack  wh'fiTversj 
Itirran  long,  po'iiHed  and  ere<ft ;  the  teeth  rcfem- 
)fcthofeof  the  Kanguroo,  (N°  7.)  except  that 
ttwe  are  two  fmall  tufks  in  the  upper  jaw  :  The 
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IRthottt  any  Tepi^ration),  and  a  thumb  without  a  the  authors  nnd  editors  intended  it  as  thcgrrat  fn- 
claw,  enaWtnjr  the  animal  to  ufc  the  foot  asa  hand,  gine  by  whi.h  the  cfLibiinird  opinions,  wht-tler 
asauny  of  th«  opoflum  tribe  are  obfervcd  to  do.  of  a  religious  or  political  nuturc,  which  they  fup- 
i9.1)iDFLPHis  vuLPECULA,  the  Vithine  opof'  pofed  had  their  oripin  in  fraud  and  fiipefftition, 
/<«■  of  governor  Phillips,  inhabits  New  South  ftiould  be  fubvcrted.  Diderot's  fliare  in  this  work 
Wales.  The  head  and  body  meafure  «6  inches;,  was  very  large,  for,  befides  many  articles  in  va- 
Ibf  tail  15  ;  the  legs  are  ihort  and  eqnal :  the  feet  rious  d:' part m cuts  of  fcience,  the  whole  of  the  ar- 
aie  long,  and,  m  walking  reft  as  far  as  the  heel ;  tides  on  arts  and  trades  were  furnifhed  by  him. 
(each  foot  has  5  toes,  all  armetl  with  fliarp  hooked  Thefe  various  writings  have  been  confidered  as  itx- 
<bw«,  CTtcept  the  great  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  tremely  vcrbofeand  ditrul'e;  difcoveringa  fondn*.ft 
«hich  are  high  up:  tl»e  tail  is  long,  thick  and    for  metaphyfical  fubtlelies,  and  the  pompous  pa- 

—     -      -  -     j.^j^  ^j.  j*^,j^»(^^ij-jg  language.     Between  the  years 

175X  and  1767,  the  ftrft  edition  of  the  dii^ionary 
was  completed;  and  although  Diderot  had  labour- 
ed almoft  20  years  upon  it  He  received  but  a  fmail 
confideration.  Dunng  this  period,  howtvrr,  he 
ipper  part  of  the  body  and  part  of  the  Wil  are  of  compofed  various  other  works,  particularly  A 
\  prifly  coloar,  with  a  reddifti  yellow  tinge  on  the  Letter  on  the  Blmdy  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  whn  Sef  ;  a 
^  and  fboulders :  all  the  under  parts  are  a  taw-  work  which  raifed  a  good  deal  of  noife,  and  which 
7  buff  colour.  occnfioned  the  author  to  be  conOned  fix  months 

DIDEROT,  Denys,  a  celebrated  French  writer,  at  Vinccnncs,  on  account  of  the  free  feiitiments  it 
bn  at  Langres  in  1713.  His  father  was  a  cutler,  contained.  In  175 1,  being  about  two  years  after 
bt,  under  the  influence  of  an  uncle,  who  had  a  the  publication  of  this  work»he  gave  the  public  a- 
onoary  at  his  difpofal,  which  he  wiflicd  to  beftow  nother,  entitled  A  fitter  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
lipoo  young  Diderot,  he  was  educated  among  the  for  the  ufe  ofth§fe  fwho  Hear  and  See,  a  vols,  iimo 
Jcfvits,  aod  received  the  tonfyre.  He  however  In  1754,  he  publilhed  The  Sixth  Sen/e  and  next 
boo  difcovcred  fuch  an  indifference  about  the  ec-  year.  The  Code  of  Nature  ;  both  of  the  fame  d(f- 
touftical  profelfion,  as  led  his  father  to  fend  him  cription  with  the  above.  The  publication  of  Bi- 
to  Paris  to  prolecute  his  ftudies,  and  afterwards  joux  Indifcrets,  a  colledion  of  licentious  tales,  con- 
bpUce  him  with  an  attorney,  But  the  drud-  fiderably  aifedled  his  mor^l  charader ;  but  he 
of  this  profeffion  did  not  fuit  his  inclination ;  fome  wliat  compenfated  for  this,  by  publifliing  two 
Ms  attachment  to  the  various  branches  of  li-  comedies  in  profe,  Le  Flls  Natu  ral,  1 7  c  7  ;  and 
itore  and  fcience,  carried  off  his  attention  from  Le  Pere  de  Famille,  1 758  ;  which,  while  they  nre 
bufincfs,  which  led  his  father  to  withhold  his  interefting  as  dramatic  pieces,  difplay  confiderabte 
wrance,  and  leave  him  to  provide  for  hirafelf.  purity  and  corrednefs  in  morality  The  latter 
tdid  not  devote  himfelf  particularly  to  any  one  particularly,  has  been  thought  one  of  the  beft  fen- 
^^.  of  ftudy ;  but  his  attention  was  at  difierent  timental  comedies  which  has  appeared  on  the 
engrofled  by  the  ftudy  of  phyfics,  geome-  Trench  ftage ;  and  has  indeed  been  univerfaliy  ads- 
;,  metaphyfics,  moral  philofophy,  and  belles  'mired.  Some  time  atter  thefe  he  publiihed  a 
'fen,  and  he  even  followed  poetry  and  works  treatife  On  Public  Education^  in  which,  though  it 
irfinention.  The  fluency  and  animation  of  his  muft  be  allowed  he  throws  out  fome  ufeful  hints, 
haguage,  and  the  decifive  tone  and  manner  in  he  propofes  many  things  which  are  impracticable, 
iViich  he  fpoke,  foon  gained  him  many  partizans  Befides  the  above  mentioned  works,  Diderot  wrote 
[l»d  fiicnds.  A  tranflation  of  Stanyan^s  Hiftory  qf  A  Pantf^ric  on  Rjchardfon^  which  *s  full  of  warmth 
^me  was  among  his  firft  publications ;  and  in  and  cnthufialm ;  and  An  EJfaj  on  the  Life  and 
I745  he  pubNihed  Principles  of  Moral  Philofophy ^    ffritingj  of  Seneca f  which  was  publiihed  in  1779, 


UBK),  which  brought  him  into  public  notice  as 
at  author.  Next  year,  however,  he  publiihed  a 
piece  entitled  Pfnfies  Pbilofophiquesy  a  work  which 
|aned  him  confiderable  fame,  and  was  highly  ap- 
ftokled  by  the  partizans  of  the  new  philofophy, 
*»ong  whom  he  had  now  enrolled  himfelf,  and  to 


and  was  the  laft  work  which  came  from  Diderot's 
pen.  With  this  work  before  them,  the  Monthly 
Reviewers  obferve,  that  **  The  works  of  Diderot 
have  long  fince  difguftcd  the  modelt  vbtaries  of 
true  philofophy,  by  the  tone  of  arrogance  and  felf 

„ , fuflicieucy,  and  the  froth  and  fumcb  of  declama- 

^{iropagation  of  which  he  from  this  time  applied  tory  eloquence,  that  form  their  ellential  and  dif- 
™elf  in  the  moft  zealous  manner.  He  after-  tindivecharacfter."  Andastothefubjcct  underre- 
^^d;!  gave  a  fecond  edition  of  this  work  under  view,  **  It  contains,  like  the  other  writings  of 
tkc  title  Etrennej  aux  EJhrits  Forts^  which  was  ea-  that  author,  a  glaring  mixture  of  good  and  bad  ; 
Nyrcad,  and  cjoubtleis  contributed  in  no  fmali  of  brilliant  thoughts  and  obfcure  reafonings  ;  of 
■ff'W  to  the  diffoiion  of  thofe  free  opinions  which  fentences  that  dart  from  the  in)aginati(jn  wii  h  the 
J»»  now  fo  generally  entertained  among  thepco-    energy  of  lightening,  and  cloudy  periods  of  ineta- 

phylical  rhetoric,  that  convey  cither  no  ideas,  or 
falfc  ones."  Diderot's  charav^er  was  fubjecled  to 
much  animadverfion  from  fome  defamatory  attacks 
which  he  made  on  his  former  friend  Koulieau, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  the  French  philofophers 
^ ,  .„    and  feparated  himfelf  from  their  fchool.   It  would 

^^'^'cil  order,  the  moft  approved  illuftrations    feem  that  they  cxpefted  from  the  ConfefRons  of 
weftnrh        ■      -•  -    -         -  -         .      -  


Pfein  France.  About  this  period,  having  feecn 
*JJi«tncd  in  a  Medical  Didlionarv,  it  gave  rife  to 
wtidea  of  the  DiSioanaire  Eney elope diqud  and  in 
Nwaion  with  his  friend  D'Alembert,  the  plan 
«lius  vaft  undertaking,  was  formed.  The  avow- 
2.?!?^,  ^  ^****  work  was  to  collcA  together,  in 
ticil  order,  the  moft  approved  illuftrations 


*'*'y  branch  of  human  knowledge^  but  under    the  Genevan  philolbphcr  rather,  fome  anecdotes 

"^%»cious  maik,  the  g^nend  opinion  tSj  that    would  have  been  rather  hurtful  to  their  honour. 

Vol,  VI.  Part  |«  Wp^ed  by  kjO    ^puiTeauj 
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JtoufTeau,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
pi  derot :  but  his  words  are  equally  chara(5teriftic 
of  himfelf:  "  Although  born  with  a  good  heart 
and  an  open  difpodtion,  he  had  an  unfortunate 
jpropenfity  to  ipifinterpret  the  words  and  actions 
of  his  friends ;  and  the  moil  ingenuous  explana- 
tions only  fupplied  hi?  fubtle  intagination  with 
new  interpretations  againft  them."  Diderot  was 
in^rr^ed  ^nd  had  a  family;  and  notwithflanding 
his  natural  irritability  of  temper,  he  proved  a  kind 
Jiufband,  and  a  tender  parent.  Such  was  the  ftate 
pf  his  affairs  gt  the  conclufion  of  the  Didtionary, 
Jhat  he  was  obliged  to  difpofe  of  his  library. 
The  emprefs  of  RuHia  was  the  purchafer ;  and  the 
price  which  the  philofopher  received  was  ?o,oco 
livers ;  while  he  was  to  be  allowed  the  ufe  of  it 
during  his  life.  Diderot  w^*  a  member  of  the  A- 
cademy  of  fciences  at  BerHn.  He  died  fuddenly, 
'as  he  rofe  from  table,  July  31,  1784.  His  works 
have  been  collected  and  publifhed  in  6  vols,  Svo; 
iand  they  are  in  general  fi^ll  of  ftrong  prejudices  a- 
gainfl  religion. 

•    DIDITHQRP,  a  village  in  Linco!nfhire. 
DIDLES3URY.  S.  ofMunflow.  Shropihire. 
DIDLEY,  near  Dew-church,  Hercfordlhire. 
biDLING,  S  of  Midhurft,  Suflex. 
DIDLINGTON,  the  name  of  3  villages :  viz. 
|.  in  Dorfetfhire,  near  Chalbury:  2.  S.  of  SwalF- 
ham  ;  and  3.  near  Walcot ;  both  in  Norfolk. 

DIDMER'TON,  6  miles  from  Tetbury,  Clou- 
pefterfhire. 

DIDO,  or  Elisa,  a  daughter  of  Belus  king  of 
Tyre,  who  married  Sichccus  of  Sicharbas  her  un- 
cle, prieft  of  Hercules.  Her  brother,  Pygmalion, 
who  fucceeded  Belus,  murdered  Sichzus  to  get 
pofTeflion  of  his  immenfe  riches;  and  Dido,  dif- 
jconfolate  for  the  lofs  of  her  hulband,  whom  fhe 
tenderly  loved,  and  by  whom  (he  \yas  equally  e- 
ileemed,  fet  fail  in  queft  of  a  fettlement  with  a 
number  of  Tyrians,  to  whom  the  cruelty  of  the 
tyrant  became  odious.  According  to  fome  ac- 
*  connts,  ihc  threw  into  the  fea  the  richrs  of  her 
hufband  which  Pygmalion  fo  greedily  defired,  and 
by  that  artifice  condpelled  the  fhips  to  fly  with 
her  that  had  come  by  order  of  the  tyrant  to  ob- 
tain the  riches  pf  Sichseus.  But  it  is  more  pro- 
'  bable  that  (he  caiTicd  the  riches  along  with  her, 
and  by  their  powerful  influence  prevailed  on  the 
*Tyriap  tars  to  follow  her.  During  her  voyage. 
Dido  vilited  the  coaft  of  Cyprus ;  where  Ihe  car- 
ri  (1  avTRY  50  proltitutes,  and  gave  them  as  wives 
to  her  Tyrian  followers.  A  ftorm  drove  her  fleet 
on  the  African  coaft,  where  fhe  bought  of  the  in. 
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fpeaks  thus  of  felf  on  the  pile  in  preicricc  of  her  people;  acdbf 
this  uncommon  action  obtained  the  name  of  DiJtf 
•*  valiant  woman,"  inftead  of  EUfa.  According 
to  Virgil  and  Ovid,  the  death  of  Dido  was  caufed 
by  the  fudden  departure  of  ^neas ;  of  whom  fli« 
wa«  deeply  enamoured,  and  whom  fhe  could  not 
obtain  as  a  hufband.  This  poetical  fiction  ffpre. 
fents  .£neas  as  living  in  the  age  of  Dido,  and  in* 
troduces  an  anachronifm  of  near  300  years.  Didc 
left  Phcsnica  147  years  after  the  age  of  ^oeas, 
and  about  A.  A.  C.  953.  This  chronological  er* 
ror  proceeded  not  from  the  ignorance  of  the  poeti, 
but  from  a  voluntaiy  fidion.  While  Virgil  do 
fcribes,  in  a  beautiful  epifode,  the  defperate  low 
of  Dido,  and  the  fubmiljjon  of  iEneas  to  the  wil 
of  the  gods,  he  tracts  the  origin  of  the  hatrd 
which  exifted  between  the  repnblics^f  Rome  aw 
Cj^rthage,  from  their  very  hrft  foundation,  aiK 
pretends  that  it  was  kindled  by  a  more  rtrroa 
canfe  than  the  jealoufy  and  rivahhip  of  two  floU 
rifliing  empires.  Dido  after  her  death  was  ho 
nourcd  as  a  deity  by  her  fubjedts. 

♦  DIDST.  The  fecond  perfon  of  the  preta 
^enfe  of  </o.     Sfe  Did  — 

Oh  laft  and  beft  of  Scots!  who  ^/Vy?  rrairtail 
Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign. 
•  DryM 

*  DIDUCTION.  ff./.  Uiduah,  Latin.]  Sep^ 
ration  by  withdrawing  one  part  from  the  otliell 
— He  ought  to  fhew  what  kind  of  Arings  th*y  arfc 
which,  though  llropi^ly  faftened  to  tVe  infide  0 
the  receiver  and  fuperficiea  of  the  bladder,  roal 
draw  as  forcibly  one  as  another,  in  con^parifel 
of  thofe  that  within  the  bladder  draw  fo  as  tj 
hinder  the  ^Utn^i&n  of  its  fkW'S.  Bajlc,  I 

DIDUS,  or  DpDo,  in  omitholoi-y,  a  genus Iw 
longing  to  the  order  of  gallinre.  The  bill  is  coil 
traced  in  the  middle  by  two  tranfverfe  rug«j 
each  mandible  is  in  fled  cd  at  the  point ;  and  rb« 
face  is  bare  behind  the  eyes.  Only  one  fpec'f^ 
viz.  the  i.NEPTUS,  is  mentioned  by  Linnscus;  bBl 
three  are  defcribcd  by  Bufibn  :  though  it  is  doubt; 
ed  whether  on  further  obfervalion  they  may  na( 
all  prove  one  and  the  fame  fpecies,  differing  on!| 
in  fex  or  age. 

I.  DiDus  INEPTITS,  the  drtmtf  of  Bufibn,  01 
hooM  do  Jo,  is  fomewhat  bigger  than  a  fwan,  and 
near  three  feet  in  length.  The  bill  is  ftrong,  hrp 
and  hooked  at  the  end ;  the  gape  ftrctches  beyow! 
the  eyes  :  the  colour  is  a  very  pale  blue;  except 
the  end  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  is  yellow, 
ifh,  and  a  red  fpot  on  the  bend  of  it ;  the  end  d 
the  lower  is  blackiih  ;  the  irides  are  white.    Th 
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habitants  as  nriuch  land  as  could  be  furroupded  by    gOQcral  colour  of  the  plumage  is  cinereous,  aw 


ci  bull's  hide  cut  into  th®ngs.     Upon  this  land  flie 
iniilt  a  citadel  called  Byrja ;  and  the  increafe  of 

J)opulation,  and  the  rifing  commerce  among  her 
ubje<5l8,  foon  obliged  her  to  enlarge  her  city  and 
the  boundaries  of  her  dominion?.  Her  beauty, 
i<s  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enterprife,  gained  her 
many  admirere ;  and  her  fubje(fts  wiihcd  to  com- 
pel her  to  marry  tarbas  king  of  Mauritania,  who 
threat  ed  them  with  a  dreadful  war.  Dido  beg- 
ged throe  months  to  give  herdecifiveanrwer;  and 
during  that  time  fhe  crc<51ed  a  funeral  pile,  as  if 
wifhing  by  a  folemn  facrifice  to  appeafethe  manes 
^f  Sichajus,  to  whom  flie  had  promifed  eternal 
fidelity.  When  all  was  prepared,  fhe  ftabbed  hcr- 


Foft  to  the  touch  ;  the  belly  and  thighs  arc  whi. 
tifli.  The  head  is  large,  and  feems  as  it  were  co- 
vered with  a  black  hood  or  cowl.  The  wings  ait 
very  fliort,  and  of  a  yellowifh  afh-colour :  the  tau 
feathers  are  curled,  Itand  up  on  the  rump,  and 
incline  to  yellow.  The  legs  have  4  toes,  3  befort 
and  ;  behind  ;  are  very  flout,  fhort,  and  y^"^' 
ifli ;  the  claws  are  black.  It  inhabits  the  iflandi 
of  Manrittus  and  ^ourbofi  in  the  Indian  Ocean* 
1.  Drous  Nazarenus,  the  ^Gt^arene  dodo  ^^ 
bigger  than  a  fwan.  The  bill  is  a  little  bentdows- 
wards  and  large :  inftead  of  feathers,  the  whole 
is  covered  over  with  a  backdown  :  but  tbcwingi 
are  feathered,  and  it  ha^  fome  frizajlcd  ones  upon 
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(te  tomp,  which  ferve  inftead  of  a  tail 
ae  bog  and  fcaly,  and  there  are  three  toes  on 
dcb  foot.  This  was  met  with  in  the  Ifle  of 
fkance,  and  defcribed  as  above  by  Fr.  Cauche ; 
who  adds,  that  the  fen&a)e  only  lays  one  egg,  which 
»  white,  and  as  big  as  a  penny  loaf,  and  that  there 
is  always  found  with  it  a  white  ftone  of  the  fize 
flf  ai  ben's  egg;  that  it  makes  its  neft  of  leaves 
rod  dry  beiibsy  in  the  forefts,  on  the  ground ;  and 
ttat  there  is  likewife  found  a  grey  ftone  in  the 
liturd  of  the  young  bird. 

3.  DiDus  soLlTARius,  the  foUtaire  of  Buifon, 
If  fJUary  dodo^  is  a  large  bird,  and  the  male  is 
Ud  to  weigh  fometimes  4^  pounds.    The  neck 
b  of  a  proportionable  length,  and  the  eye  black 
Md  lively :  the  head  is  not  crefted,  and  the  gene- 
iri  colour  of  the  plumage  is  grey  and  brown  iDix- 
id:  it  has  fcarce  any  tail,  and  the  baftard  wing 
■dk  out  into  a  round  knob  :  the  wings  are  too 
kcKt  for  flight ;  and  the  hind  parts  are  rounded 
Kb  a  hofife's  rump,  being  clothed  with  feathers, 
riiich  may  be  termed  coverts.    The  females  are 
toiocd  with    fometimes  brown  and  fometiines 
|bt  yellow  feathers,  and  appear  very  beautiful, 
fbe  feathers  on  each  (ide  of  the  breaft  enlarge  in<t 
Itwo  white  tofts,  fomewhat  refembling  the  bo- 
bi  of  a  woman.    Thofe  of  the  thighs  are  round- 
lit  the  end  like  (hells ;  and  according  to  Leguat, 
e  bird  has  altogether  a  noble  and  elegant  gait, 
iian  inhabitant  of  the  Ifle  of  Rodrigue,  where 
hoot  uncommon ;  but  not  met  with  }n  flocks^ 
vcely  more  than  two  being  found  togfether.    It 
its  neft  in  by-places,  of  leaves  of  the  palm, 
ktit  and  a  half  in  thick nefs ;  and  lays  one  e^^^ 
^ger  than  that  of  a  goole.    The  male  flts  in  his 
and  does  not  fuffcr  any  bird  to  approach 
100  yards  of  the  fpot  while  the  hen  h  fit- 
bf  which  is  7  weeks.  The  young  is  fome  months 
More  it  can  ihift  for  itfelf ;  the  old  ones  in  the 
— I  tirae«  are  affedionate  to  it,  and  faithful  to 
other  afterwards,  though  they  occafionally 
,  mix  with  others  of  their  kind.    The  young 
Mb,  though  timid  are  ftupid  enough  to  fuft'er 
^  approach  of  wiy  one  j  but  when  grown  up 
•tmare  Ihy,  and  will  not  be  tamed.     They  are 
tkiled  in  the  winter  feafon,  vi^.  from  March  to 
fcptember;  being  then  fat,  and  the  young  birds 
t  moch  efteemed  for  the  table. 
DiDWANA,  a  town  oi.  Hindooftan,    in  the 
•oitry  of  Agnnere,  30  toiles  NE.  of  Nagore,  and 
Ji  N.  of  Agimere. 

do  DIOYMUS,  [Ai3kr^,  Or.  i.  e.  a  twin,]  the 
fanuiine  of  the  apoftie  Thomas. 

(a.)  DiDYMus,  of  Alexandria,  an  ecclefiaftical 
Writer  of  the  4th  century  j  who  though  he  is 
fcidto  have  loft  his  fight  at  5  years  of  age,  when 
it  had  fcarcely  learned  to  read,  yet  applied  fb 
•fMftly  to  ftudj,  that  he  attained  all  the  philofo- 
|Wc  arts  in  a  high  dejgree  and  was  thought  wor- 
•kfto  filHbc  chair  in  the  famous  divinity  fchool 
•Alexandria.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  num-t 
•w  of  works  5  but  all  we  have  now  remaining  are, 
■  latin  TtanHation  of  his  book  upon  the  Holy  Spi- 
2»  w  the  works  of  St  Jerome,  who  was  the  tranv- 
w;  ftioft  ftridtures  on  the  Canonical  Epiftles ; 
•w  a  book  againft  the  Manichees. 

wlDYNAMlA,  [from  Its  twice,  and  Jy»«»^r  pow- 
*>1  the  name  of  the  i4thclafs  in  Linnziis's  t*»- 
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the  legs  ual  method  ;  conftfting  of  plants  with  Werii^p'kS* 
dite  flowers,  which  have  4  male  organs,  twdlonga 
and  two  ihort.  See  Botany.  Index^  and  GIoJ'* 
faryy  with  Phte  XXVH. 

(i.)  •  DIE.  If./,  [from  the  Tcrb.}  Colour  ;  tine-' 
ture$  ftain;  hue  acquired.—We  have  dainty  work# 
of  feathers  of  wonderful  Inftrc,  excellent  i/iVj,  add 
many.  Bacon* s  New  Maniis. 

Darknefs  we  fee  emerges  into  light. 
And  (hining  funs  defcend  to  fable  night : 
Ev'n  beav'n  itfelf  receives  another  die^ 
When  wearied  animals  in  fl umbers  lie 
Of  midnight  eafe ;  another,  when  th^gref 
Of  mom  preludes  the  fplendor  of  the  day. 

DrydeH 
—It  is  furprifing  to  fee  the  images  of  the  mind 
ftamped  upon  the  afpedt  %  to  fee  the  cheeks  taktf 
the  die  erf  the  paftions,  and  appear  in  all  the  coi 
lours  of  thought.  Collier  of  the  A/pea, 

(a.)  Die.  «./.  pi.  dice.  \de  Fr.  dit,  Welfh.]  i.  A 
fnuU  cube,  marked  on  its  faces  with  number^ 
from  one  to  fix,  which  gamefters  throw  in  play^ 
— Keep  a  gameftef  from  tl>e  dtce^  and  a  good  11  u^ 
dent  from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful.  Sbaktff4 . 
I  have  fet  my  life  upon  a  caft. 
And  I  will  ftand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Sbakeff4 
-^He  kndws  which  way  the  lot  and  the  die  Ihall 
fall^  as  perfe^ly  as  if  they  were  already  caAi 
South.    1.  Hazard ;  chance.— 

Thine  is  the  adventure,  thine  the  vidtory : 
Well  has  thy  fortime  turn'd  the  die  for  thee. ' 

l)rjden4 
3«  Any  cubic  body. — Young  creatures  have  learn- 
ed fpelTing  of  words  by  having  them  pafted  upbnf 
little  flat  tablets  or  dUs.  Watts, 

(3.)  *  Die.  w.  /.  plur.  dies.    The  ftamp  ufed  in 
coinage. — Such  variety  of  dies  made  ufe  of  by 
Wof>d  in  ftamping  his  money  itiakes  the  difco^i 
very  of  counterfeits  more  diiBcult.  S<U'iJ). 

(4.)  Die,  in  geography,  a  town  of  France,  irf 
the  department  of  Dronne,  feated  on  the  river' 
Drome,  30  miles  NE.  of  Montelimart  and  24  SEv 
of  Valence.    Lon.  5. 13.  E.  Lat.  44.  4a.  N. 

(1.)  *  7b  Die.  v,  a*  [dea^^  Saxon,  a  colou  • 
To  tinge ;  to  colonr  \  to  flam.— 

AH  wbitci  a  virgin  faint  ihe  fought  the  fkies  $ 
For  marriage,  tho*  it  fullies  not,  it  dies.  Milt* 
(a.)  *  To  Die.  v.  «.  [deaden^  Saxon.}  t.  TcT 
lofe  life  9  to  expire  5  to  pafs  into  another  ftate  o^ 
exiftcnce. — Thou  doft  kill  me  with  thy  falfchood  9 
and  it  grieves  mc  not  to  die^  but  it  grieves  me  that/ 
thou  art  the  murtherer.  Sidney.^" 

Nor  did  the  third  hiarconqucfts  long  firrvive^ 
Djing^t^  fcarce  he  had  begnn  to  lire.   AdHifont 

Oil  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  ^q  to€)  \ 
To  live  and  die  is  all  I  have  to  do  \  Dertham^ 
a.  To  periih  by  violence  or  difeafe.— The  dira^ 
only  ferved  to  confirm  him  in  his  firft  opinion^ 
that  it  was  his  deftiny  to  die  in  the  enfuing  com« 
hat.  Dryden,— 

Talk  not  of  life  or  fanfom,  he  replres, 
fatroclus  4cad,  whoever  meets  me/  dies  : 
In  vain  a  fingle  Trojan  fues  for  grace. 
But  leaft  i\\Q  fons  of  Priam's  hatet^l  race  i 
Die  then,  my  friend  [  what  boots  it  todepKn-e  f 
The  great,  the  good  Patroclds  w  no  more ! 
He,  far  thy  better,  was  foredoom'd  to  dies 
And  tbo«,  doft,  thou,  bewaiknuj/Ujitv  L  P^^ 
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3»  It  ha«  hy  before  an  indrument  of  death.- 
young  men  (hall  dit  bf  the  iword;  their  Tons  aiiil 
daughters  (baUy*^.4Ff**'^**^'  7'rem,  4.  O/*  be- 
fore a  dileafc.—They  oltjn  come  into  the  world 
clear^  and  with  the  appearance  of  found  bodieis 
which,  .notwithftaoding,  have  been  infected  with 
difivif*;,,  and  have  dUd  of  it,  or  at  leaft.have.beai 
very  infirm.  iyif:man.  5.  Pur  commonly,  before 
a  privative,  and  of  before  a  pofitive  caufe :  thefe 
pfopoiiti<)n»  are  not  always  truly  diftinguiihed.— 
At  firll  flie  llartles,  tlwn  ihe  (lauds  aa^z'd  } 

At  lad  with  terror  flje  from  thence  doth  Oy, 
And  loaths  the .w at 'ryglafs  wherein  fliegaz^l, 

Afid.ihuns  it  ft  Hi,  although /»r  thirft  ihe  d-e. 

-^Hipparchiia  being  paflionatefy  fond  of  his  own 
wife,  who  waft  enamoured  of  BathyUus,  leaped 
and  ^fV^  0/ his  fall.  Adiiifon.,  6.  To  be  pttmfhed 
with  de^th. — If  I  Hie  for  it,  as  no  Icfs  is  threaten- 
ed me,  the  king  my.  okl  mafter  muft  be  relieved. 
Sbakefptare\s  Kinf^  Lear. — What  is  the  love  of 
our  neighbour  f^The  valuing  him  as  the  image 
of  God^  one  for  whom  Cbrift  ditd.  Hammond* 
'  7,  To  be  loft  ;  to  pcrilh  ;  to  come  to  nothing.— 
How  now,  my  lord,  why  do  you  keep  alone? 

Of  forrieft  fancies  your  companion  making, 

Uting  thofe  thoughts  which  fhould  indeed  hav« 
died 

With  them  they  think  on.  Sbakefpeare* s  Mac* 
—If  any  fovereigntyv  on  a(i^count  of  his  property, 
had  been  vefted  in  Adam,  which  in  truth  there 
was  not,  it  would  have  died  with  him.  Locke. — 
Whatever  pleafure  any  man  may  take  in  fpreadr 
log  whifpers,  he  will  find  greater  f  itisfadon  by 
letting  the  fecret  die  within  his  own  breart.  Spec^ 
taior,  K»  To  (ink ;  to  faint. — His  heart  died  with- 
in him,  and  he  became  as  a  ftonc.  i  Sam,  9. 
Un  theology.]  To  perifli  everlaftingly. — So  (hall 
as  God  ftiall  live,  fo  long  (hall  the  damned  die, 
Hake<afiU  on  Providence,  xo.  To  languiih  with 
pleafure  or  tendernefs.-^ 

To  founds  of  heav'niy  harps  (he  dies  away. 

And  melts  in  viftoas  of  eternal  day.  Pope* 

II.  To  vani/h. — 

This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war. 

When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light. 

Sbakef. 
-—The  fmalleft  ftains  and  blemifbes  may  die  away 
and  difappear  amidft  the  brightnefs  that  fur- 
rounds  thtsm ;  but  a  blot  of  a  deeper  nature  cafts 
a  (liade  on  all  the  other  beauties,  and  darkens  the 
whole  character.  Addifot^i  SpeSator,  12.  [In  the 
ftyle  of  lovers,]  To  languifti»with  afteaion.— The 
young  men -acknowledged  in  love  letters,  that 
they  Sed  for  Rebecca.  Tatier.  13.  To  wither,  as 
a  vegetable.— Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground,  and  die^  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it  dicf 
it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.  John.  14.  To  grow 
vapid,  as  liquor. 

DIEBACH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ci-devant 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  and  late  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, now  included  hi  the  department  of  Forrets ; 
4  miles  WSW.  of  Luxemburg. 

DIfiBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  m  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  ele^orate  of  Mentz,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  34  miles  £S£.  of 
Mentz. 

D1£G£M»  sktown  of  France,  in  the  ci^kvast 
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-Their  province  of  Auftrian  Brabant,  now  included  in  thcf  ^ 
depsrtmrnt  of  Dyle ;  .ci  miles  N«  of  BruifeiSi  Loo. 
4.  27.  E.  Lat.  50.  54-  N.       ^ 

(i.)  DIEGO  OE  RAMiREEf  an  ifland  near  the 
coaft  of  Terra  del  Fuggo,  SSW.  of  Cape  ffoni. 
Lon.  68.  45-  W.  Lat.  50.  39.  S. 

(2.)  Dit.GO  Garcias,  or  Chagas,  an  iftand 
of  Africa,  in  the  Indian  fea.  Lon.  68.  10.  £;  L2t. 
8.  45-  S. 

(3.)  Diego  Rias  or,  Rodkiguez,  an  ifland 
of  Africa,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  xoo  leagues  £, 
from  the  ifland  of  Mauritius.  Lon.  57.  32.  £• 
Lat.  19.  30.  S. 

UO  DitGo  SouREZ,  an  ifland  in  the  Indiaa, 
fea,  near  the  £.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Madagafcari 
Lon.  73.  37.  E.  Ferroi*  Lat.  11.  50.  S. 

DIELE,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  which 
funs  into  the  Pruth,  near  Czezora. 

DIELETTE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  iiw 
to  the  Englilh  channel,  j  leagues  WSW.  of  Chew 
burg.  I 

(1.)  DIEMEN,  Anthony  Vah,  ^vernor  of  tbl 
Dutch  Eaft  India  pofl'eifions,  was  bom  at  Kuileoi 
berg,  of  which  place  his  father  was  burgo-roafter^ 
He  went  out  to  India  in  an  rnferior  ftation,  bd| 
was  there  employed  as  accountant  to  the  govern^ 
ment;  and  in  1625  he  became  a  member  of  thCi 
fupreme  council.  In  1631  he  returned  to  Hollui4 
as  connnander  of  the  India  .fleet,  but  the  following 
year  he  went  out  again  as  difedtor  general ;  and 
not  long  after  was  appointed  governor  gencnd ;  14 
whieb  ftation  he  greatly  extended  the  Dutch  m 
tereft  and  power  in  the  eaft.  In  1642,  he  fenl  JU 
bel  Tafman  on  a  voyage  to  the  fotith,  the  cod&h 
quence  of  which  was  the  difcovcry  of  the  iflaol 
near  the  S.  coaft  of  New  Holland,  which  Tafinaft 
named  Van  Diem en^s  Land.    He  died  in  j6aU 

(}.)  DiEMEN,  a  town  of  Holland  in  the  depaitd 
ment  of  Amftel,  4  miles  S£.  of  AThfterdam. 

(3.)  DirMen's  or  Van  Diembn's  Land,  fnn 
merly  fuppofed  to  be  the  fouthem.  coaft  or  pool 
of  New  Holland  to  be  an  ifland  as  it  is  feparatedj 
from  New  Holland  by  Bais's  Strait,  which  wai 
difcovered  by  Mr  Bafs  and  Lieut.  Flinders  in  tM 
end  of  1798.  The  northern  coaft  is  in  La*.  40^ 
SS"  S.  and  between  146**  45'  and  148'*  ij*  Lon.R 
This  coaft  was  difcovered  by  Tafman  in  Nor. 
1541:  fee  N®  X,  above.  Captain  Fumeattx  toudii 
ed  here  in  March  17739  and  the  country  has  been 
ftbce  further  explored  by  other  navigatoi-s.  Captan 
Cook  found  here  a  very  fafe  road,  which  he  na- 
med Adventure  Bay ;  and  Melfrs  Ba&and  Fiinden 
difcovered  or  explored  two  other  harbours  or  bayij 
viz*  Port  Dairy mple,  and  Frederick  Henry  bayi 
befides  two  coniiderable  rivers  which  have  been 
named  Port  Dalrympie  and  Der*wen$  rivers..  The 
parts  around  Adventure  bay  are  moflly  billy,  and 
form  an  entire,  foreft  of  tall  trees,  reodcred  m* 
paflable  by  brakes  of  fern,  flirubs,  &&  The  foil 
on  the  flat  land,  and  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
hills,  is  fandy,  or.  conflfts  of  a  'yellowilh  earth  and 
in  fome  parts  of  a  reddifti  clay ;  but  further  up 
the  hills  it  is  of  a  gray  rough  eaft.  The  foreft 
trees  are  all  of  one  kind,  growing  in  general  miite 
ftraight,  and  bearing  clufters  of  fmall  white  ffoW' 
ers.  The  principal  plants  obferved  were  wood 
forrel,  milk-wort,  cudweed,  bell-flower,  fampbirr, 
and  feveral  kinds  of  fexii.    The  only  qoadiupcd 
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jBn  dxMndif  wa9  a  fpecics  of  opolDim,  about 
tiricethc  file  of  a  larxe  rat-  The  Kanguroo,  found 
Mbet  northvtrard  in  New  HoUand,  may  alfo  be 
fappded  to  live  liere,  asfome  of  the  inbabixants 
had  piece!  of  the  Ikin  of  that  ammal.    In  the 
ivoodt  were  Tarious  forU  of  birtla^  chiefly  brown 
hairks  or  eagles,  crows,  large  pigeonsi  yellowiih 
paroquets,  and  a  fpecies  which  was  called  meta' 
eiik  cyaattt^  from  the  beautiful  azure  colour  of 
iti  head  and  necku    On  the  Ihore  were  feveral 
g3il«»  black  oyfter-catchers  or  fea  pies,  and  plo- 
vers of  a  ftone  colour.    Blackifh  fnakes  of  a  pret- 
ty lai^  Oze,  were  likewile  feen  in  the  woods;  as 
we!l  as  a  fpecies  of  lizard  15  inches  long  and  6 
reood,  hcautifuHy  cluuded  with  yellow  and  black. 
Among  a  variety  of  6ih  caught,  were  fotfie  large 
nys,  Durfes,  leather-jacfafrt^  breana,  foles,  floun* 
den,  gurnards,  and  elephant  &ih.   Upon  the  rocks 
are  mufcles  and  other  {bell4i(h,  and  upon  the 
besch  TreT«  foiind  fome  pretty  Medula'a  heads. 
The  ipoft  troublefome  infers  met  with  were  ^e 
iBofcfaettoes,  and  a  large  black  aot,  the  bite  of 
nhich  occafions  extreme .  pain.    The  inhabitants 
itemed  mild  and  cheerful,  with  little  of  that  wild 
appearance  which  lavages  in  general  have.    They 
at  aimoft  totally  devoid  of  perfonal  a^tvity  or  ge- 
aioi,  and  are  nearly  upon  a  par  with  the  wretched 
nalTcs  of  Terra  dd  £uegQ.    They  difplay,  how- 
erer,  fome  conkrivaoce  in  their  method  or  cutting 
then',  arms  and  bod'^^s  in  lines  of  different  direc- 
tion,  railed  above  the  furface  of  the  (kin.    Their 
isdiflbence  for  prefents  offered  them,  their  gene- 
tal  inattentioo  and  want  of  curiofity,  were  very 
Tcmarkable,  and  tadicated  no  acutenefs  of  under- 
ftudiog.   Tbeir  complexion  is  a  dull  blac)c,  which 
(hey  fometimes  hei^ten  by  fmutthig  their  bodieSf 
»  was  fuppoled  frain  their  leaving  a  mark  behind 
on  any  dean  fubftance.    Their  haur  is  perfectly 
voolly,  and  is  clotted  with  greafe  and  red  ochre 
like  that  of  the  Hottentots.    Their  nofes  are  broad 
aod  full,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face  ptojedts 
omfiderably.    Their  eyes  are  of  a  moderate  fize ; 
sikI  though  they  are  not  very  quick  or  piercing, 
they  give  the  countenance  a  frank,  cheerful,  and 
pieafing  caft.    Their  teeth  are  not  very  white  nor 
veil  fet,  and  their  mouths  are  wide,  they  wear 
their  beards  long  and  clotted  with  paint.    They 
are  upon  the  whole  well  proportioned,  though 
thdr  bdly  is  rather  protuberant.    Their  favourite 
sttitode  is  to  ftand  with  one  fide  forward,  and  one 
\  hasd  gra^ng  acrofs  the  back  the  oppoHte  arm 
which  on  this  occafion  hangs  down  by  the  lide  that 
projeds.  •  Near  the  ihore  in  the  bay  were  obfer- 
wl  fome  wretdied  conftrudions  of  flicks  covered 
with  hark;  but  thefe  feemed  to  have  been  only 
tenporary,  and  they  had  converted  many  of  their 
largeft  trees  into  more  comfortable  and  commodi- 
ous habitations.     The  trunks  of  thefe  were  hol- 
lowed out  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet  by 
fteans  of  fire;  and  it  was  evident  that  they  fome- 
times dwelt  in  them,  from  the  hearths  in  the  mid* 
die  made  of  clay,  round  which  four  or  five  per- 
fims  might  fit.    By  leaving  one  fide  of  the  tree 
foand,  fo  that  it  continues  to  grow  luxuriantly, 
thefe  places  of  flieltcr  are  rendered  very  durable* 

{3)  DiEMEK,  STRAITS   OF,  He  between  the 
o»a  of  Afia  and  the  iilnnds  of  Japan. 

DttMERBROEK,  Hbrand,  a  learned  profef. 


for  of  phyfic  and  anatc^y  at  Utrecht,  borti  al| 
Montfort,  in  Holland,  iai6o9t  where  he  acquire 
ed  great  reputation  by  his  Irdures  and  his  prac- 
tice. He  wrote  a  treatiie  on  the  plague,  which  ia 
•  efteemed  \  and  feveral  learned  w:crlc*  in  anatomy 
and  medicine,  which  were  printed  at  Utrecht  iq; 
1605  iO  fjjlio.    He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1674. 

DI£NN£,  a  town  of  Frauce>  in  the  departs 
ment  of  Cantal,  \%  miles  N.  of  St  Flour. 

DIENVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-* 
partment  or  Aube,  9  mile»  N\V.  of  Bar  fur  Aube. 

(i.)  Dl£P  BAY,  a  bay  on  the  NW.  coaa  of  the 
Ifland  of  St  Chnltopher« 

(a.)  Disp  TOWH,  or  Desp  town,  a  town  of 
St  Chriftopher,  feated  on  the  bay,  N°  x. 

DIEPNEAU,  a  town  of  Weftphalia  in  the 
county  of  Hoya,  21  miles  SSW.  of  Hoya,  whicii 
belonged  to  the  king  oif  Great  Britain,  as  ele^or 
of  Hanoven 

DIEPHOLT,  or   >  a  county  df  Weftphaliaf 

(i.)  DIEPHOLZ,  5  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
county  of  Hoya;  on  the  E.  by  Minden  on  the 
S.  by  the  biibopric  of  Ofnaburg,  and  on  the  W« 
by  Munfter.  It  is  about  14  raiiles  long,  and  ^% 
broad  ;  and  is  full  of  briers,  underwood,  and  mo^ 
rafles ;  except  along  the  Dumma  lake»  It  con* 
tains  4  towns  and  about  1900  honies.  The  people 
are  Lutherans,  and  fubfift  chiefly  by  feeding  cattle 
which  they  fell  to  Hollard  and  the  countries  bor-i 
dering  on  the  Rhine  along  with  coarfe  woollens 
and  liuens.  This  territory  was  eredted  into  a 
country  by  Maximilian  I.  In  1585,  it  pafl'ed,  tu 
the  D.  of  Zel),  and  from  them  to  the  ele^orate  of 
Hanover, 

UO  DiEPHOLz.  the  capital  df  tlie  above  coun- 
ty, fituated  on  the  H^nte.  The  inhabitants  car- 
ry  on  a  manufacture  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth.  It 
i^  30  miles  SSW*  of  Bremen.  Lon.  a5.45..£. 
of  Fcrro.  Lat.  5a.  3^.  N. 

DIEPPE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Lower  Seine  and  late  province  •  of 'Normandy^ 
with  a  good  harbour,  formed  by  the  meuth  of  the 
river  Arques,  capable  of  containing  zco  (hips,  aa 
old  caftie,  and  two  peers.  Packet  boats  pafe  be- 
tween this  port  and  Brighthdmftone,  in  time  x>f 
peace.  The  church  of  St  James  is  a  very  fine 
ftrudlure,  and  there  is  a  tower  from  which,  in  fine 
weather,  the  coaft  of  England  may  be  feen.  The 
principal  trade  confifts  in  barings,  whitings,  mac- 
karel,  ivory,  toys,  and  laces.  It  was  bombard- 
ed, and  great  part  of  it  burnt  by  the  Engliih,  in 
1694.  It  contains  about  31,000  inhabitants ;  and 
lies  30  miles  N.  of  Rouen,  and  13a  NW.  of  Paris. 
Lon.  I.  9.  E.    Lat.  49.  $$,  N.. 

DIEPPENHEIM,  a  town  of  the  Batavian  re- 
public in  the  department  of  YUel,  and  ci-devant 
province  of  Overyffel,  20  miles  E.  of  De venter. 

*  DIER.  n.f.  tfnom  die^^  One  who  follows  the 
trade  of  dying ;  one  who  dies  cloaths.— 

The  fleece,  that  has  been  by  the  dier  (lainM, 
Never  again  its  native  whitenefs  gain'd.  Wallei. 
— There  were  fome  of  very  low  rank  and  proicl- 
fions,  wbo  acquired  great  eftates :  coblers,  d'cny 
and  ihcemakers  gave  public  ftiows  to  the  people. 
ArbutbnoU 

DIERDORF,  a  town  of  Weftphalia,  in  tl  e 

county  of  Wied  Runkel,  fituated  o;i  the  Wied- 

bach,  with  a.  caftlc  the^  refidtnce  of  iLc  counts 
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(he  inhabitants  arc  indu^rious,  and  employed  in.  cure  of  any  difeafe. — I  commend  rather  feme  £ft 
agriculture  and  commerce.  It  is  8  miles  NNE  for  certain  ieafons,  than  frequent  ufe  of  phylick; 
of  CoblentZy  and  is  feated  on  the  right  bank  of  for  thofe  dittj  alter  the  body  more  and  trouble 


the  Rhine, 

DIERNBACH,  a  town  of  Auftria,  11  miles  S. 
of  Steyr. 

DIERNBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy,  of  Stiria,  6  miles  N.  of  Nitterfeldt. 

DIERNPACH,  a  town  of  Aullria,  5  miles  Ed 
of  Mieflbu. 

D:ERNSTEIN,  a  town  of  Lower  Auaria. 
NiMr  it  is  a  caftle,  where  Richard  1.  king  of  £ng< 


it  lefs.  Bacon. — I  reftraioed  myfelf  to  fo  reguhr  a 
iiUt^  as  to  eat  fleOi  but  once  a  day,  and  a  little  at 
a  time,  without  (alt  or  vinegar.  Temp,  3.  Allow- 
ance of  a  provision. — For  his  diet,  there  was  a  con- 
tinual iiift  given  by  the  king.  Jerem. 

(1.)  Diet,  in  medicine,  according  to  fooe, 
comprehends  the  whole  regimen  of  life,  with  re- 
gard to  air,  meat,  drink,  fleep,  watching,  mo- 
tion, reft,  the  paflions,  retentions  and  excretions. 


land,  was  impriloned.   It  is  6  miles  W.  of  Crems.^  Others  reftridt  the  term  to  eating  and  drinking  a- 

(t.)  DIESy  [Lat.  a  day,l  in  doomfday  book^  lone.    See  Food..  The  natural  conftttution  or  the 

fignifies  one  day's  entertainment  for  the  king.  body  of  man  is  fuch,  that  it  can  eafily  bear  fome 

•   (a.)  Dibs  datus,  in  law,  days  of  refpite  allow-  changes  and  irregularities  without  much  injury. 

ed  by  the  court  to  a  defendant.  Had  it  been  otherwife,  tve  fhould  be  almoft  con- 

(3.)  Dies  marchia  was  the  dayofcongrefs  of  ftantly  put  out  of  order  by  cvefy  flight  caufe. 
meeting  of  the  Englifii  and  Scots,  annually  ap«  This  advantage  arifes  from  thofe  wondeffiil  corn- 
pointed  to  be  held  on  the  marches  or  borders,  in  munications  of  the  inward  pa/ts,  whereby,  when 
order  to  adjuft  all  differences  between  them.  one  part  is  afPedled,  another  comes  immediately 

DIESIS,  in  muficy  is  the  diviiion  of  a  tone  left  to  its  reKef.    Thus,  when  the  body  is  too  full, 

than  a  femitone ;  or  an  interval  confifting  of  a  lefs  nature  caufes  evacuations  through  fome  of  the 

or  imperfe^  femitone.    Die  fit  is  the  fmalleft  and  outlets :  and  for  this  reafon,  difeafeft  from  abli> 

fofteft  change  or  inflexion  of  the  voice  imaginable;  lute  inanition  arc  generally  more  dangerous  than 

it  is  dlled  a  Jaint^  exprelTed  thus  (X,)  by  a  St  from  repletion,  unlefs  the  latter  be  exceliive;  be< 

Andrew's  crofs  or  faltier.  caufe  we  can  more  expeditioufly  diminifh  than  in- 

DElSPITERf   in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  creafe  the  juices  of  the  body.    Upon  the  lame  ac- 

Jupiter ;  and  fignifytng  Ses  paten  father  of  the  count,   though   temperance  be  beneficial  to  all 

day.   St  Auguftin  derives  the  name  from  dies  day.  men,   the  ancient  phyficians  advifed  perfons  in 

aiid  partus  bringing  forth  ;  Jupiter  being  reputed  good  health,  now  and  theti  to  eat  and  drink  more 

to  bring  forth  the  day :  Of  which  fentiment  were  plentifully  than  ufuaL    But^  of  (he  two,*  mtem- 

Servius  and  Macrobius ;  the  former  adding,  that  perance  in  drinking  is  iafef  than  in  eating.    If  a 

the  language  of  the  Ofci  they  called  him  Lufccn*^  man  be  obliged  to  faft,  he  ought  ta  avoid  all  la- 

tius  as  De/piter"in  Latin.  borious  work.    From  fatiety  it  is  not  proper  to 

DIESSEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Ammef  pafs  diredly  to  iharp  hunger^  nor  from  hunger  to 

iea,  8  miles  8.  of  Landfberg.  fatiety :  neither  will  it  be  fafe  to  indulge  abfolute 

DIESENHOFEN,  a  large  ami  elegant  town  of  reft  immediately  after  exceflive  labour,  nor  fud- 

Switzerland,  in  the  late  canton  of  Schaffhaufen*  denly  td  fall  to  hard  work  after  long  idlenefs.    Id 

Lon.  8.  41.  £.  Lat.  47.  35'  N.  a  word,  all  changes  in  the  way  of  living  Ihoutd 

DISSENTEIN,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Bavaria^  be  made  by  degrees.  The  fofter  and  milder  kinds 

I  z  miles  N.  of  Paffau.  of  aliment  are  proper  for  children,  and  for  youth 

DIE  ST,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  the  ftrongcr.  Old  people  ought  to  leflen  the  Cjuan- 

Dy le,  and  ci-devant  Auftrian Brabant,  it  was  taken  tity  of  their  food,  and  increafe  that  of  their  driiik  i 

from  the  Allies  in  1005,  by  the  French  who  demo*  but  fome  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  cuftom,  r- 

Jilhed  its  fortifications.     During  the  late  revolu-  fpecially  in  cold  climates  like  ours ;  for  as  in  tlicfe 

onary  war,    it  was  thrice  taken ;   viz.  by  the  the  appetite  is  keener,  fo  is  the  digeftion  better 

French  in  1792  ;  by  the  allies  in  March  1 793,  and  performed.  Mead'j  Monita  et  Pratepta, 

by  the  French  again  in  1 794,  who  annexed  itt6|their  ( 3.)  *  Di  et-dri  k  k.  «./.  {diet  and  dnnk\  Medi- 

republic  in  1796.    The  inhabitants  manufadure  cated  liquours;  drink  brewed  with  medicinal  in* 


cloths,  ftockings,  &c.  It  is  feated  on  the  Demtr, 
15  miles  NE.  of  Louvain,  and  a»  W.  of  Macf- 
tricht.    Lon.  5.  9.  E.  Lat.  jo.  59.  N. 

J.  I.)  •  DIET.  «*/.  \diata^  low  Latin;  ^uux9l:\ 
I.  Food;  provifions  for  the  mouth;  viduals. — 
They  cared  for  no  other  delicacy  of  fare,  or  cu- 
liuP.ty  of  dist<i  than  to  maintain  hfe.  Haleigb, — 
Time  may  come,  when  men. 
With  angels  may  participate:  and  find 
No  inconvenient  di^t^  not  tco  light  fare.     Milt. 
— No  pait  of  diet^  in  any  fcafon,  is  fo  healthful 
1)  u.uural,  and  fo  aizieeable  to  the  ftomach,  as 
;'Ood  and  well  ripened  fruits.  Temple. — Milk  ap- 
1»  wx-i  to  be  a  proper  tlirt  for  human  bodies,  where 
is  to  be  purged  or  avoided  j  but  not 


gredients.-^The  obfervation  will  do  that  bettcf 
than  the  lady's  diet-dnnhst  or  apothecary's  medi- 
cines, Locke. 

(4-)  Diet  duinks,  in  phyfic,  mclode  i^  tfaer 
medicated  wines,  ales,  and  wheys,  ufed  in  chro* 
nic  cafes.  They  require  continuation  to  anfwc^ 
any  good  purpofe. 

(II.)  Diet  of  APPEitRANCs  in  Scots  bw,  the 
day  to  which  a  defender  is  cited  to  appear  in  coorts 
and  every  other  day  to  which  the  court  fball  af- 
terwards acljoum  the  confideration  of  the  quel' 
tioii. 

(III.  i.)  *  Diet.  »./.  [from  <//«,  an  appointed 
day.  Skinner:  from  diet^  an  old  German  word 
fignifying  a  multitude.  Jimiui.l    -^.n  afieiftbff  of 


\.  ht M.'  the  cnialsare  obftru*.^ed,  it  being  void  of   princes  or  eftates, — ^An  emperor  in  title  without 
i'U  Inline  quality.  Arlmthnot.    2.  Fimd  regulated    territory,  who  can  ordain  Dothing  of  importance 

l-y  tlic  lults  ot  medicine,  for  iIa-  :)i\Yc:;lion  or  hot 
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hat  hf  a  diety  or  aflWnbly  of  the  eftafes  of  many 
free  princes,  ecclefiaftical  and  temporal.  Raieigh, 

(iii)  Diet,  general,  of  the  empire,  t9  iifu* 
illy  held  at  Ratifbon.  It  confifU  of  the  emperor, 
the  9  elt^avK,  and  the  eccleiiafttcal  princeB ;  viz. 
the  arcbbtiliopa,  biJiiops^  abl)ots  and  abbeifeR; 
the  fecular  princes,  who  are  dukes,  matquifes, 
coanti,  vifcountSy  or  barons ;  and  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  imperial  cities.  It  meets  on  the  em- 
perorN  fummomi,  and  any  of  the  princes  may 
frod  their  deputies  thither  in  their  ftead.  The  diet 
nukes  Iaw6«  raifes  t^txes,  determines  differences 
between  the  fereral  princes  and  flates,  and  has 
power  to  relieve  the  fabje^s  from  the  oppreillons 
of  I  heir  fovereipn*. 

(iii.)  Diet  of  Polamp.  Before  tli.it  unfortu- 
nate country  became  a  prey  to  the  defpots  con- 
cnned  in  its  partition,  the  diet  of  Poland,  or  the 
aflembly  of  the  flates,  con  filled  of  the  fenate  and 
deputies  or  reprefentatives  of  every  palatinate  or 
county  and  city;  and  ufually  met  every  two  years, 
but  oftentT  upon  extraordinary  occafiOns,  if  fum- 
mooed  by  the  king,  or  in  his  abfence,  by  the 
arcbbifiiop  of  Guefna.  The  general  diet  of  Poland 
lit  but  fix  veeks,  and  often  broke  up  in  a  tumult 
much  fooner :  for  one  diflenting  voice  prevented 
tbeir  pafling  any  laws,  or  coming  to  any  refolu- 
tion»  on  what  waa  propofed  to  them  from  the 
throne. 

(it.)  Diets  of  Switzerland.  The  ci-devant 
cantons  of  Switzerland  had  alfo  a  general  diet  be- 
foirtbe  revolution  in  1798.  It  was  ufually  held 
erery  year  at  Baden,  and  reprefctited  the  whole 
Hekrtic  body :  it  feldom  laf.ed  longer  than  a 
month.  Be  (ides  this  general  diet,  there  were  diets 
of  the  Proteftant  cantons,  and  diets  of  the  catho- 
lic ones:  the  firft  affembled  at  Araw,  and  were 
convoked  by  the  canton  of  Zurich ;  the  fecood 
St  Lucem.  convoked  by  the  canton  of  that  name. 

(i.)  •  To  DitT.  -v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To 
feed  by  the  ruJes  of  medicine.—' 

She  d'cU  him  with  fading  every  day. 

The  fwedtn^  of  his  wounds  to  mitigate, 

Aod  made  him  pray  both  early  and  eke  late. 

Fairt  Queen, 
I  will  attend  my  hufband,  be  his  nurfe. 

Diet  his  ficknefs ;  for  it  is  my  office.       Sbakef, 
Henceforth  my  early  care 

Shall  'tend  thee,  and  the  fertile  burden  eafe, 

'Till  dieted  by  thee,  I  grow  mature 

lo  knowledge  as  the  gods,  who  all  things  know. 

Milton, 
— ^Wc  have  lived  upon  expedients,  of  which  no 
country  had  lefs  occalion :  we  have  dieted  sl  healthy 
body  into  a  confumption,  by  plying  it  with  phyiick 
inftcad  of  food.  S<ivifi,  1.  To  give  food  — 
I'm  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 

For  that  I  do  fufped  the  lufty  Moor 

Hath  leapt  into  my  feat.  Shakejpeart* s  Othello. 
h  To  board;  to  fupply  with  diet. 

(».)  *  To  Diet,  nt,  n,  i.  To  eat  by  rules  of 
P^yfick,    %.  To  eat  j  to  feed.— 

I  joiu  with  thee  calm  peace  and  quiet ; 

Spare  faft,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet,  Milton. 

•  DIETARY,  adj.  [from  tUet,^  Pertaining  to 
tbernlesofdiet.  Did. 

t  DIETER,  n.f  Iffom  diet.']  One  who  pre- 


i'cribes  rules  for  eating ;  one  who  prepares  fcpd 
by  medicinal  rules.— 

He  fauc'd  our  broth  afi  Juno  had  been  (icV« 

And  he  her  dieter.  Shakejpeare^ s  Cymbeline. 

DIETERSTORFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  4  miles  SSW.  of  Tutii. 

*  DIETETIC AI..  {  a.  J,  [S-M«iTt»»i.]  Relating 

*  DIETETICK.  J  to  dietj  belonging  to  the 
medicinal  cautions  about  the  ufe  of  food. — He  re- 
ceived no  other  counc^  than  to  retrain  from  coJd 
drink,  which  w^s  but  a  dieteticat  caution,  and 
fuch  as  culinary  prefer ipt ion  might  have  afforded, 
Bro<wn'i  Vulgar  JSrr^ttrj*— This  book  of  Cheync'a 
became  the  fubjed  of  converfatiop,  and  produced 
even  ftdls  in  the  dietetick  phUofophy.  Arbuth  ^ot. 

DIETFURTH,  a  town  of  Ba\aria,  fituateti  ou 
the  N.  coaft  of  the  Altmuhl,  19  miles  W.  Ratiibon- 
Lon.  19.  21.  E.  Fcrro.  Lat.  48.  ^9.  N. 

DIETMANFRIED,  a  town  ot  Suabia,  belongs 
ing  to  the  abbey  of  Kemptcn,  8  miles  NNW .  of 
Kcmpten. 

DIETRICH,  or  Diftricy,  Chriftian  William 
Ernefl,  a  modern  artift,  born  at  Weiniar  in  171*. 
He  refided  chiefly  at  Drcfden,  where  he  was  pro- 
feflbr  of  the  academy  ot  arts.  He  was.  a  painter 
of  very  extenfive  abilities,  and  fucceeded  both 
in  hiftory  and ,  landfcape.  He  p.ainted  above 
150  fmall  fubjefts,  which  he  erj^raved, .  in  the 
ftyle,  fays  Bafan,  of  Oltade  of  Lairetie,  and  of 
Salvator  Rofa.  Sixty  of  thefe  etchir.gs  ape  exceed^ 
ingly  rare- 

DIETUISCHTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  hi 
the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  on  the  Geyl,  3  niiles  W, 
of  Arnold  ftein. 

(r.)  DIETZ,  or  Nassau  Dietz,  a  county  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
province  of  Weteravia,  on  the  E.  or  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  fubjed  to  the  prince  of  NaCau  Dil- 
lemburg. 

(».)  Dietz,  the  capital  of  the  above  county, 
(N®  X.)  with  a  (trong  caftle  feated  on  the  Lhan, 
It  .has  one  Lutheran  and  2  Calviniftic  churches* 
and  is  16  miles  E.  of  Cologne,  tj  W.  of  Wetzlar, 
and  25  N.  of  Mentz.  Lon.  7. 35.  E.  Lat.  50. 12.  N. 

(i.)  DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT,  [Fr.l  i.  e.  Codondmj 
rifhtf  the  motto  of  the  arms  of  England,  firil  af- 
fumed  by  Richard  I.  to  intimate  that  he  did  not 
hold  his  empire  in  vafl'alage  of  any  mortal.  It  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  Edward  III.  and  was  con- 
tinued without  interruption  to  the  time  of  king 
William  III.  who  uled  the  motto  Je  maintiendraj^ 
though  the  former  was  ftill  retained  upon  the  great 
feal.  After  him  queen  Anne  ufcd  the  motto  S^m'• 
per  eadentf  which  had  l)een  before  ufed  by  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  but  ever  fince  queen  Anne,  Dteu  <t 
mon  droit  h2S  been  the  royal  motto  ;  which  is  tlte 
more  furprifing,  as  the  illullrious  houfe  of  Hano- 
ver never  claimed  or  pretended  to  hold  the  crown 
as  Richard  I.  and  the  houfe  of  Stcwait  did^  Jure 
ditfino, 

(2.)  DiEU  ET  SON  AcrEy  in  common  law,  a 
maxim  that  the  aH  of  God  ihall  hurt  no  man  :  fo 
that  if  a  houfe  be  beat  down  by  a  tempell,  the 
lefice  fliall  not  only  be  free  from  an  adion  of  wafte, 
but  alfo  have  a  right  take  the  timber  to  rebuiid  the 
houfe. 

(3.)  Die u,  Isle  DE,  an  ifiand  in  the  AlUntic, 

ne«r 
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•ear  the  coaft  of  France,  about  7  miles  lonf ,  and 
a  wide,  n  miles  SSW.  of  Noirmotttier.  Lon.  15^ 
17.  E.  of  Ferro.  Lat  46.  41.  N. 

DIEUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Mciife,  feated  on  the  river  Metife,  6  miles  S. 
i)f  Verdun. 

DiEu-LE-FiT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Drome,  13I  miles  E.  of  Monteli- 
mart. 

DIEULISH,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs 
into  the  fitour,  ne;»r  Sturminfter,  in  Dorft'tflure. 

DIEULOUARD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partmenf  of  Meurtlic,  fc^tted  on  the  Mofelle ;  9 
milefi  NNW.  of  Nancy. 

DIEUSE,  or)  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

DIEUZE,  i  mcnt  of  Meufe,  and  ci-devar.t 
^rovi.K'e  -of  Lonrain,  remarkable  for  its  fait  well 
and  f^It  works.  It  is  fcated  on  the  Scllle,  21 
iviiles  NE.  of  Nanci,  and  47  SE.  of  Motz. 

DIEZ,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depatt- 
xnent  of  Vofpes,  and  ci-<levant  province  of  Lot- 
Vain.  The  ci-devant  canons  of  its  chapter,  were 
obliged  to  produce  proofs  of  their  nobility  I  It  is 
f:atcd  on  the  river  Mcurthe,  50  miles  SE.  of  Lune- 
ViV.c,  Lon.  7.  4.  E.  Lat.  48. 10.  N. 

DIEZEUGMENON,  ^M^uyf^^ufy  Gr.]  in  rhe^ 
tone,  a  figure,  whereby  fcveral  caufes  in  a  fen- 
tence  relate  to  one  verb. 

DIFF,  the  name  of  an  inilrument  in  mofic  a- 
inoRg  the  Arabs,  fening  chiefly  to  beat  time  to 
the  voice :  it  is  a  hoop,  fomctimes  with  pieces  of 
l>raf3  fixed  to  it  to  make  a  gingling,  over  which  a 
•piece  of  parchment  is  diftended.  It  is  beat  with 
.the  fingers,  and  is  the  true  tympanum  of  the  an- 
cient', 

DIFFAUREATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,. a  ce- 
remony whereby  the  divorce  of  their  priefts  was 
folcmnized.  The  word  comes  from  the  pitpofi- 
tion  /iisf  uied,  in  compofition,  for  divifion,  and 
'f/irreatio,  a  ceremony  with  wheat,  of  far,  wheat. 
Diffarrcaiion  was  properly  the  diffolvitj)?  of  mar- 
ijages  contradled  by  confarreation :  which  were 
thofb  of  the  poctifices  or  priefts.  Feftus  fays,  it 
vas  performed  with  a  wheaten  cake.  Vigenere 
"»vill  hare  confarreation  and  diffarreation  to  be  the 
fame  thing,  contrary  to  the  obvious  meaninj^  and 
derivation  of  the  words. 

*  To  DIFFER.  1'.  n.  [differe^  Latin.]  i.  To 
be  diftingnifhed  from;  to  have  properties  and 
qualities  not  the  fame  with  thofe  of  another  perfon 
or  thing.— If  the  pipe  be  a  little  wet  on  the  infidc, 
it  will  make  a  differing,  found  from  the  fame  pipe 
dry.  Bae&n. — The  feveral  parts  of  the  iame  ani- 
mal differ  in  their  qualities.  J^rbutbnot,  a.  To 
contend ;  to  be  at  variance.— A  roan  of  judgment 
fliall  fomctimes  hear  ignorant  men  differ-,  and 
know  well  within  himfelf  that  thofe  which  fo  differ 
mean  one  thing,  and  yet  they  themfclves  never 
agree.  Bacon.-^ 

Here  tmcontrollM  you  may  in  judgment  fit; 

We'n  never  differ  ^"yth  a  crowded  pit.  Ro<ufe» 
%,  To  be  of  a  contrary  opinion.*— There  arc  cer- 
tain meafures  to  be  kept,  which  may  have  a  teft- 
dency  rather  to  gain  than  to  irritate  thofe  who 
differ  with  you  in  their  fentiments.  Addifim* 

(i.)  *  DIFFERENCE.  ». /.  {differentia,  Lat.] 
X.  State  of  being  diftin^  from  fomething ;  pantra- 
♦ricty  to  identity. — ^\^'here  the  faith  of  the  holy 
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church  is  one,  a  difference  h^X^^cn  the  cnihrnuQ 
the  church  doth  no  harm.  Hooker,  a.  The  qu? 
lity  by  wliioh  one  difTers  from  another .-r-This  no 
bility,  or  difftrenre  from  the  vulgar,  was  not  in  tli 
beginning  given  to  the  fuccelTion  of  blood,  but  t 
the  fiicceflion  of  virtue.  RaJeigh, — Though  it  b 
ufeful  to  difcern  every  variety  that  is  to  li  foon 
in  nature,  yet  it  is  not  convenient  to  confide 
every  dfference  that  is  in  things,  and  divide  tha 
into  diftmd  clafies^  under  every  futh  differt^i 
Lotke.  3.  The  difproportion  between  one  thtt^ 
and  amotber  caused  by  thequalitierof  each.— Yd 
ihall  fee  great  difference  betwixt  out  Bohemia  ail 
your  Sicilia.  Sbukef,  IVinters  Tuie.—lisre  mijj 
be  fcen  a  great  dfference  between  men  ptaftifedl 
fight,  and  men  accuilomed  only  to  fpoil.  Aaj 
voard.  4.  Dil^jutc;  debate;  quarrel ;  conlrovei^ 
— He  is  wear>^of*  his  life  that  hath  a  diffemi, 
with  any  of  them,  and  will  walk  abroad  after  da) 
light.  Sandy  J, — Nothing  could  have  falkn  out  moj 
unluckily  than  that  there  ilhould  be  fuch  difftnm 
among  them^  about  that  which  they  pretend  10 1 
the  only  means  of  ending  difference!,  Tiihtfon.  j 
Diftindion.—Our  conditution  does  not  only  ma 
a  dffdj  tnce  between  the  guilty  and  the  innoca 
but,  ctcn  among  the  guilty,  between  fuch  asaj 
more  or  leis  criminal.  Jddifon^s  Freeholder.  \ 
Point  in  quellloD  ;  ground  pf  cooU-overfy.— 
Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference^      1 

That  holds  this  predeqt  queition  in  the  court | 

Sbahffecsk 
7.  A  logical  diflindlion,— Some  are  never  withd 
a  difference^  and  commonly,  by  amufing  men  wij 
a  fubtiltry,  blanch  the  matter.  Bacon.  8.  Evide^ 
ces  of  diflindtion  ;  differential  marks. — Henry  h^ 
the  title  offovereign,  yet  did  not  put  t^ioiethifl^ 
in  execution  which  are  the  true  marks  and  dtfi^ 
eiieei  of  ftnereignty.  Davies.  9.  Diftin(5t  kindH 
This  is  notorioufly  known  in  fome  dffetenceii 
brake  or  fern.  Brown's  FulgBr  Err  ours.  *l 

(3.)  Difference,  in  heraldry,  a  term  gii^ 
to  a  certain  figure  added  to  coats  of  arms,  iervii^ 
to  diftinguifli  one  family  from  another;  and'lj 
fliow  how  diflant  younger  branches  are  froiB.tl 
eWer  or  principal  branch. 

(3.)  Difference,  in  logic,  an  eifentiar attil 
bute  belonging  to  fome  fpecies»  and  not  found  I 
the  genu&;  tning  the  idea  that  defines  the  fpecid 
Thus,  body  and  fpirit  are  the  two  species  of  fab 
dance,  which  in  their  ideas  mchide  ibmetbiflj 
more  than  is  included  in  the  idea  of  fubftanci 
In  b^y,  for  inilance,  is  found  impenetrabilit] 
and  extenfion  ;  in  fpirit,  a  power  of  thinking  am 
reafoning  :  fo  that  the  difference  of  body  is  ttnpe 
netrable  extenfion,  and  the  difference  ci  fpirit  \ 
cogitation. 

(4.)  Difference,  in  mathematics,  is  the  re 
mainder,  when  one  number  or  quantity  is  fuh 
trailed  from  another. 

*  To  Difference*  v.  «•  [fram  the  noon.] 
To  caufe  a  difference ;  to  make  one  thing  not  toi 
fame  as  another.— Grafs  differencetb  a  civil  ai|i 
well  cultivated  region  from  a  barren  and  defoUt< 
wildernefe.  i2i?;.-~We  fee  nothing  that  differemei 
the  courage  of  Mneftheus  from  that  of  Seiigefthui. 
Pof*e^s  Effay  on  Horner^  ^ 

•  DIFFERENT,  adj,  [firom  dlffer.\  i.  Diftinai 
not  the  iacne.^There  arp  covered  galleries  i^ 
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lead  from  the  palace  to  five  Hfftrent  churches. 
AdJ^  OS  ItaJj.    ».  Of  contrary  qualities. — 
The  Britons  change 
Sweet  native  home  for  nnaccullom'd  air, 
And  other  climes,  where  difrent  food  and  foil 
Ptortcnd  diftcmpers.  PMUips. 

$.  Unlike^  diffimilar.^Neither  the  ihape  of  faces, 
DOT  the  age,  Dor  the  colour.  6ught  to  fee  alike  in 
aM  figures,  anjr  more  than  the  hair;  becaufe  men 
»e  a  4^^Srrvif/ front  each  other  as 'the  regions  in 
which  tley  afe  bom  are  dWereni.  Dryden^j  Dm- 
/'i^Twf.^Happtnefs  confifts  iq  things  which  pro* 
dice  pleafure;  anfl  in  the  abfence  of  thofe  which 
tm&  xaf  pain :  now  thefe,  to  different  men,  are 
toy  ^rr«/ things.  Lttke. 

(i.)  DIFFERENTIAL,   wfpbriiitialb,  Xh 

tlK  higher  geometry,  is  an  infinitely  fmall  quantity, 

or  a  particle  of  quantity  fo  fmall  as  l^o  he  lefs  than 

»y  aflignjble  one.    It  is  called  a  SprtntiaU  or 

iferfniutl  quantitj^  becaufe  frecjuentty  coniklered 

tithe  difference  of  two  quantities)  and,  as  fu'ch, 

i»the  foundation  of  the  differential  calcidus  :  8ir 

I^  Newton,  and  the  En|li(h,  call  it  a  mamentf 

I  » being  confidered  as  the  momentary  increafe  of 

qwntity.    See  Fluxiom s.  , 

.  (a.)  •  DiFFERSNTiAL  MBTlfOD  IS  applied  to 

the  doarin^  of  infinitefimals,  or  infinitely  fmall 

qnantitic«i  calM  the  aritbnietick  of'^uxions.    It 

^^9.  in  defending  from  whole  quantities  to 

1  their  infinftely  fmall  differences,  and  comparing 

1  tsgether  tbefe  tofimtely  fmall  differences,  of  what 

I  Had  foewr  they  be  t  and  firom  thence  it  takes  the 

Mmc  of  the  differentuil  calculus,  or  analyfis  of  in- 

I  Mitefiraals.  Harris, 

!     •  WFKRENTLY.  ^dv.  [from  different.']  In 

j  »  different  mani^er.     He  may  confider  how  dip 

ferrniVf  he  is  affefted  by  the  fame  thought,  which 

1  P^tsitfetf  in  a  g^eat  writer, 'from  what  he  is, 

vhen  he  finds  it  delivered  by  an  ordinary  genius. 

•  DIFFERINGLY.  ad^.  [from  d-ferrn^,]  In 
adilferent  manner.— Such  protuberant  and  con- 
2|^parts  of  a  ftrrface  m^ay  reifiit  the  light  fo  di/^ 
firinglf,  as  to  vary  a  colour.  Bojfe^ 

•  DIFFICIL.  adj.  [dijficiiis,  Latin  ]  r.  Difii- 
CttH;  bard;  not  eafy ;  not  obviouS,  Little  ufed. 
^That  that  fiiould  gi?e  motion  to  any  unweildy 
WW,  which  itfelf  hath,  neither  bulk  nor  motion, 
"ofa^(ci/  apprehcnfioB  as  any  myftery  in  na« 

I   tot.  Gi&m//^.— 

I     ^  Latin  i^as  not  more  difficile     ^ 

\  wan  to  a  blackbird 'tis  to  «^hiaie.  HuMratJ 
jScrapnlous;  hard  to  be  perfuaded.— The  car-- 
OMttl  finding  the  pope  dificiJ  in  granting  the  dif- 
P«fation,  doth  ufe  it  as  a  principal  argument, 
concerning  the  king's  merit,  that  he  had  touched 
oonc  of  thoTe  deniers  which  bad  been  levied  by 
T»P«8  in  England.  Boeon. 

•  DIFFICILNESS.  «./.  [from  dificiH  Dif. 
rvl.  ^^  ^  perfuaded ;  incompliance ;  imprac- 
ll?k  ^*  A  word  not  in  ufe,  but  proper.— There 
« that  m  their  nature  do  not  affed  the  good  of 
Jtnert;lhc  lighter  fott  of  malignity  tumeth  but 
!^*^»wfe,  or  forwardnefe,  or  aptnefs  to  op- 
P^»  or  diffici/nertf  or  the  Kke;  but  the  de^ef 

,*^?  wvy  and  mere  mifchief.  Bacon. 

DIFFICULT,  adj.  [Jijicilij,  Lat.]    i .  Haid  > 
v.l)  ^^  fecil.— It  IS  diffictdt  in  the  eyct  of 
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Hard  to  pleafe ;  peeviHi  f 
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this  people.  Zacbar.    3. 
morofe. 

*  DIFFICULTLY,  adv.  [from  difficult.]  Hard, 
ly ;  with  difficulty. — A  man  who  has  always  in- 
dulged himfelf  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  fta- 
tioii.  will  difficultly  be  perfuaded  to  think  any  me* 
thods  unjuft  that  offer  to  continue  ijt.  Rogers. 

•  DIFFICULTY.  «./.  [from  diffictdt;  difficultei 
French  .J  i.  Hardnefs;  contrariety  to  ealinefs  or 
facility.— The  religion  which,  by  the  covenant^ 
we  engage  ourfelves  to  obferve,  is  a  work  of  Ur 
hour  and  difficulty ;  a  fervice  that  requires  our 
^reateft  care  and  attention.  Rogers.  2.  That  whichi 
18  hard  to  accomplifh ;  that  which  is  not  eafy,—/ 
They  miftake  dijkuhies  for  impofTibilities :  a  per- 
nicious miftake  certainly ;  and  the  more  pernici« 
ous,  for  thait  men  are  feidom  convioc^t  of  it,  'till 
their  convidions  do  them  no  good.  South.  3^ 
Diftrefs;  oppofitiop.— 

Thus,  by  degreesy  he  rofe  to  Jove's  imperial 
feat: 
Thus  difficulties  prove  a  foul  legitimately  great. 

Drjdeni. 
4.  Perplexity  in  affairs;  uneaf.nefs  of  circum- 
ftances.— They  lie  under  fome  difftculties^  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  emperor's  difpleafure,  who  has  forbids 
den  their  manufadlures.  Addijon.  5.  Objedion  ; 
cavil.— Men  fhould  confider,  that  raifing  difficulties 
concerning  the  myfteries  in  religion,  cannot  make 
them  more  wife,  learned,  or  virtuous.  S*wift. 

•  To  DIFFIDE.  V.  ».  {diffido,  Latin.]    To  dif-  . 
troft ;  to  have  no  confidence  in.— 

With  hope  and  fear 
The  woman  did  the  new  folution  dear : 
The  man  dijfides  in  his  own  augury. 
And  doubts  the  gods.  Dryden, 

*  DIFFIDENCE,  n.f.  [from  dijide.}  i.  Dil- 
truft  ;  want  of  confidence  in  others. — No  man  al-* 
moft  thonght  himfelf  feure,  and  men  durft  fcarce^ 
commune  or  talk  one  with  another;  but  there 
war  a  general  diffidence  every  where.  Bacon. 

Vou  have  brought  fcandal 
To  Ifrael,  diffidenr.^  of  God,  and  doubt 
In  feeble  hearts,  propenfe  enough  before 
l*p  waver.  Milton^ 

2.  Doubt ;  want  of  confidence  in  ourfelves. — \i 
the  evidence  of  its  being,  or  that  this  is  its  true* 
fenfe,  be  only  on  probable  proofs,  our  aflfent  can 
reach  no  higher  than  an  afiurance  or  diffidence^  a< 
rifing  from  the  more  or  leis  apparent  probability 
of  the  proofs.  Locke. — 

Be  filent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  icnfe; 
And  ^ak,  though  fure,  with  feeming  diffident- ^ 

Pope^ 

♦  DIFFIDENT,  aaj.  [from  ^«#u/if;]  i.  Dif^ 
truftful :  doubting^  otlicrs. — 

lie  not  dj/pJent 
Of  wifdom ;  (he  detols  thee  not,  if  thou 
Difmifs  not  her,  whenr  mofl:  thou  need'fl  her 
j^     nigh.  AftJioff. 

— Plinv  fpeaks  of  ;he  Seres,  the  fame  people  with 
the  Chnwfe,  as  being  very  (hy  and  diffident  in  their 
maimer  of  dealing.  Arbutbnot.  i.  Doubtful  ot' 
an  «ttnt,  ufed  of  things ;  uncertain. — t  v^as  real-  ' 
1^  io  diffident  Of  it,  as  to  let.  it  lie  by  me  theft  two 
^rs,  juft  as  you  now  fee  it.  Pope.  3.  Douhttol 
of  himfelf ;  not  confident.— I  am  not  fo  confident 
of  Biy  own  fufficiency  as  not  williDglv.  tOiail^it 
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the  counfel  of  others ;  but  yet  I  am  ndt  fo  ^Z^- 
derh  of  myfolf,  as  brulilhly  to  fiibmit  to  any  man's 
dilates.  Kin^  Charles, — Diftrefs  makes  the  hum- 
ble heirt  diffident,  Cianfi. 

*  To  DfFFIND.  V.  r/.  [diJ>!doj  Latin]  to 
cleave  in  two ;  to  fplit.  Drdl 

DIFFFNITAS.     See  Eota»7V,  Index. 

*  DJFFJSSION.  «.  /.  [dij^Jio,  Lai  J  The  aft 
cJ*^  cleaving  or  fplitting.  DiSf. 

*  DIFFLATION.  7/./  [dij/fare,  Lat.]  The  adt 
of  fcattering:  with  a  blaft  of  wind.  I)L>i, 

*  DIFFLUENCE.  {   n  /*.  [difluo,  Lat.]     Thfe 

*  DIFFLUENCY. )  quality  of  falling  away  on 
all  fides;  the  efit'<5t  of  fluidity;  the  contrary  to 
confiftency. — Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigi- 
dity of  the  air,  whereby  it  acqnireth  no  new  form  ; 
but  rather  a  confiftence  or  determination  of  its 
djffluencyn  and  omitteth  not  its  elTence,  but  condi- 
tion of  fluidity.  Bro^ufn, 

*  DIFFLUEN  r.  rfd,\  [diffluens,  Lat.]  Flowing 
everyway;  not  confifient ;  not  fixed. 

*  biFFORM.  adj.  [Uom  forma.  Lat )  Contrary 
to  uniform;  having  parts  of  different  ftrutliture; 
diflTimilar;  unlike;  irregular:  as  a  dig'orm  flower, 
one  of  which  the  leaves  are  unlike  each  other. — 
The  unequal  refradions  of  difform  rays  proceed 
not  from  any  contingent  irregularities;  fuch  as 
the  veins,  ^ti  uneven  pdlifli,  or  fortuitous  pofition 
of  the  pores  of  glafs.  Ne<ivton, 

DIFFORMIA  FOLIA.     See  Botawy,  GlolTary, 

*  DIFFORMITY.  n.f.  [from  difform?[  Diver- 
fity  oF  form ;  irregularity  ;  difliimilitude. — While 
they  murmur  again  ft  the  prefentdifpofureof  things, 
they  defire  irt  them  a  difforniUy  from  the  primitive 
rule,  and  the  idea  of  that  mind  that  formed  all 
things  beft.  Broqvn. 

DIFFRACTION  OF  Rats.  Sec  Astron6mV, 
Index. 

*  DIFFRANCHISEMENT.  /r./.  l/ravcJ^ife, 
Fr.]  The  a«5f  of  t^^king  away  the  prtvilegesof acity. 

(i.)  ♦  DIFFUSE.  Utffujm,  Lat.)  1.  Scattered; 
widely  fprcad.     a.  Copious;  not  concife. 

(2.")  Diffuse  v^ritinos,  fwch  as  arc  wrote  in  a 
prolix  manner.  Am'ong  h'ftorians,  Salluft  is  reckon- 
ed fentcntious,  and  Livy  ditfufe.  Thus  alfo  a- 
mong  the  orators,  Demoftheues  is  clofe  and  con- 
cife ;  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  is  diftufe. 

*  To  Diffuse,  o/.  a.  ( diffufust  Latin.]  i.  To 
pour  out  upon  a  plane,  fa  that  th^  liquor  may 
rtin  every  way;  to  pour  without  part  re  ular  direc- 
tion.— When  thefe  waters  began"  to  rife  at  firft, 
long  before  tliey  could  fwell  to  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  they  would  dijfufe  themfelves  every 
way.  Burnet's  Theory,  a.  To  fpread  ;  to  fcatter; 
to  difperfe. — No  fed  wants  its  apoftles  to  propa- 
gate and  diffufe  it.  Decay  of  Piety. — 

A  chiicf  renown'd  in  war, 
Whofe  race  fliall  bear  aloft  the  Latin  name. 
And  thro'  the  conqucr'd  world  diffufe  our  faiAe. 

Dryden. 

*- I>l?WSET>.  participial,  a.m.  [from  dj/fu/e.^ 

This  v^^ord  feems  to  have  fignified,  in  Sbakejpeart^ t 

time,'  the  fame  as  wild,  uncouth,  irregular.— 

I^t  them  ffom  forth  a  fawpk  ruih  at  once. 

With  fome  diffufed  fong.  Sbak. 

He  grows  like  favagee, 
To  fwearing  and  ftern  looks,  diffused  attire, 
And  every  thing  that  fecms  unuatural.      $bak. 
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♦DIFFUSEDXY.rt^-o.lfromi^KMl  Wildly; 
difperfedly ;  in  manner  of  that  which  is  fprcad  e- 
very  wav. 

*  DIFFUSEDNESS.  n.  f.  [from  d^u,Jtd?i  The 
(late  of  beinjr  diifufed ;  difperfion. 

*  DIFFUSELY,  adnj^  [from  diffufi?^  i.  Wide- 
ly ;  extenfively.     a.  Copioufly ;  not  concifely. 

DIFFUSI  CAULEs.     See  Botany,  Gloffary. 

(i.)  DIFFUSIBLE,  adj,  Uffufihilis^  Lat.j  capa- 
ble of  being  diffufed,  or  difpcrfed.  This  word 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Engiiih  Di<Sioaary.  It 
was  flrft  ufed  by  the  late  Dr  Brown,  in  17S0,  in 
his  ledtures  on  the  new  fydcm  of  medicine ;  (See 
Brunonian  System,  ^  3^10.)  v^^  afterwards 
in  his  tranflation  of  the  EUmenta  Mediein^t  in  1788, 
wherein  be  divides  ail  the  ftimuli  that  aift  upon 
the  human  body  into  durable  and  dtffujihl:*  Sec 
Stimulus. 

(a.)  Diffusible  stimuli  are  defined  by  Dr 
Brown,  to  be  thofe  **  vehich  pollefs  an  operation 
a-8  much  quicker  and  more  powerful,  than  that 
of  the  articles  of  diet,  which  are  the  durable, 
agreeable  and  proper  flimuli  in  health,  as  their 
alteration  is  of  (horter  duration."  Thefe  he  rank» 
in  proportion  to  their  ftrength  in  the  following 
order,  beginning  with  the  weakeft  :  i.  The  com- 
mon white  and  red  wines :  a.  Madeira,  Canary,- 
and  Sherry:  3.  port:  4-  fpirits:  5.  pure  fpiriu; 
6.  fpirits  repeatedly  redified :  7.  mulk :  %*  vola- 
tile alkali :  9.  camphor :  10.  astber  {  and  i  r.  opi- 
um. {Elem.  Med.  CCC,  and  CCCJL)  In  this  fcale,. 
however,  bt»  exprcHes  fome  upccrtaidty  as  to  the 
exadl  force  of  camphor.- 

(r.)  •  DIFFUSION.  »*/.  rfrom  dt{I'ufe.'\  i- 
Difpcrflon  $  the  fii^te  of  being- fcattcred  every  way, 
—Whereas  all  bodies  adl:  either  by  the  communi- 
cation of  their  natures,  or  by  the  impreffions  and 
figmaturcs  of  their  motions,  the  diffufion  of  fpecii'S 
vifible  feemeth  to  participate  more  of  the  former 
operation,  and  the  fpecics  audible  of  the  latter. 
Bacon*s  Nat.  Hift.—A  iheet  of  ^ery  well  IJeekcd 
marble  paper  did  not  cafl  diilini^  colours  upon 
the  wall,  nor  thro*-/  its  light  with  an  equaW;/- 
fiifion  ;  but  threw  its  beams,  unftained  and  bright, 
to  this  and  that  part  of  the  wall.  Bdyk  on  Cokwru 
2.  Copioiifoefs ;  exuberance  of  ftyle. 

(i.)  Diffusion,  the  difperfion  of  the  fubtile 
effluvia  of  bodies  into  a  kind  of  atmofphere  all 
round  them.  Thus  the  light  diffufed  by  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  iiTues  all  round  from  that  amafing  bo- 
dy of Jire. 

*  IJIFFUSIVE.  adj.  [from  diffu/e.]  u  Having 
ihc  quality  of  fcattering  any  thing  every  way.— 

Di/fiifitfe  of  themfelves,  where-e'er  thy  pafs 
They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  cxpcd: 

Their  valoor  works  like  bodies  on  a  glafs, 
And  does  its  image  on  their  mc;n  project.  Dry^^ 

2.  Scattered;  difperfed;^  having  the  quality  of 
fuffcring  drffufion.--^All  liquid  hod\e%  are  diffuftye;' 
for  their  parts  being  in  motion,  have  no  connexion^ 
but  glide  and  fall  off  any  way.  Burnet. — 

The  ftars  no  longer  overlaid  with  weight, 
Exert  their  heads  from  urderneath  the  mafs, 
And'  ui>wards  ihoot,  and  kindle  as  they  pafs, 
And  with  diffufi've  light  adorn  their  heav'nly 
-.place.      ,  Dryi^ 

3.  Extended,— They  are  not  agreed  among  tbcm- 
iel vcs  where  infdUibility/is  J^K^'  1  Wittllier  in  the 
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pope  alone,  or  a  council  alone,  or  in  both  toge- 
ther, or  in  the  difufive  body  of  Chriflians.  Tiliotj. 

•  DlFFUSl  V\KLY.  ad-v.  [from  diffuji've.]  Wide- 
ly;  extenfively  ;  every  way.- 

•  DIFFUSIVENESS,  n.f.  [from  diffuftve,]  i. 
ExtenlJye;  difperfion ;  the  power  ot  ditj'uling; 
the  ftate  of  being  diftufed.  2.  Want  of  cor.cile- 
pcfs ;  large compafs  of  cxprelTioR. — l*he  fault  that 
1  find  with  a  modem  legend,  is  its  diffufi^venefs : 
you  hare  fometimes  the  whole  fide  of  a  medal  o- 
?er  ran  with  it.  Addifcn^ 

DIG,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  country  of 
Mewat,  65  miles  S^  cf  Delhi. 

(i.)  ♦  To  Dig.  v. a,  preiev. dug^  or  d/gj^d;  part, 
pair,  dug^  or  digged,  [dict  Sax.  a  ditch  ;  dygtr^  Da- 
rifti,  to  dig.]  I.  To  piece  with  a  fpade.— Then 
fiid  he  unto  me,  Son  of  man,'^/i*-  now  in  the  wall ; 
and  when  i  had  digged  in  the  wail,  1  beheld  a  door. 
Ezek.  a.  To  form  by  digging,— Seek  with  heart 
tod  mouth  to  build  up  -  the  walls  of  Jerufalem, 
vhich  you  have  broken  down ;  and  to  fill  up  the 
nines  that  you  have  dig  fed  by  craft  and  fubtlety, 
to  overthrow  the  lame.  fflfitgifi^—Hc  built  towciis 
in  the  defart,  and  digged  many  wells ;  for  he  had 
much  c;ittle.  a  Citron,  xxvi.  10.  3.  To'  cultivate 
the  ground  by  turning  it  with  a  fpade. — The  wails 
of  your  garden,  without  their  furniture,  look  as 
in  M  thoTe  of  your  houfe ;  fo  that  you  cannot  dig 
up  your  garden  too  often.  Temple, — 

Be  6rft  to  dig  the  ground,  be  firft  to  bum 

The  branches  iopt.  Dry  den, 

4.  To  pierce  with  a  fliarp  point.— 

A  ray'nous  vulture  in  his  open'd  fide, 
Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  try'd ; 
Still  for  the  growing  liver  digg'd  his  breaft. 
The  growing  liver  ftill  fupply'd  the  feaft.  Drjd» 

5.  To  gain  by  digging. — It  is  digged  out  of  even 
the  bigheft  mountains,  and  all  parts  of  the  earth 
antingently  ;  as  the  pyrkes.  PVood/ioard' — 

Nor  was  the  ground  alone  requir'd  to  bear 
Her  annual  income  to  the  crooked  ihare : 
But  greedy  mortals,  rummaging  her  ft  ore. 
^'ig^d  firom  her  entrails  firit  the  precious  ore. 

Dryden* 
(*.)  •  7p  Dig.  V.  «.    To  work  with  a  fpade ; 

to  work  in  making  holes,  or  turning  the  ground. 

-^They  long  for  death,  but  it  cometh  not  %  and 

i/jf  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treafures.  Jobt  iii.  ai. 

;-The  Italians  have  often  dug  into  lands  defcribed 

in  old  authors^   as  the   places  where   ftatues  or 

obeliiks  ftood,  and  feldom  failed  of  fuccefs.  Addi- 

f(^4  Travels. 
(3)  •  To  Dig  up.  v.  a.    To  throw  up   that 

which  is  covered  with  earth. — 

If  I  digf^d  up  their  forelfethers  graves. 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  phains. 
It  would  not  flake  mine  ire.  SbakeJ^. 

DIGAMMA,  t^tff^y   Gr.l  the  letter  F,   fo 

called  becaufe  it  feems  to  reprefent  a  double  Gam- 

101  r. 

•  DIGAMY.  «./.  piy«M*i«.]  Second  marriage; 
WMTiagctoa  fecond  w  ife  after  the  death  of  the  firfl: 
^^gamy^  having  tWQ  wivesatonce, — Dr  Champny 
oniy  proves,"  that  archbilhop  Cranmer  was  twice 
niaTricd ;  which  is  not  denied ;  but  brings  nothing 
to  prove  that  fnch  bigamy  or  digamy  rather  dc- 
P^«  a  bifhop  of  the  lawful  ufc  of  his  power  of 
ordaining.  Bi/hop  Ferae. 
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DIGARPA,  a  lake  of  llaly,  in  the  ci-devant 
province  of  Rrefciuio,  now  included  in  the  de- 
piruneiit  of  Mil.i;  aboiii  i8  rniiea  N.  of  Brefcia. 

DiGASTUlCUS.    See  Anatomy,  J  ^01. 

Ci.)  DIGBY,  a  town  of  Nova  Scoria,  on  the 
SE.  fide  of  Annapolis  bay,  18  miles  SVV.  of  Anna- 
polis, ami  ^^  N.  by  E.  of  Yarmouth.  It  is  one 
of  the  malt  conliderable  of  the  New  fettlements  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

( i.)  DiGBY,  a  village  in  Lincblnfhir?. 

(3.)  DiGBY,  Sir  Kenelm,  an  iiluftrious author 
and  l^atefman  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  de- 
fc?ndcd  of  an  ancient  family  in  Englmd,  His 
great  grandfather,  accompanied  by  fix  of  his  bro- 
riiers,  fought  valiantly  at  Bofworth field  on  the  iide 
of  Henry  VII.  agamfl:  the  ufurper  Richard  111^ 
But  l)is  father,  Everard,  was  beheaded  W>v  bein;? 
engaged  in  the  gun-powder  plot  againrt  king  James 
I.  The  fon  wiped  oft'  that  ftain,  and  was  reftored 
to  his  cflate.  King  Charles  I.  made  him  gentle- 
man of  the  bed-chamber,  comraiffionerof  the  navy, 
and  governor  of  Trinity  houfe.  He  granted  hrm 
letters  of  reprifals  againfl:  the  Venetians,  by  virtue 
whereof  he  took  fevcral  prizes  with  a  fmall  fleet. 
He  fought  the  Venetians  near  the  port  of  Scande- 
roon,  and  bravely  made  his  way  through  them 
with  his  booty.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  iearningj 
and  tranflated  feveral  authors  into  Englifti ;  and 
his  "  Treatife  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  and  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  difcovers  great  pene- 
tration and  extenfive  knowledge.  He  applied  him- 
felf  to  chemiftry;  sind  found  out  feveral  ufeful  me- 
dicines, which  he  gave  freely  aw.iy  to  people  of 
all  forts,  efpecially  to  the  poor.  He  indulged  a 
whim,  however,  refpe<5ling  a  fympathetic  powder 
for  the  cure  of  wounds  at  adiftance ;  his  difcourfe 
concerning  which  made  a  great  noife  for  a  while. 
He  had  conferences  with  Des  Cartes  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  foul.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars,  he  exerted  himfelf  vigoroufly  in  the  king's 
caufe ;  but  he  was  afterwards  imprifoned,  by  or- 
der of  the  parliament,  in  Winchefler  houfe,  and 
had  leave  to  depart  thence  in  1643-  He  after- 
wards compounded  for  his  eftate,  but  was  orderr 
cd  to  leave  the  nation ;  when  he  went  to  France, 
and  was  fent  on  two  erabaffies  to  Pope  Innocent 
X.  from  the  queen,  widow  of  Charles  I.  whofe 
chancellor  be  then  w^as.  On  the  reftoration  of 
Charles  II.  he  returned  to  London  ;  where  he  died 
in  1665,  aged  60. 

•  DIGERENT.  adj.  Idigerens,  Lat.]  That 
which  has  the  ;.uwer  of  digeftingi  or  caufing  di- 
geftion.  Di3. 

DIGES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Yonne,  6  miles  NW.  of  Toonerre. 

(i.)  *  DIGEST.  «./.  [digejlo,  Lat.]  The  pan- 
der of  the  civil  law,  containing  the  opinions  of 
the  ancient  lawyers. — I  had  a  purpofe  to  make  a 
particular  digrjl  or  recompilement  to  the  laws  of 
mine  own  nation.  Bacon. — Laws  in  the  di^^eft  ihew 
that  the  Romans  applied  themfelves  to  trade.  Ar* 
butbnot  on  Coins, 

(a.)  Digest,  Digestum,  is  a  collection  of  the 
Roman  laws,  ranked  and  digefted  under  proper 
titles  by  order  of  the  emperor  Juftinian.  'i  hat 
prince  gave  his  chancellor  Triboniarus  a  commil^ 
fion  for  this  purpofe  ;  who  in  confcquence  thtro- 
ofj  chofe  fixtcen  jurifconfulti,  or  lawyers^  to  work 

^cffgiiedbyUOOgieP"" 
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ppoTi  the  fjime.    Thefe,  accordingly  took  out  the    in/thnot.    3.  A  ftrong  veflel  or  engine,  ODOtM 
hrft  and  fineft  decifions  from  the  aoco  volumes  of   by  "M.  Piipin,  wherein  to  boily  with  a  t^  Atob^ 
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Thefe,  accordingly  took  out  the    bmbnot. 


the  ancient  jurifconfulti,  aod  reduce4  them  all  in- 
to  one  body  ;  which  was  publifhcd  A.  D.  SoZ^ 
jLinder  the  name  of  the  Di^tft,  To  this  the  em- 
peror gave  the  force  of  a  law,  by  a  letter  at  the 
head  of  the  work,  which  ferves  it  as  a  preface. 
The  Digeft  makes  the  firlt  part  of  the  Roman  law^ 
and  the  firft  part  of  the  corpus  or  body  of  the  ci- 
vil law  contained  in  50  books.  It  was  tranAated 
into  Greek  under  the  fame  emperor,  arid  called 
Pand^Ba."  See  Pandects.  Cujrs  fays,  that  JDi- 
geji  is  a  common  name  for  all  books  difpofed  in  a 
good  order  and  economy ;  and  hence  TertulHan 
calls  the  Gofpd  of  St  Luke  a  Digeft.  Hence  alio 
abridgements  of  the  common  law  are  denominated 
'lii^cfts  of  the  numerous  cafes,  arguments,  readings, 
pleadings,  &c.  difperfed  in  the  year  books  arid  o- 


heat,  any  bony  fubftances^  To  as  to  reduce  tbna 
into  a  fluid  ft  ate.  Quincy^  4.  That  which  caulei 
or  ftrengtheus  the  concodive  power.— Rice  ig  of 
excellent  ufe  for  all  illneffes  of  the  ftomach,  agrot 
rcftorer  of  health,  and  a  great  digefter,  Tempk, 

*  DIGESTIBLE,  adj.  [from  d'tge/l.]  Thit 
which  is  capable  of  being  Cigeftejd  or  conceded 
in  the  ftomach. — Thofe  medicines  that  purge  bf 
ftool  are,  at  the  firft  not  ddgefiib-e  by  the  ftomach, 
and  therefore  move  immediately  downwards  u) 
the  guts.  Bacon^4  N^iU  Hifi. 

(1.)  *  DIGESTION.  If  /.  [from  dij^J.]  i.  Tbe 
adl  of  digefting  or  concoding  food  in  theftomacbi 

Kow  good  digeflim  W^ts  on  appetite. 

And  health  on  both.  Sbakefp,  MadUb, 

— I>fgeJion  is  a  fermentation  begun,  bwaufethtfe 


Xher  reports  and  books  of  law,   reduced  under    all  the  requifites  of  fuch  a  feroientation^  be;it,2tr, 


proper  heads.  The  firft  was  that  of  Statham, 
V;hich  comts  as  low  as  Henry  VI.  That  of  Fitz- 
^erbert  was  publilhed  in  1516;  Brook's  in  1573, 
of  which  Hughe's,  pubhfhed  ifi  1663,  is  a  feqUel. 
iRoll?,  Danvers,  and  Nelfon,  have  alfo  publiihed 
pi-k'fts  or  abridgements  of  this  kind,  including 
the  cafes  of  later  days;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  New-Abridgement,  Viner  s  Abrrdgements,  &c. 

(i.^  •  To  PIGEST.  V.  a.  Idigrro,  digeftunty 
Lat.]  I.  To  diftribute  into  various  claflcs  or  re- 
pofitories;  to  range  or  difpofe  methodically.  2. 
To  ciMicod  in  the  ftomach,  fo  as  that  the  various 
panicles  of  food  may  be  applied  to  their  proper 
life. — 
'        If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  diftemper. 

Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  low  fl.air  we  ftretch 
our  eye. 

When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  fwallow'd,  and 
d't^cfiM  ' 

Appear  ?  Sknkefp.  Henry  V. 

Each  then  has  organs  to  digeft  his  food  ; 

One  to  beget,  and  one  receive  the  brood.  Prior, 
5 .  To  foften  by  heat,  as  in  a  boiler,  or  in  a  dtinp- 
bill :  a  chemical  terra.  4.  To  range  methodically 
'n  the  mind  5  to  apply  knowledge  by  meditation 
to  its  proper  ufe.-- 

Chofen  friends,  with  fenfe  refin'd, 

Learning  digeficd  well.    *  Tbomfon. 


;^nd  motiou  :  but  it  is  not  a  complete  ferroeotaiioa 
becaufe  that  requires  a  greater  time  than  the  cond^ 
nuance  of  the  aliment  in  the  ftciAach :  vegeuhir 
putrefa(^tion  refemblcs  very  much  Siuxm^i  digefis^ 
Arbutbttvt  on  jiiwieniJ*—  Quantity  of  foodcaoBQt 
be  determined  by  meafurcs  and'  wdgbts,  or  ai^ 
general  Leifian  rules ;  but  muft  vary  with  the  vii 
goar  or  decays  of  age  of  of  health,  and  the  uie  fl( 
difufeofair  or  of  cxercife,  jritb  the  chaoses  0 
appetite  ;  and  then,  by  what  every  man  may  fiai 
or  fufpcA  of  the  prefent  ftrenglh  or  weakm-ft  d 
^igejlion.  Temple, — Every  morfej.  to  a  fiitisfied 
hunger,  is  only  a  new  labour  to  a  tired  dhffin^ 
South,  1,  The  preparation  of  matter  by  a  cbeni 
cal  heat.7-We  conceive,  indeed,  that  a  periW 
good  concodUon,  or  digefupn,  or  matantion «l 
fomc  metals,  will  produce  gold,  baeori' s  Nat.B^ 
Did  chymick  chance  the  furnaces  prepsit}  ' 
Raife  all  tl.e  labour  houfes  of  the  air, 
And  lay  crude  vapours  in  digtftuM  there.  ' 

3.  Redu<f^ion  to  a  plan  ;  the  ad  of  methodtfiof 
the  maturation  of  a  deftgiu — ^Thc  dkgepw  of  tiK 
counfeii  in  Sweden  is  made  in  (irnatr,  coniifti^ 
of  forty  counfellors,  who  are  generally  tbe  giwl 
eft  men.  TcmpU,  4-  The  adt  c£  difpoting  a  woila 
or  fore  to  generate  matter.— The  firft  ftage^ 
healing,  or  the  difcharge  of  matter*  is  by  (luseoa 


5.  To  reduce  to  any  plan,  fcheme,  or  method.^    called  digeftion.  Sharp* sSurgfry. 


Our  play 
I.eaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firftlings  of  thofe  broils^ 
'Ginning  i'  th'  middle:  ftarting  thence  away, 
T©  what  may  be  digefted  in  a  piay.         Shakrfp, 
f>.  To  receive  with  loathing  or.  repugnance  ;  not 
to  rcjc<!t. — The  pleafance  of  numbers  is,  that  rude- 
nt^fb  and  htrbarifm  mfght  the  better  talte  and  i//;^r^ 
the  Iclfons  of  civility.  Peacbam,     7    ~ 
and  enjoy; — 

Cornwall  and  Albany, 


See  Anatoii% 


(2.}  Digestion^  §  i.  def,  j, 
Indfx, 

(3,)  Digestion,  §  i.  d^f,  3.    See  CHEiiisni| 
Index. 

<i.)  *  DIGESTIVE,  adj.  Ifirom  digeji,]  1.H1; 
ving  the  power  to  caufe  digeftioo,  orto  ftreBgtk*^ 
the  ftomach. — A  chilifa^ory  menftniuin,  or  a^ 
To  receive  gejlhje  preparation,  drawn  from  Ipectes  or  ffl*»'T 
duals,  whofe  ftomacbs  pef:aliariy  difiolve  lapidibaf 
bodies.  B^o<wn*s  Yuigar  Erroursm    %.  CapaWe^^ 


With  my  two  daug  hters  d  o  wcis,  ^;^f;ff  the  third,  beat  to  foften  and  fubdue. — The  earth  vsAm^ 

Shake/p,  were  in  that  very  ft  ate  j  the  one  a€livc,  pien*fc 

fi.  [In  chlrurgery]     To  difpofe  a  wound  to  ge-  ami  digefii've  by  its  heat ;  the  other  paiDve,«tfI^ 

ntrate  pr.s  in  order  to  a  cure.  tive,  and  ftored  with  nrateriais  for  fucfe  a  pro^ 

(2.)  *  To  Digest.  'ii,n.   To  generate  matted  as  tion.  Hale.    3.  Methodiling,  adjuftiop  — 
a  v\  (TUTid,  and  tend  to  cure  it.  To  bufinefs,  ripcn'd  by  dige^iveihw^i^i 

*  DIGESTER,  n./.  [from  digeji.]     i.  He  that  "     This  future  rule  is  into  method  brooifhi.  i^ 
div!cf>s  or  diipofes.  3.  He  that  digefts  or  concocts,        (».)  *  Digestive.  n,J,  [from  ^geft'\  Amfl** 

his  fco-l. — People  that  a:e  bilious  and  fet,  rather  cation  which  difpofes  a  wound  to geocratc©^* 

thjin'lcan,  arc  great  CoIctj  and  ill  dhejiers,  Ar*  -^I  djrefied  it  with  dig^Jiwh    f^tjm,f  ^*^ 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC^"'    v. 
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(3.)  Digestive  Sy  in  medicine^  ftich  remedies 
u  itrengtheo  and  increafe  the  tone  of  the  ftomach* 
and  affift  in  the  digeftion  of  fcod.  To  this  clais 
belong  all  llomachica  and  itrtngthenersy  or  cor- 
rohurants. 

•  DIGpSTURE.  i».  /.  Concodtion  :  not  ufed. 
—Neither  tie  y^ourfelf  always  to  eat  meats  of  eafy 
digf/hre ;  fuch  as  veal  fweetbreads.  Htirvef. 

'  DIGGER,  fi.  /.  Ifrom  4lig.]  One  that  opens 
the  ground  vith  a  fpade. — When  we  vifited  mines, 
ve  have  been  told  by  di^ers^  that  even  when  the 
jky  feemcdclear,  there  would  fuddenlyarife  a  fteam 
ia  thick,  that  it. would  put  out  their  candles.  Boyle, 

DIGGES  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  S.fide  of 
Hudfon's  Straits.  Lon.  78.  50.  W.  Lat.  6a.  41.  N. 

DiGGES WORTH,  at05*i  in  Northumberland. 

DIGGING,  among  miners,  is  appropriated  to 
tiK  operation  of  fireeing  any  kind  of  ore  from  the 
bed  or  ftratum  in  which  it  lies,  where  every  (Iroke 
cf  their  tools  turns  to  account :  in  contradiftinc- 
iioQ  to  the  openings  made  in  fearch  of  or^j  whiph 
ire  called  baUbest  or  effay  batebes  ;  and  the  opera- 
tion itfclf,  tracinj^  of  mints^  or  batcbing.  When 
1  bed  of  ore  is  difcovered,  the  bee le- men  free 
|be  ore  from  the  follils  around  it ;  and  the  ihove?- 
ven. throw  it  from  one  fhamble  to  another,  till  it 
teaches  the  mouth  of  the  hatch.  In  fome  ipincs, 
p  lave  the  expence  as  well  as  fatigue  of  the  ihovcl- 
«ien,  they  raife  the  ore  by  means  of  a  winder  iaind 
|iro  backets,  one  of  which  goes  up  as  the  other 
coioes  down. 

•  *  To  DIGHT.  V.  <?•  [dihtany  to  prepare,  to  re- 
|ulate,  Saxon  ]  1.  To  drefb ;  to  deck ;  to  bedeck  ; 
to  embellifti ;  to  adorn.  It  feems  always  to  (ignify 
the  paft  ;  the  participle  paiTive  is  Mgbh  as  Mgbted 
|oHudibras  is  perhaps  improper.— 

Juft  fo  the  proud  infulting  lafs 

Anay'd  and  digbtti  Uudibras.  Hudibras* 

S.  To  put  on.— 

On  his  head  his  dreadful  hat  he  digbu 

Which  maketh  him  invifible  to  light.    Hubberd, 

(x.;DIGHTON,  a  townflaip  of  MalTachuietts, 
ID  Briftol  county,  containing,  in  ^797,  about  436 
houfesand  1793  inhabitants. 

(sO  DiGHTON,  a  town  in  the  above  townfhip, 
7  miles  from  Taunton,  and  so  from  Wan-en. 
'    (3*  4-)   DiCHTON,   two  towns  in  YorUhirei 
1.  N.  of  Northallerton :  i.  N.  of  Skipworth. 

(iODiGMTON,  NORTH,  j  %  villages  in  Yorkfl). 

(6 )  DiGHTON,  SOUTH,  \  N.  of  Wctherby. 

(i.)  •  DIGIT.  «./.  W«/w,  Lat.]  i.  The  mea- 
fufe  of  length  containmg  ^  of  an  inch.— If  the  in- 
irerted  tube  of  mercury  be  but  %$  digits  high,  or 
foanewhat  more,  the  quickiilver  will'  not  fall,  but 
lemain  fuft^ended  in  the  tube,  becaule  it  cannot 
Jr«f«  thenibjacent  mercury  with  fo  great  a  force 
H  doth  the  incumbent  fpring  of  the  air,  reach- 
ing thence  to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere.  Boy  It*  s 
Spring  oftbe  Air.  a.  The  twelfth  part  of  the  di- 
■imeter  of  the  fun  or  moon.  3.  Any  of  the  num- 
'  Wb  exprefled  by  iingle  figures :  any  number  to 
Jen :  fo  called  from  counting  upon  the  fingers. — 
'  Kot  only  the  numbers  feven  and  nine,  frop[i  con- 
fii'erations  abftnife,  have  been  extolled  by  moft, 
'but  all  or  mofi  of  other  digit » have  been  as  myfti- 

•  wily  applauded*  t^rtwfn'i  Vulgar  Errours, 

'  li.^  Djgit,  in  aftronomy,  (§  i.  def.  4.)  ufed  to 
cxprcfs  the  quantity  of  an  eclipfe.  fhus  ap  ecHpfe 


18  faid  to  be  of  fix  digits,  when  fix  of  thefe  parts 
are  hid. 

(3.)  Digit^  is  alfo  a  meafure  taken  from  the 
breadth  of  the  finger.  It  is  properly  three  4th8  of 
an  inch,  s^nd  contains  the  meafure  of  four  barley- 
corns Laid  breadthwife. 

.  DIGITALIS,  Fo^-GLoyE  :  A  genus  of  the  an* 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  thedidynamia  claf<^ 
of  plants;  and  iu  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  aSth  order,  Luridx.  The  caJyx  is  quin- 
quepartite  ;  the  corolla  companulatcd,  qui nquefid^ 
and  ventricofe ;  the  capfule  ovate  and  bilocular. 
There  are  fix  fpecies ;  rive  of  which  are  hardy, 
herbacequs,  biennial,  and  perennial  plants,  and 
the  lixth  a  tender  Ihrubby  exotic.  The  herba- 
ceous fpecies  rife  two  or  three  feet  high,  crowned 
with  fpikes  of  yellow  iron-coloured  or  purple 
flowers.  The  fhi-ubby  fort  rifes  5  or  6  feet  high, 
having  fpear-fhaped  rough  leaves,  4  or  5  inches 
long,  and  half  as  broad ;  the  branches  being  all 
terminated  with  flowers  growing  in  loofe  fpikes- 
All  the  fpecies  are  eaiily  raifcd  by  feeds.  An  oint- 
ment made  of  the  flowers  of  purple  fox  glove  and 
May  butter,  is  much  commended  by  fome  phyfi- 
Cians  for  fcrophulous  ulcers  which  run  much  and 
are  full  of  matter.  Taken  internally,  this  plant  is 
a, violent  pui-gative  and  emetic  ;  and  is  therefor^ 
only  to  be  adminifjcred  to  robuft  conflitutions. 
The  country  people  iu  England  frequently  ufe  a 
decoction  of  it  with  pol^-pody  of  the  oak  in  epi-, 
Jcptic  fits.  An  infufion  of  two  drams  of  the  leaf 
in  a  pint  of  water,  given  in  half. ounce  dofes  every 
two  hours  or  fo,  till  it  begin  to  puke  or  purge,  is 
recommended  in  dropfy,  particularly  that  of  the 
breail.  It  is  faid  to  have  produced  an  evacuation 
of  water  fo  copious  and  fudden,  in  afcites,  by  llool 
and  urine,  that  the  comprelHon  of  bandages  was 
found  necelFary.  The  plentiful  ufe  of  diluents  is 
ordered  during  its  operation.  The  remedy,  hew- 
ever,  is  inadmilTible  in  very  weakly  patients.  But 
befides  being  given  in  infufion,  it  has  aifo  l>een 
employed  in  fubftance.  And  when  taken  at  bed- 
time to  the  extent  of  i,  a,  or  3  grains  of  the  dried 
powder,  it  often  in  a  fhort  time  operates  as  a  very 
powerful  diuretic,  without  producing  any  oth^r 
evacuation.  Even  this  quaiitity,  however,  will 
fomctimes  excite  very  fevera' vomiting,  and  that 
too  occurring  unexpedcdly.  During  its  opera- 
tion it  has  often  very  remarkable  influence  in  ren- 
dering the  pulfe  (lower ;  and  it  frequelitly  excites 
very  confiderable  vertigo,  and  an  atfe^ftionof  viiion. 
FoX'glove  has  of  late  alfo  been  employed  in  fome 
inHances  of  haemoptyfis  of  phthilis,  and  of  maniaj, 
with  apparent  good  effects  :  but  its  ufe  in  theiV 
difeafes  is  much  Ids  common  than  in  dropfy. 

•  DIGITATED,  adj.  [from  disitvs,  Latin.] 
Branched  out  into  divibons  like  firfgers  ;  as  a//.x;- 
tated  teaf  is  a  leaf  compofed  of  many  fmall  leaver, 
•^For  animals  multifidous,  or  fuch  as  are  digit  a* 
ted,  or  have  feveral  divifions  in  their  feet,  theie 
are  but  two  that  are  uniparous ;  that  is,  men  and 
elephants.  Brotiut'j  Fulmar  Err  curs, 

DIGITATUM  FOLiL'M.    See  Botany,  Clcfi 

*  DIGLADIATION.  «./.  [dighdatio,  Latm.l 
A  combat  with  fvvords;  any  quarrel  or  conteil-.— 
Ariftotlc  feems  purpofely  to  intend  the  cbcrilhin^ 
of  controverfial  digladiationst  by  his  own  affedioij 
of  an  intricate  oblcurity,  Clamille's  Scr!>f$s9 

*  Digitized  by  Cj©A^I-Yi*H, 
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BIGLYPII,  in  architefturc,  a  kind  of  imperfect 
4riglyph,  confole,  or  the  like  :  with  |:\vo  channeU 
pr  engravings  cither  circular  or  angular. 

DIGNAC,  a  town  of  Fr?ncc,  in  the  department 
of  Chaiente,  7  miles  S.  of  Ang'oulefme. 

(lO  DIGNAN,  orDiGNANO,  a  fertile  diftrift 
of  lltria,  abounding  in  corn,  wine,  wood,  gums, 
marble,  filh,  game,  &c.  It  has  4,600  inhabi- 
tants. 

(a.)  DiGNAN,  a  conGderablc  town  of  the  above 
diltri(5t,  about  3  miles  from  the  fea.  Lon.  31.  40. 
E.  Ferro.  Lat.  ah-  10.  N- 

DIGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
cf  the  Lower  Alps,  and  ci-devant  province  of 
3Vovence,  famous  for  the  baths  near  it.  It  is  Test- 
ed on  the  river  Marderie,  cr  on  the  river  Eleonc, 
according:  to  Dr  Brooks  and  John  Walker.  It 
contains  about  3000  inhabitants  ;  and  lies  2S  miles 
S.  of  Apt,  and  30  S.  by  W.  of  £rabrun.  Lon.  6» 
11.  F.  Lat.  44.  lo-  N. 

♦  DTCNIFICATION.  «./.  [from  ^ignif/.]  Ex- 
altation.—1  grant  that  where  a  noble  and  ancient 
defcent  and  merit  meet  in  any  man,  U  is  a  double 
iii^nificrtwn  of  that  perfon.  IVnhoti's  jln^ler. 

*  DIGNIFIED,  ndj,  [from  dignify.]  Invefted 
jwith,  fo  rf  dignity  ;  it  is  ufovl  chiefly  of  the  clergy. 
—Abbots  are  ftiled  digmjird  clerks,  as  having  Ibme 


dignity  in  the  church.  Aylifs^s  Parergon. 

■*  7o  DIONJFY.  V.  a.  [Irom  dignw,  and//7«o, 
Latin.J  i.  To  advance;  to  prefer;  to  exalt.  Ufed 
chiefly  of  the  clergy,  a.  To  honour;  to  adorn 5 
to  give  lull  re  to. — 

Such  a  d.iy. 
So  fought,  fo  follow'd,  and  fo  fairly  won, 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times, 
Since  Cacfar's  fortunes.  Sijaktfpeare^s  fienry  IV. 

Not  that  we  thjnk  us  worthy  fuch  ^  gu/e ft. 
But  your  worth  will  ^//^«;/jr  our  teaft.  Hrn  Jonf 
*  DIGNITARY. /j./.lfr'om^i>«wj,  Latin.]  A 
/clergyman  advanced  to  fome  dignity,  to  fome  rank 
:ilK)\e  tliat  of  a  parochial  prie/V  — If  there  be  any 
dgnitariest  whofe  preferments  are  perhaps  not 
liable  to  the  accufation  of  fupcrfluity,  they  may 
be  perfons  of  fuperior  merit.  Swift, 

(i.)  *  DIGNITY,  n.  f.  [dimtas,  Lat-l  x.  Rank 
of  elevation. — Angels  are  not  any  where  fpoken 
fo  highly  of  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour  JcfusChrift, 
and  are  not  in  dignity  equal  ito  him.  Hooker. 
a.  Grandeur  of  mien ;  elevation  of  afpedt.— Some 
men  have  a  native  dignity^  which  will  procure 
^hem  more  regard  by  a  look,  than  others  can  ob- 
tain by  the  mod  imperious  commands.  Cfari/fa, 

3.  Aflvancement ;  preferment ;  high  place. — 

Fafter  than  fpring  time  Ihow'rs  comes  thought 
on  thought, 
And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity.  Sbahf 

For  thofc  (.fold, 
Andthcfc  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them.  Sbak, 

4.  [Among  ecclclialticks.]  By  a  dignity  we  under- 
fland  that  promotion  or  prtfcrment  to  which  any 
jurifdii^ion  is  annexed,  jiyhfffs  Porerg*  5.  Max- 
ims ;  B»neral  principles;  xu^iai'iilat — The  fcicnces 
concluding  from  digmtics,  and  principles  known 
by  themfclves,  receive  no  fatisfadtion  from  pro- 
bable realons,  much  lefs  from  bare  afl'evcrations. 
Brown*  6.  [In  aftrology.]  The  pfanct  is  in  dig- 
uiy  when  it  is  in  any  tign. 
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(2  )  Dignity,  {§  i^dff  i,  3,)  as  applied  to  the 
titles  of  noblemen,  flgnifies  honour  and  authority. 
And  dignity  may  be  divided  into  fuperior  and  in- 
ferior ;  as  the  titles  of  duke,  marquis,  eari,  baror, 
&c.  are  the  higheft  names  of  dignity ;  and  thole 
of  baronet,  knight,  feijeant  at  law,  Sec.  the  low- 
eft.  Nobility  only  can  give  fo  high  a  name  of 
dignity  as  to'  fupply  the  want*  of  a  fumame  in  le- 
gal proceedings ;  and  as  the  omifiion  of  a  name 
of  dignity  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  a  writ, 
&c.  fa  jt  may  be  where  a  peer  who  has  more  than 
one  name  of  dignity,  is  not  named  by  the  Molt 
Noble.  No  temporal  dignity  of  any  foreign  na-i 
tion  cat!  give  a  man  a  higher  title  here  than  that 
of  Esquire.  The  f.rft  pcrfonal  dignity  after  the 
nobility  is  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  George,  or 
of  the  garter,  ftrft  inftituted  by  Edward  III.  A.  D. 
i.U4»  Next  ( but  not  till  after  certain  official  dig- 
nities, as  privy-counfellors,  the  chancellors  of  the 
exchequer  and  duchy  of  Laucafter,  the  chief  n«f- 
tice  of  the  king's  bench,  the  mafter  of  the  rolts, 
and  the  other  Englifti  judges,)  follows  a  kni^ibt 
k'wneret ;  who  indeed,  by  ftatues  5  Richard  11. 
ftat.  2,  c.  4»  and  14  Richard  II,  c.  xi,  is  ranked 
next  after  barons ;  and  his  precedence  lv?fore  the 
younger  fons  of  vifcounts  was  confirmed  by  order 
of  king  James  I.  But  to  intitle  hlni  to  this  rank, 
he  muft  have  been  created  by  ihe  king  in  perfon, 
in  the  field,  under  the  royal  banners,  in  time  of 
open  war  ;  eUe  he  ranks  after  baronets  :  who  are 
the  next  in  order :  which  title  is  a  dii^nity  of  inhe- 
ritance, created  by  letters  patent,  and  ufaally  def- 
cendible  to  the  iflue  male.  See  Baronets,  $  i-4- 
Next  follow  knights  of  the  Bath,  See  Bath,  J  JH, 
N"*  7.  The  laft  of  thefe  inferior  nobility  arc 
knights  bachelors ;  the  moft  ancient,  though  tlic 
loweft,  order  of  knightho'jd  amongft  us.  Sec 
Bachelor,  §  a,  8.  The  above,  with  thofe enu- 
merated under  the  article  Nobility,  Sir  Edward 
Coke  fays,  are  all  the  names  of  i//g-w<j»  jn  tliis  king- 
dom ;  KsQViREs  and  Gentlemen  being  only 
names  of  *v&orJhip,  But  before  thefe  laft  the  he- 
ralds rank  all  colonels,  ferjeants  at  lav,  and  docr 
tors  of  law,  phyfic,  and  divinity. 

(3,)  Dignity,  in  the  human  charader,  tbeop- 
pofite  of  Meanness.  Man  is  endued  with  a 
SEN  sE  of  the  worth  and  excellence  of  his  natural 
he  deems  it  more  perfeft  than  that  of  the  other 
beings  around  him ;  and  he  perceives  that  the 
perfe<flion  of  bis  nature  confifts  in  virtue,  parti- 
cularly in  virtues  of  the  higheft  rank.  To  ex- 
prefs  that  fenfe,  the  term  dignity  is  appropn- 
ated.  Further,  to  behave  with  dignity,  and  to 
rcft-ain  from  all  mean  anions,  is  felt  to  be,  not  a 
virtue  only,  but  a  duty :  it  is  a  duty  every  man 
owes  to  hirofclf.  By  adting  in  that  manner,  he 
attraifts  love  and  efteem  :  by  acting  meanly,  or  be- 
low himfelf,  he  is  difapproved  and  contemned. 
This  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  reaches 
even  our  pleafures  and  amufements.  If  they  co- 
large  the  mind  by  raifing  grand  or  elevated  cmo* 
tions.  or  if  they  humanize  the  nrind  by  exeraftg 
our  fympathy,  they  are  approved  as  fuiteil  to  the 
dignity  of  our  nature ;  if  they  contrad  the  m"» 
by  fixing  it  on  trivial  objeds,  they  Jtff  conteroneo 
as  nul  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature.  Henc^ 
in  general,  every  occupation,  whether  ^^^     . 
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imolement,  that  correfpocds  to  the  dignity  of 
man,  is  termed  manly ;  and  every  occupation  be- 
low his  nature,  is  termed  cbildijh.  Hence  the  plea- 
furcs  of  the  underftanding,  poflefs  a  hij^h  rank  in 
jtoint  of  dignity.  Of  this  every  ore  W\\\  be  fen- 
fible,  when  he  coniider?  the  important  truths  that 
have  been  laid  open  by  fcicnce ;  fuch  as  general 
tjieorems,  and  the  general  laws  that  govern  the 
material  and  ixroral  wortds.  The  pleafures  of  the 
Qflderftanding  are  fuited  to  man  as  a  rational  and 
contemplative  beinT)  and  they  tend  not  a  little  to 
CBQoble  his  nature;  even  to  the  Deity  he  ftretches 
\k  contemplations,  which,  in  the  difcotery  of  in- 
fiolte  power,  wifdom,  and  benevolence,  atford  de- 
light of  the  mo(t  exalted  kind.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  fine  arts,  ftudied  as  a  rational  fcience,  af- 
fenl  entertain mexrt  of  great  dignity ;  fuperior  far 
to  what  they  jifibrd  as  a  fubjeft  of  tafte  merely. 
But  contemplation,  hov^ever  valuable  in  Ttfelf,  is 
diieOy  refpcded  as  fubfervient  to  a<ftion  ;  for  man 
it  intended  to  be  more  aa  adive  than  a  contem- 
plative being.  He  accordingly  (hows  more  dignity 
in  adion  tha^  in  contepipiation :  generofity,  mag- 
lanimity,  heroifm^  raife  bischaraAer  to  the  highcft 
pitch :  thefe  bcft  exprefs  the  dignity  of  his  nature. 
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DlGOVlLLE,  a  town  of  France,  intht  de-" 
partment  of  the  Channel ;  4  m.  E.  of  Cherburg. 

*  To  DIGRESS.  V.  «.  [d'^ref-ts,  Latin.]  i.  To 
turn  afide  out  of  the  road.  2.  To  depart  from  the 
main  dcSgn  rf  a  difcourfe,  or  chief  tenour  of  arx 
argument^— In  the  purfuit  of  an*  argument  there 
is  hardly  rooni  to  di^i^refs  into  a  particular  defini- 
tion,  as  often  as  a  man  varies  the  frgnificiftron  of 
any  term.  Lotke.  3.  To  wander;  to  expatiate. — .J 
It  feemeth,  to  dlgrefs  no  farther,  that  the  Tar- 
tarians,  fpifeadirtg  fb  for,-  camiot  be  the  Ifraelites. 
Bteretwood.  4.  To  go  out  of  the  right  way,  or 
common  tradt )  to  tranfgrefs ;  to  deviate ;  not  in 
ufe. — 

.    I  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 

Though  in  fome  part  am  forced  to  dtmriftf 

Which  at  more  leifure  1  will  fo  eiccuwf 

As  yon  iball  well  be  fetisfied^  Shakw 

I'hy  noble  fiiape  »  but  a  form  of  wax, 

Digr^Jinx  frora  the  valour  of  a  man.  Shak. 

(i.)  *  DIGRESSION.  »./.  Uigrejio,  Lat.]  i. 
A  paffage  deviating  from  the  main  tenour  or  de- 
fign  of  a  difcourfe.— The  g«od  man  thought  for 
much  of  his  late  conceited  commonwealth,  that 
all' other  matters  wtre  but  digreffiotu  to  him*  A'/<A 


and  advance  him  nearer  to  divinity  than  any  other  ney.^—TQ  content  and  fill  the  eye  of  the  underftand... 
df  bis  attributes.  In  point  of  dignity,  the  ibdal  ing,  the  beft  authors  fprinkle  their  works  with. 
enotions  rife  abcive  the  feifiih ;  man  is  by  hisna«'  pleafing  digreffionsf  with  which  they  recreate  the: 
tiuca  focial  being;  and  to  qualify  him  for  fociety,  minds  of  their  readers.  Drjdtn,  a.  Deviation.'*-- 
k  is  wifely  contrived,  that  he  fhould  vahie  faimfelf  Th^  digrfj/ion  of  the  fun  is  not  equal;  but  near 
more  for  being  focial  than  felfilh.  T-he  excellency  the  equinodial  interfedtions^  it  is  right  and  great- 
of  man  is  chiefly  difcemiUe  in  the  great  improve-  er ;  near  the  foldiccs,  more  obliqhe  and  leiier 
Bents  he  is  fufi[:eptible  of  in  fociety:   thefe,  by    Brown. 

perievtraaee,  oufy  be  canied  on  prbgreffively,  a-  (a.)  Digression,  in  oratory,  is  defined  by. 
bove  any  aifignable  limits  9  and  reafon  approves'  Quintilian^  agreeably  to.  the  etymology  of  tbei 
what  revelation  informs  us,  that  the  progreis  be*,  word  to  be,  a  going  off  fi'om  the  fubje^  we  are 
pin  here  vvvll  be  completed  in  ibme  future  flate.    upon  to  fome  difterent  thing,    which,  however,' 

may  be  of  fervice  to  it.    See  Oratory. 

DIGSVVELL,   two  villages  in  Hcrtfordlhirc ; 
I,  in  Afhwell  parifh:  a.  near  Welling. 

DIGYNI A,  [from  hf  twice,  and  yv»t  a  woman, ^- 
the  name  of  an  order  in  the  firft  ij  clalFes,  excejt 
the  9th,  in  Linnxus's  fexual  method;  confifling 
of  plants,  which  have  two  female  organs, 
(i.)  DII,  the  divinities  of  the  ancient  heathens,*, 
,   .  ^  were  very  numerous.    Every  objedt  which  cauied 

Thefe,  we  find,  arc  by  nature  diftributed  into  dif-  terror,  infpired  gratitude,  or  beftowed  ailluence, 
fereot  claffes,  and  the  firft  in  point  of  dignity  af-  received  the  tribute  of  veneration.  Man  faw  a 
figned  to  adions  that  appear  not  the  firft  in  point  fuperior  agent  in  the  ftars,  the  elements,  or  the 
of  ufe:  generofity,  for  example,  in  the  fenfe  of  trees,  and  fuppofed  that  the  waters  which  com* 
nunkind  is  more  refpedted  than  juftice,  though  municated  fertility  to  his  fields  and  poireilions, 
the  latter  is  undioabtedly  more  efientiai  to  fociety  ^  were  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  fome  in«. 
3nd  magnanimity,  heroifin,  undaunted  courage,  vifible  power  inclined  to  favour  and  to  benefiir 
rife  ftill  higher  in  our  efteem.  mankind.    Thus  arofe  a  train  of  divinities  which' 

(lODiGiirTYJ  in  oratory/ one  of  the  3  partsr  of  imagination  arrayed  indifferent  forms,  and  anil- 
general  elocution ;  confifting  of  the  right  ufe  of  ed  with  different  powers.  They  were  fuppofed 
tropes  and  figures.    See  Oratory.  to  be  endowed  with  underftanding,  and  atkuatcd 

♦  DIGNOTION.  »./.  [from  dignofco^  Latin.]  by  the  fame  paffions  which  daily  afHia  the  human 
Diftindion ;  diftinguifhing  mark. — That  tempera-  race ;  and  to  be  appeafed  or  provoked,  like  the 
njcntal  ii^g-iMrfoaj,  and  conjecture  of  prevalent  hu-  imperfett  beings  whofe  fw»ars  gave  them  birth, 
ttours,  may  be  colledled  from  fpots  in  our  nails,  Their  wrath  was  to  be  mitigated  by  IHcrifices  and 
^e  are  not  avcrfe  to  concede.  Brown.  incenfe ;  and  fometimcs  human  vidiihs  bled ;  and 

DIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department    thus  real  crimes  were  omitted,  to  expiate  crime*, 
**^«^Eure  and  Loire,  15  miles  W.  of  Chartres.      which  fuperftition  alone  fitppofv^d  to  exift.     The 
''""""'  '  fun,  from  his  pow<?fful  influence  and  animating' 

nature,  firft  claimed  the  adoratinn  of  the  uncivili- 
s&ed  inhabitants  of  tfic  caT.h.    Tlie  ma.,n  alfo  waa 


Kow,  as  all  valuable  improvements  proceed  firom 
the  exercife  of  our  rational  facultielB,  the  author 
of  our  nature^  in  order  to  excite  us  to  a  due 
Die  of  thefe  faculties,  has  afiigned  a  high  rank 
to  the  pleafures  of  the  underftanding ;  the  utility 
of  which,  with  refpedt  to  thi^  life  as  well  as  a 
future,  intitles  then  to  that  rank.  But  as  a^ibn 
is  the  aim  of  all  our  improvements,  virtuous  ac» 
tions  juftly  poffek  the  higheft  of  all  the  ranks. 


iJIGOlN,  a  town  of  France,   in  the  depart^ 
■ent  of  Saone  and  Loire,  i»  m.  W.  of  CharolWs. 
DIGON.    See  Dijon. 
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houoxited  with  facrificea  and  addreffed  in  prayers; 
and  after  immortality  had  been  liberally  beftowed 
on  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  mankind  clafled  among 
their  deities  the  brute  creation,  and  the  cat  and 
Xhe  fow  (hared  equally  with  Jupiter  himfelf,  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  the  devout  yeneratton  of 
their  Totaries.  This  immenfe  number  df  deities 
has  been  divided  into  different  claffes  acccrdhig 
to  the  fancy  of  the  mythologiils.    The  Ronolans, 

rnerally  reckoned  two  claffes  of  the  gods.  Set 
%f  and  3.  Befldes  thefe  there  were  fome  called, 
^i  fiUSL  See  $  4:  others  called  itEMi-GODS» 
-who  were  faid  to  have  merited  iofniortality  by  the 
ffreatnefs  of  their  e^Lploits,  and  fervices  to  man- 
kind. Among  thefe  were  Vertumnul,  Hercules, 
JaCbn,  Caftof,  jfnd  Pollux,  whofe  parents  were 
fome  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  others. ,  All  the 
paiHons  and  the  moral  virtues  were  alfo  reckpned 
powerful  deities»  -and  tempks  were  raifed  to  the 
goddefletf  of  concord,  peade,  &c.  According  to 
Hefiod,  there  i^ere  no  lefs  than  30^000  gods  that 
ifihabited  the  earth*  and  were  guardians  of  men, 
all  iubfertieint  to  Jupiter.  To  thefe,  fucceeding 
ages  added  an  almoft  equal  number;  and  indeed 
they  were  (b  numerous,  and  their  fundions  fo  va« 
noHS,  that  we  find  temples  ereded,  and  facrili- 
^s  offered,  to  unknown  gods.  All  the  gods  of 
tbe  ancients  were  fuppofed  to  have  once  lived  u- 
poQ  earth  as  mere  mortals ;  atid  even  Jupiter  him* 
l«lf  the  ruler  of  heaven,  is  reprefented  by  the  anry. 
thologifts  as  once  a  heJpIefs  child ;  stad  ail  the  par- 
ticalm,  attending  tlie  birth  and  ^ucatbn  of  Ju- 
no, are  recorded.  In  procefs  of  time,  not  only 
▼trtuous  Then,  who  had  been  the  patrons  of  learn- 
ing and  the  fupporters  of  liberty,  but  a]£b  thieves* 
and  pirates,. were  admitted  among  the  gods,  and 
the  Roman  femCts  fervilely  granted  immortality  to 
the  moft  cruel  and  worthlefs  of  therf  emperorff* 
.  (i*)Dii  coNSUL'tVTEs,  QT )  the  ti  Chief  deU 

Dii  MAjoRiTM  OHNtiufti,  >  ties  of  the  Ro- 
lens !  6  of  whom  were  gods  and  6  goddefles. 
Sec  Cov8«>TES. 

(3.)Dii  rtfUOftCM  OEM rruM,  a  clafspf  deities, 
in  which  the  Romans  ranked  all  the  gods  worihip- 
ed  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 

(4.)  Dii  sthECru  vfere  6  feleft  deities^  r\t. 
Sdturn,  J^niis,  Genius,  Luna,  Bacchus  and  Pluto. 

IJI  IAMBUS,  in  Latin  poetry,  the  foot  of  a 
Yerk  of  4  fyllables ;  it  is  Compounded  of  two  mm- 

DIJON,  or  DiooN,  an  ancient,  handibme,  and 
rich  town  of  Frdhce,  in  the  department  of  Cote 
d*Or  and  ci-devant  province  of  Burgundy.  It 
contains  20,066  inhAmtants,  and  has  an  acade- 
my of  feiences  and  belles-lettres.  The  public 
ftruftures,  and  particularly  the  churches,  are  very 
fine.  In  front  of  the  ci-devant  Place  Royale,  is 
the  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  fiurgundy  ;  and 
aEt  the  gates  of  Dijon  is  a  lateChartreufe*  in  which 
are  fome  magnificent  tombs  of'thofe  princes.  Di- 
jon is  f*?ated  in  a  pleafant  plain,  which  produces 
excellent  wiiie,  between  two  fmall  rivers,  48  m. 
KE.  of  Autun.    Lon.  5.  7.  E.  Lat.  77.  17  N. 

DIJONNOIS,  a  ci-devant  territory  of  France, 
in  the  late  province  of  Burgundy,  now  included 
in  the  departmtot  ot  Cote  d'Or.  Dijon  was  the 
cap'uil. 
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•  DIJUDICATION,  ft.  /.  idijttdicath,  Lat} 
Judicial  diftiniflion. 

(i.)  ♦  DIKE.  n.f.  [die,  Saxon;  ^/i,  Erfe.)  r. 
A  channel  to  receive  water. — 

The  JjAfs  are  fill'd,  ad  with  a  roaring  found 

The  rifing  rivers  float  the  nether  ground.  Dryd, 
The  king  of  JjJtej  J  than  whom  no  iluice  of 
mtid 

With  deeper  fable  blots  the  filver  flood.  Pope. 
3.  A  mound  to  hinder  ihuddations. — God,  that 
breaks  up  the  flood-gates  of  fo  great  a  deluge, 
and  all  the  art  and  induftry  of  man  is  not  fufficicct 
to  raife  up  dji£j  and  ramparts  againft  it.  CawUf, 
.  '(s.)  Dike  deifotes  alfo  a  ditch  or  drain,  made 
fdr  the  paflage  of  waters.  The  word  feems  for- 
med ^m  the  verb  to  Jig ;  though  others  derive 
it  from  the  Dutch,  MiJkf  or  dyke,  a  dam,  iea- 
bank,  orwalK 

(3.}  Dike,  or  E^kef  {§  r,  ii^  a.)  is  a  work  of 
ftone,  timber  or  fafcines,  raifed  to  oppofe  the 
entrance  or  pa^QTage  of  the  waters  of  the  &a,  a  ri-. 
▼er,  lake»  or  t^  like. 

U.)  Dike,  a  tillage,  near  Bomii»  Lincohiihire. 

DIKENSTON,  a  village  in  Oloucefterfliire. 

DIKOWO,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  cande 
of  Konigingratz,  9  miles  £S]^.  of  Oitfchin. 

»  To  DILACERATE.  v.  a.  [dilaeero^  Latin.] 
To  tear ;  to  reod ;  to  force  in  two.-^The  infuit, 
at  the  aocompttihed  period,  ftmggling  to  come 
forth,  Jri^enttei  acd  break0  thoie  patts  which  n^ 
ftrained  him  before.  .Br9«i;js.  • 
.  *  DILACERATION.  «./  Ifrdin  Jilaceratii. 
Laiip.]  The  ad  of  fending  in  two.— The  great- 
9A  fenfation  of  pain  is  *by  the  obftrudion  of  the 
iiDall  vefieb^^and  BiJaceratUn  of  the  nervous  lifiKs. 
ArhuihmU  r 

•  To  DILANIATt,  V.  a.  fdW^wiu,.  Latin.]  Ttt 
tear ;  to  rend  in  pteces.— Rather  than  they  wonici 
SUmiate  the  entrails  of  their  own  mother,  and'ex* 
poCs  her  thereby  to  be  raviflied,  they  met  half 
way  in  a  gallant  kind.  Howei. 

*  To  DILAPIDATE,  t;.  ».  IdUdpido,  Latia.] 
To  go  to  ruin  ;  to  fall  by  decay* 

♦  DILAPIDATION,  n.f.  [dihpidaiio,  Latin.] 
'the  incumbent's  fufferin^  the  chancel,  or  any  0- 
ther  edifices  of  his  ecclefiaftical  living,  fo  go  to 
ruin  or  decay,'  by  negle^ing  to  repair  the  (amc: 
and  it  likewife  extends  to  his  coromittiug»  or  fuf- 
fering  to  be  colnmitfed,  any  wilful  wafte  in  or  u- 
pon  the  glebe-woods,  or  any  other  inheritance  of 
the  church,  -^y/^f^.— 'Tis  the  duty  of  all  chorch- 
wardens  to  prevent  thedlrAi^'Airwwof  thechsncrl 
and  manfion-houfe  belonging  to  the  re^or  or  vic- 
tor.  j^viWe*  — 

•  DILATABILITY.  n./.  [from  diMi^^fe]  The 
quality  of  admitting  extenfion.— We  take  notice 
of  the  wonderful  dilatibUUy  or  extenffvenefs  of  the 
gullets  of  ferpents :  I  have  taken  two  adult  wire, 
out  of  the  (lomach  of  aii  adder,  whofe  neck  wa« 
not  bigger  than  my  little  finger.  ^o/.^By  th" 
continual  contra dtibility  and  dilatffiiiitf,  by  dif- 
ferent tlegrees  of  heat,  the  air  is  kept  in  a  con- 
rtant  rhotion.  Jrhuthnoi,  ^ 

*  DfLATABLE.  adj.  [from  dilate.]  Capable  or 
extenfion.— -The  windpipe  divides  itfelf  mto  a 
great  nitmbcr  of  branches  called  bronchia :  tnelf 
end  in  fmall  air  bladders,  dilatable  ^Vid  contradttWe, 
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capable  to  be  inflated  by  the  admiilion  of  air,  and    ciidteo  to  delay ;  fluggii 
to  fublide  at  the  expuliion  of  it.  jtrbutbnct, 

(I.)  ♦  DILATATION.  ».  /.  [from  dihtatioy 
Latin]  i.  The  ad  of.extendin^  into  greater  fpace: 
oppofed  to  contraSion. — The  motions  ot  the 
tongue  by  contraction  and  dilatation^  are  fo  eaiy 
and  fo  fubtle,  that  you  can  hardly  conceive  cr 
diftinguifh  them  aright.  Holdir.  a.  The  flate  of 
being  extended ;  the  ftate  in  which  the  parts  are 
at  more  diftance  from  each  other.— Joy  caufeth  a 
cheerfulnefs  and  vigour  in  the  eyes;  lingini^, 
leaping,  dancing,  and  fometimes  tears:  all  thefe 
are  the  effeifts  of  the  dilatatioH^  and  coming  forth 
of  the  Ipirits  into  the  outwafd  parts.  Haco/t,-^ 
The  image  of  the  fun  Ihould  be  drawn  out  into 
as  obioiig  form,  either  by  a  dilatatUn  of  every 
ray,  or  by  any  other  cafual  inequality  of-  the  re- 
fiadions.  Ntvtton. 

{%,)  Dilatation*  in  phyfics,  a  motion  of  the 
]Mrt8  of  any  body,  by  which  it  is  io  expanded  as 
to  occupy  a  greater  l^^^ce.  This  rxpanfive  mo- 
DoQ  depends  upon  the  elaftic  power  of  the  body ; 
whence  it  appears  that  dilatation  is  difieren^  from 
rarefadtion,  this  Uft  being  produced  by  the  means 
of  heat. 

DILATATORES,  in  anatomy^  a  Aame  g?ven 
to  itveral  muft'les  in  the  human  body. 

(i.)  *  To  DILATE.  ^,  a.  [di/ato^  Lat,]  i.  To 
extend ;  ta  fpread  out }  to  enlarge :  oppofed  to 

Satan  alarmMt 
CoHe<!ting  all  his  might,  dilated  (lood, 
Like  Teneriff,  or  AtlaSy  unremov'd»       Milton* 

I  mark  the  various  fury  of  the  winds ; 
,  Thefe  neither  feafons  guide,  not  order  binds  ;   . 
They  now  dilute,  and  now  con  trad  their  force;? 
Various  the^r  fpecd,  but  endlefs  in  their  courfe. 

Prior. 
—The  fecond  refraction  would  fpread  the  rays 
one  way  as  much  as  the  hrft  doth  another,  and 
fo  dilate  the  image  in  the  breadth  as  much  an  the 
firft  doth  in  length.  Newton,  a.  To  relate  at  large; 
to  tell  diffufely  and  copioufly. — 

But  he  would  not  endure  that  wofiil  theme 
For  to  dilate  at  large.  F.  Queen. 

I  obfei^ingy 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  eamell  heart. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  flie  had  fomething  heard, 
But  not  diliinaively.  Sluik, 

(a.)  *  To  Dilate,  v.  ».  i.  To  widen  ;  to  grow 
'  wide. — 

His  heart  dilatej  and  glories  in  his  ftrength. 

jlddlfim, 
a.  To  fpeak  largely  and  copioufly.-^It  may  be  be- 
hoveful  for  princes,  in  matters  of  grace,  totranfaA 
the  fame  pubiickly,  and  by  themfelves  ;  or  their 
minifters,  to  dilate  upon  it,  and  improve  their  luftre, 
by  any  addition  or  eloquence  of  fpeech,  Clarend. 

♦  DILATOR.  «./.  Ltrom  dilate,]  That  which 
widens  or  extends. — 1  he  buccinatorea,  or  b'owers 
ttp  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  -iilators  of  the  nofe,  are 
tooftrong  in  cholerick  people.  Arbuthnot. 

•  DILATORINESS.  n.f  [from  dilaton.^,  The 
quality  of  being  dilatory  ;  flownt* fs ;  Iluj^ilhnefs. 

(i )  ^  DILATORY,  adj.  [dilatoire,  Vv.JiIatoriuj, 
Lat.]  Tardy  •  flow  ;  given  to  procraftiuation ;  ad- 
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loiuring.— An  inferior 
council,  after  former  tedious  fuits  in  a  higher 
court,  would  be  but  dilatory ,  and  fo  to  little  pur- 
pofe.  Harvard. — 

Thdl*  cardinals  trifle  with  me  3  I  abhor. 

This  dilatory  Ooth,  and  tricks  of  Kome«    Sbakt 
Dilatory  fortune  piays  the  jilt 

With  the  brave  noble,  honeft,  gallant  man, 

To  throw  herfelf  away  on  foola  and  knaves. 

.Ot<wau 
-—A  dilatory  temper  commits  innumerable  cruel- 
ties without  delign.  Addifon* 

(a.)  Dilatory  pleas,  in  law,  are  fuch  as  are 
put  in  merel)  for  delay;  and  there  may  be  a  de- 
mmter  to  a  dilatory  plea,  or  the  defendant  (hall 
be  ordered  to  plead  better,  &c.  The  truth  of  di- 
latory pleas  is  to  be  made  out  by  allid^vit  of  the 
fadt,  by  ft..t.  4  and  $  Anne.    See  Plea. 

DILATRIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono* 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  trivindria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  no  calyx ;  •  the  corolla  has  liJC 
petals,  and  is  fhaggy;  the  itigmaiimple* 

*  DILECTION.  »./  l^dilMio,  Lat  1  The  adk 
of  loving  ;  kindneffl— So  free  is  CiiriiVs  dileShtif 
thst  the  grand  condition  of  our  felicity  is  our  be- 
lief.  Boyle. 

*  DILEMMA.  «r./:  [o«xu^^».]  An  argument  c- 
qually  cor.clufive  -  by  contrary  fuppolitioKS.  A 
young  rhetorician  applied  to  an  old  fophift  to  be 
taught  the  art  of  pleading,  and  bargained  for  a 
certain  reward  to  be  paid,  when  he  fnould  gain  a 
caufc.  The  maflcr  fued  for  his  reward,  and  the 
fchular  endecUourcdito  elude  his  claim  by  a  di'lcm* 
nia  :  If  1  gaio  my  caufe,  I  Ihall  withhold  your  pay. 
hecaufe  the  judge's  award  will  be  againlt  ycu;  it 
i  lofe  it,  I  m a y<  withhold  it,  becaufe  1  fli all  not 
yet  have  gained  a  caufe.  On  the  contrary,  fay* 
the  mader,  if  you  gain  your  caufe,  you  mufl  pay 
me,  becaufe  you  are  to  pay  me  when  you  gain  a 
caufe ;  if  you  lofe  it,  you  mult  pay  me,  becaufe 
the  judges  will  award  it.— A  dilemma f  that  Mor« 
ton  ufed,  to  raife  benevolence,  fome  called  Iiis 
fork,  and  fome  his  crotch.  Baton,  ».  A  difficult 
or  doubtful  choice ;  a  vexatious  alternative. — 

A  ftrong  dilemma  in  a  defp'rate  cafe  1 

To  a<5t  with  infamy,  or  quit  the  place.  Swift* 
A  dire  dilemma  9  either  way  I'm  fped  ; 

If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead- 

Pope. 

DILHAM,  a  town  near  Wurfted,  Norfolk.       ^ 

DILHORN,  in  Staffordlh.  W.  of  Chedlc. 

DILI,  the  modem  name  of  Delos. 

( I.)  *  DILIGENCE.  «.  /.  [diligenfic ,  Lat.]  Tn- 
duftry ;  afliduity  ;  conftancy  in  bufinefs  ;  conti- 
nuance of  endeavour ;  unintermitted  application  ; 
the  contrary  to  idlenefs. — Do  thy  diligence  to  come 
ihortly  unto  me.  a  Tim.  iv.  9.— Brethren,  give 
diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  eledion  fure. 
a  Pet.  i.  10. 

(a.)  DiLiQFNCE,  in  Scots  law,  fignifies,  i.  that 
care  and  attention  which  parties  are  bound  to  give, 
in  implementing  certain  contrads  or  trufts,  and 
which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
trail, a.  Certain  forms  of  law,  whereby  the  cre- 
ditor endeavours  to  operate  his  payment,  either 
by  affeding  the  perfon  or  eftate  of  the  debtor. 
See  Law. 

*  DILIGENT,  adj.  \diiigem,  Lat.]  x.  Con- 
O  o  itaut 
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ftant  in  application;  pcri^v  ring  in  endeavour;  af- 
lidnous  ;  no*  i-Jle  ;  r.ot  ne^jrliger.t ;  r.oM.iZy.— Strft 
then  a  man  JiJ/^ent  in  his  bufiners  ;  he  fhall  (land 
l»v!^bre  kir;;s.  Prov  xxii.  29.  2  Confl\ntly  ap- 
plied ;.  profecuted  with  activity  and  perfcvt- ranee ; 
aih(ii:oiis.  And  the  judges  ftiall  make  diligent  in- 
quif.  on,  Dfu  .  XiX, 

'*  DIi.I(;ENTI.Y.  nJv,  [from  ^%f«/.]  With 
afTi  .(nty  ;  with  ht-ad  and  pcrfeverance  ;'not  care- 
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chant  fliipa  with  their  conioy,  were  in  Canca  Ic 
Bay,  near  St  M-^ot?. :  orders  wen  therefore  foil 
to  rear-admiral  Dilkes,  who  was  then  at  Spithcad 
with  a  fmall  fqiiadron,  to  fail  immediately  in  pUr- 
fuit  of  them,  which  he  did  on  the  aid  of  July, 
On  the  25th  of  the  fame  month  the  rear-admiral 
ftood  in  for  the  Cafquets,  in  order  to  procure 
fome  intelligence  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  even- 
ing anchored  off  the  SW.  t)art  of  Jerfey.    Frrun 


Icfsiy;  not  idiy  ;  not  negligently. — If  you  inquire  thence  he  difpatched  captain  Chamberlain  in  the 

pot  attentively  and  Ml^^enth,  ycm  Ihall  never  be  Spy  brigantine,  to  procure  information  and  pilftts 

able  to  difot?rn  a  number  of  mechanical  motions,  from  the  governor.    He  immediately  fent  two 

Bacon.^The  ancients  have  diligently  examined  in  very  intelligent  perfons,  who  gave  the  rear-admiml 

what  confifts  the  be.^uty  of  good  poftures.  Dryd,  intelligence  of  a  fleet  of  about  40  fail,  p'ying  to 

DILI  N,- a  town  of  Hungary,  two  miles  N.  of  the  windward,  on  the  15th,  to  get  to  Grauville. 

Schcmnitz.                                                 /  The  rear-admiral  called  a  council  of  war,  at  which 

DILKEiS,  Sir  Thomas,  a  brave  Englifh  admiral,  the  pilots  were  both  prefent ;  when  it  was  refoW- 

6f  whofe  birth  or  early  life,  we  have  learned  no-  ed  to  get  under  fail  immediately,  though  the  tide 

thing;  but  who  was  appointed  fecond  lieutenant  was  rather  againft  them  during  the  night,  that 

of  the  Hampfliirc,  April  29,   1687,  and  of  the  they  might  be  able  to  get  up  with  the  enemy  by 

Henrietta  on  the  3d  of  September  next  year.    He  day-light.    The  rear-admiral  purfued  them  as  far 

was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  as  the  pilots  would  venture,  and  found  them  to 

Charles  firo-(h  p ;  and  in  1692*  he  was  captain  of  confift  of  45  merchant  (hips,  under  the  convoy  of 

the  Adventure,  a  5th  rate,  employed  as  a  cruifer  three  fmall  frigates.    Being  within  4  feet  water 

on  the  Irifti  ftation.    Being  in  company  with  the  more  than  the  fhip  drew,  he  manned  all  the  boats 


Rupert,  commanded  by  captain  Beaumont,  they 
capiured  two  large  French  privateers ;  one  having 
24  guns,  and  185  men ;  the  other  18  guns  and  120 
mui  i'hough  the  largeft  of  them  refolutely 
boarded  the  Adventure,  the  difcipline  atidcondudl' 
of  captain  Dilkes  and   his  cre>v,  foon  prevailed 


of  the  fleet ;  and  by  noon  he  took  15  fail,  burnt  6, 
and  funk  3  ;  the  reft  having  got  fo  far  into  a  bay, 
between  Avanche  and  the  Mount  Saint  MichaH, 
that  the  pilots  thought  it  imprudent  to  attack 
them.  On  the  17th  a  fecond  council  was  called, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  a  detachment  fhould  be 


oviT  the  valour  of  the  aflailants.    In  December    formed  of  the  fmallerfhips,  to  fupport  the  boats 


the  fame  year,  he  fell  in  with  a  large  privateer, 
mounting  32  guns,  and  6  pateraroes,  commilTioh- 
ed  by  the  1  ite  king  James.  A  long  and  defpcrate 
adlion  enfued,  but  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  fur- 
rcndcr,  having  their  captain  killed,  and  .11  men 
hilled  and  wounded.  In  July,  1693,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  command  of  the  Reftoration,  of  70 
guns :  and  in  16^4,  he  was  removed  into  the  Dun- 
kirk, when,  bemg  in  company  with  the  Wey- 
mouth, he  captured,  off  Cape  Clear,  a  large  pri- 
vateer belonging  to  St  Malocs,  mounting  $6  guns, 


of  the  fquadron;  This  was  accordingly  carried 
into  execution,  about  ten  o'clock  next  morning ; 
the  rear-admiral  being  prefent,  accompanied  by 
captains  Fairfax,  Legg,  MigheilS,  I.emprier,  ard 
Pipon.  There  were  three  fhips  equipped  for  war; 
one  of  18  gims,  which  the  enemy'bumt ;  the  fe- 
cond of  14  guns,  which  was  (et  on  fire  by  Mr 
Paul,  firfl  lieutenant  of  the  Kent ;  who,  in  this 
fervice  was  fhot  through  the  lower  jaw,  and  had 
four  men  killed  ;  and  the  third  of  8  guns,  which 
was  brought  off*.    Of  the  merchant  Ihips  17  more 


After  fevcral  n  movals,  he  became  one  of  the  cap-    were  burnt  and  deflroyed,  fo  that  of  the  whole 
«...:_- :^  -LL r ..-.^  .^  .1.  ,„^    ^^^^  Only  4  efcaped,  by  getting  under  thecom- 

mand  of  Oranville's  fort.  During  the  time  of  this 
a(5tion,  about  5000  of  the  enemy  appeared  on 
fhore  ;  but  they  remained  quiet  fpe<5tat%')fs  of  the 
devaftation  committed  on  the  French  (hips.  For 
this  fignal  fervice  the  que^n  ordered  gold  medals 
to  be  ftruck.  and  prefettted  to  the  admiral  and  his 
principal  oflicers.  The  rear-admiral,  with  his 
prizes  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  3d  of  Augult. 
At  the  battle  off  Malaga,  in  1704,  rear-admiral 
Dilkes  behaved  with  the  unmoft  gallantry,  for 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conterred 
on  him,  on  the  21ft  of  Odtober.  On  the  iXth 
Jan.  1734-^1  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-  j 
admiral  of  the  red.  When  the  army  under  the 
duke  of  SavOy,  was  meditating  a  return  to  Italy, 


tains  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  Weft 
Indie'?,  in  1697,  under  vice-admiral  Neville.  Cap- 
tain Dilkes,  however,  captured  from  the  enemy, 
an  excellent  fhip,  called  the  Flying  Hart,  carrying 
40  guns,  and  250  men,  having  on  board  ioo,oool. 
in  fpecie.  But  ficknefs  made  terrible  devaftation, 
both  among  thfe  officers  and  men,  Mr  Neville 
and  Mr  Mees,  the  two  flag  officers,  and  many 
others  of  fubordinate  command,  fell  vidims  to  the 
contagion.  The  mortality  was  indeed  {o  general, 
that  the  chief  command  of  the  fquadron  devolved 
iipon  Mr  Dilkes,  in  Augufl,  1697,  who,  after  hav- 
ing encountered  many  difficulties,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land with  the  fquadron  in  the  month  of  O(5toher. 
The  peace  at  Kyfwic  being  concluded,  Mn  Dijkos 
held   no  other  commiflion 


till   the  acccirion    of 

queen  Anne,  when  he  was  appointed  captain  of  Sir  Thomas  was  appointed  to  command  the  de* 

the  Somrrfet,  of  80  gunb,  and   fent  under  Sir  tachment   of  the  fleet  which  was  to  cover  his 

George  Rooke  in  the  txpediti^m  againft  Cadiz,  march.     As  a  proof  of  pcrfonal  refped  to  rear^d- 

lii  March,  1 703,  the  queen  made  a  naval  promo-  miral  Dilkes,  he  was  invited  on  fhore  to  a  public 

tion,  when  Mr  Dilkes  was  appointed  rear-admiral  dinner  on  the  ift  Dec.  1767;  but  this  mark  of 

of  the  white.    Wh.ile  the  grand  fleet  rode  in  the  Italian  politenefs  coft  him  his  life  ;  a  violent  fever 

Mediterranean,  the  admiralty  council  received  in-  erfued,  of  which  he  unhappily  died  on  the  istji 

tellijience,  that  a  conliderabie  fleet  cf  French  mer-  gf  the  fame  month,  not  without  fufpicion  c^  *»»• 

'  ™  death 
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death  hanng  been  occaiioned  by  poifon, 
charader  of  this  brave,  but  ultimately  unfortu- 
aate  many  there  feems  much  to  praife  and  nnthiiig 
to  cenfure.  He  always  exerted  himfclf  to  the  ut- 
moft  to  accompHih  the  fervice  on  which  he  was 
Ofxieied;  and  he  never  wantonly  arraigned  the 
condad  of  another,  merely  bccaufe  he  differed 
from  him  in  opinion.  He  was  interred  with  great 
folcmnity,  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  British  with- 
out the  city  of  Leghorn,  Dr  Campbell  fays,  ."that 
birdiieare  was  caufed  by  an  Italian  dinner;"  and 
adds,  "  that  the  court  of  Tufcany  was  all  along 
micifcftly  partial  to  the  French ;  ajid.  the  falute 
which  Dilkes  required  was  founded  on  fome  ex- 
tnordinarv  civilities  that  had  been  paid  to  French 
ft^s."  The  feamen  always  confidered  the  ad- 
minl  as  a  roartjT  for  the  honour  of  his  country. 

do* DILL.  »./.  [M/cf  Sax.)  It  hath  a  flen- 
der,  fibrofe^  manual  root;  the  leaves  are  like  thole 
of  fennel;  the  feeds  are' oval,  plain,  ftreaked,  and 
bordered. — Didl  isVaifed  of  feed,  which  is  ripe  iu 
Aaguft.  Morfimer, 

(i.)DiLL,inbot^y.  SeeANETHUMtil,  N^a. 
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In  the  to  the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  died  in  1747.  H« 
publiihed  an  elaborate  work,  entitled  Hortuj  El- 
tbamertfit^  and  a  Hiftory  ofMc/J:s. 

DILLINGTON,  two  villaj^es ;  i.  in  Norfolk, 
I  mile  from  Darcham  :  a.  near  liminfter,  Sumer- 
fetfhire. 

DILLSBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  palatinate  of  thp 
Rhine,  fix  miles  E.  of  Heidelberg. 

DILOGY.  «./  [Aix*yi«,  Gr,]  a  rhetorical  figure, 
when  a  doubtful  word  fignifies  two  things.  Bailey » 

DILSTON,  two  Englifti  villages :  r.  in  Cum- 
berland, foot  of  Crofs  Ftl  3:  a.  in  Northumber- 
land, two  miles  from  Hexham  This  laft  is  me- 
morable for  the  overthrow  of  Cadwalla,  king  of 
the  Britons. 

blLTON  Marsh,  3  miles  N.  of  Warminfter, 
Wilts, 

•  DTLUCID.  adj,  [dihuidus,  Lat.]  i.  Clear; 
not  opaque,    a.  Clear ;  plain  ;  not  obfcure. 

•  To  DILUCIDATE  v.a.  Ifrom  dducidare.L^iU] 
To  make  clear  or  plain  ;  to  expuin ;  to  free  from 
obfcurity. — I  fhall  not  extenuate,  but  explain  and 


(3.)  Dill,  in  geography,  a  town  of  feermany,    delucidate^  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients, 
a  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  in  the  ci-devant    Bro<ivn'i  Fulgar  Errours, 


county  of  Sponheim,  now  artnexed  to  the  French 
liDpire ;  a 6  miles  WNW.  of  Creutznach. 

DILLA,  or  Moust  Dill  a,  a  remarkable  pro- 
■ontary  of  Uindobftan,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
so  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Tellichery.  Lon.  75.  a.  E. 
lAi,  la.  I.  N. 


DILUCIDATION.  »./  [from  diluddath, 
Lat.]  The  adt  of  making  clear ;  explanation  5 
expofition. 

dO  *  DILUENT.  Qdj\  [diluent,  Lat.]    Having 
the  power  to  thin  and  attenuate  other  matter. 
(2.)  •  Diluent.  '«./    [from  the  adjedive.1 

DILLE,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  province    That  which  thins?  other  matter. —There  is  no  real 
rfWeteravia.  diluent  but  water:  every  fluid  is  diluent,  as  it  con- 

DILLEMBURG,  or|a  town  of  Germany  in    tains  water  in  it.  j9rbuthnot  en  Aliment j, 

DLLLENBURGH,  i  Wcftphalia,  and  capital  ♦  DILUTE,  a^*.  Thin  ;  attenuated— If  the 
of  Naussau  DiLLEKBURG,  fituated  on  the  Dille.  red  and  blue  colours  were  more  dilute  and  weak, 
Kcar  it  is  a  furnace  for  the  fmeltiug  of  copper,  the  diftance  of  the  images  would  be  lefs  than  an 
The  fovereijjnty  of  this  town  was  added  to  the  inch  ;  and  if  they  were  mon?  intenfe  and  full,  the 
Grand  Duke  oJ:  Berg,  by  the  late  treaty  of  confe-  diAance  would  be  greater.  N^qjuton, 
Oration  between  the  dates  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  14 
Biles  NW.  of  Wetzlar.  Lon.  aj.  59.  E.  Ferro. 
U.50.  36.  N. 

DILLINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
crcie  of  Suabia,  with  an  univerfity.  The  bifhop 
«f  Auglbur^  rcfides  in  it.  It  contains  a  chapter 
and  three  convents ;  and  was  formerly  a  county  ; 
the  princes  of  which  were  powerful.  Near  this 
town  the  nominal  French  king,  Lewis  XVHI.  was 
frcd  at  and  wounded  in  the  forehead,  by  fome 
totno^-n  affaffln,  July  la,  1796.  It  is  feated 
WW  the  D.anube,  18  miles  NE.  of  Ulm,  and  17 
rf Augfburg.     Lon.  ro.  ao.  E.  Lat.  48.  30.  N. 

DlLLENI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polygynia 
order  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants. 
Tlie  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  petals  five ;  the 
ppfules  numerous,  polyfperraous,  coalited,  and 
fijllofpulp. 

I>ILLENIUS,  John  James, '  a  very  eminent 
.wtmift,  born  at  Darmftadt  in  Germany,  in  16^87, 
acd  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Giefien.  He 
J*tributed  feveral  curious  papers  to  the  MifceU 
j^  Curiofa,  and,  hi  T7ar*  accoiiipanied  Dr 
*nrard  to  England,  where  he  fpent  the  remain- 
wot*  his  days.     Soon  after  his  arrival  he  under- 

J?*  a  new  edition  'of  Rdy'ft  Synopfis  Stirpium 

wit^nicinim.    He  was  appointed  the  firft  bota- 

*J?'profffror  at  Oxford  on  Dr  Sherard's  foun- 

Mtion,  and  in  1735  the  univerfity  admitted  him 


Tfl  Dilute,  v.  a*  U/Vkj,  Lat.l  f.  To  make 
thin ;  to  attenuate  by  the  admixture  of  other  parts. 
—Drinking  a  large  dofe  oi  diluted  tea,  as  ihe  was 
ordered  by  a  phyftcian,  (he  got  to  bed,  Locke, — 
The  aliment  ought  to  be  thin  Xodilutey  demulcent 
to  temper  or  acid  to  fubdue.  Jrhutb,  on  Alirr.tnts, 
a.  To  make  weak.— The  chamber  was  dark,  left 
thefe  colours  Ihould  be  diluted  and  weakened  by 
the  mixture  of  any  adventitious  light.  Netwton, 

*  DILUTER.  «./.  [from  dilute,]  That  makes 
any  thing  elfe  thin. — Wator  is  the  only  dilutery  and 
the  heft  diffolvent  of  moft  of  the  ingredients  of 
our  aliment.  Arbuthnot  on  AlimentJ. 

*  dilution:  n./,  [dilutio,  Lat  ]  The  a<5t  of 
making  any  thing  thin  or  weak.— Oppofite  to  di- 
lution is  coagulation,  or  thickening,  which  is  per- 
formed by  diifipating  the  mod  liquid  parts  by  heat, 
or  by  infmuating  fome  fubftances,  which  make 
the  paits  of  the  fluid  cohere  more  ftrongly.  Arbu.  t.u 
on  Aliments. 

•  DILUVIAN.  adj.  [from  diluvium,  LslU]  Re- 
lating to  the  deluge, — Suppofc  that  this  di/uvian 
lake  ihould  rife  to  the  mountain  tops  in  one  place, 
and  not  diflf'ufe  itfelf  equally  into  all  countries  a- 
bout.  Burnrt'j  Theory. 

DILWIN,  Great,  >  two  villages  near  Pem- 
DiLWiN,  Little,    \  bridge,  Herefordfbire. 
DILWOKTH,  a  village  in  Lancafhire. 

•  DIM.  udj.  [dimme,  Saxon  j  dyt  Welfli ;  dow, 

^rffgiiedbyL.OOgl^f'""'-] 
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"Mot  h«uing  a  quick  fight ;  not 
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J.rfe.l  1.  "Mot  h«uing  a  quick  fight;  not  feeing 
clearly. — 

For  her  tnic  form,  how  can  ray  fpark  difcem, 
Which,  ^im  by  nature,  art  diJ  pever  clear. 

'a.  Dull  of  appri'henllon.— The  under ftandiog  is 
/ijfnf  and  cannot  by  its  natural  light  difcover  fpi- 
ritual  truths.  Rotters.  3.  Not  clearly  feen ;  obfcure; 
Jmperftdly  difcoverod. — We  might  be  aWe  to  aim 
at  fome  dtm  and  feeming  conception,  how  matter 
might  begin  to  exift  by  the  power  of  that  eternal 
ftrft  Being.  L^cke^ — 

Something,  as  dim  to  our  internal  view. 
Is  thus  perhaps  the  caufe  of  all  we  do.       Po^e. 
4,  Obftru^ing  the  adt  of  vifion ;  not  luminous ; 
fomewhat  dark. — 

Her  face  right  wond'rous  fair  did  feem  to  be. 
That  her  broad  beauty's  beam  great  bri^^htncfs 

threw 
Through  the  dim  fhadc,  that  all  men  might  it 
fee.  Spenjer. 

»  To  Dim,  i\a.  [from  the  adjevfllve]  1.  To 
cloud ;  to  darken  ;  to  hinder  from  a  fidl  percep- 
tion of  light,  and  free  exercife  of  viGon. — It  hath 
been  obferved  by  the  ancients,  that  much  ufe  of 
Venus  doth  dim  ;  and  yet  euDuchs,  which  are  un- 
able to  generate,  are  ne%'erthelefs  alfo  dim  fightcd, 
^flfo«.-- Every  one  declares  againft  blindnel^,  and 
yet  who  alnrvolt  is  not  fond  of  that  which  dirm  his 
fight  ?  Locke.-^ 

For  thee  I  dim  thef»*  eyes,  and  (luff  this  head. 
With  all  fuch  reading  as  was  never  read.   Pupe. 
a.  To  make  lefs  bright ;  to  obfcure. —  *  ^ 

A  ihip  that  through  the  ocean  wide. 
By  condudt  of  fome  ftar  doth  make  her  way. 

When  as  a  ftorro  hath  dimmed  her  Irufty  guide. 

Out  of  her  courfe  doth  wander  far  aftray.   Spenf, 

.—The  principle  figure  in  a  pifture  is  like  a  king 

among  his  courtiers,  who  dimj  all  his  attendants. 

J}rjden. 

DIMACH^,  [from  ^ts,  double, and >^«k«  I  fight,] 
in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  horfemen,  6rft  inftituted  by 
Alexander.  Their  armour  was  lighter  than  that 
of  the  infantry,  and  at  the  fame  time  heavier  than 
that  ufcd  by  horfemen,  fo  that  they  could  ad  as 
Lorfe  or  foot  as  occafion  required. 

DIMBACII,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch- 
duchy of  Auftria,  four  miles  N.  of  Grein. 

DIMCHURCII,  or  Dinchurch,  a  village  of 
England,  in  Kent,  fituated  by  the  fide  of  a  llrong 
dyke,  called  Dimcburch  Wallf  between  Roinncy 
and  Hythe,  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the 
fea,  with  a  carriage  road  on  the  top,  which  is 
moftly  wide  enough  for  carriages  to  pafs  each  o- 
ther.  Here  are  kept  the  records  of  the  Romney 
March  ;  and  the  court  is  held  here  by  the  lords  of 
the  March,  and  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
to  regulate  all  affairs  concerning  it.  It  is  four  miles 
and  a  half  NNE.  of  New  Romney,  and  four  and 
Jialf  SSW.  of  Hythe. 

PIMEL,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,   which  runs  into  the 
fiear  Helmerftiaufen. 

(1.)  *  PIMENSION.  If./  [dimenjio,  Lat.]  Space 
pontaine^  in  any  thing  ;  bulk ;  extent  ;•  capacity. 
)t  is  feldoffi  n(ed  but  in  the  plural.  The  three  di- 
mwBojw  arc  lepjth,  breadth,  and  depth.— 


)       ,        DIM 

He  try'd 
The  tomb  and  found  the  ftrait  dimcnfions  widf . 

— My  gentlen:>an'  was  meafuring  my  wails,  and 
taking  the  difne^on^  of  my  room..  S^ifi* 

{%  )  Dimension,  in  geometry,  is  eithjer  length, 
breadth,  or  thicknefs ;  hence,  a  line  hath  one  di- 
menfion,  viz.  length ;  a  fuperficies  two,  viz.  length 
and  breadth  ;  and  a  body,  or  foiid,  has  three,  \ii. 
Icn^h,  breadth,  and  thicknefs. 

»  DIMENSJONLESS,  n^dj,  [frona  dimtnfiw,] 
Without  any  definitive  bulk.— 

In  they  pafs 

Dimc/iticfile^j  through  heav'niy  doors.,    JfiZ/ef. 

*  DIMENSIVE.  adj.  yimcnjm,  Lat.]  Thit 
which  marks  the  bvrtindaries  or  outlines^ — 

All  bodies  have  thcirmeafure  and  their fpacf } 
But  who  can  draw  the  i{^\A\.Jim£Kjiye  lines  ? 

,...»,./.,  ^  .  Davin* 

DIMETiE,.  the  nacpc.  piyfiv-^ylthe  Eomans 
to  the  ancient  Britoij^,  w^^l  nkl\abited  the  terri- 
tories now  called  CaermarthcAiftiire,  Ptoibruke- 
ilure,  and  C^iLliganihire. 

*  DJMlCATlOfJ.  «./[iiiFw/fa/io,Lal.]Abat. 
tie;  the  a($i  of  fighting  ;  conteft.  ViB. 

*  DlMIDIATIOIvr.  «./.  Wimi^s'/Vi/io,  Lat.]  The 
aft  of  halving  ;  diviiion  into  two  equal  parts  JhS* 

DIMIKUR,  a  town  of  Bohemiai  in  the  circle 
of  Konij-ingratz,  10  miles  W.  of  Biezow. 

DIMINGTON,  a  town  5.of  Rotherara.Yorklh. 

(i.)  »  roDIMl^'lSf{.  •!•.«.  VrWnao,  Lat]  i. 
To  make  lefs  by  ablcillion  or  deftruclitjn  of- any 
part :  the  oppolite  to  i>/fr^tf^.— That  we  call  good 
which  is  apttojcaufe  or  iucreafe  pleafurc,  or  VV 
mini/h  pain  in  us.  Loikt-.  2.  To  impair ;  to  leiTea; 
to  degrade.— 

Impioudy  they  thought 

Thee  to  diminijb^  and  from  thee  withdraw 

The  number  of  thy  worflaippers.  AT/V/jw. 

%.  To  take  any  thing  from  that  to  which  it  U- 
longs :  the  contrary  to  oi/^.— Nothing  was  dimi* 
nijhed  from  the  fafety  of  the  king  by  the  inipriloB- 
mentof  the  duke.  Hayward.—^^  ftiall  not  add 
unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither 
ihall  you  dimintjh  aught  from  it.  X>^/.  iv.  2. 

(a.)  *  To  Diminish.  i%  ».  To  grow  lefs;  to  be 
impaired.— What  judgment  I  had  increafes  rather 
than  dimini/ha  ;  and  thoughts  fucli  as  they  are, 
come  crowding  in  fo  faft  upon  me,  that  my  ooljr 
difficulty  is  to  chufo  or  to  rcjedl.  Dryden.— 
Crete's  ample  fields  dimintjh  to  our  eye; 

Before  ihe  Boreal  blafts  the  vefl'eU  Hy.       Pope^ 

•  DmlNlSlllNGLY.  fl</v.  Ifrom  dimt%ilb\ 
In  a  manner  tending  to  vilify,  or  Icflbn,— Inevff 
heard  him  ccnfure,  or  fo  much  as  fpeak  dimrnijb* 
ingly  of  any  one  that  was  abfent.  Locke* 

*  DIMINUTION,  n. /.  [diminutioy  Lat)  i. 
The  ad  of  making  lefs ;  oppofed  to  augf^entatioM, 
— The  one  is  not  capable  of  any  dimiuution  or  aug- 
mentation at  all  by  men ;  the  other  apt  to  admit 
both.  Hooker,    a*  The  ftate  of  growing  left;  on- 


Wefer, .  pofed  to  in irea/e. —The  gravitating  power  of  w 
'  fun  is  tranfmitted  through  the  valt  bodies  of  tec 


planets  without  any  dimmuiton,  fo  as  to  »^^  "P?° 
all  their  parts,  -  to  their  very  centres,  with  UJC 
fame  force,  anti  according  to  the  fame  l^^**  *J 
if  the  part  upon  which  it  a^^  were  not  furroundca 
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GUdly  to  thee 
Heroick  laurel  Eugene  yields  the  prime  ; 
Nor  thinks  it  diminution  to  he  rank'J 
In  military  honour  next.  Pbilips. 

Deprivation  of  dignity ;  injury  of  reputation, 
-Make  me  wife  by  thy  truth,  for  my  own  fours 


EaiTe  the  reputation  of  another,  though  they  are  a 
fudmuloH  to  his.  AdSfon^i  SpeSaior*  5.  \\\\  ar- 
Aitedure.]}  The  contradlion  of  the  diameter  of 
column,  as  it  afcends. 

(r.)  •  DIMINUTIVE,  adj,  [dtmlnuthutUf  Lat.] 

;  little;  narrow;  contra^ed. — It  is  the  in- 

of  mankind,  in  order  to  the  advance  of 

uvledge,  to  be  ienGble  they  have  yet  attained 

bot  in  poor  and  diminutfve  meafiire.  Clanvillis 


DIM  .(^93).  DIM 

viththebody  of  the  planet.  iSTifw/oiT.— Finite  and  miflbry  given  by  his  own  bHhop>  on-  pain  of  nul- 
idfioite ieem  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  modes  of  lity.  Letters  dimidbry  caunot  be  given- by  the 
quantity,  and  to  be  attributed  primariJy  to  thofe  chapter,  Jede  vacante ;  this  being  deemed  an  aft 
ttiags  which  are  capable  of  increafe  qr  dlmmuiion.  of  voluntarly  jurifUiv^iuo,  which  o^gbt  to  be  re- 
l6cit»    i^Difcredit;  Ipfs  of  dignity;  degradation,    ferved  to  the  fucceiTor. 

~     ■  DIMITRIA.  a  fort  of  Ruffian  Tartary,  on  the 

Don,  in  the  government  of  Caucafus,  i%  milefl  N. 
from  Ekaterinograd,   * 

DIMITROW,  a  town  o^  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate  of  Braciaw,  50  miles  ^W.  uf  Braclaw. 
♦  DIMITTY.  H- /;  A  fine  kimi  of  fuftain,  or 


Uration,  and  I  (ball  not  regard  the  world's  opi-   cloth  of  cotton,—!  dli^ded  a  truwifte  of  tine |/imi^ 
ori(Wjrif/lo92ofme.  Jt.  C&^r/rj.—  They  might    tj.  IVifeman*  , 

DIMLU,  a  ilrong  town  4;>f  Arabia,  in  the  ccim- 
try  of  Yemen,  20  miles  ESE.  of  Taas. 

»  dimly:  A</v    [from.^ijw.]     i.  Not  with  a 
quick  fight ;  not  witli  a  cleac  perception. — 

UnfpealiL<ible  1  who  (iu'il  above  tbefe  heav'os, 

To  us  inviGblCf  or  di^nlyi^ja^ 

In  thefe  thy  low  eft  works. .  Milton, 

2.  Not  brightly ;  not  luminoufly. — In  the  begin- 
ning to  our  pumping  the  air,  the  match  appeared 
'i.'-The light  of  man's  underftanding  is  but  well  lighted;  though  it  had  a^lmoft  filled  the  re- 
ceiver with  fumes ;  but  by  fjegrees  it  btH'nt  more 
and  snore  dimly,  Boyle's  Spri^ig  uf  the  Jiir*^- 

I  faw  the  angefick  guards  from  earth  afcend, 

Griev'd  they  muft  now  do  longer  aian  attend  { 

The  beams  about  their  temples  dimly  (hone; 

One  would  have  thought  the  crime  had  beea 
their  own.  Drjdfn. 

DIMMILTON,  a  town  in  Holdeniefs,  York(h. 
,    DIMMOCK,  a  village  in  GlQUcefteraure. 

DIMNE,  a  town  o(  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
Yemen,  12  miles  SSE.  of  Dsjebi. 

•  DIMNESS.  «./.  ifrom  dim.. .  i.  Dulnefs  of 
fight.     2.   Want  of  apprehenfion;  ftupidity.-^ 


lort,  ^/i^ffrstf/Ai^eiContra^ed, light,  and  looks  not 
ord  the  preient.  $9ittb,—  \l  the  ladies  ftiould 
» take  a  liking  Xo  fuch  a  diminutive  race  of 

wers,  we  (hould  in  a  little  time,  fee  mankind 
(omizcd,  and  the  whole  fpeciesJn  miniature. 

iUifai. — They  Vnow  how  weak  and  awkward 
of  thofe  little  ^;»i/r«/i«r  difcouries   are. 

(1.)  •  Diminutive.  »./.  [from  the  adjective.] 
•'A  word  fornned  to  exprefs  littlenefs ;  as  lapilliuj 

Latin,  a  little  Jlone  ;  maifonette,  in  French,  a  little 

mannikint  in  Enghfii,  a  little  mi7/r.~He  af- 

rrwards  proving  a  dainty  and  effeminate  youth, 


De- 


Us  commonly  called,  by  the  diminutive  of  his    Anfwerabletothis^'m^y^of  their  perception,  was 

ttfflc  Peterkin,  or  Perkin.  Arrow'j  Htfwrjr  Vn,—       "        .    .    --  

Sim,  while  but  SimVin  good  repute  did  live ; 
Was  then  a  knave,  but  in  diminutive.      Cotton. 
%.  A  fmall  thing :  a  fenfe  not  now  in  ufe.^ — 
Follow  his  chariot ;  monfter-likc,  be  fliewn 
For  pooreft  dimtnutiyrs^  for  doits  1         Sba^e/p, 


the  whole  fy(tem  and  body  of  their  rehgion. 
cay  of'  t^iety. 

DIMCERIT^,  [from  W  and  iMmur,  to  divide,] 
a  name  given  to  the  ApoUinaritts,  who  at  firft  held, 
that  Chrift  only  aflumed  a  human  body,  without  ta- 
king a  reafonable  foul ;  but  being  at  length  convin- 
ced by  texts  of  fcripture,  they  allowed,  that  he  did 
aflume  a  foul,  but  without  understand ine :  the 
•  DLMINUTIVENESS.  n,  /.  Ifrom  diminutive]    Word  fupplying  that  faculty.    From  this  w^y  of 
faiallnefs ;  littlenefs ;  pettynefs ;  want  of  bulk ;    feparating  the  underftanding  from  the  foul,  they 
want  of  dignity.                                                           were  denominated  Dimaritej,  or  Separaters. 
♦DiMlSH.  adj\  [fiom  dim.2  Somewhat  dim;       ^" 


— ^^  •  DlMINDl  I VELY.  adv.  [from  diminutive.] 
a  a  diminutive  manner. 


DIMOTUC,  a  t  wn  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Romania,  with  a  Greek  archbiihop's  fee.  It  it 
feated  on  a  mountain  furrounded  by  the  river 
Meriza,  12  miles  SW.  of  Adrianople.  IjOu,  26. 
15.  E.  Lat.  41.  35,  N. 

"  DIMPLE,  n.  /.  [dint,  a  hole  ;  dintle,  a  little 


ibmewh^it  obfcure. 

'Tis  true,  but  let  it  not  be  known, 

My  eyes  are  fomewliat  dimijh  grown ; 

For  nature,  always  in  the.  right, 

To  your  decays  adapts  my  fight.  Swift.  ^ ^  ^^^ ^^^ 

(i.)  •  DIMISSORY.  adj.    fdimiforiuj,  Lau']    hole ;  by  a  carelefs  pronunciation  i/iiw^irii/aw^J 
B«  by  which  a  man  is  dilmifled  to  another  ju-    A  fmall  cavity  or  depre(Eon  in  the  cheek,  chin,  or 


niilidion. — A  bKhop  of  another  diocefs  ought  nei< 

tiler  to  ordain  or  admit  a  clerk,  without  the  con- 
i^&st  of  his  own  proper  biihop,  and  without  the 
^letters  dimijfory*  Ayhffe's  Parergon. 
\  U  )  DiMissORY  LETTKR8,  Liters  Dinvjforia, 
Jvk  tbe  canon  law,  a  letter  given  by  a  biihop  to 
^a  candidate  for  holy  brders,  having  a  title  in  his 

dnceie,  dtreAed  to  fome  other  biihop,  and  giving 
^kave  (br  the  bearer  to  be  ordained  by  aim.  When 

>pcribo  producesjetters  of  ordination  or  tonfure, 
•  coofierred  by  any  other  than  his  own  diocefan, 

kmoil  at  the  (ame  time  produce  the  letters  di- 


other  part. — The  dimple  of  the  upper  lip  is  thfe 
common  meafure'of  them  all.  Grew. — 
In  her  forehead's  fair  half  round. 
Love  fits  in  open  triumph  crown'd ; 
He  in  the  dimple  of  her  chin. 
In  private  (late,  by  friends  is  feen.  Prior. 

•  To  Dimple,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To  filik 
in  fmall  cavities,  or  little  inequalities.— 

The  wild  waves  mafter'd  him,  and  fuck'd 
him  in, 
And  fmiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main.  Dryd. 

Eternal 
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Eternal  fmil^s  his  emptinefs  betray, 
As  ihallow  ftreams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 

Pop<. 

*  DIMPLED.  aJj\  [from  dimple.]  Set  with  dim- 
ples.— 

bri  each  fide  her, 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys  like  fmiling  Cupids. 

Sbaktfpeare, 

♦  DtMPLY.tf^y.,[froTn//i«//ir.]  tull  of  dimples; 
finking  in  little  ineqnalities. — 

As  the  fmootlt  Imface  of  the  dimply  flood, 
The  filver-flipper-d  virgin  lightly  trod.  Warton. 
(i.)  DIMSDALE,  Thomas,  ax:elebrated  Eng- 
lish phyfician,  the  fon  of  a  furgeon  and  apothe- 
cary at  Theydon  Genion>iin  Eflex,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1712.  His  family  were  Quakers,*  and  his 
grand-father  went  with  William  Penn  to  AmerioR, 
irom  whence  he  foon  retamed,  and  fettled  ia  his 
native  village.  Thomas  having  been  brought  up  to 
hisprofedion  under  his  father,  to  obtain  farther 
knowledge,  ftudied  fome  time  at  St  Thomas  Hof- 
pital,  London ;  and  about  1734  commenced  prac- 
titioner at  Hertford.  Here  he  married  the  only 
daughter  of  Nathanael  BraflTey,  of  Roxford,  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  town,  an  eminent  banker  in  Lon- 
don, and  who  reprcfented  Hertford  in  four  fuc- 
ceflive  parliaments.  Hia  wife  dying  in  1744,  and 
leaving  no  children,  to  divert  his  mind  under  this 
iofs,  he  voluntarily  accompanied  the  army  under 
.  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  as  affiilant  furgcon,  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  till  Carlifle  had  furren- 
dered  to  the  royal  army,  when,  receiving  thanks 
.from  the  duke,  he*  returned  to  Hertford.  Next 
year.  1746,  he  married  Anne  Iflcs,  a  relation  of 
his  firft  wife ;  and  upon  the  fortune  which  fhe , 
brought  him,  together  with  that  which  he  receiv- 
ed by  the  death  of  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Dimf- 
dale  of  Hertford,  he  retired  from  practice ;  but 
after  his  family  had  become  numerous,  and  feven 
children  being  alive,  in  1761,  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  and  commenced  phyfician.  He  now  be- 
came celebrated  by  his  fuccefsful  mode  of  inocu- 
lating for  the  ftilaH-pox;  and  having  (htisficd 
himfelf  fully  as  to  the  new  method  of  treating 
pcrfons  under  inoculation,  he  publilhed  his  trea- 
tife  on  it  in  1776,  which  was  quickly  circulated 
all  over  the  continent,  and  tranflatcd  into  all  the 
v/rious  living  languages.  In  the  conclufion  6f 
this  trcatile,  he  obferves  that,  "  although  the 
whole  procefs  may  have  fome  fliare  in  the  fuccefs, 
it,  in  ray  opinion,  confifts  chiefly  in  the  method  of 
inoculating  with  recent  fluid  matter,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  patients  at  the  time  of  eruption.** 
Ills  fame  as  a  fltilful  praditioner  now  occafioned 
his  being  invited  to  Ruflia,  to  inoculate  the  em- 
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with  miniature  pi(5ture8  of  the  emprefs  and  \ia 
fon ;  and  the  grand  duke  prefented  young  Nak-  < 
thanael  Dimfdale  with  a  gold  fnutf-box  rxhiy  iet 
with  diamonds.    At  Mofcow  the  baroo  iooculAf  ! 
ed  a  eonfiderable  number  of  people ;  but  he  re-  ; 
fufed  the  invitation  of  the  emprefs  to  refi<ie  a 
RulTia  as  her  phyfician,  and  after  being  ailimttedi 
with  his  fon,  to  a  private  audience  of  Fredefie' 
H.  king  of  Prulfia,  at  Sans  Souci  returned  \d, 
England.    His  fecond  wife  died  in  1779,  learior 
him  feven  children;  but  he  afterwards  mania 
Eliz  ^beth,  daughter   of   William   Dimfdale,  i 
Bifliop  Stortford,  who  furvived  him.    In  1780  bs 
was  eleded  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of  Hertfoftl] 
upon  vuhich  he  declined  all  his  pradice,  exaj( 
for  relief  of  the  poor.    In  1781  he  again  vifitd 
Ruifia,  to  inoculate  the  two  Tons  of  the  graai 
duke,  in  which  he  experienced  the  lame  fuccd 
as  formerly.  Some  time  after  this  he  telt  the  Ggl 
of  one  of  his  eyes  declining,  and  the  other  bai 
previoufly  failed;  but  he  recovered  the  fight "« 
both  by  the  operation  of  the  catarad,  by  barii 
Wenzel.     On  his  refignation,  in   1790,  his  ^ 
baron  Nathanael  was  elejfled  re^prefentative  of  tJ^i 
borough  of  Hertford;  and  fdr  feveral  wintasS 
•retired  to  Bath.   He  died  at  Hertford,  after  a  fiwi 
illnefs,  on  the  30th  Dec.  igoo,  at  the  age  of  S^ 
(2.)  DiMSDALEi  a    town   near    New  Qm, 
Stafford. 

*  DIN.  »./.  \dyny  a  noife ;  dynan<,  to  make  I 
noife.  Sax.  dyna^  to  thunder,  IQandick.]  A  lod 
ooiie ;  a  violent  and  continued  found. — 

And  all  the  way  he  roared  as  he  went. 
That  all  the  foreft  with  aftonifhment 
Thereof  did  tremble ;  and  the  beafts  tberern . 
Fled  faft  away  from  that  fo  dreadful  din.  Im 

O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  nionftcr's  ear; 
To  make  an  earthquake :  fure,  it  was  theixw- 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions.  Sfjakejp.  Temf^ 

How,  while  the  troubled  elements  arouoo, 
Earth,  water,  air,  the  flunning  dm  refound, 
Thro*  ftreams  of  fmoak  and  adverfe  firebcf«fc| 
While  every  fliot  is  levell*d  at  hiis  fides.  SmA, 
—Some  independent  ideas,  of  no  alliance  to  oM 
another,  are,  by  education,  cuftom,  and  the  cW 
(lant  din  of  their  party,  fo  coupled  in  their  miud^ 
that  they  always  appear  there  together.  Locke. 

*  To  DiN.  'V.  a,  [from  the  nonn.]  i.  Toft*, 
with  noife ;  to  harafs  with  clamour. — 

Rather  live 

To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  dm  your  ea« 

With  hungiy  cries.      Ot<way*s  Fcnice  PrcJffvtL 

a.  To  imprefs  with  violent  and  continued  noife' 

—What   fhall  we  do,  if  his  majefty  puti  onlj 

proclamation  commanding  us  to  take  Wootfi, 

'   This  had  been  often  dinned  iataf. 


.prefs  Catharine  and  her  fon,  in  1768,  of  which  he 
|;:'.kes  particular  notice,  in  his  Trads  on  Inocula.- 
tion»  publiihed  in  1781.  Dr  Dimfdale  was  re- 
warded for  this  by  being  appointed  a^ual  coun- 
iellor  oi:  ftatc  and  phyfician  to  her  imperial  ma- 
jefty, with  an  annuity  of  500I.  being  at  the  fame 

time  created  baron  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  to  be        xyii^^xv^i-x  wu-^x,  «iv.*...  v^.  **...«v,^ . 

born  by  his  eldeft  lawful  defcendant  in  fucceflion,    country  of  B»-'ngal,  85  miles  N.  of  Moorlbefl4M"t 

and  a  black  wing  of  the  Rulfian  eagle  in  a  gold    and  180  E.  of  Patna. 

iliield  in  the  middle  of  his  arms,  with  the  ufual 

helmet,  adorned  with  the  baronet's  coronet  over 

the  fliield;  the  fame  title  was  conferred  on  his 

ion^  O-id   he  received  i2,ocol.  for  his  journey, 


half- pence  ? 
ears.  S<wi/t. 

DINABURG,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  fowj* 
ment  of  Polotflv,  on  the  Dwina ;  80  miles  NW* 
of  Polotik,  and  256  SSW.  of  Peteriburg.  W»» 
44.  o.  E.  Ferro.   Lat.  36.  5.  N.  . 

DINAGEPOUR,  atown  of  Hindooftan,  iB » 


m  ixo  t..  ot  Jfatna.  ^. 

DINAH,  [n3*-r,  Heb.  i.e.  judgment,]  we^JT 

daujjhter  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.    Her  n»»**JJ|"J5 

with   prince  Shcchcm  ;  his  honourable  prtj)^ 

of  repairing  the  injury*  by  marriage,  ^^^^"^rj^ 
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of  the  fulfil  meat  of  his  generous  intention, 
Ijrtbe  tieicbery  and  barbarity  of  her  bloody  bre- 
dicDy  Simeon  and  Leriy  are  recorded  in  Gen. 
jlfir  See  Levi. 
DINAN,  or  7  a  ftrong  town  of  France,  in 
(i.JDINANT,  J  the  department  of  the  North 
Coifti  and  ci-devant  province  of  Bx]^agne.  It  has 
loot  4000  citizens,  whofe  chief  manufactures  are 
KD  and  thread.  It  is  feated  on  a  craggy  moun- 
k,  above  the  river  Ranee,  20  miles  S.  of  St  Malo, 
»d  iS  £.  of  St  Brieux.    Lon.  i.  58.  W.  Lat.  48. 

li.)  Dim  ANT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
fcrtofSambre  and  Meufe,  late  of  Germany,  in 
fct  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  bilhppric  of  Liege, 
p  the  Meufe,  containuig  eight  churches,  fix 
Rrrents,  two  hofpitals,  and  a  college.  It  has 
Im  of  iron  "ftone,  marble,  &c.  but  its  chief 
pie  is  in  leather.  It  V?as  taken  by  Gen.  Jourdan, 
Mar  17949  and  annexed  to  France  in  1795.  It 
j' miles  N.  of  Charlemont,  and  xa  S.  of  Namur. 
IS.4.5I-E- F-^t;5d.-i7.  N.  "  "  " 
(3.)  Din  ANT  Bay,  a  bay  of  France,  on.the  W. 
t  of  the  department  of  Fimfterre,  in  the  Eng- 
channel,  between  Breft  road,  and  the  bay  of 
Ksmez.  Lon.  13.  a.  E.  Ferroi  Lat.  48. 13  N. 
blNARCHY,  [Aif0t0ximy  Gr]  A  government  by 
k  BaiUf.  Such  was  the  kingdom  of  Laco- 
i  which  had  two  rbyal  families,  for  feveral 
itaries,  both  defcend^  from  Hercules,  each  of 
*  afforded  a  kingf  to  theftale,  both  reigning 
timet  a  mode  of  gov^ment  not  parallcl- 
iBthe  hiftory  of  any  other  country  in  the  worUI. 
r,  though  Rome,  and  many  other  countries 
Roccafionally  become  dinarchies,  by  the  con- 
Ift  rrign  of  two  fovereigns,  yet  the  fucceflion 
HuCTcr  kept  up,  the  fnrvivor  and  vidtor  in  fuch 
b  always  becoming  fole  monarch,  on  the  death 
_9«queft  of  his  colleague. 
»lKASMAWDDWY,")a  town  of  N.  Wales, 
DINASMONDY,  or  >-in  Merionethfhire.  It 
BfNASMOUTHY,  J  has  a  market  on  Fri- 
fctnd  lies  18  miles, S.  of  Bala;  ss  NW.  of 
luitjomcry,  and  196  WNW.  of  |-ondon..  Lon. 
*.W.  Lat.5a.  37-N. 

DINAW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
flffliberg;  60  miles  WSW.  of  Lemberg. 
DINCHURCH.    SceDiMCHURCH. 
ii.)  DINCKEL,  a  river  of  Germany,   which 
f»  into  the  Emmer,  nearWobbel,  in  the  county 
fUppe. 

(1.)  DiNCKEL,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  runs 
to  the  Vecht,  about  7  miles  N.  from  Nienhuys, 
»ttc  county  of  Bentheim. 

1>INCKELSPIL,  or  Dunkelspuhl,  an  impe- 
■frw  town  of  Germany,  in  Suabia,  feated  on 
■ft  hills,  near  Wemitz.  It  h<<8  a  great  council 
Jjpofed  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans, 
■  >  finaall  one  all  Catholics.  In  the  year  928, 
»»Mfnrrounded  with  a  wall,  and  in  11261  by 
•Jher.  It  was  afleffed  to  the  German  empire 
m  circle  at  96  florinti,  and  to  the  chamber  of 
w<ttlaer  at  156  rixdollars  and  71  kruitzers.  It 
J*^?W  to  Bavaria  in  1801,  as  part  of  its  in- 
gafication  for  the  loffes  fuftained  by'the  cef- 
2*  to  France,  at  the  peace  of  Luneville.  Its 
^W  trade  is  in  cloth,  and  reaping  hooks.  It  is 
ar  mOei  sw,  of  Nuremberg.   Lon.  xo.  *o.  E. 
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( I.)  BINDER,  a  town  i  mile  from  Herefonf* 

{%.)  DiNDER,  near  Wells,  Somerfetihire. 

DiNDIGULi  a  city  of  Indian  in  the  Myfoi* 
country,  and capitalof  adiitrid or  circarto  which 
it  gives  name.  It  is  5 1  miles  SW.  of  Trichinopoly, 
and  70  S£.  of  Coimbore.  Lon.  78.  6.  £.  Lat.  10. 
»3.  N. 

DINDYMA,  IpIurJ]  or  DindyaMU^^  a  moun- 
tain  or  ridge,  allotted  by  many  to.Phrygia.  Strabo. 
mentions  two  mountains  of  this  name;  one  in 
Myfia  near  Cyzicus  5  ,the  other  ii^  Gallograecia 
near  Peflinus ;  and  none  i^  Phrygia.  «.  Ptolemy  ex-. 
tends  tnis  ridge  from  the  borders  of  Troas,  through 
Phrygia  to  Gallograeci^ :  tho^gl^  therefore  there 
were  two  mountains  called  iJindymus  in  particu- 
lar, both  facred  to  the  mother  of  the  .^ods,  and 
none  of  them  in  Phrygia  Major  j  yet  there  might 
be  feveral  hills  and  eminences  in  .it,,  on  which  this 
goddefs  was  worihipped,  and  therefore  cailed  Din^ 
djma  in  general. 
.  DINDYMANE,  an  epithet  of  Cybele.    • 

DINDYMUS.    SeeDiNDYMA. 

(i.)  ♦  JTo  DINE,  1;.  a.  To  give  a  dinner  to  >  to 
feed. — 

Boil  this  reftoring  root  in  gen'rous  wine. 

And  fet  befide  the  door  the  Ikkiy  ttock  to  dim. 

Dryden. 

(2.)  *  To  DiN^.  V.  n.,  \dmer^  Fr.]    To  eat  the 
chief  meal  abt)ut  the  middle  of  the  day. — 
Perhaps  fome  merchant  hath  invited  him. 

And  from  the  mart  he*s  fomewhere  gone  to 

dinner: 
'  Good  lifter,  let  us  dinet  and  never  fret.     Sbak, 
—He  would  dine  with  him  the  next  day.  Clarend*. 

DINESTONS,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Pennfylvania,  25  miles  E.  of  Pittfburg. 

♦  DINETICAL.  adj.  [W.*<^.]  Whiriing 
round;  vertiginous. — Some  of  late  have  conclu- 
ded, from  fpots  in  the  fun,  which  appear  and  dif- 
appear  again,  that,  belides  the  revolution  it  maketh 
with  its  orbs,  it  hath  alfo  a  dinetical  motion,  and 
rolls  upon  its  own  poles.  Brown. — A  fpherical  fi- 
gure is  mod  commodious  for  dinetital  motion,  or 
revolution  upon  its  own  axis.  Raj, 

{ I.)  *  To  DING.  pret.  dung.  v.  a.  [dringeniT>\xX..'\ 
I.  To  dalh  with  violence,  a.  To  imprefs  with  force. 

(2.)  *  To  Ding.  v.  n.  To  blufter ;  to  bounce  ; 
to  huff.  A  low  word.— He  hufts  and  dingi^  be- 
caufe  we  will  not  fpend  the  httle  we  have  left,  to 
get  bim  the  title  of  lord  Strut,  jirbuthnot. 

»  DING-DONG.  w./.  A  word  by  which  the 
found  ol  .bells  is  imitated. — 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell ; 

Ding-dong  bell.  Shake/pear e. 

DINGE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Ille  and  Vilaine,  15  miles  N.  of  Rennes. 

DINGELFING,  or  >  a  town  of  gavaria,   on 

DINGELFINGEN,  5  the  Ifer,  40  miles  W.  of 
Paflaii,  and  48  NE.  of  Munich. 

DINGELSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
late  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  country  of 
Eichsfeld,  on  the  Unftrutt,  33  m.  NW.  of  Erftirt. 

DINGESTOW,  a  village  SW.  of  Monmouth. 

(i.)  ♦  DINGLE. »./.  [from  den,  or  din,  a  hollow, 
Saxon.]    A  hollow  between  hills ;  a  dale. — 
I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green. 

Dingle  or  bufhy  dell  of  this  wild  wood  ; 
And  every  boflty  bourn  from  i\de  to  fide, 
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My  dally  walks  ahtf  ancient  neighbourhood 

Ml/ton. 
(i.)T>^sGLiit  in  geography,  a  fra  poit  of  Ire- 
land, in  Kerry,  Munder,  feated  on  the  N.  fide  of 
the  bay,  (N**  3O  and  formerly  a  place  of  great 
t^ade,  parttcnlarly  with  i-pain.  Several  of  the 
houfes  are  built  in  theSpanifli  faihion,  with  ranges 
of  ftotie  balcony  windows.  It  is  a  borough,,  and 
fent  two  members  tathe  ifilh  parliament.  But- 
ted, beef,  torn,  and  linens  are  its  chief  exports. 
It  18  ii  miles  WSW.  of  Tralee,  ^^SW,  of  Lim- 
erick, and  r66  of  Dublin.  Lon.  10.  15.  tV".  Lat. 
51.  57.  N. 

(3.)  Dingle  Bat,  a  bay  of  Ireland,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  country  of  Kerry,  Munfter. 
IWNGLEY,  a  village  in  Northampton  (hire. 
DINGMANS,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  fn 
Pennfvlvania,  75  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

(i.)'DfNGWALL,  anciently  DiNGN AVAL,  a 
parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Rois-fhice,  l;tu:itcd' at  the 
W.  end  of  the  Frith  of  Cromarty,  It  confifts  of 
an  extenfiTe  valley,  and  the  doping  fides  of  feveral 
hills,  a  great  part  of  which  is  in  high  cultivation. 
The  foil  is  rich  and  fertilci  but  wet  feafons-  are 
pernicious.  OatSi  barley,  potatoes,  peafe»  beans, 
and  wheat  are  tht  chief '  pro^ce.  About  100 
acres  are  under  fown  grafs,  20c  in  paflure*.  and 
900  umter  plantations,  of  pines,  oak,  afli,  beech, 
&c.  The  cHmate  is  good.  The  population  in 
i79r,  Wrated  by  the  rev.  Mr  Daniel  Rofe,  in  his 
nrport  to  Sir  J:Sinchr,  tta^  13791  ^"^^  ^^^^  '"" 
creafed  384  fince  1755.  Mr  Rofe  mentions  two 
circumftances  well'  worthy  the  Attention  of  poihi* 
riansy  as  well  as  o^  ftattjlical  pb'ilqfopbtrs,  *'  Ttie 
year  1783  was  a  year  of  great  Ifcarcity;  and  the 
births,  in  1784,  were  16  below  th'e  average,  and 
1-4  below  the  loweft  number  of  any  of  the  lateft 
years.  The  year  1787  was  a  year  of  plenty,  and 
in  1788,  the  births  increafed  in  proportion  ;  being 
1-7  above  the  average,  and  11  above  the  highelt 
number  of  any  of  the  other  years."  Hence  it  ap- 
pears evident,  that  the  population  of  a  dale  de- 
pends much  upon  the  plenty  or  fcarcity  of  provi- 
fions. 

(2.)  Dingwall,  an  ancient  and  flouriihing  royal 
boron j^h  in  the  above  parifli,  (N^  i.)  and  in  the 
county  of  Uofs,  ere(fted  by  king  Alexander  II, 
in  1226.  Its  charter  of  that  date,  was  confirmed 
and  renewed  by  James  IV ;  and  the  inhabitants 
impowered  to  eleft  a  provoft,  two  baillies,  dean 
of  guild,  treafurer,  and  Xs^w  councillors.  It  joins 
with  Kirkwall,  Wick,  Dornoch,  and  Tain,  in 
fending  a  reprefentative  to  the  Britidi  parliament. 
From  the  remains  of  fome  old  caufeways,  Ding- 
wall appe^^rs  to  have  been  anciently  much  more 
cxtenfive  than  it  is  now.  Its  revenue,  however,  is 
increafed  from  L.  7.  a-year,  (the  amount  in  17651^ 
tt)  above  L.  roo.  per  annum,  (from  the  feuing  of 
commons.  The  ruins  oF  Its  ancient  caftle  are  ftill 
to  be  feen ;  confiding  of  "  ftones  fo  ftrongly  ce- 
.  men  ted  with  mortar,  that  it  is  eafier  to  break  a 
fblicl  rock,  than  to  feparate  thofe  of  which  it  is 
compofed."  It  was  furrounded  with  a  deep  ditch, 
and  a  regular  glacis  (till  remains.  The  town  has 
been  much  enlarged  as  well  as  improved  of  late, 
and  a  confidcrable  inland  trade  is  carried  on  in  it. 
It  lies  18  miles  W.  of  Cromarty,  and  is  feated  on 
thje  Trith.    I-on.  4*  »o«  W.  L^.  57.  45.  N. 
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DINHAM,  i  village  in  Monmoathithire,  SW. 
of  Chepftow. 

DI N I N,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  runs  into  the 
Norc,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

»  DINING-ROOM. «./  U'mt  aad  rtom^   Tli« 
principal  apartment  of  the  houfe;  the  room  w^ere 
entertainments  are  made. — He  went  out  from  rbf  , 
dining-room  before  lie  had  fallen  into  errourbytfce; 
intemperance  of  his  meat,  or  the  deluge  of  driak.' 
Taylor*!  Kult  of  Living  Holy. 

DINISH,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  in  the  river  Kn- 
mare,  in  Kerry,  Munfter. 

DINKELSBUHL.    See  Dinckelspiu  , 

DIN  KIR  A,  or  Dinkeera^  a.  country  of  Afiica,| 
a TittTe  ifland  of  the  Gold  Coaft. 

(x.)  *  DINNER  «./.  l^dinery  Pr.l     Tbechirf; 

meal ;  the  meat  eaten  about  the  middle  of  dav.— ^ 

Let  me"  not  ftay  a  jot  for  dinner :       ] 

'  Go,  get  it  ready,  ShaL^ 

Thi?  jolTy  crew,  unmindful  of  the  paft,       ^ 

The  quarry  ftiare,  their  plenteous  dinner  hafty 

(2.)  'Dinner  ia, derived,  by  Henry  Steplx^ 
from  the  Greek  JimMir;  antl  he  will  have  it  wroll 
dlpner.  Menage  ded uces it  ^om  the  Italian  JtfMfM 
to  dine ;  and  that  from  the  Latin  definere^  to  l«aie| 
off  work.  It  is  generally  fappofed  to  be  moft  Uri 
lutary  to  make  a  plentiful  diivojer,  and  to  eat  ^J 
ringly  at  fupper.  Thija  is  the  general  pra^icc* 
moiig  u8.  The  French,  howewr,  in  imitatioo « 
the  ancient  Romans,  defer  their  good  cheer. to th 
ewning ;  and  Bernardinus  Patemus,  an  eroiiwl 
Italian  phyftcian,  maintains  it  to  be  the  ntoft  whflfe* 
fome  method,  in  a,treatife  exprefsly  on  the  fubjfdi 
IndtetT,  wheh.  we^onlider,  thi*t,  all  animals  nag 
rally  take  reft  after  eating,  it  leems  moll  agretJM 
to  nature  to  take  but  a  flight  repaft  at  dinner,  a* 
to  poftpcne  the  full  meal  till  evening.  Thcpasfl 
Tartar,  emperor  of  China,  after  be  has  dioet 
makes  publication  by  his  heralds,  that  he  fffttt 
leave  for  all  the  other  kings  and  potentates  <rf  tfce 
earth  to  go  to  dinner;  as  if  they  waited  for  m 
leave ! 

*  Df  N N F R-T I M E.  «. /.  [dinner  and  /iW]  TV 
time  of  dining. — 

Then  from  the  mint  walks  fortli  the  nworf 
rliyme, 
Happy  to  catch  me  juft  at  dimter-time,  ^^» 
DIN  OC  RATES,  a  cekbrated  architea  of  Ma- 
cedonia, who  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Eph<-fu*,  wh« 
burnt  by  Eroftratus,  with  much  more  roagnificfW* 
than  before.  Vitruvius  informs  us,  that  Dinocratt* 
propofed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  to  convert  b*^ 
Athos  into  the  figure  of  a  man,  whofe  left  bw" 
ftiould  contain  a  walled  city,  and  all  the  rirtfS  m 
the  mount  flow  into  his  right,  and  from  th«*> 
into  the  fea!  He  alfo  conceived  a  fchemeforbwM* 
ing  the  dome  of  the  temple  of  Arfiroe  at  Alex*" 
dria,  of  loadftone;  that  Ihould  by  its  attia^wi 
uphold  her  iron  ima^e  in  the  fccntre,  fufpef^iw  • 
the  air !  Projecfts  which  at  Icaft  Ihowed  a  tatf  * 
tent  of  imagination.  ^ 

DINSDALE,  LOWER,  Mwo  villages  00  w» 
DiNSDALE,  UPPER,      \  fideof thcTeeS|WWa 
feparates  Durham  and  Yorkfliire.  .    . 

DINSLAKEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  m"*^ 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  CinffS*  *Jl"*' 
SE.  of  Cleves :  but  on  which  ndc  of  li«  Wf; 
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M  eoBi^qiMAtlr  whether  united  to  the  French 
republic  or  nnt,  we  cannot  detcrminef  as  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  tn'Ap  of  thefe  coiinthes. 
^  DINT.  n.  /:  [dfnt.  Sax  ]   i.  A  blow ;  a  ftfoke. 

Neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  in vun arable  irf  thefe  bright  anni, 
Tho'  tempered  heav'nly ;  for  that  mortal  <//«/♦ 
8are  he  who  reigns  alx>vey  none  can  refift.   Milt* 
i.  The  mark  made  by  a  blow ;  the  cavity  remain- 
iftg  after  a  violent  prelfu^b.-^ 

He  embrac'd  her  naked  body  o'er. 
And,  ftfaininfT  hard  the  ftatue,  was  afraid 
His  hands  had  niade  a  ^//n/,  and  hurt  the  maid. 

Drjden, 
3. Violence;  force;  power. — 

No.v  you  weepi  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  i'mt  of  pity.  Sbak. 

—We  are  to  wreft  the  whole  Spanifh  monarchy 
oat  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and,  in  order  td 
it',  to  work  our  way  into  the  heart  of  his  country 
by  dint  of  armtf**  Add't^on. 

•  To  DivT.  v,  a.  {froifi  the  noun.]"  To  mark 
with  A  cavity  by  a  blow,  or  violent  inffpreflicm.— 

With  greedy  force  each  other  doth  aflait, 
And  ftrike  fo.  fiercely,  that  they  do  impYefs 

Deep  difited  furrows  in  the  battef'd  mails: 
The  iron  wall^  to  Ward  their  blo#s  vtrere  weak 
and  frail.  Poirf  ifuetn, 

T.eave,  ieave,  fair  bride,  your  folit;\ry  bone, 
Jfo  more  Ihall  you  return  to'it  aMne ; 
it  nurfcth  thdnefs;  aiid  your  body's  prinf, 
'  Like  to  a  jjr^ve,  the  yielding  downdotfa  dint. 

Doftne, 
BINTiniX,  a"  village  itf  Shropftiire,  SW*  of 
Sbrriirfburv. 
DINTING,  In  the  High  Peak  of  Derby; 
DINTON,  a  town  in  Wilts,  W.  Wilton; 

•  DINUMERATION.  »./.  [dkmmeraih,  tat.] 
The'a6f  of  numTiering  out  fingly. 

(r )  DIl^WrDDlE,  a  counf y  in^VirgiDia,  S.  of 
Ihe  Appamattoic,  which  divides  It  ftv>m  Cheften- 
fieW;  It  is  abofit*^o  miles  long,' and  ao  broad, 
TOd  its  chief  town  \n  Peterfborg.  ft  contained, 
"  »?95>  1 3,9 3 4  inhabitants,  of  whom  7,334  were 
Caves.  ^ 

(2.)  DiHwinDiE,  Of  D1NVID19,  a  town  in  the 
above coiinty,  (N«>  i.)  1 1  miles  SW.  of  Peteriburg. 
'  DIO,  furnamed  Ch  rtsostom,  or  Gotdftt  Mouth  ^ 
a  celebrated  orator  and  philolbpher  of  Greece,  in 
the  firfl  century^  bom  at  Prufa  in  Bilhynia.  He 
attempted  to  perfuade  Vefpafian  to  quit  the  em- 
pire;  was  hated  by  Domltian;  but  acquired  the 
efteem  of  Trajan,  v^ho  totok  pleafure  in  converfing 
*tth  htm,  and  made  him  ride  with  him  in  his  tri- 
umphal chariot.  There  ai^  ftill  extant,  80  of  Dlo's 
Otttions,  and  fome  other  of  his  works :  the  bed 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Hermand  Saniuel  Rai- 
nOTDS,  in  1756,  in  folio. 

•  DIOCESAN.  ».  /.  [fronfr  dheerj.]  A  bifhop  as 
^  ftands  related  to  h?s  own  clergy  or  flock.— 'As 
a  Sdcefan  you  are  like  to  outdo  yourfelf  in  all  other 
cap.?cTties,  and  exemplify  every  w^ord  of  this  dif- 
courfe.  South, — I  have  heard  it  has  been  advifed 
oya  ihcefan  to  Ms  inferior  clergy,  that  they  fliould 
jcad  fome  of  the  m<jft  celebrated  fermons  printed 
hy  others.  Tatter 

DIOCESE.    Sec  the  next  article,  J  1.      . 

(x )  •  DIOCESS.  «»/.  dimctfis,    A  Greek  word 
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compounded  of  Si*  and  ««n*^<,'.]  1  he  circuitof  every 
biihop's  jurifdi6ticn  ;  for  this  realm  has  two  divi- 
fions,  one  into  Ihires  Of  countries,  in  refpedt  of 
temporal  policy;  another  into  J/ocr/^j,  in  reipe^il; 
of  jufirdiflron  ecclefiaftical.  6oq*;r/ —None  ought 
to  be  admitted  by  any  biiliop,  but  fuch  as  have 
dwelt  and  lemained  in  his  dhcefs  a  convenient 
time.  fVbitgift.-  St  Paul  looks  upon  Titus  as  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  >a  prince,  ruler  of  th^ 
church;- and  intruded  with  a  Ur^edioee/si  contain- 
ing many  particular  cities,  under  the  immediate 
govemnrient  of  their  re%>eftive  eldera,  and  thofd 
deriving  authority  from  his  ordination,  SMtbt 

(1.)  DiocEss,  or  DiocESEt  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  lnn»tur>t^    government;    formed  of  2.'«»£»', 
which  the  ancient  gloflarles  render  admimflrot  mo^ 
deroti  ordino  ;  hence  henntm  vtt  w«X»«;,  tke  admi- 
ni^ration  of  a  city.    Dioofiss.is  alfo  ufed  in  an^* 
cient  authors,  for  the  province  of  a  McTtopoLt- 
TAN.    DiocoEsis  was  originally  a  civil  govern- 
ment, compofcd  of  divers  provinces.    The  firft 
divilion  of  the  ernpire  into  dtocefes  is  ordinirlly 
afcribed  to  Conftantine;  who  dittrtbutedthe  wliolc 
Roman  ftate  into  4:  vie.  thofe  of  Italy,  lUyriai' 
the  eaft,  and  Afnica.    And  yet,  long  before  Con* 
ftantine,  Stfaoo,  who  wrote  under  Tfberiusi  takeer 
notice,  (lib.  xiii,  p.  '4.n>)  that  the  Romans  had 
divided  Alia 'into  diocefes;  and  CornpUtns  of  tho 
ccmfufion  ftich  a  divili on  occasioned  in  geography/ 
Afia  being  no  longer  divided  by  peopU?,  but  by 
diocefes,  each  whereof  had  a  tribunal  or  cotrrt/ 
where juft ice  was  adminiftered.  Gonltantine,  then/ 
was  only  the  inftitutor  of  thbfe  Urpt  diocefes/ 
which  comprehended  feveral  niotropoics  and  go* 
yemments  ;  tlie  former  diocefes  only  comprehend- 
ing one  jurifiiidtion,  or.  the  country  under  one 
judge,  as  a|>peaTS  from  this  pail'age  in  Strabo,  as 
well. as  from  Cicero  himfelf  j  lij),  iii,  <^itf.  ad/amiL 
9.  and  lib.  xiii,  ep,  67.     Thui,  at  firft  a  province 
ioclrrded  divers  diocefes;  and  afterwards  a  dfocefe 
came  to  comprife  divers  provinces.    In  after  times 
the  Roman  empire  became  divided  into  thiite^h 
drtfcefe«  or  preledinres ;  though,  including  Rome/ 
and  the  fuburbs,   there  were  fourteen.     Thele 
fourteen  diocefes  comprehended  one  hundred  and 
twenty  province*? :  each  province  had  a  procon- 
ful,    who  refided  in  the  capital ;   and  each  dio- 
cefe  of  the  empire  bad  a  conful,  who  relkicd  in 
the  principal  city  of  the  diftri<ft.     On  thfB  civil 
conftrtntlon,  the  ecctefiaftical  one  was  afterwards 
regulated :  each  diocefe  had  an  ecclefiaftical  vicar 
or  -primate,  whofe  judgraefit  determined  all  the 
concerns  of  the  church  within  his  territory.    At 
prefent  dioctfs  is  confined  to  a  fmgle  province 
undif  a  raetropolilan,  or  more  rommonly  to  the 
(Ingle  jurifdi^fti on  of  a  bilhop.    i&o  afiirms  dio- 
cefe  to  be  properly  the  territory  ar^d  ex  ent  of  a 
baptifmal  or  parochial  church  ;  <vhence  the  1»oid 
fs  ufed  by  divers  atrthors  to  fignity  a  fimpFe  parifhw 
See  Parish. 

DIOCLEA,  a  towff  of  Dalmat'a,  the  birlli  place 
of  the  empefot  Dioclestan. 

DIOCLEIAi  [ai«»xi/«.]  in  antiquity,  a  fo'emnity 
kept  in  the  fpring  at  Megara,  in  memory  of  the 
Athenian  hero,  who  died  in  the  defence  of  th«^ 
Jouth  he  loved. 

DlOCL£SlANUS,*C4ius  Valerius  Jovius,  a  te-' 

lebrated  Roman  emperor,  born  of  an  obfcurc  fafni- 
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I7  in  Da!matia«  in  24?. 

foldier,  and  by  merit  and  fuccefs  he  gradually  rofe 
to  the  office^  of  a  general ;  and  at  the  death  of 
Nuolerlan,  in  184,  he  was  invefted  with  imperial 
power.  In  this  high  ftation  he  rewarded  the  fide- 
lity of  Maximian^  who  had  {hared  with  him  all 
the  fubordinate  offices  in  the  army,  by  making 
him  his  colleague  on  the  throne.  He  created  two 
fubordinate  emperors,  donftantius  and  Galerius, 
by  the  title  of  Caefars,  whilft  he  claimed  for  him- 
feif  and  h  s  colleague  the  fuperior  title  of  Auguftus. 
Dioclefian  has  been  celebrated  for  his  military  vir- 
tue* ;  and  though  he  was  not  pollihed  by  educa- 
tion, yet  he  v^as  a  patron  of  learning.  He  was 
bolJ«  irefdlate,  and  adive,  and  well  acquainted 
with  tK^  arts,'  which  made  him  refpedtable  even 
iff  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.  But  his  cruelty  to  the 
Chriftians  hsU  been  defervcdly  branded  with  infa- 
my. Aft^  be  hid  reigtied  a»  years  in  the  great- 
eft  profpertty,  he  publicly  abdicated  the  crown  at 
Nicomedia  in  30$,  and  retired  to  a  private  ftation 
^t  Salona.  Maximian  his  colleague  followed  his 
example,  but  not  from  choice ;  and  when  he  fome 
time  after  endeavoured  to  roufe  the  ambition  of 
Diocleflan,  and  perfuade  him  to  re-^aflunie  the 
imperial  purple,  he  received  for  anfwer,  that  Dio- 
Clefian  took  now  more  delight  in  culJLivating  his 
little  garden,  than  he  formerly  enjoytfd  in  a  palace, 
■when  his  power  was  extended  over  all  the  earth. 
He  lived  9  years  after  his  abdication  in  thegreateft 
fecurity  and  enjoyiHeat  at  Salona>  and  died  in  ^1114, 
in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  Diocletian  is  the  firft 
on  record,  except  LfcuRGUs  and  Sylla,  who 
voluntarily  refigned  bis  power,  tiis  bloody  perfe- 
cution  df  the  Chriftians  forms  a  chronological  era, 
called  the  ^ra  of  Dioclefian^  or  of  the  Martyrs.  It 
watt  long  nfed  in  theological  writings,  and  is  ftill 
followed  by  th<?  Copts  and  Abyffinians.  It  com« 
menced  Auguft  29 j  A.  D.  184. 

DIOCCESIS^  \£kuMfi$itj  Gr.1    See  Diocess,  $  4. 

DIOCTAHEDRIA,  in  iiatural  hiftory,  a  cenns 
of  pellucid  and  cryftalliform  fpars,  comt^led  of 
two  o^mgular  pyraniiids,  joined  bafe  to  bafe» 
without  any  intermediate  colunini  Of  thef'e  fome 
liave  long  pyramids,  others  fhort  afid  (harp  point- 
ed ones,  and  others  (hort  and  obtufe  pointed 
ones ;  the  two  former  fpecies  being  found  in  the 
foreft  of  Hartz,  and  the  laft  in  the  mines  of  Corn- 
wall. 

DIODATI,  John,  a  femous  rainifter*  ahd  pro- 
feflbr  of  theologf  at  Geneva,  who  was  born  at 
Lucca  in  1579,  and  died  at  Geneva  in  1651.  He 
is  diftinguifhed  by  his  tfanflations,  z.  Of  the  Bible 
into  Italiani  with  notes,  Geneva  1607,  4to.  The 
beft  edition  at  Geneva^  in  164 1,  folio.  Thi<«  is  faid 
to  be  mofe  a  paraphrafe  than  ;<  tranOation,  and 
the  notes  rather  divine  meditations  than  critical 
refledions.  2.  Oi  the  Bible  into  ]french:  Geneva 
1644.  Of  Father  Paul*8  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  into  French, 

OlODIA,  in  botany  1  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  47th  order.  Stellate  The  corolla  is  monope- 
talous  and  funnel  ihaped;  the  capfule  biiocular 
and  difpermoue. 

DIODON,  the*su*i-FisH,  in  ichthyology,  a  ge- 
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He  was  firft  a  common    nus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  nantes*? 
There  are  3  fpecies,  viz. 

1.  DioDON  LEviGATUS,  or  thc  gUhefiJhy  com- 
mon to  Europe  and  South  Carolina.  As  yet  only 
a  (ingle  fpecimen  has  been  difcovered  in  our  feas ; 
taken  at  Penzance  in  Cornwall.  The  length  was 
one  foot  feven ;  the  length  of  the  belly,  when  di( 
tended,  one  foot ;  the  whole  circumference  is  that 
fituation  two  feet  fix.  The  form  of  the  body  is 
ufually  oblong;  but  when  alarmed  it  has  the 
power  of  inflating  the  belly  to  a  globular  (hape  of 
great  fize.  This  feems  defigned  as  a  means  of  de* 
fenc6  againft  fifti  of  prey ;  as  they  have  lefs  means 
of  laying  hold  of  it ;  and  are  befides  terrified  by 
the  numerous  fpines  with  which  that  part  is  ann« 
ed,  add  which  the  animal  can  eredt  on  every  part. 
The  mouth  is  fmall ;  the  irides  white,  tinged  with 
red ;  the  back  from  head  to  tail  aln^oft  ftraight, 
or  at  leaft  very  flightly  elevated ;  of  arichdeq>. 
blue  colour.  It  has  the  peroral,  hat  wants  the 
ventral  fins:  the  tail  is  almoft  even,  divided  by  an 
angular  m-oje^ion  in  the  middle ;  tail  and  finS 
brown  The  belly  and  fides  are  white,  fhagreen- 
ed  or  wrinkled,  and  befet  with  innumerable  fmall 
fharp  fpines,  adhering  to  the  ikia  by  foUr  procef* 
fes.    See  Plate  100,  J^.  8. 

2.  DiODON  MOLA,  or  ihc  fhort  fun-fijb^  diflers 
from  thc  obhnf^  (N*'  3.)  in  being  much  ftiortcr 
and  deeper.  'Ae  back  and  the  anal  fins  are  high- 
er, and  the  aperture  to  the  gills  not  femilunar,  hot 
oval.  The  fituation  of  the  fins  are  the  fame  m 
both.  Both  kinds  are  taken  on  the  wcftcrn  coafts 
of  this  kingdom,  but  in  much  greater  numbers  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  Mr  Brunnich-  in- 
forms us,  that  between  Anttbes  and  Genoa  he  faw 
one  of  this  fpecies  lie  afleep  on  the  furface  of  the 
water ;  a  failor  jumped  overboard  and  caught  it. 

3.  D I ODON  o H  LON  c^  u  8 ,  the  oblong  fwi-jijbi  grows 
to  a  gfeat  bulk ;  one  examined  by  Sylvianus  was 
above  lOo  pounds  in  weight ;  and  lyr  Borlafe 
mentions  an<^er  taken  at  Plymouth  in  17349  that 
Weighed  500.  In  form  it  refeihbles  a  bream  or 
fome  deep  fifli  cut  in  the  middle.  The  month  ii 
very  fmall,  and  cotitains  in  each  jaw  two  broad 
teeth,  with  fharp  edges.  The  eyes  are  little j  be- 
fore each  is  a  fmall  femilunar  aperture ;  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  very  fmall,  and  placed  behind  them. 
The  colour  of  the  back  is  dufky,  and  dappled ; 
the  belly  filvery  ;  ix?tween  the  eyes  and  thc  pero- 
ral fins  are  certain  ftreaks  pointing  downwards. 
The  flcin  is  free  from  fcales.  When  boiled,  it  has 
been  obferved  to  turn  into  a  glutinous  jelly,  re- 
fembling  boiled  ftarch  when  cold,  and  fervedthc 
purpofes  of  glue  on  being  tried  on  paper  and  lea- 
then  The  meat  of  this  fifli  is  uncommonly  rank : 
it  feeds  on  fhel!  fifh.  The  fun-fifh  of  the  Irifti 
(See  Squ ALUS)  differs  in  all  refpe^lsfrom  this. 

DIODOftUS,  furnamed  Siculus,  or  S'uUiant 
an  ancient  hiftorian,  bom  at  Argyra  in  Sicily.  He 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  Egypt*  Perfia,  Syria,  Media, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage ;  and  it  is  faid  that 
he  vifited  all  the  places  which  he  has  mentioned 
in  his  hiftory.  It  was  the  labour  of  30  years.  He 
if5,  however,  too  credulous  in  fome  of  his  narra- 
tives ;  and  often  wanders  far  from  thc  truth.  He 
often  d  veils  too  long  upon  fabulous  reports  and 
trifling  incidents;  while  events  of  the  grcateftinu 

portaoce 
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age  of.  Csfar  and  Auguftus,  and  fpent  much  time 
at  Rome  to  procure  information,  and  authenti- 
cstf  Ms  hiftoiy.  This  important  work,  which  he 
cOBtpofed  in  Greeky  contained  40  books,  of  which 
tbeie  are  only  15  nemaining.  The  ityle  is  clear, 
aad  Ttrry  fuitable  to  hiftory.  The  belt  edition  ta 
that  of  Amfterdam,  1743*  in  1  vola  folio. 

DIOECIA,  (1.  e.  two  houfeo,  from  )« tmttce^ 
and  tmm  a  bou/?.]  the  aid  claiti  in  Linnseus'i  fex- 
tni  fyftem,  con  lifting  of  plants,  whkh  having  no 
knnaphrodite  flowers,  lAit  produce  male  and  fe* 
Bale  flowers  on  feparate  roots.  Thefe  laft  only 
1^  the  ieeds ;  but  require  for  that  purpofe  the 
vicinity  of  a  male  plant;  for  the  afperfion  or 
^piinkiing  of  the  male  duft.  From  the  feeds  of 
die  female  fk>wer9  thus  impregnated,  are  raifed 
lock  male  and  female  plants.  The  plants  then  in 
the  clafs  dioecia  are  all  either  male  or  female,  on 
i^parate  roots  *,  not  hermaphrodite,  as  in  the 
pater  number  of  clafles ;  nor  with  male  and  fe- 
Bale  fiowers  upon  one  root,  as  m  the  clafs  mono 
~    See  Botany,  JnJcx, 
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portaoce  to  liiftory  are  treated  with  brevity,  and    as  to  declajne-,  that  '*  if  he  was  not  Alexander,  1^ 
ibrnftimes  palled  over  in  filence.    He  lived  in  the    would  choofc  to  be  Diogenes."     Diogt^es  had 


4(reat  prefence  of  mind,  as  appears  from  bis  fmart 
fayings  and  quick  repartees  $  and  Piatp  fotms 
to  have  hit  off  his  true  charader,  when  he  caijed 
him  a  Socrattj  run  mad^,  He  fpent  a  great  part  of 
his  life  at  Corinth.  As  he  was  going  over  to  the 
ifland  of  iEgina,  he  wad  taken  by  pirates,  wha 
carried  him  into  ^rele,  and  there  expofed  him  to 
fale.  He  anfwered  the  crier,  who  aiked  hipi  what 
he  could  do,  that  '*  he  knew  how  to  command 
men:"  and  perceiving  Xeniades,  a  Corinthian^ 
going  by,  he  faid,  **  Sell  me  to  that  gentleman, 
for  he  wants  a  mafter."  Xenjades  ftruck  with 
the  Angularity  of  Diogenes  bought  him*  and  car- 
ried him  to  Corinth,  appointed  him  tutor  to  his 
children^  and  foon,  entrufled  him  with  the  ma^ 
nagemeot  of  his  houfe.  Diogenes's  friends  being 
deSrous  of  redeeming  him,  ^  You  are  fools  (faid 
he);  the  lions  are  not  tbeilaves  of  thole  who  feed 
them,  but  they  are  the  fervants  of  the  hons  *'  ^e 
therefore  plainly  told  Xeniades,  that  he  oug}^  to 
obey  him,  as  people  obey  their  governors  and 
phyticians.    Some  fay,  that  Diogenes  fpent  the  ror 


(i.)DIOG£N£Sof  Apollonia,  in  the  ifland  of   mainder  of  his  life  in  Xeniades  family ;  but  Dio 


Crete,  held  a  conQderable  rank  among  the  philo- 
fcphers  who  taught  in  Jonia  before  Socrates  ap- 
red  at  Athens     He  was  the  fcholarand  fuccef- 
of  Anaximeves,  and  in  fome  meafure  redified 
imafter's  opinion  concerning  air  being  the  cauXe 
all  thinga.    It  10  iaid,  that  he  was  the  firft  who 
iUtfved  that  air  was  capable  of  condenfa^on  and 
ntffadion.    He  palfed  for  an  excellent  philofo- 
ler,  and  died  about  A.  A.  C.  450. 
^,(*0  Dioo£ii«s  the  Cynic,  a  famous  anctent 
ibiloibpher,  the  (on  of  a  banker  of  Sinope.    Be« 
bantflied  with  his  father  for  coining  h\ie  mo 
17,  he  retired  to  Athetis»  where  he  ftudied  phi- 
olbpby  under  Antifthenes.    He  added  new  de- 


Chryfoftom  aflerts  that  he  pafled  the  winter  a( 
Athens,  and  the  fummer  at  Corinth.  He  diet!  at 
Corinth  when  he  was  about  t^o  years  old :  but  au* 
thors  are  not  agreed  either  as  to  the  time  or  man- 
ner of  bis  death.  The  following  account,  Jcrom 
fays,  is  the  true  one.  As  he  was  going  to  the 
Olympic  games,  a  fever  feized  him  ;  upon  which 
he  lay  down  under  a  tree,  and  refufed  the  aflid. 
ance  of  thofe  whd  accompanied  him,  and  who 
offered  hico  either  a  horfdf  or  a  chariot.  "  Go  you 
to  the  games,  (iays  he),  and  leave  me  to  contend 
with  my  illnefs-  If  I  conquer  I  will  follow  you : 
If  I  am  conquered,  I  fhall  go  to  -the  Hiadcb  be* 
low."  He  dilpatched  himfeif  that  very  night; 
of  auftcrity  to  the  fed  of  the  Cynics,  and  faying,  that  "  he  did  not  fo  properly  die,  as  ^^et 
imr  did  any  philofopher  carry  fo  far  a  contempt  rid  of  his  fever."  He  had  for  his  dilciples  OneG- 
br  the  conveniences  of  life.  He  was  one  of  thofe  crites,'  Phocion,  Stilpo  of  Megara,  and  feveral  o- 
ECtnordtnary  men  who  run  every  thing  to  extre-  ther  great  men.  His  works  are  loft, 
^nity,  waithout  excepting  even  reafon  itfelf;  and  (3.)  Diogenes,  fumamed  Laertm/s,  from 
't>o  confinn  the  fiying,  **  that  there  is  no  great  Laena  in  Cilicia,  his  birth  place,  an  Ancient  Greek 
^his  without  a  tindure  of  madnefs."    He  lodged   author,  who  wrote  ten  books  of  the  Livj^  of  the 

Philofophers,  ft  ill  extant*  In  what  age  he  ilouriih- 
ed,  is  not  determinedU  The  oideft  writers  who 
mention  him  are  Sopater  of  Alexandria,  who  li- 
^  ^^  in  'be  time  of  ConAantine  the  Great,  and  He- 
nod,  who  had  neither  hou|e  nor  country;  was  fychius  Milelius,  who  lived  under  Juftinian.  Dio- 
lUiged  to  beg,  was  ill  clothed,  and  lived  from  genes  often  mentious  Plutarch  and  Phivorinus, 
>^  to  mouth:  and  yet,  faysJElian,  he  took  as  with  approbation  $  and  therefore,  as  Plutarch 
^uch  pride  in  thefe  things  as  Alexander  could  in  lived  under  Trajan,  and  Phavorinus  under  Add- 
cooqueft  of  the  world.  He  was  not  indeed  a  an,  it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  flourifli  before 
Qt  moTe  humble,  than  thofe  who  are  clothed  in  the  reigns  of  thofe  emperors.  Menage  has  fixed 
apparel,  and  fare  fumptuoufly  every  day,  hUn  to  the  tinworSeverus;  that  is,  about  A.  A.  C. 
_  Cynics^  J  3.  He  looked  down  on  all  the  ;ioo.  From  certain  expreflions  in  his  writings, 
^orid  with  •fcom^  he  magifterialiy  cenfured  all  fome  have  fancied  him  to  have  been  a  Chriftian  \ 
Qukiod,  and  thought  himfeif  unqueftionably  fu-  bi^t,  as  Menage  obferves,  the  immoderate  praifea 
*^nor  to  all  other  philofophers.  Alexander  one  he  beftows  upon  Epicurus  incline  us  rather  tp  fup- 
|>7  paid  him  a  vifit,  and  made  htm  a»i  offer  of  pofe  that  he  was  an  Epicurean.  He  divided  his 
>cbes  or  any  thing  elfe ;  but  all  that  the  philofo-  Lives  into  books,  and  infcribed  theo^  to  a  learned 
^  requefted  of  him  was,  to  ftaod  from  betwixt  lady  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  as  he  himfeif  intimates 
be  fun  and  him ;  as  if  he  had  faid,  <*  Do  not  de-  in  bis  life  of  Plato.  Montaigpe  was  fo  fond  of 
^^  me  of  the  benefits  of  nature,  and  I  leave  to  this  author,  that  inftead  of  one  Laertius  he  wiihes 
roQ  thofe  of  fortune."  The  conqueror  was  fo  we  had  a  dozen ;  and  VofDus  fays,  that  his  yr^tk. 
f^ed  with  the  vigour  and  elevation  of  Sue  foul,  l6  as  precious  as  gold.    Witl)ou(  doubt  yre  are 
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a  tub ;  and  had  no  other  moveajbles  beiides  his 
taff,  wallet,   and   wot)den  bowl,  which  laft  he 
hrew  away,  on  feeing  a  boy  drink  out  of  the  hol- 
of  his  hand.    He  ufed  to  call  himfeif  a  vaga- 
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ercAlJy  oh1?geJ  to  him  for  what  he  hasreconied  of  excels  of  Ihek*  grief  were  cbaogcd  into  bird*  re- 

iheancientphilofophers;  butifhehadbeena8cxa<<r  fembJing  fwails.    Thefe  biwJo  took  flight  into  a 

in  tlie  writine,  afi  he  was  judicious  in  the  choice  of  neighbcairiog  ifland  in  the'  Adriatic,  and  became 

his  fubjedt,  we  had  been  ftili  more  obliged  to  him.  Kmarkable  for  the  tamenefa  vwith  wluch  they  2^ 

Bilhop  Burnet,  in  the  pr.?face  to  his  Lite"  of  Sit  proached  the  Creels,  and  for  the  horror  witl 

Matthew  Hale,  fpcaks  of  him  in  the  following  pro-  which  they  fliunned  aH  other. nations,    Tiiey  an 

per  manner:  ♦*  There  rs  no  book  the  arfilentB  have  called  the  hirdi  of  JMamed^s^  Altarb  wer^e  raifrc 

Jeft  us  i(r^y8  he),  wbith  might  have  informed  us  to  Diomedes^  as  to  a  god,  onw  of  which,  Strati 

jnore  than  Diogenes  Laertius's  Lives  of  the  Phi-  mention  1  at  Timavus; 

lofophers,  if  he  bad  had  the  art  of  writing  equal  DIOMEDIA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belong 

f  o  tl)at  great  fnbjec^  which  he  undertook :  for  '^  irg  to  the  order  of  anfere^. .  The  bill  is  (Irait ;  tl« 

he  had  given  the  world  fuch  an  jccoupt  of  them  *  

as  Gaflendns  has  d^e  of  I?icrcfc,  how  j:reat  a 
ilock  of  knowledge  might  we  have  had,  which  by 
his  unfltiifulncfs  is  in  a  great  meafurc  loft  \  froce 
we  muit  now  depend  only  on  him*  becaufe  we 
have  no  other  and  better  author  who  has  written 
on  that  argument."    There  have  been  feveral  edl 


fuperior  mandible  is  crooked  at  the  point,  and  dw 
lower  one  is  truncated  \  the  noftrilsare  oval,  opeq 
a  little  promiiKnt,  apd  placed  on  the  fides.  Ther* 
are  tw<i  Ipecies^  viz, 

I.  D 10 MEDIA  DEMERSA,  has  QO  q^ilUfcathcr 
on  the  wings;" and  the  feet  have  four  toes,  con 
nedled  together  by  a  ipembrane.     It  is  the.biacj 


tions  of  his  I^ivea  of  the  Philofophers  j  but  the  penguin  of  Edward q,  afeout  the  fixe  of  a  goofij 
fteft  is  that  printed  in.  two  volumes  4to,  at  Am-  and  is  found  at  the  Cape  pf.Good  Hope.  It  isai 
ilerdam,  1693.    This  contains  the  at^ vantages  of    eKcellent.fvyimmer  and  diyer  j  but,bof)s  and  fiut 


all  the  former,  befides  fome  peculiar  to  itfelf :  the 
<Groek  text  and  the  Latin  verfion  correded  and 
amended  by  Mcibomius ;  the  entire  notes  of  Hen*- 
ry  Stephens,  bqth  the  CaCiubons,  and  of  Menage; 
i2  4  copper-plates  elegantly  engraved :  to  which  is 
added,  The  Hiftory  of  the  Ftmale  Philofophei-s, 
writteu  by  Menage,  and  dedicated  to  Madam  Da- 
cier.  Diogenes  wrote  alfo  a  book  of  Epigrams 
iipon  illuftrious  Men,  called  PammeUm  from  it« 
various  kinds  of  metre:  but  this  is  loft. 

DIOKOWAR,  or  Di  ^covar,  a  to*n  of  Scla- 
vonia,  16  miles  SW.  of  Kfatck. 

DIOMEDE,  ISLES  OF  St.   See  Gook,  N^  IIL 

(i.)  DIQMEDES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  tyrant 
cf  Thrace,  who  iq  faid  to  hav^  fed  his  horfes  with 
the  flefti  of  men.  Hercules  killed  him,  and  threw 
him  to  be  eaten  by  his  own  carnivorous  horfes ; 
Hyginus  fciys  there  were  four  of  them,  and  that  the 
hero  afterwards  killed  them,  along  with  Abderus, 
their  groom. 


terft  in  a  ftrajige  auk  ward  m«^nnfr  on  the  laiid,  aDJ 
4f  hurried,  ftumbles  perpetualiy,  and  frequent^ 
runs  for  fome  diftance  like  a  quadruped,  makinj 
ufe  of  the  wirigs  ipftead  of  legs,  till  it  can  recovei 
its  upright  polture  crying  opt  at  the  iamc  tiinj 
like  a  g0(  fe,  but  in  a  much  hoarier  voice.  It  2 
-faid  to  clamber  fome  way  up  tlie  rocks  In  orda 
to  make  the  neft  %  in  doing  which,  has  been  ob. 
icrved  to  aflift  with  the  bil}.  The  eggs  are  twj 
in  numlwr,  white,  as  large  as  tho^»  of  a  duck,  aiM 
reckoned  delicious  eating,  at  Ipaft  are  thought  % 
at  the  Cape,  where  they  are  bi ought  in  great  num. 
hers  for  that  putpofe.  At  this  place  the  birds  art 
often  feen  kept  tame ;  but  in  gepcral  t|ipy  dp  nd| 
furvive  the  confinement  many  months. 

a.  DiOMEOiA  EXiJLANs  has  pennated  wingt, 
and  three  toes  on  each  foot.  It  ib  the  a  lb  atro^sI 
of  Edwatds  5  and  is  about  the  fi/-c  of  a  pelic^iit 
Thefe  bird*  arc  found  in  the  ocean  betwixt  the 
tropics  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  \i^^*  l^ff 
are  alfu  oiten  feen  in  vaft  flocks  in  KamtfchatMi 


(z.)   DioMEDFs,  king  of  iEtolia,  the  fon  of  and  the  adjaqent  iflands,  about  the  end  i  f  Junr, 

Tydeus  and  Deiphyle,  one  of  the  braveft  of  the  where  they  are  calledi  Grtai  Cvlls  ;  but  it  is  chid- 

Gfecian  chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war.     He  often  eil-  ly  in  the  bay  of  Penfchinenfi,  the  vvhole  inner  fca 

gaged  Heftpr  and  JKneaf,  and  obtained  much  mi-  of  Kamtfchatka,  the  Kurile  ifics,  and  that  of  Hc- 

litary  gloryl     He  went  with  Ulyflbs  to  fteal  the  ring  ;  for  on  the  eaftorn  coafts  of  the  firft  they  aie 

Palladium  from  the  tejnplc  of  Minerva  in  Troy  ;  fcarce,  a  fingle  ftragg  tr  only  appearing  now  an4 

and  aflifted  in  murdering  Hhefus  king  of  Thrace,  then.    Their  chiet  motive  for  frequenting  thefe 

and  carryingolf  his  horfes.    At  his  return  from  places  feems  to  be  pWuty  of  food  ;  and  thvir  am* 


val  is  a  fure  preface  of  IhpaU  of  fifti  following, 
At  their  firft  coming  they  are  very  lean,  but  loco 
grow  immenfely  fat.  They  are  very  veracious, 
and  will  often  fwallow  a  (alnrjon  0/  4  or  j  lh» 
weight ;  but  as  they  cannot  tajte  the  whole  of  it 
into  their  ftoraach  at  once,  part  of  the  tail  ena 
will  often  remain  out  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  n^- 


the  fiege  of  Troy,  he  loft  Lis  way  in  thi?  darknefs 
pf  the  night,  and  landed  in  Attica,  where  his  com- 
panions plundered  the  country;  and  loft  the  Trojan 
Palladium*  During  his  long  abfeiice,  his  wife 
^'Egiale'  had  proftituted  herfelf  to  Cometes  one  of 
l.er  fervants..   This  was  attributed  to  the  rtfent- 

ment  of  Vrnus,  whom  Diomedes  had  wounded     wm  vwicu  icmoiu  wut  wi  luw  u.wmv*.  ,  -. . 

in  a  battle  b(  fore  Troy.  He  refolved  to  abandon  tives,  finding  the  bird  in  this  fituation,  eahly 
Ms  native  Country,  ^yhich  was  the  feat  of  his  dif-  knock  it  on  the  head  on  the  fpot.  Jiefore  tw 
^race ;  and  the  attempts  t^i^i  his  wife  to  take  away  middle  of  Auguft  they  migrate  elfewhere.  J  n^T 
his  life,  haftened  his  departure.  He  came  to  that  arc  often  taken  by  a  liook  baited  with  a  nJh,  »« 
part  of  Italy  which  has  toecti  called  Magna  Grjtcia^  for  the  fake  pf  their  flefti,  (it  being  hard  and  uu- 
where  he  built  a  city;  which  he  called  Arfryrippa^  favoury,)  but  on  account  of  the  inteftincs  ^  P^' 
And  marritd  the  daughter  of  Dautaus  the  king  of  ticular  part  of  which  is  blown  up  as  a  ^j^f*?*^' 
the  counlry.  He  died  there  irf  extreme  old  age;  and  ferves  as  a  float  to  buqy  up  nets  hi  ^^'^' 
or,  according  to  a  certain  tradition,  he  periHicd 
by  the  hand  of  his  father-in-law.  His  death  was 
ftreatly  lamented  by  his  companions,  who  in  the 


f 


Of  the  bones,  tobacco-pipes,  needle-cafes,  ^^-j *^ 
made.  When  caught  they  detend  themle^^ 
ftcutly  with  the  bill.    Their  cry  is  harfh  a^^"- 
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jgreeabfey  not  unlike  the  brayine  of  an  afs.  The  k  laborious  employment  of  la  yeart  in  compofing 
breeding  places  of  the  albatroft,  if  at  all  in  the  it.  This  valuable  hiftory  began  with  the  arrival 
northern  heniifphere,  have  net  ytt  been  pointepl  of  ^neas  in  Italy,  and  was  carried  down  to  tlie 
oat;  bat  we  are  certain  of  their  multiplying  in    reign  of  Alexander  Severus.    The  34  fir  ft  books  ar« 

totally  loft,  the  20  following,  that  is  from  the  j5th  to 
the  54th,  remain  entire,  the  6  following  are  mutila- 
ted, and  fragments  arc  all  that  we  podefs  of  the  laid 
ao.  In  the  compilation  of  this  extenfive  hiftory, 
Dion  propofed  Thucydides  for  a  model,  but  be  n 
notpeifectly  happy  in  his  imitation.    His  llyle  19 


the  foQtbem,  vr2.  Patagonia  and  Falkland  iflands ; 
(0 tbis laft  place  theyconoe about  the  end  of  Sep- 
laaber  or  beginning  of  O^lober,  among  other 
btfds,  in  great  ^bundai^ce.  The  neils  are  made 
00  the  ground  with  earth,  are  round  in  fhapc,  a 
hot  LI  height*  indented  at  top.    I'he  egg  is  larger 


thap  that  of  a  goofc,  four  inches  and  a  half  long, 
white,  marked  with  dull  fpots  at  the  bigger  end ; 
^  is  thought  to  b%  ^ood  food,  the  white  never 
frowing  hard  with  boiling.  While  the  female  is 
fittiag,  the  male  is  conftantly  on  the  wing,  and 
JiippUes  her  with  food :  during  this  time  they  are 
(b  tame  as  to  fufier  themfelves  to  be  iboved  oft' 

Kneft  while  their  eggs  are  taken  from  them ; 
their  c^ief  deftrudion  arifes  from  the  hawk, 
vUch,  the  moment  the  female  gets  oH  the  neft, 
nti  thereon,  and  flies  away  with  the  egg.  The 
Ibatrofs  itfelf  likewise  bas  its  enemy,  being  great- 
fperfecutt'd  while  on  the  wing  by  the  dark  grey 
A  called /bMi.  This  bird  attacks  it  on  all  fides, 
it  p.irticularly  endeavours  to  get  beneath,  which 
wily  prevented  by  the  firft  fettling  on  the  wa- 
ff} and  indeed  they  do  not  frequently  fly  at  a 
fntdiHance  from  the  furface,  except  obliged  fo 
do  by  higb  winds  or  other  caufes.  As  fpon  as  the 
are  able  to  remove  from  the  neft,  the  pen- 
take  poiTefllon,  and  hatch  their  young  in 
It  is  probable  that  they  pafs  from  one  part 
the  globe'  to  another  according  to  the  fcafon ; 
jnj  now  and  then  jnet  with  by  different  voya- 
ut  various  times  in  intermediate  places.  The 
wd  is  fuppofed  to  be  ohieflv  fmall  marine  ani- 
"ils,  cfpeciaily  of  the  moUufcae  or  blubber  clafs, 
well  as  flying  filh- 

(1.)  DION,  the  fon  of  Hipparinus,  a  Syracu- 
ii  bmous  for  his  power  and  abilities.  He  was 
clited  to  Dionyfius,  and  often  joined  with  the 
^ilofnpher  Plato,  ( who  at  his  requcft  had  come 
lefide  at  the  tyrant's  court},  in  advifing  him  to 
raWethe  fupreme  power.  His  great  pbpula- 
•i  rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  ty- 
nts,  w!jo  baniflied  him  to  Greece,  There  he 
ttlfcdfd  a  numerous  force,  and  relblved  to  free 
wcountry  from  tyranny.  This  he  eahly  effcdl- 
00  account  of  his  uncommon  popularity.  He 
**ered  the  port  of  Sy^acufe  only  in  two  fliips ; 
l>ji  in  3  days  deduced  under  his  power  an  empire 
*wh  had  already  fubfiftcd  for  50  years,  and 
Jn»ch  Was  guarded  by  500  Ibips  of  war,  and  a- 
w»e  100,000  troops.  The  tyrant  fled  to  Co- 
JWli»and  Dion  kept  the  power  in  his  own  hands, 
^ul  of  the  afpiring  anibition  of  fome  of  the 
"IokIs  of  Dionyfius  ;  but  he  was  Ihamcfully  be- 
efed and  iTiurdered  by  one  of  his  familiar  friends 
tailed  CallicrateSi  or  CaUippui^  354  years  before 
«»Chri!lianera, 

A\)  Dion  Cassivs,  a  native  of  Nicaea  in  Bi- 
wyma.  His  father's  name  was  Apronianus.  He 
|«  railed  to  the  greatcil  offices  of  ftate  in  the 
Romao  empire  by  Pertinax,  and  his  three  fuccel- 
***•  He  was  naturally  fond  of  fiudy,  and  he  im- 
V^^  bimfelf  by  unwearied  application.  He 
*tttcn  years  in  colle^ifjg  materials  for  an  hlH-ory 


pure  and  elegant,  and  his  narrations  are  judiciouf- 
ly  managed,  and  his  reflections  learned;  but  i^poa 
the  whole,  he  is  credulous,  and  the  bigoted.  Have 
of  partiality,  fatyr,  and  flattery.  He  inveighs  a^ 
gainft  the  republican  principles  of  Brutns  and  Qi- 
cero,  and  extols  the  caufe  of  Caefar.  Seneca  is 
the  object  of  his  &tyr,  and  he>  reprefents  him  a« 
debauched  and  licentious  in  his  morals. 

(3.)  Dion  Chrvs(1!)Tom.    See  D  10. 

DiONiEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  fenfitive 
plants  lately  difcovered.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
tnonogynia,  in  the  decandria  clafs.  There  is  but 
one  genus  as  yet  known :  viz. 

DioNA:A   MUSCl^ULA,  or  V*  NUS's   PLY-TRilP. 

Every  one  ikilled  in  natural  hiflory  knows,  that 
the  lenfitive  plants,  clofe  their  leaves,  and  bend 
their  joints,  upon  the  ifeaft  touch;  (See  Mimosa) 
but  no  defign  of  nature  has  yet  appeared  to  ua 
from  thefe  lurprifing  motions :  tliey  ibon  recover 
themfeives  again,  and  their  leaves  are  expanded 
as  before.  But  the  dionxa  ftiows  that  nature  may 
have  fome  view  towards  its  nourilhmcnt,  in  form- 
ing the  upper  joint  of  its  leaf  like  a  machine  to 
catch  food ;  upon  the  middle  of  this  lies  the  bait 
for  the  unhappy  infeft  that  becomes  its  prey- 
Mirny  minute  red  glands  that  cover  its  inner  fur* 
face,  and  which  perhaps  dif«harge  fome  fvveet  li- 
quor, tempt  the  poor  animal  to  tafle  them ;  and 
the  intlant  thefe  tender  parts  are  irritated  by  itf 
feet,  the  two  lobes  rife  up,  grafp  it  faft,  lock  the 
two  rows  of  fpines-  together,  and  fquceze  it  to 
death.  Andjeft  the  flrong  efforts  for  life,  in  the 
creature  thus  taken,  fliould  ferve  to  difengage  it| 
three  fmall  creft  fpines  are  fixed  near  the  middle 
of  each  lobe  among  the  glands,  rtiat  effectually  put 
an  end  to  all  its  ftruggles.  Nor  do  the  lobes  ever 
open  again,  while  the  dead  animal  continue! 
there.  The  plant,  however,  cannot  diftinguifl;  aa 
animal  from  a  general  fubftance  ;  for,  if  we  intro- 
duce a  ftraw  or  a  pin  between  the  lobes,  it  will 
giafp  it  full  as  fad  as  if  it  was  an  infe<^.  It  growth 
in  N.  America,  in  about  35^  Lat.  N.  in  wet  Ihady 
places,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft,  The 
largeft  leaves  are  about  3  inches  long,  and  ari  inch 
and  half  ^crofs  the  lobes,  the  glands  of  thofe  ex* 
pofcd  to  the  fun  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour ;  but 
tbofc  in  the  iliade  are  pale,  and  inclining  tO  green, 
Tho  roots  are  fquamous,  feuding  forth  but  fevr 
fibres,  and  are  perennial.  The  leaves  are  nume- 
rous, incUning  to  bend  downwards,  and  are  pla« 
ced  in  a  circular  order ;  they  are  jointed  and  luc* 
culent ;  the  lower  joint,  which  is  a  kind  of  ftalk^ 
is  flat,  lonijiih,  two  edged,  and  inclining  to  heait- 
(haped.  In  fome  varieties  they  are  ferrated  on 
the  edges  near  the  top.  The  upper  joint  coniitU 
of  two  lobes;  each  lobe  is  of  a  fcmi-oval  form, 
with  its  margins  furnilhcd  with  ft  iff  hairs  like  eyc- 


•  «wme,  which  he  publiiUed  in  8o  books,  after    Uows,  which  embrace  or  lock  in  each  other  wheo 
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lihcy  clofe.  The  upper  furfaces  of  the  lobes  are 
covered  with  fmatl  red  glands;  each  of  which  ap- 
pears, when  highly  magnified,  like 'a  comprelTed 
arbutus-berry.  If  the  fly  inclofed  in  thefe  lobes 
can  be  fhoved  out  fo  as  not  to  ftrain  the  lobes, 
thry  expand  again;  but  if  force  h  ufed  to  open 
them,  fo  ftrong  has  nature  formed  the  fpring  of 
their  fibres,  that  one  of  the  lobes  will  generally 
fnap  off  rather  than  yield.  The  ftaUc  is  about  fix 
inches  high,  round,  fmooth,  and  without  leaves; 
ending  in  a  fpike  of  ftowers.  The  flowers  are 
snilk<whit«,  and  Hand  on  footflalks,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  little  painted  bradtea  or  flower  leaf. 
The  foil  in  which  it  grows,  as  appears  from  what 
comes  about  the  roots  of  the  plants  when  they 
are  brought  over,  is  a  black,  light  mould.  Inter- 
mixed with  white  fand,  fuch  as  is  ufually  ibund 
in  our  moorifh  heaths.  Being  a  fwamp  plant,  a 
Dorthem  afpedt  will  be  propereib  for  it  at  firfl.,  to 
keep  it  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  fun ;  and  in 
winter,  till  we  are  acquainted  with  what  cold 
weather  it  can  endure,  it  will  b\e  neceffary  to  (bel- 
ter it  with  a  bell  glafs,  fuch  as  }s  ufcd  for  melons. 
This  fliould  be  covered  with  ftraw  or  a  mat  in 
hard  firofts.  By  thiff  means  feveral  of  thefe  plants 
have  been  preferved  through  the  winter  in  a  very 
vigorous  ftate.  Its  fenfitive  quality  will  be  fbimd 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  weather,  as  well 
;is  the  vigour  of  the  plant.  Our  fummers  are  not 
warm  enough  to  ripen  the  feed;  orpoffibly  we 
are  not  yet  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  cul- 
ture of  it.  To  try  further  experiments  on  its  fen- 
fitive powers,  fome  of  the  plants  might  be  placed 
in  pots  of  light  meonlh  earth,  fet  in  pans  of  wa- 
ter, in  an  airy  ftove  in  f«mmer ;  where  the  heat 
of  fuch  a  fituation,  being  like  that  of  its  native 
country,  will  make  it  iurprifingly  adtive. 

DIONES,  St,  a  village  in  Hampiliire.    ' 

Dig  fills,  Peter,  a  famous  furgeon,  bom  at  Pa- 
rrs,  who  diiUnguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fk HI  in  his 
profcflion,  and  by  his  works;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  i.  A  courfe  of  operations  in  furgery  ; 
a.  The  anatohiy  of  man  ;  and,  3.  A  treatife  on 
the  manner  of  afiifling  women  in  child-birth.  He 
<liedin  1718.     * 

DIONYSIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  folemnities 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  fometimes  called  by  the 
general  name  of  Orgia  ;  and  by  the  Romans  Bac' 
chanalia  znd  JJbtraHa.  See  Bacchanalia  and 
Bacchus,  N*  I.  J  1 — 3. 

.DIONYSIACA,  in  antiquity,  a  defignation 
given  to  plays  and  all  manner  of  fports  aded  on 
the  ftage :  becanfe  play-houfes  wei*e  dedicated  to 
DiovYs  I  us,  or  Bacchus,^neof  the  deities  of /ports. 

dODIONYSlAN,  adj,  belonging  to  Bacchus, 
or  to  Dionyfius. 

(a.)DlO««ySIAN  /ERA.       \  ^^    CHROtfOLOGXy 

""     I3.)  DioNYSiAN  PEXIOD.  J   Index, 

'     t J.)  DIONYSIUS,  or  Dionysus,  f  Ai,»«».'.f,  Gr. 

*  from  Ltd$  ivt/Ctv.]  a  name  of  Bacchus,  e^preiBve  of 
his  birth  from  Jupiter's  thigh. 

(1.)  DiONYsius  I,  from  a  private  fecrct<iry  be- 
came general  and  tyrant  of  Syracufe  and  all  Sicily. 
Like  Auguftus,  Lewis  XfV.  Frederic  the  Great 

*  of  Pruffia,  and  many  other  tyrants,  he  patronifed 
learning  and  men  of  letters,  and  made  his  court 
the  refort  of  many  of  the  grcateft  philofophers  of 

^Greece.    He  was  aUb  hini^lf  a  poet ;  and  having, 


by  bribes,  eained  the  prize  for  tragedy  at  Athene, 
he  indulged  himfelf  fo  immoderately  at  table  from- 
excefs  of  joy  that  he  died  of  the  debauch,  A.  A.C. 
386.  Some  authors,  however  fay  he  was  poifbn- 
ed  by  his  phyficians. 

(3.)  DioNYSius  IL  his  fon  and  Aicceflbr,  was 
a  greater  tyrant  than  his  fether:  his  fubjeds  were 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  Corinthians  for  fuccour ; 
and  TtmoleoB  their  general  hstving  conquered  the 
tyrant,  he  fled  to  A  hen;;,  whete  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  a  Ichool  for  (ubfiftence.  He  died  A.  A.  C. 
34i. 

(4O  DioNYsius,  a  Stoick  phik)fopher,  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Zeno. 

(3.)  DioNYsius,  fumamed  Hallcarnasseus, 
or  the  HilUarnaffian^  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  and 
one  of  the  moft  judicious  critics  of  antiquity.  He 
was  bom  at  tialicarnaflus;  and  went  to  Rome  af. 
ter  the  battle  of  Adium,  where  he  Ha  id  %%  years 
in  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  He  there  compofra  in 
Greek  his  Hiftory  (^  the  Roman  Aatiquities,  in 
fto  books,  of  which  the  firft  1 1  only  are  now  r^ 
maining.  There  are  alfo  ftill  extant  fc\'eral  of  his 
critical  woil^x.  The  beft  edition  of  the  works  of 
this  author  is  that  of  Oxford^  )fx  1704,  in  Greek 
and  Latin^  by  Dr  Hudfon- 

(6.)  DiONYsius,  furnamed  PEkisGETJis,  a 
learned  geographer,  to  whom  n  attributed  a  Pf 
riegefis^  or  Survey  of  the  £arth,  in  Greek  veric* 
Some  fuppofe,  that  he  lived  io  the  time  of  Au- 
guftus ;  but  Scaliger  and  Saumafius  place  him  os- 
der  the  reign  of  Severus,  or  Marcus  Aurelius.  He 
wrote  many  other  works,  but  his  Periegefis  is 
the  only  one  we  have  remaining  5  the  Ixrft  awl 
moft  ufeful  edition  of  which  is  that  improved  with 
notes  and  illuftrations  b^  Hill. 

(7.)  DioNYsius,  the  Areopaoitb  was  bora 
and  educated  at  Athens.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt ;  where,  If  we  may  believe 
fome  writers  of  his  life,  he  faw  that  extraordinary 
eclipfe  which  happened  at  our  Saviour's  paifiou, 
and  was  urged  by  fome  uncommon  impulfe  to 
cry  put,  Aut  Detu  Nature  patitur^  attt  cum  fa- 
tietHe  doUi :  **  either  the  God  of  Nature  fuffcrs, 
or  condoles  with  him  who  does.**  At  his  retuni 
to  Athens  he  was  elected  into  the  court  of  Areo- 
pagus, whence  his  title.  About  A.  D.  50,  he  em- 
braced Chriftianity;  (Ads,  xvii.  34.)  and,  fome 
fay,  was  appointed  firft  bifhop  of  Athens  by  St 
Paul.  He  is  foppofed  to  have  fuffered  martyr- 
dom;  but  whether  under  Domitian,  Trajan,  or 
Adrian,  is  uncertain.  We  have  nothing  remain- 
ing under  his  name,  but  what  there  is  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe  fpurious. 

(8.)  DioNYsius  ExiGUUS,  o\  Denis  the  Lss- 
5  El,  a  Scythian,  who  became  abbot  of  a  moDaftcry 
at  Rome,  in  the  6th  century.  He  was  the  firft  who 
computed  time  from  the  birth  of  Dionyfius  to 
Chrift,  and  fixed  tliat  great  event,  according  to 
the  vulgar  aera.  See  Chronology,  Index.  «« 
was  alfo  a  learned  writer  on  the  cacon  law,  aw 
died  about  the  year  540. 

DIONYSUS.    See  Deluge,  §  5,  and  Diont- 

DIOPHANTINE  problems,  in  mathematics, 
certain  queftions  relating  to  fquare  and  cube  num- 
bers, and  right-angled  triangles,  ficc.  the  natwr 
of  which  Was  determined  by  D«o'"^^^**jj^|i; 
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AdeqaeftiooB  it  is  endeavoured  to  find  commeft- 
&.-2ble  numbers  to  anfwer  indetettnediate  prob- 
kmt;  which  bring  out  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
commenfurable  quantities.    See  Indeterminate 

nOBLEMS. 

DIOPHANTUS,  a  mathematician  qf  Alexan- 
ftia,  who  is  beliered  to  have  lived  about  the  3d 
arjr.  We  have  his  works,  which  werepub- 
jkd  with  notes  at  Paris,  in  1621,  by  Bachet  de 
ieziriac;  and  another  edition  in  16709  with  ob- 
batioas  on  every  queftion,  by  M.  Fermat. 

DIOPTER,  the  index  of  an  aftrolabe. 

DIOPTRA,  in  inilrument  invented  by  Hlppar- 


TRIGS.  y>$ 

chtts,  for  levelling  water  courfes;  taking  the  height 
of  towers,  and  determining  the  diftances  of  planets, 
&c. 

•  DIOPTRICAL.  I  adj.  Pi«-7«^«.I    Affording 

♦  DIOPTRICK.  5  a  medium  for  the  fight  ^ 
afilfting  the  fight  in  the  view  of  diftant  objeds. — 
Being  excellently  well  furnifhed  with  dioptricat 
glaffes,  he  had  been  able  to  fee  the  fun  fpot« 
ted.  Bo^i^.— View  the  afperites  of  the  moon 
through  a  dioptriek  gjafs,  and  venture  at  thf  pro- 
portion of  her  hills  by,tbeir  ihadows.  M9r/i  An* 
thode  againfi  Atbeijm. 


DIOPTRICS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

^  DirmiTioNs  <7W  History  o^Dioptkics. 

(i.)THIS  branch  of  Icience,  which  is  alfo  cal- 
d  Anaclastics,  is  thus  defined  by  Dr  John- 

(i.)*DIOPTRICKS.  »./.  Apart  of  opticks, 
DtiDg  of  the  different  refractions  of  the  light 
ifiog  through  different  mediums  \  as  the  air, 
MOT,  glaffes,  &c.  Harris, 
(3)DioprB.ics,  [from  Amb  thro'  and  «^*fuuf  to 
K^  may  be  more  clearly  defined,  the  dodlrine  of 
ii&td  vition,  or  that  part  of  optics,  which  ex- 
Ibbs  the  effects  of  light,  as  -refradted  by  paffing 
itngh  different  mediums;  fuch  as  air,  water, 
b&»  kc.  and  clpcciaJIy  lenfes. 
'♦•)  This  branch  of  optics  is  one  of  the  moft 
fol  and  plea(ant  of  the  fciences,  becaufe  by  it 
are  enabled  to  view  remote  objects,  as  if  they 
Re  near  at  hand,  and  fuch  minute  objects  as 
ikhout  its  aHi (lance  would  entirely  elude  our 
JB^t.  The  advantages  which  mankind  have  de- 
Rd  from  this  icience,  by  the  fimple  invention  of 
i^iCTACLEs,  warrant  us  to  fay,  that  it  has  in  a 
^ti^aa  given  jS^ht  /o  //v  biind. 
(5.)  The  ancients  have  treated  of  dircft  and  re- 
rad  viiion,  but  what  they  left  upon  refraded 
•ifioa  is  very  imperfed.  J.  BAPtisT  Porta 
■rote  a  treatiie  on  refradion  in  9  books,  but 
^out  any  great  improvement. 
(6.)KiLPER  was  the  firlt  who  fucceeded  in  any^ 
W  degree  upon  this  fubje^,  having  demonftra- 
W  Tcry  accurately  the  properties  of  fpherical 
■"fes,  in  a  treatife  firli  publiihed  in  161 1.  Gali- 
*So  ^are  fomeT*'hat  of  this  do<arine  in  his  letters ; 
*  alfo  an  Ettaminailon  of  the  Preface  o/*Johannes 
"lA  upon  Euclid' J  Opticff  concerning  the  ue  of 
f  <w  in  Afironomjf. 

(7;)De8  CAaxES  alfo  wrote  a  treatife  on  di- 
y^s,  commonly  annexed  to  his  Principles  of 
^f^ofopbj ;  in  which  the  true  manner  of  vifidn  is 
■*c  diflin^Iv  explained  than  by  any  former  wri- 
*Ji  and  in  which  is  contained  the  law  of  refrac- 
Bondifcoyeredby  Snbll,  though  the  name  of  the 
«»«tor  is  fuppreffed:  This  work  contains  alfo 
"^properties  of  elliptical  and  hyperbolic  lenfes, 
*th  the  pradice  of  grinding  glaffes. 
^'•)  Dr  Barrow  has  treat^  on  dioptrics  in  an 
^o»nt,  though  rather  brief  manner,  in  his  Opti- 


eat  Le€ures»  There  are  alfo  Huf  giens's  Diop^ 
tricK  an  excellent  work  of  its  kind;  Moly- 
NEux's  tHaptricSi  a  work  rather  heavy  and  dull ; 
Hartsoeker's  Effai  de  Dioptrique :  Chejiubin'^ 
Dioptrique  Ocutaite^  et  La  Vlfion  Parfaite\  Davii> 
Gregory's  Elements  of  Dioptrics;  Traber*s 
Nernms  Opticus ;  Zahn's  Oculus  Artifeialis  7V- 
ledioptricusf  Dr  Smithes  Optrcst  a  conrplete  work 
of  its  kind^  Wolfius's  Dioptrics^  Sec.  but  above 
all,  TheTreati/eon  Optics^  and  the  Optical  Ledures 
of  Sir  I.  Newton,  in  whofe  experiments  are  con- 
tained far  more  difizoveries,  thau  in  all  the  formei" 
works  on  the  fubje^. 

(9.)  This  fcience  was  nearly  perfeded,  by  Dol- 
lond's  difcovery  of  the  Achromatic  Glafles ;  which 
has  been  rendered  ftill  more  complete  by  the  ex« 
periments  of  Dr  Robert  Blair,  related  in  the 
3d  volume  of  the  E.'in.  Phil.  Tranf, 

( 10.)  As  this  fubjed  will  be  treated  fully  under 
the  genera)  art?cle  Optics,  we  (hall  here,  as  in 
the  article  Catoptrics,  be  very  brief. 

Sect.  I.    Definitions  o/Terms. 

Cir.)  Dff.  I.  When  a  ray  Of  light  paffing  out 
of  one  medium  into  another  of  a  different  denfity, 
is  turned  from  that  ilraight  line,  jn  which  it  would 
otherwife  proceed  into  one  of  a  different  diredion 
it  is  faid  to  be  refracted.  Thus  if  AB,  a  ray 
of  light  proceeding  from  the  radiant  point  A, 
{.Plate  CVII.y??.  r.)  fall  obliquely  upon  FG,  the 
furface  of  a  tranfparent  medium,  either  denfcr  or 
rarer  than  the  medium  along  which  the  ray  paffed 
from  the  point  A;  the  ray  will  not  proceed  in  the 
ftrft.ght  line  ABC,  but  will  have  its  direction  bent 
into  the  line  BD.  This  deviation  is  called  the  re- 
fractions OF  the  ray. 

(12.)  II*  AB  is  called  the  line  of  incidence, 
and  the  ray  which  proceeds  in  the  direction  AH 
is  called  the  incii^lnt  ray;  BD  is  called  the 
lin.e  Of  REFRACTION,  and  the  ray  ^'hicb  pro* 
ceeds  in  that  dire^ion  is  called  the  refracted 

RAY. 

( 13,)  Ilf.  Let  HBK  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
the  common  furfaces  of  the  contiguous  mediums ; 
the  angle  contained  by  AB,  the  line  of  incidence, 
and  BH,  the  perpendicular,  is  called  the  angle  op 
incidence  ;  and  the  angle  contained  by  BD,  the 
line  of  refraction,  and  BK,  the  perpendicular,  is 
called  the  angle  of  refraction. 

_      (I4.)IV. 
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(14.)  IV.  Any  fpherical  tranfcarent  glafs,  that 
Converges  or  diverges  the  i-ayS  oflight  as  theypaf$ 
through  it,  i*  called  a  i.isa. 

(15.)  V.  Thej-e  are  five  fort's  of  lenfes  J  viz.  t. 
A  plartf  or  Jtnylf  c^ni^ex  Uns^  which  is  plane  on 
one  fide  and  convex  on  the  other ;  as  AZ,  fi^,  4. 
2.  A  dguhle  convex  lens^  as  B.  3.  A  piano  concave 
■ifis^  that  isy  plane  on  one  fide  and  concave  pn 
the  other,  as  C#  4.  A  double  concave^  z»  D.  And, 
5.  A  m^ifcus^  which  is  convex  op  one  fide  and 
contave  on  the  other,  as  E. 

vi6,)  VI.  The  point  C,  round  Which  the  fphe- 
rrcal  furface  of  a  lens,  as  AZ,  is  defcribed,  is  cal- 
led its  CENTRE  )  the  line  XY,  drawn  from  that 
centre  perpendicular  to  its  two  furfaces,  is  the 
axis;  and  the  point  V,  to  which  the  ^xis  is  drf  vvn, 
is  the  VERTEX  of  that  lens. 

(i^)  VII.  When  the  rays  Of  light  that  pafs 
t*hroiigh  a  (ingle  or  double  convex  l^ns  are  brought 
Into  their  fmalTed  compafs,  that  point  Is  the  fo- 
Ci^s  of  the  Icn$. 

(iS)  Vn|.  In  optical  ii)flnitnents,  that  len? 
which  is  next  the  objed^  is  cMled  the   object 

GLASS  ;  and  that  next  the  eye,  the  eve  glXss.', 

•    '    ■  »• 

Sect.  II.  Genbral  vrimciplxs  (/Djoptrics. 

(10.)  The  general  laws,  by  which  the  phenome- 
ra  or  refra(flioii  through  lenfes  may  be  explained, 
'iirc  ae  fojlow  :  '' 

{10  )  I.  A  ray  6f  light  ?n  pafllog  obliquely  out 
of  a  rarer  mediuni  into  a  denfer,  e.  g.  out  of  air 
into  vvater  or  glafs,  is  refra<fted  towards  the  per- 
pendicular* Thus  if  the  medium  above  1- O, /^.  i. 
ue  air,  and  the  medium  below  jt  water,  the  angle 
AHH  will  be  greater  than  KBD. 
.  (?i,)  IJ.  Th/?  fines  of  X\\<^  angles  pf  incidence 
fiijd  refradion  hfive  a  conflant  railp  to  one  ano- 
ther. When  a.  r^y  palfes  out  of  air  into  \vater, 
the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  fine  of 
t!ie  angle  of  refrgction,  as  4  to.^  ;  and  whrn  the 
ray  pafiTes  out  of  air  into  gl^ls,,  they  are  to  pne  a- 
nothcr  as  3  to  a. 

*  (22.)  III.  V^^hen  a  ray  pafTesoiJt  of  a  denfer  in- 
to a  rarer  medium,  it  is  refradted  from  the  pen* 
pendicubr. 

(13.  IVr  A  ray  falling  on  a  curve  furface,  whe- 
ther concave  or  convex,  is  refradted  after  thefanie 
jDannejf  as  if  it  fi\\  on  a  plane,  which  Is  a  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  the  point  of  incidence. 

(24.)  For  the  various  phenomena  of  refraftioit 
(>y  Ifnies,  ftc  0?tics. 

Sect.  III.     Ektertaining    experiments  ty 

OPTICAL  ILLUSIONS. 

.  (2<:.)  I.  On  the  bottom  of  the  vcflel  ABCp,  Mv. 
;..  pliico  three  piects  of  money  ;  a''  a  fiiilling  at  S, 
rt  haif  crown  at  F,  arid  crown  at  G.  Then  place 
fi  perii)n  at  II,  where  he  can  fee  no  furti.er  into 
the  vefi'el  than  T:  and  tell  him,  that  by  pouring 
water  into  the  vcfrel.  you  will  make  him  fve  three 
diltereot  pieces  of  money  j  bidding  liifin  obfervQ' 
carefully  whether  any  money  goes  in  with  the  Wa- 
ter. 1  lie  wattr  muft  be  poured  in  very  gently, 
ift  the  pieces  fo  fixed,  that  they  inny  not  move 
out  of  their  places  by  its  agitatipri,  "When  the  wa- 
ter coriKs  up  to  K,  the  piece  at  E  will  become 
tiiiblQ;  when  it  comes  up  to  L^  the  pieces  at  JS 
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and  F  will  jippear ;  and  when  it  rifes  to  M,  ifl 
the  three  pieces  will  be  vifible. 

'{^L^  From  what  has  been  6id  of  the  rcfraftioa 
of  light,  the  canfe  of  thi^  phenomena  will  be  evi. 
dent :  fpr  while  the  veffel  is  empty,  the  ray  HI , 
Vf\\\  naturally  proceed  ih  a  f^raight  litic :  hm  in  j 
proportion  as  it  becomes  immer^  in  water ;  'f 
vc  ill  be  necelTarilv  rcfra^ed  into  the  feveral  direc*' 
tions  NE,  OF,  t*6,  atid  confeqiieijtly  the  ibt« 
Tii\  pieces  muft  btrcoijie  vifible. 

(27.)  II  OPTfCAL'jiTJGMiNrATloH.  Tahi 
large  drinking  glafs'  of  a  conical  figure,  thit  is 
finall  at  bottom  and  wide  at  top;  in  which  Jwta 
fiiilling,  and  fill  the  glafs  about  half  full  of  v'ater: 
then  place  a  plate  on  the  top  of  it,  and  turo  't 
quickly  (Wfr,  t^at  .l^e  water  may  not  get  ool. 
A  piece  of  the  fize  Of  a  half-crown  will  then  kr' 
feen  on  the  platpi  aod  fum^ what  higher  up,  aDo. 
ther  piece  of  the  fixe  of  m  fhilKng. 

(>^,)  ThiftQhea^Ki^Don: finite  from  r^b^tW 
piece  through  the  conical  fur  face  of  the  wit?r  4 
thB  fide  of  the  glafs,  ^md  through  the  fiat  furfice 
at  the  top  of  the  watef,  at  the  fatric  time:  forty 
conical  farfiice  dilates  the  rays,  and  mak^  tii 
piece  appear  largefrbut  by  the  flat  furfietki 
rays  are  only  rbfraxJted,  by  which  the  piece  is  icoj 
higher  up  in  the  gjafi*,  but  ftill  of  its  natural  to/ 
That  this  is  the  caufe  will  be  further  evident  If 
filling  (he  elaft  wjth  water ;  for  as  the  fiiiflht^  eim 
x\o\.  be  theft  feen  from  the  top,  the  fefge  |^ccc  01^ 
ly  will  be  vifible.  *     ♦• 

(29)111.  OptrCAL  sujTitA^Tiow.  Agad 
the  wifinfcot  of  a  rotrm  fl^'lhfee  finall  pieces  fl 
paper,  a3  A,  B,  C,'  /V^.  4  at  the  height. of  yorf 
eye  5  and  plajfing  ytj.urfeif  4ire«5tly  befitire  tbo^ 
fhut  your  right  eye  Jihd  look  at*  ihem  with  d 
left  5  when  you  wiHTf*  oijly  tv^o  of  thofe  papeij 
fuppofe  A  and  Bj  but  altering  the  polition  afyp< 
eye,  you  will  then  fee  the  third  Aird  one  oft! 
firft,  fuppofe  A  5  and  by  altering jrour  pofitioiil 
fecond  tfrne,  you  wi)l  fee  B  and  C  ;  but  nercr  II 
the  three  together, 

(.IP-)  X^^*^  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  is,  tSal  ^ 
of  the  three  pencils  of  rays  that  come  fimm  tW 
objefts,  falls  conftatitly  on  the  optic  nerve  at  D 
\Vhereas  to  produce  diftiwft  vifion,  H  isnecel&H 
that  the  rays  of  light  fall  on  fome  part  Of  the«l 
tina,  E,  F',  G,  H.  We  fee  by  this  experiment, ootf 
of  the  ufesof  having  ^two  eyes;  for  he  that  Uk 
one  only,  can  never  fee  three  objeAs  ^laeed  i 
this  pofition,  nor  all  the  parts  of  one  objeA  d 
the  fame  extent,  without  altering  the  fituationrf 
his  eye. 

(31.)  IV.  Alternate  illTjsio'w.  Withacori 
vex  lens  of  *bout  an  inch  focus,  look  attentffiy 
at  a  filver  feal,  on  which  a  cipherit  engraved.  * 
will  at  firft  appe^fr  cut  in,  as  to  the  raked  t^t 
but  if  you  continue  to  obferve  it  fome  time, tw 
out  changing  yOor  fitDatiort,  it  will  feem  tobei^ 
relief,  and  the  lights  and  fhades  wHl  appear  Af 
fame  as  they  did  before.  If  yon  regard  itwHl* 
the  fame  attention  ftill  longer,  it  will  again  appo^ 
to  be  engraved  :  and  fo  on  alternately. 

;32.)  If  you  look  olf  the  feal  for  a  few^  mcapw** 
when  you  vii^w  it  again,  inftead  of  feeing  il*"* 
firft,  engraved,  it  will  appear  ip  relief.   K  ^^^ 
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jooar  turned  toward  the  light,  you  fuddenly  in- 

4£ae  the  feal,  while  you  continue  to  regard  it^ 

ikok  parts  that  feemed  to  be  engraved  will  imme- 

^Btdf  appear  in  relief:  and  if»  when  you  are  re- 

ptding  tbefe  feeming  prominent  parts,  you  turn^ 

onrielf  fo  that  the  light  may  fall  on  the  right 

d,  yon  will  fee  the  ffaadows  on  the  fame  fide 

1  whence  the  light  conlies,  which  wrll  appeair 

a  little  extraordinary.     In  like  manner  the 

idowfi  will  appear  on  the  left,  if  the  light  fall 

I  that  fide.    If,  inftead  of  a  feal,  vou  look  at  a 

Boe  of  money,  thefe  alterations  will  not  be  vifi- 

!^  ia  whatever  fituation  you  place  yourfelf. 

iS3')  It  has  been  fufped^ed  that  this  illufion,  a- 

a  from  the  fituation  of  the  light :  and  in  ^dt, 

Ihfveobferved  (feys  M.  Guyot,  from  ^hom 

ii  article  li  Xzkca\  that  when  I  have  viewed  it 

ba  candle  on  the  right,  it  Iras  appeared  en- 

S«d :  but  by  changing  the  light  to  the  left  fide 

has  Immediately  appeared  in  relief."    It  ftill 

T,  renuins  to  be  explained*  why  we  fee  it 

:ely  hollow  and  prominent,  without  chan- 

ritber  the  fituation  or  the  light,    tcrhaps  it 

the  fight  itfelf  that  wemuft  look  for  the  caufe 

lis  phenomenon }  and  this  feems  the  more  pro- 

\k,  as  all  tbefe  appearances  aire  not  difcefnible 

allperfon5« 

14 1  Mr  William  Jones  of  Holbom  has  remark. 

idiat  this  ilhifion  is  ftill  more  extrordinar]^  and 

manent,  when  one  looks  at  a  cavity  in  a  feat 

Other  objea  through  the  three  eye-glafles  af  a 

noon  four  glafs  -refradting  telefcope :  all  cavi- 

fiewed  throuj^h  thefe  glafTes  appear  conftant- 

ldicfs»in  aimed  all  fituations  of  the  light. 

ij.)  V.  The  Dioptrical  paradox.    A  new 

'cnrious  opfical,  or  more  properly  a  D'ioptri* 

^ikcq>tion,  has  been  made  by  Mr  W.  Jones. 

iHfcdk  is,  that  af  print,  or  an  ornamented  draw- 

wltb  any  obje<5t,  fuch  as  an  aee  of  dinmondsf 

in  the  centre  F,  ^^.  5  will  be  feen  as  the  ace  of 

r,  when  it  is  placed  intfie  machine  ABCD,and 

Bwd  through  a  (ingle  glafs  only  contained  in 

etiibe£.    The  conftruAion  of  this  machine  \i 

l^ffimple,    The  glafs  within  the  tube  which 

^i  about  this  furprifing  change,  is  fomewhat 

f 4c  principle  of. the  cortimon  multiplying  glafs, 

'"cpiefented  at  G,  which  by  the  number  oC  its 

wd  furfaces  apd  from  the  refradtive  power 

(he  rays  proceeding  from  the  objefts  placed  t>e- 

.  it  (howj  it  in  a  multiplied  ftate  or  quantity. 

only  difference  is.  that  .the  fides  of  this  glafs 

fl^  and  diverge  upwards  from  the  bafe  to  a 

ttln  the  axis  of  the  %\sSp  like  a  cone ;  the  num- 

of  the  fides  is  (it ;  and  each  (ide,  from  its  an- 

"hr  pofition  to  the  eye,  has  the  property  of  re- 

Wjng  from  the  border  of  the  print  P  fuch  a 

J5*<»  of  it  (delignedly  there  plafced),  as  will 

^«  a  part  in  the  compofition  of  the  figure  to 

]JfP«fcnted :  for  the  hexagonal  and  conical  fi- 

■"of  this  glafs  prevents  any  (ight  of  the  ace  of 

^8  io  the  centre  being  feen  ;  confequently 

>*  ace  of  dubs  being  prcvioufl^  and  mechanical- 

^«wn  in  the  circle  of  refradlion  in  f5x  different 

fw  of  the  border,  at  i,  a,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  art- 

rTa'tguifed  in  the  omamefttal  border  by  blcnd- 

T*«n  with  it,  the  glafs  in  the  tube  at  E  will 

Wf  the  appearance  of  the  ace  of  diamonds  F 

■«f  the  ace  of  clubs  H.  In  the  fiune  manner  may 

^°»- TIL  Part  1, 
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other  prints  undei^o  (imilar  changes,  accordiiV^ 
to  the  willof  any  ingenious  draughtfman  who  may 
de(ign  them.  The  figure  of  the  glafs  is  clearly 
fliown  at  I. 

Sect.  IV.    Q/*/iif  Camera  Obscura^  or  Dari^ 
Chamber.  * 

(36.)  Mai^b  a  circular  hole  in  the  fhntter  of  a 
window,  from  whence  there  is  a  profped^  of  thef 
fields  or  ftrect,  or  any  other  obje^  not  too  near  j 
dnd  in  this  hole  place  a  con  vei  glafs,  eithe^  double 
or  fingle,  whofe  focus  is  at  the  diftance  of  5  or  6^ 
feet.  The  dtitance  fhotfld  not  be  lefs  than  three 
feet ;  for  if  it  be,  the  ima^ges  will  be  too  fraall 
and  there  will  nOt  be  fufiicfent  room  for  the  fpec- 
tators.  On  the  other  band,  the  focus  fhould  ne« 
▼er  be  more  than  i^  or  ao  fieet,  for  then  the  ima- 
ges will  be  obfcure,  and  the  colouring  faint.  The 
beft  diftance  is  from  6  to  t%  feet. 

(37.)  Take  care  that  no  light  enter  the  roofh 
but  by  this  glafs ;  at  a  diftance  from  it,  equal  tc^ 
that  of  its  focus,  place  a  pafteboard,  covered  with 
the  whiteft  p>perf  which  Omuld  have  a  blackbor^ 
der  to  prevent  any  t>f  the  (ide  rays  from  ditlurb- 
ing  the  pldture.  Let  ft  be  two  feet  and  a  half 
long  and  18  or  20  inches  high  :  bend  the  length 
of  it  inwards,  to  form  a  part  of  a  circle,  whofe 
diameter  is  ecfual  to  double  the  focal  di/lance  of 
the  glafs.  Then  fiit  it  on  a  frame  of  the  fame  fi- 
gure, and  put  it  on  a  moveable  foot,  that  it  may 
beeafily  fixed  at  that  exadt  dfftance  from  the  glaft 
where  the  obje^s  pamt  themfelves  te  the  greateft 
perfection.  ^ 

(38)  When  it  is  thus  placed,  all  the  objeddT 
that  are  in  the  front  of  the  window  will  be  paint- 
ed on  the, paper,  in  an  inverted  pofition,  with  the 
greateft  regularity  and  in  the  moft  natin-al  colours. 
If  a  moveable  mifror  be  placed  without  the  win- 
dow, by  turning  it  more  or  lefs,  all  the  objedi 
that  are  on  each  fide  of  the  window  will  appear' 
on  the  paper.  If  inftead  of  placing  the  mirror 
without  ^he  window  you  place  it  hi  the  room, 
and  above  the  hole  (which  mtrft  then  be  made  near 
the  top  of  the  (butter),  you"  may  receive  the  re- 
prefentation  on  a  paper  placed  horizontally  on  a 
table ;  and  draw,  at  your  Icifure,  all  the  obje<5l» 
that  are  there  painted. 

(39.)  Nothing  can  be  more  ^lealrng  than  thi» 
experiment,  efpeeially  when  the  objects  are  ftrong^ 
ly  enlightened  by  the  fun:  and  not  only  land  prof- 
pedts,  but  a  feaport,  when  the  water  is  forneJ . 
what  agitated,  of  at  the  (etting  of  the  fun,  pre- 
fents  a  very  delightful  appearance.  This  rep  re-' 
fentation  affords  the  moft  iJerfe<5t  model  for  paint- 
ers, as  well  for  the  tone  of  colours,  as  that  degrada- 
tion of  (hades,  occafioned  by  the  inteTpofition  o^ 
the  air,  which  has  beeafojuftly  exprefl'ed  b^  fomtf 
modeVn  painters; 

(40.)  The  paper  mufl  have  a  circular  fofm  j 
for  otherwlfe,  when  the  centre  of  it  is  in  the  fo- 
cus of  the  glafs,  the  two  fides  will  be  beyond  it., 
and  confequently  the  image  will  he  corffufcd.  If 
the  frame  were  contrived  of  a  fpi)ciical  fi purer* 
apd  the  glafs  were  in  its  centn*,  thr  reprefen ra- 
tion would  be  ftill  more  accurate.  If  the  obie<^ 
without  be  at  the  diftance  of  twice  th<^  foc*l  length 
of  the  glafs,  the  image  in  the  room  will  be  of  the 
fame  magnitude  with  the  obje(ft. 

Cq  (4XOT.hcre 
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(41.)  There  19  another  method  of  making  the 
camera  obf:ura;  viz.  by  a  fcioptric  ball,  that  13,  a 
ball  of  wood,  through  which  a  hole  is  made,  m 
which  hole  a  lens  ig  fixed:  this  hill  is  placed  in  a 
wooden  frame,  in  which  It  turns  freely  round. 
The  frame  is  fixed  to  the  hole  in  the  (butter;  and 
the  ball,  by  turning:  about,  ani'wjrs,  in  proat  p«rt, 
the  ufe  of  the  mirror  on  the  outfide  of  the  win- 
dow. If  the  hole  in  the  window  be  no  bijrger 
than  a  pea,  the  objeds  will  be  reprefcnted  with- 
out any  lens,  though  by  no  means  Co  diilindly 
X)T  with  fuch  vivid  colours. 

(41.)  The  lights,  fliades,  and  colours,  in  the  glafs  by  a  black  lead  pencil.  There  is  loinHhl 
camera  obfcura,  appeal*  not  only  juft,  but,  by  the  a  fcale  of  proportions  placed  in  the  upper  fori 
images  b^ing  reduced  to  a  fmalier  compafs,  much  of  the  drawer,  by  which  any  particular  buiH 
ftronger  than  in  nature.  Add  to  this,  that  Ihefc  or  other  objcii^  may  be  drawn  in  i  given  prafi 
pidtufea  exceed  all  other*,  by  reprefenting  the  mo-  tion  or  magnitude,  and  according  to  the  figa 
tion  of  the  feveral  obje^n :  thus  we  fc2  the  ani-  inferted  on  the  fcale,  which  are  adapted  to  { 
inals  walk,  run^  or  fly  j  the  clouds  float  in  the 
irir ;  the  leaves  quiver ;  the  waves  roll,  &c,  and 
all  in  ftri(5t  confermity  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The 
beft  (ituation  for  a  dark  chaml>er  is  diredly  north 
«nd  the  be'\  time  of  the  day  is  noon. 

(43  )  The  inverted  pol^tion  of  the  images  may 
be  deemed  an  imperfedion,  but  it  is  eaftly  reme- 
died: for  by  ftanding  above  the  board  on  which 
they  are  received,  and  looking  down  on  it,  they 
will  appear  in  their  natural  pofition  :  or  by  ftand- 
ing before  it,  and,  pUcitig  a  common  mirror  a- 
gainft  your  bread  in  an  oblique  dire<5lion,  upon 
looking  down  in  it,  the  images  will  appear  eredt, 
and  will  receive  an  additional  luftre  from  the  re- 
flection of  the  glafs.  fins  alfom^y  be  done  by  pla- 
cing two  lenfes,  in  a  tube  that  draws  out.  And 
hy  placing  a  large  concave  mirror  at  a  proper  dif- 
tance  before  the  piifture,  the  figures  will  appear 
before  riie  mirror,  in  the  air,  andinau  cred  pofition. 
(44.)  To  fliow  tlie  SPOTS  on  the  sun  s  diski 
by  its  image  in  the  camera  obscura,  put  the 
object  glaffi  of  a  jo  or  12  feet  telefcope  into  the 
.  fcioptric  ball,  and  turn  it  about  till  it  be  diredly 
oppofite  to  the  fun.  Then  place  the  paileboard 
above  mentioned,  ki  the  focus  of  the  fens ;  and  a 
clear  bright  image  of  the  fun  wifl  be  feen,  of  a- 

bout  an  inch  diameter,  in  which  the  fpots  on  the  10,  *vu«^i«.  vu*.  .i^.«(w.«.«,  .w....^^  .j^- —  '  {jm 
fun's  furface  will  be  exadly  defcribed.  When  the  per,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  the  camera  few 
fun  is  diredly  oppofite  to  the  hole,  the  lens  will  out  of  a  box  fliaped  like  a  book  or  cbel 
itfelf  be  fufficient:  or  by  means  of  the  mirror  on  way  of  (he  images  being  formed  on  paper  ii 
the  outfide  of  the  window,  the  lens  will  anfwer  preferable  to  ihe  preceding  method,  and  i 
the  purpofe  at  any  time.  As  this  image  is  too  of  their  being  traced  on  the  paptr  with  tbei 
bright  to  be  feen  with  pleafure  by  the  naked  eye  rcadinefs.  This  inftrument,  as  cycn,  wt « 
it  may  be  viewed  through  a  lens  whofe  focus  is  5  cafe,  and  ready  for  ufe,  is  reprewnted  iy 
or  8  inches  diftant ;  which,  at  the  fame  lime  that  The  front  and  fides  fold  up  to  thehcigbt  of  J 
it  prevents  the  light  from  being  bifenfive,  will,  by  two  feet  from  the  cafe  EFGfJ)y  h^^^f^^P^"*^ 
magnifying  both  the  image  and  the  fpots,  make 
them  appear  to  greater  advantage. 

'  (45.)    To   MAGNIFY    SMAI^L   OBJECTS    by    the 

run's  r  a  y  s ,  let  the  rays  of  light  that  pafs  through 
the  lens  in  the  fiiutter  be  thrown  on  a  large  con- 
cave mirror,  ^properly  fixed  in  a  frame.  Then  ..w  .^jw.v  ..w^,  — ...—  .^..^^,  -^  -  ,  ^  , 
take  a  flip  or  thin  plate  of  glaHs ;  and  (ticking  aily  diftance  from  the  white  paper  placed  wtm 
fmall  objea  on  it,  hold  it  in  the  incident  rays,  at  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  EFG,  ^''^^^^Sj— 
a  little,nr.ore  than  the  focal  diftance  from  the  mir-  ges  may  be  formed  with  the  greatcft  P^^ 
ror ;  and  the  image  of  that  objed  will  appear  on  tinfaneis.  In  tracing  thcfe  images  the  »** 
the  oppofite  wall,  amidft  the  reflcdled  rays,  very  plied  clofe  to  the  hole  in  the  froflt  at  ftj<» 
Jar^ie  and  extremely  clear  and  bright.  This  ex-  hand  in  the  flcevc  in  the  front  at  ^*  °^ 
II  *i  iinrnt  never  fails  to  give  the  fpcdator  the  high-  FO.  When  the  fides  and  fronf  are  utthoOB* 
ea  fatibfadion.  folded  down,  the  j  all  lie  dak  in  the  hoi,  l'^ 
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(46.)  The  POCKET  or  portable  camera  qa* 
9CURA,  with  a  drawer  to  draw  out  in  the  fmkt 
is  reprefented  mfg*  5.    The  images  of  theolgti 
before  the  infirument  are  reflc(fled  upon  2  gl4 
ground  rough  on  its  upper  fide*  and  that  »  ^ 
ced  at  top  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  box,  nad 
the  moveable  cover  reprefented  in  the  figurr^ 
The  images  rcprefcntcd  thereon  will  afford  a  1 
beautiful  and  pcrfed  piece  of  perfpeflivc  or  1; 
fcape  of  whatever  is  before  the  camera,  awJ  p 
particularly  fo  if  the  fun  fliines  upon  the  objd 
The  outlines  of  them  may  be  eafily  traced  on 


focus  or  foci  of  the  lenfes  made  ufe  of  in  the  ( 
mera.  1 

(47.)  The  glafics  that  are  made  ufe  of  mt 
camera  aieonly  three,  and  are  reprefented  iaj 
7.    The  convex  glafs  A  is  placed  in  the  fron| 
the  drawer  of  the  camera,  and  is  of  a  focus agi 
able  to  the  length  of  the  box.      The  min-or  1 
reclines  in  the  box  in  an  angle  of  45  degrees fi 
a  perpendicular  fituation.   The  rays  Rowiogfi 
the  objeA  F  through  the  conve*  glafs  A  to 
plane  mirror  CE,  will  be  refle^cd  from  it, 
meet  in  points  on  the  glafs  placed  horiiontafl 
the  dirciSion  CD,  and  wjll  form  thereon  the 
mentioned  images.    If  on  this  glafs  an  oiled 
or  any  other  tranfparent  fubftance  be  P^'<^^_ 
images  will  be  clearly  repreftfntcd,  and  fufid 
ly  fo  to  delineate  them  by  a  black-lead  pod 
crayon.     Inftead  of  the  glafs  CD,  or  foaxA 
underneath  it,  is  often  placed  a  dbrble 
lens  of  a  focus  fomewhat  fliorter  than  the 
of  the  box  :  this  alteration  confiderably 
the  appearance  of  the  images,  and  rendcn 
as  vivid  as  the  objefls  themfelves,  though  twtfl 
fo  accurate  in  their  contours  or  outlines  as  l|; 
preceding  method. 

(48.  J  Another  kind  of  portable  camera  on 
is,  where  the  images  are  formed  upon  vhitf  ™ 


P,  H,  &c.  The  head  ABGD,  about  five 
fquare  and  high,  containing  the  mirror  I*  1 
convex  lens  beneath  it,  fits  on  at  CD,  awJ" 
ner  fquare  tube  of  it  is  moved  up  ari  <W 
rackwork  and  a  pirtion  NM.  This  tootioft" 
to  adjuft  the  convex  lens  </,  to  its  pt^ 
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id  the  lid,  O,  folds  down  as  a  top  on  them  ctofe, 
kI  the  box  remains  then  the  fixe  of  a  common 
[lo  book,  and  is  covered  with  calf  leather  and 
tiered  on  the  back  in  perfedl  imitation  of  one. 
(49.)  By  the  diagonal  pofuion  of  a  plane  mirror 
e  curious  Diagonal  opera-glass  is  con- 
iidedy  by  which  any  perfon  may  be  viewed  in 
theatre  or  public  company,  and  yet  know  no- 
iflg  of  it.  It  conlifls  only  in  placing  a  concave 
'%U  near  the  plane  mirror,  in  the  end  of  a  {hort 
iifid  tube*  and  a  convex  glafs  in  •<  hole  in  the 
Icof  the  tube.  Then  holding  tl»e  end  of  the 
Ibe  with  the  giafs  to  the  €ye,  all  objects  next  to 
f  hole  in  the  fide  will  be  retlcdcd  fo  as  to  ap- 
9r  in  a  dired  line  forward,  or  in  a  pofition  at 
tht  angles  to  the  perfon's  fituation  who  is  >tM)k- 
[at.  Plane  glafTes  inftead  of  a  concave  and  con- 
Kmay  be  iiied  :  but  in  this  cafe  there  will  be  no 
iKuitude  of  the  objcd,  but  it  will  appear  brighter. 

Sect,  y,  O/*/^  Maqic  LAitTERN. 

^|o.)  The  invention  of  this  ingenious  machine 

attributed  to  the  celebrated  Kircher.     It  oc- 

iSoued  no  fmall  fpeculation  upon  its  firft  appear<» 

Ice.     Its  defiga  ie  to  reprefent  at  large,  on  a 

or  board,  placed  in  the  dark,  the  images  of 

objeds,  painted  with  tranfparent  colours  on 

ot  glafs.    The  conArudtion  is  as  follows : 

;;i.)Let  ABCD,^.  9.  be  the  6de  of  a  tin  box, 

'dies  high,  &  inches  long,  and  ten  broad  (or 

other  Qinilar  dimenfions],  the  top  of  which 

have  4  funnel,  with  a  cover,  as  reprefeq^ed 

10 ;  which  at  the  iame  time  it  gives  a  paf- 

to  the  fmoke,  prevents  the  light  from  coming 

of  the  box.    In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of 

beat  muft  be  placed  a  low  tin  lamp  E»  which 

DO  be  moveable.    It  (hould  have  3  or  4  lights* 

I  muft  be  at  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the 

Ifln  in  the  tubes  K  and  O.    In  the  largeft  of 

ife  tubes  piuft  be  placed  a  glafs  femiglobular 

IB  N,  about  4  inches  diameter ;  and  in  the  fmal* 

lOoe  a  double  convex  lens  O,  about  %i  inches 

uieter,  and  Gx  inches  focus,  the  length  of  the 

holding  them  abqut  four  inches  and  a  half 

the  inner  tube  containing  the  fqiall  lens  O 

be  a  Hiding  one,  in  order  to  adjuft  it  at  a  pro- 

rdiftance  from  the  painted  iliders,  (o  that  the 

"^  thereon  may  be  diftin^ly  reprefented  on 

doth  or  white  wall.    A  flit  or  opening  be- 

wtbcgUfo  N  and  the  fipnt  fide  BGDH  of 

box  muft  be  made  large  enough  to  admit  th^ 

"••  to  be  paflcd  through,  as  inJSg.  it.    The 

fs  of  the  light,  and  the  obje&s  upon  the 

will  dejpead'much  upon  the  light  of  the 

np:  it  will  tierefore  be  belt  to  place,  inftead  of 

P  common  lamp  E,  one  of  jtrgant^j  Patent 

*"^»  which  will  coniiderably  improve  the  effedl 

Ibc  lantern  by  it*  fuperior  Arcngth  of  light. 

i5»-)  When  the  glafs  Aiders,  with  the  painted 

^^  are  placed  in  the  flit  of  the  laiitem,  and 

room  darkened,  a  quantity  of  light  from  the 

■>  at  E  wUl  be  coll«Jted  by  the  lens  N,  and  re- 

;cd  upon  the  cloth  placed  oppofite ;  and  by 

l^g  the  IKding  tube  containing  the  fmall  lens 

ft  gxadually  in  or  out  as  occafion  may  require, 

^^^f  "^^^^  /wn»  images  of  the  figures  on  the 

Wars  in  their  diAind  colours  and  proportions, 

Vwi  the  appearance  of  life  it^lf^  an4  of  ^y  g3be 
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from  6  inches  to  7  fcf*t,  according  to  the  diii.tnc-i  • 
of  the  hntern  frcm  the  cloth.     The  lantern,  with 
one  of  the  Iliders  ready  for  ufe,  is  reprcfeiUed  in 

(53.)T0  PAINT  the  GLASSES  for  this  LANTERN, 

draw  on  a  paper  the  fubjedt  you  defiie  to  paioT, 
and  fix  it  at  each  end  to  the  glafs.  Provid  e  a  var- 
niih  with  which  you  have  mixed  feme  binck  p.rint; 
and  with  a  fine  pencil  draw  on  the  othrr  hde  of 
the  glafs,  with  very  light  touches,  the  defign 
driwn  on  the  pnper.  If  you  wifh  to  make  the 
paintinc:  as  perfect  as  poflible,  draw  fome  of  the 
outlines  in  their  proper  colours,  and  of  thr  ftrong- 
eft  tints  that  arc  ufcd.  When  the  outlines  are 
dry,  colour  the  figures  with  their  proper  grada- 
tions. Tranfparent  colours  are  raoft  proper  for 
this  purpofe,  fuch  as  carmine,  lake,  Pruflian  blue, 
verdigris,  &c.  and  thcfe  muft  be  tempered  with 
a  ft  rong  white  varnifh,  to  prevent  their  peehng 
off.  I'hen  (hade  them  with  black  mixed  with  the 
fame  varnilh,  or  with  biftre. 

(54.)  To  produce  a  more  ftriking  effe^,  ftrcng 
lights  may  be  left  in  fome  parts,  without  any  co- 
lours. Not  above  4  or  5  colours,  fuch  as  blue ; 
red,  green,  and  yellow,  IbouM  be  ufed  ;  but  a 
great  variety  of  tints  may  be  employed  to  give 
the  painting  a  more  natural  air ;  without  which 
they  will  reprefent  vulgar  objects,  which  are  by 
no  tneans  the  more  plcrifing  bccaufe  they  are  gau- 
dy.'>  When  the  lamp  is  lighted,  and,  by  drawing 
out  the  tube  to  a  proper  length,  the  figures  paint- 
ed on  the  glafs  appear  bright  and  well  defined, 
the  fpe<5V3tor  cannot  fail  of  being  highty  entertain- 
ed  by  the  fucceflion  of  natural  or  grotef.]ue  figtires 
that  arc  painted  on  the  plafles. 

{$$.)  This  piece  of  dioptrics  may  be  rendered 
much  more  amufing,  and  at  the  fame  time  more 
marvellous,  by  preparing  figures  to  which  d|iftT- 
ent  natural  motions  may  be  given,  which  every 
one  may  perform  according  to  his  own  taftc;  ei- 
ther by  movements  in  the  figures  themfelvep,  or 
by  painting  the  fubjedt  on  two  glafies,  and  paftin^^ 
them  at  the  fame  time  through^  the  groove.    Thus, 

\s()')  To  reprefent  a  tempest  l>y  the  magic 
LAN  TEEN)  provide  two  plates  of  glafs,  whofe 
frames  are  fo  thin  that  they  may  both  pais  freely 
through  the  groove  of  the  common  magic  lantern 
at  the  fame  time.  On  one  of  thefe,  paint  the  appear, 
ance  of  the  iea,  from  the  Hightcft  agitation  to  the 
moft  violent  commotion ;  reprefenting  from  A 
to  B  a  calmi  fin*  11;  from  B  to  C  a  fmall  agita* 
tion,  with  fome  cidnds ;  and  fo  on  to  F  and  G, 
which  fliould  exhibit  a  furious  ftorm.  Thefe  re- 
prefentations  are  not  to  be  diftindt,  but  run  into 
each  other,  that  <bey  may  form  a  natural  grada- 
tion :  and  great  part  of  the  effeft  depends  on  the 
perfedlioii  of  the  painting,  and  the  pi<$lur«f([iue 
appearance  of  the  defign. 

(5  7.)  On  the  other  glafs  paint  veflels  of  different 
forms  and  dimenfions,  and  in  difl^erent  direftions^ 
together  with  the  appearance  of  clouds  in  the 
tempcftuous  parts.  See^^.  12.  Then  pafs  the 
glafs  flowly  through  the  groove ;  and  when  you 
come  to  that  p^^rt  where  the  ftorm  begins,  move  the 
glafs  gently  up  and  down,  which  will  give  it  the 
appearance  of  a  fea  that  begins  to  be  agitated : 
and  fo  increafe  the  motion  till  you  come  to  the 
height  of  the  ftorm.  At  the  fenic  time  introduce 
Q  q)i^itized  by  VjOOQ  the 
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The  other  glafs  with  the  fhipn,  and  njoving  that  in 
like  manner,  they  will  exhibit  a  natural  reprefen- 
iation  of  the  fea,  and  of  ihips  in  a  calm  and  in  a 
Aqrm.  As  the  glalTes  are  drawn  flowly  back  the 
tempefl;  will  feera  to  fubfide,  the  (ky  gro^  clear» 
an4  the  (hips  glide  gently  over  the  waves. 

(58.)  By  me^ns  of  two  glaflles  difpofed  in  thi^ 
inanner  may  likewife  be  reprefifnled  a  battle,  or 
^ea-fight,'  and  numberlefs  other  fpbjcdls,  that  e- 
vpry  one  yr\]\  contrive  according  to  his  own  tafte. 
They  naay  alfo  be  made  to  reprefent  fome  remark- 
able or  ludicrou,?  adiion  between  different  perfons, 
and  mai)y  other  aniufements  that  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, will  easily  fuggefk. 

{S<}'^   The  NEBl'l^pUS   I^AQIC  LAHTER.N.      The 

light  pf  the  0)agic  lantern,  and  the  colour  of  ima- 
ges, may  not  only  be  painted  on  acloath,  but  al- 
io reilcdled  by  a  cloud  of  fnioke.  Provide  a  box 
brwotxl  or  pafleboai-d,  7f^.  13.  PJ.  CVJ.  about  4 
feet  high,  and  7  or  8  inches  fquarc  at  bottom*  but 
^iminifliing  as  it  afcends,  To  tiiat  its  aperture  at 
top  be  but  fix  inches  long,  and  haifao  inch  wid-j. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  bpx  there  muft  be  a  door 
that  fliuts  quite  clofc,  by  which  you  are  to  place 
in  the  l>ox  a  chaGijg-di/h  with  hot  coals  on  wbhrji 
is  to  be  thrown  ii»cenfe,  wl  p.c  fmoke  goes  out  in 
a  cloud  at  the  top  of  the  box.  On  this  cloud  you 
are  to  throw  the  li^ht  that  comes  out  of  the  lan- 
tern, .4r?d  which  you  bring  into  a  fmallcr  compafs 
by  dra\ying  out  the  movcajbic  tube.  The  com- 
ipon  figures  will  here  fervc. 

(60,)  It  is  renurkable  in  this  rcprcft  ntation,  that . 
the  motion  of  the  fmqke  docs  nut  at  all  change 
the  figures;  which  app^'ar  fo  cunfpicuous,  that 
the  fpe^tator  thinks  hp  can  grafp  them  with  his' 
hand.  In  thjs  experiment  fome  of  the  rays  paf- 
ftng  through  ^he  finoke,  the  rcprt^fentation  will  be 
much  lefs  vivid  than  on  the  cloth  ;  and  if  carc'be 
t^ken  not  to  reduce  the  light  to  its  fmalleft  focus, 
it  wfll  be  fti'ir  more  imperfed. 

(6x.)  A  yery  entertaining  cjcpcriment  rtay 
be  made  Sy  producing  the  appearance  of  a 
PHANTOM  upon  a  pedeftal,  placed  on  the  middle 
of  a  table.  Ihclofe  a  common  fmall  magic  lantern 
in  a  box  ABCDt  fg»^  14.  large  enough  to  contain 
alfa^n  inclined  mirror  M;  vvhich  inuft  be  move- 
'jble,  that  it  may  refledl  the  con^  of  light  thrown 
pn  it  by  the  lantern,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may 
oafs  out  at  the  ap'citure  made  in  th^  top  of  the 
iox.  There  Ihonld  be  a  flap  with  hinges  to  cover 
the  opening,  that  the  infide  Of  ^he  boSi'may  not 
be  feen  \yhen  Jhc  experiment  is  makjng.  Thi»J  a*- 
perturc  fhou  d  likewife  be  oval,'  and  6f  a  fize  a- 
daptcd  to  the  gone  of  light  that  i>.tqpVif«"througIi 
It,  Holes  miift  be  made  in  that  part  6f  the  box 
which  is  over  the  lantern,  to  jet  out  the  fmoke ; 
and  over  (hat  part  niuft  be  placed  a  chafing>difh 
of  an  oblong  figure,  and  large  enongji  to  hold  fe- 
veral  lighted  coals.  This  chafing-difh  may  be 
inclof».'d  in  a  painted  tin  box  of  ahoufa  foot  high', 
and  with  an  apeiture  at  top  fomcthhg  \\ke/j^.  13. 
)t  flioulc}  rtand  oh  4  fhort  tcct,  to  give  foona  fol* 
the  fmoke  of  the  lamp  to  pafs  out.  There  muft 
^Ifo  be  a  glafs  that  will  afcend  and  defcend  at  plea- 
fure  in  a  verticle  groove  ai.  To  this  glafs  fix  a 
cord,  that  going  over  a  pulley  r,  paffes  out  of  the 
box  at  the  fide  C  D,  by  which  the  glafs  may  be 
grawn  upi  and  will  d;:fcend  by  its  own  weight. 
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On  this  glafs  may  be  painCied  a  fpe^re,  or  any  ( 
ther  more  pleafing  figure.  The  figures  muft  ~i 
coiitra<3ed  in  drawing,  as  the  cloud  of  fmoke  dcx 
not  cut  the  cone  of  light  at  rieht  angles,  and  ther 
fore  the  figures  will  appear  longer  than  they  d 
on  the  glafs. 

(61.)  After  the  lamp  is  lighted,  and  the  mim 
put  in  a  proper  dire^ion,  place  the  boiL  or  pedeftj 
ABCD,  on  a  table ;  and  putting  the  chafing-di 
in  it^  throw  fome  incenfe  in  ipowder  on  the  coal 
Then  open  a  trap-door,  and  let  down  the  gla 
flowly ;  and  when  the  fmoke  diminishes  draw  u 
the  glafs,  that  the  figure  may  difappear,  and  fht 
the  trap  door.  This,  appearance  will  occafion  i 
fmall  furprife,  as  the'fpcAre  will  feem  to  rife  gr 
dually  out  of  the  pcdefta),  and  on  drawing  up  tl 
glafs  will  difappear  in  an  inftant.  In  exhibitin 
this  experiment,  all  the  lights  hi  the  room  ran 
be  put  out:  and  the  box  Ihould  be  placed  on 
high  table,  that  the  fpe<Stators  may  not  percei^ 
the  aperture  by  which  tjie  light  comes  ouL  Tl 
whole  apparatus  may  be  fo  enlarged,  that  tl 
phantom  may  appear  of  a  very  formidably  fize. 

SfcCT.  YI.  0/tbe  Magic  Theatre. 

{f)2.)'  Various  fcenes,  chara^^ers,  and  decon 
tions  of  a  theatre  may  be  reprefcnted  in  a  livel 
mnnncr,  by  making  a  few  additions  to  tbe-^agi 
lantern,  with  the  fqnare  tube  5  {§  51.)  In  tbises 
pcriment  it  is  qiiite  necefiary  to  make  the  lanter 
much  larger  than  common,  that  the  objedlspaini 
ed  on  the  glalTcS,  being  of  a  larger  fiie,  may  b 
reprcfcr.ted  with  greater  precrlion,  and  conft 
quently  their  leveral  characters  mo^  ftrongl; 
iharked, 

($4.)  Let  a  wtooden  box,  ABCD,  fijc  ^S*  ^ 
made,  a  foot  and'  a  half  teng,  15  inches  high,  aw 
10  wide.    Let  it  be  placed  on  a  ftand  EF,  thi 
muft  go  round  it,  and  by  which  it  may  be  fixn 
^ith  two  fcrcws  to  a  table.     Place  over  it  a  tii 
cover,  as  in  the  common  lantern.  'Make  an  open 
fng  in  its  two  narroweft  fides ;  in  one  of  whi^ 
place  the  tube  H,  and  in  the  other  the  tube 
^ach  of  them  fix  inches  wide,  and  five  inches  bi^ 
In  each  of  thefe  ^ubes  place  another  that  is  vaoi 
able,  jri  brder  to  bring  the  glafles^  or  concaved 
iror,  that  are  contained  in  them,  to  a  proprt"  <i 
tance.    In  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  this  bl 
place  a  tin  lamp  M ;  which  muft  he  moveable 
a  groove,  that  it  maybe  placed  at  a  proper d 
tance  from  the  gflaflei  and  mirror;  tHis  lamplboii 
have  5  or  6  lights,  each  about  an  inch  long.   ^ 
the  beginning  of  the  tube  H,  tovrard  the  parti 
.'mak^  an  opening  of  an  inch'  w?de^  cW)flii»$  it  " 
terally;  another  of  threeqliarterkof  an  inch, 
crofb  it  vertically,  and'hte  nearer  the  box  than  ^ 
firft  ;  and  a  third  of  haif  an  inch,  that  muft  be 
.fore  the  firft.     The  ppening  made  laterally  » 
have  3  or  4  grooves,  the  fecond  two,  sod  the 
one  :  that  difltrent  fabje^s  of' figures  and  dec 
rations  may  be  pafled,  either  fidewife,  afceodi 
of  defccnding,  fo  that  the  fcenes  of  a  (beaire  m. 
be  the  more  exactly  imftatf  d, 

(65,)  In  the  decorations,  thedouds  and  the  B 
laces  of  the  gods  fhould  defcend  5  c^ytt  and  I 
fcmal  palaces  fhould  afcend ;  earthly  palaces, gl 
dens,  &c.  enter  at  the  fides.  loclofe  ibeeroo^ 
between  two  convex  rectangular  Mkh 
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es  loDf  y  s  inches  high,  and  about  20  inches  fo- 
cus :  o»e  of  which  muft  be  placed  at  O,  and  the 
other  tovr^rd  P.  Have  another  tube  Q,  of  about 
a  foot  longy  which  muft  enter  that  marked  H ; 
and  at  its  outward  extremity  place  a  lens  of  a- 
bout  15  inches  focus.  There  muft  alfobe  a  third 
tube  Ry  four  inches  long;  into  which  that  mark- 
ed I  is  to  enter :  to  the  exterior  end  of  this  adjuft 
a  concave  mirror,  whofe  focus  muft  be  at  7  or  8 
iochett  from  its  relieving  furface. 

(66.)  iThe  magic  lantern  being  thus  adjufted, 
nothing  more  b  neceflary  than  to  provide  glafles, 
painted  with  fuch  objeds  as  you  would  reprefent, 
according  to  the  grooves  they  are  to  enter.  The 
lamp  is  then  to  be  lighted;  and  placing  a  glafs  in- 
one  of  the  grooves,  draw  out  the  moveable  tubes 
till  the  obj»a  paints  itfelf  on  a  cloth  to  the  moft 
advantage;  by  which  you  determine  the  diftance 
<rf  the  lantern  and  the  fize  of  the  image.  Then 
make  a  hole  in  the  partition  of  that  fize,  and  fix 
ID  it  a  plate  of  clear  glafs,  over  which  pafte  a  very 
thin  paper  which  muft  be  vainiflied,  that  it  may 
be  as  tranfparent  as  puHible.  On  this  paper  are^ 
to  be  exhibited  tlie  images  of  all  thofe  objc^s,  that . 
by  palling  fuceeifively  through  the  grooves,  are 
%•  Teprefent  a  theatric  entertainment.  The  exhi- 
bition will  be  very  agreeabfe  \  becaufe  the  magic 
hiitero  being  concealed  behind  the  partition,  the 
c^afe  of  the  illufton  cannot  By.  any  means  be  dif- 
covered. 

'  (67.)  To  (how  in  wbat  manner  a  fubjed  of  this 
fort  ihould  be  painted,  ami  the  glafTes  difpofed, 
we  will  fuppofethe  fiege  of  Troy  to  be  the  fub- 
jefl;  in  which  Will  be  folmdalmoft  all  the'inci- 
deots  nccelTary  for  the-  exhibitfon-of  any  <>tber 
fubjea.    In -the  firft  ad'yttie  theatlv  tAtty  repre- 
fent, 00  one  fide,  the  ramparts  of  Troy ;  toward 
(he  back  part,  the  Grecian  camp;  and  at  a  far- 
ther diftances  the  feat  and  the  ille-of  Tenedos. 
Wc  will  fuppofe  the  time  to  be  that  when  the 
Greeks  feigned  to  raife  the  liege ;  and  embarked, 
kaving  behind  them- the  wooden  hprfc,  in  which 
were  contained  the  Grecian  foldiers.    Ofi  a  glafs, 
tlierefore,   of  the  fame-  width  with  the  aperture 
made  in  the  fide.AC  of  the  bex,  paipt  a  deep  b'ue 
curtain,  lightly  charged  with  ornaments,  quite 
^nfparent.    This  glaft  is- to  be  placed  in  the^rft 
yctticle  groove ;  fo  that  by  letting  it  gently  down 
its  image  may  appear  to  rife'in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  curUin  of  a  theatre.    All  the  glaffes  that 
^  to  afcend  or  defcend  muft  be  bordered  with 
tbin  pieces  of  wood,  and  fo  exactly  fill  the  grooves, 
*at  they  may  not  Hide  down  of  themfelves.-*- 
You  muft  haVe  feveval  glafles  of  a  proper  fise  to 
pafs  through  the  horizontal  grooves,  and  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  according  to  the  extent  of  the  fub- 
i^«    You  may  paint,  on  the  firft,  the  vfaWi  oi 
Troy,    On  the  ad  the  Grecian  camp..   On  the 
Idtbefea,  the  ifle  of  Tenedos,'  and  a  ferene  Iky. 
On  the  4th  the  Grecian  troops  by  detached  figures. 
On  the  5th,  other  troops,  difpofed  in  battalions, 
M»d  placed  at  a  diftance.    On  the  6th,.  divers  vef- 
fel«»  which  as  the  glafs  advances  in  the  groove  di-- 
tftinHh  in  fize.    On  the  7th,  the  wooden  horfe  and 
^^Oi    On  the  8th  the  Trojan  men  and  women. 
(68.)  Thefe  glafles  being  properly  painted,  y«u 
pace  in  the  horizontal  grooves  the  ift,  ad,  3d, 
JW  4th.   Then  draw  up  the  curtaiU;  by  letting 
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down  the  glafs  on  which  it  is  painted)  and  draw  - 
away  gently  the  4th  glafs,  and  after  that  the  ad  } 
then  advance  very  gently  the  5th,  that  reprefctit$ 
the  embarkment,  and  pafs  it  quite  through.  Next 
pafs,  the  oppofite  w^y,  the  6th,  which  reprefent^ 
the  Grecian  Beet."  The  objeds  paitited  on  the 
4th,  5th  and  6th,  quite  difappearing,  advance  the 
7th,  on  which  is  painted  the  wooden  horfe ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  8ih,  where  the  Trojans  will 
appear  to  draw  the  horfe  into  the  city.  The  cur- 
tain is  then  to  be  let  down,  that  you  may  with- 
draw the  fcenes  of  the  firft  a  A,  and  place  in  the 
grooves  thofe  that  are  to  compofe  the  fecond. 

(69.)  In  the  2d  ad  ro.ty  be  reprefeuted  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  city  of  Troy :  on  one  fide  may 
be  feen  the  wooden  horfe,  and  in  the  back  part 
the  temple  of  Pallas.   The  glafles  for  this  admay 
be  painted  in  the  following  manner.    On  the  firft 
may  be  palaces  and  houfes,  reprefenting  the  in- 
fide  of  a  city.    On  tjie  ad>  the  temple  of  PalJaa 
in  the  centre,  with  a  clear  night  and  the  moon. , ' 
In  the  front    may  be  feen  the  wooden   horfe, 
tlrat  the  Trojans  have  placed  near  the  temple  of 
Pallas.    On  the  3d,  a  troop  of  Greeks,  with  Si- 
Tion  at  their  head,  who  are  going  td  open  the  gates, 
of  the  cityto^the  Grecians.    On  the  4th,^  differ^ 
ent  troops  of  armed  Greeks ;'  painted  on  a  long 
glafs,  to  afford  variety.    On  the  5th,  feveral  troopl 
of  Trojans.    On  the  6th,  various  appearances  <rf. 
fire  and  fmoke  fo  difpofed,  that,  this  glafs  being 
drawn,  up  above  the  others,  the  objeds  painted 
on  the  'firft  glafs  may  appear  in  a  conflagration* 
Before  you  draw  up  the  curtain,  you  ftiould  plac6 
the  xft  and  ad  glafles.    You  then  pafe  the  whole 
.  3d  glaft  llovrly  ;  a  little  after,  the  4lh,  on  which 
are  painted  th^  different  bodies  of  armed  Greekii'( 
iind  at  the  fame  time,  firom  the  oppofite  tide,  thfi 
^th  glafs  that  reprefents  the  Trojan  troops^  oUl 
ferving  to  move  them  fiowly  both  in  advancing 
and  retreating,  to  imitate  a  coimb^tr'  Then  draw 
up,  by  degrees,  the  6th,  on  which  are:  painted 
the  Are,  flame,  and  fmoke, 'ib  th^tthe  palace^ 
-  and  houfes  painted  on  the  £rft  glafe  may  appear 
to  take  fire  gradually,  and  at  laft  reprefent  a  ge- 
neral conflagration.  •  ...  >    /  .   r/.  "> 
•     (70.)  After  having  reprefentcd  thefe  incident^ 
with  the  greateft  attention,  you  let  fall  the  curtain 
to  prepare  for  the  3d  ad.  ;ln  this  maybe  repre- 
fented  the  infide  of  Priam's  palace ;.  where  iairen 
an  altar,  round  which  feveral  Trojan  princefiea  ap- 
pear, who  have  fled  thither  for  liifety.    Oji  the 
'  xft  glafs  may  be  painted  the  palace.     On  the  ad, 
'  a  view  of  the  ^ack  part'of-the  palace,  with  tUt 
altar.    On  tht  3d,  Priam  with  fev4.Tal  Trojan  men 
and  women  :  On  the  4th,  Phyrrhus  and  a  troop  of 
Greeks :  On  the  5th,  the  -fame  adlors^  with,  the 
palace  iti  flhmes:  On  the  6th,  a  confiagratioi^. 
The  two  firft  glafles  which  are  to  be  <^rawn  'Up, 
ft)ould  be  placed  belbre  you  raife' th«  curtain. 
Then  pafs  the  3d  ;  next  advance  the  4th ;  which 
being  drawn  up,  difcovers  on  the  5th  the  palace 
in  flames  5  then  drawing  up  the  6tb,  let^down  the 
xft,  that  the  palace  may  appear  entirely; deftxoyed 
by  the  conflagration. 

(71.)  The  4th  adt  may  reprefent  the  environs  of 
Troy,  with  a  diftant  profpedl  of  the  fea.  The 
ift  and  3d  glafles  of  the  firft  a<5b  may  be  here  ufe4 
to  which  may  be  added  a  third,  reprefenting  JE- 
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xieM  bcariiic  faU  father  Anchifes»  followed  by  his 
fan  lulus  and  foaie  Trojaos.  With  this  glafk  may 
b«  rrprofeoted  the  flight  of  the  Trojans ;  and  the 
embarkoient  of  ^neas,  with  another  glafs,  on 
•which  are  painted  certain  veiTelSr — To  this  a<5t  the 
foUowing  iceiies  may  be  added :  The  cave  of  JE- 
olum  the  bagk  pan  of  the  cavej  JEolusj  the 
iwnds»  and  Jai»o  in  her  chariot, 

(jt.)  The  sth  a^  Ihould  reprefent  the  open 
fea»  vrith  the  fleet  of  JEneas  failing  lor  Italy.  On 
the  firft  glafs  muft  be  paioteJ  the  fea  in  a  ftornu 
On  the  «d,  the  Trojan  fleet.  On  the  3d  Nep- 
tune in  his  car.  On  the  4th,  the  palace  of  Jupi> 
ter.  On  the  |ih»  the  intide  of  the  palace  $  the 
gods  aflemWed  in  cpupcil  with  Venus  obtaining 
leave  of  Jupiter  for  -ffincas  to  land  in  Italy  — Af- 
ter having  placed  the  fli-A  glafs,  that  reprefcnts  a 
calm  fea,  the  curtain  is  raifed,  and  the  %6  fcene 
is  advanced!  which  contains  the  Trojan  fleet.  The 
firfl  is  then  brought  forward,  to  reprefent  a  vio- 
lent tempett :  then  raifiog  the  3d  giafs,  Nepti}B« 
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appears,  who  commands  the  waves  to  be  ftili, 
which  is  done  by  making  the  tempeft  fubfide  by 
degrees.  The  fleet  then  advances,  and  paifcs  0. 
ver  the  whole  theatre:  prefently  after  the  4th 
and  5th  fcenes  defcend,  which  reprefent  Olym^s, 
and  finiih  the  exhibition. 

(73-)  To  reprefent  a  fubjed  of  this  fori  to  ad« 
vantage,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  glafles  that  are  to 
be  in  front  fliould  be  in  flronger  and  more  opaque 
colours,  that  the  images  of  thofe  behind  mayoot 
appear  mixed  with  them,  which  will  be  the  caie 
if  they  are  all  equally  tranfparest.  The  glaiTcs 
fhould  alfo  be  of  different  lengths;  that  fome  be- 
ing placed  before  the  others  are  drawo  away  tbdr 
e](tremities  may  not  be.  perceived.  The  larger 
thefe  fubjeds  are  reprefepted,  the  better  efrd 
tWy  will  have :  the  front  of  the  theatre  (hould  ap- 
pear to  be  about  3  feet  wide ;  and  if  fome  pant 
of  the  figures  were  moveable,  it  would  ^U  add 
t9  the  variety  of  the  ejiterUinmeot. 
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^DIORTHROSIS.  «./.  P^f^e*^;,  of  hp^.s,; 
to  make  ftrait.)  A  chinigical  operation,  by  which 
crooked  or  diftorted  members  are  reftored  to  their 
primitive  and  regular  {hape.  Harris. 

DIOSCOREA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  hex- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of 
plants :  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  umler 
the  nth  order,  Sarmintace^t.  The  mate  calyx  is 
fexpartite ;  there  h  no  corolla:  •  The  female  calyx 
is  fexpartite  :  no  corolla ;  three  ftyles  5  th^  cap- 
fule  trilocular  and  comprerted  ;  and  there  are  two 
nembvanaceous  (teds.  There  are  eiffht  i^ecies, 
of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the 

DfoscoxEA  BULBiFERA,  orthe  Yam.  It  has 
triangnlar  winged  ftalks,  which  trail  upon  the 
ground,  extend  far,  and  Frequently  put  out  roots 
from  their  joints  as  they  lie  upon  the  ground,  by 
which  the  plants  arc  multiplied.  The  roots  are 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  t)oth  the  Indies ;  and, 
in  the  Weft  India  ill  and  s,  make  the  greateft  part 
of  the  negroes  food.  The  plant  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  Eaft  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies ;  for  it  has  never  been  obferved  to  grow  wild 
in  any  part  of  America ;  but  in  the  illand  of  Cey- 
lon, and  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  it  grows  in  the 
woods,  aud  there  are  in  thofe  places  many  differ- 
ent {pecies.  It  tn  propagated  by  cutting  the  foot 
in  pieces,  obferving  to  preferve  an  eye  in  each,  as 
in  planting  potatoes.  One  p^ant  will  produce  3 
or  4  large  roots.  The  Ikin  of  thefe  roots  is  pret- 
ty thick,  rough,  unequal,  covered  with  many 
ftringy  fibres  or  filaments,  and  of  a  violet  colour 
approaching  to  black.  The  infide  is  white  aad 
of  the  confiftence  of  red  beet.  It  refembles  the 
potatoe  ID  its  mealinefs,  but  is  of  a  clofer  texture. 
When  raw,  the  yams  are  vifcous  and  clammy : 
when  roafted  or  boiled,  they  afford  very  nourmi- 
ing  food  ;  and  are  often  preferred  to  bread  by  the 
inhabitaiTts  of  the  Weft  Indies,  on  account  of 
their  lightnefs  and  facility  of  digeftion.  When 
firft  dug  out  of  the  ground,  the  roots  are  placed 
in  the  fun  to  dry  ;  after  which,  they  are»either 
put  in  (and,  dry  garrets,  or  cafks ;  where,  if  kept 
from  moifture,  they  may  be  preferved  whole  years 
Without  being  fpoiled  or  diminiihed  in  their  good- 
Hcfs.  The  root  commonly  weighs  a  or  j  pounds ; 
though  fome  yams  have  been  found  upwards  of 
so  pounds  weight. 

DIOSCORIOES,  a  phyfician  of  Anazarba  in 
Cilicia ;  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nera.  He  was 
originally  a  foldier;  but  afterwards  he  :q>plied 
hxmfelf  to  ftudy ;  and  wrote  a  book  upon  medici- 
nal herbs.    See  Botany^  Indtx. 

DIOSCURI,  P«;««»ew,  from  Aj**  ^trvh^  and 
MMt^ty  infanusf  i.  ^,  Jupiter's  children,]  a  name 
given  to  Caftor  and  Pollux. 

WOSCITRIA,  [it^Mv^M,]  in  antiquity,  a  fefti- 
tal  in  honour  of  Caftor  and  Pollux.  It  was  obfer- 
ted  by  the  Cyreneans,  biit  more  efpecially  by  the 
people  of  Sparta,  the  birth  place  of  thefe  heroes. 
The  folemnity  was  full  of  mirth,  being  at  a  time 
tvherein  they  fhared  plentifully  of  the  gifts  of 
Bacchus,  and  diverted  themfelves  with  fports,  of 
which  wreflKng  matches  alway  made  a  part. 

DIO:>  GYS,  a  town  of  Hungary,  3a  mHes.'W. 
of  Tokay, 

DIOSMA,  African  sprR^A  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  'belonging  to  the  pentandiia 
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clafs  of  plants !  and  in  the  naturat  method  rmV- 
ing  with  thoic  of  which  the  ord*  is  doubtfuk 
The  corolla  is  pentapetalous,  the  neAariuiA 
crown  ihaped  above  the  germen;  there  are  five 
capfules  coalited :  the  feeds  hooded.  There  are 
9  fpecies ;  of  which  the  moft  remavltabie  are 

X.  DiosMa  HiRsoTA,  with  natroW  hairy  leaves*; 
a  very  handfome  ihrub,  growing  to  th«  height  of 
5  or  6  feet. — ^The  ftalks  are  of  a  fine  coral  colour., 
the  leaves  come  out  alternately  on  every  fide  <.f 
the  branches :  the  flowers  are  produced  in  fmatl 
elufters  at  ihe  end  of  the  ihoots,  and  are  of « 
white  colour.  They  are  fucc^eded  by  ftany  feed 
vefTels  having  ^vt  comers :  in  each  of  which  cor- 
ners is  acril,  containing  one  tmooth,  (bining,  oMong 
black  feed ;  thefe  feed-veffels  abound  with  areftn 
which  emits  a  grateful  fcent,  as  doth  alfo  the  u^bote 
plant. 

1.  DiosMA  opposiTiFoLfA,  with  leaves  in  the 
form  of  a  crofs.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  3  or  4 
feet:  the  branches  are  flender,  and  produced  from 
the  ftem  very  irregularly :  the  flowere  are  produ- 
ced at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  between  the 
leaves:  the  plants  continue  long  in  flower,  andf 
make  a  fine  appearance,  intermixed  with  other.ex- 
otics  in  the  open  air.  Both  fpecies  are  propaga- 
ted by  cuttings ;  which  may  be  planted  during  a- 
Tiy  of  the  fummer  months  in  pofs,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  where  they  ihould  be 
ihaded  from  the  fun,  and  frequently  watered.  Iti 
about  two  months  they  will  have  taken  root  ;* 
when  each  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  fmall  pot 
'  where  they  are  to  remain ;  but  during  winter, 
they  muft  be  preferved  in  a  gteen-houfe. 

(1—4.)  DIOSPOLIS,  [A,tv  tr«x«  Gr.  i.  e.  the 
city  of  Jupiter,]  in  ancient  geography,  the  name 
'  of  6  cities :  viz.  i.  in  Bithynia,  in  the  territory  of 
Heraclea:  4.  in  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  8* 
of  the  Bufiritic  branch,  before  it  divides  in  two  5 
3.  in  Phrygia  on  the  Lycus,  called  afterwards  La- 
odicea :  4.  in  Samaria,  called  alfo  Lydda. — 

(5.)  DiospoLTs  MACK  A,  iu  Upper  Egypt,  cal- 
led alfo  Th4the.    See  Thebes,  >r«. 

(6.)  DiosPOLis,  rARVA,  the  capital  of  NoMosr 
DiosFOLiTEs,  in  Thebais. 

DIOSPOLITES  NOMos,  a  divifion  of  Thebais* 
or  the  Higher  Egypt,  to  diftingtfifh  it  from  ano- 
ther of  the  Lower  Egypt  or  the  Delta ;  S.  of  the 
Nomos  Thinites,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Nile. 

DIOSPYROS,  the  In^dian  btate  plum:  A 
genus  of  the  dicccia  order,  belonging  to  the  poly- 
gam  i  a  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  methotl 
ranking  under  the  i8th  order.  Bicomes.  The 
calyx  18  hermaphrodite  and  quadrifid ;  the  co- 
rolla urceolatcd  aftid  quadrfiid;  there  are  eight 
ftamina ;  the  ftyle  quad ri fid ;  the  berry  oftofper- 
mous:  the  male  calyx,  corolla,  and  (lamina,  a3 
in  the  former.    There  are  two  fpecies :  viz. 

I.  DiosptTros  lotus,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  a  native  of  Africa,  from  whence  it  was  tranf- 
planted  into  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  and  alfo  intf>' 
the  fouth  of  France.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is'fiip- 
pofed  to' be  the  lotus  with  which  Ulyfles  and  his 
companions  were  faid  to  have  been  enchanted, 
and  which  made  thofe  who  eat  of  it  forget  their 
country  and  relations :  (fee  alfo  Rsamkus,  N**  6  ) 
In  the  warm  parts  of  Europe  this  tree  grows  t»> 
the  height  of  30  feet. 
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{^adua,  tbere  is  a  very  old  tree  which  has  been 
defcribed  by  fome  of  the  former  botanifts  under 
the  title  of  guaiacum  patavtnum.  This  tree  pro- 
tluces  plenty  of  fruit  every  year ;  from  the  feeds 
of  which  many  plants  have  been  raifed. 

9.  DiosPY&ps  Virgin  I  AN  A,  pinfhamin,  per- 
fumon,  or  picfaiumon  plum,  is^  a  native  of  Ameri- 
ca»  but  particularly  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 
The  feeds  of  this  fort  have  been  frequently  im- 
"^orted  ihto  BritaiUt  and  the  trees  are  common  in 
many  niiHeries  about  London.  It  riles  to  »  or 
34  feet;  but  generaUy  divides  into  many  irregu- 
lar trunks  near  the  ground,  fo  that  it  is  very  rare 
to  fee  a  handfome  tree  of  this  fort.  Though  plen- 
ty of  fruit  is  produced  on  tbefe  trees,  it  never 
comes  to  perfedion  in  this  country.  In  America 
the  inhabitants  preferve  the  fruit  till  it  is  rotten, 
as  i^s  praftifed  with  medlars  in  England ;  when 
they  are  eftecmed  very  pleafant.  Both  fpecies  are 
propagated  by  feeds:  and  the  plants  require  to 
be  treated  tenderly  while  young ;  but  tvhen  they 
are  grown  up,  they  refift  the  greatcft  cold  of  this 
country. 

DIOSTETWI,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Oels,  3  miles  SSW.  of  Mittelwalden. 

DlOU,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  ctf 
Chorafan,  470  miles  N.  of  Herat, 

DIP9  n.f.  in  coal  mines.  See  Coal  mine,  $  7. 

( I.)  •To  Dip.  v.  a.  pret.  dipped;  particip.  tUp^ 
ped%  or  dipt,  [dippan^  Saxon  :  doofan^  Dutch.3  x- 
To  immerge ;  to  put  into  any  liquor.— The  per- 
fon  to  be  baptized  may  be  dipped  in  water  \  arid 
ifuch  an  immeriioii  or  dipping  ought  to  be  mzdt 
thrice,  according  to  the  canon.  Ayliffe^s  Parerg* 
Old  Corineus  compafs'd  thrice,  the  crew, 

And  JUpp^d  an  olive  branch  in  holy  dew. 

Which  thrice  he  fprinkl'd  routid,  and  thrice  a- 
loud 

Invok'd  the  dead^  ind  then  difmifs'd  the  crowd. 

Drjden^s  ^n. 
The  kindred  arts  (hall  in  their  praife  confpire; 

One  dip  the  pencil,  and  oiie  ftricig  the  lyre.  Pope. 
i.  To  moiften ;  to  wet.— ^ 

And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  (hudd'rihg 
dew 

jyips  me  all  o'er,  as  when  the  thtith  of  Jove 

S(>eak8  thunder.  Milton, 

3,  To  be  engaged  in  any  affair. — When  men  are 
once  dipty  What  with  the  encouragements  of  fcnfe, 
<:uftom,  facility,  and  (hame  of  departing  from 
Vrhat  they  have  giten  themfelves  up  to,  they  go 
on  ^till'thcy  are  ftifled.  V E/lrange.-^\ti  Richard's 
time,  1  doubt,  he  was  a  little  dipt  ip  the  rebellion 
of  tEe  xommons.  Dry  den.  4.  To  enage  as  a 
pledge  i  generally  ufed  for  the  firft  mortgage. — 
^  careful  ftill  of  the  main  chance,  my  fon } 

Put  dut  the  principal  in  trudy  hands. 

Live  dn.the  ufe,  and  never  dip  thy  lands.   Dryd, 

(x.)  *  To  0IP.  1;.  «.  I.  To  fmk;  to  immerge. 
We  have  fnakes  in  our  cups,  and  in  our  diflien ; 
and  whoever  dips  too  deep  will  find  death  in  the 
|)ot.  VBJtrange,     a.  To  enter;  to  pierce. — 
The  viilture  dippini^  in  Prometheus'  (ide, 

His  bloody  beak  with  his  torn  liver  dy'd. 

Graniillei 
5.  To  enter  flightly  into  any  thing. — When  I  think 
all  the  repetiticTns  are  (truck  oUt  itia  cdpy,  I  fome- 
times  find  more  upon  ^ppin^  in  the  firlt  volume. 
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Pope.    4*  To  take  that  which  comes  firft;  td 

chufe  by  chance. —  , 

With  what  all  thoughts  of  Jove  art  thou  pof- 

fefs'd? 

Would'ft  jthou  prefer  him  to  fome  man  \  Su{/- 

pofe 
I  dippU  among  the  worft,  and  Statius  chofe  ? 

Dryden^s  Perf. 

*  DIPCHICK.  n.f.  l^om  MpsJi&cbUk.]  The 
.  flame  of  a  bird. — Hipcbick  is  fo  named  of  his  diving 

and  littlenefs.  Cm-etv. 

♦  0IP£TALOU§.  adj.  fri  and  *,T»xiK]  Having 
two  flower  leaves^ 

(i.)  DIPFORD,  a  town  S.  of  Brent,  Devonih. 

(1.)  Dip  FORD,  N£.  of  Bampton,  Devon(hire. 

(I.)  *  DIPHTHONG,  n.f.  P/^S-ry©-.]  A  coali- 
tion  of  two  vowels  to  form  one  found ;  as  vaim 
leaft  Cafar^We  fee  how  manydifputes  the  limplc 
and  ambiguous  nature  of  vowels  created  ^ong 
gramrharians,  and  how  it  has  begot  the  mifialte 
concerning  diphthongs  :  all  that  are  properly  fo  ar^ 
fyllables,  and  not  diphthongs^  as  is  intended  to  be 
fignified  by  that  word.  Holder's  Elem.  of  Speech' 
— Make  a  diphthong  of  the  fecond  eta  and  io/tf,  in- 
^ead  of  their  being  two  fyllablcs,  and  the  objec- 
tion j%  gone;  Pope, 

,  (II.j  Diphthongs  are diftinguf(hed  by  fome  au- 
thors intp  thofe  that  regard  the  eye^  and  thofe  that 
regard  the  earj  but  a  more  accurate  diftiodion 
was  long. ago  madp  by  that  eminent  grammarian, 
Mr  Ruddinian,  into  ^r?^^r  and  improper:  A  ad 
clafs,  however,  feems  to  exift  in  the  Ehgliih  lan- 
guage, which  may  be  ftiled  neutral.  .. 

X.  Diphthongs,  improper,  are  thofe  wherein 
only  pne  of  the  vowels  is  fqunded,  the  other  being 
funk  i  as  ^r ,  and  ir,  in  the  Latin,  and  ^a,  eif  eo^  iei 
cu^  or,  ur,  and  »/,  in  the  £ngli(h  lanj^uage.  Tbe 
]L.atins  pronounced  the  two  vowels  in  their  diph- 
thongs ae  of  ^r,  be  or  tf,  much  as  We  do ;  only  that 
the  one  was  heard  much  weaker  tliap  the  other,' 
though  the  divifion  was  made  ^ith  all  the  delicacjr 
imaginable* 

%.  DiPHTHON^ss,  NEUTRALi  afc  thofe  Combi- 
nations of  vowels,  wherein  either  a  new  foundi 
different  f'rpm  that  of  both,  take6  place;  or  neither 
of  them  is  fotirided  :  For  inflance,  the  found  of^ 
In  people^  is  quite  different  from  that  of  eo  in  jefh 
pardyi  or  of  either  of  the  vowels  feparate ;  and  the 
apparent  diphthong,  or  diphthong  of  tbe  net  (^ 
others  ftile  it,)  m-,  in  roptc^t  vogue^  Sec.  is  (unk  ^• 
together.  Among  the  lormer  of  thefe  clafTes  may 
be  ranked  ee  and  00,  wherein  the  original  found  of 
the  vowels  inftead  of  being  lengthened,  like  that 
of  aOt  is  changed  to  that  of  i  and  u.  The  diph- 
thong de  in  jhoe  alfo  belongs  to  this  clafs,  with 
many  otliers. 

3.  Diphthongs,  proper,  are  (uch  as'incluSe 
the  original  found  of  both  the  component  vowd«< 
though  (lill  iii  one  fyllable;  fuch  as  ^fc,  ru.  and  W* 
in  Latin  )  and  ai$  aUf  ay^  rv,  ey^  oif  and  otf,  ia 
Engliflu 

DIPLASIASMITS,  {Aitrx«,i*;^j,]  a  reduplica- 
tion of  difeafcs.  jf^. 

(1.)  *  DIPLOE.  n.f.  The  inner  plate  or  lamina 
of  the  fkull. 

(a.)  DiPLot,  in  anatomy,  the  foft  medlluHium, 
or  medullary  fubflance,  which  lies  between  the 
two  laminx  of  the  bones  of  tbe  cran»»im. 
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(i.)  *  DJFLOp/lA.  »./.  \}»f>jiffim  ]  A  letter  or 
writing  conferring  fome  privilege,  fo  called,  be- 
canfethej'  ufed  formerly  to  be  written  on  waxed 
tibfes,  ^nd  folded  together. 
'     (1.)  Diploma,  (J  I.)  See  Diplomatics. 

(3.)  Diploma  is  peculurly  ufcd  for  an  inftru- 
ment  or  Itcence  given  by  colleges,  focieties,  dec. 
toci?rj;ymen  or  phyBcians,  to  exetcife  their  re- 
vive profeilions,  after  palling  examination,  and 
beJT!|r  admitted  %>  a  degree. 

DIPLOMATICS,  the  fcience  of  diplomas,  or 
of  ancient  literary  monuments,  public  documents, 
fcc.  It  does  not,  however,  nor  can  it,  ablbhiti  ly 
nteikl  itt  refearches  to  antiquity ;  but  is  chiefly 
conlinevl  to  the  middle  ag&,  and  the  firft  ceuturlea 
of  modtf  n  times.  For  though  the  ancients  were 
accQiiomed  to  reduce  tiielr  contrads  and  treaties 
iito  writing  5  yet  they  graved  them  on  tables,  or 
cotefed  them  over  t^ith  wax,  or  brafs,  copper, 
loRf,  or  wood.  Sec,  And  4II  that  in  the  firil  ages 
•we  not  traced  on  brafs  or  marble,  have  perifhed 
If  the  length  of  time,  and  the  deftruftive  events, 
fet  have  taken  place.  The  word  diploma  fig- 
fiff^  properly,  a  letter  or  Cpiftte,  folded  in  the 
»i(W>,  and  not  open.  But,  in  tnore  modem 
tenei,  the  title  has  been  given  to  all  ancient  epif- 
li»,  letters,  literary  monuments,  and  public  do- 
rtmcnts*  and  to  all  thofe  pieces  of  writing  which 
lel-tcients  called  Spigapba^  CJbircgrapba^  CoM- 
Wit  kc^  In  the  middle  age,  and  in  the  diplomas 
llwnfeWes*  thefe  writings  are  called  Littetarj  Pnt" 
u}ta,  PladtOi  Chfirta  indicui^,  Sagii/a,  and  BuIU; 

alfo  Panehart^^  PantocfiarU^  TraQorU^  De- 
fanpttw^ij  &c.  The  originals  of  thefe  pieces  are 
tbatA  Examplaria^  or  /futfigmpfja^  Charts  au~ 
llwirir,  Originait <ii  A:c.  and  the  cop:t-s,   Apogra* 

RiCo^Uf  Particttir,  &c.  The  coDedions  that 
e  been  made  of  tf^em,  are  called  Cbat-taria  and 
Qftrtm*ia.  The  place  where  thefe  papers  and 
*icaraents  were  kept,  the  ancients  named  Sctinioy 
fahJariufrif  or  jjErarhmj  words  that  were  derived 
iwn  the  tables  of  brafs,  and  according  to  the 
Owk  idiom,  jlrrhfittn)  or  Archhm*n,  To  under- 
laid the  natupe  of  thefe  ancient  papers,  diplomas, 
*«i  M'^S.  and  to  diftinguifii  the  authentic  from 
tfee  counterfeit,  it  is  neceflary  to  know  that  the 
lft?*r  of  the  ancients  came  from  Egypt,  and  was 
fcnned  of  thin  leaves  or  membr-ines,  taken  from 
tl»  branches  of  a  tree  named  Papyrus  or  Biblam 
•^gjptianuni  and  which  were  paftcd  one  over  the 
«hCT  u-ith  the  (lime  of  the  Nile,  and  were  prefled 
««i  polifhed  with  a  pumice  ftone.  This  paper 
"« very  fcarce ;  and  it  was  of  various  qualities, 
fonns,  and  prices^  which  they  diftinguiflicd  by  the 
camei  of  cbarta  hirraticaf  luria^  augrtjiay  ampbi^ 
^^atricaj/aJtie.if  tanHcOt  emporetica^  &c.  They 
wtthis  paper  into  fqiiare  leaves,  which  they  pafled 
jne  to  ihe-other,  in  order  to  make  rolls  of  them  : 
^^  whence  an  entire  book  was  called Tolum  rn, 
™» vrAvendo:  and  the  leaves  of  which  it  confift- 
w»  ?AGiNA.  Sometimes,  alfo,  they  parted  the 
pvea  all  together  by  one  of  their  extremities,  as 
»nowpraaifcd  in  binding;  by  this  method  they 
waisd  the  back  of  a  book,  and  thefe  the  learned 
CilJrtiir^i.  They  rolled  the  volume  round  a  flick, 
^^ich  they  named  umbilicus  ;  and  the  two  ends 
tM  came  out  bfyond  the  piper,  comua.  The 
Ww,  wrote  on  parchment,  in  purple  ch  u\\v!las, 
V0L.YII.PARTI.        '        *'    *' 
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was  joined  to  the  lalt  Ihcci,  a:  A  ferved  it  ds  a  co- 
ver. They  made  ufe  of  all  forts  of  firings  or  rib- 
bands, and  even  fometimes  of  locks,  to  clofe  the 
book ;  and  fometimes  alfo  it  was  put  into  a  cafe* 
But  there  Is  not  now  to  be  Ibund,  in  any  library 
or  cabinet  whatever,  any  one  of  thefe  volurnes. 
We  have  been  afliired,  however,  by  a  travelLT, 
that  he  had  feen  fevewl  of  them  in  the  ruins  of 
Ilerculaneum ;  but  fo  damaged,  the  paper  fo  ftifV 
and  brittle,  by  the  length  of  time,  tl^at  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  n:»rol  them,  and  conft  quently  to  m^ke 
any  ufe  of  them ;  for  on  the  firft  touch  they  fell 
into  ihatters.  We  know  not  the  precife  time 
when  our  modern  paper  was  inrenteil :  and  when 
tliey  began  to  make  ufe  of  pens  in  writings  inftead 
(m"  the flaiks  of  rreds.  The  ink  that  the  ancient^ 
ufed  was  not  made  of  vitriol  and  galls,  like  the 
modem,  but  of  foot.  Sometimes  aifo  they  wrote 
With  red  ink  made  of  vermilion  ;  or  in  letters  of 
gold,  on  parple  or  violet  parchment.  It  is  eafy 
for  thofe  who  apply  themfeUes  to  this  iludy,  t«> 
dtftinguidi  the  parchment  of  the  ancient*^  from 
that  of  tlw?  moderns,  as  well  as  their  ink  ai^'l  v.>* 
nous  exterior  characters  ;  but  that  wl  ich  belt  ibf- 
lineuifhes  the  original  from  the  coimterfeit  is,  the 
writing  or  character  itfelf;  which  is  fo  dittindly 
different  from  one  century  to  another,  that  we 
may  tell  with  certainty,  within  abort  4^^  or  50 
years,  when  any  •  iploma  was  written.  1  here  anf 
two  works  which  flirnilh  the  cleareft  lights  on  thia 
matter,  and  which  m^y  ft-rve  as  fure  guides  iii 
judging  of  what  are  called  nnrient  fiiplomaj.  The 
one  is  the  celebrated  Heatife  on  the  Diplomntic, 
by  F.  Mabillon  ;  and  the  other,  the  firft  volume 
of  the  Chronicnn  Got'vicrnfe.  We  there  find  fpeci- 
mens  of  all  the  chara<fters,  the  flourifties,  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  writing,  of  every  age.  For  thefe 
matters,  therefore,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to 
thofe  works;  and  ftj all  here  only  add,  that  all  the 
diplomas  arc  wrote  in  Latin,  and  confequently  the 
letters  and  characters  have  a  refemhlance  to  each 
other:  but  there  are  certain  ftrokes  of  the  pen 
which  diltinguifh  not  only  the  ages,  but  alfo  the 
different  nations*;  as  the  writings  of  the  Lombards, 
French,  Saxon,  ic.  The  letters  in  the  diplott)«?3 
are  alfo  ufrally  longer,  and  not  fo  f^rong  as  thofe 
of  MSS.  There  has  been  alfo  introduced  a  kind 
of  court  hand,  of  a  very  difproportionatfe  lenjr'h, 
and  the  letters  of  which  are  called  Ex  in  Uti.r.r^ 
crifpa  ac  proiraStores,  Tht»  firft  line  of  the  dip'o- 
ma.  the  fignatnre  of  the  fovereign,  that  of  the 
chancellor,  notary,  &c.  are  ufuatly  wrote  in  this 
charader.  The  signaturb  of  a  diploma  confifts 
either  of  the  fign  of  the  crofs,  or  (tf  a  monogram 
or  cipher,  compofed  of  the  letters  of  the  iiamesi 
of  thofe  who  fobfcribed  it.  The  initial  'titers  of 
the  name,  and  fometimes  alfo  7 he  titles,  were 
placed  about  this  crofs.  By  degrees  the  cuftom 
changed,  and  they  invented  other  marks.  See  a 
fpecimen  in  the  fign  of  Clurlemii^ne,  Plate  CV. 
They  fometimes  added  a^fo  the  date  .md  epoch  of 
the  fignatnre,  the  feafts  of  the  church,  the  days  of 
the  kakndar,  &c.  The  fucceflivei  corruption  6f 
the  Latin  language,  the  ftyle,  and  orthography  of 
each  age,  as  well  as  their  different  titles  an«i  forms; 
the  abbreviation*^,  arc.-r*  nations,  and  punduation, 
andthevari<usmethods  of  writing  the  diphthongs; 
all  thefe  matters  united,  form  lu  ip<^niL9b4t^^<^s 
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and  marts  by  which  the  authenticity  of  a  diploma 
is  to  be  known.  The  seal  annexed  to  a  diploma 
was  anciently  of  white  wax.  and'artfully  imprint- 
ed on  the  parchment  itfelf.  It  was  afterward 
'  pendent  from  the  paper,  and  inclofed  in  a  box  or 
cafe,  which  they  called  bulla.  There  are  fome 
alfo  that  are  (lamped  on  metal  and  even  on  pure 
gold.  When  a  diploma  bears  all  the  charaders 
that  are  requifite  to  the  time  and  place  where  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  written,  its  authenticity  is  not  to 
be  doubted  :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  we  cannot 
examine  them  too  fcrupuloully,  feeing  that  the 
monks  and  pricfts  of  former  ages  have  been  very 
adroit  in  making  counterfeits ;  and  the  more,  as 
they  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  princes  and  ftatef- 
men,  and  were  even  fometimes  in  poflefTion  of  their 
rings  or  feals.  As  to  MSS.  that  were  wrote  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  fee  Manuscript,  §  a. 

DIPNALL,  a  village  near  Farnham,  Hampfh. 

DIPONDIUS,  ft  certain  coin  of  very  little  va- 
lue  mentioned  by  St  Luke,  iii,  6.  Our  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  pafl'age  is,  Are  not  five  fparro<ws  fold 
for  two  farthings  ?  In  8t  Matt,  (x*  19.)  it  runs. 
Are  not  two  fparroavs  fold  for  a  farthing  ?  The 
Greek  has  qjfarion  inftead  of  as.  Now  affarion 
fome  fay,  was  worth  half  an  aj^  i.  c.  four  and  one 
8th  French  deniers ;  and,  according  to  others, 
two  and  five  i6ths  deniers.  Dipondius  feems  ra- 
ther to  fignify  half  an  as.  Calm. '.  DiSion.  BibL 
Dr  Arbuthnot,  however,  fays,  that  this  coin  was 
at  firft  libralist  or  of  a  pound  weight ;  and  even 
when  diminifhed  it  retained  the  name  of  lib*lla; 
So  that  depondiiu  denotes  two  affes. 

DIPPEL,  John  Conrad,  a  noted  German  phy- 
fician,  bom  at  Darmftadt,  in  1671.  He  ftudied 
theology  at  Gieflen,  and  afterwards  read  medical 
ledturea  at  Strafburgh,  but  took  his  dodor's  de- 
gree at  Leyden  in  1711,  He  was  much  addidled 
to  the  ftudy  of  alchemy,  and  among  other  won- 
derfnl  fecrets,  pretended  to  have  difcovered  the 
pliilofopher's  (tone.  After  rambling  from  place 
to  place,  he  at  laft  fettled  at  Hamburgh ;  but 
having  ufed  fome  indifcreet  freedoms  with  the 
adroiniftration  of  Denmark,  he  was  given  up  to 
the  government  of  that  country,  by  whom  he 
was  fentenced  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in  the 
illand  of  Bornholm.  He,  however,  obtained  his 
liberty  at  the  end  of  feven  years,  and  about  the 
fame  time  was  invited  to  Sweden,  to  attend  the 
king,  who  was  dangcroufly  ill,  but  through  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  whom  he  had  ridiculed, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  1727.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Germany,  and  in  17;  ^  gave 
out  publicly  thut  he  would  not  die  till  i8c8,  but 
next  year  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  de- 
nied the  infpiration  of  the  fcn'ptures,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  wild  enthufiaflic  books  under  the  name 
of  Chri/l'uinuj  Democritus, 

*  DlPPER.  n.f  [from  dip.]  One  that  dips  in 
the  water. 

(I.)  DIPPING,  among  miners,  fignifies  the  in- 
tcrvuption  or  breaking  off  the  veins  of  ore ;  an  ac- 
cident that  gives  them  a  great  deal  of  trouble  be- 
fore they  can  dilcover  the  ore  again.  A  great 
Geal  of  the  (kill  of  the  miners  confifts  in  the  un- 
derAanding  this  dipping  of  the  veins,  and  know- 
ing how  to  manage  in  it.  In  Cornwall  they  have 
this  general  rule  to  guide  them  in  this  re^ed : 
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mod  of  their  tin-loads,  which  run  from  fi.  to  W. 
conftantly  dip  towards  the  north.  Sometime* 
they  underlie ;  that  is,  they  fiope  down  towards 
the  N.  three  feet  in  height  perpendicular.  This 
muft  carefully  be  obferved  by  the  miners,  that 
tliey  may  exadtly  know  where  to  make  their  air- 
fliafts  when  occafion  requires ;  yet|  in  the  higher 
mountains  of  Dartmacr,  there  are  fome  confider- 
able  loads,  which  run  N.  and  S.  thefe  always  un- 
derlie toward  the  E.  Four  or  tivc  loads  may  run 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  fame  hill ;  and 
yet,  which  is  rare,  they  may  meet  all  together  in 
one  l^atch,  as  it  were  a  knot,  which  well  tins  the 
place,  and  fo  feparate  again,  and  keep  their  for- 
mer didances. 

(IF.  I.)  *  Dipping  Needle.*./.  A  device  which 
fhcws  a  particular  property  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
fo  that,  befides  its  polarity  or  verticity,  which  is  its 
dire(aion  of  altitude,  or  height  above  the  horizon, 
when  duly  poifed  about  an  horizontal  axis,  it  will 
always  point  to  a  determined  degree  of  altitude,  or 
elevation  above  the  horizon,  in  this  or  that  place 
refoedlively. 

U.)  The  Dipping  I^eedle,  ©r*  Inclinatort 
Needle,  is  defined  by  Dr  Hutton,  "a  magneti. 
cal  needle,  fo  hung,  as  that,  inftead  of  playing 
horizontally,  and  pointirtg  out  N.  and  $.  one  end 
dips  or  iuclines  to  the  horizon,  and  the  other 
points  to  a  certain  degree  of  elevation  above  it." 
It  is  ufed  for  obferving  the  quantity  of  inclination 
towards  the  earth  aflfumed  by  the  magnetic  needle. 

(3.)  Dipping  Needle,  discovery  or  the. 
The  inventor  of  the  dipping  needle  was  Robert 
Norman, a  compafs- maker  at  Ratctifle,  about  1580, 
This  is  not  only  teftified  by  his  own  account  in 
his  Ne*w  AttraSitjef  but  alfo  by  Dr  Gilbert,  Mr 
William  Burrowes,  Mr  Henry  Bond,  and  other 
writers  of  that  period.  The  occafion  of  the  dif- 
covcry  he  himielf  relates,  viz.  that  it  bchig  his 
cuftom  to  finiih,  and  hang  the  needles  of  his  com- 
paiFes,  before  he  touched  them,  he  always  found 
th«»t,  immediately  after  the  touch,  the  N.  point 
would  dip  or  decline  downwards,  pointing  in  a 
dire<ftion  under  the  horizon ;  fo  that,  to  balance 
the  needle  again,  he  was  always  forced  to  pot  1 
piece  of  wax  on  the  S.  end,  as  a  counterpoife. 
llie  conttancy  of  this  effe(5t  led  him  at  length  to 
obferve  the  precife  quantity  of  the  dip,Vto'mea- 
fure  the  grealeft  angle  which  the  needle  would 
make  with  the  horizon.  This,  in  15  76,  he  found 
at  London  was  71®  50'. 

{4.)  DiffingNeedle,  experiments  respec- 
ting the.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the 
dip  varies,  as  well  jis  the  horizontal  diredion,  in 
the  fame  place.  Mr  Graham  made  many  experi- 
ments with  the  dij^ping  needle  in  172:^,  and  found 
the  dip  lietween  74*^  and  75*^.  Mr  Naime,  m 
J  772,  found  it  fomewhat  above  7a**.  And  by  many 
obfervationii  made  fince  tliat  time  at  the  Royal  Si>- 
cLety,  the  medium  quantity  is  ^%k'*  The  trifling; 
dillerence  between  the  firft  obfervations  of  Nor- 
man, and  the  laft  of  Mr  Nairne  and  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  dip  it  unaltera- 
ble ;  and  yet  it  may  be  diflficult  to  account  for  the 
greit  difterence  between  thefe  and  Mr  Graham  s 
numbers,  conlidering  the  well  known  accuracy  ot 
that  ingenious  gentleman.  PbUof  Tranf.  vol.  4J? 
p.  279  :  vol.  62.  p.  476  ;   vol.  69^  70»  7'-     ^^'* 
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certaio,  bowever,  from  many  experiments  and  ob-   deprefle*  one  end  as  we  recede  froni  thefe  ;  the 


iervatioiu>  that  the  dip  is  different  in  different  la 
'titudes,  and  that  it  increafes  in  going  northward. 
It  appears  from  a  table  of  obfervations  made  with 
a  marioe  dipping  needle  of  Mr  Naime's,  in  a  voy- 
age towards  the  North  Pole,  in  17731  that 
in  latitude  60'*  18' the  dip  was  75**     o', 
in  latitude  70    45  the  dip  was  77     52, 
in  latitude  go    la  the  dip  was  81    52,  and 
in  latirude  80    47  the  dip  was  8  a       ai. 
See  Phipps's  Voyage,  p.  m.    See  alfo  the  Obfer- 
vations  of  Mr  Hutch in's,  made  in  Hudfon's  Bay 
and  Straits,  Pbihf.  Tranf.  vol.  65.  p.  129.    Meffrs 
Burrowes,  Gilbert,  Ridley,  Bond,  &c.  endeavour- 
ed to  apply  this  difcovery  of  the  dip  to  the  find- 


north  end  if  we  go  towards  the  north,  and  the 
fouth  end  if  we  proceed  towards  the  fouth  pole. 
The  farther  N.  or  S.  that  we  go,  the  inclination 
becomes  the  greater ;  but  there  is  no  place  of  the 
globe  hitherto  difcovcred  where  it  points  diredtly 
downwards,  though  it  is  fuppoi'ed  that  it  would 
do  fo  in  fome  part  of  it  very  near  the  pole.  Its 
inclination  is  likewife  found  to  varf  very  confidor- 
ably  at  different  times  in  different  places  of  the 
earth,  and  by  fome  changes  of  fituation,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  muft  appear  at  firfl  fight  very  unac- 
countable. Of  all  thofe  who  have  atlcmoted  ihe 
inveftigation  of  this  obfcure  fubjedt,  noue  have 
been  more  fuccefsful  than  M-  Cavallo,  who  in  his 


tng  of  the  latitude ;  and  Bond  firil  propofed  6nd-    Trentife  on  Magtutii'm  has  given  particular  atteiv 


ing  the  longitude  by  it ;  but  for  want  of  obferva. 
tions  and  experiments,  he  could  not  go  any  length. 
Mr  Whiilon,  being  fumifhed  with  the  farther  ob- 
^Tvationsof  Col.  Windham,  Dr  Halle^r,  Mr  Pound* 
Mr  Cunningham,  M.  Noel,  M.  Feuille,  and  his 
ovrn,  made  great  improvements  in  the  do^rine  and 
nfe  of  the  dipping  needle,  brought  it  to  more  cer- 
tvn  rules,  and  endeavoured  to  find  the  longitude 
by  it.  For  this  purpofe,  he  obferves,  ifl.  That 
the  true  tendency  of  the  N.  or  S.  end  of  every 
magnetic  needle  is  not  to  that  point  of  the  horizon 
to  which  the  horizontal  needle  points,  but  towards 


tion  to  all  the  phenomena,  and  accounts  for  them 
upon  plain  and  rational  princip?es,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  dip  of  the  magnetical  needle 
in  genera]  may  be  underftood  from  the  following 
eafy  experiment :  Lay  an  oblong  magnet  horizon- 
tally  upon  a  table,  and  over  it  fufpend  another 
fnialler  magnet  (a  fewing  needle  to  \yhich  the  mag- 
■etic  virtue  has  been  communicated  will  anfwer  the 
purpofe\  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  remain  in  an  ho- 
rizontal pofition  when  not  difturbed  by  another 
magnet.  Now,  if  this  lafl  fmall  magnet  or  Tew- 
ing needle,  fufpeoded  by  the  middle,  be  brought 


anotlier,  direiftly  under  it,  in  the  fame  vertical  and  juil  over  the  middle  of  the  large  one,  it  will  turn 

in  different  degrees  under  it,  in  different  ages,  and  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  fouth  pole  of  the 

at  difiet ent  places,  adly.  That  the  power  by  which  fmall  magnet  will  point  towards  the  north  pole  of 

the  horizontal  needle  is  governed,  and  all  our  na-  the  large  one;  and  if  at  an  equal  diftance  from 

vigation  ufually  direded,  it  is  proved,  is  only  one  both,  will  remain  in  an  horizontal  polition.     But 

quarter  of  the  power  by  which  the  dipping  needle  if  we  move  it  nearer  to  one  of  the  poles  than  the 

is  moved  ;  j^-hich  Ihould  render  the  latter  by  far  other,  it  will  be  readily  underftood  that  the  cor- 


tbe  more  effectual  and  accurate  inflriiment.  sdly. 
That  a  dipping  needle  of  a  foot-long  will  plainly 
ihew  an  alteration  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  in 
thefe  parts  of  the  wdrld  in  |  of  a  degree,  or  7^ 
geographical  miles  ;  and  a  needle  of  4  feet,  in  2 
or  3  miles ;  i.  e.  fuppofing  thefe  diftances  taken  a- 
loDg,  or  near  a  meridian.  4thly,  A  dipping  needle 
4  feet  long,  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world,  will  ihew 
an  equal  alteration  along  a  parallel,  as  another  of 
a  foot  long  will  fhew  along  a  meridian ;  i.  €.  that 


refponding  end  of  the  needle  will  be  attradled  by 
the  pole  t«>  which  it  approaches,  and  of  confe- 
quence  inclined  downwards ;  the  contrary  end  be- 
ing proportionably  elevated.  It  is  likewife  evi- 
dent, that  this- inclination  will  be  greater  or  lef* 
according  to  the  diftance  at  which  the  fmall  mag- 
net is  placed  from  the  pole  of  the  la*^e  one ;  the 
attraction  of  the  neareit  pole  having  always  the 
greateft  effe^  upon  it.  And  it  is  equally  plain, 
that  when  brought  dire<5tly  over  one  of  the  poles 


will,  with  equal  exadtnefs,  Ihew  the  longitude,  as    of  the  large  magnet,  it  will  turn  its  own  contrary 

fk;.  ♦!,«  u.«.u..^^      a>u:-  A A i.u c*:^-    o^g  dire^ly  towards  it,  and  thus  lie  exadly  in  the 

axis  of  the  large  one.  The  application  of  this  ex- 
periment to  the  phenomena  of  the  dipping  ng^dle 
is  obvious,  as  nothing  more  is  requifite  forfolving 
the  whole  myftery,  than  to  fuppofe  the  earth  itfelf 
to  be  the  large  magaet,  and  the  magnetic  needle 
or  any  other  magnetic  body  the  fmall  'magnet  in 


this  the  latitude.  This  depends  on  the  polition 
of  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  in  thefe  parts  of  the 
world,  which,  it  is  found,  do  lie  about  14**  or  15^ 
from  the  parallels.  Hence  he  argues,  that  as  we 
can  have  needles  of  5,  6,  7,  8,  or  more  feet  long, 
which  will  move  with  (trength  fufficient  for  exad 
obfrrvation ;  and  fince  microfcopes  may  be  ap- 


plied for.  viewing  the  fmallefl  divifions  of  degrees  the  experiments :  for  admitting  that  the  north  pole 

on  the  limb  of  the  inftrument,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  earth  pofTefTes  a  fouth  magnetifm,  and  that 

the  longitude  at  land  may  thus  be  found  to  lefs  the  oppolite  pole  is  pofTeffed  of  a  north  magneti- 

than  4  miles.    And  as  there  have  lieen  many  ob-  cal  polarity  ;  it  appears,  and  the  theory  is  con- 

fcrvatioBS  made  at  fea  with  the  fame  inftrument  firmed  by  experiment,  that  when  a  magnet  is  fuf- 

by  Noel,  Feuille,  &c.4vhich  ha^e  determined  the  pended  properly  in  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 

dip  ufually  within  a  degree,  fometimes  wthin  ^  world,  it  muft  remain  ih  an  horizontal  pofitiori  j 

or  J  of  a  degree,  and  this  with  fmall  needles,  of  but  when  removed  nearer  to  one  of  the  jwles,  it 

5  or  6,  or  at  the  moft  9  inches  long;  it  is  infer-  muft  incline  one  of  its  extremities,  viz.  that  Which 


rcjl  that  the  longitude  may  be  found  even  at  fea, 
within  lefs  than  |  of  a  degree^    See  ^  7. 

(5O  Dipping  needle,  general  PHiCNoME- 
WA  OP  THE.  The  phenomena  of  the  dipping 
needle  are:  That  about  the  equatorial  parts  of 
the  earth  it  reznains  in  an  horizontal  polition^  but 


is  pofleiTed  of  the  contrary  magnetic  polarity; 
and  that  this  inclination  muft  increafe  in  propor- 
tion as  the  magnet  or  magnetic  needle  recedes 
from  the  equator  of  the  earth  ;  and,  laftly,  when 
brought  exadly  upon  either  of  the  poles  of  the 
earth;  it  muft  l^and  perpendicular  to  the  ground, 
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or  in  the  fame  ^i.i .  c::ou  wiih  the  nxis  of  the  cartii. 
The  only  <li{?iculty  in  this  explanation  arifesfrom 
the  attributing  a  fouth  magnetifm  to  the  noith 
pole  of  the  earth  ;  but  by  this  our  author  means 
only  that* its  majrnetifni  h  contrary  to  that  end  of 
the  magnetic  needle  which  turns  towards  it ;  and 
in  the  fame  manner  it  muft  be  undirftood,  that 
the  fouth  pole  of  the  earth  has  a  north  magnetic 
polarity.  If  the  extremities  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  or  the  poles  about  which  it  pcrfonns  its 
diurnal  revolution,  coincided  with  its  magnetic 
poles,  or  even  if  the  magnetic  poles  were  always 
at  a  certain  diflance  from  thv.'m,  the  inclination  of 
the  needle  would  be  always  the  fame  at  equal  dif- 
tances  from  the  equator,  and  might  be  very  ufe- 
ful  for  determining  the  latitudes.  But  it  would 
feem,  that  thefe  poles  are  perpetually  Ihifting 
their  peaces,  fince  both  the  inclination  and  hori- 
zontal dire^ion  of  the  needle  are  continually  va* 
rying  even  in  the  fame  place ;  fo  th.Lt  itk  quanti- 
ty of  inclination  cannot  be  txadly  calculated. 
Two  genenl  remarks  may  be  made  upon  this  fub- 
je^,  I,  That  the  inclination  of  the  needle  does 
not  alter  regularly  in  going  from  N.  to  S.  or  from 
S.  to  N.  in  any  meridian  a.  That  its  alteration 
in  the  fame  place,  and  at  different  times,  is  but 
fm^W.  Thus,  in  London,  about  the  year  1576, 
the  dip  was  70*  50'  below  the  horizon,  and  in 
X775  it  ftood  at  j%^  3';  the  alteration  in  near  300 
years  fcirce  amounting  to  three  quarters  of  a  Uc- 
t'ree,  which  may  be  attributetl  to  the  trrois  of 
the  inftruments;  as  thcfe  were  at  hrfl  exceeding- 
ly erroneous,  and  even  yet  are  far  from  being 
perfect. 

(6.)  Dipping  needlk,  method  of  con- 
RTRUCTiNQ  THE.  The  general  method  of  con- 
ilruding  dipping  needles  is,  to  pafs  an  axis  quite 
through  the  needle  itfeli,  and  to  lot  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  axis  reft  upon  two  fupports,  like  the 
beam  of  a  pair  of  fcales,  that  the  needle  may 
move  vertically  round  5  and  hence,  when  placed 
in  the  mau^netic  meridian,  it  will  naturally  aflume 
that  pofitio'i  which  is  called  the  maf^netie  iine^ 
*pivi.  the  two  ends  nearly  north  and  fouth,  and  one 
cf  them  inclined  confiderably  to  the  horizon. 
The  degrees  of  this  inclination,  are  ihown  upon  a 
graduated  circle;  and  when  the  inftrument  is 
made  ufe  of  at  land,  it  has  a  ftand,  but  nt  f^a  a 
ring  is  nece^f^^ry  to  fufpend  it.  Wl.en  fyrnifhed 
\vith  a  ftand,  it  has  alfo  a  fpirit-lcvel ;  and  the 
icand  has  three  fcrews,  by  which  the  whole  is  ad- 
jured in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  let  the  centre  of  mo^ 
lion  in  the  needle,  and  the  mark  of  90^  on  the 
Jower  part  of  the  divided  circle,  be  exatTily  in  the 
fame  line  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  The 
(treated  imptrfct^ions  attending  this  inRruntent  are 
the  balancing  of  the  needle  itfeif,  and  thcdiuxuliy 
of  knowii.^  whether,  after  iK-ing  made  magnetic, 
it  be  properly  balanced  or  not.  The  inaccuracy 
here  iiiducd  can  be  but  very  fmall,  as  aiifing  only 
from  durt  or  moifturc.  The  method  reconimend- 
«d  by  Tylr  C.ivallo,  to  obviate  thefeinccmvenienc**^, 
U  firll  to  obferve  the  dip  of  the  neeille;  then  to 
leverfe  its  magnetifhi  bv  the  application  of  mag- 
jjfts,  fo  th^t  the  end  ot  it  which  before  was  ele- 
vated aboye  the  horijwn  may  now  be  below  it ; 
;ind,  laftly,  to  obferve  its  dip  again  ;  for  a  mc.in 
hi  :l*c  two  cbf^rvatiocs  will  be  pierty  ncs?  the 
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trulh,    though  the  needle  may  not  be  perfedly 
balanced.    See  Magnetism,  and  Magmetical 

NEFDLE. 

(7.)  Dipping  needle,  method  of  finding 

THK    longitude     OR     LATITUDE     BY    THE.     If 

the  lines  of  equal  dip,  below   the   horizon,  be 
drawn  on  maps,  or  fca-charts,  from  good  obfer- 
vatioiiH,  it  will  be  eafy,  from  the  longitude  koowD, 
to  find  tlie  latitude ;  and  from  the  latitude  known, ' 
to  lind  the  longitude  either  at  fea  or  land.    Sup*  ; 
pofe,  for  example,  a  ptrrfon  travelling  or  failing  \ 
along  the  meridian  of  London,  fiiould  iind  that 
the  an^le  of  dip,  with  a  needle  of  one  fcx}t,  was 
75'' ;  the  chart  will  (hew,  that  this  roeridiaa  and  , 
the  line  of  dip  meet  in  Lat.  53®  n';    which  is  j 
therefore  the  latitude  fought.  Or  ithe  be  travelling  1 
or  failing  along  the  parallel  of  Loiidon,  i.  e.  in  51' 
31'  Lat.  N.  and  fincf  the  angle  of  dip  74*;  tlicn 
this  parallel  and  the  line  of   thifl  dip  will  me^t  ' 
on  the  map  in  Lon.  1^  46'£.  from  London ;  wbk:k  j 
therefore  is  the  longitude  fought.  \ 

DiPPOLni8WALD\,  atown  of  Germany,  in  \ 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  margraviate  of  J 
MeilVen,  12  miles  SSW.  of  Drefden»  and  20  S.  of ! 
Mcificn.  ) 

DIPSACUS,  TEAZEL,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  i 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tctrandrilj 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  lank-i 
ing  under  the  48th  order.  A^v^ngattt,  The  coir* 
mon  calyx  is  polyphyllous,  proper  above;  theny*, 
ceptacle  paleaceous.  There  are  four  fpecies ;  the 
moft  remarkable  is  the 

DiPSACUS  CARDUUS  FULLONUM,  which  gTOWl 

wild  in  many  parts  of  England.    It  is  of  liugular 
life  in  railing  the  knap  upon  woollen  cloth.    For 
this  purpofe,  the  heads  are  fixed  round  the  cff» 
cumference  ot  a  large  bread  wheel,  which  is  ccade 
to  turn  round,  and  the  cloth  is  held  a;;ainft  them.  \ 
In  the  well  of  England,  great  quantities  of  the 
plant  arc  coitivated  for  this  ufe.    It  is  propagated 
by  fowing  the  feeds  in  March,  Mpon  a  well  pre. , 
p.ired  foil.    About  one  peck  of  feed  is  fuflF cicot  * 
for  an  acre,  as  the  plants  muft  have  room  to  grow;  ^ 
othcrwife  the  heads  will  not  be  large  enough,  nuf  . 
in  great  quantity.     When  the  plants  come  upi  \ 
they  muft  be  hoed  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pric«  * 
tifed  for  turnips,  cutting  down  all  the  weed?,  and  j 
thinning  the  plants  to  ^bout  8  inches  diftant ;  c^od  \ 
aa  they  advance,  and  the  weeds  begin  to  grr w  «•  j 
gain,  they  muft  be  heed  a  fecond  time,  cUling   j 
out  the  plants  to  a  uider  diftance,  fotbatlhtf  \ 
may  fmally  ftand  a  f(x»t  diftant  from  each  other,  j 
The  fcond  year  they  will  (hoot  up  heads,  vhich 
may  be  cut  aUuit  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  Th«?y   i 
are  then  to  be  tii»d  up  in  bunches,  and  fet  in  tl«    | 
fun  if  the  weather  is  fiir ;  or  if  not,  in  rooms  to    ; 
diythem,    The  common  produce  is  about  160    \ 
l.undles  or  ftaves  upon  an  acre,  which  arc  fold  fo'    ; 
one  fliilling  each.     The  leaves  of  the  commoo 
wild  tea'/el,  drird,  and  given  in  powder  or  iiitu- 
fion,  are  a  very  powerful  remedy  againft  flstufes 
and  crudities  in  the  ftomacb.    There  is  alio  apo* 
fher,  though  fomewhat  whimHcaU  ufe  forwhi^i 
this  plant  is  famous  among  the  country  people '" 
England.    If  the  heads  are  opened  longitudiDSi  v» 
about  September  or  OAober,  there  is  gecerjljy 
found  a  fmall  worm  in  them:  one  of  thcfe  oniy 
is  found  in  each  head,   whence  naturaliils  fc»»^ 
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nedittfae  vermis  solitarius  dipsaci.  Ihey 
led  3y  5,  or  '7  of  thefi;,  always  ubfvrving  to 
ke  an  odd  number;  and  fealing  them  up  in  a 
iU  give  them  to  be  worn  as  an  amulet  a^ainft 
ague.  This  fu{>erftitious  remedy  is  in  much 
her  repute  than  the  b^ikt  in  many  parts  of 
^land. 

I.)  ♦  DIPSAS.  «.  /.  [Latin,  from  #.>^«^,  to 
rft.3  A  ferpent,  whole  bite  produces  the  fcn- 
on  of  unqpenchable  third. — 

Scorpion,  an  afp,  and  amphiiboena  dire, 
^raftes  horn«  hydrus,  and  ellops  drear, 
knd  dip/aj*  Milton* 

aO  Di?SA8,  lAiA/.«i,  Gr.)  fignifies  thirfty.  Their 
r  is  mortal.  Mofes  fpeaks  of  tfaefe  ferpents  ta. 
ttt.  viii.  15. 

DIPTERA,  from  In  ?nd  w«^»,  «t;/if^,]  in  en- 
Dology,  an  order  of  infeds,  which  have  only 
b  wings,  and  under  each  wing  a  ftyle  or  oblong 
ly,  terminated  by  a  protuberance,  and  called 
^lancer. 

f  DlPTOtE.  If./.  Pi»'W«.]  A  noun  confitting 
two  cafes  only.  Clark, 

[i.)*  DIPTYCH. «./.  [diptyeha,  Lat.  two  leaves 
ded  together.]  A  regilter  of  bin  tops  and  mar- 
rt. — The  commemoration  of  faints  was  made 
t  of  the  diptyches  of  the  church,  as  appears  by 
skitndes  of  places  in  St  Auflin.  StiUi»gfieet. 
(3.)DiPTYCHf  >  in  antiquity,  was  a  ptiblic  re> 
Diptych  A,  \  gifter,  wherein  were  written 
e  names  of  the  confuls,  and  other  magiflrates, 
Dong  the  heathens  $  and  of  biOiops,  and  living  as 
ell  as  dead  brethren,  among  the  Chriftians.  I'he 
Old  is  Greek,  ^t^r^v^m^  the  plural  of  Wr^^w,  q.  d. 
Uok  fcidid  in  two  ieavrs  ;  though  there  were 
ttte  in  3,  and  others  in  4  or  5  leaves.  This  name 
&ppofed  to  have  been  firll  given  them  to  dif- 
Nsuiih  them  from  the  books  that  were  rolled, 
ffled  volumina.  There  were  profane  diptycha  in 
le  Greek  empire,  as  well  as  facied  ones  in  the 
•Rtk  church. 

(3.)  DiPTYCHS,  FROFANP,  were  the  regifters, 
'kerein  the  names  of  the  magiftratea  were  enter- 
i ',  in  which  fenfe  diptycha  is  a  term  in  the  Greek 
baocery.  They  were  frequently  fent  as  prefents 
[►princes,  &c.  on  which  occafion  they  were  ufu- 
My  of  ivory  finely  gilt,  and  embelliibed.  Sjm* 
^fhtu,  lih.  ii.  ,^.81. 

UO  DiPTVCHS,  SACRED,  were  double  cata- 
^>ie»,  in  one  whereof  were  written  the  namts 
« the  living,  and  in  the  other  thofe  of  the  dead, 
jjich  were  to  be  rehearftd  during  the  oiTice,  In 
hefe  were  entered  the  names  of  bifliops,  who  had 
!<*^rncd  their  flocks  well,  which,  were  never  ex- 
woged,  unlefs  they  were  convicted  of  fome  grofs 
•»me:  Alfothe  names  of.fuch  as  had  done  any 
Jgnja  fcrvice  to  the  church. 

DIPUS,  Amv/,  Gr.  i.  r.  two-footed,]  in  zoolo. 
Py»  the  Jerboa,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belong- 
*K  to  the  order  of  glires,  in  the  clals  mammalia. 
*n«e  animals  were  ranked  by  Linnseus  under  the 
?«JU8Mus;  but  Dr  Gmclin,  in  his  ntw  edition 
tfft -k  ^^-/^'^^  Nittura'j  has  with  gi-eat  propriety 
wttnbmed  the  numerous  and  very  dificrcnt  Iptcics 
W  that  genus,  into  9^  new  divifiontf,  forming  fo 
^y  diftind  genera,  of  which  the  dipus  is  ont. 


Thech 
teeth 


Cuara^ters  are  thefe :   There  are  two  fore- 
»n  each  jaw  :  the  tail  is  long,  and  tufted  at 
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the  end:  but  the  moft  (»nking  charaftfTiftic  of 
this  genus  is  the  enormous  length  of  tUe  hind  fee^ 
and  extreme  {hortnejs  of  the  fere  paws.  From 
this  conformation,  inftead  of  walking  or  running 
on  all  foms,  they  leap  or  hop  on  the  hind  feet 
like  birds,  making  prodigious  bounds,  and  only 
ufe  the  fore  p.iw$  tor  burrowing,  or  tor  carryiny 
their  food  to  the  mouth  like  Hquirrels-  From  thitf 
peculiarity  of  conformation,  the  Kangvroo,  and 
Pbillip's  opoff'um^  (Mr  Kerr  obferves),  ought  to 
have  been  arranged  with  this  ger.us  ;  but  from  « 
rigid  adherence  to  artificial  fyaem,  they  are  by 
Dr  Gmelin  ranked  with  the  genus  opoitum,  oa 
account  of  the  number  and  arrangement  c-.f  their 
teeth.  8ce  Did£Lphis,  N**  7  and  16.  Of  the 
following  fpecies  of  Dipus,  the  firft  fevt-n  with  li^ 
varieties,  are  enumerated  by  Mr  kerr,  and  the 
8th  and  laft  (Dirus  Canadensis,)  is  dtfcribed 
by  General  Davie?,  as  he  had  examined  it  during 
his  refidcnce  at  Quebec. 

J.  Dipus  Caff r,  or  the  Cape  Jerboa^  has  4 
toes  on  the  hind  feet  and  5  on  the  paws ;  the  taii 
is  very  hairy,  and  tipt  with  black.  This  Ipecicf 
inhabits  the  Cape  oi  Good  Hope,  and  is  14  inches 
long ;  the  tail  15,  the  ears  3.  It  is  called  Mtd* 
mannetje^  or  little  earth  man,  and  Springin  Kanu 
or  leaping  hare,  by  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  Jt  has 
a  grunting  voice ;  is  very  ftrong.  and  leaps  ao  or 
30  feet  at  one  bound.  It  burrows  with  its  fore 
feet ;  anil  fleeps  fitting  on  its  hind  lege,  with  the 
knees  ftparated,  the  head  between,  and  holding 
its  ears  with  the  fore  p.iws  over  its  t^yes.  It  if 
eaten  by  the  natives  ;  and  is  caught  by  pourin{^ 
water  into  its  hole,  which  forces  it  to  come  out. 

II.  DiPUS  CiRCASSicus,  the  CircttJ/ian  jer^ 
ioat  or  Jerboid  Rat  of  Pennant,  is  ot  a  chcinut 
colour;  its  body  coniiderably  lengthened  and  e-t 
qually  thick ;  the  tail  long  and  buihy.  It  inha- 
bits  near  the  Terek  in  Circaflia;  is  about  the  fize 
of  the  Hamfter ;  has  ears  like  thofe  of  a  moufc  j 
with  eyes  red  and  fparkling;  teeth  and  clawf 
ftiarp ;  long  hair  on  the  back,  and  the  fore  legf 
fliorter  than  the  hind  ;  which  enables  it  to  nw 
much  fafter  up  a  hill  than  doun. 

III.  Dipus  jaculus,  the  common  jerboa^  or 
leaping  mouje  of  Linnseus,  has  4  toes  on  all  thf 
feet,  and  a  claw  in  place  of  a  thumb  or  5th  to^ 
on  each  fore  foot.  The  body  is  fomewhat  mor« 
than  7  inches  long,  and  the  hind  legs  and  thighf 
are  longer  than  the  body.  The  upper  parts  ar<r 
of  a  pale  tawny  colour,  and  the  under  parts  white: 
The  ears  and  feet  are  fieih-coloured.  The  feiraie 
has  8  teats  difiantiy  placed.  Thefe  animals  inha^ 
bit  Egypt,  Arabia,  Calmuck  Tartary,  and  fouth* 
ern  bibrria.  I'hey  frequent  firm  hard  ground^ 
and  fields  covered  with  graf*  and  herbs,  where 
they  form  burrows  of  fcveral  yards  long  in  a  wind- 
!i)g  diredion,  leading  to  a  large  chamber  about 
half  a  yard  below  the  furface ;  and  from  this  a  fc^ 
cond  paifage  is  dug  to  within  a  very  little  of  tho 
fi'rface,  by  which  th^y  can  efcapc  when  thnateOn 
ed  with  danger.  When  at  reft,  they  fit  with  their 
hind  legs  bent  under  their  belly,  and  keep  the 
fore  legs  fo  near  the  throat  as  hardly  to  be  per^ 
ccptible.  They  eat  grain  and  herbage  lik^  tbo 
hare.  Their  dilpofitions  are  m)id,  and  yet  they 
can  nc\er  be  pcrfodly  tamed.  Two  that  wer* 
kept  in  a  houfe  in  London  burrowed  almoft 
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through  the  brick  wall  of  the  room  where  they 
were ;  they  come  out  of  their  hole  at  night  for 
food;  and  when  caught  were  much  Bitter  and 
Ileeker  than  when  confined  to  their  box.  Thtg 
anrnial  is  roafted  and  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  who 
call  it  the  iamh  of  the  children  of  I/raeL  It  has 
been  particularly  defcribed  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his 
Abyflinian  Travels,  vol.  V.  p.  i*i. '  He  fays  it  in- 
habits the  fmootheft  places  of  the  defart,  eipecial- 
ly  thofe  where  the  foil  is  fixed  gravel.  In  this  it 
burrows,  and  has  its  hole  divided  into  many  a- 
partments.  It  feems^  however,  to  be  afraid  of 
the  ground  falling  in  upon  it,  as  it  alu-ays  digs 
under  the  roots  of  fomc  bufliy  plant  or  ihrub.  It 
particularly  delights  in  thofe  places  which  are  fre- 
quented by  the  cereftes  or  horned  viper,  though 
it  would  appear  that  this  ferpent  fometimes  prey- 
ed upon  it ;  for  Mr  Bruce  tells  us  that  he  once 
faw  a  jerboa  taken  out  of  the  belly  of  a  female  vi- 
per  big  with  young,  and  almoft  confumed  by  the 
digeftive  powers  of  the  animal.  It  is  a  very  cleanly 
creature,  and  keeps  its  hair  always  in  excellent 
order.  It  jumps  about  with  great  agility,  in 
which  it  is  afliilcd  by  its  long  tail,  which  we 
(hould  fuppofe  would  rather  be  a  hinderance  to 
it.  The  Arabs  of  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli  in  Af- 
rica teach  their  greyhounds  to  hunt  the  Antelope, 
by  learning  them  firft  to  catch  jerboas ;  and  fo 
agile  are  the  latter,  that  Mr  Bruce  has  often  feen, 
in  a  large  court-yard  or  inclofure,  the  greyhound 
employed  a  quarter  of  an  hoiu-  before  he  could 
kill  his  diminutive  adverfaiy  ;  and  had  he  not  been 
well  trained,  fo  that  he  made  ufe  of  his  feet  as 
well  as  his  teeth,  he  might  have  killed  two  ante- 
lopes in  the  lime  he  could  have  killed  one  jerboa. 
This  animal  is  very  fat,  and  the  flefti  well  colour- 
ed ;  the  buttocks,  thighs,  and  part  of  the  back, 
talle  almoft  exadly  lik«a  young  rabbit,  but  with- 
out the  ftrong  fmell  of  the  latter.  It  is  faid,  that 
the  flelh  dried  in  the  air  is  very  nourifliing,  and 
prevents  coftiveneis.  The  animal  is  found  in 
mod  parts  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  fouthern  dd'arts  of  Africa^  but  nowhere 
in  fuch  plenty  as  in  Cyrenaicum  or  PentapoTis.  In 
liis  journey  thither,  Mr  Bruce  employed  foveral 
Arab^,  together  with  his  own  fervants,  to  kill 
thefe  animals  with  fticks,  that  their  fkins  might 
not  be  hurt  with  fhot.  Having  got  them  drefled 
in  Syria  and  Greece,  and  fewed  together,  making 
ufe  of  the  tail,  as  in  ermine,  for  the  lining  of  a 
cloak,  he  found  they  had  a  very  good  eft'ect,  ma- 
king a  finer  and  gloflier  appearance  the  longer 
th<?y  were  worn.  Bochart  thinks  this  animal  is 
the  Sap  HAN  of  holy  writ,  and  difplays  a  vail  deal 
of  learning  on  the  iubjedt.  But  this  opinion  is  re- 
futed by  Mr  Bruce.    See  Hyrak  and  Saphan. 

IV.  D I P  u  s  L  A«  R  A  DO  R I  u  s,  the  Labr adore  Jer- 
hoay  or  Labradore  Jerboid  rat  of  Pennant,  has  4 
loes  before  and  a  tubercle  inftead  of  ^  thumb;  4 
long  flender  toes  behind,'  and  a  ihort  thumb ;  the 
taU  is  taper,  flender,  and  almoft  naked.  The 
aofe  is  biunt  and  the  mouth  underneath,  with  a 
<iivided  upper  lip;  the  ears  are  large,  rounded 
and  naked  ^  the  body  and  head  little  above  3  in- 
ches ;  the  tail  4  j:  inches :  the  colour  a  deep  brown 
above  and  white  below.  It  inhabits  Hudfon's 
Bay  and  Labrador. 

V-  Dip  us  mexidiasus,  the  Ca/phin  jerboa^  or 
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long'legged  moufcf  has  5  toe»  behind  and  3  beforey 
with  tbe  rudiments  of  a  thumb  or  inner  toe.  it  it 
5  inches  long,  and  the  tail  three.  It  inhabits  the 
fandy  deferts  between  the  Ural  and  Volga,  near 
the  Cafpian ;  forms  burrows  with  3  entrances, 
about  a  yard  in  depth ;  and  feeds  chiefly  on  the 
feeds  of  the  pterococci  and  aftragali.    See  Plate 

VI.  DiPUS  s^GiTTA,  the  Arabian  jerboa^  the 
Mus  AnTKf  of  the  Greeks,  and  Mas  Bipcs  of  the  Ro 
mans,  has  3  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  and  no  thumb 
or  fifth  toe  on  the  fore  paws.  It  is  only  about  iix 
inches  long,  and  the  tail  raiher  fhorter  than  the 
body ;  the  foles  of  the  hind  feet  and  bottom  of  the 
toes  are  covered  with  a  very  thick  coat  of  hair', 
the  head  is  more  rounded  than  that  of  the  Jacu- 
Lus,  (N®  III.)  and  the  ears  are  much  longer  thau 
the  head.  It  Inhabits  Arabia,  and  near  the  Irtllh 
in  Siberia,  where  it  frequents  the  iandy  plains.  The 
two  following  (N°  i.  and  ii.)  are  diftinguiihed  ai 
dificrent  fpccies  by  Mr  Pennant,  though  Dr 
OmcHn  feems  not  to  have  confidered  them  as  dif- 
tindt  from  this  fpecies.  Mr  Kerr  does  not  deter* 
mine  the  point, 

LDiPVS  S.  ^GYPTius,  the  Egyptian  jerbwi 
has  3  toes  only  on  tlie  hind  feet;  and  4  toes,  with 
a  fcarcely  apparent  thumb  or  fifth  toe,  funiifhed 
with  a  claw  on  the  fore  paws.  This  animal  Mr 
Pennant  fuppofes  to  be  the  mus  bipes  of  the  an- 
cients, vtusfagitta  of  Pallas,  yVr^oa  of  BufTon,  and 
daman  Ifrael  of  the  Arabs.  He  fays,  that  it  in- 
habits Egypt,  Barbary,  Paleftine,  the  defarts  be- 
tween B^ora  and  Aleppo,  the  fandy  tracks  be- 
tween the  Don  and  Volga,  and  the  hills  fouth  of 
the  Irtilh.  The  fore  part  of  the  body  is  thin  and 
flattened  at  the  fides,  and  the  hind  parts  laige  and 
fwelling ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  head 
are  covered  with  a  lon^  foft  hair,  of  an  afh  co- 
lour at  the  roots  and  pale  tawny  at  the  ends :  tbe 
breaft  and  belly  whitiih ;  and  a  dufky  band  crof- 
fcs  tlie  upper  part  of  the  thighs.  See  IHate  C./|. 
9.  We  aie  allured  by  M.  Sonnini,  in  his  Egyii- 
an  Travels,  that  he  could  never  find  any  diffe- 
rence either  in  the  form  or  colour  of  the  Eg>'ptiaii 
jt  rboa.  The  jerboa  is  confidered  by  him  as  con- 
ftituting  a  link  between  quadrupeds  and  binis; 
and  in  this  every  philofophical  obfervcr  will  be 
ready  to  fupport  him.  He  notices  farther,  tbst 
though  the  tranfition  from  quadrupeds  to  birds 
has  not  hitherto  been  inveftigated,  yet  we  ha>t 
rcafon  to  confider  the  connexion  as  exifting.  The 
chain  appears  to  begin  with  the  jerboa,  and  to 
end  with  the  bat ;  and  may  we  not  hope,  that,  in 
proportion  ^  intelligent  obfei-vers  fliall  carry  their 
refearches  into  countries  the  natural  hiftory  ^ 
which  is  ftill  unexplored,  the  fcrics  of  gradations 
will  be  developed.  Sonnini  fays  that  "  The  jer- 
boa  appears  to  be  a  prolific  animal;  for  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  in  Arabia,  Nubia,  Egypti 
and  Bai'bary.  During  my  ft.iy,  or  rather  d wing 
my  excurfion  in  Egypt,  I  opened  fcvcral  jerboas. 
My  principal  aim  was  to  afcertain  that  they  had 
only  one  ftomrxb,  and  confequently  could  not 
poflefs  the  power  of  ruminating.  This  was  m 
anfwcr  to  one  of  the  queftions  that  Michaeliu,  pn?- 
t\.-flbr  at  Cotlingeii,  liad  addrefled  to  the  travel- 
lers font  to  the  Eaft  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  viz. 
Whcliiu  the  jciboa  was  a  rujiiinutiog  animaj;  a 

qudlio« 
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^/Hon  arifing  from  the  fame  miftake  which  had 
occafioned  the  confounding  the  jerboa  with  the 
daman  Ifrael,  or  iaphan  of  the  Hebrews. — The 
iand  and  ruins  that  fiirround  modern  Alexandria 
are  much  frequented  by  the  Jerboas.  They  live 
in  fociety,  and  in  burrowis  which  they  dig  with 
their  teeth  and  nails.  I  have  even  been  told  that 
they  fometimes  make  their  way  through  the  foft 
ftooe  which  is  under  the  ftratum  of  fand.  Tho* 
ROt  abfolutely  wild|#they  are  very  fhy,  and  upon 
the  leaft  noife,  or  the  fight  of  any  objedt,  retire 
precipitately  to  their  holes.  They  can  only  be 
killed  by  furprife.  *  The  Arabs  contrive  to  take 
them  alive»  by  ftopping  up  all  the  avenues  to  their 
huiTOWs  except  one,  by  which  they  force  them  to 
come  out.  I  never  ate  anv:  their  flefh  is  indeed 
laid  to  be  not  very  palatable,  though  it  is  not  def- 
pfed  by  the  Egyptians.  Their  Ik  in,  covered  with 
foft  and  (himng  haio  is  nfed  as  a  common  fur. 
In  Egypt,  I  kept  fix  of  thefe  animals  for  fome 
time  in  a  large  cage :  the  very  fii^  night  they  en- 
tirely gnawed  through  the  upright  ind  crofe  pieces 
of  wood,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  infide  of 
t^  cage  lined  with  tin.  They  ate  nee,  walnuts, 
and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  TIk  y  delighted  in  being  in 
the  fun ;  and  wiien  taken  into  the  ihade,  huddled 
together,  and  feemed  to  fuffer  from  the  privation 
of  heat.  It  has  been  faid  the  jerboas  fleep  by  day, 
and  never  in  the  night ;  but  for  my  part  I  obferved 
juite  the  contrary.  In  a  ftate  of  liberty  they  are 
Wd  round  their  fubterraneous  habitations  in 
•pen  day,  and  thofe  wlueh  I  kept  were  never 
more  lively  nor  awake  than  in  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
Although  they  have  a  great  deal  of  agility  in  their 
notioDs,  they  feem  to  be  of  a  mild  and  tranquil 
dirpofition.  Mine  fullered  themfelves  to  be  touch* 
«d  without  difficulty  j  and  there  wa»  neither  noife 
Bor  quarrel  among  tliem,  even  when  ta(king  their 
food.  At  the  fame  time  theyteflified  neither  joy, 
fear,  nor  gratitude :  their  gentlenefs  was  neither  a- 
»i2ble  nor  interefting :  it  appeared  to  be  the  ef- 
ipd  of  cold  and  complete  indifference,  bordering 
00  ftupidity-  Three  »f  thefe  animals  died  fiicccl- 
fi^ely,  before  my  departure  from  Alexandria.  I 
loft  two  others  during  a  fomewhat  ftormy  paf- 
^e  to  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  when  the  laft,  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  the  peribn  to  whofe  care  it 
^as  committed,  got  out  of  its  cage  and  difappear- 
«d.  I  hgd  a  fti-i«H  fearch  made  for  it,  when  the 
vcflel  was  unloaded,  but  without  effed :  It  had 
"0  doubt  been  killed  by  the  cats." 

ii.  Dipus  S.  SiBiRiCUS,  the  Siberian  jerbony 
^ith  three  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  and  two  fpiu-ious 
toes  up  the  legsj  c  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  the 
thumb  or  fifth  toe  having  no  nail.  See/g-.  jo. 
Of  this  fpecios  Mr  Pennant  diftinguiflies  four  va- 
nities, ^See  N°  1-4.)  but  they  all  (he  fays)  agree 
in  manners.  They  burrow  in  hard  ground,  clay 
or  indurated  mud  ;  not  only  in  high  and  dry  fpots^ 
out  e\'en  in  low  and  fait  places.  They  dig  their 
holes  with  great  celerity,  not  only  with  their  fore 
paws  but  with  their  teetl^  and  flinging  the  earth 
Mck  with  their  hind  feet  fo  as  to  form  a  heap  at 
Joe  enti3nce.  Tlie  burrows  are  many  yards  long, 
wt  not  above  half  a  yard  deep.  Thefe  run  obli- 
quely ;  and  end  in  a  large  fpace  or  neft,  the  rccep- 
^leofthefineft  herbs.  They  have  ufually  but 
^  entrance  j  yet  by  a  wonderful  fegacity  they 


work  from  their  neft  another  paflage  to  within  a 
very  fm^l  fpace  of  the  furface,  whieh  irt  cafe  of 
neceffity  they  can  burft  through,  and  fo  efcape. 
They  fleep  rolled  up  ^ith*  their  heads  between 
their  thighs:  (See/^.  ii.)  At  funfet  they  come 
out  of  their  holes,  clear  them  of  the  filth,  and  keep 
abroad  till  the  fun  has  drawn  up  the  dews  from 
the  earth.  •  On  approach  of  any  danger,  they  im* 
mediately  take  to  flight,  with  leaps  of  a  fathom 
in  height,  and  fo  fwiftly  that  a  man  well  mounted 
can  hardly  overtake  them.  They  fpring  fo  nimbly^ 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  fee  their  feet  touch  the 
ground.  They  do  not  go  ftraight  fon%'ard,  but 
turn  here  and  there  till  they  gain  a  burrow^  whe- 
ther it  is  their  own  or  that  of  another.  When 
furprifed,  they  will  fometimes  go  on  all  fours,  but 
foon  recover  their  attitude  of  ftanding  on  their 
hind  legs  like  a  bird :  even  when  undifturbed,  they 
ufe  the  former  attitude ;  then  rife  ere^,  tiften,  and 
hop  ^bout  like  a  crow.  In  digging  or  eating  they 
drop  on  their  fore  legs  ;  but  in  the  laft  adion  will 
often  fit  up  and  eat  like  a  fquirrd.  They  are  ea- 
fily  tamed  ;  and  feek  always  a  warm  comer.  They 
foretel  cold  or  bad  weather  by  wrapping  them- 
felves clofe  up  in  hay ;  and  thofe  which  are  at  li- 
berty ftop  up  the  mouth  of  their  burrows.  In 
a  wild  ftate  they  live  much  on  oleraccous  plants : 
the  fmall  ftature  of  the  pumilio  is  attnbnted  to  it* 
feeding  on  faline  plant s,  Thofe  of  the  middle 
fize,  which  live  beyond  the  lake  Bftikal,  feed  on 
the  bulbs  of  the  lUium  pompomumf  and  they  gnaw 
the  twigs  of  the  rabinia  earagana.  When  confift* 
ed,  they  will  not  refufe  raw  meat  or  the  entraila 
of  fowls.  They  are  the  prey  of  all  lefier  rapaci- 
ous beafts ;  and  the  Arabs  who  are  forbidden  all 
other  kinds  of  mice,  efteem  thefe  the  greateft  de- 
licacies. The  Mongols  have  a  notion  that  they 
fuck  the  flicep :  certain  it  is  they  are  during  night: 
very  frequent  among  tlic  flocks,  which  they  dil- 
turb  by  tlieir  leap*.  Thefe  animals  breed  often 
in  fummer;  in  thefouthem  parts  in  the  beginning* 
of  May ;  beyond  Baikal  not  till  June.  They  bring 
perhaps  8  at  a  time,  as  they  h:^ve  lb  many  teats. 
They  fleep  the  whole  winter  without  nutriment. 
About  Altracan,  they  will  fometimes  appear  in  a 
warm  day  in  February ;  but  return  to  their  hole$ 
on  the  return  of  cold. 

1.  DiFus  S.  SiBiRicus  MAJOR,  the  Great Sibt" 
nan  jerboa^  \%%\  inches  long,  and  the  tail  lo;  the 
nofc  is  truncated,  edgqiJ  with  white;  the  ears  large^ 
pointed,  and  naked  within ;  the  body  and  thighs 
covered  with  a  foft  dark  grey  hair,  tawny  atthe 
ends  ;  the  breaft,  belly,  and  legs  are  white.  It 
chiefly  inhabits  between  the  Cafpian  and  the  Irtifli. 

2.  Dipus  S.  Sibiricus  medius,  the  middle  Si^ 
berianjerboay  is  about  the  fize  of  a  rat,  and  of  the 
fame  colour  with  the  laft,  (N^  i.)  but  has  a  white 
line  acrojs  the  top  of  each  thigh. 

3.  Dipus  S.  Sibiricus  minor,  the  /mailer  Si" 
herian  jerboa^  is  of  the  fame  fize  and  colour  with 
the  laft,  [N^  2.)  but  has  a  more  lengthened  nofe  ; 
the  ears  fliorter  and  broader ;  the  tail  thicker ;  the 
hind  legs  fliorter,  and  the  fur  longer  and  thicker 
Thefe  two  varieties  (N°  «.  &  ,v)are  found  in  the 
£.  of  Tartary  and  Siberia ;  alfo  in  Barbary,  Syria, 
and  India. 

4.  Dipus  S.  Sibiricus  pumilio,  the  pigm^ 
Sibtriart  Jerboa^  is  much  fmaller  than  the  two  lafl^ 
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(N^  ti  8c  3*)  and  inhabits  the  fame  places  witii  the 
firft  variety,  (N®  1.)  which  it  refembles,  except 
that  it  wants  the  white  circle  on  the  nofe }  and 
the  tuft  on  the  tail  is  fmaller,  and  is  barely  tipt 
with  white. 

VIl.  DiPUS  TAMARiciNOs,  th^  f/iar/b  Jerhoat 
dr  Tom  irijk  moufe  of  Dr  Pallas,  has  5  toes  behind, 
and  3  before,  with  the  rudiments  of  a  fourth  j 
the  tail  is  obfcurfcly  annulated.    The  body  and 
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of  Oaober,  when  the  froft  becamo  flwrp,  TTor 
did  I  ever  fee  them  again  before  the  Uft  week  in 
May  or  beginning  of  June*  From  their  being  en- 
veloped in  balls  of  clay,  without  any  ap|>earanc^ 
of  food,  i  conceive  they  flee^  dunni^  the  winter, 
and  remain  for  that  term  withdut  fm\enance.  As 
foon  as  1  conveyed  this  fpecimen  to  my  houfe»  I 
depofited  it  as.  it  w^s,  vA  a  fmili  chip  box  in  fome 
cotton,  watting  with  great  anxiety  for  its  waking, 


head  meafure  about  $\  inches  in  length ;  the  tail  but<hat  not  taking  place  at  t;ye  feafdn  they  gene- 
is  about  the  fame  length.  This  fpecies  inhabits  rally  appear,  1  kept  it  Until  thry  found  it  begin  to 
the  fait  maflhes  near  the  Cafpian  fea  \  and  is  fup-*  fmeil ;  I  then  (tufted  it,  and  preferved  it  in  it* 
poftd  to  feed  on  the  fruit  of  the  tamarix  and  ni-  torpid  pofition.  1  am  led  to'  believe  its  not  reco- 
tr:;rium,  which  grow  in  thefe  marfhes.  Under  vering  from  that  ftate  arof<»  from  the  heat  of  my 
tUe  roots  of  thefe  trees  it  forms  very  deep  bur-  room  during  the  time  it  Was  in  the  box,  a  fire 
rows,  which  have  two  entrances.  It  is  a  very  e^  having  been  conftantl^  burning  in  the  ftove,  and 
legant  little  animal.  See  PlaU  C.^.  i.v*  which  in  all  probability  was  too  great  for  its  re* 
Ylli.  DiPUs  Canade>isis,  or  Canadian  jerboa^  fpiration." 


is  thus  dcfcribed  by  Gen*  Davies:  "  As  I  conceive 
there  are  very  few  perfohs,  however  oonverfant 
in  natural  hiftory,  who  may  have  ieen  or  known 
that  there  was  an  animal  cxifting  in  the  coldeft 


DIRACOUL,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
Arabian  Iraki  4%  miles  SSE.  of  Bagdad. 

DJRJ£«  tbe  general  name  lA  the  three  Fnrifs 
in  the  Pagan  mythology.    They  were  fo  called, 


parts  of  Canada,  of  the  fame  genus  with  the  jer*    as  being  qm\fi  Dcorrtm  ir^f  the  mtnifters  of  divine 
boa,  hitherto  confined  tp  the  warmed  climates  of    vengeance  in  paniihing  guilty  fouls  after  death. 


Africa,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ftating  the  following 
particulars.  With  refpe<5l  to  the  food,  or  mode  of 
^^ing,  of  this  animal,  I  have  it  not  in  my  power 
to*  fpeak  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  as  I  could 
by  no  means  procure  any  kind  of  fullenance  that 
could  induce  it  to  eat}  therefv)re,  when  caught, 
it  lived  only  a  day  and  a  half.  The  Brft  I  was  fi? 
f:H-tunate  as  to  ca^-ch,  was  taken  in  a  large  field 
near  the  falls  of  Montmorenci,  and  by  its  having 
ftraycd  too  far  from  the  fkirts  of  tne  wood,  al- 
lowed myfelf,  aflifled  by  three  other  gentlemen* 
to  furround  it,  and  after  an  hour's  hard  chafe^  to 
get  it  unhurt,  though  not  before  it  was  thorough^ 
ly  fatigued,  which  might  in  a  great  mcafure  acce<» 
^  Icrate  its  death.  During  the  time  the  animal  re« 
mained  in  its  ufual  vigour,  its  agility  was  incre-< 
dible  for  fo  fmall  a  creature.  It  always  took  pro^ 
greflive  leaps  of  from  three  to  four,  and  fome- 
times  of  five  yards,  although  feldom  above  i% 
or  14  inches  from  the  furface  of  the  grafe;  but  1 
have  frequently  obferved  others  in  fhrubby  places, 
and  in  the  woods,  among  plants,  \'^here  ttiey  chief- 
ly refide,  leap  conliderably  higher.  When  found 
in  fucb  places,  it  is  impoflible  to  take  them,  from 
their  wonderful  agility,  and  their  evading  all  puf- 
fuitf  by  bounding  into  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
covert  they  can  find.  With  refped  to  the  figure 
given  of  it  in  its  dormant  ftate,  I  have  to  obferve, 
that  the  fpecimen  was  found  by  fome  workmen, 
in  digging  the  foundation  for  a  fommer-houfe  in 
a  gentleman's  garden,  about  two  miles  from  Que- 
bec, in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1787.  It  was  dif- 
eovered  inc^ofed  in  a  ball  of  clay,  about  the  fize 
of  a  cricket-ball,  nearly  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  per- 
fedly  fmooth  within,  and  about  10  inches  under 
ground.  The  man  who  firft  difcovered  it,  not 
knowing  what  it  was,  ftruck  the  ball  with  bis 
fpade,  by  which  means  it  w.ls  broken  to  pieces, 
or  the  ball  would  have  been  prefented  to  me. 
How  long  it  had  been  under  rrmind  it  is  impof- 
lible to  fay ;  but  as  I  could  never  obferve  thefe 
animals  in  any  part  of  the  country  after  the  be 


rhey  y^QTc  the  daughterd  of  Mhtron  and  Nigbu 
See  Furies. 

DIRCA,  in  botany :  A  gemis  of  the  monogynla 
order*  belonging  to  the  a^p^ndrta  dafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  wndcr  the  31ft 
order,  FcprreaU,  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corol- 
la is  tubufaf',  with  the  limb  indiftiniS  ;  the  ftaoi- 
na  are  longer  than  the  tube ;  the  berry  is  mono^ 
fpermons. 

DIRCHAU,  or  Oirohau.    See  Dirghaw. 

DlRCliL.,  a  town  of  Bohemia^  in  the  circle  of 
Leitmeritz,  6  miles  S.  of  Leypa* 

*  DIRE.  adj.[dirui^  Lat.]  Dreadful ;  difinal; 
it^oumful  \  horrible ;  terrible ;  evil  in  a  great  de- 
gree.— 

More  by  intemperance  die 
In  meats,  and  drinks,  which  on  the  earth  ihaQ 

bring 
Difeafea  din;*  of  which  a  monftrous  crew 
Before  thee  ihall  appeal-.  Mtlm^- 

Dire  was  the  tgllitig,  deep  the  groans,  defpair 
Tended  the  fick.  Milton. 

Difcord !  din  lifter  of  the  llaughterM  pow'r, 
Sniall  at  her  birth,  but  rifing  ev'ry  hour ; 
While  fcarce  the  Ikies  hef  horrid  head  can  bound, 
She  ftalks  on  earth,  and  Ihakes  the  world  around. 

*  DIRECT,  adj.  [direffus,  Lat.]  i.  Strait,  not 
crooked.  %.  Not  oblique.— The  Ihips  wouJd 
move  in  one  and  the  fame  furface;  andconfe- 
quently  muft  needs  encounter  when  they  either 
advance  towards  one  aitother  in  direS  lines,  or 
meet  in  the  interfeiflion  of  crofs  lines.  Bftiilrj.  3* 
[In  aftronomy.")  Appearing  to  an  eye  on  earth  to 
move  progrefTively  through  the  zodiac ;  not  re- 
trograde.— . 

Two  genmantic  figures  were  d^fplaye•^ 
Above  his  head,  a  wnrrior  and  a  maid. 
One  when  direS^  and  one  when  Rtrograde. 

Dryd.  Fah. 
4.  "Not  collateral,  as  the  gratidfon  fucceeds  his 
grandlire  in  a  i/V^<ff.line.    5.  Apparently  tendmg 


ginning  of  September,  1  conceive  they  lay  them-    to  fome  end,  a©  in  a  ftrait  line.— Such  .was  wtnrn 
felves  up  fome  time  in  that  month,  or  beginning    t^e  fl.;»t«  of  the  king,  aa  it  wras  no  toe  bfdtrfff 

fflcaJ** 
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ftanf  to  feek  h«r.  Aad  fuch  wu  tlie  ftate  of  ba 
captiTated>will>  m  he  could  delay  no  time  of  feek- 
log'  bo-.  Si^.^Hietbt  doet  tWi,  wii]  be  able  to 
cat  off  all  that  it  fuperihioot ;  be  will  fee  what  ta 
pertinent,  what  coherent,  what  ia  ^Wf  to,  what 
fltdei  by  the  queAioa*  tccJ^  6.  Open  ;  not  am* 
hiicuoas.— There  be,  that  wre  in  nature  faithfdl 
and  finceie,  and  plaicT  and  dM&  ;  not  crafty  and 
involved.  Bacon*  7^  Plain  |  exprefi*-^He  no 
whete,  that  I  know,  layt  it  in  direOvfOtdi^  Locke. 

•  To  Direct,  v.  a.  [irrf«i,  Orcaum^  Lat.J  n 
Tb  ann  or  drive  in  a  ftralt  line.-— 

Two  ea^ea  from  a  mountain't  height. 

By  Jove'a  commahdir/vtf  their  rapid  flight.  Popt. 

k  To  point  againft  a  mark. — 

The  ipear  flew  hiffing  through  the  middle 
fpace. 

And  piercM  his  thfOH  iireati  at  hSs  fnce.  Dryk 
3.  To  regulate  I  to  adjtti^.^lt  it  not  in  man  that 
walketh  to  dirtB  bis  fteps.  Jer.  x.  S3.*-Wifdom 
it  profitable  to  itrtS.  Bccluf,  x.  i<v— ^Att  that  is  in 
a  man's  power,  is  to  Mind  what  the  ideas  are 
that  take  their  tomt  m  his  underftanding ;  or  elft 
to  Hreif  and  fort,  and  call  in  fuch  as  be  deiiret: 
Locke,  f  4.  To  preicrftecerUin'meafurei;  to  make 
Out  a  certain  eourfe  — ^He  dmSeth  it  under  th« 
whole  beavena,  and  his  tightening  unto  the  ends 
tf  the  earttr.  3%*^  axavii.  3.  3.  To  order;  to 
tomaand :  td  Jircif  is  a  foRer  tefoi  tfaii  to  eo/m' 
mood,- 

•DIRECTTBR.  »./:  ldire9or^  Lat.J  x.  One 
that  dtrea^ ;  one  tttat  pivfctibet.  1.  Ati  xnftni- 
mcnt  that  fcrvet  to  gotde  any  manual  operation. 

(t.)  ^DIRECTION,  If./  [MreethH  Lat.l  i.  Aim 
tt  a  certain  point.--^Thele  rae»*a  opinions  are  nOt 
Hk  prodn^  of  judgment,  or  the  confequence  of 
>cUbtf ;  but  the  efie^  of  chance  and  hazard,  Of 
a  BMBd  floating  at  all  adventorea,  without  choice, 
tad  without  direaion.  Lo^ke.-^The  AVy#f#ff  of  good 
work*  to  a  good  end,  is  the  onJy  |)finciple  that 
*ftinguifhes  charity,  ^m^/rw^/*/  a.  Motion  im- 
preffed  by  a  Certain  impulfe.— No  parficle  of  mat- 
ter, nor  any  ccrmbination  of  particles,  that  is,  00 
bodjr  can  efther  nlove  of  ilfelf,  or  of  itielf  alter 
D^  itreSion  of  its  nietion.  Cheyne.  3.  Order; 
command  ;  prefcnptfon.-^Tbe  ooblet  of  the  peo- 
ple digged  it  by'  the  ^reBhn  of  the-  law-givei'. 
iViwiA.  xiti.  r8«— Meo'j  pafliohs  aiid  God's  direl^ 
^feWom  agree.  Khg  Chartej-^OtnmX  dirtSumj 
ibr  fehoiaftic  dffputers^  is  never  to  dilute  upon 
ntrctpflet.  ^atty.'  4.  Regularity ;  adjuftment.-^ 
AH  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  f  hee. 

All  chance,  direQion  which  thou  canft  not  fee. 

i  /  Pope. 

(i.)  DttiCTTOif,  in  raechanitfs,  figniHet  the  line 
^  path  of  a  body's  motion,'  along  w|»ich  it  en- 
aeavonrs  to  proceed  according  to  the  force  ifti- 
Fefled  u^  it.   See  MiCHANfCt. 

(3*)  DiRCCTiorr/  UlAnds  or,  4  (ba!t  ifland^ 
« the  W.  entrance  of  the  ftraits  of  Magellan,  in  the 
Sftcificoccan.  Lon.  77.  f9.W.   1^.51.27.8. 

•DIRECTIVE,  a./ Ifrom^nr^.]  1.  Havihg 
ttepowerofdifeaion.— A  law  therefore  general- 
V  ^«cn,  is  a  SrtSvve  rule  unto  goodneifs  of  o- 
PjratioD.  Hooker.-^  A  power  of  command  tbere  is 
JJ^ttt  all  qucftioft,  though  tbere  be  fome  doubt 
5»  whatfaculty  this  command  dpth  principany  re- 
°a?.  whether  in  the  will  or  the  underftanding. 
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The  true  fefolutiop  f$^  that  tl^e  dfreft've  commancT 
for  counfd  is  in  the  underftanding ;  and  the  appH^ 
cattvecommand;  Or  empins,  for  putting  inexecutioii 
of  what  is  direded,  is  in  the  will.  Bra^b.  a^isinJl 
Hobbes. — On  the  diredire  power  of  the  former^ 
and  the  regularity  of  the  latter,  whec^by  it  ia 
capable  of  direraon,  depends  the  generation  o^ 
aH  bodies.  Gre^.  i.  Inforoiing ;  thewin^  tUd^ 
way.— « 

Nor  vilited  by  one  direSivo  ray,        •     . 
From  cottage  ftreamtng,  or  froii^  air^  hall, 

Tbomjofu 
•  WRECTLY.  adj.  [froih  4ir^^/^.J  i.  In  a 
ftrait  line;  rediliflcally.— The  more  a  body  is  near.' 
er  to-  the  eyes,  and  the  more  dircat/iX  is  oppofed  to 
them,  the  more  it  is  eoltghten^l ;  becaule  the 
light  languifhes  and  le0ens  the  farther  it  ^movea 
from  its  proper  fource^  jDr^4r«*-^Tbere  was  no( 
other  place  afligned  to  any  of  this  matter,,  than  tha|: 
whereunto  its  own  gravity  bore  it,,  which  was  on^  ^ 
ly  dirtffiy  downwanJs,  whereby  it  obtained  thatr 
place  in  the  globe  which  waa  jiift  underneath. 
ifbodw.-^lf  the  refra^ed  ray  be  >retu.rned  direSihi 
back  to  the  point  of  incidence,  if  fhall  be  refra<51:ed 
by  the  incident  ray.  Newt,  Opt.  4.  Immediately  ^ 
apparently;  without  cicumiocsit  ion ;  without  any 
long  train  of  confequence.— InfideUbcing  clean  wi- 
thout the  church,  deny  direaijy  an<f  utterly  rejedl,^ 
th^Tery  principles  of  Chriftianity,  whibh  heretick^ 
eml^^Kie  crroneonily  by  ticiifcOQ^dtipn.  Hooken* 
— His  work  dire3iy  tends  toraife  fentimeoiti  of  ho* 
nour  and  virtue  in  his  readers.  Addjf, — No  realcrf 
can  be  afligned,.why  it  is  bed  for  the  world  that 
God  Almighty  hath  abfolute  po\ter,  which  dotlf 
not  direSlj  prove  that  ha  mortal  ijian  (hou'ld  have^ 
the  like.  Sfuaifi. 

•  DIRECTNESS*  n,  /.  i^rom  direB.)  Stfaifc. 
nefs ;  tendency  to  any  point  j  the  ueareft  way. — 
They  argued  fi'om  celeitial  cauies  only,  the  coiv^ 
ftant  vicinity  of  the  fun,  and. the  direSne/s  of  hi]9 
rays ;  never  fufi;>eAing  that  the  body  of  the  eartli 
had  fo  great  an  efficicnCyt  ii^  the  changes  of  the 
iir.  Benth4 

(i.)  ♦  DIRECTOR.  n.f.  [direaor^  Lat.]  i.  One 
that  has  authority  over  others ;  a  fuperintendent ;; 
one  that  has  the  general  management  of  a  defigtr 
cr  work. — Hirhfelf  ftood  direSor  over,  them,  withr 
liodding  or  ftamping,  ftiewing  he  did  lik^or  roif- 
like  thofe  things  he  dici  not  uxiderftand.  Sidney.-^ 
a.  A  riile ;  an  ordinance.— 

ComU^on  forms  were  not  deflgn'd 
SRreBors  to  a  n6bl<  mind^  Swift. 

3.  An  inftruAorf^  Otto  who  Ihcws  the  proper  n  6- 
thods  of  proceeding.— They  are  glad  to  ufe  coun- 
feilorsand  direBen \ti  ail  their  dealings  of  vbcight,' 
as  conf rafts,  teftaihents.  .  JFfooA^r.  4.  One  who 
is  coiiiwlted  in  cafes  of  coiifcietice.^i^l  am  her  di^ 
rrtfor  and  her  guide  in  fpirit^al  affairs.  Dryden.  5. 
One  appointed  to  tf anfad  oie  aiiair^  of  a  trading 
Company,-—,  v  •    ..^  , 

Yirh;:t  made  dire^ers  cheat  irt  fouth  fca  year? 

Pope.^ 
6.  An  inftrdjfticnt  in  furgery,  by  which  the  h.ancf 
is  g^ded  in  ?ts  operation.— The  manner  cf  open- 
ing with  a  knife,  is  by  Aiding  it  on  a  dire^or^  the' 
groove  of  which  prevents  its  being  mif^uided . 
^ harp* J  Surgery,  , 

(^.}DiabCTOfty  in  civil  polity,  a  oiember  of 
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the  diredlory  id  the  bte  French,  Batavian,  Cifal- 
pine,  Ligurian  or  Helvetic  republics.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  directory  were  called  Con  suls. 
See  Di^^ECTORY,  §  i. 

(3.)  D I R ECTOR,  in  commercial  poUtf.  See  J  li 
def,  5.  and  Com  PA  MY,  -§  IV.  The  dtre<ftor8  arc 
confiderable  proprietors  in  the  ftocks  of  their  re* 
i\)e(5tiife  companies,  being  chofcn  by  plurality  of 
votes  from  among  the  body  of  proprietors.  Thf 
Dutch  Eaft  Ifxlia  company  have  60  fuch  dire^ors; 
that  bif  France,  ai ;  the  British  Eaft  India  compa- 
ny  has  ^4,  including  the  chairman,  who  may  be 
reelefled  for  four  years  fucceflively.  Thefe  laft 
have  faUriea.of  150 1,  a  year  each,  and  the  chair- 
man 100 1.  They  meet  at  leaft  once  a*week»  and 
Commonly  oftener,  being  fummoned  as  occalion 
^equire9.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
are  14  in  number,  Hicludiug  governor  and  deputy 
governor. 

(4O  DiR«CTO«,  in  furgery,  {§  1,  ihfi  6.)  a 
grooved  probe,  to  dire^  the  edge  of  the  knife  or 
fciflars,  ifi  opening  finufes  or  fiftuls,  that  the  ad- 
jacent veflel,  nerves,  and  tendons^  may  not  be 
hurt.    See  Surgery,  ItnUx. ' 

(i.)  ♦  DIRECTORY.  »./.  [hom-iiirfaor.]  The 
book  which  the  fa6tious  preachera  publiihed  in. 
the  rebellion  for  the  diredlton  of  their  feA  in  a^s 
of  worship.— As  to  the  ordinance  concerning  the 
direSlon,  we  cadnot  confent  to  the  taking  away 
the  book  of  common  prayer.  Oxford  Rmfins  agalnj 
*  tbe  CoV' 

(3.)  Directory,  in  a  more  modefn  fenfe,  was 
tiftrd  as  the  title  of  the  fupreme, executive  power, 
according  to  the  new  conftitution,  formed  by  the 
French  conventioft  after  the  fall  of  Roberfpierre^ 
and  prefentcd  to  the  primary  affemblies  for  accep- 
tance in  Augnft  X795.  By  this  conftitution  the 
legiflative  body  was  compofed  of  what  they  call- 
'ed  a  Council  of  Ancients  and  a  Council  of  Five  Huti' 
dred.  The  executive  power  was  eutrufied  to  a 
Direflorj  of  five  members,  nominated  by  the  Ie» 
giflative  body  as  follow^  r — i.  The  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  formed  a  lift  by  ballot  of  3  times  the 
number  to  be  nominated,  iind  prefented  it  to  the 
Conncil  of  Ancients,  which  chofe  out  of  this  lift 
by  ballot,  a.  The  members  of  the  Dire^ory  be- 
hoved to  be  40  years  of  age  at  leaft.  3.  After  the 
9th  year  of  the  republic,  they  were  to  be  chofen 
only  from  among  tbofe  citizens,  who  had  been 
members  of  the  Legiflative  Body,  or  the  Admi- 
niftration,  or  General  Agents  of  Execution.  4. 
Members  of  the  Legiflative  Body  could  not  be  e- 
kifted  members*  of  the  Direftory,  either  during 
the  continuance  of  their  legiflative  fun^ions,  or 
during  the  firft  year  after  their-expiration.  5.  The 
Dire^ory  was  partially  renewed  by  the  annual  e- 
le^ion  of  a  new  member.  6.  No  ci-devant  Direc- 
tor could  be  re-elcdted  till  after  an  interval  pf  5 
years.  7.  The  afcendant  and  defcendant  in  the 
dirf  (51  line ;  the  brother,  uncle,  and  nephew  5  con- 
nedlions  by  marriage  in  the  fame  degrees,  and 
coufins  in  the  firft  degree,  could  not  he  members 
of  the  Directory  at  the  fame  time,  nor  fucceed  one 
another  in  it,  till  after  an  interval  of  5  years.  8. 
cafe  of  dfcath,  removal,  or  refignation  of 


in  the  iirft  a  dzjti  and  the  .Coun.<:.il  of  Ancieist^tA 
complete  the  de^ion  within  the  ]aft.  flve...  Tbi^ 
new  member  could  otily  continue  in  office  for  tbts 
ipcmaining  period  of  the  perfoahe  fucceeded,  an- 
fe&  it  did  not  ei^eed  6  mo0tUs»  in  which  cafe,  be 
continued  ^\  years  In  office..  9.  Each  Diredo^ 
was  to  prefidejn  rotation  for  3  rnqntha  only.  lo^ 
The  Pfefident  warto  fign  an^i  teep  the  Seal.  11. 
The  Laws  and  A<^9  oJP  the  Xpegiflative  Body  were 
addrefled  lo  the  Dire<5^ory»  ii^.^be  perlbn  of.itf 
Rrefident.  la.  The  Direaory  could  not  delibe- 
rate  unlefs  three -membcra- wore  preieoL  13.  A 
Secretary  was  cbofen,  (not  ooe  of  its  members,) 
who  counterGfpied  difpatcbesi  ^d  drew  up  deli- 
berations, in  a  regifter,  wherein  each  member 
might. alio  enter,  his  opinio^,  ^ith  Ikis  ^fons. 
14.  The  Diredlory  could  deliberate  without  the 
aid  of  the  Secretary,  and  ope  of  the  Diredbrs 
might  record,  its  refolutions  in  a  particular  regi(^ 
ter.  1$.  The  Direaory  provided  for  ttie  iecurity 
of  the  public  aA^cording  to  the  law^ ;  iiVued  proi 
clamations.)  &c.  It  difpofed  of  the  armed  force; 
but  none  of  its  members  could  comnund  it,  either 
while  tbey  continued  in  office,  or  for  two  Years 
af^er.  x6.  The  Dire6tory«  tpoQ  hearing  of  any 
confpiracy  azainft  the  republic,  tnight  order  the 
iuppofed  autnors  or  accomplices  to  be  apprehend* 
eg,  and  interrogate,  them  1  :bu(  were  bound*  un« 
drr  tbe  penalty  qf  arbitrary,  tmprironnaent  to  rer 
mit  them  to  nn  officer  of  police,  within  two  dayv 
to  proceed  with  them  acCord.iog  to^  law.  i?*  The 
Direaory  nominated  the/^enerals,  but  could  not 
choofe  them  among  the  relations  of  its  members^ 
within  the  degree8>  above-mentioned*  iS.  It  fu- 
perintended  the  execution  of  the  laws  b^  commi/" 
faries  of  its  nomination.  10.  It  nominated  tbe 
general,  agenta  of  execution^  but  not  of  its  owo 
members,  and  recalled  them  at  pleafure.  ao.U 
determined  their  number  and  fundtions.  iz.  U 
nominated  all  receivers  of  diredt  taxes:  2%.  At 
well  as.  the  fu|i«rintendants  of  indired  contribu" 
tlons,  and  the  admtni  ft  ration  of  national  domains. 
a 3.  It  fuperintended  the  coinage  of  moneyr  and 
nominated  tbe  officers  changed  with  it.  a4>  Ko 
Direftor  could  go  out  of  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public, till  two  years  after  he  was  out  of  office^ 
but  was  obliged  to  certify  his*  place  of  retideoce 
during  that  interval,  to  the  |-egiflative  Body.  iS* 
Tbe  Directory  was  refponfible  for  the  non-exccn- 
tion  of  lawsy  and  for  the  abufes  which  it  did  oot 
denounce.  a6.  Its  .agents  were  refpedively  re- 
Iponfible  for  the  non-execution  of  the  laws,  aod 
orders  of  the  directory,  a  7.  Its  members  might 
be  tried  by  the  Legiflative  Body  for  ads  of  trea- 
fon,  corruption,  embezzlement  of  public  rooneyi 
and  all  capital  crimes  as  to  their  official  coodud. 
28.  Thev  were  fubje^  to  the  juriididion  of  the  tri- 
bunals tor  ordinary  and  private  offences ;  but  tbey 
could  not  \ie  arretted  except  in  the  cafe  ofjhgrans 
deliaum^  or  brought  tp  trial  Without  the  autbori' 
Xy  of  the  Legiflative  body.  19.  Every  denuncia- 
tion agatnft  the  DireAory,  or  any  of  its  membersi 
was  addrelfed  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
30.  If,  after  deliberation,  the  Council  admitted 
tbe  denunciation,  it  declared  it  in  thefe  terms  j 
The  denunciation  agahtfi—for  the  faS  Qf-^dotii-^ 


In  cafe  of  deat»^,  removal  or  rehgnation  ot  a 

member  of  the  Direftory,  hie  fucceffor  was  elec  «    .,     ^-    _  ,^       ^ 

ted  within  10  days.    The  Council  of  Five  Hun-  fi^neted  bj—is  ad-niitcd,     31.  Tbe  party  was  then 

died  were  obliged  to  pro  cfe  the  candidates  with-  cited  ai|d  hcaid  in  ihu  inlcrloc  place  of  tbe  Couiv 
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dl  of  Fire  HiradT«d ;— tjiJ  who  decbred  wfaeihdr 
there,  was  gfxwnd  for  examining  his  condud.  ^y 
He  was  then  heard  ^f.tbe  Cmincil  of  AocientSv  4t 
tbe  bar ;  and  if  he  was  deemed  culpable,  the  Coun- 
cil proceeded  to  accafation,  which  was  fdlowf  d 
by  fafpeofion»  when  the  accufed  was  fent  before 
the  High  Couitof  Jiiftice«  which  was  to  proceed 
to  trial  without  delay.    .^4.  If  the.  party  was  he- 
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*  DIREPTION.  »./  l<iircptio,  La.t.]  The  alt 
of  plundering. 

*  DIRGE.  [This  is  not  a  contnaion  of  the 
Latin  <iirig(fjxi  the  popifli  hymn  dirige grejfus  meus^ 
as  fpm«  pretend ;  but  from  thp  1  trutoiitc  djrkt^ 
laudare%  to  praife  and  extol.  Whence  it  is  pofli- 
bje  their  i/^rir,  and  our  dirgpy  was  a  laudatory 
fong  to  commemorate  and  applaud  the  dead.  Ver* 


qoittedy  he  refumed  his  fiindioos.    ^^.  The  Le-  Jbg^n,   Bacon  apparently  derives  it  form  dirigeS] 


giflative  Body  could  not  cite  the  Dtre^»ry  or  any 
of  its  metnbersy  except  in  the  caie  above  fpecified. 
fl6.  The  accounts  and  iofnrmation  demanded  of 
the  Diredory  by  tbe  Legiflative  body  were  fnr- 
luJbed  in  wntingr.  37*  The  Diredory}  on  the  o- 
peniog  of  a  fefik>n  of  the  Legtilative  Body*  were 
t)bligrd  to  piefent  to  h  an  eilimatt  cf  ei^peacesy 
tbe  ftate  of  the  fio^ces,  penfibos,  ^e.  iAr.ith  the 
abafes,  that  had  come  to  its  knowledge.  38. 
The  Diredory  might  mTite  the  L^iflatne  Body 
to  take  a  fubjedb  into  coniideration ;  but  could 
not  propofe  kgiflative  difpofitioo6»  except  with 
regard  to  peace  and  war.  39.  Ko  meiqber  of  tbe 
Directory  durft  be  abfent  more  than  5  days,  nor 
removed  abo«e  4  Myria metres,  (or  so  leagues) 
from  tbe  ufual  refidence  of  the  JDine^ry,  with- 
out being  aathorixed  by  the  Legiilative  Body.  40. 
The  members  of  the  Diredory  couid  not  appear, 
nnhrfii  clothed  in  their  appropriated  drefs.  41. 
The  Directory  had  a  confiant  guard  of  iso  infan- 
try and  ISO  cavalry:  4s.  Who  attended  it  in  pub- 
lic proccffions,  wherein  it  had  always  the  Qrft  rank. 
43-  Bach  member  was  attended  out  of  doors  by 
two  guards :  44*  And  was  entitled  to  the  (uperior 
military  honours  frtMn  every  poft  of  armed  force, 
45*TheDireAory  lefided  Sn  the  fame  commune 
with  the  Legiflative'Bddy.  46.  The  members  were 
kxlgcd  in  the  lame  edifice,  at  tbe  expence  of  the 
rqmblic.  46.  The  (alary  of  each  was  fixed  at  the 
-value  of  50,000  myriagrammejt  (about  io»ooo 
^uinuls)  of  wheat.-^Thi8  word  was  alfo  applied 
.  as  above  to  tbe  ruiers  of  the  various  other  ^ort- 
lived  republic^  formed  tmder  the  influence  of  the 
Flench. 

•JOIREFUL.  adj.  [This  wonl  is  ftequent 
among  tbe  poeti,  but  has.  been  cenfured  as  not 
anakjgic^  5  all  other  words  compounded  with>// 
coofiAing  of  a  fubltantive  and  /mJ/,  as  dieadfiil, 
or  full  of  dread;  joyful  or  full  of  joy.]  Dire; 
dreadful;  difmal.-i  ' -^ 

Ditefid  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch. 

That  maftcs  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee. 

_^  Sbakefitore, 

—The  voice  of  God  himfelf  fpeaks^  in  the  heart  of 
nien,  whether  they  underftand  it  or  no;  and  by 
fccret  inthnations  gives  the  finner  a  foieUfte  of 
^  dhrtfid  cup.  which  he  is  like  to  drink  more 
detply  of  hereafter.  Soutb.-^ 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  fon,  the  direfltf  fpnng 

Of  ail  the  Grecian  woes,  O  goddefs,  fiog.  Pope. 
^  •  DIRENESS.  «./•  Ifrom  dire.]  Difmalnefe; 
l>QiTor;hideoufner8.— 

Direnefif  ia,mi\\Ar  to  my  flaugbt'rous  thoughts 
1  Cannot  once  ftart  me.  Sbak. 

^IRBNKRUT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
»raduchy  of  Auftria,  5  miles  SE.  of  Zifterfdorff. 
^IRtNOWj  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
w  Upper  Saxony,  which  runs  from  the  Grofsbalf 
«totheBalti9. 


A  mournful  ditty  ;  a  foug  of  lamentation  — Mean 
while  the  body  of  Richard,  after  many  indignities 
and  jeproacbt'8,  the  d/rgej  and  obfequies  of  the 
common  people  towards  tyrantS|  was  obfcurely 
bqrled.-  Bacon, — 

AU  due  measures  of  her  mourning  kept, 
-  X)id  o&ce  at  the  dirges  and  infe^ion  wept. 

Drydi^n. 

DIRGHAW,  or  Dirchau,  a  fortified  town  of 
Weftem  Pruffia,  in  the  province  of  Pbmereila, 
which  was  forcibly  torn  from  Poland  by  the  late 
king  of  PrufTia.    It  is  16  miles  SS£.  of  Dantzick, 

DiRIBITORES,  among  the  Romans,  officers 
appointed  to  diftrjbute  tablets  to  the  people  at 
the  comitia.  •  See  CoMfTiA,  §  3. 

•  DIRGENT.  adf.  [dirignusy  lAi.\  The  dir^ 
gent  line  in  geometry  is  that  along  which  the  line 
defcribent  is  carried  in  the  generation  of  any  fi- 
gure. Harris^ 

*  DIRK.  «./.  [an  Erfe  word.]  A  kind  of  dag- 
ger ufed  in  the  highlands  of  Scotlan^.-rr 

In  vain  thy  hungry  mountaineers 
Come  forth  in  all  their  warlike  gecrs,. 
The  ihield,  the  p;(tol,  4^rkt  and  dagger, 
|n  which  they  daily  wont  to  fwagger.    TiekeH. 

*  To  Dmx.  V.  a.  Tq  fpoil  i  to  ruin.  Obfo- 
lete,-^ 

Thy  wafte  bignefs  but  cumbers  the  ground, 
t    And  dirkej  the  beauties  of  my  blodoms  round, 

Speii/'erf 
(u)  DlfRLETON,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Enft 
Lothian,  extending  about  6  miles  every  way,  and 
4:on:iprehending  alfo  two  fmall  iflands.  The  \y. 
part  is  barren  for  about  3  miles ;  the  £.  is  under 
natural  grafs,  ,and  appears  to  have  never  been 
ploughed ;  but  the  foil  in  the  S.  is  peculiarly  rich 
ai^d  &rtile.    The  population,  in  1791,  was  about 

I200. 

(a.)  DiRLETON,  a  village  in  the  centre  of  the 
above  parifh,  feated  on  rocks,  which  fhake  and 
make  a  run4>ling  noife  when  carriages  pafs  a* 
long;  whence  fome  derive  the  name  from  the 
Scots  word  JiV/,  which  fignifies  trembiing, 

DIRSTEIN,  a  town  of  France,  in-  the  depart- 
ment 0/  Mont  Tonncre,  late  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  ci-devant  bifhop-f 
ric^of  Worms,  j  miles  SSW.  of  Worms. 

DIRRITORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch. 
duchy  of -Auftria.  In  the  year  1310,  Charles  de 
Treves,  grand  mafter  of  the  Teutonic  order,  fci zed 
on  this  town,  pillaged  it,  apd  reduced  it  to  aflies. 
It  is  3  miles  N.  of  Steyr. 

•  DIRT.  n.  /.  [ify/,  Dutch,  d'rrt  Iflandic  ] 
z.  Mud ;  filth ;  mire ;  any  thing  that  (licks  to  the 
cloaths  or  body. — Numbers  engage  their  lives  and 
labour^,  to  fieap  together  a  little  dirt^  that  fhall 
bury  them  in  the  end.  ^i^.— The  lea  rifcj  i»* 
high  as  ever,  titiough  the  great  hpaps  of  drt,  it 

S  8  9  *  bri»s« 
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h)ifig9  along  with  it  are  apt  to  cfaoak  ap  the  iha) 
lows.  Addifon** — 

Mark  by  what  wretched  ftep8  their  glory 

J    From  ^irt  and  fca-ti*ee4  as  proud  Venice  rofe, 
In  eacti  hoxv  >juilt  anil  greatnefs  equal  ran, 
And  aij  that  rais'd  the  hero  funk  the  man.  Pope. 

Is  yellQvv  dirt  the  paflion  of  thy  life  ? 
Look  but  on  Gripus,  or  on  Gripus'  wjfe.  Pope, 

p.  Mcinncfsj  fordidnefs.    • 

'   t  To  Dirt.  y.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    To  foul ; 

|o  bcmire  ;  Jo  make  filthy ;  to  bedawh ;  to  foil ; 

^o  pollute';  to  nafty. — 111  company  islikeadog, 

"who  dirts  thoft  njoft  whom  he  loves  beft.  Swifi. 

•  DIRTILY,  tf^v,  Lfrom  //iVf/O  t.  Naftily; 
/oully;  fllthy.  2.  Meanly;  ferdidly;  fliamcfully, — 

Such  go]<J  as  that  wherewithal . 
C^ymiqi^cs  from  each  mineral 
Are  dirtih  and  defperately  guIKd.  Donffe. 

♦  DIRTINESS. '«./.  t^6m  diriv.]  i,  Naftinefs; 
/ilthinefs;  foulnefs.  a.  Mcafinefs;  bafenefs;  for- 
'didnefs. 

'  ♦  DIRT-J*IE.  17.  /.  [from  dirt  and  p'te,]  Forms 
inoulded  by  chi'dren  of  clay,  in  fmitation  of  paf* 
^ry.— Thou  fett'ft  thy  heart  upon  that  which  ha» 
pewly  left  off  making  of  d'rt  ptej,  and  is  but  pre- 

Parrnp  itfelf  for  a  green  ficknCfs.  Sticklinf^, 
*  DIRTY,  adf^  {iyom  dirt.]         "~     * 
CUhy;-^'  • 
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are  carried  on  iilaBufadtoriea  of  iaHJdeth,  bofc^ 
an.d  the  making  of  ftays.  It  it  19  miles  S.  of  K«r« 
wich,  and  9a  l<IN£. of  London.  Lon.  2.9.£.Ut, 
5I;  *5-  N. 

(4.)  Dts,  in  mytbof^gy,  a  god  of  the  Gaalsitbt 
fame  as  PIata4lie  god  of  bell.  Theiaacieat  inha. 
bitants  of  Oaiil  fuppoied  tliem&lTes  deicendcd 
from  that  deity. 

DISA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  tbe<iiand|ria  oiv> 
jder,  belonging  to  the  gynaadria  clafa  of  plams< 
The  fpatba  is  univalT)ilar :  the  petals  three ;  tke 
third  fmaUer  than  the  reft,  bifid,  aad  gibbous  at 
Ihebafe. 

(i.;»DISABILITY.  n.MhomdifoUe,'\  i.  Want 
of  powers  to  do  any  thing ;  vceaknefs  simpotencch 
— oMany  withdflew  themfeW^s  OHt  of  pitfe  faint* 
nefs  and  dSfa^iHty  to  att^d  tfap  conduion.  JK^ 
/(flrj^i&.-'-'He  that  knows  naoft  of  himfelf,  knows  ie«ft 
of  his  knowledge,  and  the  exercifed  ttoderftao^* 
ing  is  confpioos  of  its  difalnlity.  GlanvUU.—Tht 
ability  idf  mankind  does  not  lie  in  the  impoleocy 
or  d^i^ilities  of  brutes.  Lotke.  2.  Want  of  pro? 
per  qiralHication'fbr  anypurpofes  legal  impedrr^ 
ment.-^A  f«it  i%  commenced  in-ateipporalcoiuti 
for  an  inheritance,  and  the^Sefendant  pleads  iiv  ^ 
-atilitj^  that  the  plantiffis  a  baftard.  Jjl^e.-^l\m 
'difad vatvtage  which  the  diflentert  ^  preient  4ie  wi* 
y.  'Foul ;  nifty ;  der,  of  ^dife^iitj-  to  receive  church  prefermeptf} 
-wiH  be  eafily  remedied  by  the  lepeal  of  the  teft. 
Sviiift, 


Tbv  Dol  and  Helen  of  thy  noHcf  thonghtt 
Ir  in  bnfc  durance,  and  contagious  prifon,  (i.)  Dts^iitrrT,  in  law*  ia-when  a  man  isdif-l 

Haul'd  tiiithcr  by  inechanic  dirty  hands.  -  $bak,  abled,  or  ^made  incapable  lo  inherit  any  lacdfi,  Of: 
f,  Siiliied  ;  cloudy;  not  plegant.— Pound '  an  al-  take  that  benHit  which  olherwife  he  might  i«fO^ 
Jmondj'and  the  white  colour  xrill  be  ahntd  hito  done.  This  may  happen  four  ways;  ift,  by  tlie 
ji  dirt  o>ie,  and  the  fivcfet  tafte  into  an  oily  one.  -'ad<>fan  anceftor;  td,.of  the  .party;  3d,  by.tbe; 
LocU,  3.  Mean;  bafe^  ddpicablc.— Such  em-  a^  of  God;  or,  4th  of' the  law.  i.  Diiaoiliiyj 
ploycnents  are  jlhe  difeafts  bf  lajrour,  and  the  ruft  ' hjr  the  auft  ol* the  anceitortiis  where  the  anceM 
pf  time,  wl)ic|i  it*c'ciitr.^^s  not  fcy'l>'iTiglWJl,'-but  '  l»^  arttatnled  of  high  treafonr  &c.  whicli  cotiupts* 


by  <i/'r/jF  eniployment-  TVy 'or. 

*  To  Dirty,  'v,  a.  [from  the  nonn."]  t.  To' foul 
^o  foil:— Tiie  Iprds  Struif s  lived  g:eneronfly,  aifa 
pevcr  ufcd  to  dirty  their  fyig^rs  wijtb  pen,  ink,  aitd 
counters.  Arbuihnoi.  ?.  To  difgface ;  to  (canda- 
lize. 

'  *  DTRHBTION.  n.  /:  [dtruption,  L^.]  i.  The 
a<5t  of  burftrng,  or  bix'akirtg.  a.  The  ftate  of  barft- 
ingf  or  breaking. 

(i.)  *  pi's.  An  infepJirable  particle  nfc  In  com- 
pofition,  implying  commonly  a  privative  or  ne- 
gative (i'gnipcation  of  the  word  tokhich  it  is  join- 
ed : "as  tp  arm^  to  ^ifarm  ;  X.oJdin  t6  dhjain.  It 
is  borrowed  from  //«;  ufed  by  the  French  and 


the  Wood  "of  hisr  children,  fo-  that  they  may  not  iii- 

»herit  his-cftate.    a.  DHfabilkyby  ithe.  aft  of  the 

*  party ,'ts  where  a  man  binds  him^f  by  obUgatioRy 

-tftat,  irpon  furrettder  of  a>leaie,.he  will  grant  li 

new  cftate  to  a  leflee ;  and  afterwards  be  giants 

OVcftbe'yc^lerlion  to  another,  whi^h.puts  it  oat 

'6f  bia  power  to  perfonn  it.    3.^  Difdaslitybytbe 

iS:  of  God»  isrwhere  a  man  98  jm«  fan^  memnff 

Whereby  ^he-  is  itKapaUe  to^mak&any  grant,  Ac. 

80  that,  if  he^afl^s  ai)  «ftvte  oor  ^f 'him,  it  nay 

after  his  death  be  inade  yoid  ;.bat  it  is  ansxifl) 

in  law."**  That  armanof  full  age  ihall  newr  be 

received  to  diiablr-bia  own  potfaaJ*  .4-  DiCibi* 

lity  by  the  aft  of  the  law,  is  where  a  man  by  tbf 


ppariiards  in  thip  fenfe;  ^^d^efnoytr  to  untie;  dejler^  fole  aft  Of  the  law,  withpht  any  thing  by  hiflj 

rar^  to  Baniili '^ '  from  ^hc  Latin  i/.r ;  as|j/7rfro,  to  done,  ts  reifdeted  incAp^ble  of  tlie^benefit  ofibe 

)3uild;  i/'/2r«d  to  deftroy/  lkw;'af  affa)ien'l>orn,:&c. 

•   dOD'is  iignififs  aifo  a  i^patation,  detachm*ht,  '•-^«  DI8AEtE.  v.  a,  \di$^\iA  Me.]   i.  'Pode- 

ice.  m^'di'pofi'^Si  dijlributi'ng.                                 '  privc  of  force  ;  to  wealten  ;  lo  dtfcioaiify  for  any 

■  '  (.^J  Dis,  in  gcogr.^'jphy,   a  town  of  ' i^f orfolk,  '*ft.-^The1nyafloif  andfeb^Uionfdid  not  dnly^r 

feattd  on  the  fiver  wivenay,  oif ihe  fide  of*  hifl,  akk  this  king' to  be  a  ^pncjwrqrj  bnt depmed  bim 
it  la  a  neai  fliumfhing  town,  ^ith  one  large  church, 
A  Pri|l>ytcrian  ari"d  a  Quaker  meeting.     Jt  has^a- 


^oat  6of>  cood  houfcs,  the  ftrtets  are  well  paved, 
pretty  wide,  .ind  always  cU^an,     A\  the  w!  end 


both  of  his  kingdom  and-tife.  Dtt^ies^s  hsia^d-^ 
— A  Chriftian's  life  is  a  pefpetnal  enreife,  awwft- 
Hng' and  warfare;  for  which  fenfoal  pleafiire  dif- 
ahies  him,  by  yielding  to  that  enemy  with  whom 
he  mutt  ftrke.'rayor'i  H^y  Living.    %.  To  bin- 


$  a  lartfe  lajte  ;  but  fo  muddy,*  that  the  only  id^ 

v.'^rtnpe  ^h^  inhabitants  can  derive  from  it  is  in    der  from  aftion:  ufed  of  things.-^ I  have  kiiO*a 
ri2lc:hiag  eels  with  wlirch  it  abounds.    Jn  the  toTO    a  great  fleet  Utfahied  for  two  muotbsj  «d  thereby 
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y^^StffcA  occafions  by  an  imlirpoiition  of  tbe  ad- 
^Zrof^c.    3.  ToJropair;  to.diminiOi.— 
I  have  <///a^W  mine  eftate. 
By  fliewing  famething  a  moie  fwelling  port 
Thaaxny  faint  mcaaa  would  grant  continuance* 

Sbak» 
A  To  deprive  of  ufefulnefs  or  efiRcacy.— Farewel, 
Monficur  Tniveiler;  look  you  Ufp,  and  wear 
jbange  fnHs ;  ^faifit  all  the  benefits  of  your  own 
country.  SlfoJk 


>  fi    I    S 

PISABVANTAGEABLE.  mfjAfr^ni.Ji/ad^ 
vantage.]  Contrary  to  protit ;  producing  lofs.  A 
word  not  ufed. — In  clearing  of  a  man's  eftate,  be 
may  as  well  hurt  bioifclf  in  beiQg  too  (uddcd,  ^s 
JD  letting  it  run  on  too  long:  t^r  haft y  f(pUing  is 
commttoly  as  4ifa4'vant(igfalfk  9«  ii?ter«ft.  fytcwi. 
r  DISADVAKTAQEOUS.  tntj^  {it^ai  ^m- 
vanu^gf.]  Conti;ary  to  intereft ;  contxary  to  con- 
venience; uafavojirabie.^-A  multitude  of  eyes 
^^^,  will  narrowly  infpedt  every  part  of  an  eminent 

ypur*^s  I  willalarm,  I'U  haunt,  your  nights,'  nftan,  confiderhim  nicely  in  all  views,  andn^  he 
And  worfe  than  ^stJifahU  your  delights.  Dry^-  a  l»"*«  plcafcd  when  they  have  taken  him  io  this 
f  To  exclude  as  wanting  proper  qualifications. —  worft  and  moft  dlfad'ooniagftius  lights.  Jddifon, 
i'ldll  not  Mfahle  any  for  proving  a  fchojar,  4ior  ♦  DISAPYANTAGEOUSLY.  pd^.  Ifrom  diU 
yet  diiremblethatlhavejeen  many  happily  forced  fidvardagfui.^  In  a  manner  iqontrary  to.  inlt  reft 
upon  the  courfe,  to  which^by  nature  they  feemed  or  profit ;  in  a  manner  not  favourable.— An  ap- 
Bucb  indifpofed.  WotUm,  proving  nod  or  fmiie  felines  to  drive  yoo  on,  and 

♦  To  DISABUSE.  *v.M.  [dis  and  abufi*]  To  fet    make  you  difplay  yourftlvea  more  dlfadvantage^ 
free  from  a  zniftake ;  to  dilentangle  from  a  fallacy ;    ^ujh.  Go%er9imint  of  the  Tongue. 
lofct  right!  to  undeceive.    The  impofturc  and      ^  D1SADVANTAGEOU8NESS.  n.  /.  [front 
fallacy  of  our  ferifes  impofe  not  only  on  commop   Ji/advaatagrouj.]    Contranety  to  profit ;  inconvc- 
hcads,  but  even  more  refined  merciuies,  who  have  .nicr.ce;  roifcbicf;  lofs 
the  advantages  of  an  improved  reafon  to  difabrnfe       *  DISADVEJ^TURCUS.  <*dj.  [du  and 
you.   CJaninHrj  Sctpjis.—li  by   fimpUcity  yoa  ./«r«w.]  Unhappy ;  unproipcrous. 


I  odxrK" 


meant  a  genexal  defeA  in  thofe  that  profefs  aif ghng, 
I  hope  to  di/abufi  you.  fFohony  Af^er. 

Chaos  of  thought  and  palfion,  all  gonfus  d  ; 
StUl  by  himfelf  abua'd,  or  dkfahui'd.      *     Pope^ 
•  DISACCOMMODATIONf «./.  W'l  and  (k^ 
rfioiy.]    The  ftate  .i>f  being  unfit  or  unpre- 


Kow  he  hath  left  you  liere, 

To  be  the  record  of  his  rueful  Ida, 

And  of  my  dolefuWj/^^i/r^ji/tirfftri  death.  Toiry  Q. 

•  ro.DJSAf  FECt.  1%  a.  [du  and  aff^.]  1  o 
fill  with  difconteDt ;  to  difcontest;  to  make  Icis 
faithful  or  zealous. — They  had  attempted  iixdff' 


lamities.  Uoi^V  Ork^n.  of  ManJtiad.  to  thofe  who  are  enemies  to  the  government.— By 

*  To  DlSJ^CQ^STOM^v.M.idij  9ind  accujlom.]  denying  civil  worfhip  to  the  emperor's  ftatues, 
.Todeftro?  the  force  pf  habit  by  difufe  or  contrary  which  the  cuftom  then  was  to  pve,  they,  were, 
spL&Mx.  ,pioceed^d  againft  as  difefftSed  to  the  emperor* 

*^  roDISACKNOWLEDGE.  v^a,  C^/j  and  . SiiUiffgpeu 

acknowledge;\  Not  to. acknowledge.— The  manner        •  DISAFFECTEDLY.  cd'v.  [from  dtfrfeaU] 
d  denyine  Chrift's  deity  here  prohibited^  was  by    After  a  difaffeded  manner, 
•wonisind-orale^pneflioos  verbally  to  deny  and        »  DISAFFECTEDNE6S.  ». /.  [from  di/aff'ee'^ 


diJacAitowkiigeit.  Swtb. 

•  BISACtt^AI^NTANCE.  «.  /  idis  and  ac 
naUtamce.'}    .Difufe  of  familiarity.— Confcience, 
'  by  a  long  negled  of,  and  dtfaequaintance  with  it- 
felf,  cootra^s  an  inveterate  ruft  oc  foil.  South, 

•*  DiaAPVAKTAGE.  a./-  [dU  and  vantage.] 
•LXofst  injury  to  intereft :  as,  he  fold  to  di/ad-. 
wantage,    a..  Diminution,  of  any  thing  defirable, 


ted.]    The  quality  of  being  difaffeded. 

•  DISAFFECTION,  n./.  [from  di/aj/ha.]  4. 
Didike;  ill-will.^ In  making  lavis,  princes  muft; 
have  regard  to  the  public 'difpofitions,  to  the  af- 
fcdions  and  dtfaffcSions  of  the  people,  and  mufl: 
not  introduce  a*Taw  with  publick  fcandal  and  dif. 
pleafure.  'Taylor's  Ru/e  of  Holy  Living.  %.  Want 
of  zeal  for  the  govi^rnment ;  want  of  ardour  for 


ascredilty^me,  honour.— Chaucer,  in  many  things    the  reigning  prince.— In  this  age,  every  thing  dif. 
lefembfed  Ovid,  and  that.with  no  4/i/fli/'ua«ffl^tf  pn  .  liked  by  thofe  who  thinl 


•  the  fide-  o£  the-modem  author.. i)r^i.— The  moft 
fluning.roerit  goes  down  to  poftenty  with  difad- 
^antmet  when  it  is  not  placed  by  writers  in  its 
^.proper light.  Mdifon.-r-T^'^  teftimony  will  not 
.he  of  much  weight  to  its  di/adtiantagt^  fince  they 
are  liable  to  the  com  axon  objeiftion  of  condemning 
what  they  did  iiot  underftand^  ^w/t.    3.  A  ftate 
Aot  prepared  for  defence.— 
•  No  fort  can  be  fo  ftrong, 

No  fleihly  brcaft  can  armed  be  fo  found. 

But  (hall  at  laft  be  won  with  batt'ry  long. 

Or  unawares  at  dt/advantage  found.    F.  Queen. 

^  To  DisAorANTAGE.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 


think  with  the  majority,  is  cal- 
led di/ajgtSion.  Swift.  3.  Diforder;  bad  ccufli* 
tution:  in  a  phyfical  fenfe.— The  difeafe  took  its 
original  merely  from  the  difaffcSion  of  the  part*, 
and  not  from  the  peccancy  of  the  Lumourbl 
Wifrman» 

'  *  DISAFFIRMANCE.  ».  /.  \dh  and  fiffnn.] 
Confutation ;  negation. — That  kind  of  reafoning 
which  reduceth  the  oppofite  conclufion  to  fome- 
thing  that  is  apparently  abfurd,  is  a  demonftral 
tion  in  difoffirntance  of  any  that  is  affirmed.  Hale. 
♦  ro  DISAFFOREST,  v.  a.  ^dii  and  for^.'} 
To  throw  open  to  common  purpoics  ;  to  reduce 

from  the  privileges  of  a  foreft  to  the  ftate  of 


To  injure  in  intereft  of  any  kind. — ^AU  other  vio-  common  ground. — Thecommiflioners  of  the  trea- 

Jenccs.arefo  far  frbin  advancing  Chriftianity,  that  fury  moved  the  king  to  di/^Jfore^  fonre  foreft  g 

they  evtremely  we^Len  and  difadvaiUage  it.  D^r jv  of  hisy  explaining  themfeh es  ot  fuch  forces  as  lay 

tfPiaj.                         '  *             ^                                      cut 
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«ut  of  the  way,  not  near  any  df  the  king's  houfcs. 
Macon. 

,  *  To  DISAGREE,  v.  n,  [dis  and  agree.]  1. 
To  differ;  not  to  be  the  fame. — ^The  mind  clear- 
ly artd  infalMWy  perceives  all  diftin^ft  ideas  to  di/- 
agree  ;  that  is,  the  one  not  to  be  the  other.  Locke, 
•%,  To  differ ;  not  to  be  of  the  iame  opinion.— 
Why  doth  the  bands  in  worihip  difitgreey 
And  fome  adore  the  flow'r,  and  fome  the  tree. 

Dryden, 
3.  "fo  be  in  a  ftate  of  oppbfitjon:  followed  by 
fr^m  ov  iufitb^  before  the  oppofitive,~It  contain- 
eth  many- improfyrieties,  difagreeing  almoft  in  all 
things  fr<m  the  true  arid  proper  defcription. 
^r<Mtf«.-* Strange  it  is,  that  they  rejeft  the  plain- 

,  eft  fcnfe  of  fcripture,  becaufe  it  feems  to  difagree 
with  what  they  call'reafon.  Atterbttrj, 

•  DISAGREEABLE.  W/.  Ifrom  difagrce?i  i. 
Contrary ;  unl'uitable.---Some  demon,  an  enemy 
to  the  Greeks,  had  forced  her  to  a  condud  dtf^" 
greeable  to  her  linccrity.  Broome.  2.  Unpleafing ; 
cffenGve.— To  make  the  fcnfe  of  efteem  or  dif- 
grace  fink  the  deeper,  and  be  of  the  more  weight, 
either  agreeable  or  difagrcfable  things  fliould  con- 
ftantlv  accompany  thefe  different  ftates.  Locke* 

•  biSAGREEABLENESS.  n.  f,  [from  difa^ 
.greeahle.\    I.  Unfnitablenefs;  contrariety,     3,  Un- 

pleafantnefs ;  offenfivenefs.— A  father  will  hqg 
"  and  embrace  his  beloved  fon  for  all  the  dirt'  and 
ftjjlnefs  of  his  cloaths;  the  dearnefs  of  the  perfon 
ealily  apologizing  for  the  difagreeahlenefs  of  the 
hablr.  South. 
DISAGREEABLY,  odv*  unpleafantly.  Baihj, 

•  DISAGREEMENT,  n.f.  ffrom  difagree.'] 
I.  Difference;  diffimilitude;  diverfity;  not  iden- 
tity ;  not  Ukenef«. — Thefe  carry  fuch  plain  and  e- 
vident  notes  and  charadlcrs,  either  of  difagreement 
or  affinity  with  one  another,  that  the  fevcral 
kinds  of  them  are  eafily  diftingtiilhed.  iVoodward. 
a.  Difference  of  opinion ;  contrariety  of  fentiments. 
— They  feemed  one  to  crofs  another,  as  touching 
their  feveral  opinions  about  the  neceflity  of  facra- 
•ments,  whereas  in  truth  their  difagreement  is  npt 

great.  Hooker. 
^       ( 1.)  ♦  ro  DISALLOW.  V.  a.  [dij  and  aHow.] 
.  To  deny  authority  to  any. — 
When,  faid  flie. 
Were  thofe  firfl  coxlucW^  difaHonv' d  by  me  I 
Or  where  did  I  at  fure  tradition  ftrike, 
Provided  ftill  it  were  apoflolic.  Dry  den. 

a.  To  cpnfider  as  unlawful ;  not  to  permit. — 
Their  ufual  kind  of  difputing  fheweth,  that  they 
do  not  difaikay  only  thefe  Romifh  ceremonies 
^vhich  are  unprofitable,  but  count  all  unprofitable 
vhich  are  Romifii.  Hooker,  3.  To  cenfure  by 
fome  pofterior  adt. — It  was  known  that  the  moft 
eminent  of  thofe  who  profeflfed  his  own  principlts, 
publickly  difnliowed  his  progeedinigs.  Swift.  4. 
To  cenfure;  not  to  juflify. — There  is  a  fecret,  in- 
ward foreboding  fear,  that  fome  evil  or  other  will 
follow  the  doing  of  that  which  a  man's  own  con- 
fciehce  di fallows  him  in.  South. 

(a.)  •  To  Disallow,  'v.^n.    To  refufe  per- 

miffion ;  not  to  grant ;  not  to  make  or  fuppofe 

,  lawful. — God  doth  in  converts,   being  married, 

.    allow  continuance  with  infidels,  and  yet  difallofiv 

that  the  faithful,  when  they  are  free,  fhould  tnter 

ii;to  Ijonds  of  wedlock  with  fuch.  Hooker, 


")  D    f    S' 

«  DISALLOWABLE.  adl.  [from  Ufalhw.'] 
Not  allowable ;  not  to  be  funered. 

•  DISALLOWANCE.  >».^y:  [hom  difiMov}:\ 
Prohibition  — God  accepts  of  a  thing  fuitable  for 
him  to  receive,  and  for  utf  to  give,  where  he  doei 
not  declare  his  refufal  and  difallpwanc^  of  it 
South.  '  , 

•  To  DI8ANCHOR.  t;,  o.  [from  dit  and- «». 
fZwr.]    To  drive  a  fhip  firiam  its'ancbor. 

DISA^DRA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  digyw 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  heptandria  clefs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  has  fevenleave^i  the  corolla 
parted  into  feven,  and  Aat ;  the  capfule  two  ceiled. 

•  To  PISANIMATE.  *».  a.  [dis  and  animate] 
X.  To  deprive  of  life.  2.  To  difcourage  •  to  dc- 
jed ;  to  deprefs.— rThe  prefence  of  a  king  engen- 
ders love  amongft  his  fubjeds,  and  his  loyal  friends, 
as  it  dif animates  his  enemies;  S ha  kef  Henry  VI.— 
He  was  confounded  and  d^fanimated  at  his  prr- 
fcnce,  and  added.  How  can  the  fervant  of  my 
lord  talk  with  my  lord  ?  Boyle* s  Seraphic  Love, 

•  DISANIMATION.  «,  /.  [from  difanimate.] 
Privation  of  Hfe.r-They  cannot  in  reafon  retain 
that  apprehenfion  after  death,  as  being  afledioDt 

'  which  depend  on  life,  and  depart  upon  dtfaninut' 
iion.  Bronvn's  Vulf^ar  Errourjf 
•  •  roDJSANl^UL.  nf.a.  [dij  ttnd  annul.]  This 

•  word  is  formed  contraHIf  to  analogy,  by  thofe  who, 
not  knowingthe  meanm^  of  the  vrord  annnlj  in- 
tended to  form  a  negative  fenfc  by  the  needlefs  ufe 
of  the  negative  partrcle.    It  onght  therefore  to  be 

'  reje<?ted  as  ungrammatical  and  barbardos.]  To 
annul  to  deprive  of  authority;  to  vacate;  to 
make  null ;  to  make  void  ;  to  nullify, — The  Jews 
ordinances  for  us  to  refurii^,  were  to  check  our 
Lord  himfelf,  which  hath  difannnlled  them.  Hwiier. 
— That  gave  hi^x  power  pf  difannuHing  of  laws, 
and  difpofing  of  men's  fortunes  and  eft^tes,  and 
the  like  points  of  abfolute  power,  behjg  in  than* 
felves  harfh  and  odious.  Bacon. 

'*  DISANNULMENT.  n.f  [from  dsfanmd.] 
The  a  A  of  making  void, 

•  To  DISAPPEAR,  nr.  n.  [di/^af^itre,  FVench.] 
To  be  lofl  to  view  5  to  vanifh  out  of  fight  5  to  fly ; 
to  go  away. — 

-When  ^he  nieht  and  winter  difappeart 
The  purple  mommg  rifing  with  the  year, 
Salutes  the  Spring.  Drjd^* 

— The  pidtures  drawp  in  our  mhids  are  laid  In 
fading  colours,  and,  if  not  fometimes  rcfiefhed, 
vanifh  and  difappear.  Locke. 

»  To  DISAPPOINT.  V.  a.  Idis  and  appohtt-] 
1.  To  defeat  of  expeaation ;  to  balk ;  to  hinder 
from  fomething  expedled.— The  fupeiior  W^f 
can  defeat  ^1  his  defigns,  and  difappwit  all  hii 
hopes.  TWotfon,— There* s  nothing  like  furprifinf 
the  rogues:  how  will  they  be  difappointedt  when 
they  hear  that  thou  haft  prevented  their  retenp . 
jirbttt knot's  Hijiory  of  John  Buii.'-'We  »re  m6n- 
ly  tortured  by  the  reproaches  which  arc  offc«4 
us,  but  are  di/appointed  by  the  filence  of  men  w^ 
it  is  unexpected,  and  humbled  even  by  their  prajfrj* 
jiddifon.  %.  It  has  0/ before  the  t'^ing  loft  bf  d* 
appointment.— The  Janizaries,  difafpohOei  by  the 
baffas  r/the  fpoil,  received  of  the  bounty  of  So/y- 
man  a  great  largefs.  Knoi/es,  ^         ,., 

1.  *  DISAPPOINTMENT,  n.f  ffro®  */" 
appcini,']  Defeat  of  bopesj  n^'»^<»^"^^.JJ|I^ 
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miOMf^Jt  IB  in^ioffible  for  ti«  td  know  what  are    i'uch  danget  as  the  4iifarray. 
calamities,  aad  what  are  Uclfings :  how  many  ac« 


cidents  have  palTed  for  miafortuocs,  which  have 
turned  to  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  the  per- 
foDS  lA  whofe  lot  they  have  fallen  ?  How  many: 
i^fappomtmenu  have,  in  th^ir  confequences,  fared 
a  man  from  ruin?  S/ttSutor.^lf  we  hope  for.thiogii^ 
of  which  we  have  not  thoroughly  confidered  the 
falae,  our  dt/af>pMntment  ^ill  be  greater  thaa  Our 
pieaftire  in  the  fruition  of  them.  Addif.  Spec, 

(1.)  Disappointment  ^ay^  a  bay  on  the.N. 
W.  ooaft  of  N.  America.  Lod.  129.  o.  W.  Lat. 
51. 15.  N. 

(3.)  DisAPPOiNTMCNT,  istANBs  eF,  a  cloitet^ 
of  fmall  iflaodat  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean.  They 
were  difcov^red  by  Commodore  Byron  in  X7^5» 
who  gave  them  this  name  from  the  ihores  affordio^ 
DO  anchorage  for  his  fhips :  which  obliged  him  to 
qait  them  without  laisding,  or  ptocuring  any  re* 
frdhments  for  his  crew,  who  were  then  languiih*. 
ing  with  .ficknefs.  They  ar^  inhabited  by  Indians, 
vho  apiieared  ooi  the  bea^h  with  fpears  in  their 
hands,  that  were  at  leaft*.  16  feet  long.  They  e» 
very  where  dtfcovered  hofUle-iotentioni,  and  feem« 
cd  bjr  figns  td  threaten  the  people  in  the  boat  with 
<ieata  if  they  eame  aiiore.  Tfaefe  iflands  abounck 
with  cocoa  trees,  and  turtles  are  plentiful  on  the 
cmfts.  Lon.  from  141, 5.  to  141. 16.  E.  Lat.  from: 
14.5.  to  14.  S. 

•  DISAPPROBATION.  «./  [ir/  and  affr^ 
io/Mv.}  Ceofure ;  condemnation ;  expreffion  of 
didike^^He  was  obliged  to  publilh  his  letters,  to 
ftew  his  iS/afprobation  of  the  pubiifliing  of  others. 

•  To  DISAPPROVE.  V.  a.  [difapprffver^  Fr.] 
I.  To  diflike ;  to  cenfure. — 

1  reafon'd  much,  alas  i  but  more  I  lovM  ; 
Sent  and  recall'd,  ordain'd  and  difapfrvu'd. 

Priori 
Without  good  breeding,  truth  is  difiipprov'df 
That  onlv  makes  fuperior  fenfe  belov'd.  Pupe, 
i.  To  reje^  as  difllked ;  not  to  confirm  by  con- 
cotrence,— A  proje^  for  a  treaty  of  barrier  with, 
the  States  was  tvanfmitted  hither  from  Holland, 
9tA  was  d\fapprwtd  of  by  our  courts.  Sv)\ft, 

•DISARD.  If. /.  Idiji  dijgy  Saxon,  a. fool, 
Uktierf  difewr^  French,  Jwmus^  A  prattler;  a 
hoafting  talker.  This  word  is  inferted  both  by 
54iRflfr  and  Jwiuis  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

•  To  DISARM.  V.  a,  [difamufi  French.)    i 


6ccifioned  hj  ik4 
narrownefs  of  the  bridge,  might  call  upon  them* 
Hay^tvard.'-^ 

Dtfarroy  and  ihamef  ul  rout  eQi«ie» 
And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew.   Dryd^ 
s.  Vndrefs. 

♦.  To  DiSAftHAY.  V.  a.  SJit  *nd  arraj.']  Tor 
undrefs  any  one ;  to  dived  of  cloaihs.— 

Now  night  is  come,  now  foon  her  di/arra/f 
.  And  in  her  bed  her  lay,  Sfien/er'sMpttbaktmiumj 

♦  DIS ASSIDUITY.,  »./.  Ahfence  of  car^  or 
atlentioo« — ^I'he  Cecilians  kept  him  back  i  as  v^ 
well  knowing  that,  upon  every  little  abfenoe  or' 
4i/Ojffiduitjt  he  fhould  be  fubje^  to  take  cold  at 
his  back.  H^otton. 

-•  •  DISASTER.  «./.  [ds/ajfref  French.]  t.  The 
blaft  or  ftroke  of  an  unfavourable  planet. — 

Staifr  ihone  with  trains  oi  6r^,  .dews  of  blood 
fall; 
Di/aflers  ve^l'd  the  fun ;  and  the  moid  (lar 
•  Upon  Whofe  influence  Neptune's  empire  ftands^ 
Was  fick  alraoil  to  doomfday  wtth.edipie. 

Sbaitfpeorej^ 

%.  Misfortune}  grief;  ml(hap;'mifery;  calamity^. 

This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brighteft  £tir^ 

That  e'er  deferv'd  a  vratchftil  fpirit's  care, 

.V  Some  dire  difafier^  or  by  force  or  flighty 

But  what,  or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  ii» 

night.  Pcpe* 

♦  To  DisAsrEit.  ^.  a.  Ifronr  the  noun.  |  u 
To  blaft  by  the  ftroke  of  an  nnKavourable  ftar.— 
Ah,  chafle  bed  of  mine,  fard  ihe,  which  never 
heretofore  couldft  accufe  me  of  one  defiled  though  ty 
how  canft  thou  now  receive  that  difajtered  change-*. 
kng  ?  Sidney,  a*  To  afflid: ;  to  mifchtef.— Thefc. 
are  the  holes  where  eyes  ihould  be,  which  piti«, 
fully  difafler  the  cheeka.  Sbakefpean, 

In  his  own  fields,  the  fwain 
Difajlerd  (lands.  T'homfin* 

♦  DISASTROUS,  adj.  [from  difajler.l  i.  Un- 
lucky ;  not  fortunate.— That  feemcth  a  mod  ifi/i 
afiroui  <^ay  to  the  Scots,  not  only  in  regard  of 
this  overthrow,  but  for  that  upon  the  fame  da/ 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Englifh  at  j^lodenfield^ 
Hayward.    a.  Gloomy ;  threatening  misfortune. 

The  mooHf  . 

In  dim  eclipfe,  di/aftrous  twilight  meds 
On  hAlf  the  nations.  Milton* 

3.  Unhappy;  calamitous;  miferable ;  ftruck  with 
affli<5tion. — Immediately  after  his  return  from  this 


To  fpoil  or  dived  of  arms ;  to  deprive  of  arms. — .   «ery  eiq>edition,  £uchdiJafirouj  calamities  befel  hiA, 


Ao  order  was  made  by  both  houfetf  for  difarming 
all  the  Fapifts  in  England.  Oarendon.  a.  It  has 
jf  be^Dre  the  arms  tsken  away. — They  wottld  be 
immediately  di/armeJ  of  their  great  magazine  of 
artillery.  Locke. 

DISARMINO,  in  law,  the  prohibitiiig  people 
to  wear  arms.  It  is  an  offence  by  the  commoo 
lawofEnglaod  for  perfons  to  go  or  ride  armed 
with  dangerous  and  uncomokon  weapons  ^  though 
geotlemeo  may  wear  common  armour,  ;u:corditig 
to  their  quality.  *  It  is  alfo  ordained  by  llatute, 
*(«t  no  perfons  ftiall  come  before  the  king's  juf- 
tices  with  force  of  arms,  on  pain  of  imprtibn- 
ttcm,  ^c. 

•  DISARRAY.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  i^Dif.- 
wdcr;  confufion ;  lofs  of  the  regular  order  of  bat- 
t«.^iic  returned  toWardi  the  ri^er,  to  prevent 


family,  tblt  he  burnt  two  of  his  children  himfelf.. 
South. 

♦  DISASTROUSLY.  Mdv.  [from  difafirous,\ 
In  a  difmal  manner. 

*  DISASTROUSNESS.  «./.  [from  df/afirous.} 
Unluckinefs;  untortunatencfs.  D/^. 

•  Ta  DISAVOUCH.  v  a.  [dtj  and  avou^l.J 
To  retra<a  profeflion ;  to  difown. —    . , 

Thereupon  they  flatly  di/avourbf 
To- yield  him  more  obedience  or  fuppoit. 

DanifL 

♦  To  DISAVOW.  1;.  a.  [dh  and  avoov,]  To 
difown;  to  deny  knowledge  of ;  to  deny  concur- 
rence in  any  thing,  or  with  any  pcrfQn.--The 
heirs  and  pofterity  of  them  which  yielded  the  lame» 
are  either  ignorant  thereof,  or  do  wilfully  deny, 
or  ftedfallly  dif:iv„^  it.  i>w/w«— A  mar*  ihataa* 
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Mow  his  nhkf  doth  but  S/avo^  fortune,  and 
ieoneth'to  becoificioos  of  bit  own  want  in  worth i 
and  doth  but  teach  others  to  envy  him.  Ai*oif.— 
We  are  reminded  by  the  cerembny  of  taking  an 
dath»'  that  it  it  part  of  that  obedience  which  we 
team  from  the  gofpel,  exprefsly  to  Jijavo^  aU 
evaliqns'smd  iheHtal  riiervationi  whatfoerer.  Ad- 
dlfojBkS  FretMder,' 

•  DISAVOWAL.  0.  /.  [from  di/avow.]  De^ 
nial.«-An  eameft  dtfiavovtal  of  fear^  oftbn  pro- 
oeeds-from  fear.  Clarlffhi 
.  ♦  DI3AVOWMENT.  m  /.  (from  ^faww.] 
BeniaL-^As  toiicUn^  the  Tridentlne  hiftory»  hitf 
Ifoiinefa  will  not  prefs  yott  to  any  diftnh<u>ment 
thereof.  fTotton, 

**  To  DrSAUtHORlSfe.  ^  a.  [Ms  and  autHfor^ 
j/#.]  To-depriv0  of  credit  or  authority.— The- ob- 
thifioh  of  fuck  particular  inftaiicea  aa  thefe>  are 
infufficient  to  dtfautborife  a  note  grounded  upon 
thefimlirit^tittdn'of riiitUi^.  f^othn. 

(i.)  •  raDI8BANI>.  n>.ai  [</m  ztiA  band-.]  i. 
Todifmifafrnm'nlilitaty  fervice;  to  break-up- an 
army^  to  difmifs  foldiers  from  their  colours. — They 
MJliaHded  themfelVc^»  and  returned  ev^r^  one- 1<^ 
kb-own  dWelliilst.  Knolles*sHyhry,^ 
I  ani' content  to  lead  a  private  life'; 

DiJhaHUnif  army  to  (bcutt-the  ftate.  Dryden. 
jf.'  To  difhiift  fr^mfervfoe.— S^me  imagine  tliat 
a' quantity  of  water,  fufficient  to  mak^  Aidi  a  de- 
hlge,)wa8  created' upon  that  oc<Satfon-|  aUd^  wAien 
the  bufiheft  was' done,  all  dijhmded  a^atn,  aftdl  sCtai 
inhilAed;  VToad^at^d, 

•  («.)  ^  To  DisBiflD.  <t^.  1^.  f.  T<y  Minf  llditf 
itiHitary  fervite  j'to  fepa«trt6;  fo  bwak  ut>;— Oui< 
naVy  was  upon  the  pdiht  o^di/kaMng^  and  n^any 
<if  our  men- come  alhor*.  Sotdn^s  War  wt5'S^ah^* 
— The  commbtt'  (hkli^f's,-  anid  iMn\X(f  officera/ 
ihould  be  frilly  p^iid-  upon  their  ^fiandmg*  da- 
feftd^it.    3.  To  be  diffoWed.-^ 

While  rocks  ftrtid, 
.Arid  ifvih-^-fW;  thod  canlbnot  ffirirtk  o*-  qXiAilv 
Yea,  if^tA  b6th  rock^  aifd  all  thftigk  fii^  dtp' 
Mid, 

♦  Then  (halt  tlhdit  \^  my  roc'k  atfd  toWef.  HifB. 
rj*  i^d'  CfSBARK.  ^.  a,  [debafqn^;  FfWfeh.] 
To  land  from  a  (hip  5  to  put  on  (here.— 

The  (tiipr  we  moor  oA  thefe  obfcUre  ^iodeii 
jyWari  the  (hccpf  an  offerfng  to  thfc  gddi, 

••  PopesOdf/fef* 

*^KrSBEMEF.  fi:f,  [fi^tji  ^/ir^.}  R«fii<W  of 


C    3^8    ) 


n  r  s- 


dr^djt ;  denial  of  belief.-  OiXt  belief  or  dififiief  of   difbu^fes 


who  refufes  belief;  h»  who  denies  any  pofitiM 
to  be  true.— An  humble  foul  is  frighted  into  (cqa 
timents,  becaufe  a  man  of  great  name  pronouncM 
herefy  upon  the  contrary  fentiments,  and  caftt 
the  di/befiever  out  of  the  church.  Watts. 

•  To  DISB£NCH.  v.  0.  Idu  and  bemeh.']  To 
drive  from  a  feat.— • 

Sir,  I  hope 
My  words  dr/bencb'd  you  not  ? 

-No,  fir:  yet' oft, 

When  blows  have  made  me  ftay,  I  fled  from 
words*  Sbakef^n. 

♦  To  DISBRANCH,  v.  a.  [dis  and  branch.]  To 
fbparate'or'bresak  oflT,  as  a  branch  fri6m  a  tne.— 
—Such  as  are  newly  planted^  need  not  be  <^- 
brancbed  'UII  the  (hp-  begins  to  ftir,  that  fo  the 
wound  may  be  healed  without  the  fear.  E^ljh, 

*  To  DISBUD.  V.  o..[With  gardeners.]  To  take 
away  the  branches  of  fprigs  newly  put  forth,  that 
areillpl^ct^k  Dia, 

{u)*To  D]8BURI)£N.  v.  a,  [dh  and  fon/^.] 
I.  To  eafe  of  a  burden ;  tb  unload'. — The  rifcr,' 
with  ten  branches  or  (htsamsf  diflfurdens  btmfelf 
Within  th^  P^Rik  fin.  Peaihtm  an  Drmmni.  1. 
To  di4en<!umber^  difbftat^^  or  cleafi— They  r*. 
ttK»ved  either  bf  caf ualty  anfl  tel!llpeft>^  or  by  ioten. 
tiofi  and'  d(0f!gii;  either  out  of  laci«  of  gold*  or  fnf 
tll«  dijbvrd&iinjt  cfi  the  coliiAiies%  fiir^harged  with 
multitudes  of  inhabitants.  HaU*s  Orisii^  of  Mm" 
Him/.— We^  (liati  diflfkrdht  the  piece  of  thofe  hard 
ihadowings,  whteh  are  always  ungfacefut  Drj^ 
deh*t  Dlitf)^fmf  3.  To  throw  otf  a  burdeih— 
Luctlit.  di/bttrdfh  alFthfy  eitres^  01^  me. 

And  let  me  (hare  thy  mod  retired  di(lref& 

Addlfon*i  Cai9, 

(lO*  TdDiSBi/kDEH-.  If.  ji.   Tb  eafe  the  niiixli 

*7o  W^BimSfi.  v.a.  [debourfir^  tr.]  To  fpend 
or  lay  out  money*— Money  i»not  difntrfid  at  once, 
but  drawn  into  along  length,  by  fending  over  now 
«o>ooo^  and  t^ti  h\ilf  year  tofooo  I.  $ptnftr.^h% 
Al«cander  reoeiiM  great  frims,-  he  #a8  no  lefr  ge-. 
neroMl  and  libeniF  in  dijburjhtg  of  them.  Arbutbud 
dtf  CtorHx, 

♦  DISBIJI^EfiCENT.  ••/.  [dStfurfMefit,  R] 
X.  Ad  of  dii^f^^  of  laying  oat.— The  qoeen^ 
ti*ffilfui^,  fn  h  great  oceafidns  of  d^rfemetts,  is 
not  aiwayflP  lb  reaidy,  nor  fo  plenCSfal,  al  it  on 
4^ttre  fo  great  ^  fdmy  together.  Sfenfit^t  Iftltud* 
a.  9um  fj^n^ 

*  DISBtrkSSR.  irw/  EfroA  MJhirfe,]  Onet&at 


*»  thing  ddes  ridt  aWer  the  iVataffe  of  the  thing.  Til- 
Iqtfon, 

<  To  ntS*ELt*VE.  *.  a.  [£s  and  b^lteve.]  Net 
to  credit ;  not  to  hold  Uue.-r-The  thinfemg  it  inri- 
plomWe  his  finV  (honld  be  fi^rg?ven,  though  he 
Ibould  be  truly  pcfhitcnt,  is  a  fin,  but  rather  of  in- 
fidelity thAi  ddjp^r;  it  being  the  d^'elh^in^  of 
an  eternal  truth  of  6od's.  HammonJ^s  Pra3,  Ca* 
tfci}i/ra.--^Su(:lXt  who  profcfs  to  dtfiel-rve  a  future 
(late,  ;tr^  not  always  equally  fotisfited  with  their 
♦yWh  reafonings.  jitter  bury, —From  a  fondncls  to 
f6mv?  vices  which  the  doftrine  of  futurjty  ren- 
♦ferod  uneafy,  they  brought  therofclvesT  to  dcmbt 
of  reli^jion ;  or,  out  of  a  Tarn  affeifl'ation  of  f(^fng 
farther  than  other  men,  pretended  to  di/bflU^e  it. 

*  DlSBELIEVER.^  «>/.  [from  di/b'e!kife.]  0.;e- 


(f.)  DISC,  in  antrauity,  a  qtioit  lAade  of  itoflei 
iron,  or  copp«r|  j  or  6  fingers  broad,  and  abo^ 
a  foot  long,  fomewhat  of  an  ofral  figure.  If  vai 
hin-led  like  d  bowl  to  a  tall;  diitaflce/  by  the  hel{f 
of  a  leathern  thong,  tial  round  the  throwcrt  haix! 
ariid  ptit  through  a  hole  in  the  middfe*  Homr 
reprefcnts  AJax  aiid  UlyfTes  is  eminent  at  throw* 
ing  the  difc. 

(%,)  Disc,  in  aftron6my,  the  ftee  of  the  fim 
ano  mooo)  »i  they  appear  to  us  on  the  earth ;  or 
the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it  irppears  to  it  fpcjditi* 
in  the  moon. 

(v)  P«6C>  iri  ©ptiosv  the  widenefs  of  the  aperi 
tiire  ot*  a  tclefcopic  giafs,  whether  plain,  cofltrf^ 
concaVe,  or  of  any  Other  fornf . 

D1SCALCEAT£D 
Stripped  of  . 


adj.  ^dijtahfoiiitf  Latin.'} 
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'  .  •  DISCALCEATIpN.  »./  [from  difcaUeated.i 
tTheafi  of  pulling  off  the  (hoes. — ^The  cuftom  of 
Sfealcfatiov,  or  putting  off  their  (hoes  at  meals 
h  conceived  to  have  been  done,  as  by  that  means 
kfeepiog  their  beds  clean.  Brown* j  nilg.  Errours, 

•  To  DISCANDY.  v.  n.  [dU  and  canJj.]  To 
diflblve;  to  melt.  Hanrnen — 

The  hearts, 
That  {^anielM  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wifhcSi  do  iif<:andjy  melt  their  fweets 
On  bloflbming  Cxfar.  .  Sbahfpeare, 

•  To  DISCARD.  V.  a.  Xdis  and  card.'l  i.  To 
tirow  otit  of  the  hand  fiich  cards  as  are  ufeiefs. 
i  To  dilhiifs  orrejed  from  fervice  Or  employ ncieot. 
— Theie  men  being  certainly  jewels  to  a  wife  man, 
confidering  what  wonders  they  were  able  to  per* 
fcrm,  yet  were  difcdrded  by  that  unworthy  prince, 
IS  not  worthy  theholding<  Sidney. '-'V\if^  captiains 
if  t&ey  lift,  difcard  whom  thejr  pleafe,  and  fend 
away  fuch  as  will  perhaps  willingly  be  rid  of  that 

I  dangenous  and  bard  fervice.  5/^«/?r,— Should  we 
Ijf n  that  we  have  a  very  imperreft  idea  of  fub- 
hliirce,  would  it  not  be  hard  to  charge  us  with  dxt* 
\  tariff  fubftsinee  out  of  the  worid  f  Locke.—Jyxi- 
[  tice  £ftardi  party,  friendfhip,  kindred,  and  is  at* 
\  Urirfs  thefelbre  re|^refented  as  blind.  Addifon* 
f-  •  DISCARHATli  adj\  [dh  and  caro,  Refh ; 
■  fi»mat9i  Ital.]  Stripped  of  flefh.— 'Tls  btttct  to 

6^n  ajuditmeflt,  though  but  with  a  ewta  fuppellex 
'  *F  cohemt  nbtiohs,  thad  A  memory,  like  a  fe- 
\  ^tchrcf,  furtlifhed  yrlfh  a  load  of  broken  and  dlf" 

tdhmle  htmtfi.  GlaftvHU* 

•  W  D18CASE*  •».  tf.  [^i  and  f^.]  To  firip  j 
toundrcfs.— * 

Vm\i  ^t  tW  hat  and  yipler  in  thy  cell : 

•  1  will  Mfca/c  me,  and  myfetf  preftnt.     Sbakefp. 
{!.)*?«  DISCERN,  'u.  a.  [dtjffirnoy  Latin.]  i. 

todWefyi  fofei;  td  difcovef.— And  VhoTd  a- 

I  tUMt  th*  fr^itf  bttts,  1   difetmed  amoftg  the 

'■■  fifths  a  yowkg  mart'v6id  of  iWdeVftdnding.  jprov* 

♦ill  7.    ^.  Tdjudg^;  to  have  ItiTOwlcdge  of  by 

»miMWftW.«4-What  dotfl  betl^r  B^ortifc  wifdom 

tta»  to  di/Stf^'s^it  is  w6rthy  the  loving?  Sidney. 

You  (hould  be  rul'd  and  led 

•  fcV  foiifeWC»f^io!i,-  Ihitdi/ctniJ  your  ftate 
Kt^fTlMUiyoUrftlf.  •  Shakef.  Kifig  Ltat. 

J.  To  diahigaifh.— To  ifeern  fUtfK  buds  ad  arc; fit 
h  prddH^  Moffoih^,  from  ttich  as  will  difplay 
fteifti^ves  btit  Jh  leaves,  fs  no  difficult  matter* 
*tffc.    4.  'tjb  makt  the  dilftfefaai  between. — 

Tb^  fallow  virtue  fof  r^Wifd,  to  day  \ 
"  To  mdtr^W  Vice,-  if  lite  ^ive  better  pa^: 
We  are  fo  gVod,  or  bad,  juft  at  at  price  \ 
For  nothinfl  nrWl^  difcimi  the?  virtue  or  Vice. 

Ben  Jorijon, 
(<«>  *  9V  to^»c«RN.  v.  If.  1/  To  make  cJif- 
ihvftioni-^G^eat  part  of  the  country  wa4  aban- 
^Ofted  t<(»  die  fpofls  of  the  fdfdiersj  who  hot  trou- 
bling themfelves  to  difcern  between  a  fubjed[  an4 
t  rrtetj  wfcim  fh^lr  lib^rtt  lafted,  mad6  indif- 
fcrrtitly  ptofit  df  both.  HaytOrard.'-^The  ciiftorti 
hf  aif|ising  on  any  (ide#  even  agatnft  our  pcriTua- 
fio^9,  dims  the  utiderftandingi  and  makes  it  by 
degrees  lofc  th^  (acuity  of  djfctHing  bet vsreen  truth 
and  f:ilfehood.  Locke.  «.  To  have  judicial  cogni- 
Mpce ;  not  In  ufe.— It  dtfeemAh  of  forces,  frauds, 
tmhe«  various  of  ftellionatc,  and  the  inchoaticnt 
Vol.  VII.-Pait  L  .  " 
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towards- crimes  capital,  not  a&ually  ^ftf^^iii^ 
Bacon. 

♦  PISCERNER.  n.  /.  [from  di/cern.]  i.  iJiP 
coverer ;  he  that  defcries.— 

'Twas  laid  they  faw  but  one:  and  no  di/cetheti 
Durfl  wag  his  tongue  in  cenfure;  Sbah      • 

1.  Judge ;  one  that  has  the  power  of  diftinguifh^ 
ing.-i-He  was  a  gfeat  obferver  and  difterner  at 
men's  nature  and  humours,  and  was  very  dette^ 
roue  in  compliance,  where,  he  found  it  ufefuh 
clarendon. — How  unequal  difceriieri  of  truth  the/ 
are,  aiid  eafily  expofed  unto  errour,  will  appeal' 
by  their  unqualiAed  intelle^uals.  Bro<wH- 

♦  DISCERNIBLE,  adj.  [from  di/cem.^  Di(flo. 
verable;  perceptible  j  iiftin^lfliable :  artJarent^ 
— It  is  indeed  a  0n  ,of  fo  grofs,  fo  formidable  a 
bulk,,  that  there  nee^s  no  help  of  opticks  to  ren^ 
der  It  difcerrttble^  and  therefore  I  need  not  farther 
expatiate  upon  it.  Government  of  ibe  tongue*-^ 
All  this  is  eafily  difcemible  by  the  ordinary  dif^ 
courfds  of  ^he  undj?rftandipg.  ^ovth^  , 

*  DISCERnIBLENESS.  n.f.  [from  JiifeerMle\ 
Vifiblenefs, 

♦  DISCERNIBLY.  adi^.  (fitjm  difieHiiiU.]  Per^ 
ccptibly;  apparently. — Coufider  what  dodJrine^ 
are  infufed  dUcernUfiy  aftiong  Chriftians,  moR  apb 
to  obftriia  or  interrupt  the  Chriftian.  Hfe*  tlam.      *. 

♦  DISCERNING.  fariUipial  adj.  [from  di/cern.\ 
Judicious ;  knowing.-^This  hath  been  maintabied 
not  only  by  warm  enthufiafts,  but  by  cooler  and 
more  dlfcemirtg  he^ds.  Atierbury.  ^ 

*  DISCERNINGLY,  adv.  [fron^  dlfi-erning.] 
Judicioufly  ;  rationally ;  acutely. — Thefe  two  er-« 
routs  Ovid  has  m.oft  difcerningly  avoided.  Garth. 

«  DiSCJERNMENT.  n.f.  [from  difcerh.)  Judg'J 
merit;  power  of  difllognirtung. — ^A  reader  thafi 
wants  difcernmenit  loves  and  adrhires  th6  charac-4 
ters  and  adtions  of  men  in. a  wrong  place.  Bree^ 
bolder. 

•  To  DISCER?.  V.  a:  [diAerpoi  Lat.]  .  To  tear 
in  pieces ;  to  break  ;  to  deilroy  by  reparation  oc 
hs  parts.  Diaj    .       .  , 

^f^DISCERPTlB'LE.  adj\  (from  di/ierp.]  tran-r 
gible  J  feparable ;  liable  to  oe  dcftroyed  by  the  diff 
union  of  its  parts.— ^ What  is  moft  denfe,  and  leaft 
(>orous;  will  be  moft  coherent  and  leaft  difcerptihled 
GianvWe^s  5f(*^i.— Matter  is  moveable,  this  im«' 
moveable ;  matter  di/cerptibUy  this  indifcerptible,. 
More.  -•'_»/ 

*  DfSCf RMlBlLlTY.  n.f.  tfrora  difcerptble.'\ 
Liablenefs  to  be  deftroyed  by  difunion  of  paits. 

*  DiSCERfTlON.  n.  f  Ifrom  difierp,]  The 
Pl^  of  pulling  to  pieces,  or  deftroying  by  diiuoion 
6f  parts. 

•  DlSCHARGt.  if.//[from  the  verb.]  1.  Vent^ 
exploflon ;  emiffibn— As  the  heat  of  all  fprings  \9 
owing  to  rubterr^nedus  fire,  fo  whei^ver  there  are 
any  extraordifiary  dijchorges  of  this,  fire,  there  alfa 
are  the  neighbouring  fprings  hotter  than  ordinary^ 
Woodward,  a.  Matter  vi:nied.— The  haemorrhage 
being  (lopped,  the  next  occurence  is  a  thro  ic 
tods  difcharge.  Sbarf,  3.  Diftuption ;  evanef- 
terrce. — Mark  the  difcbarge  Of  the  little  cloud  uht 
pott  glafs  or  genis,  or  blades  of  fwdrds,  and  yoii 
Diall  fee  it  ever  break  up  firfl  in  the  (kirts,  and  la  ft 
in  tiie  middle.  Bacon,   a-  Difminioa  from  an  of* 
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fice;  a  s,  the  governouiTfolicUcd  his  dlfcbarg 
Aeleafe  from  an  obligation  or  penalty.— 
He  warns 
Us,  haply  too  fecure  of  our  dtfc barge 
From  penalty,  becaufe  from  death  releas'd 
Some  days.  Milion* 

6.  Abfoiution  from  a  crime. — The  text  exprefle^ 
the  found  eftate  of  the  confcience,  not  barely  by 
its  not  accufmg,  'but  by  Its  nut  condemning  us ; 
Which  word  imports  properly  an  acauittance  or 
dlfcharge  of  a  man  upon  fome  precedent  accufa- 
tion,  and  a  full  trial  and  cognisance  of  his  caufe. 
South,  '  7.  Ranfom ;  price  of  ranfom.— 

O,  all  my  hopes  defeated 

To  free  him  hence !   But  death,  who  fcts  all 
free, 

Hath  paid  his  ranfom  nOW  and  fall  dlfcharge* 

Milton* 
18.  Performance;  execution. — The  obligations  of 
hofpitality  and  proteiftion  are  ficred  ;  nothing  can 
abfolve  us  from  the  difcbarge  of  thofe  duties.  VE^ 
firange,  9.  An  acquittance  from  a  debt.  10.  Ex* 
emption ;  privilege. — There  is  no  difcbarge  in  that 
war,  neither  ftiall  wickednefs  deliver  thofe  that 
are  given  to  it.  Ecclw\  vu.  S. 

(i.)  *  To  Discharge,  v.  a,  {defcbarger^  Fr.] 
1.  To  dtfburdeA ;  to  exonerate :  to  free  from  any 
load  or  inconvenience. — * 

How  rich  in  humble  poverty  is  hei 

Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life ; 

Difcbarg*d  of  bufinefs,  void  of  ftrife.  Dryden* 
fl.  Tounload ;  to  drfembark, — I  will  convey  them  by 
fea  in  floats,  unto  the  place  that  thou  fhalt  appoint 
me,  and  will  caufe  them  to  be  difcbarged.  Kings. 

3.  To  throw  off  any  thing  colleded  or  accumn- 
fated  ;  to  give  vent  to  any  thing ;  to  let  fly.  It  ia 
nfed  of  any  thing  violent  or  fudden. — 

Infeded  minds, 
To  their  deaf  piHoWs  will  difcbarge  their  fecrets 

Shakef,  Macbeth. 
Nor  were  thofe  bluftVing  brethren  left  at 
large. 
On  feas  and  fhores  their  fury  to  Mfibarge, 

Drjden. 

Soon  may  kind  heav*n  a  fure  relief  provide ;  * 

Soon  may  your  fire  difcbarge  the  vengeance  due. 

And  all  your  wrongs  the  proud  oppreflTors  rue. 

Pope's  Odyfey, 

4.  To  unload  a  gun. — ^A  conceit  runneth  abroad, 
that  there  (hould  be  a  white  powder,  which  will 
difcbarge  a  piece  \^thout  noife.  Bacon.-^The  gal* 
leys  alfo  did  oftentimes,  out  of  their  prows,  dif' 
charge  their  great  pieces  againft  the  city.  KnoiUj.. 
— We  difchargei  a  piftol,  and  had  the  found  re- 
turned upon  us  fifty  fix  times,  though  the  aif 
was  foggy.  Jddifon,  5.  To  clear  a  debt  by  pay. 
ment. — 

Death  of  one  perfon  can  be  paid  but  once. 
And  that  (he  has  ^^fifr/7r^^^.'  Shak, 

— When  foreign  trade  imports  more  than  our 
commodities  will  pay  foi%  we  contra^  debts  be- 
yond fea  f  and  thofe  are  paid  with  money,  when 
they  ynW  not  takc^our  goods  to  difcbarge  themi 
Loeke.  6.  To  fimd  away  a  creditor  by  payment. — 

If  he  had 
-   The  prefent  money  to  difcbarge  the  Jew, 
•    He  woold  not  take  it.  $bak. 

7.  To  clear  a  debtor.—  * 
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A  grateful  mind,  ^ 

By  owing,  owes  not  but  ftili  pays ;  at  once 
Indebted  and  difcbarg^d.  Milton* 

8.  To  fet  free  from  obligation. — If  one  man's 
fault  could  difcbarge  another  man  of  bis  duty, 
there  would  be  no  place  left  for  the  common  of- 
fices of  fociety.  VEjirange.-^Whcn  they  have  ta^ 
ken  a  degree,  and  are  con/equently  grown  a  bur- 
den to  their  friends,  who  now  thinkthetnfelves  fully, 
difcharged^  they  get  into  order*  as  fooa  as  they 
can.  SiAfift.  9.  To  clear  ftaai  an  accufatton  or 
crime ;  to  abfolve :  with  of. — They'  wanted  not 
reafons  to  be  difcbarged  of  ^\\  blame,  who  are  coo- 
fefled  to  have  no  great  fault,  even  by  their  very 
word  and  teiiimony  \  in  whofe  eyes  uo  £iult  of 
ours  hath  ever  hitherto  been  efteemed  to  be  fmall 
Hooker^ — They  are  imprudent  enough  to  difcbargf 
themfeves  of  this  blunder,  by  laying  the  contra- 
didtion  at  Virgil^s  door.  Drydnu  10.  To  per- 
form ;  to  execute*— 

Had  1  a  hundred  tonguest  a  wit  fo  large. 
As  could  their  hundred  offices  J&feb^rge.  hrjd^ 
XT.  To  put  away ;  to  obliterate ;  to  deftroy.^I^' 
is  done  by  little  and  little,  and  with  many.  eflay$  t 
but  all  this  difchargeth  not  the  wonder.   Bacon* 
— Trial  would  alfo  be  made  in  herbs  poifonout 
and  purgative,  whofe  ill  quality  perhaps  may  be 
difcbargedy  orattemptqdi  by  fetting  ftronger  poi* 
fons  or  purgatives  by  them.  Bacom^.    '^'^To  di*»  '■ 
ytft  of  any  office  or  employment.;  to'difhtiA^ 
from  fervjce ',  as,  he  difcbarged  bi»  fteward :  tli^'  \ 
foldi^r  was  difcbarged^    13.   To  difrnifs:  to  re^ 
leafe ;  to  fend  away^  from,  any  bufineit  or  ap« 
pointment.-=-  -j 

Difcbarge  your  pow'rs  unto  their,  leveral 
counties.  Sbak^* 

—When  Cefar  would  \i7ive  difcbarged  thefenatei 
in  regard  of  a  dream  of  Calpbumia,  this  man  tol^ 
him,  he  hoped  he  would  not  dtijniia  the  fenatt 
'till  his  wife  had  dreamed  a  better  dream^  AvMh 
14.  To  emit.— Th/e  matter  being  fuppurated,  \ 
opened  an  inflamed  tufa^nxle  in  the  ^reat  angle  of 
the  left  eye,  and  difcbarged  a  well  concoded  mat* 
ter.  Wifeman. 

(9.)  *  To  DiscHARGS.  V.  1^.  To  diifmifs  ttietf ; 
to  break  up. — The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  £itty 
would  not  difcbarge.  Bacon* 

•  DISCHARGER.  «.  /.  [from  Sfcbam.]  a. 
He  that  difcharges  in  any  manner.  %.  He  that 
Hres  a  gun,— To  abate  the  bombilajtion  of  gun- 
powder a  way  is  promiied  by  Porta^  by  borax  sod 
butter,  which  he  fays  will  make  it  fo  go  off,  i> 
fcarcely  to  be  heard  by  the  diftbarger*  ,BrowM» 

»  DISCINCT.  adj.  [difcmatu,  Lat.]  Ungird- 
ed  ;  loofely  dreffed.  DiB. 

*  To  DISCIND.  V.  a.  {difemdof  Lat]  To  di- 
vide ;  to  cut  in  pieces. — We  found  feveral  con- 
cretions fo  foft,  that  we  could  eafily  difoMd  them 
betwixt  our  fingers.  BoyU*  ^    ^ 

(i.)  *  DISCIPLE.  »./.  {difcipulut^  Latin.]  A 
icholar ;  one  that  profefles  to  receive  jnftw^iojj 
from  another.— He  rebuked  his  difcifiesf  who  wooW 
call  for  fire  from  heaven  upon  whole citi^  for^be 
negledl  of  a  few.  Kinf  CbarUs.-'h  yonng  ^* 
fhould  behave  himfelt  fo  well,  as  to  gain  the  affec- 
tion and  the  ear  of  his  inftru^or.  Watts* 

(a.)  Di-sciPLBs,  in  the  ChrjAian  feofc  wert 
the  followers  of  Jefus  Chf ift,  in  general  j  butj»^ 
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ftorr  Jtftraincd  fenie»  the  title  is  given- to  thole 
alone  who  were  the  immediate  followers  and  at- 
tcsdants  oo  his  peifon»  of  whom  thene  were  70  or 
71.  The  name  difcifie  and  apoftle  are  often  fy- 
Doofmottflf  ufed  in  the  gofpel  hiftory ;  but  feme- 
times  the  4>oiUes  are  diftinguiihed  from  difciples^ 
as  pcrioos  feleded  out  of  the  number  of  difciples* 
to  be  the  principal  minifters  of  his  religion ;  of 
tbefe  there  were  only  1%.  The  Latins  kept  the 
feftifal  of  the  70  or  7^  difciples  on  July  15th,  and 
the  Greeks  on  January  4th. 

*  To  Disci  PL  B.  v.  a-  Lfrom  the  a6un.]  i.  To 
train ;  to  bring  up. — 

He  did  look  far 
Into  the  iervice  of  the  time*  and  was 
Dtfc^rd  of  the  braveft*  Shake/: 

9.  To  puntih ;  to  difcipline.  This  word  i^'  not 
in  ufe. — 

She*  bitter  penance»  with  an  iron  whip. 
Was  wont  him  to  difcipU  every  day.      Spenfer, 

•  DISCIPLESHIP.  «./.  [from  difcitU.'\  The 
ftate  or  fnniStion  of  a  difdple»  or  folloWet  of  a 
mafter.-^That  to  which  juftification  is  piomifedy 
is  the  giving  up  of  the  whole  foul  intireiy  unto 
Cbrift,  undertaking  difdflejb'tp  upon  Qhrift's  terms. 

•DISCIPLINABLE,  adj.  [difc^Hnabiiis,  Lat.] 
Cipable  of  inftrudion  ;  capable  of  in^provement 
hy  difcipline  and  learning. 

*  DISCIPLINABLENESS.  «./.  [from  difeipU^ 
MaUe,'\  Capacity  of  inftrudion  ;  qualification  for 
improvement  by  education  atad  difcipline. — ^We 
ittd  in  animalsy  efpedalhy  ibme  of  them;  as  foxesi 
dogs,  apesy  horfes,  and  elephant^  not  only  per« 
oeption,  phantafy^  and  memory,  common  to  moft 
if  not  all  animalsy  but  fomething  of  fagacity*  pro- 
fidence,  and  4/i;/^^'aa^/ffM>^.  Halt. 

(i.)  *  DISCIPLINARIAN,  adi.  [from  difci-^ 
p&ne,]  Pertaining  tojdifcipline. — What  eagemeis 
in  difiip&narian  uucertainties*  when  the  Jove  of 
God  and  our  neighbour,  evangelical  unqueftion* 
ables,  are  negleded  !  GlanvUle. 

(ft.)  *  DiSCftLIMAklAN,  If./.  [difiiplUuh  Lat.] 
I.  One  who  rules  or  teaches  with  great  ftridnefs ; 
one  who  allows  no  deviation  from  ftated  rules. 
t.  A  folkywer  of  the  prefbyterian  ^d»  fo  called 
from  their  perpetual  clasaour  aboot  diiciptine.-*<- 
They  draw  thofe  that  diflent  into  diflike  with  the 
^te,  as  puritans,  or  diJapiiaarioM,  Sander.  Pax% 
SecL 

♦  piSIPUNARY.  adj.  Idifciplina,  Lat]  j. 
pertaining  to  difcipline.  %.  Relating  to  govem*- 
DMot.— ThoCe  canons  in  behalf  of  marriage  were 
only  di/eipihtatyf  grounded  00  prudential  motives, 
Bi^p  Feme.  3.  Relating  to  a  regular  courfe  of 
cducation.«*Theie  are  the  ftudies,  wherein  our 
noUe  and  gentle  youth  ought  to  beftow  their 
thne  in  a  di/c^Hnarj  way.  Milton. 

(i.)»DISCIPI^INE.  n.f.  [difeiplina,  l^t.'J     i. 
Education ;  inftrudion  \  the  ad  of  cultivating  the 
nind  $  the  ad  of  forming  the  manners.— 
He  had  char^  my  di/cipUne  to  frames 

And  tutors  nouriture  to  overfee.  Spenfir. 

-^Tbe  coW  of  the  northern  parts  is  that  which, 
^i^wmt  aid  of  difcipline^  doth  make  the  bodies 
^vdeft,  and  the  courage  warmeft.  Saeon.-^U  is 
•7  the  nffifiance  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  eipeciallyi 


I   )    .        n  1  s- 

which  are  called  the  fenfes  of  difoplincf  that  bu' 
minds  are  fumiilied  with  various  parts  of  know* 
ledge.  Pratts.  a.  Rule  of  government;  order; 
method  of  govermnent.^—As  we  are  to  believe  for. 
ever  the  ajticles  of  evangelical  doctrinev  fo  the 
precepts  of  difcipline  w  are,  in  like  fort,  bound 
for  ever  tb  obferve.  fJoo  er.-^ 

While  we  do  admire^ 

This  virtue  and  this     oral  dyciplinet    . 

Let's  be  no  ftoicks*  Sbci. 

3.  Military  regulation.— 

This  opens  all  your  vi dories  in  ScotTand, 
Your  difctpline  in  war,  wifdom  in  peace.    Sbai* 

Let  crooked  fteel  invoke 
The  lawlefs  troops  which  difcipline  difclaim. 
And  their  fuperfluous  growth  with  rigour  tame. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  ftate  of  fubjedion.— The  moft  perfed  who 
have  their  pafiions  in  the  beft  dijciple^  are  yet 
obliged  to  be  conftantly  on  their  guard.  Rjogers. 

5.  Any  thing  taught ;  art ;  faience.— Art  may  be 
laid  to  overcome  and  advance  nature  in  thefe  me- 
chanical di/ciplett  whicby  in  this  refped*  are  much 
to  be  preferred.  ffiUkim.  6.  Punifliment ;  chaf- 
tifement ;  oorredion.— A  lively  cobler  kicked  and 
fpuired  whife  his  wife  was  carrying  him,  and  had 
fcarce  palfed  a  day  without  giving  her  the  dt/cip' 
line  of  the  ftrap.  Addi/on.  7.  Externa!  mortifica- 
tion.—The  love  of  God  makes  a  man  chafte''with- 
out  the  laborious  arts  of  lading  and  exterior  di/ci^ 
pline ;  he  reaches  at  glory  without  any  other  arms 
but  thofe  of  love.  Taylor. 

(1.)  DiseiPLiNB,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  confifts  in 
putting  thofe  laws  in  execution  by  which  the 
church  is  governed,  and  infliding  the  penalties 
enjoined  by  them  againft  the  feveral  forts  of  of. 
Anders  that  profefs  the  religion  of  Jefus.  The 
primitive  church  never  pretended  to  excercife  dif- 
cipline upon  any  but  fuch  as  were  within  her  pale 
in  the  largeft  fenfe,  by  fome  ad  of  their  own  pro- 
feffion ;  and  even  upon  thefe  (he  never  pretended 
to  excercife  her  difcipline  fofar  as  to  cancel  or  dif- 
annul  their  baptifm :  all  that  Hie  pretended  to,  was 
to  deprive  men  of  the  benefits  of  external  com- 
munion^ fuch  as  public  prayer,  receiving  the  eu<» 
charift,  and  other  ads  of  divine  worfhip.  The  . 
church  difcipline  was  only  confined  to  the  admo«> 
nition  of  the  party,  and  to  the  leiler  and  greater 
excommnnication.  As  to  the  .objeds  of  ecclefiaf- 
tical  difcipline,  they  were  all  fuch  delinquents  as 
fell  into  great  and  fcandalous  crimes  after  baptifm, 
Difcipline,  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe,  is  ufed  for 
the  bodily. punifhments  infliSed  on  a  religious  of 
the  Roroifh  church  who  has  been  found  a  deiin« 
quent ;  or  even  for  that  which  the  religious  vo- 
luntarily undergo  or  inflid  on  themielves,  by  way 
of  martigcatioo. 

(3.)  Discipline,  the  book  of,  in  the  hifto- 
ry of  the  church  of  Scotland,  is  a  common  order, 
drawn  up  by  the  aflemblyof  miniftej-s  in  165O, 
for  the  reformation  and  uniformitv  to  be  obferved 
in  the  difcipline  and  policy  of  the  church.  In 
his  book  the  government  of  the  church  by  pre- 
lates is  fet  afide,  kirk  fcffions  are  eftahlifhed,  the 
fuperftitious  obfcrvation  of  faft  days  and  faints 
days  is  condemned,  and  other  regulations  for  the 
go'vemment  of  the  church  are  determined.  This 
Tt»  .     book 
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b>ok  wtft  approved  by  the  privy  courcil,  and  is 
pOled  tbefirji  book  of  difcipUne. 

*  To  Discipline,  v.  ^.l^om'tbe  noun*}  i.  To 
educate  s  to  inftruA  {  to  bring  op.— We  are  wife 
enough  to  begin  ivben  they  are  very  young,  and 
fli/cipline  by  tl  mes  thofe  other  creatures  we  would 
niake  ufeful  and  good  for  fomewhat.  Locke. — 
They  wcrp  with  care  prepared  and  difripHned  for 
^onHrmatiiDn*  which  they  could  not  arrive  at,  'till 
they  were  found  upon  examination  to  have  made 
a  fufjficjent  prpgrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  Chriftia« 
pity.  Jl4difon,  9.  To  regulate;  to  keep  in  or- 
d^^—They  look  to  us,  as  vrt  ihould  judge  of  an 
army  of  well  d*Jcipl\ned  foldiers  at  a  diftance. 
per  ham.  3.  To  puni/h  (  to  corre^  (  to  chaftife. 
^  To  advance  by  inftrudion.-r- 

The  law  appear'd  impcrfe^,  and  but  giv'n 
With  purpofe  to  rcfign  them  in  fnll  time 
Up  to  a  better  covenant,  di/ciplm'd 
From  fhadowy  types  to  truth,  from  fleHi  to 
fpirit.  Milton, 

♦  To  DISCLAIM.  V.  a.  \dis  and  claim.^  Tp 
^ifown;  to  deny  any  knowledge  of;  to  retra^ 
any  union  ^ntb ;  to  abrogate ;  to  renounce. — You 
powardly  rafcal !  nature  d'ljclaims  all  fliare  in  thee: 
a  taylor  made  thee.   Sbakef.  Kintf  Lear.— 

He  calls  the  gods  to  witoefs  their  o/Tence; 
Di/cfnimt  the  war,  ailerts  his  innocence.  Drjd^ 
r-We  find  our  Lord,  on  all  occafions,  difclaiming 
7\\  pretenfions  to  a  temporal  kingdom.  Rof^erj, — 
Very  few,  among  thofe  who  profiTs  themfelves 
Chtifliao^,  difclaim  all  (foocecn  tor  their  ibuls,  dif- 
pwn  the  authority,  or  rcnpuoce  the  expedation' 
pf  the  gofpel.  Rqf^ert. 

•  DISCLAIMER.  |i./*  [from  ir/fZdiw.}  |  One 
that  difclaims,  difowns,  qr  renounces.  1.  [In 
law.]  A  plea  containing  an  exprefs  denial  or  re- 
fufal.  Co^fL 

*  To  DK^CLOSE.  V.  a.  [d^fdudo^  Lat.  dif  and 
flo/e,]  z.  T<>  upcoy)^ ;  to  produce  from  a  ftate 
pi  latitancy  to  open  view- — 

In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  fource  un- 
known, 
Thofe  feeds  of  fire  their  fatal  birth  d[fehfe ; 
^nd  firft  few  fcatt'ring  fparks  about  were 
blo^n* 
Big  l^ith  the  flames  that  to  our  ruin  ro(c.  Dryd. 
'^ben  earth  and  ocean  yaj-ious  forms  difcUfi. 

.     DrjJc9» 

<^The  (hells  ]>eing  broken,  ftruck  off,  ^od  gone, 

the  (tone  iftcludediL  them  is  thereby  di/clofed and 

fet  at  libeity.  Woodward,   *.  To  hatch ;  to, open, 

—It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  the  oft  rich 

Inyeth  her  t^ggs  under  fand,  where  the  heat  ot  the 

fun  difchftih  thcpo.   Bacon.     3.  To  r^vfal ;  to 

^ell  J  tQ  import  wh^t  is  fecret, —There  may  be  4 

^conciliation,  except  for  upbraiding,  or  pride,  or 

diJ<fofiftg  of  fecrets,  or  a  treacherous  wound  }  fQr 

irotQ  thefe  things  every  friend  will  depart.  E^cl^, 

If  1  difdiWe  mv  pailion,     ' 

Our  fri«.*nd(hip'»  at  an  end ;  if  I  conceal  it. 

The  world  will  call  nae  falfts  ^ddij/Catq. 

♦  PISCLOSORJ^.  «./.  ttl-ow  dl/ciofc]  1.  Dif- 
f  overy  ;  production  into  view.— 1  he  producing 
pf  col^  is  a  thing  very  worthy  the  inquiStion,  both 
for  the  u(e  and  dieh/ure  of  caufcs.  Bacon.  %,  A^ 
pf  revesting  any  thing  (ecret. — After  fo  happy  a 
niarri|ce  between  the  ^ing  and  her  dauglrter,  flip 
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was,  upon  a  fadden  mutability  «iid  Mlkkfire  dt 
the  king's  mind,  feverely  handled.  Baecm, 

«  DISCLUSION.  n./.  [difeitifiVf  Lat.}  Emii; 
lion.—Judge  what  a  ridiculons  thing  it  were,  that 
the  conrinued  fhadowy  of  the  earth  ibouki  be  bn>« 
ken  by  fodden  miraculous  eruptions  and  di/ehJSoMi 
of  light,  to  prevent  the  art  of  the  lanthom-maker. 
More. 

DISCOBOLI,  [di#)M^«i  Or.  from  U»h  and 
/3bAA«>,  to  throw,]  in  antiquity,  thofe  who  tbivw 
the  difcus.    See  Disc,  N<»  i. 

DISCOID£.£.    See  CoavMBiFBRJE. 

•  DISCOLORATION,  a.  /.  {horn  difiafourA 
J.  The  ad  of  changing  the  colour;  the  ad  or 
Itainlng.  3.  Change  of  cOiour ;  ftain  ;  die — In  a 
depravation  of  the  humours  from  a  found  ftate  to 
what  the  phyficians  call  by  a  general  name  of  a 
pacochymy,  fpots  and  di/roioraiionj  of  the  (kin  are 
figns  of  weak  fibres,  jlrbutimat, 

•  To  DISCOLOUR,  v.  a.  Ideeoioro^  Lat.]  To 
change  from  the  natural  hue;  to  (lain. — 

Sufpicious  and  fantaftical  furmife 
And  jealoufy,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyet» 
Difeohuring  all  (he  viewed.  Drydtn. 

-r-He  who  looks  upon  th^  foul  through  its  out- 
ward  actions  fees  it  through  a  deceitful  mL*diuin, 
which  is  apt  to  di/coiour  and  pervert  the  objed. 
Addifon^s  Speffat^^HA^r^  a  care  left  fome  beloved 
notion^  or  feme  darling  fcience,  fo  prevail  over 
your  mind  as  to  di/uflour  all  your  ideas,  ffattj. 

♦  DISCOMFIT.  »./  [from  the  verb.)  Defeat | 
rout;  overthrow,— 

Dagon  mud  (loop,  apd  ihall  eme  long  receiv« 
Such  a  difcom/t^  as  ihaU  quite  defpoil  him 
Of  all  thefe  boafted  trophies.  Milton^ tAgwifies, 
,  *  To  Discomfit.  »..«.  [d^conjire^  Fu/co»^ 
gere,  Ital.  as  if  from  dtfeonfigere^  Lat.]  To  defeat) 
to  conquer ;  to  vanquHh ;  to  ovierpoiver ;  to  fub« 
due;  to  beat;  to  overthrow.r-Jofliua  difiomjud 
Araalek  and  his  people  with  the  edge  pf  the  fword, 
JSxoitti.— While  my  gallant  countrymen  are  enw 
ployed  in  purfumg  rebels  half  di/comfited  through 
the  coufciouOxcfs  of  their  guite,  I  mall  inproTe 
thuic  vidories  to  the  good  of  my  lellow  fubjeAt 
Addifon. 

♦  DKCOMPITURE.  «•  f.  [from  difeomfi.]  Dey 
feat ;  lofs  of  battle ;  com ;  ruiA;  overthrow.— 

Of  lofs,  of  daughter,  and  M/eomfiiure*  ^bakefi^ 
— Behold,  every  man's  fword  was  a^ioft  bis  kI> 
low,  and  there  was  a  very  great  Mfiomjiiure.  i  StM. 
—What  a  defeat  and  diftofitjkyre  ia  it  to  a  man. 
when  be  comes  to  uJ^  his  wealth,  to  find  it  all 
falfe  metal  ?  Gcw.  T«ijfar.-^He  fcnt  bis  angeUto 
fight  lot  bis  people:  and  the  di/iomfimr^  wd 
flangbter  of  great  hoA^i  i»  attributed  to  their  »? 
iiftance.  Auerbury. 

*  DISCOMFORT.  »./.  [*r  and  ««i/&r<.]  ^ 
eafmefs;  forrow ;  melanchol'y ;  giooro.— Thishiin* 
fcif  did  forcfee,  and  therefore  arm^  his  church, 
to  the  end  they  might  fuftain  it  without  ^^ 
fori.  H<M>ker.—\n  folitude  there  is  not  only  # 
i\j*nfoe(,  but  weakneffi  ^\£o.  Soyih*  ^ 

*  To  Discoj«K0RT.  v.  a.  Ifrom  the  Doup.]  Tq 
grieve ;  to  faddcn ;  to  dcjca.— Her  champion  w 
away  dtfcomforted  as  much  as  difcomfitea«  fiw< 

.  His  funeral  ihall  not  be  in  our  camp» 
Left  it  difcomfori  ua.         f iM<^-  >&»  ^r\ 
?  DISCOMFORT  ABLE.  adU  [from  d^UfmJf^ 
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DISCOMPOSURE.  »./•  [from  Jijcompt^fi.} 
Diforder ;  perturbation.—  He  threw  himfelf  upoil 
his  bed,  lamenting  with  much  pafliooy  and  with 
abundance  of  tears;  and  continued  in  this  n^eian* 
choUck  difcwipefure  of  mind  many  days.  Uarendm 

♦  To  DISCONCERT,  v,  a*  [iw  and  concert.^ 
I.  To  unfettle  the  mind ;  to  dtfcompofe.— You 
need  not  provoke  their  fpirits  by  outrages ;  a  carc- 
lefs  gefturea  a  words  or  a  look,  it  enough  to  dif^ 
concert  them.  Coltier^  a.  To  break  a  fcbeme ;  to 
de^t  a  machination. 

•  DISCONFORMITY.  n.f.  [dh  and  confimu^ 
(f.]  Want  of  agreement  {  inconfiftency. — Lies,  a- 
rife  ftrom  errour  and  roiftake,  or  malice  and  fpr^ 
gery ;  they  confift  in  the  difagreefnent  and  dife'an^ 


«.  One  that  is  meiancboy  and  lefufei  comfort.— 
Di/eomfortahU  coufio^  know'A  thou  not. 

That  wlien  the  (earcbing  eye  of  Heav'n  is  hid 

Behtikd  the  gktbe,  it  lighu  the  lower  world.  Shai. 
u  That  caufes  fadiie&,«^What  i  did  that  help 
poor  Dorus,  whofe  eyes  could  carry  untOr  him  no 
gthcr  news  but  i/i/Mw/brfii^/r  .^  Sidmf. 

•  To  DISCOMMEND,  v.  a.  {dii  and  commtend.] 
To  blame ;  to  oenfure ;  to  mention  with  di£ip- 
probiiti6a.f-Abiblutely  we  cannot  dijcommmdy  we 
caooot  abfolutdy  approve,  either  williDgDefo  to 
live,  or  forwardaefs  to  die.  tfMifter^^Netther  do  I 
di/commend  the  k^  ftyW  in  tr^edy,  which  isna- 
tuilly  pompous  and  mj^aificept.  Drydem, 

«  DISCOMMENDABLE.  4ulJ.  [from  di/com-^  _    .  . 

mad,']  BlameaUe;  cenfurablc  9  deterring  tblame.  Jbrmttf  betwixt  the  fpeech  and  the  cOnceptToo  of 


*rPuliUanimity  is,  according  to  Ariilotle's  morali* 
tf,  a  vice  ?ery  difcommendahU.  ^jiifft'j  ParergM, 

«DISCOMM£NDABLEN£65. n./  [from  dif- 
tmmaidabU.'}  Blameableoefs ;  liablene£i  to  cen- 
fare.  Dia. 

•  DISCOMMENDATION.  «./.  [from  difccm^ 


the  mmdy  or  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  and  the 
things  themfelves,'  or  the  fpe^h  and  the  things. 
Hake<wiU  on  Providence. 

•  DISCpNGRUITY.  «./  Idis  zn^congrtdtyA 
Difagreemeht ;  inconfiftency^ — There  is  want  of 
capacity  in  the  thing,  to  fuftaia  fuch  a  duration 


meMi*']  Blame ;  reproach ;  cenfure. — Tully  ailigns    from  the  intrinfical  dijcongruitj  of  the  one  to  the 
thrct  motions*  whereby,  without  2xvj  difcommen"'  other.  Ha  le*i  Origin  of  Mankind, 


datioM,  a  man  might  be  drawn  to  become  an  ac« 
cuiSer  of  others.  Ajliffes  Partrgmu 

*  DISCOMMI^NDER,  9./  Ifrom  difiommoid.] 
One  that  difcommends ;  a  difpraifer. 

*  To  DISCOMMODE,  v.  a.  {dtj  and  commode^ 
Fr.]  To  put  to  inconveoience ;  to  molelt ;  to  in« 
commode. 

*  DI5COMMODIOUS.  adj\  [from  dtfiommode.] 
Inconvenient;  troubHome;  unpieafing. — ^Somany 
thoufand  foldiers,  unfit  for  any  labour*  or  other 
trade,  mnSt  either  feek  fervice  and-employment  a* 
broad,  which  may  be  dangerous,  or  elfe  employ 
tii^mielves  here  at  hoioe,  which  may  be  dijcom" 
veiioMi.  Speufor'4  Slate  0/  Ireland. 

*  DISCOMMODITY,  n.f.  [from  dijcommode.] 
InconiienieQce ;  diiadvantage ;  hurt  $  mifchief.— 
We  ijpeak  now  of  ufurv*  how  the  difcammodities 
of  it  may  be  beft  avoided,  and  the  commodities 
relatiMBd :  or  bow,  in  the  baiaiice  of  commodities 
sod  diJcommoditiejfXhc  qualities  of  ufurv  are  to  bt 
ncoBciled.  i^on.— It  is  better  that  a  ihip  (hould 
be  preterved  with  fomc  di/commoditj  to  the  lailorsi 
thsa  that,  the  tailors  being. jp  heakh,  the  ihip 
tbottld  perifli.  Hajqverd* 

*  To  DISCOMPOSE.  ^.  a.  [dec^mpo/ert  Fr.] 
I.  To  diibrder ;  to  uniettle.— The  debate  upon 
tbe  iel^denying  ordinance  had  raifed  many  jealou*- 
fies,  and  dijc^mpqfrd  the  confidence  that  had  for- 
nerly  been  betweeo  many  of  tbf^m*  Ci^endom. 
$.  To  raffle;  to  diforder. — 

Now  Betty  from  her  naftirr's  bed  had  flown. 

And  Ibftly  ftolc  to  dijcompoje  her  own.     Swift. 

}.  To  difturb  the  temper  &  to  agitate  by  pertur* 


No  move*  dear  mother  ;  ill  in  death  it  ihows. 
Your  peace  of  mind  by  rage  tp  4b7^oiN!^.  Dryd^ 
4>  To  offend  \  to  fret  $  to  vex. — Men,  who  pof* 
^fs  ail  the  advantages  of  life»  arejn  a  ilate  where 
there  ate  puny  accidents  to  diforder  and  dUcom* 
fofct  but  iiew  iq  pleafe  theoL  Swifi,  5*  To  dil'« 
place;  to  difcard:  not  in  ufe. — Though  he  was  a 
dark  pfinpe,  and  infinitely  fufpicious,  he  never 
pot  down  or  diftfmpqfed  a  counfellor  or  ne^r  fer- 


•  DISCONSOLATE,  adj,  [dit  and  eonfife,] 
Void  of  comfort ;  hopelefs ;  forrowful ;  melan? 
choly.-^ 

The  ladies  and  the  knights,  no  fhelter  nighj 
Were  dropping  wet,  difconfolate  and  wan. 
And  throng  1^  their  thin- array  received  the  rain^ 

Dryden. 
—The  moon  refleAs  the  funbeams  to  us,  and  (b, 
by  illuminating  the  air,  takes  away  in  fome  mea« 
fure  the  dijconfolate  darknefs  of  our  winter*nights. 

^^ 

•  DISCONSOLATELY,  ad'v.  [front  difconfo^ 
late,']  In  a  difconfolate  manner ;  comfortlefsly. 

•  DISCONSOLATENESS.  »./.  Iffom  dijcon^ 
foldte.]  The  ftate  of  being  difconfolate. 

(I.)  •  DISCONTENT.  adj\  ^dij  and  content.] 
Uneafy  at  the  preient  ftate  \  diifatisfied.— They: 
were  of  their  own  nature  circnmfpedt  and  flowi 
difcountenanced  and  difcontentf  and  thofe  the  earl 
fingled  as  fitteft  for  his  purpofe.  Hayward, 

s.)  •  Discontent.  «./•  Want  of  content ;  un* 
nefs  at  the  prefent  ftate.-^ 

I  fee  your  brows  full  of  difcontent 

Your  hearts  of  Ibrrows,  and  your  eyes  of  tears. 

Sl>aktrjj^are» 

(3.)  Discontent  is  a  comprehenfive  moral  and 
religious  evil,  and  in  it  might  alrtioft  be  included 
^very  debafement  of  that  nobleft  prerogative  of 
mankind,  r^^pv ;  for,  to  what  are  all  the  griefs, 
regrets,  deGres,  01:  fears,  which  interrupt  and  bar-' 
rafs  the  pleafures  of  our  fenfes  and  imaginations, 
the  enjoyments  of  our  fortunes,  the  exercife  of 
our  judgments  (and  of -confequence  the  happineft 
of  our  lives)  owing,  but  to  a  certain  reftlefsnefs 
of  mind,  and  uneafinefs  of  thought,  w]|^ich  appear 
fo  infcparably  annexed,  to  the  v«ry' nature  and 
conttitution  of  man^  that,  unfatis6ed  with  what 
the  Eternal  Qovernour  of  the  world,  and  wife  dif. 
pofer  of  things  has  eiven  him  at  preient  to  poifefs^ 
ne  is  iiiiatiably  graiping  after  fome  imaetned  en- 
joyments to  come,  or  raving  about  (omethin^ 
paft:  and  this  reftlefsnefs  of  anxiety  in  men's 
xnind^  to  be  what  they  are  not,  and  have  what 
has  Dot  fallen  to  their  ihore^  is  opt  only  the  juft 
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•ml  feneral  feurce  of  all  thefe  peribiul  dtfiatisfac-    God  hat  thought  proper  to  withhold !— But  4idft>. 
tionSf  domeftic  compUintB,  and 'party  aiTociationsy    ugioH^  which  enobies  and  dignt6e«  every  power  of 


fubverByc  of  the  tranquillity,  as  well  of  the  indl 
^idual  at  fociety ;  which  trouble  and  afflidt  pri- 
vate Uvea  conditions  and  fortunes,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  difturb  civil  ftates  and  govern- 
ments, but  is  the  Ible  and  only  root  of  all  immo- 
Tality,  and  confummates  the  particular  and  uni- 
vcrfal  infelicity  of  mankind.  Contentment  may 
nie  laid  torefiemble  the  philofppher's  ftone,  which 
converted  every  thing  within  its  inQuence  into  the 
ntoft  yalu^le  fabetapce;  rendering  to  the  mean, 


reafon,  co-operate  in  the  management  oif  buoan 
life,  what  harmony  of  defign,  what  integrity  atd 
fweetnefs  of  fentim^nt,  and  order  io  depoitnot 
would  univerfally  prevail !  Rdigioii  aftoxxk  the 
fureft  prefervative  againft,  and  moft  unfuling  cm 
for  difconteot,  whilft  b^  its  voluntary  herald,  ro. 
Ton,  it  addrelTes  Itfelf  to  the  heart  and  undcrftaod- 
ing.  It  points  out  with  greater  clearaeft  ftiii,  a 
omnipotent^  merciiiil,  and  alUwife  anginal,  vkt 
(iiperintends  every  concern  of  human  iiie(  wko 


,    ,  '\ 

but  difcontent,  on  the  contr^iry,  fpoil;*  the  natpral 
beauty,  vilifies  and  leflens  the  intrinfic  virtue  and 
.worth  of  all  within  its  "baneful  influence;  changes 
the  very  difpofition  of  external  caufes  to  \X»  own 
difadvanUge,  and  lofes  whilft  it  would  nurlue 
^he  moft  eligible  road  to  enjoyment  and  tiappi- 
nefs.  Difcontent  is  a  creature  of  the  imagination, 
deriving  its  principles  and  very  being  from  the  ii- 
Jiberal  fentiments  of  felf-lovc,  prejudice,  ambition, 
and  caprice,  with  all  the  train  of  raaligqant  no- 
tions  whkh  charaderize  the  bafer  fort  of  men; 
and  is  fpftered  in  thp  heart  at  the  fame  time,  that 
it  is  fo  deftrudive  and  repugnant  to  the  nobleft 
exertions  <^  the  n^ind,  its  conitant  difTipation  and 
hurry  of  thought,  attend  the  giddy  courfe  of  dif- 
content;  now  the  unhappy  vidims  of  its  cruelty, 
is  foothed  with  amuling  hopes,  and  then  diftrad* 


thegreMeftpoflSblepcrfeaion,  and  beauty,  order,    foraied,  according  to  his  eternal  will,  tbewidt 
and  utility  to  the  otherwife  infigni^nt  lubjed :   extended  uaiverfe,  and  planned  oat  the  prapv 

^---i-.u  ^ere  for  all  its  various  tenants. 

•  To  Disc«NTiNT.  v.a.  [from  the  noon.]  To 
diifatisfy;  to  make  uneafy  at  the  prelieot  ftatc— 

1  know  a  difcommud  gentleman, 
Whofe  humble  meant  match  not  his  bangbty 
fpirit.  SbakeJi^ 

The  difewtemUd  now  are  only  they 
•   Whofe  cHmet  before  did  your  juft  caufe  betn|; 

•  DISCONTENTED. /ar/iV».  aAj.  [fromM 
€(mteta.]  Uneafy;  cheerieu;  malevofent.— Tm 
are,  beyond  comparifon,  the  two  greateft  evili 
in  the  world,  a  difeaicd  body  and  a  di/amtet$d 
mind.  TUfotfrn,-^ 

The  goddeft,  with  a  £flwitenUdMf 
8eems  to  rejed  him,  tho^flie  grants  his  pnyV/ 

•  DISCONTENTEDNESS.  «/  Uramii/im^ 


ed  with  anxious  dpubts  and  feart ;  now  fluduat- 

ingon  the  airy  wings  of  vanity,  and  unfair  de-  temed.]  Uneafinefs;  vrant  of  eafe;'diiratis£idiaik 
fires,  he  marks  out  to  his  acquifition,  power,  — A  beautiful  bull- of  Alexander  the  Great,  ak^ 
wealth,  pleafure,  and  preferment,  and  anon  (inks  up  his  face  to  heaven  with  ^  noble  air  of  grie(  0 
down  depr^fled  under  the  intolerable  load  of  gal-  M/contentedne/s  in  his  looks.  Add\fim*4  Traveb> 
ling  diiappointment.  His  wifties  are  unbounded  *  DISCONTENTMENT.  «•/  rfrora  Mtf^ 
and  immoderate,  hit  cravings  are  extravagant  and  tenu]  The  ftate  of  being  difcontented ;  UDesfflxil 
inconfiftcnt ;  he  is  deaf  to  the  admonitions  of  con«  The  politick  and  artificial  nouriflxing  and 
fpience,  becomes  the  fport  of  the  moft  unruly 
p;i01ons,  is  a  terror  to  bimfelf,  aqd  a  nuilance  t6 
fociety ;  the  ealier  didatea  of  nature  he  fpums 
at,  and  is  at  odds  with  the  wholefome  precepts  of 
reason  and  religion  ;  otherwife  there  would  be  no 


taining  of  hopes  and  carrying  men  from  hopes  It 
hopes.  It  one  of  the  beft  antidotes  againft  the  ps^ 
fon  of  difnmiefitmrnts.  Bacon. 

*  DISCONTINUANCE. «./  Ifirom  dijMm^ 
X.  Want  of  cohefion  of  parts;  wahtof  inioaC 
one  part  with  another ;  difruption.— The  (lilliddtf 
of  water,  if  there  be  enough  to  follow,' will  dn* 
themielves  into  a  fmall  thread,  becaufe  they  «i 
not  difcontinue ;  but  if  there  be  no  remedy,  tlia 
they  caft  themfelves  into  round  drops,  whkh  il 
the  figure  that  faveth  the  body  moft  from  £fti^ 
tinuance.  Bacon,  ft.  CelTation ;  intermiffioD.— 14 
us  confider,  whether  our  approaches  to  bin  >c 
fweet  and  refrefhing,  and  if  we  are  uneafy  wjj 
any  long  ducontimtanof  of  our  converfilion  ww 
him.  Mterbmy.    3.  lln  the  common  U«*l  As 


repining  at  the  difpenfatlons  of  Providence,  no  dif- 
quietudes  of  his  own  creation,  nor  one  bafe  rep 
fiedion  on  the  order  and  difpofition  of  things. 
Did  reafon  dired  the  underftanding,  judgment, 
ibbriety,  and  unity  of  adion  would  adorn  the 
condutt.  Reafon,  that  diftinguiftiing  prerogative 
of  man,  was'given  for  inveftigating  and  condud*> 
ing  the  incumbent  moral  duties,  which  are  traced 
from  his  own  conftitution,  by  comparing  his  na- 
ture and  condition,  and  which  terminate  in  his 

own  happinefs;  whilft  it  contains  a  fyftem  of  »,....  ««,,., .^^.    j.  l»  i.^^  ^^ _  _.,  - 

rules  for  becoming  yirtuoiis,  deducing  from  the  terruption  or  breaking  off;  at  £j€onimaKee9 , 

principles  and  eptmedtions  of  humanity,  argu-  poflHQon,  or  ^urM /JmbMtcp  of  procefs.  Tbecfta 

ments  to  prove  that  obedienpe  to  its  dictates  is  of  dUcontinuance  of  poifefiion  is,  that  a  maa  0if 

produdive  of  the  trueft  happinefs  and  fatidfadioq  t  not  enter  upon  his  own  land  or  tenement  sliestf* 

^r,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  allow,  that  the  unerring  ed,  whatfoever  his  right  be  nnto  it,  or  ^  hiiow* 

judge  of  all  is  the  beft  able  to  determine  what  is  aqthoritv ;  but  muft  feek  to  recover  pofleffiot^ 

(it  and  proper  for  one  or  all  of  his  dependant  law.    The  effed  of  disconHnmnet  of  pica  iit  thn 

creatures ;  and  being  able,  is  undeniably  willing  the  inftance  may  not  be  taken  op  agaio»  but  by* 

to  grant  wherewithal  the  rational  mind  ought  to  new  writ  to  begin  the  fuit  afrefti.  CsW* 
be  iatisfied  I  How  impious  then  to  repine  I  how        •  DISCONTINUATION.  «. /.  [fro»*2 

{nconfi ftent  with  the  principles  even  of  fober  reafon,  t'mue.]  Difruption  of  continuity ;  brrtch  of  «"• 

19  ind^iJ^e  the  extravagant  defire  of  what  miture't  gf  parts ;  difrnption ;  feparation.— Upoo^f^ 
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ttidimiatiM  of  parts,  made  either  by  bubbly  or 
by  (haking  the  glafs,  the  whole  mercury  falla* 
Ntwton, 

(i.)  •  To  DISCONTINUE,  v.  a.  iducmitmmr, 
French.]  i.  To  leave  off;  to  peafe  anjr  prance 
whabtt.^ 

Twenty  pany  lies  Y\\  tell 

That  men  ihail  fwear  I've  dueoniimied  fchool 

Above  a  twelvemoath.  Sbake/pean^ 

^-Examine  thy  cui^oma  of  diet»  fleep,  exerdf«9 
^reiy  and  the  like,  aqd  try»  in  any  th«iit  tfhalt 
udge  hurtful,  to  ductmHnm  it  by  httle  and  little ; 
IQt  fo,  as  if  thou  find  any  kiconveoience  by  the 
^nge,  thou  come  back  to  it  agaip*  Biutai^  9.  To 
ireik  off;  to  int«rrapt.^Thereii§  that  properly, 
I  all  letters,  of  aptnefa  tb  be  conjoined'  in  TyMa- 
)b  and  woFdi,.  through  the  voluble  modoQS  oi 
^  organs  from  one  ftop  or  ^ure  to  another, 
hat  they  modify  and  dilcciminate  the  t6ice,  ,with» 
m  appearing  to  ducMiinm  it.  HcUUr. 

(%,\  *  To  DisGOMTiiiuE,  V*  *.  I.  To  lofe  the 
^oJidion  of  parts  |  to  fuffer  ieparaCioa  oif  difiUp- 
Sod  ^  fttbftaoce.--AU  bpdt^  doable  and  teafile. 
It  metals  that,  will  be  drawn  into  wire»;  wool  and 
m%  that  will  be  drawa  4i>to  yare,  er  Ckread, 
kne  in  them  the  appetite  of  not  discomtitmng 
bong,  whic^  nukketii  them,  follow  tbe'force  that 
poQetii  them  out }  and  yet  ib  as  not  to  Micontinm 
i/fMilu  their  own  body.  Ik»ttu  n.  To  loTe  an 
ribbli(bed  onp>eibriptiveciiftomorr]gbt.---Tbyv 
IP  (halt  duf9ffHnifg  inrom  thifie  heritage  that  I  gave 
Itpe,  and  1  vrill  cMiie>  tbee.to  fervft- thine* eiMOiies* 

«  lUSCONtlNUITY. «./  [Jb  and  MiMi^} 
Pifpaitf  of  parts  )<  want  of  cobcfon.-— That  Msh 
(Nia«u(f  of  pantit^ihe  principal  cauief  of  theo^ 
ffoif  of  bodies*  wiU^aiJpMr.  by  confideriog  thafe 
lipaqDefubftanGet  becQimaraofpMnit  by.  filltDg> 
llielrpoies  with  any  fubftmce  nf  •eqml,  oarMaoEt 
iqml  den&y.witii  their  MtlbMitffMr.  " 
L  *  D«SCONVJ&Nti&j»Qfi<  m./.  fA  md  etmifni 
linoft  iikcoo8iruitfit.dt£ignscmeat4  oppofitioa  otf 
latMitirrFear  knkth^m^.  time»;aM  of  oatttni 
mipitMe#  of  jiatpre*  butr  m  tbM  Ssemtvewiauiu 
rffMilltm.d^liberaJtion  lialhtiip  place  at  aU.  Bnam 

(t.),I>ISCORD.  ««/.  [SfcatSA^lM^j-^^mU 
lliimnt  %  oppofitiou  ;  mntua(aii|er^'  roeiprocrfl 

Bipognancy.—  ?       i  -T 

3ee  what  Aicoungeria  kid  apMi  your  bate. 
That  heav'n  finds  meatti  to  kULyour  joys  with 

•lofel  :  .       ■■■c 

And  !,>  for  wiuktiig  at  your  J^setrds  too^ 
Have  loft  a  brace  ol  kisiinen*  Sbak.Mam.l^  JuL 
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All  disevrdy  harmony  not  undeiftood  r  r 

AH  partial  evil,  universal  goodi  A^« 

%,  [Xii  mufic.]  Sounds  not  of  themielves  pleaOngv 
but  neceffary  to  be  mixed  with  otherSk^^it  is  ^nd 
alone  thai  doth  immediatteljr  and  tneoiporeally  a£-v 
fe^  moil  y  this  is  OMft  mautfeft  is  mufic,  and  con-* 
cords  and  discords  in  mufic:  for  ail  Ibundt,  whe*. 
ther  they  be  iharp  or  flat,  if *they  be  f#e«t,  have  Sr 
cowidnefs  and  equality  |  and  if  they  bt  harjii,  are^ 
unequal :  for  a  M^ord  itielf  is  but  a  harlbnisjb.of. 
divers  founds  meeting.  Batomjr^  •       .  c!    .  . 

It  is  the  lark  that  fii(p  lb  oUt  of  tone,,  \ 

Staining  harih  discords  and  unpleafing  (harps*  . 
'  -.  Shakes^are. 
—How  doth  muEc  amaze  il8«  when  of  dhcordt  £he> 
maketh  thefwoeteA  barmoay^  "Pcackam. 

(«*)  DikcoRDy  ill  mu6c,  every  found  whichy 
joined  with  another^  forms  aaaffembiitge  diiagree^ 
able  to  the  ear;  or  father,  every  interval  whole: 
extremes  do  not  ccnlefce.  .Now,  as  there  are  fay 
other  concords  or  confunances^  except  thofe  which 
form  amongft  themfelves,  and  with  .their  fundan 
mental  fou&d»fperfed  chlordSr  ItftflkMrs,  thate- 
very  other  interval  muft  be  a  real  diflonaoce  OA 
dtfcord:  even  tiae  third  and  6xth,^«e»  reckoned 
fi^ch  among  the  ancients,  who  exdnded  t^m 
from  the  nuluber  of.conlbnant  chords*  Thetcnn 
0i9S0HaNCE,  which  is  fynooynons  with  distiofd, 
both  in  a  literal  and;  metaphorical  fenfe,  figmfie» 
diiajtrtemeitt  or.  Stuaiofi.  Id  reality,-  that  which 
renders  diffonances  grating,  i%  that  the  fowids. 
which  form  them,  ht  from  uniting  ia  the  ear^i 
ieem  ta  repel  each  other,  and  are  heard  each  b^ 
itielf  as  two  diAittdt  founds  though  produced  at 
the  lame  time«  This  repulflon  or  violent  ofinllaf' 
tion  x>f  founds  ts*  heard  more  or  le{8:a8  the  vikra^ 
tioDs'which^odtfce  it  are  more  or  Ids  fcequeatiy. 
coincident*  Wb^atwo  vocal  ftiiog9.are  gndl]9l^- 
ly  tuned,  till  they- approach  a  confonaki'iiitfifva]^ 
the pulfatkim becoBMe  Jlower  as tbeekoad  grdwft 
more  joft,  tril  aC  laft  they  are  fcascdiyt  heaurd,  !d 
heard  aC  adl ;  from  whence  it  appeatfaxertain,  that 
tlie  pleafure  produd^d  in  us  by  ftavfnoiiyjreAlIta 
fesim  thr  moM  or Jefs  exad aMlfveoaeatcoimaf^ 
dbnort)ftVifaratf<xis;'  though  the  reaton  why  thic 
eoincidience  ihguld  give  ^afure,  mpi«  than  a&y^ 
other  modificati6n  wt  combination  of  ibhndsr  ap-« 
pears  to  uaiaib1itable«  The  agreeable  effeds  of 
diflbnance  in  harmony,  ave  ak^  dbje^Uon  to  thia 
theofr :  fihce  it  istalkiwcd,  that  the'  (eafiUidns  ex- 
cited by  difcord  ai^enot  in  themfelves  hnmediately 
tti&  neceilarily  pleafihg,  but  4Mkty.  pleaiGi  by  am-i« 
cular  deception.  Thef  ter  14  -fbrprifed  with  the 
ihock  it  receives^  ^Mtboutlbeing  atrfe-  to  imagine 


^e  Is  a  £ilfe  witnefe  that  fpttaketh  lie%  and  that ,  bow  it  ihould  have  happened  \  and  in  i;»roportioiT 
Kwethi^0r4  aoiong  brethren.  Pro^  a.  Differ  as  it  is  harfh  and  grating,  we  feel  the'pleafure  of 
»oce,  or  contrariety  of  qualitiet;  partkularly  of  retamtnff  harmony  enhanced,  and  thedifappoint- 
*»"»<J»--^  '     ment  of  being  artfully  and  infenftbly  eatricatcd 

more  agreeable.  The  name  of  dijjbnancey  is  gtvea 
fometimes  tat  he  interval,  and  fometimes  to  each  of 
the  founds  which  form  it.  Hut  though  two  £:>unds 
equally  form  a  diflbnance  between  themfelves,  the 
name  is  moft  frequently  given  to  that  found  in 
partmular  which  is  nv>ft  extraneous  to  the  chords 
The  number  of  poiRble  dilfonances  is  indefinite  ; 
but  as  In  mufic  we  exclude  all  intervals  which  are 
notfonnd-in  the  fyftem  receivetl,  ihe  number  of 
diflbnances  is  reduced  to  a  very  few :  btfidcs.  in 
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Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  ftriag. 
And  hark  what  d'utwd  follows ;  each  thing  meets 
In  meer  oppugnancy*      Sink.  Tr-oihs  and  Crejf. 

piscordi  like  that  of  muGc's  various  parts, 
I>iscord  that  makes  the  harmony  of  hearts  f 
Jyiicord  that  only  this  diipote  fiiaU  bring. 
Who  heft  Oiall  love  thaduke  aad  ferve  the  kihg. 

Drydefim 

All  Batttrciai>nt  act  unkaKmn  to  thee  > 
All  chaocc,  direiftioo  which  thau  canft  not  fee ; 
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ffa^ice,  w^  csn  cnrily  Ibledt  fixxii  thdfe  few,  Tuch 
MB  ate  agreeable  to  the  fpeciesy  and  the  Mode  in 
which  we  cofiipofl*;  and  from  this  laft  number 
w«  mUft  erclnde  fuch  at  cannot  be  nfed  confift«> 
ently-with  the  rules  preictibed.  But  What  are 
thefe  rules  ?  Have  they  any  fbtrndation  in  nature* 
or  are  they  niei*4y  arbitrary  ?  This  is  wjiat  Rouf- 
f^au  has  Endeavoured* to  ,in?eftigate  aAd  to  deduce 
tvlth  more  ii%eouhy  than  fuccefSf  from  prindples 
TJttnBl)^  mechanical.  See  the  article  DisboHAMCE^ 
in  his  Mu/ical  Dt^Hcnary. 

(3.)I>)BCOiLi>;1ttthtnylliology<  SeeATs^N^i.' 
and  Iris. 

♦  ?*•  Discord,  v.  «.  [discordoy  L^tin.]  To  diCi- 
gree  ^-  not  to  fuit  witb.^Sounds  do  diftut^  and 
alter  the  onethexitlier;  rometimeft  the  one  drown* 
ing  tfteotliert  And  making  it  not  Iteard;  foiiietimes 
the  one  jarring  and  dijt&rMitg  with  the  other,  and 
making  a  con&non.  Bacon* 

•  ♦  DI3GORDANCB.  \  n./  [from  M/ecrJ)  Dif- 

•  >  •  DISCORDANCY^  3  agreement;  oppofitioo ) 
incoftiiftcncy. 

*  DISCORDANT.  v^.idi/ccrJaHj,  i^  i'ln^ 
Cwififtent  J  afc  variance  with  itfetfv--- • '  \ 

Myrrba  wasjoy'd  tiie  welconike  neWs  t6  hear, 
'  JM  dofjgM  with  guilty  the  joy  ^as^^imfittcere ; 

•  Sof  ^rariousy  fo  McoMofti  is  t&e  mind,'  : 

That  in  bur  will  a  differfent  will  we  find.  ^Dryi: 
^  OppOlite ;  bontfanou8>'«Hie  dykgrdkra  attraC" 
tioniof  fome  wandering  comets  would  certi|tniy 
dilorder  the  i%volutioQs  of  the  planets,  if  they^aj>j 
poached  too  hear  themu  Qfttyne.  i^  Iiu2ongru«^ 
ou8$  not  coirfonnabte.-*-Hither'  codEcience'it  to-' 
be  nsfierredy  if  by  a  comt>an(dn  of  thingsdbse  ikfith' 
the  rule  there  be  a  confonancy,  then  fbllow^l  the 
fenttoce  of  approbation  ^  if  difekfiah\  froih  it,  the 
iientmce  of  condemnation.  Kcd^i  OHjr.  ^  Monk, 

^jBiSIGORpA^TLY.  ai^f.  [fHdfti  Mt^damX 
i,..'tnc<iriiienlly-;  in  dt£agieen|ent  ' i^i^  ilfelfj> 
s.  Indifii^etnnciitwitJriLnbtiwr.^Twa^ngBof 
a  mtifical  rpfimment  being  ftrtick  togt«her»  mi^ddng' 
two  noiicfir  thtt  arrive  sit  the  te-  «t  the  -fiune  .time 
as. to  fefllfe^ .yield  a  ibunddifeibg  from/toitlifr  of 
lhem»  ftftd  Af  kiWere  cootpouilded  ^  both*;  mfev 
muchy  that  if  they  be  dtfctWdanii^imkA^  thnigfr 
each  of  them.,  itruck  apart  woiil^  yitid  a  pleafing^ 
^undy  yet  being  ftruck  tpgetfaertbef  li^akea  haildr 
and  trottblefaine.'inpi(e.  ioyii^  iElokwri,^  3;  ;Pet« 
THhiy ;  in  a  cdrftradftdtious,  mamicr»:  , ;      . 

DISCORDIA»  the  goddeft:  jof  difcord^;in  Pagatr 
tiieology.  See  ATBy  K^  invalid  £iti».«  : 
.  «  To  DISCOVER).  Vi  a  iditou^t,,  i^.  dk  iin&. 
cover.]  u  To  fhcw ;  tO  difcloftf)  to  brii^Jtd  li^cht  ^ 
to  makfe.vifible.  .  a.  ToeJBtiOfe  to  view*— This 
cover  of  the  coach  waa  made  with  fuch  joints^ 
that  as  thev  ifugfht,  to^avoid  the  wesitherf  pull  it 
up  dofe,  to  they  might  put  each  end  down>  and 
remain  as  difi&tiered  and  opei>-fiigbted  as  on  horle* 
back.  Sidney. — 

Cro  draw  afide  the  curtainst  and  Sfcover 

The  feveral  caiket^  to  this  noble  prince.  Shnkt 
—He  difcvvertth  deep  things  out  of  darknefs»  and 
l>ringeth  out  to  light  the  fhadow  of  death.  Jer^ 
xii.  1 1.  3.  To  fhew ;  not  to  fhelter  j  to  expole.— 
And  now  v.-iU  I  difcover  her  lewdnefs.  Hofta. — 

Law  can  difcover  fin,  but  not  remove.    Mi/t» 
4.  To  make  known  j  jiot  to  difguife  j  to  rcTeal.— 
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We  will  pafg  over  unto  thofe  men^  swd  i^wM 
difatHxr  ourfelves  unto  theln.  Ifa.  liv.  8.— 
Eve,  whq  unfeen 
Yet  ail  had  heard,  with  audible  laihent 
^t«/h>v^V  from  the  place  of  her  ret^.  mHnu 
$.  To  ken  J  to  efpy.— When  we  had  diftoiHir^d 
Cyprus,  we  left  it  oii  the  left  hand*  jldj.    6.  To 
find  out^  to  obtain  inf(iniurtion.--He  ihall  never, 
by  any  alteration  in  me,  i*i/i»wr  my  "knowledge 
of  bis  miftake.  Pitp/j  Letters.    ^.  To  dcted;  tcr 
find  though  concealed.*-* 

Up  he  fbutfl^ 
'  Difibviff^d  and  furpriz'd.  mtom 

Man  witii  ftmigth  arid  free  will  «ftn'd 
Complete,  to  have diJhfvet^-d^aiA  ntbUhM 
-  Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  fe^ming  friend.  iSk* 
tc  To  find  things  or  pfoces  hot  known  before.- 
Sdime  to  difctrkMi)^  iflttKis  fai^  dWay.      Sh^k^ 
— Sbr.  of  thhigs*    The  Gentians  mfitt^o&ed-it^ 
ing  and  gun  poWdcr.    ^4^  To^eKhfflit  %6  the. ww/ 
Some  high  cUwbing  hfll,^ 
which  t»  hi «  eye  difio^te^i  tulaw»« 
The  goodly  pmfpea;  of  fbme  fot^itn  laiidi 
Firft  feen*  of  fome  rmown^d  iheti^Hs      ' 
WiA  gilft'rhfgfpim  ilttd  txtttl^mMs  adoni'd. 


•Not  ligfit,  but  ^a^ier  d^AAsi^  ^mn 
Serv'd  only  tir^^jjc^^^f*  fights  ef  woe. 
*X)ISODYER!ABliE.  Wi  fftttttl  ^ta^l  \i 
Tijittl^vhibb.may  h^fibxgki  oQt^^T'hat  mfemt 
matter  which  is^f04rtttfnt#]bed  with  thtf  comineri 
and'tetfreftrial  mttteiv-asfiotie-lled^i^tc^HM^W 
human  Induftry :  dr  if  dtko^fabh^  diflfiBfed  tntt 
fc«f^ei^  ^ihoncft  tfi^«s^f!er  matt^e^  <ilhlier  be 
fel^itited.  ^fMbtfr^.^Revetotf<Mr'Mfej^&fRft^ 
l)ui^il9bejattMd,'>wli0re  ^(MuMttDn  di^«^ 
nwitt  w^oxAdkf^Fue^Mlf^tifSbxu.  fPM/i  iuApi 
parent  J  «xJwfed  tsfVitWi-^i^hify  ww%»^e4!sH*ri 
by^jtefean^  iad  thttikn  in  iiit  Hl^iAMcf  flftflifiMi 
but  in  an  opensovd  dSJUUent^ff  kppktf&C^f  tM^ 
irithefbtn  ^'k  hrpet»l>BM^k;^U  U  c<H*Aa»$d 
hf  afist)mH|ers,nhat  ^t{dtfcMiq>h«K  ^f  tliHefliMi 

fiohii  «Ei«tutyv^  bMI]f0  dothklg  d!r/»>^i%iM?44#ll 
lwuhr.<u2£K<^i«:Bi^(»4Ml>fliid«Wb« 
interpofition  of  any  Cloudstor  ihlfti.  Aftlfy.' 

thai^Wbairr^iinl^iitot  kmwti  Oiefmi  A  Mef 
out.— If  more  be  fwmd  out,  they  will  nolit<mi^ 
peufe  thn^Aftf^  i^aititiilMlt  Wtlt  fo"  fitter  to 
te  oaft:<inrtio^0lUEif«4-fitao««  %kcAve  dppdUObcil 
according  to  the  language  of  the  difc9'wft^i  ftem 
obfervatflitfr  .mad^  ^upaniltlsr'>K)ttlK  BhMr- 
tWt  Cape\ftf  Odod.  Hi^'  Wat  dotibM^  ift^fe 
eaiiy  times  ^  a*d  the  FdrtUgiltfitf  Weire  noi  thefiiil 
dt^i^&erers  of  thnt  mcVigstion.  jMfkAinir«if  0<^< 
ft.  A  icxni ;  one  who  mi  pat  tp  deftrty  thepefiiM 
or  number  of  an  enemy  j  fpeculator. — 

.  Hefe  iiami,  my  Jordi^  smd  fetid  dSjktwtri 
forth,  . 

.   To  know  the  namlfers  of  lOur  enemies.     Sktk* 

(1.)  *  DISCOVERY- «./.  [from  dijhtvef*]  r.  The 
atft  of  fin<Uhg  any  tlun^  hidden;-^ 

Of  all  who  fince  have  ug'd  the  opeO  fra, 

Than  the  bold  EogUfli  noae  more  fine  itfvv 
won; 
Bt^yotid  the  ye8r,and  OBt  iij^hiiH  ii'ih#  way» 
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Utef  Hftkc  £Jcowriej  where  they  fee  no  lun*  Seated  as  on  the  top  of  virtue's  hiili 

Dry  den.  Dlfcomt*  nance  her  deipis'd !                      itHidfft 

9.  The  ad  of  revealbg  or  difdofing  toy  fecret.—  *  DISCOUNTENANCER.  n./.  [from  di/coun^ 

VangB  that  appeared  amiable  by  the  light  of  dris  tenance.]  One  that  difcourages  by  cold  treatment  { 

irocidy  appear  ^  a  different  odious  hue  \h  the  one  that  depretfes  by  unfriendly  regard.— Ru-< 

dear  difcovefies  of  the  next.  Seuth. — It  would  be  mdurs  of  fcandai  and  murmurs  againit;  the  kin^ 

Becelfary  to  lay  fomething  of  the  ftate  to  ^-hich  and  his  government,  taxed  him  for  a  greater  taxci* 

'  of  his  people,  and  difcwntetiancer  of  hii  nobilit y* 


the  war  hath  reduced  us;  fuoh  a  dtjetrtyery  ought 
to  be  made  as  late  as  poflible.  Snoifi. 

(t.)  Discovery,  in  dramatic -poetry,  a  manner 
sf  unraveUing  a  plot  in  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
tomances  \  wherein,  by  Ibme  uilforefeen  accident, 
a  difocrvery  is  made  of  the  name,  fortune,  quality, 
ftcof  a  principal  perfon,  which  were  before  un^^ 
known.    See  Catastrophe,  $  %, 

*  r^  DISCOUNSEL.  V.  a.  [dis  and  eoun/eL]  To 
difluade;  to  give  contrary  advice.    Obfolete.— 

But  him -that  palmer  from  that  vanity, 
With  temperate  advice  dycoimfeiled,  Spenfef. 
(i.)  DISCOUNT.  «•/.  \dis  and  count.]  The 
liim  refunded  in  a  baigam^^^His  whole  intention 
Iras,  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  copper  money 
toi  Wood  at  a  huge  diftwnt^  and  fell  them  as 
tpell  as  he  could.  S^lft. 

(t.)  Discount,  in  comtfberce,  a  term  among 
Men,  merchants,  and  bankers.  It  is  ufed  by 
fiR>tw4>  former  on  occafion  of  their  buying  com- 
nodities  on  the  ufual  time  of  credit,  with  a  con-* 
JkioD  that  the  feller  (hall  allov^^  the  buyer  a  ceri 
laia  dtfcbiHit  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  p&  cent*  pet 
mmm^  for  the  time  for  which  the  crecfit  is  gene^ 
nUf  givcu^  upon  condition  that  the  buyer  pays 
ready  money  for  fuch  commodities^  inftead  of 
tatdng  iht  time  of  credit.  Traders  and  merchants 
alfofraquently  taking  prdmiflbry  notes  for  moneys 
doe  mryablr  to  them  Or  order  at  a  certain  time) 
mi  fametimes  having  ocoaiion  for  money  before 
the  time  is  elapfed,-  procure'  thde  notes  to  be  dif- 
counted  by  bankers  beipore  the  time  of  payment* 
Bills  of  ^change  am  siHb  dilb«ttnte4  by  bankers  \ 
M  in  this  eonfifts  on^  article  of.  the  profits  of 
bankings    See  Bank,  §  19,  lo^ 

*  Te  DISCOUNT.  ^ «?.  [fiwm  the  m>un.]  To 
ceuot  baek  i  to  pay  back  again^^       ' " 

My  lathes,  mother's,  brother's  death  t  par^ 

dons  

My  prayet^  and  p»cnance  Ihall  difeount  for  thefe. 
And  beg  ofHeav'n  to  charge^thebillon  me.-  t>rtfd. 

*  DI8COUNTENANCB.  #f./.  [<«#  and  counter 
MMff.l  Cold  treatment  %  unfavourable  a4>e^ ;  un^ 
fiiimdlyitegaxiA.— He  thought  a  Mti^e^ifiatmfendnce 
upon  thofe  perfons  Would  fupprefs  that  fpirittf 
ClarMdotK-^M^  apddentjd  mlifortunesy  'ho#  ine- 
^ritaUe  fpe^ov  were  ftill  attended  with  v«ry  appa- 
wox  dtfiountemntee.  C/^2/v»^4;?)»7^lA'ekpe<ftatibn  of 
the  hour  of  judgment,,  he  patiently  bears  all  the 
difficulties  o£dut^,i  and  the  SJh6mUfnance  he  meets 
With  from  -^  wicked  and  prophahe  worlds'  R^i'.rJ, 

^  T^  Dtscoi/HTBiiANCE.  v.  A.  [Jiti  and  cowite- 
«••«.]  -1.  To  diilcourage  by  cold  treatment.— 
UnwiUing  *th^  wene  to<  dtfcoUMcnnnce  any  man 
wl^.waa  wdihig  to  ferve  tSem*  aarcnd9n.^Tlie 
truly  upright  judge  will  always  count<inanee  rightf 
ViA  dljimkt^matce  wiQT\S''^»MerSury4  a.  To  a^ 
baih ;  to  put  to  ihaaie.^—  *j  ; 

Wiidom  in  difooarfe  with  her^ 
Lofts  SJctkftt'mandd^Bnd'Vkke  folly  fhews.  Atiff. 
How  would  one  look  from  his  m^^eitic  brow. 
Vol.  \lh  Part  h 


Bacon, 

•  To  DISCOURAGE,  v.  ai  Idecoutagef,  Fr* 
dls  iand  coura^,]  i.  To  deprefs|  to  deprive  o^ 
confidence;  to  dgeftj  to  daftardike.— I  might 
neither  encourage  the  rebels  infolence,  nor  di/cou* 
ra^theproteftants  loyalty  and  patience.  K.  CharL 
— The  apoftle  with  great  zeal  ajfiou^agcj  too  un- 
reafonable  a  prefumption.  Rogerj.  a.  To  deter  J 
to  fright  from  any  attempt  •  with^w  before  the 
thine.— Wherefore  Mfccku-a^e  ytf  the  heart  of  the 
children  of  Ifrael  from  gomg  Over  into  the  land  ? 
Numbers.  3.  It  is  irregularly  ufed  by  Temple^ 
with  to  before  the  following  word. — lou  may 
keep  your  beauty  and  your  health,  unlefs  you  de-t 
ftroy  them  yourfelf,  or  dUcourage  them  to  ftsf 
with  you,  by  ufing  them  ill.  Temple. 

•  DISCOURAGEMENT.  »./  [from  dtfan^ 
rage.]  T.  The  ad  of  deterring,  or  depreffing  hope. 
%*  Determent ;  that  which  deters  from  any  thing : 
virith  flym  — Amonjgft  other  impediments  of  any 
Hiventions,  it  is  nohef'  of  the  meaneft  difccurage^ 
ments,  that  they  art  fo  generally  derided  by  com- 
mon opinion.  IfiAtw/.^^The  books  read  at  fchoola 
and  colleges,  are  full  of  incitements  to  virtue^  and 
difcoura^ements  from  vice.  S<wift*  3.  The  caufe 
of  depreflion,  or  fear  i  with  /o,  leis  properly. — 
To  things  we  w6uld*  have  them  learn,  the  great 
and  only  difcoWager^ient  h  that  they  are  called  to 
them.  LockeA 

•  DISCOURAGER. »./.  [from  4/fw>'/7jAl  One 
that  imprelfes  diffidence  and  teh^r.— Moft  men 
in  ycftrs,  as  they  are  generally  difcoitragers  of 
youth,  are  like  old  trees,  which  being  pa'ft  bear* 
ing  themfelves,  \^ill  fuffer  no  young  plants  to  flou«> 
rifli  beneath  them.  Pope. 

(i.)  •  DISCOURSE,  n.fi  {dlfctturU  Pr.  difi 
eurjhsi  Lat  ]  t.  The  z€t  of  the  underftanding,  by 
which  it  palfes  from  premifes  to  confequences.— * 
By  reafon  of  that  original  weakneft  ift  the  inftru- 
ments,  wRhout  which  the  underftanding  part  is 
not  able  in  this  world,  by  i^i/fwWf  to  work,*  the 
very  conceit  of  painfulnefs  is  a  bridle  to  ftay  us« 
Hboker.*^ 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  fuch  large  d\fcourfe^ 
"  Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 

That  capability  and  godlike  reafon 
-  To  ruft  in  us  unusM.  ShakcJ^eare* 

— The  ad  of  the  mind  which  cpniiefts  propofi- 
tions,  and  deduceth  conclufions  from  them,  the 
fchools  call  d\fcoitr/c ;  and  we  fhall  not  mifcal  it, 
if  we  name  it  realon.  Olan^iUe.  2.  Cohverftition ; 
natural  iriteit*ourfe  of  language ;  talk.—He  wax- 
eth  wiifer  than  himfelf  more  by  an  hour's  ^fcourfe, 
than  by  a  day's  meditation*  Bacon.-^, 

In  thy  dsfcomfe,  if  thou  deBte  to'pleafe. 

All  ftich  is  courteous,-  ufeful,.  hew  or  ivitty ; 
U(5^ilnefs  comes  by  labour,  wit  by  eafe, 

Coultefy  grows  in  court,  news  in  the  city. 

lierDeTTt 
Z.  Effufion  of  language  j  fpeech.— Topical  and  fu- 

IfgHfeed  by  CjOOg  ipcrficial 


i^ficial  arguments,  of  which  there  is  (lore  to  be 
found ton  both  fides,  BlUng  the  head  with  variety 
of  thoughts,  and  the  inouth  with  copious  Jifiourfif 
fcrve  only  to  amufe  the  underftin.i.n^  and  enter- 
tain  company., X*ci<.  4*  A.  treatife  ;  a  differta- 
tion  either  written  or  uttpred.— The  difcourfe  here 
is  about  ideasy  which  he  fays,  are  realUiiogs,  and 
feen  in  God.  Locke* — Plutarch,  in  his  dlfcourje  u- 
pon  garrulity,  commends  the  fidelity  <jf  the  com*^ 
panions  of  U.yffes.  Popes  Odfjfrj* 

(a.)  Discourse.  See  Comversation*  Dif- 
courfe  differs  firom  converfation  in  this,  that  the. 
former  means  a  converfatio^  limited  td  a  paiticu- 
iar  fubjed,  whereas  the  latter  is  ufed  for  any  ge- 
neral intcrcourfe  of  fentimetJts  upon  anjr  fubjed 
wliatever. 

(i.J  •  To  Discourse-  v.  a.  [frorti  the  noun.l 
To  treat  of;  to  talk  over;  'to  difcufs.r- 
Oo  with  us  into  the  abbey  here^ 

And  let  us  there  at  large  difcourfe  all  ouf  for- 
tunes. Sbak. 

(a.)*  To  Discourse,  v. ;i.  [firofrii  the  noun.] 
.  1.  To  tt-eat  of;  to  Ulk ;  to  relate.— 

How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prffoncr  ? 

Difcourfe^  I  pr^ythee^  on  this  turret's  top.  $haL 
Of  various  things  difcourfing  as  he  pafsM, 

Anchifes  hither  bends.  Drfdfn, 

a.  To  treat  upon  in  a  folemivor  fet  manner. — ^^The 
general  maxims  we  are  difcourfing.oi  are  not  knowa 
to  children,  ideots,  and  a  great  part  of  mankind!^ 
Locke.  3*  To  reafon  ;  to  pafs  from  premifes  io 
confequences. — 

And  yrt  the  pow'rs  of  her  difcourfing  thoughts^ 

I^rort  the  colledtion  isi  a  diverfe  thing.    Dov/cja 

♦  DISCOURSER.  n.f  [frcnl  difcourfe.']  u 
A  fpeaker ;  aii  haranguer. — 

The  traft  of  every  thing 
Would  by  a  good  difiourfer  lofe  fome  life,  .  . 
'  Which  adtion's  felf  was  tongUe  to.  Sifah 

a.  A  writer  on  any  fubjed ;  a  diil^rtator. — Phi.s 
lologers  and  critical  difcourfersy  whp  look  beyond 
the  obvious  exteriors  of  things,  will  not  be  angry 
at  our  narrower  explorations.  Brown. — But  it^ 
feems  to  me,  that  fuch  difcourfers  do  reafon  upon 
fhort  views,  and  a  very  moderate  compafs  of 
thought.  S<tvift. 

♦  DISCOURSIV£./ii/y.  [from  Jifiourfe.]  i.  Pat 
fUig  by  intermediate  ftops  from  premifes  to  con« 
fequences.— 

Thcf  foul 
Reafon  receives,  and  reafon  is  her  being, 
Dijeourfivcf  or  intuitive ;  difcourfe.  ' 
Is  often  yours,  the  latter  is  moft  oiirs.    Mi/ion. 
a.  Containing  dialogue;   interlocutory.— The  e- 
pic  is  every  where  interlaced  with  diaiogue  or  dif' 
courjj'ue  fcenes.  Dryden, 

♦  DISCOURTEOUS,  adj.  [dis  and  courteous.^ 
Uncivil ;  uncomplaifaut ;  defedive  in  good  man- 
ners.— He  refolved  to  unhorfe  the  firft  difcourUout 
knii^ht  he  fhould  meet.  Moiteux*s  Don  ^uixoite. 

♦  DISCOURTEOUSLY,  adj.  [from  difcourte^ 
cujt^    Uncivilly;  rudely. 

♦  DISCOURTESY,  n.  /.  {dU  and  oourteoujA 
Incivilly ;  rudcnefs ;  ad  of  difrefpedt.— A9.  ir 
cheaifulnefs  had  been  tedioufnefs,  and  good  en- 
tertainment had  been  tUmed  to  difcourie/jj  he 
would  ever  get  himfelf  alone.  Sidnej.'^ 


)         D  I  a 

Be  calm  in  ai^uing.;  for  fieixenefs  maW  ' 
ErjTor  a  fault,  and  truth  difcourtejy.  Herbert. 
.  *  DISCOUS.&^V  [from  dijcuij  liat]  Broad  > 
flat ;  wide.  Ufed  by  botanifts  to  denote  the  mid* 
die,  plain,  and  fiat  part  of  fume  flowers,  fuch  a» 
the  flos  folis.  ^c.  putney. 

•  DISCREDIT.  H.f.  VdeeredHer,  French.]    Ig. 
nomin  Jr  5 .  reproach  )  lower  degree  '.^  infancy ;  dif-' 
gr^ce ;  imputatiotf  of  a  fault.— Had  I  been  the 
finder-out  of  the  fecret,  it  would  not  have  reliih-  , 
ed  among  many  other 'i/i/rrMi//.   Shak.-rl^^en 
will  ever  live  like  rogue<,  and  not  fall  Io  voit» 
but  be  lazy^  and  then  certify  over  their  country  1 
to  the  difcredit  of  a  plantation.  Bacon^ — That  tbejr  \ 
may  quit  their  morals  without  any  ^^r^i7  to  tbri^ 
^otelleduals^  they  fly  to  feveral  Hale,  trite,  pitiful 
objections  and  cavils.  Sotah.  • 

♦  To  Discredit,  v.  a.  [deerediierf  Ft.]  i.  Td 
deprive  of  credibility ;  to  make  not  trufted.— He  1 
had  fram'd  ^o  hiiftfelf  many  deceiving  promifes  of  | 
life,  which  I  have  difcredited  to  bim,  and  now  it  j 
he  refolved  to  die,  Sbak.  %.  to  difgrace ;  to  brisf  ^ 
reproach  upon ;  .to  Ihame ;  to  make  lefs  reputable  | 
or  honourable. --You  had  left  unfeen  a  wondecfii^i 
piece  of  work,  whlqb  not  to  have  been  blaft  vjtb^ 
al,  would  have  diffr^ditedyxm,  ibak* — He  is  oook] 
mended  that  mak^s  a.favhig  voyage,  and  leafti^, 
credits  his  travels.;  who  returns  Uie  fame  nun  ' 
wenttf  fiotton* — Without  care  our  beft  adi 
will  lofe  much  of  their  influence,  and  our  vii 
will  be  often  difcredited  wirh  the  appearance  oC  t^i 
vil.  Rogfrsi  3i  To  diftrUft  i  not  to  credit ;  not  ttri 
h6ld  certainw  .         .  :\ 

*  DISCREtT.  adj.  [diferet,  Fr.]  i.  Prudent  |j 
eircumfpe^ ;  cautious ;  fober ;  iiot  ra(h  ;  not  pRtI 
cipitant;  not  carelefs;  riot  hardly  adventurous.*^! 
Honeftj  difcreet^  quiet,  and  godly  learned  nleiH  I 
will  not  be  withdrawn  by  you.  Whiigjift% — 

Lefs  fearful  than  difereety 
Vou  love  the  fuodameAial  part  of  ftate, 
More  than  you  doubt  the  eliaf!|^  of  t«      5ifffe 

To  elder  years  to  be  difereei  and  grave,         i 

Then  to  old  age  maturity  ihe  gave^      Iknbtm*  \ 

i,  Modeft  ;  not-  fortvard^    Not  well  authoritecb  I 

Dear  yoifth,  by  fortune  favoured,  bat  by  Lent 
Alas  I  not  £avour'd  lefs,  be  ftill  as  now 
Difereet.  TbmfBH^* 

♦  DlSCREfiTLY.  tf<^-t^.  [from  iff/riwi.]  ftu- 
dently ;  cautioufly ;  circnmfpedly.— 

Poets  lofe  half  the  praife  they  fhouki  have  gol» 
■     Could  it  ^  known  what  they  i^>nr/(ir  bJot. 

Waikr. 
■—.The  labour  of  obedience^  ]oyalty,-and  (ubje(> 
tion,  is  no  more^  but  for  a  man  honetiy  and  i^ 
creeth  to,tit  ftill.  South. —  -    . 

*  DISCREETNESS,  n.  ,.  ftom  [disireet.]  The 
quality  of  being  difcreet ;  difcretion. 

^  DISCREPANCE,  n.  t.  [discrepantia,  Latioi] 
Difference;  contrariety;  difegTccmcnt*^Diver6- 
ty  of  education,  and  dtstrepancyoi  thofe  principles 
wherewith  meii  are  at  firft  imbued,  and  wherein 
all  our  after  reafonings  are  foundtd.'jUrii>^^ 
to  K.  Digby. 

♦  DISCREPANT,  fidj.  [du€rtpamt  LatJ  Dif- 
ferent; difagreeing;  conttatfir. 

(i.)  *  DISCRETE*  adj.  [dsureUUf  Lat.]  i.  Dif- 

tin^  f  disjoined }  not  contioQoua.^i)if«r<»  qu«°* 

....  N  i«T 
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fity,  or  difimnfi  iiidiTidual8«  ^re  meafunxl 
sufflber,  without  any  breaking  continuity^  that 
is,  ID  things  that  have  continuity,  as  continued 
ijuanttty  and  motion.  Haiet  Ort/^n  of  Mankind* 
s.  Disjundive ;  as,  /  rrjign  my  life^  hut  not  ntf 
JnwttTf  is  a  discrete  propofitiun.  3.  Discrete 
PKOFORTiON  is  whcH  the  ratio  between  two  pairs 
of  numbers  or  qoantities  is  the  fame ;  but  there 
is  not  the  fame  proportion  betiyceo  all  the  four : 
thui,  6 :  S  : :  3  1 4*  Harris* 

(].)  DiscRFTC*  or  Disjunct  paopoETiON» 
may  be  thus  illqftrated:  in  the  above  eKample, 
(^  I.  drf.  3.)  the  ratio  between  3 : 6  is  the  fame 
as  that  between  8  :  169  and  therefore  the  num- 
bers are  proporttpnai :  but  it  is  only  difcretely  or 
disjuflAly,  for  3  is  not  to  6  as  6  to  8 ;  that  is,  the 
|>ropoitien  is  broken  off  t>ct ween  $  and  3,  and  is 
not  continued  as  in  the  following  continual  prt> 
portionals,  3  : 6 : :  zi :  14* 

.  •  To  Dt 8 CRETE.  V.  a.  [diuretutt  Latin.]  To 
feparate ;  to  difcontinue.-^As  for  its  diaphaneity, 
it  enjoyeth  that  molt  eminently ;  as  haring  its 
earthy  and  iaiinous  parts  fo  esadly  refolved.  that 
its  body  is  ieft  imporous*  and  not  diicrefed  by  ar 
tomicai  terminations.  Br^wn* 

[t.)  •DISCRETION.  ».  J.  [fromdijcreiio,  Lat,] 
i.  Prudence ;  kzipwledge  to  govern  or  dire^  one's 
ielf ;  (kill ;  wife  naanagement. — Nothing  then  was 
iiifther  thought  upon  for  the  manner  of  gorera- 
iog ;  but  all  permitted  unto  their  ¥rifdom  and  ^- 
tntion  which  were  tp  rule.  Hooker. — It  is  not  good 
that  children  ihould  know  any  wickednefs :  old 
ibiks  hare  di^trttion^  and  know  the  world.  Sbak*r^ 
The  pleafure  of  commanding  our  paifioM  is  to  be 
preferred  before  any  fenfual  pleafore ;  iwcaufe  it 
is  the  pleafure  of  wifdom  and  diuretion.  Tiiktton. 
—There  is  no  talent  io  ufeful  tqwardy'rifing  in 
ihe  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of  the 
reach  of  fortune,  than  hscretionf  a  fpecies  of  low- 
er prudence.  S<wift*  %.  Liberty  of  a^ing  at  plear 
iinie;  uncontrolled^  and  unconditional  power; 
u^  he  fu^t^nders  at  ^cretion\  that  i^  without 
ftipulatioo. 

(a.)  DisCRCTiOH,  §  I.  def,  u  is  a  quality  which 
among  many  more  Hiining  ones  in  the  mind  of  man, 
is  the  moft  uieful ;  it  gives  a  value  to  all  the  reft, 
by  fctting  then)  at  work  io  their  pro|ier  times 
and  places,  and  turning  them  to  the  advantage  of 
the  perioD  who  poflefles  them.  Without  difcre- 
tion  learning  is  pedantry^  and  irtt  impertinence; 
virtue  ilfelf  appears  like  weaknefs  9  the  beft  parts 
only  qualify  a  man  tp  be  more  fprightly  in  errors, 
and  adive  to  his  own  prejudice.  Difcretion  not 
.only  makes  a  mian  mafter  of  his  own  parts,  but  of 
thoie  of  othq:  n^en.  Th^  diicreet  man  finds  out 
the  talents  of  tboie  be  coaverfes  with,  and  knows 
how  to  apply  them  to  their  proper  ufcs.  Accoid- 
•inglyy  if  we  look  into  particular  communities  and 
divifions  of  men,  we  Riay  dbkrve  that  it  ia  the 
difereet  masN  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor 
the  brave,  who  guides  the  conver&tion,  and  gives 
■eafures  to  the  fociety.  A  man  with  great  ta- 
lents, but  void  of  difcretion,  is  like  Polyphemus 
in  the  fible,  ihtmg  and  blindt  endued  with  an  ir- 
tpiiftible  force,  which  far  want  of  fight  is  of  no 
ttfe  to  him.  Though  a  man  hat  all  other  perfec- 
tions, and  wants  diicretion,  he  will  be  of  no  great 
€oiifcquence*in  the  world  j  but  if  he  bas  this  fin- 
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by  gJc  talent  in  perfedion,  and  but  a  common  (hare 
of  others,  he  may  do  what  he  pleafes  in  his  par- 
ticular  ftation  of  life.-^It  is  proper,  however,  to 
diftiaguiih  between  difcretion  and  cimning,  the 
latter  bein^  the  accompiiOiment  only  of  little^ 
mean,  ungenerous  minds^'  Difcretion  points  out 
the  nobleft  ends  to  us,  and  purfues  the  moft  lau- 
dable methods  of  atUtning  them';  cunning  has 
only  private  felfifti  ends,  and  itiaks  at  nothjng 
which  may  make  them  fucceed.  Difcretion  has 
i^rge  and  extended  views^  and,  like  a  welKlormed 
eye,  commands  a  whole  hnri^n:  cunning  is  a 
kind  of  Ihort-fightcdnefs,  that  difcovers  ihe  mi- 
nuteft  obfe^s  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not 
able  to  difcem  things  at  a  diftance.  Difcretion, 
the  more  it  is  difcovered,  gives  the  greater  autho- 
rity to  the  penfon  who  poflefles  it :  cunning  when 
it  is  once  deteded,' lofes  its  force,  and  makes  a 
man  incapable  of  bringing  about  even  thofe  events 
vhicbhe  might  have  done,  had  he  pafl'ed  oijly  for 
,a  plain  man.  Difcretion.  is  the  perfeAion  of  rea^ 
Ibn,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties  of  life ; 
cunning  is  a  kind  of  infiina,  that  only  looks  out 
^fter  our  immediate  intereft  and  welfare.  Dii'- 
pretion  is  only  found  in  men  of  ftrong  fenfe  and 
good  underftanding:  cunning  is  often  tobemet  with 
ip  brutes themfelves,  and  in  perfons  who  are  but 
.the  feweft  removes  fVom  them.  Infliort,  cunning 
ia  only  tb?  mimic  of  difcretioo,  and  may  pafs  upon 
weak  men,  in  the  fame  manner  as  vivacity  is  of* 
ten  miftaken  for  wit,  and  gravity  for  wifidom. 

♦  DISCRET'IONARY.  adj.  ffrom  discretion.'} 
Left  at  targe;  unlimited,  unre&rainedw-*-A  dea- 
con may  have  a  difpenfation  for  entering  into  or- 
ders before  he  ia  twenty*three  years  of  age,  and  i| 
is  discretionary  in  the  bifliop  to  admit  him  to  that 
order  at  what  time  he  thinks  fit.  JyJi/fe."-The 
mayor  being  a  peribn  of  confummate  eatperience, 
was  inverted  with  a  dijcretiwary  power ►  Tatler. 

*  DISCRETIVE.  adj.  [discretus^  Lat.]  1.  [In 
logick.]  Diseretiw  propofitions  are  fucb  whereiu 
various,  and  feemingly  oppoiite  judgments  are 
made,  whofe  variety  or  diftindion  is  noted  by  the 
particles,  but^  thoK  yef^  &c.  as,  tra'otllers  mny 
change  their  climati  but  not  their  temper  :  Job  nyns 
patient  tho'  his  grief  was  great,  ffatts.  ».  ( In 
grammar.]  Dijcretive  diftindtions  are  fuch  as  im- 
ply oppofition ;  as,  not  a  man,  but  a  beofl. 

•  DJSCRIMIN ABLE.  adj.  [from  discriminate. \ 
Diftinguiftiable  by.oiit wMcd  marks  cr  tokens.  l>i&^ 

*  To  piSCf^IMlNATE.  V.  a.  [discrimino,  Im\ 
I.  To  mark  with  notes  of  difference ;  to  diftin- 

-gui(h  by  certain  tokens  from  another.— Oyfters 
and  cockles  and  mufcles,  which. move  not«  have 
no  discriminate  fex.  Bacon jr-Tht  r%ht  hand  is  c*«i. 
crimmcted  from  the  left  by  a  natural,  -neccflaty, 
and  never  to  be  confounded  diftindlion.  South. — 
Althoiigh  the  features  of  his  countenance  be  on 
reafon  of  obedience,  yet  they  may  ferve  to  discri- 
mtinate  him  from  anyot^er  pcfon,  whom  fhe  is  not 
to  obey.  Stillingfieet. -^There  may  be  ways  of  dts- 
criminating  the  voice;  as  by  acuteiiefs  and  gra- 
vity, the  fevf  ral  degrees  of  nfing  and  falling  from 
one  tons- •or  note  to  another.  Holder.  2.  To  fr- 
ied or  feparate  from  others.— You  owe  little  lefs 
for  what  you  are  not,  than  for  what  you  are,  to 
that  discriminating  mcrpy,  to  which  alone  you  o^e 


your  exemption  from  miferies.  JBojIc. 
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•   •  DISCWMINATENESS,  n.i   _ 
im^a/tf.]    Diftindnefs;  marked  difference.  DtS. 

•  *  DISCRI>UNATION.  ».  s.  Ifrom  ^unmi^ 
patiof  Jbatin.]  i.  The  ftate  of  being  diftinguiOi- 
pd  from  other  peribna  or  things. — There  is  a  re- 
l^erence  to  be  fhpwed  them  on  the  account  of  their 
4itsrimmati^  from  other  places,  and  the  feparar 
tion  for  facred  ufe«.  StilUnf^et,  ».  The  aa  of 
dtftipguifhiog  one  from  another;  dlftindion ;  dif- 
ference put.— A  iatire  (hoald  expofe  nothiu($  but 
ivbac  i»  corrigible,  and  makes  a  due  dhtrimination 
))etw^n  thot'e  that  are.  and  tbofe  who  are  not 
the  proper  objedts  of  it.  Addison's  Speaator.-^^f 
that  prudent  discrimination  made  between  the  o^ 
fenders  {^different  degreci»  he  obliges  thofe  whom 
be  has  diftinguilhed  as  objeds  of  mercy. 
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[from  dheri"  is  fometimes,  peitiaps  not  impxoperiy,  wii£beniE/& 
r0tf^«v.-^  There  is  a  iandity  of  foul  and  body,  of 
more  efficacy  fur  the  receiving  of  divine  triiths» 
than  the  greateft  pretences  to  dtfeutjinte  demoikk 
(tration.  Mvr^s  Diwtu  Diaiogttej.-^Then  hath 
been  mucb  difpute  touching  the  knowledge  of 
brutes,  whether  they  have  a  kind  of  tUfcnrfive  fa« 
culty,  which  fome  call  reafbn.  Hmle^ 
-  *  DISCURSIVELY,  a^.  [from  di/eurjve.^ 
By  due  gradation  of  argument.-^  We  have  a  prin* 
ciple  within,  viiiereby  we  think*  and  we  know 
we  think;  whereby  we  do  difaajiyelyy  and  by  way 
of  ratiociniition,  deduce  one  tning  trom  another. 
Hale. 

*  DISURSORY.  adj.  [from  Sfetafir,  Lat.]  Ar. 
guxnental;  rational, 

(1.)  *^ DISCUS.  n.f.  ILatin.]  A  quoit  |  a  heavy 


,      Ad-' 

dison's  Frteiydder,    3.  The  marks  of  difttnaion.-<k        _,     ^ ,  —  -^ ,  __ 

^ake  heed  of  abetting  any  factions,  or  apply ii^g    piece  of  iron  thrown  in  '.he  ancient  fports.— 
pny  pubiick  discrintinatiotjj  in  matters  of  religion.  From  Eiatreus'  ftrong  «rm  the  di/a4S  flies, 

JCing  CVjar/ri.— I^etters  arife  from  the  ftrft.  original        And  fings  with  unmatch'd  force  along  the  flci 
dUcriminatioru  of  voice,  by  way  of  articulation, 
.vrhereby  the  ear  if  able  to  judge  and  obferve  the 
ditferences  of  vocal  founds.  Holder. 

*  Dlt^CRIMINATI  VE.  ai(;.  Ifrom  diftriminate.] 
I.  That  which  makes  the  mark  of  diftindion; 
charadcriftical.— The  only  ftanding  tcft,-  and  di/* 
cnminaieoe  cbaraderiftick  of  any  nsetal  or  mineral, 
ihuft  be  fought  for  in  the  conftituent  parts  of  it. 
iVoodvtard.  3.  That  which  obferves  diftindion. 
*^Di/(riminati'ue  Providence  knevir  before  the  na- 
ture and  courfe  of  all  things.  Afow. 


*  DISCIUMINOUS.  adj.  from.di/criment  Lat.1 
Dangerous;  haza:dou8.  Not  ufvi^. — Any  kind 
pf  {pitting  of  blood  imports  a  very  drfirimindtu 

'ftate,  unleis  it  happens  upon  the  gaping  of  a  vein 
opened  by  a  plethory.  Baryfy. 

*  DISCUBITORY.  adh  {dlfeiibHorrAs,  Latin,] 
Fitted  tq  the  pofture  of  leaning.-^ After  bathing 
they  retired  to  bed,  and  rcfreftied  themi'elves  with 
a  repait ;  and  fo  that  cuftom,  by  degrees,  changed 
their  cubiculary  beds  into  diJfMitoru.  Bt9<ivn, 

'^DISCUMBENC  Y. «./.  Idi/awilens,  Lat.]  The 
^<ft  of  leaning  at  meat,  after  the  ancient  manner. 
'V-The  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  .the  cuftom  of 
di/cumheney  at  meals,  which  was  U{>on  their  Jdit 
tide  I  for  fo  their  right  hand  was  free  and  ready 
for  all  fervices.  JBnwfi, 

*  Tq  DISCUMBER.  V  «.  [dU  an4  rumifri]  To 
difengage  from  any  tiv>ublefome  weight ;  to  dlfcn- 
j;age  from  impediment.^--- 

His  Umba  dt/tumUr*dof  the  clinging  veft. 
He  binds  the  iacrcd-ciniShirc  round  his  breaili 

*  To  DISCURE.  V.  a.  [/irrQwrfr,  French.j  To 
.  difcover ;  to  reveal^    A'  word  perhaps  peculiar  to 

I  will,  if  plcafe  you  it  iifcKre^  aff^y ' 
To  cafe  you  of  th^t  ill.    •  Fayj  Qvgttu 

*  DISCURSIVE,  adii  ydifaofifi  French,  from 
di/eurro,  Latin. >  i.  Moving. here  ami  there |  re* 
lung  5  defttitory.— Some  noifes  hWp  fwep :  as  the 
blowing  of  tlw  wind,  and  the  tr»o,l<Hng  of  water  x 


ficiet. 

Pope's  Od^cy, 

(x.)  Discus,  inantiquity,  §  u  See  Disc,  N^  i. 

(3.)  Discus,  in  botany.    See  Botany,  Ghjfa* 

ty.    It  generally  conlifts  of  foaali  florets,  witn  a 

hollow  regular  petal.  It  is  commonly  furrounded 

by  large,  plain,  or  flat,  tongue*fliaped  petals,  in 

the  circumference  or  margin ;  as  in  daify,  ground* 

fel,  and  leopard^s  bane:  fometimes  the  circum* 

ference  is  naked«  as  in  cotton-weed  and  fome  fpe» 

ciea  of  colt's  foot. 

♦  To  DISCUSS.  V.  a.  [difcutioj  difcuffwn^  Lat.} 
1.  To  examine;  to  ventilate;  to  clear  bydifi^ci* 
fition. — We  are  to  difeufi  only  thofe  general  cxcep* 
tiorts  which  have  been  taken.  Hooker* — ^His  u&ge 
was  to  ooromit  the  diftvffing  of  caufes  privately  to 
perfons  learned  in  the  laws.  AyMfe^^^ 

.  This  knotty  point  fhould  you  and  I  difndjf 
Or  tell  a  tale?  j^, 

a.  To  difperie :  commonly  applied  to  a  humour 
or  fwelling.-vMany  xrti  were  wfed  to  i^ctt/s  the 
beginnings  of  new  ziSs^ioa,  fPbtton,  3,  To  break 
to  {Pieces.—- Coniider  the  three  fold  efie^  of  Jupi» 
ter's  trifulk,  to  bum,  di/cufff  and  terel>rate.  Btwvn* 
.  «  DISCUSSER,  n.  f,  [from  Sfcnft.\  He  tfait 
diibufles ;  an  examiner. 

.  (i.)t  DISCUSSION.  j>./.  [from  ^^/.]  i. 
Diiquiiition ;  examiBation ;  ventilation  cf  a  qud^ 
.tion.--^Tnith  camto^  be  found  without  ibme  I»» 
bour  and  intention  of  the  mind,  and  the  thooghft 
dwelling  a  confiderable  time  upOn  the  ibrvey  astf 
dtfc^fficn '  of  each  particular.  Strnth.-r 

Various  df/atfictu  te^r  our  heated  brain  > 
Opinions  often  tiim';  ftill  doubts  remain  $ 
Andwherindulgesthoughtyincreafespain.  Pritf< 
In  furgery.]  Difcuffim  or  refolutioin  is  nothing 


elfe  but  breathing  out  the  humoiirs  by  Infeitfibte 
tranfpiraliott.  Wtfivifou  ■ 
'  (s.)  Discussion,  in  matters  of  litersttr^  fif< 
niftes  the  clear  treadng  of  or  acrguing  any  particur 
lur  point  o#  problem,  io  as  to  overdame  the  difffr 
cultics  with  which  it  is  embarrafled. 
♦DISCUaSIVBi  <i^/.  LftDmdLyh^.]  Having  t^ 

they  n^ove  a  gentle  attention,  and  whalfo^cr  nu)*  r  power  to  difcufs  or  difperlb  ar.y  noipcus  matter* 
ntft  attention,  without  too  much  iahour,  ikilleth        (t.)  *  DISCUTIUKT.  n.  /.  [dtftutkns,  Utinji 
the  natural  ^nd  di/curfive  motion  .of  the  fpirits,    A  medicine  tliat  has  power  to  repel  or  drive  back 
J^acon.    2.  Proceetling  by  regular  gradatio»  frwn  .  the  ma  j.er:of  tumoitrs  in  tlie  blood.  It  fometimes 
wxmifcsto  CQnfequaicet? ;  argumtmtative*    This    mts^nsthefiimeascarmin^e.  ^w^jf.— Thef^ 
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ligiariflngfioBithdfe  require  to  be  treated,  in 
tbnr  bc^inniDgy  with  moderate  repdlents  aadMf" 
ttAentt*  Wtjenunu 

(».)  Ds$cirTisiiT8»  in  furgcryv  an  fuch  cKter«> 
mi  fcmedieg  as,  by  their  fulrtilty,  diflblve  or  dif* 
perfe  a  ftagoating  or  ooa^^iUated  fluid  in  9Jbj  part 
uf  the  body. 

*  DISDAIN.  «•/.  \Utgiiiih  italiau.]  Contempt; 
ficora;  contemptuous  anger;  imiignationw~Chil> 
dien  being  haughty  through  iifdain  and  want  of 
Dittturey  do  ftain  the  nobility  of  their  kindred. 

Bat  agaipft  yon,  ye  Greeks*  ye  cowand  train» 
Oodal  bow  my  ioui  is  mov'd  with  juAJi/damJ 

P^j  Odyffey. 

*  70  Di9l>Ai!f .  <ir«  A  \,ieiagn§fs  French.}  To 
Ckto  ;  to  coaflder  as  unworthy  of  one's  charader. 
—There  is  nothing  fo  great  which  I  wiU  fear  to  do 
for  you ;  nor  nothing  fo  finally  which  I  will  iifdiun 
to  do  for  you.  Sidney • 

«  DISDAINFUL,  adj.  [M/Jahi  »ad /uiL]  Con- 
tanptuous ;  haughtily  Icomful ;  imHgnant.p— There 
inll  come  a  time  when  three  words,  uttered  )Kith 
cbarity  and  meekneis,  fliall  receive  a  far  mora  blef. 
fid  reward,  than  thtee  thonfand  volnmes,  written 
with  d^a^M/W  iharpnefs  of  wit.  Hooker.-^ 
The  queen  is  obftinate» 

Stobbom  to  iuftice^  apt  t'accufe  hf 

OifdainfMi  to'  be  tried  hft,  Shak^fpeare. 

But  thofe  I  can  accttfe,  I  can  forgive : 

Bymygrfj^UaijI^filaicekrtthemKve.   Dryden. 

•DISDAINFULLY,  adiu  (from  d'tfdainfid.'] 
Contemptuonfly ;  with  haughty  fcom;  with  in- 
4%02tton.r-»It  is  not  to  infult  and  domineer,  to 
look  dyUainfiilhft  and  revile  imperioufly,  that  pro> 
enres  efte«m  from  any  one»  S^uth, 

•DISDAINFULNESS.  «./.  [from  df/damfu/.] 

Owtempt ;  contemptuoufnefs^  haughty  fcom. — 

Can  I  fotf^f  when  tiiey  in  prifon  placing  her. 

With  fweUmg  heart,  in  fpite  and  due  Mfdainfid- 

She  hiy  for  de«U  'tiU  I  helpM  with  unlacing  her. 
^  Sidney* 

DISDIACLASTIC  cutstal,  in  natural  hifto- 
>7«  a  name  giwn  by  Bartholine  and  fonie  others 
to  the  pelhicid  foAile  fubftance,  motft  ufuaSy  calU 
€d,  fhrni  the  place  whence  it  was  firit  brought,  /- 
^^^rx/^h  though  properly  it  is  no  cryftal  at 
jUt  U*  a  due  pellucid  fpar,  called  by  Dr  HiU, 
^i^  (tisit^f  fianOMop^ieAim.  See  C&ystal, 
W  IL}  i— ill. 

(i.}PISOIAPASON,  or  Bisdiapasow,  ismn- 
fie,  a  compound  coocord^  deferibed  by  F.  Parrtn, 
m  the  quadruple  ratio  of  4  J  x,  or  8:  a. 

(i.)Disi>iAPA60N  DiAVKHTt,  a  coocord  in  a 
fextupk  rttio  of  I  :  6. 

(3»)I>i8DiAPAsoK  oiTONB,  a  oompound  con* 
rowmce  in  the  proportiof^  of  so  :  «• 

(40I>I*1>IA?ASOR     »'EMt-DrA?ElfTE)    a    COffl- 

potand  concord  in  the  proportion  of  i6  ?  3. 

(5*)  I>isDt APAMii  sBMNOiTOKE,  a  compound 
^^^ncort  in  the  proportion  of  34  :  5. 

(!-)•  DISEASE.  »./.  [dij  and  ea/e.'  Diikero. 
ptt'jmaladyj  ftcknefe;  morbid  ftate.-And  Afa 
*•  *J*  ♦biity  and  ninth  year  of  his  wign  was  dii:. 
•WW  hi  hie  feet,  and  his  dijivtfe  was  exceeding 
P^',  and  in  his  di/enfe  he  fought  not  to  the 
♦<on*i  but  to  phyftcsons,  Oirwf .— It  is  idle  to  pro- 


pofe  remedies  before  we  are  afiured  of  the  dt/iafk 
or  to  be  in  pain  'till  we  are  coDTinced  of  the  daDi» 
ger.  Swft. 

(2.)  Disease  has  been  varioufly  defined  by  phy* 
0cians,  ahnofk  everjr  ibundebr  of  a  newXyftem  ha^ 
ving  given  a  definition  of  di/eafcs  difiering  in  fume 
refpeds  from  liis  predeceiibrs.  .5eeJdE0XciNB# 
l^dexf  and  Brumoniah  SydTEM»  §  4.  Of  ail  a# 
nimals,  man  is  fubjedUo  the  moft  difeafes;.aiMi 
of  men,  the  i^udious  and  fptcuiative  are  moft  exv 
pofed  thereto. .  Other  animals  have  their  dift^afes  ; 
but  they  are  in  iinall  number,  becaufe  they  live 
more  according  to  nature :  nor  are  phuits  without 
them ;.  though  their  maladies  fcarce  exceed  half  i 
icore.  The  ancient  Hebrevt's,  who  were  verfed  hi 
the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  and  not  much 
accuftomed  to  recur  to  phyiicai  caufes,  and  con« 
fuk  phyiicians,  when  they  were  iick,  imputed 
their  di^^afes  generally  to  evil  fpirL^s,  the  ejcecu* 
doners  of  divine  vengeance.  If  their  infirroidcj 
appeared  to  be  beyond  what  uas  ufual,  and  tivb 
caufes  of  them  were  not  known,  they  did  not  fail 
to  fay,  that  it  was  a  Mow  from  the  avenging  band 
of  God :  to  hhn  the  m  ifeft  and  moft  religious  had 
recourfe  for  cure ;  and  king ' Aia  is  blamed  for  pla« 
cing  hik  confidence  in  phyficiahs,  when  he  had  a 
very  p»nful  fit  of  the  gout  in  his  feet,  and  fbr  not 
applying  himfelf  to  the  Lord,  2  Chron.  xvii.  i.-m. 
Some  difeafes  only  impair  the  ufe  of  the  part  im^ 
mediately  affe^ed ;  as  the  ophthalmiaf  gout,  &c. 
Others  deftroy  it  entirely ;  as  the  guttdferena^  pal* 
fy,  Ac  Some.aflfed  the  whole  body;  as  fevers, 
apoplexy,  epilepfy,  6cc  Others  only  impair  a 
part ;  as  aftbma,  colic,  dropfy,  dec.  Some  only 
affe^  the  body^  as  the  gout:  others  diftarb  the 
mind ;  as  melancholy,  delirium,  &c. .  Laftty,  c«> 
thers  afie^  both  the  body  and  mind;  asmaniai 
phrenfy,  &c.  . 

(3.)  Diseases,  asthenic.    See  Bavnoniah 

SYSTEM,  ^  4* 

(4-)  Diseases,  endemic.    See  $  9.  . 

(5  )  Diseases,  epidemical,  luch  as  affed 
great  numbors  at  once. 

(6.)  Diseases  of  dogs.  x.  Dogs  are  very  fubv> 
jed  to  a  e&u^h^  with*  an  extiaordinary  choking 
which  is  thought  to  arife  generally  from  a  cold  o| 
fome  inward  diibrder;  and  probably  it  is  often 
occaiioned  bj  their  entmg  of  fifli  bones ;  on  which 
account  thefe  ought  to  be  thrown  where  the  dogn 
cannot  get  at  them.  But  when  the  difonier  arifes 
from  a  cold,  let  bleeding  be  repeated  in  fhiall 

Snantities,  if  necefTary ;  but  if  it  be  what  is  csilled 
to  diftemfer  in  dogs,  and  they  appear  to  be  verfr 
low  in  fpirits,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  bleeding* 
Let  meat  broth,  or  milk  broth  warmed,  be  th^ 
principal  part  of  his  diet,  ufing  at  the  fame  time 
the  following  medicine :  Take  flour  of  fulphu^ 
cold  drawn  linfeed  oil,  and  faltpetre,  of  each  ah 
ounce;  divide  it  into  four  dofes,  giving  him  oine 
dofe  every  other  day,  and  let  him  have  pienty  of 
clean  fbraw  to  fie  on ;  or  one  fpoonful  of  honelp 
daily,  a.  Madne/s ;  of  which  there  are  n6  ie» 
than  (even  forts  ccmmon  among  dogs  The  chiof 
caufes  are,  high  feeding,  want  of  exercife,  fu^t 
liefs  of  blood,  and  coiHvepefs.  As  for  the  tT%'o 
firfl,  you  mufl  obferve,  when  you  hunt  thctr., 
that  they  ihoukl  be  better  fed  than  when  they  rtlt; 
9nd  let  them  be  neiihcr  too  fat  npr  too  1c::d,;  bu% 
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4»f  Ae  tw6,  rather  fat  than  fean ;  by  vrhich  means 
4!heY  will  not  only  be  preferved  horn  madoefs,  but 
alfo  frdm  the  mange  and  icab :  which  difeaies  they 
wU  be  ftibjcA  to  For  want  or  air,  water,  or  exer- 
clfe :  but  if  th«y  are  kept  in  an  even  tentper,  they 
^ill  live  long  $od'COntintt«ibuBd...As  for  water^ 
they  (hould  be-left  to  their  own  pleai'uce ;  but  for 
exei'cifc  an4  diet,  it  muft  be  ordered  accordipg  to 
difcretion,  ■  observing  a  medium.  Give  them  once 
ft-w(ieky  efpecially  in  the  heat  of  the  year^liive  or 
fix  fpoonfuls  ot Talad  oil*  which  viU  cleanfe  them ; 
at  other  times,  the  quantity  of  a  hazel  nut  of  mi- 
ihridate  is  an  excellent  thing  to  prevent  difeaies. 
It  is  alio  very  good  to  bleed  them  under  the 
tongue,  and  behind  the  ears.  The  fymptoms  of 
madnefs  are  many  and  eafilydifcemed.  When 
<iny  dog  i'eparates  himfelf  from  his  former  ufe, 
becomes  melaocholy,  or  droops  his  head^  fore- 
bears eatmg,  and  as  he  runs  fnatches  at  every 
thing ;  if  he  often  looks  upward 8,  and  his  ftem  at 
^  his  fetting  on  be  a  little  eteA,  and  the  reft  hang,^ 

J'ng  down ;  if  his  eyes  be  red,  his  breath  ftrongr 
lis  vDice  hoarfe,  and  he  drivels  and  foams  at  th6 
mouth ;  it  may  be  concluded  he  has  this  diftem* 
per.  The  feven  foit?  of  madnefs  are  as  follow; 
£)f  which  the  two  fifft  are  incurable,  i.  The  hot 
burning  maJn/'/r ;  ii.  The  running  m^nefs*  •  The 
animals  labouring  under  thefe  are  pecuharly  danr 
^ous;  for  all  that  thev  bite  and  <^aw.  blood 
^om  will  have  the  fame  ^ftemper;  and  they  ge* 
iierally  feize  on  all  they  meet  with,  but  chiefly  on 
ilogs.  Their  pain  is  fo  great  it  foon  kills:  them. 
The  five  curable  madnellea  are,  iii.  Sleeting  madr 
nefii  io  called  from  the  dog's  great  cirowGnefs, 
«nd  almoft  continual  fleeping.  This  is  cattfed  by 
•the  little  worms  that  breed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
^omaeht  from  corrupt  htimoitrst  vapours,  and 
'lumes  which  afcend  to  the  head ;  for  the  cure  of 
which,  take  6  ounces  of  the  juice  of  wormwood, 
2  ounces  of  the  powder  of  hartfhcjni  bunit^  and 
a  drachms,  of  agaric,  mix  aU  thefe  together  in 
a  little  white  wine,  and  give  it  to  the  dog  to  drink 
in  a  drenching  horn.  iv.  Xiumh  madnefi,  Kes  aHb 
ia  the  blood,  and  caufes  the  dog  not  to  feed,  but 
to  bold  his  mouth  always  wide  open,  frequently 
putting  his  feet  to  hiF  mouth,  as  if  he  had  a  bone 
in  his  du-uat ;  to  cure  this,  take  the  juice  of  black 
hellebore,  the  jurce  offpattffa  putfti/i/t,  and  of  rue, 
'Of  each  4  ounces ;  ftmin  them  .well,  and  put  ther<v 
to  %  draehn^  of  unp^pared  fcammony,  and  being 
mixed  wcU  together,  put  it  down  the  dog's  throatt 
nvith  a  drenching  horn,  keeping  his  head  up  for 
fome  time,  left  he  caft  it  out  again ;  then  bleed  him 
in  the  mouth  by  cutting  two  or  three  veins  in 'his 
*|ruiss*  v.  Lani  madnefij  is  fo  called  on  account 
of  the  dog^s  leannefs  and  pining  away.  Fpr  cure 
give  him  a  purge  as  before  dire^b?d,  and  aHb 
bleed  him;  but  fome  fay  there  is  no  cure. for  it. 
sr'u  Rheumatic  or  Jla^eritig  jnadnefiy  occaflpns  tht* 
idog's  head  to  fwell,  his  eyes  to  look  yellow,  and 
•he  will  be  always  flnvering  or  drivelling  at  the 
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Palling  madnefu  is  fo  termed  becsufe  it')ies  in  die 
dog's  head,  and  m^es  him  reel  as  he  goes,  and 
and  to  fall  dowm.  For  the  cure,  take  4  oupcesof 
the  juice  of  briony^  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
juice  of  peony,  with  4  drachips  of  ftave£acre 
pulverized;  mix  the(i;  together^  and  give  it  the 
dog  in  a  drenching  horn ;  alfo  let  him  blood  in  the 
ears,  and  in  the  two  veina  that  epme  dostoi  his 
/boulders ;  and  mdeed  bleeding  is  neceftary  for  all 
ibrta  of  madnels.— 'It  is  iaid,  that  about  8  draehmt 
jof  the.jiiioe  tif  an  i»erb  called  hartjhom^  or  in^i 
toothy  being  given  to  the  dog,  cui-es  all  foils  d 
madnefs.-^  When  a  dog  happens  to  be  bit  by  a 
mad  oine,  there  is  nothing  better  than  .'his  lick- 
ing the  place  with  his  own  tongue,  if  he  can 
reach  it ;  if  not,  then  lei  it>be  waited  n^h  butter 
and  vinegar,  made  lukewarm*  and.  let  it  ^erYranJl 
jse  anointed  w*ith  Venice  turpentine;  but  abov« 
^1,  take  thf  juice  of  the  ftalks  of  ftrong  tobaccp 
boiled  in  water,  and  bathe  the  place  therewith; 
alfo  waih  him  in  lea  water,  or  water  artificially 
made  falt$  give  himlikewife  a  little  mithridateinr 
wardly  in  3  or  .)  fpoonfuls  of  lack;  and  fo  keep 
him  apart  \  and  if  you  find  him  after  fome  time 
ilill  droop,  it  will  be&feit  to  hang  him.— Some 
have  aft'ected  their  having  cured  Jeveral  creatures 
that  haye  been  bit  .by  mad  dogs,  with  only  giving 
them  the  middle.yellow  bark  ^  buckthonn  ^\of^ 
iHuft  be  boiled  in  ale  for  a  horfe  or  cow,  and  in 
milk  for  a  ^ ;  but  that  it  muft  ;be  boiled  till  it 
be  AS  bitter  as  it  can  be  taken.  ^  Mattge^  a  dif- 
eaJ£e  which  arifes  from  too  high  feeding,  &c.  anJ 
which  is  treated  of  under  the  article  Mangs.  4- 
fV^rmu  Dogs  are  very  frequently  troubltsd  wkh 
worms  $  but  more  particularly  whilft  they  aw 
yoiing.  Any  thing  bitter  is  lb  nafeous  to  thefe 
worms,  that  they  ane  very  often  voided  by  pving 
two  or  three  pui^ges  of  aloes ;  or  (which  is  the 
fame  thing)  Scots  pills,  four  or. five  bfing  a  dofe 
for  a  large  dog :  tjiis  is  to  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a-week.  If  this  do  not  fucceed,  you 
may  give  him  an  ounce  <lf  powder  of  tin  mixed 
up  with  butter,  in  three  dofes ;  vrhich  feldom  ftul* 
to  cure.  Or,  of  the  herb  favin,  <lried  and  lubM 
to  powder,'  give  abput  as  much  as  will  lie  on  » 
(liilltng  for  ft  dofe;  which  will  entirely  deftroy 
ivorm^  and  their  feedf  . 
(7.)  Diseases  op  Hoeses.    Bee  FiiERifEV. 

.    (8.)Di8pitsKsoFPLAMT8.  See  BuoH J,  MiL- 
»£V,  Rural  EeoMOMY,  ^c* 
(9.)  Diseases   peculiar    to    PAgTicvur 

.eotiNTRiBS.  The  inhabita||t»  of  particular  places 
are  peciMiarly  fubje<%  to  particular  difeaies,  o^ 
ing  to  their  manner  of  4iving,  or  to  the  air  and  rf- 

{fluTid  of  the  earth  aod  valors.  Hofixnattb^msde 
fome  curious  obfervations  on  difcsafes.of.thia  kinfr 

4ie  x>bferves,  that  fwdlings  of  the  thrpat  have  al- 
ways been  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  mooo- 

4iuni)u»  cpuntriesr  and  the  .old ,  RomanTiuthors 
lay,  Who  wonders  at  a  fwelled  throat  in  the  Alpsf 

The  people  of  Switzerland,  Carynthia*  Styiia.  the 
Hartz  forcft,  Tranfylvania,  and  the  huhabitonU  5F 
Croiiftadty  he  obfervcs,  arp^all  fubje^  tothisdif- 
eafe.    The  French  are  peculiarly  troubled  wiw 


mouth.    To  cure  which,  take  4  oz.  of  the  pow- 
kler  of  the  roots  of  polipody  of  the  oak,  6  oz.  of  the 

•juice  ofvfcnnel  roots,  with  the  like  quantity  of  the  ^.u*^.     amv  ai^^vu  ««  yv^^««f7  «»r — --  ^   ^ 

roots  of  mifictoe,  and'4  ok.  of  the  juice  of  iny ;  boil  fevcra,  worm*,  hydfocdes  and  fwpoceles  j  ana jw* 

.all  theft  in  white  wine,  and  piveit  to  the  /dog  as  thefe  difurders  feem  to  be  qwipg^originally  to  their 

hot  as  be  can  take  it  in  a  drenching  horn.    vii.  eating  very  Ijurge  quantities  of  chtfnuts.  TJepeo- 

•  pie  of  Britain.arc  ^flfc^eU  with  Jioarjefleflefc  a- 
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f$nhMt  eoughsrdyfenteiiesy  confumpHooB,  and  the. 
feorvy;  the  women  with  tbejhor  albut ;  and  chil- 
dKfl  with  a  difeafe  fcarce  known  ellc'where  which 
we  call  the  riekeu.  In  difienmt  parts  of  Italy  dif- 
ferent diieaies  reign*  At  Naples  tbeveneresd  dif- 
ok  is  miire  common  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
irarid.  At'Veiiice«  peo^e  are  peculiarly  llibie& 
to  the  bleeding  pilm;  At  Rome,  tertian  agues  and 
kthaigic  diftempers  are  raoft  common ;  in  Tuica- 
sf,  the  epilepfy,  and  in  Aiputiay  bivning  fevers, 
pleuriiies  and  that  fort  of  madnefs,  which  is  at->. 
tributed  to  the  bite  of  .the  taraxtulaf  and  is  only 
to  be  cored  by  mufic.  )In  Spafai  apoplenes  are 
common^  as  mekncholf»  hypochondrkcal  com- 
plaints, and  bleeding  pxieiw  T)ie  Butch,  are  pe- 
coliariy  fubje^  to  the  fcurvy,  and  to  the  ftone  in' 
tfaekidnep.  The  people  of  Denmark,  Norway, . 
Sweden^  PomeraDia»  aad  liiTOnia,  are  aUiternbly 
liBided  with:ttie  fcnrry:  and  it  it  remarkable, 
that  in  DemBai^  Sweden,  and  Norway^  fevers- 
are  verf  common  ;  but.in.  Icdand,  Lapland,  and 
Finland,  tllere  is  fcaree  ever  fuch  a  diieaie  met 
with.  The  Rufiians  and  Taitaxs  are  afflided  with 
ukers,  made  by  the  cold,  of  the  nature  of  what 
we  caQ  chilblains,  but  greatly  worfe ;  and  in  Pn* 
hod  and  Lithuania  there  reigns  a  peculiar  diieaie 
caQed  the  pliga  polo  mica,  fo  tenribly  painful 
and  offimfive,  that  fcarce  any  thing  g«i  be  thought 
of  worfe*'  The  people  of  Hungary  are  very  iub« 
jtd  to  the  gout  and  rheumatifin  s  they  are  alfa 
more  infeited  with  lice  and  fleas  than  any  other 
people  m  the  worid ;  and  they  have apeciiliar  dif- 
ttk  which  they  call  crenfr.  The  Oermans,  in 
<iiffeKnt  parts  cf  the  empire,  ^are  fubje^  to  differ- 
ent reigning  difeafesi  in  Weftphalia,  they  are  pe«> 
cttliarly  troubled  with  peripneumonies  and  the 
itch.  In  Sileiia,  Franoonia^  Auftria,  and  other 
phces  thereabout,  they  »e  very  llaUe  19  fevers 
of  the  burning  kind,  to  bleedings  at  the  noie,  and 
other  hzmonrfaages  ^  and  to  the  gout,  inflan^ma^ 
tioos,  and  confumptions.  In  Milnia  they  have 
puple  fevers  %  and  the  children  are  peculiarly  in^- 
fefted  with  woniis«  In  Greece,  Macedonia,-  and 
Thrace,  there  are  very  few  di&afeff}  but  wlmt 
^  haveare  principally  buming  fevers  and  phren^ 
lies*  Anciently,  the  moit  common  difeafes  in. 
Bgyptwerebllndnefs,  nlcera  in  the  legs,  confump- 
tioBS,  and  the  leyrofy,  called  EUphofaiafijy  which 
^*as  peculiar  .to  this  country ;  as  Pliny  obierves^* 
%K^ piaiUare hoc  mahim'Eliphantiqfiji  At  Con« 
ftaatinople the  plague  always  rages;  and  in  the 
Weft  Indian  iflandB,  malignant  fevers,  .and  the  < 
RK)ft  tenable  colics*  Thefe  difeafies  are  called  fiii-> 
^^n\c.  In  general,  it  is  obferv^,  that  the  cold- 
«r  the  country  is,  the  fewer  and  the  lels  violent 
arc  the  difeafes.  Scheffer  tells  us  that  the  Lap-» 
ittders  know  no  fuch  thidgiaa^the  plague,  or  te- 


in  (moke,  or  being  blinded  by  the  ihcnr*  Pleurf- 
fies  and  inflanunations  of  the  lungs,  and  :\ioltnt 
pains  of  the  head  are  alfo  very  frequent  among 
them ;  and  the  fmall^ox  rages  Hith  grealLvioJksQCe. 
They  have  bne  general  r^edy  againft  thefe  an<t 
all' other  internal  difeafes :  this  is  the  root  of  tha^ 
fort  of  xnofs,  wiuch  they  call  jertk..  Tbey  malur 
a  decodion  of  this  root  in  the  whejb  of  rein  deer 
diiik,  and  dnnk  very  large  dofes  of  it.watm,  to 
keep  up  a  breathing  /weat }  if  they  cannot,  get, 
this,  they  ufe  the  iUiks.of  angelica  boiled  in  the 
fame  manner:  but  the  keeping  in  a.fweitt,  gnd 
drinking  plentifully  of  diluting  liquors  may  igo  a 
great  way  in  th^  case.  They  cure  ptelQ^iieB  bv 
this  method  in  a  very  few  days ;  ^d  get  ib  <  weq^ 
through  the  finall^pox  with  it>  tAuat.Vttry  few  die 
ofit.  .         ,  . 

(jo.)  DiSEAaES,   3T.HEItlC.     See.BnuNONiAH* 

SYSTEM,    J  4.  ; 

*  To  Disease*.  «E^.  a.  [from  the.  ROviift]  t.  To 
afflid  witli  difeale;  to  tonnent  witk  pain  or  jick^ 
sefs^  to  make  morbid  >  toinfe^.-^. 

Flatt'i%rs.yet  wear  filk,  drink- wine,  Ile-ibft^ 
, .  Hug  their  dueas*d  perfumi^  attd  have  foi^ot 

That  ever  Tixiion  was.  .  Sfutk*. 

-*-Let  her  alone,  lady  J  as  fhe  is  iioWy  fhe  wiM  but 
diuaji  our  better  muth.  ShaJu-^Hn  t^aS  duewed 
in  his  feet,  i  Km^sr^ 

A  lazar  houie  it  feem'd  wherein  were  laid    >, 

Numbers  of  all  diseas*d^  all  maladies 
.  Of  ghaftly  fpaim,  ^or  racking  torture.  Milton. 
a.  To  put  to  pain ;  to  pain ;  to  make  imeafy. — 
Though  great  light  be  infufferable  to  our  eyes, 
yet  the  higheft  degree  of  darknefs  does  not  at  all 
diuasethem.  Locke, 

*DIS£AS£DN£S5.  «./.  [from  Wwwii]  Sick- 
nefs;  morbidnefs;  the  itate  of  being  difeafed.-^ 
This  is  a  reftoration  to  fome  former  ftate ;  not 
that  itate  of  indigency  and  dueasedness*  Bumet<^ 

*  DISEDGJBD.  adj.  {du  and  edge.]  Blunted} 
obtunded}  dulled. — 

I  grieve  myfelf 
To  think,  when  thou  fhalt  be  disedgU  by  her 
Whom  now  thoti  tir*ft  on,  how  thy  menwry 
Will  then  be  pangM  by  me.  Shak* 

DI9EL,  a  to^n  of  Perlia,  in  the  province  of 
Choraian,  18  miles  S£.  of  Herat. 

(i.)  *  To  DIS£MBARK.  v.  a.  Uit  alui  embark,] 
T6  carry  to  land*-*-* 

I  muft  unto  the  road,  to  diiembark 
'  Some 'necelTaries.  Shak. 

{%i)  *  To  Disembark,  v.  h.  To  land ;  to  go 
on  land.-*^ 

ThtttJiumbarkmg  on  the  green  fea^e, 
.  We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  fpoil  divide.  Popc^ 
»  To  DIS£MBITTER.  -v.  a.  [du  and  embitui.\ 
To  fweeten ;  to  free  from  bittemefs;  to  clear  from 


^  of  the  buming  kind,  nor  are  filbjedt  to  half    acrimony:  an  unufual  word.— Encourage  fuch 


^Mdiftempers  we  are.  They  are  robuft  and 
^'^t  and  live  to  80,  ^  and  many  of  them  to 
■*rc  thiMi  100  years  9  and  at  this  great  age  the^ 
*w  not  feeble  and  decrepid  as  with  us ;  but  a  man. 
w  90  is  able  to  work  or  travel  as  well  as  a  man  of 


innocent  amufements  as  may  disembittertXn^  minda 
of  men,  and  make  them  mutually  rejoice  in  the 
fame  agreeable  fatisfadion.  Addiion* 

*  DISEMBODIED,  adj.  [dLt  and  emb^dUd.]  Di- 
verted of  their  bodies. 


J?^-J^tt».    They  are  fub^a,  however,  to  fome        (i.)  *'To  DISEMBOGUE,  v,  a.  [duembimc/ier^ 
^fcaws  more  than  other  nations:  They  have  of-    old  French.  Shmur.]    To  pour  out  at  the  mouth 


^  diftempera  of  the  eyes,  owing  to  their  Hvirg    of  a  river;  to  vent« — 
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nollilig  down,  the  fteq>  Timaviu  raves,  to  abftrad   the  mind.— It  jb  requ9ite  that  «• 

.  And  through  niiiechannel84£xAfi^(g«M  his  waves,  ihould  acquaint  ooffelves  with  Oodlt  that  wt 

Adiuwu  Ihould  fFequeoUy  duengage  our  hearts  from  eaithA 

•  («.)  *  TV  DitlMBOts  VE.  vr «.  .To  gain  a  vent ;  \j  purfnits.   Aturlmrp*'-T\»  confideration  that 

lb  flow.^—By  eminence^ placed  up  and  down  the  uoold  Mihigage  our  foodoefs  from  wonUy  thingii 

]|k>ber<the  rivers  make  innumerable  turnings  and  is»  that  ti^ey  are  uncertain  in  their  fbuadatioof 


tirmdhigs,  and  at  lait  disembogue  id  feveral  mouths 
into  the  ^a.  Gheynt* 

.  *  l>IS£MBOW£LLED.  fart,  adh  [dU  and 
^ntheweh]    Taken  from  out  the  bowels.-^. 

So  her  dUemh^voelPd  weby 
t  Arachnean  a  hall  or  kitchen  fpivads, 
'  Obvious  to  vagrant  flies.         •    .  PAUipt* 

*  7VDISBM&R01L.  v.  a  [debmliert  French.} 
1rodif«ntangle;to  free  from  {Knpiexity^  to  re- 
duce f rott  -coiifu6on.«->The  fvAm  o£  his  poUtickv 
is  disemhroiledy  and  cleared  or  all  thofe  incohtsren* 


fadings  tnuifient»  and  eomiptible  ki  their  natum 

JLggen.  3.  To  free  from  any  powetful  detention*^ 

When  our  numi's  eyes  are  diict^ag*d  and  firee^ 

They  deaaer,  fatthiert  and  diftindly  fjee^  Dadu 

5*  To  releaie  from  an  obligatioo. 

•  (a.)  *  fto  DisEMGAGft.  V.  ««  To  fet  one's fitf 
free  fram  \  to  withdraw  one's  aflFedions  fronL«- 
Providence  gives .  notice,-  by  ienfible  declenfioni, 
that  we  may  disengage  fromthe  world  by  de^ecSt 
Goiiiift. 

*  DI8£NGAO£D.^«r«ic^«i/ Ajf.  [from  £seih 

gf»ge*]    u  Disjoined  idlfeotangledL    s.  Vacant; 

ifuce^  not  fixed  down  to.aay  particular  ob» 


des  and  independent  mmtterB  that  are  woven  into 
this  motley  piece.  Addison.  -  , 

^  ^  To  DISENABLE,  v.  eu  \dxj^  Ukd  emM,]  To  jed  of  attention.  i^j^Heleaiedirotat  obligation, 
depri^of  power;  to  diiable;  to  fink  into  weak«  :.  f  DISENQAOEDNESS.  js.  j.  iromdiset^sige,] 
nefs;  to  weaken.*^Now  a^  has  overtaken  nnief  Tlie  quality  of  being  difengi^ed)  vacuity  ci  at* 
and  want>  a^  more  infu&rabie  evil,  through  the  tentiou)  freedom  fr^  any  preffing  bufinds;  ^ 
changtf  of  the  times^  has. wholly  diseiuUded  n&e*   jondtion. 

JOryden.  *  DISENGAGEMENT,  ji.  j.  {from  i&m^^.} 

^  ^i^DI^NCHANT.  V.  a.  [die  ind^ettcAajit*}    li  Releafe  from  any  engagement,  or  obiigaUooi 
ItO'free  from  the  force  of  an  enchantment;  to  de«   %.  Fxecdom  of  attention  )  vacancy. 


liver  from  the  power  of  cliarms  or  fpells*— Ala&t 
let  yoiir  own  brain  disenchant  you.  Sidmey^^* 

Hafte  to  thy  work  >  a  noble  ftroke  or  twoZ 
•  Endj  all  the  charms,  and  disenckemts  the  grove. 

Drydeni 
«  To  DISENCUMBER.  «;.  eu  [dis  and  encwn^ 


^.r^DISENTAKOLE.  tl  a.  \dis  and  ^nten^.] 
u  To  unfold  or  ioule  the  parts  of  any  thing  inter« 
woven  with  one  another. —'Though  in  concretion! 
particles. fo  entangle  one  another,  that  they  caa* 
not  in  a  ihort  time  clear  themfeWes,  yet  thev  do 
inceiTantly  ftrive'to  duemtangle  themfidves  and  get 


i^r.]  1.  To  difcharge  from  encumbrances;  to  free'  away.  Boyle*  i.  Toiet  free  from  impedhnents) 
from  elogs  and  impediments)  to  diiburthen;  ta  to  cUfembroil^  to  clear  frbm.  perplexity  or  difii< 
exonerate..— 'It  will  need  the  a^ual  intention,  the    culty/— ^Till  they  could  find  fome  expedient  to 


particular  ftisefs  and  application  of  the  whole  foul, 
to  dUemnimber  and  fet  it  free,  to  fcour  oft'  its  ruft, 
and  remove  thofe  hindrances  which  would  others 
wife  ck>g  and  check  the  freedom  of  its  operations^ 
Strait. — ^Eheairis  look  like  the  amufements  of  the 
foul,  when  Ihe  is  disencumber' d  of  her  machine ; 
her  (ports  aiid  recreations,  when  (he  has  laid  her 
charge  Alleep.  SpeBaton  %.  To  free  from  ob* 
ftrud[ion  of  any  kind.— 

Dim  night  has  diseneumher'dht:iy*iw  1  Milton. 
—The  church  of  St  Juftina,  deligned  by. Palladia, 
is  the  moft  handfome,  luminous,  dieencttmbend 
building,  in  the  inlide  that  I  have  e^er  fipen.  Mi 
dison. 

*  DISENCUMBRANCE.  m  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Freedom  frpm  incumbrance  and  obftruAion.— 
There  are  many  who  make  a  figure  below  <what 
their  fortune  or  merit  entitles  them  to,  out  of  mere 
choice,  and  an  elegant  defire  of  eafc  and  disen- 
aimbrance.  Spectator. 

{ X.)  *  iTtf  DISENGAGE,  v. «  W/Vand  engage^ 
I.  To  feparate  from  any  thing  with  whidh  it  is  in 
>inion«-Soroe  others,  being  veiy  liKht,  would 
float  up  and  down  a  good  whiles  before  they 
could  wholly  disengage  themfelves  and  defcend. 
Humet*  a*  To  disentangle ;  to  clear  fitim  impc* 
diments  or  difficulties. — 

From  civil  broils  he  did  us  disengage ; 

Found  nobler  obeAsfor  our  martial  rage,  frailer. 
— In  the  ne^xt  paragraph,  I  touud  my  author  pcet- 
ty  well  d'uciigaged  from  quotations.  Atterbury.  3. 
To  withdraw,  applied  to  Ihe  afleAion )  to  wear  | 


exphcate  and  diuatangk  themfelves  out  of  this  bh 
byiinth,  they  made  fio  advance  towatxls  iiipplyicg 
their  armies.  C/ai^adbii.— The  welfare  of  tfadr 
fouls  required  a  b^ter  judgment  than  their  ov% 
either  to  euide  them  in  their  duly,  or  to  duesntn* 
gle  them  from  a  temptation.  South.  %.  To  difefr» 
gage  i  to  feparate. -^Neither  can  God  himfelf  be 
otherwife  underftood  by  us  than  as  a  mind  free^ 
and  di^entangJed  hqm  all  corporeal  mixtures.  S^ 
lisigfleet. 

*  To  DISENTERRE.  <t^.  a.  [dis  and  enterrtt 
French.]  To  unbury  ;  to  take  out  of  the  grave.— 
Though  theblindnefs  of.ibme  fanaticka  have  (jh 
vaged  on  the  bodies  of.  the  dead,  and  have  hif«a 
fo  injurious  unto  wooDb  as  to  diseaitmthe  bo« 
dies  df  the  deceafed,  yet  had  they  therein  no  d^ 
fign  upon  the  (oul.  Sronvn 

•.♦7a  DISENTHRAL,  t;  «.  [1^  and  eatimL'} 
To  fet  free }  to  reftore  to  liberty^  to  refcuefrom 
flavery.-i-  .    . 

But  Ood  mf :  loul  ihall  disenthral ^ 

For  I  upon  his^tiame  will  call.  Aon^i* 

—If  religion  were  ifalfe,  .bad  men  would  flbt  the 
atmoft  force  of  theSr«reafbn  on  work  Ux  dUcottf 
that  fallity*.  and.  thereby  disenthral  'th«nfcl«* 
South.  •    , 

•.Ttf  DISENTIIROJV'E.  nj.aAdissQdeuHirtMe.] 
To  dqx>le  from  foveieignty  |  to  ddthrooe.— 
Either  to  disentkrone  the  king  o:  heav'a 
.-  We  war,  if  war  be.b^ )  cr  to  legain 

Our  own  right  loll.  ^       MiltfM* 

(lO  DISENtlS,  one  of  the  eight  jurifdiawos 
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jn  the  fuperior  part  of  the  Grjfon  league ;  fitna* 
ted  about  the  fourcea  of  the  llbine<  it  ia  inoun* 
taiiious  and  fertile.  The  iubaibltants  are  Roman 
Cathuiics,  aud  tlicir  language  the  Romaafti,  i;  e« 
a  mixture  of  Latin,  Oennany  and  ancient  Celtic. 
In  thij  country,  which  is  about  i6  leagues  ioiig» 
are  mines  of  copper  and  filver.        .    ' 

(a.^DisENTiSy  the  capital  <of  the  above  terri- 
Jonr,  feated  near  the  fources  of  the  Rhine.  Its 
?bbey  waa  founded  in  the  7th  century.  The  town 
is  10  miles  SSW  of  Ilantz. 

*  To  DiSENTRANCE.  -v.  a.U'u  and  entrance.] 
To  a  waken  from  trance  or  deep  Deep.— 

Ralpho,  i>y  this  time  Jifirtranc'dy 
Upon  his  bum  himftflf  advanced,   .       HuJibras, 
DISERTi  a  town  of  Ireland,  io  Queen's  couu* 
ty,  Leinfter. 

*  To  piSESPOUSE.  V.  a.  [i/i/-aod  0/i»u/e.]  To 
Separate  after  faith  plighted. — 

.     .  Such  was  the  rage, 

.   Of  Turnus,  for  Laviniaiafi/^o«/V.  Mijton. 

*  DISESTEEM.  n.f.  [^/and  eftcem.']  Slight 
regard;  a  difregard  more  moderate  than  con- 
tempt.-'When  any  one,  by  mifcarriage,  falls  into 
iiftjitem^  he  will  fall  under  neglet^  and  contempt. 

*  To  DiSESTEEM.  V.  a.  {from  the  noun*}  To 
regard  fli^Utly ;  to  confider  with  a  flight  degree 
of  contempt. — 

But  if  this  facred  gift  you  dljefleem^ 
Thus  cruei  plagues  ihall  tall  on  Priam's;  ftate. 

Denham, 
t  —I  would  not  be  thought  to  M/eJUeim  or  difi'uHde 
the  ftudy  of  nature.  Lo^k^, 

*  DBESTIMATION.  n.f.  [dif  and  eft^hatio, 
Lat.]    Difrefpea  ;  difefteem.  Dia. 

*  DISFAVOUR.  «./.  [^^and/tfrc«r.]  1. 
Pifcountenance  2  unpropitious  regard  :  unfavour- 
sbte  afped;  unfavourable  circumftance.  %,  A 
^te  of  ungracioufnefs  or  unacceptablenefs ;  a 
ftate  in  which  one  is  not  favoured. — While  free 
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On  Africk's  fands,  dhfi^ur^ d  w\\\\  their  wotlftdf 
To  gorge  the  wolves  aud  vultures  of  Numidia' 

Aadl  fttt 
r— His  long  abfence*  atid  travels  which  had  dhji* 
f(ured  him  made  him  altogether  unknown.  Brooms 
on  Epick  Portrp. 

*  DISFIGUREMENT.  «. /.  [from  dhfisr^^re,] 
Defacement  of  beauty ;  change  of  a  bet  •  r  form 
to  a  worfe.— The  dhfigurement  that  travel  or  fick* 
nefs  h;is  beftowed  upon  him,  is  not  thought  great 
by  the  lady  of  the  ifie.    Suckling,— 

And  they,  fo  perfe6t  is  their  mifery, 
I>*ot  once  perceive  their  foul  di.*Jii(urfment,  Milf* 

*  Tq  DISFOREST* -d.  a,  [dij  and /orr/?.]  To 
reduce  land  from  the  privileges  of  a  fort  ft  to  thtf 
ftate  of  common  land. 

DISFORTH,  a  town  NE.  of  Rippon,  Yorkih# 

*  To  DISFRANCHISE,  v.  a,  [dh  and  fra^- 
cbi/e,]    To  deprive  of  privileges  or  immunities. 

*  DISFRANCHISEMEJ^T.  n.f.  (from  dls/ran^ 
<hi/e,]    The  a<5t  of  depriving  erf"  privileges.  Via, 

*  To  DISFURNISH.  v.  a\du  ^wkfumi/h.]  Ta' 
deprive :  to  unfurnifli ;  to  ft  rip.— 

.  My  riches  are  thofe  poor  habiKments, 
Of  which  Jf  you IhotiM' here  dufurnifh  mei 
You  take  the  fum  and  fubftanc©  that  i  have. 

—He  durft  not  dtsfim^/h  that  country  either  of  io 
great. a  coma):inder>  or  of  the  wonted  garrifons^ 

*  rt»*DISGARNISH.  v.«.  \du  and  garnijh.j 
I.  To  ftrip  of  ornaments,  a.  To  take  guns  trom 
a  fortreffl.  Di3, 

*  r^?  DISGLORIFY.  v.  a.  Ifroro  dis  and  glo- 
rify,] To  deprive  of  glory ;  to  treat  with  indig* 
nity. — 

So  Dapon  fhall  be  magnify'd>  and  God 
Bcfides  whom  is  no  god,  compared  with  idols, 
Disglorifiedy  blafphem'd,  and  ha<|  in  fcom. 

X  Milton^ 

*  To  DISGORGE,  v^  a*  [drgorgeri  Fr.  from 


from  facrilege,  he  was  at  peace,  as  it  were,  with   george^  thejthroat.1  i.  To  difcharge  by  the  mouth  > 
God  and  man  ;  but  after  his  facrilege,  he  was  in    to  fpew  out ;  to  vomit, 


rfz/fli'oMr  with  both.  Speiman.  3.  Want  of  beaur 
ly.  Dia. 

•  To  Disfavour,  i.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  Tq 
difcounteiiance ;  to  withhold  or.  withdraw  kind- 
Bef8.--Might  not  thofe  of  higher  rank,  and  near- 
er accefs  to  liar  majefty,  receive  her  own  com- 
Wands,  and  be  countenanced  or  dis/wvoured  ac- 
cording as  they  obey  ?  5<a  j^/. 

»  DISFAVOTJRER.    n.  /.    [from   dhfa'vour.'\ 


From  the  diftant  (hore  they  loudly  lacight, 
To  fee  his  heaving  breaft  otfgorge  the  briny 
draught.  Drjden* 

%,  To  pour  out  with  violence,—* 

The  deep  drawing  barks  do  there  di/gorge 

Their  warlike  fraughtage.  Shak, 

— Countries   much    annoyed   with    earthquakes^ 

have  volcanoes;    and  thefe  are  conftantly  all  in 

flames,  whenever  any  earthquake  happens }  tbey 


Difcountenancer ;  not  a  favourer.— It  was  verily  dihorgtng  that  fire  which  was  the  caufe  of  the 

thought,  that  had  it  n.ot  been  for  four  great  ^//rt-  difalter.  Derbam, 

vourerj  of  that  voyage,  the  cnterprize  had  fuc-        *  DISGR.^CE.  it./,    [difgmc/i  Fr.]     U  Stater 

ceeded.  Bacon,  of  being  out  of  favour,  a.  State  of  ignominy ;  dif- 

*  DISFIGURATION.  n.J,  [from  disfigure.]  i.  honour ;  ftate  of  flia me. -Poetry,  howfoever  cen- 
The  a(5t  of  disfiguring,  a.  The  ftate  of  being  dif-  fured,  is  not  fallen  from  the  higheft  ftage  of  he* 
figured.    ,^.  Deformity.  nour  to  the  loweft  ftair  of  difgrstce,  Peacbom.     3* 

•  Td  DISFIGURE,  v.  a,  [dif  aiT\6  figure.]  To  Ad  of  un  kin  duels.  Obfolcte.— To  fuch  bondage 
change  any  thing  to  a  worfe  form  ;*'to  deform ;  to  he  was  for  fo  many  courfes  tied  by  her,  whofe 
?.*"^^'"Z?'  ^^^  flatter,  or  a  mouth  wider,  cotild  difgraces  to  him  were  graced  by  her  eiccellence. 


have  confifted,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  figure, 
^ith  fuch  a  foul  and  fuch  parts  as  made  him,  dif 
figttrrd&i  he  was,  capable  to  be  a  dignitary  in  the 
«i»urch.  locie.-- 

Nor  would  his  flaughter'd  army  now  have 
lain 
Vol.  VII.  Part  I, 


Hidnfy.  4.  Caufe  of  (hame. — 

And  is  it  not  a  foul  difgrace^ 
To  lofe  the  boltfprit  of  thy  face  ?        Baynard^ 

And  he  whofe  affluence  difdain'd  a  place,  ^ 
Brib'd  by  a  title,  makes  it  a  dfgrace,  Broavn, 
*  To  DisGRACi.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    i.  To 
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bring  a  reproach  upon  ;  to  diihonour,  as  an  agent,  by  a  falfc  (hew 
— We  may  not  fo  in  any  ont'  fpecial  kind  admire 
her,  that  we  dl'}rr,tcf  her  in  any  other  :  but  let  all 
her  ways  be  accrdinpr  unto  their  place  and  de- 
gree adored.  //oc/('<t  -  Men's  paflionB  will  carry. 
them /ar  in  mifrcprefenting:  an  opinion,  which  they 
have  a  mind  to  dii'i^race*  Burmt.  %.  To  bring  to 
ihame,  as  a  caufe ;  as,  His  ignorance  di/frraced 
him.  1.  To  put  out  of  favour;  as,  the  minifter 
was  difg raced. 

*  DISGRACEFUL,  adj.  [di/^race  and  Jul.'] 
Shameful ;  ignominious  ;  reproachful ;  procuring 
ihame.  -Mafters  muft  corre^  their  fervants  with 
gentlenefs,  prudence  and  mercy;  not  with  up- 
braiding and  di/frraee/al  anguage*  but  with  fuch 
only  as  may  exprefs  and  reprove  the  fault,  and  a- 
mend  the  perfon.  Tayhr.-^To  retire  behind  their 
cliariots  was  as  little  //ij^;-^7r<r//i/ then,  as  it  now 
is  to  ali)?ht  from  one's  horfe  in  a  battle.  Pop^. 

*  DISGRACEFULLY,  ndv.  [from   disgrace-. 
fuL]  *In  difgrace ;  with  indignity ;  ignominioufly.— 

The  fenate  hath  caft  you  forth 
Vh^raes/nlfyf  to  be  the  Common  tale 
Of  the  whole  city.  B^nyon/on, 

*  DISORACEFULNESS.  «./.  [from  disgrace 
/«/.]     Ignominy. 

*  DISGRACER.  »./:  [from  disgrace.)  One  that 
.  rxpofes  to  fhame ;  one  that  cauibs  ignominy. — I 

liave  given  good  advice  to  thofe   infamous   <///- 
grocers  of  the  fex  and  calling. 

*  DISGRACrOUS.  adj.  [dis  ^nd  gracioaj.]  Un- 
pleafing.— 

I  do  fufpeft  T  have  done  fome  ofTence, 
That  fecms  dist^mcious  in  the  city's  eye.    Shak. 
( I.)  *  DISGUISE.  If./,  (from  the  verb.]     i.  A 
drefs  contrived  to  conceal  the  perfon  that  wears 
it.— They  generally  a  A  in  a  disguise  themfclyes, 
and  therefore  m?ftake  all  outward  fhow  and  ap- 
pearances'for  hypocrify  in  others.  Mdifnn. — 
Since  I  in  Arcite  cannot  Arcite  find, 
The  world  may  fearch  in  vain  with  all  their  eyes 
But  never  penetmtc  through  this  disguise. 

Dryden. 
a.  A  falfe  appearance:  counterfeit  (how. — 
Hence  guilty  joys,  diftaftes,  furraifes, 
Falfe  oaths,  fal:c  tears,  deceits,  disguises.    Pope. 
3.  Diforder  by  drink. — 

You  fee  we've  burnt  our  checks  ;  and  mine 
own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  Ipeaks :  the  wild  disguise  hath 

almoft 

Antickt  us.  Shak. 

(^^  DisouisF,  in  law.     Perfons  doing  unlaw- 

fnl  a<fts  in  difguifeare  by  our  ftatutes  fubje6lt*d  to 

^reat  penalteis,  and  even  declared  felons.    Thus 


T« 


DIS 

as,  he  disguised  his  anger.  3. 
disfigure ;  to  change  the  form. — 
More  dateous  at  her  call. 
Than  at  Circean  call  the  herd  disguised,  MiUoK. 
— Ulyfles  wakes,  not  knowing  the  place  where  he 
was ;  becaufe  Minerva  made  all  things  appear  in« 
disguised  view.  Pope.  4.  To  deform  by  liquor:  a 
low  term. — I  have  juft  left  the  right  worfliipfnl 
and  his  myrmidons,  about  a  fneaker  of  five  gaV 
Ions :  the  whole  magiftracy  was  pretty  well  £i* 
guised  before  I  gave  them  the  flip.  SpeBator. 

*  DISGUISEMENT.  if./.,[from^*>5r«/>]DTeft 
of  concealment.*— Under  th^t  difgrnfement  I  (houlrf 
find  opportunity  to  reveal  myfelf  to  the  owner  of 
my  heart.  Sidney.— The  marquis  thought  bcft  to 
difmalk  bis  beard,  and  told  him,  that  he  was  go* 
ing  covertly  to  take  a  fecret  view  of  the  forward- 
nefs  of  his  majefty's  fleet :  this  did  fomewbajt 
handfomely  heal  the  difguifement.  Woiton. 

*  DISGUISER.  «./.  [from  difguife.^  i.  One 
that  puts  on  a  disguise. — I  hope  he  is  grown  moral 
difengaged  from  his  intentnefs  on  his  own  affair^i 
which  is  quite  the  reverfe  to  you,  unlefs  you  am 
a  very  dextrous  difguifer.  S<wift.  2.  One  that 
conceals  another  by  a  difguife ;  one  that  difr 
figures. — 

Death's  a  great  dbguifer.  Sl'^^* 

*  DISGUST.  «./.  [degout,  French.]  r.  Aver* 
fion  of  the  palate  from  any  thing,  a.  Ill  hrnnourt 
malevolence ;  offence  conceived. — The  manner  ot 
doing  is  of  more  confequence  than  the  thing  done^ 
and  upon  that  depends  the  fatisfadion  or  disgaf 
wherewith  it  is  received.  L^eke. — 

Thence  dark  <f/j^w/?  and  hatred,  winding  wilei^ 
Coward  deceit,  and  ruffian  violence.    Tbomsin. 

*  To  Disgust.  V.  a.  [degouier^  Fr.  degujloy  \^ 
tin.]  I.  To  raife  averfion  in  the  ftomach ;  to  dit 
tafte.  1.  To  ftrike  with  diflike  ;  to  offend.  It  if 
varioufly  conftni<5ted  with  at  or  voitb.^M  a  mao 
were  disgujled  at  marriage,  he  would  never  recom* 
mend  it  to  his  friend.  Atterhury. — Thefe  iineo* 
larged  fouls  are  dlsgufted  with  the  wonders  whicft 
the  microfcope  has  cfifcovered.  Jf^atts.  3.  To  pro- 
iluce  averfion  :  with  from. — What  dis^ufs  me 
from  having  to  do  vpith  anfwer  jobbers,  is,  that 
they  have  no  confciencc.  ^nvifl. 
'  •DISGUSTFUL.  <7^'.U/V//?  and /tf //.I  Naw- 
feous  ;  that  w^hich  caules  averfion.— I  have  finilh- 
ed  the  molt  disgujiful  taik  that  ever  1  undertook. 
S<wif^. 

( I.)  *  DISH.  «.  (.  UiiCy  Sax.  dysc,  Erfe;  discns, 
Latin.]  i.  A  broad' wide  veflcl,  in  which  food  i« 
Cervetl  up  at  the  table. — 

Of  thefe  he  murders  one ;  he  boils  the  flftit 

And  lays  the  mangled  morl'els  in  a  dijh.  Dn^r^* 
— I   faw  among  the  ruins  an  old  heathen  alta^ 


by  an  adt,  commonly  called  the  A/^/r/t  o<V,  perfons        *    .....  - ^  w..^ 

appearing  difguifed  and  armed  in  a  foreft  or  with  this  particularity  in  it,  that  it  is  hollowed 
grounds  incl nfed,  or  hunting  dcer»  or  robbing  a  like  a  diJh  at  one  end  ;  but  it  was  not  this  eno  on 
warren  or  a  fifh  pond,  are  declared  felons.  which  the  facrifice  was  laid.  Jddisott*    a-  A  dctp 

*  To  Disguise,  v.  a.,  [deguiser^  Fr.  dis  and    hollow  vefTel  for  liquid  food  — 
guise.']     I.  To  conceal  by  an  unufual  drefs. — 

Dis^uis*d  he   came;  but  thofe  his  children 
dear 
Their  parent  foon  difcern'd,  through  his  dif- 
guife. Milton. 
2.  To  hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance  j  tg  cloak 


Who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds, 
His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  rwplc  diJh : 
Or  do  his  grey  hairs  any  violence  ?        Mdten. 

A  ladle  for  our  filver  diJh 
Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wifb.  ^'^?'': 

3.  Tire  meat  fcrvcd  in  a  difti  j.any  particular  tm 
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of  food.— I  h4ve  here  a  dljb  of  doves,  that  I  would 
beftow  upon  your  worllup.  Sbakesp,-^ 
*Tis  not  the  meat,  but  'tis  the  appetite 

Makes  eating  a  delight ; . 

And  if  I  like  owe  MJh 

More  than  another,  that  a  pheafant  is.  Suckling, 
—The  earth  would  have  been  deprived  of  a  moft 
ocellent  and  wholefome  fare,  and  very  many  de- 
fidous  M/hej  that  we  have  the  ufe  and  benefit  of. 
fr»d<:i;ard, — Many  people  would  ^  with  reafon, 
prefer  the  griping  of  an  hungry  belly,  to  thofe 
^s  which  are  a  feaft  to  others.  Locke*  4«  A 
bad  of  meafure  among  the  tinners—They  mea- 
iire  block  tin  by  the  di/b%  which  contains  a  gal- 
lon. Qirew. 

(i.)  Dish,  in  mining,  (§  i*  dcf.  3.)  is  a  trough 
made  of  wood,  about  a 8  inches  long,  four  inches 
deep,  and  fix  inches  wide ;  by  which  all  miners 
tofure  their  ore.  If  any  be  taken  felling  their 
.ore,  not  firft  meafurtng  it  oy  the  bar-mafter'sdiih, 
aod  paying  the  king's  duty,  the  feller  forfeits  his 
¥tf  and  the  buyer  forfeits  for  every  fuch  oflbnce 
^(h.  to  the  lord  of  ihe  field  or  farmer.  . 
'^  *  7V>  Dish.  v.  Vi.  tfrom  the  noun.]  To  ferye 
is  a  diib  ;  to  fend  up  to  table. — 
For  confpiracy 

I  know  not  how  it  tafles,  though  it  be  difif*d 

For  me  to  try.  Shakes.  Winter's  Tale. 

(i.)  *  DISHABILLE,  adj.  [de/habilUy  French.] 
5Dodrefled;  loofely  or  negligently  drelFed. — Queens 
«e  not  to  be  too  negligently  drefled  or  dijbabille. ' 
JhitfCi  Dufresnof. 

U.)  *  Dishabille.  «./.  Undrefs ;  loofe  drefs. 
—A  woman,  who  would  preferve  a  lover's  refpe<St 
to  her  perfon,  will  be  careful  of  her  appearance 
kefore  him  when  in  dijbabille.  Clarijfa, 

•  To  DISHABIT.  1;.  a.  [This  word  I  have 
found  only  in  Shakefpeare.l  To  throw  out  of 
pUcc;  to  drive  from  their  habitation. — 

But  for  our  reproach  thele  fleeping  fioneSf 
By  the  compulfion  of  their  ordinance, 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Eld  been  bijhabiied^  and  wide  havock  made, 

Sbakesp*  K.  Lear. 

•  DISHARMONY,  n.  J.  \iis  and  harthony^, 
Contrary  to  harmony. 

•  D1SH.CLOUT.  n.f.  \dijh  and  Wo«/.]  The 
cloth  with  which  the  maids  rub  their  dilhes.— A 
^Jb  clout  of  Jacquenetta'^,  he  wears  next  his  heart 
w  a  favour.  Shakei,  Love'j  Labour  Lojl.— Send 
them  up  to  their  mafters  with  a  di/b-cloui  pinned 
«t  their  tails.  S^i/t'  Direaions  to  the  Cook, 

'fo  DISHEARTEN,  v.  a.  [du  and  heartetu] 
To  difoourage ;  to  dejeft ;  to  terrify  ;  to  deprefs. 
"^^  dijhcarten  with  fearful  fentences,  as  though 
felvation  could  hardly  be  hoped  for,  is  not  io  con- 
fonant  with  Chriftian  charity.  Hooker,-- 

Yet  neither  thus  dijhearten^d  nor  difmay'd. 

The  time  prepared  I  waited.  Milton, 

"-It  Is  a  confideration  that  might  d'ljhearten  thofe 
*ho  are  engaged  againft  the  common  adverfaries, 
^^t  they  promife  thcmfelves  as  much  from  the 
folly  of  enemies*  as  from  the  power  of  their  friends. 
^i//w^rf/.— Men  cannot  fay,  that  the  greatnefs 
of  an  evil  and  danger  is  an  encouragement  to  men 
to  run  upon  it ;  and  that  the  greatnefs  of  any  good 
*J>a  happinefs  ou^^ht  in  reafon  to  dijljeartcn  men 
from  the  purfuit  of  it.  TtUoUm.^K  true  chriftian 


fefrvour  is  more  than  the  alliances  of  our  potent 
friends,  or  even  the  fears  of  our  dtjheartened  ene- 
mies. Atterbury, 

*  DISHERISON.  «./.  [dU  and  herifon.}  The 
a<ft  of  debarring  from  inheritance. 
.  *  To  DISHERIT,  v.  a,  [du  2Lnd  inherit.]  To  cut 
off  from  hereditary  fucceflion ;  to  debar  from  an 
inheritance. — He  ♦.ries  to  reft  ore  to  their  rightful 
heritage  fuch  good  old  Englilh  words  as  have  been 
long  time  out  of  ufe,  almoft  dUherited.  Spenfer. — 

Nor  how  the  Dryads  and  the  woodland  train, 
Dijheritedt  ran  howling  o'er  the' plain.       Dryd. 

*  To  DISHEVEL  1;.  a.  [decJbeveler,  Fr.]  To 
fpread  the  hair  diforderly  :  to  throw  the  hair  of  a 
woman  negligently  about  her  head  It  is  not  of* 
ten  ufed  but  in  the  paffive  participle. —  ^ 

A  gentle  lady  all  alone. 
With  garments  rent  and  hair  ds/hevelledf 
Wringing  her  hands,  and  making  piteous  moan. 

Spenfer. 
— Afier  following  great  numbers  of  women  weepr 
ing,  with  di/bevelled  hair,  fcratching  their  faces, 
and  tearing  thcmfelves,  after  the  manner  of  th^e 
country.  Knollej, — 

The  flames  involv'd  in  fmake 
Of  incenfe,  from  the  facred  altar  broke. 
Caught  her  diJhenyeWd  hair  and  rich  attire.  Dryd. 

You  this  morn  beheld  his  ardent  eyes. 
Saw  his  arm  lock'd  in  her  diJhevelPd  hair.  Smith. 

•  DISHING,  adj,  [from  dji/b,]  Concave;  a  cant 
tel-m  among  artificers. — For  the  form  of  the 
wheels,  fome  make  them  more  d'tjkingy  as  they 
call  it,  than  others;  that  is,  more  concave,  by 
fetting  off  the  fpokes  and  fellies  more  outwards. 
Mortimer, 

DISHLEX  THORP,  a  village  in  Leicefterfhire, 
near  Loughborough. 

'  DISHNE,  a  town  of  Egypt,  16  miles  NE.  of 
Menuf. 

•  DISHONEST,  adj.  [dis  and  honej^,]  i.  Void 
of  probity  ;  void  of  faith  ;  iaithlefs;  wicked;  frau- 
dulent.— Juftice  then  was  neither  blind  to  difcern, 
nor  lame  to  execute.  It  was  not  fubjedt  to  be 
impofed  upot5  by  a  deluded  fancy,  nor  yet  to  be 
bribed  by  a  glozing  appetite,  for  an  utile  or  ju- 
pundum  to  turn  the  balance  to  a  falfe  or  difhonffi 
fcntence,  South. — He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  right  or  wrong,  honelt-  and  dijhoneft^  are  de- 
fined only  by  laws  and  not  by  nature.  Locke,  a. 
Unchafte  ;  lewd, — To  mprrow  will  we  be  mairied. 
—I  do  defire  it  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I  hope  it 
is  no  d'tjhonefi  dei^re,  to  defire  to  be  a  woman  of 
the  world.  Shake f.  as  you  like  it.  3.  Difgraced  ; 
dilhonoured. — 

Dtfi}one/l  with  lopp'd  arms  the  youth  appears, 
Spoil'd  of  hisnofe,  and  fhorten'd  of  his  ears. 

Drx4en. 
4.  Difgraceful;  ignominious.  Thefo  two  Icnfes 
■are  fcarcely  Englifh,  being  borrowed  from  the 
Latin  idiom.-^ 

She  favv  her  fons  with  purpte  death  expire. 
Her  facred  domes  involv'd  in  rolling  fire, 
A  dreadful  feries  of  inteftine  wars. 
Inglorious  triumphs  and  di/honrji  fears. 

Pope. 

•  DISHONESTLY,  cdv,  [from  dijbcneft.]  %. 
Without  faith  ;  without  probity  5  faithlefsly  ; 
wickedly. —  , 
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I  pro*rR  lit*  h  i\  the  ch  im  of  mc, 
Tlio'  moft  iiifhonrjlly  he  doth  deny  it.  Shak, 
%.  Lewrlly;  wantonly;  unchaftely. — A  wifedaugh- 
ter  fliaU  bring:  an  inheritance  to  her  hiifband  ;^ut 
^he  that  livcth  dtfioneflly  ia^her  father's  heavincft. 
Bcrhf.  xxii.  4. 

*  DISHONESTY,  ff.  r  ^vovadijhoneft.]  i.Want 
of  probity  ;  faithleffnefs ;  violation  or  triifr.  — 
Their  fortune  depends  upon  their  credit,  /»r\d  a 
Rain  of  optn  and  public  Mpotifjiy  muft  be  to  their 
difadvantage.  $iv\fi,  ».  Unchaftity ;  inconti- 
nence; lewdnefs.— Mrs  Ford,  the  honeft  woman, 
the  modcft  wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  thnt  hath 
the  jealous  fool  to  her  huiband  \  I  fufpecl  with- 
out caufe,  miftrefs,  do  I  ?-  Hcav'n  be  my  witnefs 
you  do,  if  you  fiifpeft  me  in  any  difljonefh'  Shak, 

♦DISHONOUR.  «.  J.  {dh  2ixA  honour]  i.  Re- 
proach; difgrace;  ignominy  — 

Let  not  my  jealoufies  be  your  di/honours. 
But  mine  own  fafeties.  Sbak,  Macbeth, 

I— He  was  pteafed  to  own  Lazarus,  even  in  the 
dijbonoun  of  the  grave,  and  vou'chfafed  him,  in 
that  di^fpicable  condition,  the  glorious  title  of  his 
friend.  BoyWi  Seraphic  Love. — 

Take  him  for  your  hufband  and  your  lord, 
'Ti»  no  dtfhonour  to  confer  your  grace 
On  one  defcended  from  a  royal  race.         Dryd, 
3.  Reproach  uttered ;  cenfure ;  report  of  infamy. — 
So  good  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  difhonour  of  her  ;  by  my  life 
She  never  knew  harm-doing.     Shak,  Hm.  VIII. 

•  Tq  Dishonour.  *y.  a.  [dis  an.l  honour.]  r. 
To  difgrace  5  to  bring  fhame  upon  ;  to  blaft  >vith 
infamy. — 

It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murther  or  foulnefs, 
No  unchafte  a<5lion,  or  d'tjhonour* d  ftep, 
That  hath,dcpriv'd  me  of  your  grace  and  favour. 

*— A  woman  that  honourcth  her  hufband  fhall  be 

judgetl  wife  of  all ;  but  (lie  that  di/honoureth  him 

in   her   pride,   ftiall  be  counted  ungodly  of  all. 

Ecclui.  xxvi.  46.— We  are  not  fo  much  to  ftrain 

ourfelvesto  make  thofe  virtues  appear  in  m  which 

really  we  have  not,  as  to  avoid  thofe  imperfeftions 

which  may  difhonour  us.  Drydms  Dufresnoy,     2. 

To  violate  chaftity.  .v  To  treat  with  indignity. — 

One  glimpfe  of  glory  to  my  ilTue  give, 

Grac'd  for  the  little  time  he  has  to  live  j 

Dljhoncur'd  by  the  king  of  men  he  ftands  ;     . 

His  rightful  prize  is  raviih'd  from  his  hands. 

Drjden^s  Iliid. 

*  DISHONOURABLE,  adj.  [fron?  di/honour^\ 
I.  Shameful ;  reproachful ;  ignominious. — 

He  did  dr/bonourable  find 
Thofe  articles  which  did  our  ftate  decreafe. 

DanUl, 
%,  Being  in  a  ftate  of  ncgledt  or  difcflccm. — He 
tl  .*t  is  honoured  in  poverty,  how  much  more  in 
rich'?8  ?  and  he  that  is  difhonourable  in  riches,  how 
much  more  in  poverty?  Ecclus.  x.  31. 

•  DISHONOURER,  n'.  j.  Ifrom  drfionour,]  i. 
One  that  tre.its  another  with  indignity.—- 

Preaching  how  meritorious  with  the  gods 
It  would  be,  to  enfnar?  an  irreligious 
Dlfhonourer  of  Dagon.  Milton. 

9.  A  violator  of  chaftity.  * 

'   »  To  DISHORN.  V.  a,  [dij  and  lorn.]  To  ftrrp 

ofhorns.T- 
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We'll  di/horn  tfie  fpirit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windfcr.  $hai, 

*  DISHUMOUR.  n.  J.  [dh  and  bumoun]  Pee- 
viflinefs;  ill  humour ;  uneafy  ftate  of  mind.— 
Speaking  impatiently  to  fervants,  or  any  thing 
that  betrays  inattention  or  dijhumoury  are  alfo  cri- 
minal. ^pcBator, 

♦DISH-WASHER. /7. J  [^//^ and w'^Ar.]  Thi 
name  of  a  bird.  Mergus^ 

DISIMIEU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ifere,  :  miles  SE.  of  Cremieu,  -i 

*  DISIMPROVEMENT.  ».  j.  [dh  and  /«-  I 
prfventtnt]  Reduction  from  a  better  to  a  worfe  J 
ftate;  the  contrary  to  m<?lioration  ;  the  contrary | 
to  improvement.— The  final  iflue.of  the  nvaltef  j 
would  be,  an  utter  ncgle^  and  di^mprcvemmt  of  . 
the  earth.  Norris.-^}  cannot  fee  bow  this  kingdott  i 
is  at  any  height  of  improvement,  while  four  parti  \ 
in  five  of  tlie  plantations,  for  thirty  years  paft,!! 
have  been  re^l  di/fmtr^inp^Us.  S<ivift' 

»  To  DISINCARCERATE,  v.  a.  [dh  and  is- 
enr cerate. "^  To  fet  at  liberty  j  to  free  from  prifoft, 
— The  arfenical  bodies  being  now  coagulated,  and 
kindled  into  flaming  atoms,  require  dry  and  warm 
air,  to  open  the  earth  for  to  difincurccratt  the  faiftiJ' 
venene  bodies.  Harvn. 

*  DISINCLINATION,  n.  s.  [from  difimlae\ 
Want  of  affedlion;  flight;  diflike ;  ill  will  not 
heightened  to  averfion. — Difappointmtnt  gave  him' 
a  diftncrtnation  to  the  fair  ft-x,  for  whom  he  doei 
not  cxprefs  all  the  rcfpedt  poftiblc.  Arbutbrct  ani^ 
Pope,. 

*  To  DISINCLINE,  v.  a,  \dh  and  mcllne]  To: 
produce  diflike  to ;  to  make  difafie<^ed  ;  to  alie- 
nate affe^^ion  from. — They  were  careful  to  kefj>| 
up  the  fears  and  apprchcnfions  in  the  people  of 
dangers  and  dcfigns,  and  to  dlfiticline  them  firor^' 
any  reverence  or  afftf^ion  to  the  queen,  whrrt' 
they  begun  every  day  more  implacably  to  hatey 
and  confcqucntly  to  difoblige.  ClareJidon. 

*  DISINGENUITY.  «.  j.  [from  dijir.genum\  , 
Meannefs  of  artifice ;  unftiirnefs. — They  rontrad  \ 
a  habit  of  ill-natbre  and  difingtnuity  neceHtiry  to  j 
their  affairs,  and  the  temper  of  thole  upon  wbo«  < 
thcv  are  to  work.  Clarendon.  \ 

*  DISINGENUOUS,  adj,  [J/j  and  w^^r^wj.)  » 
Unfair;  meanly  artful;  vicioufly  fubtle;  Hy;  j 
cunning ;  illiberal ;  unbecoming  a  gentleman ;  ' 
crafty. — There  cannot  be  any  thing  fo  diJingmurMS  | 
and  mifbecom.ing  any  rational  creaiore,  as  not  to  i 
yield  to  plain  reafon  and  the  convidion  of  ckar  ; 
arguments.  Locke.  \ 

*  DISINGENUOUSLY,  adv.  [from  ^j^*^««-  i 
ous.]    In  a  difingrnuous  manner.  ] 

*  DISINGENUOUSNESS.  n.  s.  [firom  diffige-  \ 
'nuouj.]    Meah  fubtilfty  ;  unfaimefs ;  low  craft.— I    ■ 

might  prefs  them  with  the  nnreafnnablenefs,  tire 
dijtngenoujness  of  embracing  a  proftflion  to  which    ] 
their  own  hearts  have  an  inward  reludance.  Cc* 
'Vernment  of  the  Ton^ve. 

*  DISINHERISON.  ».  J.  I^a  and  wirri/.l  f. 
Th«  aa  of  ciitting  off  from  any  hereditary  fuccef- 
fion  ;  The  a^  of  difinheriting.— If  he  ftood  upon 
his  own  title  of  the  houfo  of  Lancafter,  inherefft 
in  his  perfon,  he  knew  it  w^as  a  title  condemned 
by  parliament,  and  generally  prejudged  in  th» 
common  opinion  of  the  realm,  that  it  tended  di- 
reaiy  to  the.  difinkerhcn  ©Ltfe  J¥5>o^  York.  ^' 
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cBf.  «.  The  ftate  of  bemg  cut  ofF  frortt^h  here- 
ditary righL— In  refpe<a  of  ihe  effedtfi  and  fevil 
confequcDces,  the  adultery  of  the  womaD^  is 
woriV,  as  bringing  baftartly  into  ^  family^  and 
Hfiibrijons  or  great  injuries  to  th*  la:^ftil  chil- 
dren. Ttijfor. 

♦  To  DISINHERIT,  v.  a.  [/its  and  inherit  ]  To 
est  off  from  an  hereditary  right ;  to  deprive  of  an 
tnbcritance. —  ^ 

Is  it  then  juft  with  us  to  di^nberit 
The  unborn  nephews  for  the  father's  fault  ? 

Da'viei. 
•-Of  how  fan-  a  portion  kd^ixn  difinherifed  hh 
irbdc  pofterrty  by  one  fmgle  prevarication !  South, 

♦  To  DISINTER.  -D.  a.  [from  dii  and  inter.] 
Tounhury;  to  take  as  out  of  the  grave.— The 
phllofopher,  the  faint,  or  the  hero,  the  wife,  the 
|ood,  or  the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and 
coacealed  in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  education 
ta^Kli^ve  dffihterred.  Addison, 

♦  DISINTERESSED.  n.  s.  \_dis  and  intereje, 
^ench.    It  is  written  dijinterejied  by  thofe  who 


♦  DISJOINT.  \jart>  from  the  verb.]"    Sepju 
rated  ;*  diviifed.     We  now  write  diijointed',-^- 

Young  Foiuinbras, 
•    Holding  a  weak  fuppofal  of  our  worth  ;   \      ^ 
Thinks,  by  our  late  deal- brother's  death. 
Our  ftate  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame.  Shnlu 
(i,)  *  To  Disjoint,  t,  a,  [dit  2x1^ joint  ]  i.  T^o 
put  out  of  joint, — 

Be  all  their  ligaments  at  once  unbound. 
And  their  disjointed  bonesf  to  powder  ground. 

Sandys% 
a.  To  break  at  junctures ;  to  feparate  at  tlie  part 
where  there  is  a  cement. — 

Mould'ring  arches,  and  disjointtd  columns. 

Irene* 
3,  To  break  in  pieces ;'  to'dilaniatc. — 

Rotation  muft  difperfe  in  air, . 
All  things  which  on  the  rapid  orb  appear ; 
And  if  no  power  that  motion  fliould  cootroul. 
It  ranft  disjoint  and  diilipatethe  whole,  hlacknt* 
—Should  a  barbarous  Indian,  who  had  never  feen 
a  palace  or  a  (hip,  view  the  feparate  and  disjoint^ 


;ve  it  immediately  from  intereft^  and  I  think    ^^  parts,  he  would  beablr  to  form  but  a  very  lame 


•ore  properly.]  Without  regard  to  .private  ad- 
tetaj^c;  not  biafledby  particular  views ;  im- 
irual.— 

Not  that  tradition's  parts  are  nfel^fs  here, 
When  general,  old,  difinteress^di  and  cfear.  Drfd, 
•DISINTERES8MENT.  »./.  [dis  2Lnd  interrjfe- 
mnt,  French.!  Difregard  to  private  advantage  ; 
fifintercft;  difinterellednefs.  This  word,  like 
tfflfjfw  in  the  fame  fentence,  is  merely  Gallick. — 
Be  has  managed  fome  of  the  charges  of, the  king- 
ibffl  with  kno^Ti  ability,  and  laid  them  down 
Mtb  difinterejjment.  Prior* s  Pojiscript, 

DISINTEREST.  «.  s.  '  dis  and  intereft,']  i. 
What  is  contrary  to  one's  wilh  cr  profpcrity; 
ftat  which  any  one  is  concerned  to  prevent.— 
Ifbcy  judge  ft  the  great  d'fmtereffXo  Rome.  Glan- 


and  darR  idea  of  either  of  thofe  excellent  and  ufe- 
ful  inventions.  H'atts,  4*  To  carve  a  fowl,  j. 
To  make  incoherent ;  to  break  the  relation  be- 
tween the  parts.— The  conftancy  of  your  wit  was 
no:  wont  to  bring  forth  fuch  disjointed  fpeeches, 
Sidney  —  ■" 

But  now  her  grief  has  wrought  her  into  frenzy. 
The  images  her  troubled  fancy  forms 
Are  incoherent,  wild  ;  her  words  disjointed* 

Smith* 
{%,)  *  T(j  Disjoint,  r.  »•   To  fall  in  pieces. — 
Let  both  worlds  disjoint^  and  all  things  fuffer. 
Ere  we  willeat  our  meal  in  fear.  Shak* 

*  DISJUDICATION.  «.  j.  [diijudlcatio,  Lat.] 
Judgment ;  determination :   perhaps  only  mifta- 
V.cx\  ioT  dijudication — The  difpofit ion  of  the  organ 
*Mf.    a.  'indifTcrence  to  profit ;  ftipcriority  to  re-   is  of  great  importance  in  the disjudications  we  make 
|ani«  of  private  advantage.  of  colours.  Boyle  on  Colours, 

*  WSINTERESTED.  adj.  [from  difintfrrft,']  *  DISJUNCT,  adj.  IdisjunSus,  Latin.]  Dif- 
1.  Superior  to  regard  of  private  advantage  ;   not  jcir.ed  ;  feparate. 

faliuenced  by  private  profit.— As  di/mtercfted  as  •  DISJUNCTION,  n,  s,  Lfrom  disjun^io,  Lat.] 
yoQ  appear  to  the  world,  no  man  is  more  in  the  Difunion  ;  feparation  ;  parting. — There  is  a  great 
l»«rerof  that  prevailing  favourite  paflion  than  analogy  between  the  body  natural  and  politic, 
lonriclf.  Svjiji,  2.  Without  any  concern  in  an  in  which  the  ecclefiallical,  or  fpiritual  part,  jullly 
ifeir:  without  fear  or  hope.  -  fupplics  the  part  of  the  fuul ;  and  the  violent  fe- 

*  DISINTERESTEDLY,  odv.  [from  drfinte-  paration  of.this  from  the  other,  docs  as  certainly 
ffffd.]  In  a  difinterefted  manner.  infer  death  and  diflblution,  ajB  the  disjunSlton  of  the 

*  WSINTERESTEDNESS.  n.  s,  [from  di/m-    body  and  the  foul  in  the  natural.  South, 

^M\  Contempt  of  private  intcreft;  negjtdof  *  DISJUNCTIVE,  adj,  [disjun^ti'vus,  Lsit.]  i. 
perfonal  pro6t. — Thefe  expreffions  of  felfiihnefs  Incapable  of  union. — Such  principles,  w.hofe  a^ 
^^  dijntereflednejs  have  been  ufed  in  a  very  loofe  toms  are  of  that  disjwiSive  nature,  as  not  to  be 
*5d  indeterminate  manner.  Bro<ivn,  tmited  in  a  fufficicrtt  number  to  make  a  vilible 

*ToDlSINTRICATE.  v,a,  [dis  Sind  intricate,]  mafs.^  Grcjiv,  1.  That  which  marks  feparation  or 
Todifentangle.  Diff,  oppofition  ;  as,  I  lo^^e  himy  or  far,  him,— There 

*  T$  DISINVITE.  V,  a,  [dis  and  incite,]  To  are  fuch  words  as  disjuJ!aii>e  conjundtions.  IVattSn 
Wraft  an  invitation.  DiS,  3,  [In  logick.]    A  dihjundtive  propofition  is  when 

*  7*0  DISJOIN.  V,  c,  [dejoindrfy  Fr.  dissndjoin,]  the  parts  are  oppofed  to  one  another  by  disjunc- 
To feparate;  to  part  from  each  other;  to'difu-  tive  particles ;  as,  //  is  either  day  cr  ntght :  The 
We;  to  funder. —  nveather  is  either  j^iny  or  rain)  :   Quantity  is  eithtr 

Happier  for  me,  that  all  our  hours  aflignM        hni^th,  breadth^  or  depth.    The  truth  of  disjunct 
Together  we  had  liv*d :  ev'n  not  In  death  diijoin^d*   tixes  depends  on  the  neceflary  and  immediate  op- 

^  Dry  den,  pofilion  of  the  part-s,  therefore  only  the  laft  of 
"-^ever  let  us  lay  down  otir  armsagatnft  France,  thefe  examples  is  true ;  but  the  two  firft  are  not 
tul  we  have  utterly  disjoined  her  fr^ra  the  SpaniOi  ftri^ly  true,  becaufe  twilight  is  a  medium  betv/een 
Wonarcby.  AddUon,  day  and  night ;  and  dry  cloudy  wf  ather  isa  mc- 
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dium  between  fhining  and  raining,  ffat^j  Logici, 
—A  dhjun^'tve  fyllogifm  is  when  the  major  propo- 
fition  18  disjunffive;  as.  The  earth  moves  in  a  circie^ 
or  an  ellipjis  ;  but  it  does  not  move  in. a  circle, 
therefore  it  moves  in  an  eliipfis.  tVatt^t  Logick. 
,  *  DISJUNCTIVELY,  ad-v.  [from  dhjunaive.] 
Difttndly ;  feparately.— What  he  obferves  of  the 
iiumbers  dhjun^hv/j  and  apart,  rcafon  fuggefts  to 
be  applicable  to  the  whole  body  united.  Caujes 
oftbt  Decay  of  Piety. 

(i.)  *  DISK.  ».  J.  [^wff«,  Lat]  I.  The  face  of 
the  fun,  or  any  other  planet,  as  it  appears  to  the 
€yc.— 

The  dijk  of  Phccbus,  when  be  climbs  on  high, 

Appears  at  firft  but  as  a  blood(hot  eye.     hryd. 
•^It  is  to  be  conlidered,  that  the  rays,  which  are 
equally  refrangible,  do  fall  upon  a  qrcle  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  fun's  diJk,  Newton. — 
Mercury's  MJl 

Can  fcarce  be  taught  by  philofophic  eye, 
'    Loft  in  the  near  effulgence.  Thomson, 

^,  A  broad  piece  of  iron  thrown  in  the  ancient 
fports ;  a  quoit. — The  cryftal  of  the  eye,  which 
in  a  filh  is  a  ball,  in  any  land  animal  is  a  diJk  or 
bowl ;  being  hereby  fitted  for  the  clearer  fight  of 
the  obje<^t.  Gre^M. 

(a.)  Disk.    See  Disc  and  Discus. 

*  DISKINDNESS.  n.  s.  [dis  3Lnd  kindness.]  i. 
Want  of  kindnefs  ;  want  of  aft'cdlion  ;  want  of  l)e- 
i^evolence.  i.  Ill  turn ;  injury  ;  ad  uf  malignity ; 
detriment. — This  difcourie  is  fo  far  from  doing 
any  dijkindness  to  the  caufe,  that  it  does  it  a  real 
fervice.  tVoodnvard. 

DISLEY,  a  village  in  Chcfhire,  5  miles  from 
Stockport. 

•  DISLIKE.  «.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  i.  Difincli- 
nation  ;  abfence  of  affedlion :  the  contrary  to  fond- 
nefs.— Our  likings  or  dijiikes  are  founded  rather 
upon  humour  and  fancy,  than  upon  reafon. 
VEJlrange. — Sorrow  would  have  been  as  filent  as 
thoughts,  as  fevcre  as  philofjphy.    It  would  liave 
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Difmantle  you  ;  and,  as  you  can»  di/liken. 
The  truth  of  your  own  feeming.  Sbek. 

•  DISLIKENESS.  «./.  [dis  and  likenefu]  Diffi- 
militudej  not  refemblance;  unlikenefs.— TUt 
which  is  not  defigned  to  reprefent  any  thing  bat 
itfelf,  can  never  be  capable  of  a  wrong  reprefen- 
tation,  nor  miflead  us  from  the  true  apprehenlion 
of  any  thing  by  its  dijiikenejs  to  it ;  and  fuch  ex- 
cepting thofe  of  fubllances,  arc  all  our  own  com* 
plex  ideas.  Locke.    > 

•DISLIKER.  «./.  [from  diflike.]  A  difappro. 
ver;  one  that  is  not  pleafed. — There  is  a  point, 
which,  whoever  can  touch,  will  never  fail  of  plca- 
fing  a  majority,  fo  great  that  the  dijlikeri  will  be 
forced  to  fall  m  with  the  herd.  Swft. 

*  to  DISLIMB.  V.  a.  [dis  and  Umb.]  To  diU; 
niate ;  to  tear  limb  from  limb.  Di3. 

♦  To  DISLIMN.  v.  41.  [dis  and  limn.]  T(y  m^ 
paint ;  to  ftrikc  out  of  a  picture. —  1 

That  which  is  now  a  horfe,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  di/Umns^  and  makes  it  indiftind  1 
As  water  is  in  water.  Sbakefpuin 

•  To  DISLOCATE,  v.  a.  [dis  and  locus.  T 
I.  To  put  out  of  the  proper  place.-  After  foi 
time  the  ftrata  on  all  fides  of  the  globe  were 
located^  and  their  fituation  varied,  being  elevatfl 
in  fome  places,  and  deprefled  in  others.  IVood^ 
9.  To  put  out  of  joint;  to  disjoint. —  ] 

Were't  my  fitnefs  j 

To  let  thefc  hands  obey  my  boiling  blood,      I 

They're  apt  enough  4o  dijlocaie  and  tear 

Thy  flefh  and  bones^  Sbakejpeare  K.  Lca\ 

(i.)  *  DISLOCATION.  «./.  [from  di/locati.]  u 

The  adt  of  (hifting  the  places  of  things,    a.  The 

ftate  of  being  difplaced.— The  poflure  of  rockfc 

often  leaning  or  proftrate,  ftiews  that  they  had 

fome  dijlocation  from  their  natural  fite.  Burnet,  u 

A  luxation ;  a  violent  preflurc  of  a  bone  out  oi 

the  focket,   or  correfpondent  part :  a  joint  pW 

out.— It  might  go  awry  either  within  or  withoii|| 

the  upper,  as  often  as  it  is  forcibly  pulled  to  il^ 


refted  in  inward  fenfes,  tacit  dijiikes.  South. — The  and  fo  caufe  a  dijloeation^  or  a  ftrain    Crerjj. 

if dlous  man  is  not  angry  if  you  dijlike  another;  (1.)  Dislocation,  §  udef.^.    See  SuRGFiti 

i)ut  if  you  find  thofe  faults  which  are  in  his  own  (x.)  *  To  DISLODGE,  v.  a.  [dis  and  /o^T']  '• 

charader,  you  difcover  not  only  your  diflike  of  'j'o  remove  from  a  placc.-The  (hell  filh  which  are 

another,   but  of  himfelf.   Mdijoft.    a.  Difcord  ;  refident  »n  the  depths  live  and  die  there,  and  ait 

diflcntion ;  difagrccment.    This  fenfe  is  not  now  never  di/lodgcd  or  removed  by  ftorms,  nor  caft  u* 

in  ufe.—  pon  the  (hores;  which  the  Uttorales   ufually  ar^ 

This  faid  Alfcte.'s,  and  a  murmur  rofc  —    '         '  "^ ' k,k:*,t,nn.— 


That  ih«w'd  diflike  among  the  Chriftian  peers. 

Fair/ax. 

*  7a  Dislike,  ^.a.  [_dis  and  like."]  To  difap- 
prove;  to  regard  without  affedion;  to  regard 
with  ill  will  or  dilguft. — 

Ye  diflike f  and  fo  undo 
The  players,  and  difgrace  the  poet  too.    Denb. 
r-Whofoever  dijiikes  the  digreflions,  or  grows 
weary  of  them,  may  throw  them  away.      Temple. 

*  DISLIKEFUL.  /».(^-.  ^////'^tf  and /«//.!  Diiaf- 
feded;  malign:  not  in  ufe.— I  think  it  beft,  by 
an  union  of  manners,  anci  conforniity  of  nihids, 
tp  bring  them  to  be  one  people,  and  to  put  away 
the  dijlikcful  conceit  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
Spenser* s  Ireland. 

*  To  DISLIKEN.  v.  a.  tdis  and  likcn.2  To 
puke  unlike.    Unufual. — 

MUi'ile  your  face, 


H'oodward.    2.  To  remove  from  an  habitation.- 
Thcfe  fenfes  loft,  behold  a  new  defeat. 
The  foul  dijlodging  from  anotber  feat.    Drjd^ 

3.  To  drive  an  enemy  from  a  ftation. — 

My  fword  can  perfedt  what  it  has  bggmi, 
And  from  your  walls  dtjlodge  that  haughty  loO' 

J)ryda» 

4.  Tp  remove  an  army  to  other  quarters.— 

The  ladies  have  prevailed. 
The  Volfcians  are  diflodgd,  and  Marcius  pone. 

Sbakejpeare^ 
(a.)  ♦  To  Dislodge,  v.  n.  To  go  away  to  an- 
other place. —  ,  ^   .  ^„_ 
Soon  as  midnight  brought  on  the  du&y  houi^ 
Friendlieft  to  ficep.  and  filencc,  he  refoW  Ji 
With  all  his  legions  to  dijlodge.  ff^^^J^ 
•  DISLOYAL.  adJ.AdiJloyal,  F«^cli  V^'^  3?? 
loyal.]   I.  Not  true  to  allegiance;  faitblcisj  w» 
to  a  fovereign  j  difobcdient. —  "  ^^j 
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Foul  diftrafty  and  breach 
J>j/l<>fal  m  the  part  of  man;  revolt 
And  difobedience.  Milton. 

1.  Dilhoneft ;  perfidious.    Obfolete.— 

Such  things,  in  a  falfe  diftoyal  knave. 
Are  trick*  of  cnftom ;  but,  in  a  man  that's  juft, 
They're  cold  delations  working  from  the  heart. 
That  paflion  cannot  rule.   Sbakefpeare*s  Othello, 

3.  Not  true  to  the  marriage-bed.^The  Udy  is 
£/ofaL—''^Diflojral  ?  The  word  is  too  good  to 
paiot  out  her  wickednefs.  Sbakefpeare.'^ 

Uijloyal  town ! 
Speak,  didft  not  thou 

ForCike  thy  fiaith,  and  break  the  nuptial  vow? 

Dryden, 

4.  Falfe  ia  love ;  not  conftant.  The  three  latter 
ibfeB  are  yiow  obfolete. 

•  DISLOYALLY,  adv,  [from  di/loyal.'}  Not 
feithfully;  treacheroufly ;  difobediently. 

»  DISLOYALTY. «./.  [from  dlfloyaL]  1.  Want 
of  fidelity  to  the  fovereign.— Let  the  truth  of  that 
religion  I  profefs  be  reprefented  to  judgment,  not 
in  the  difguifes  of  levity,  fchifm,  herefy,  novelty, 
and  iifloyaUy.  King  Charles,  %,  Want  of  fidelity 
ia  love.  A  fenfe  now  obfolete.— There  (hall  ap- 
parfuch  feeming  truths  of  Hero's  difloyahyt  that 
jeakwfy  Ihall  be  called  affurance.  Shakespemre, 

DISfi4A,  a  town  of  Japan,  where  the  Dutch 
carry  on  a  confidcrablc  trade. 

(i.)  *  DISMAL,  adj,  [dies  mahu^  Latin,  an 
cril  day.)  Sorrowful;  dire;  horrid  melancholy' ; 
UDComfortable  ;  unhappy  ;  dark. — 

Nor  yet  in  horrid  (hade  or  dismal  den, 

Nor  nocent  yet ;  but  on  the  graliy  herb, 

Fearlefs,  unfc.ir'd  he  flept.  Milton. 

The  dismal  fituation  wafte  and  wild, 

A  dungeon  horrible  !  Milton, 

—Such  a  variety  of  dismal  accidents  muft  have 
broken  the  fpirks  of  any  man.  Clarendon. — On 
the  one  hand  fet  the  molt  glittering  temptations 
to  difcord,  and  on  the  other  view  the  dismal  effetfts 
^'^,  Decay  of  Piety. 

(i.)  Dismal.  »./.  A  fwramp  of  the  United 
Sutcs  in  Currituck  county,  N.  Carolina. 

(3.)  Dismal,  a  fwamp  in  the  townihip  of  Mil- 
ton, Lincoln  county,  diftri<5t  of  Mai  e. 

(4.)Di8rtAL,  Great,  or  )  a  very  large  bog ex^ 

(5.)  DismalSwamf,         J  tending  from  N.to 

5.  near  30  miles,  and  from  E.  to  W.  at  a  medium 
ibout  10  miles ;  partly  in  Virginia,  and  partly  in 
North  Carolina.  No  lefs  than  5  navigable  rivers, 
befides  creeks,  rife  out  of  it;  whereof  two  run 
into  Virginia,  viz.  the  S.  branch  of  Elizabeth,  and 
the  S.  branch  of  Nanfemond  river,  and  3  into  N. 
Carolina,  namely  North  River,  North  Weft  Ri- 
ver and  Perquimons.  All  thefe  hide  their  heads, 
properly /peaking,  in  the  Difmal,  there  being  no 
figns  of  them  above  ground:  For  this  reafon  there 
muft  be  plentiful  fubterrancoua  ftores  of  water  to 
feed  fo  many  rivers,  or  elfe  the  foil  is  fo  replete 
with  this  element,  poured  down  from  the  high 
Imds  that  furround  it,  that  it  can  abundantly  af- 
ford thefe  fupplies.  This  is  moft  probable,  as 
the  ground  of  the  fwamp  is  a  mere  qnagmire, 
trembling  under  the  feet  of  thofe  who  walk  upon 
it,  and  every  impreflion  is  iiiftantly  filled  with  wa- 
ter. The  Ikirts  of  the  fwamp,  towards  the  E,  are 
•vtrgrown  with  reeds,  xo  or  xa  feet  high,  inter- 
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fperfed  every  where  with  ftrong  bambop  briar*. 
Among  thefe  grow  here  and  there  a  cyprefs  or 
white  cedar,  which  laft  is  commonly  miftaken  for 
the  juniper.  Towards  the  S*.  end  of  it,  is  a  large 
tra^  of  reeds,  which  being  conftant  ly  greed,  and 
waving  in  the  wind,  is  called  the  Green  Sea.  Iq 
many  parts,  efpecially  on  the  borders,  grows  an 
eve' green  (h rub,  very  plentifully,  called  the^a//- 
bujh.  ll  bears  a  berry  wh'ch  dies  a  black  colour 
like  the  gall  of  an  oak,  whence  its  name.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  Difmal  the  trees  grow  much  thick- 
er, both  cyprefs  and  cedar..  Thefe  being  always 
green  and  loaded  with  very  large  tops,  are  muc)^ 
expofed  to  the  vnnd  and  eafily  blown  down,  the 
boggy  ground  affording  but  a  flender  hold  to  the 
roots.  Neither  bead:,  bird,  infed  nor  reptile,  ap- 
proach the  heart  of  this  horrible  defert ;  perhaps 
deterred  by  the  everlafting  fliade,  occaQoned  by 
the  thick  ihrubs  and  bufhes,  which  the  fun  can 
never  penetrate,  to  warm  the  earth :  nor  indeed 
do  any  birds  fly  over  it,  any  more  than  they  are 
faid  to  do  over  the  lake  Avernus^  on  account  of 
the  noifome  exhalation*  that  rife  from  this  vaft 
Avamp. '  Thefe  noxious  vapours  infed  the  air  all 
arouiid,  occafioning  agues  and  other  diftempers 
to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  On  the  weftem 
border  of  the  Difmal  is  a  pine  fwamp,  above  a 
mile  in  breadth,  great  part  of  which  is  covered 
with  water  knee  deep ;  the  bottom,  however,  it 
firm,  and  the  pines  grow  very  tall,  and  are  not 
eafily  blown  down  by  the  wind.  With  all  thefe 
di (ad vantages,  the  Difmal  is,  in  many  places,  plea- 
iing  to  the  eye,  though  difagreeable  to  the  other 
fenfes.  This  dreadful  fwamp  was  judged  impaf- 
fable,  till  the  line,  dividing  Virginia  from  N.  Ca- 
rolina, was  carried  through  it,  in  lat.  36.  18.  N. 
in  1718,  by  order  of  king  George  II.  Although 
it  happened  then  to  be  a  very  dry  feafon,  the  men 
who  were  employed  in  pufhing  the  line  were  not 
altogether  free  from  apprehenfions  of  being  ftar- 
ved  ;  it  being  10  whole  tlays  before  the  work  was 
accomplifhed,  though  they  proceeded  with  all 
poflible  diligence  and  refolution,  and  had  no  dif- 
after  to  retard  them.  This  fwamp  belongs  chief- 
ly to  two  companies.  The  Virginia  company,  of 
which  general  Waihington  was  a  member,  poflef- 
fes  100,000  acres,  and  the  N.  Carolina  company 
40,000.  In  the  midft  of  the  fwamp  is  a  lake,  a- 
bout  feven  miles  long,  called  Drummond'^  pond, 
whofe  waters  run  S.  into  Pasquotank  river, 
which  falls  into  Albemarle  found;  and  on  the  N. 
into  Elizabeth  and  Nanfemond  rivers,  which  fall 
iato  James  river. 

*  DISMALLY,  aitf.  [from  dismairi  Horribly; 
forrowfully  ;  uncomfortably. 

*  DISMALNESS.  «./.  [from  difmal,]  Horror ; 
fon'ow. 

*  To  DISMANTLE,  v. a.  \dis  and  mantle]  i. 
To  deprive  of  a  drefs ;  to  ftrip ;  to  denude.— He 
that  makes  his  prince  defj>ifed  and  undervalued, 
and  beats  him  out  of  his  fubjedts  hearts,  may  ea- 
fily ftrip  him  of  his  other  garrifons,  having  already 
difpofleffed  him  of  his  ftroneeft,  by  dif mantling 
him  of  his  honour,  and  felling  his  reputation. 
South,  a.  To  loofe;  to  throw  off  a  drefs;  to 
throw  open.— 

This  is  moft  ftrangc  I 
That  (he,  who  ev'n  but  now  was  youi-  beft  obje^fF, 
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Deareft  ^nd  beft,  fhould  in  this  trice  of  time 
'  Commit  a  thing  fo  monflrous,  to  difmafiile 
So  xmny  folds  of  favour.  Shakefpear'e*     3. 

.1.  To  ftrip  a  town  of  its  outworks. — It  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  poifefs  our  own  fort,  without  difmant-     i. 
ling  and  demolishing  of  our  enemies.  HakezvilU 
4.  To  break  down  any  thing  external. — 

His  eyeballs,    rooted  out,    are    thrown,  to     ». 
■ground;  ' 
His  nofe  Sfmantkd^  in  his  mouth  is  found  j 
His  jaws,  checks,  front,  one  undiftinguifh'd 
wound.  Dry  den* 

*  ro  DISMASK.  ni\  a.  [dis  and  mq,^.]  To  tUveft 
of  a  maik ;  to  uncover  from  concealment.— 

Fair  ladies  malk'd,  art?  rofes  in  the  bud ; 

Or  angels  veil'd  in  clouds :  are  rofes  blowni, 

D'ifmaJ^dy    their    damalk    fweet    commixture 

Ihewn.  ShakHfeart. 

-^The  marquis  thought  beft  to  difmajk  his  heard ; 

and  told  him  that  he  was  going  coveitly.  Wotton. 

*  DISMAY  n  /.  \^d-^fmayo\  Spartilh  ] .  Fall  of 
courage;  terrour  felt;  defertion  of  mihdj  fear 
imiM-efled. — 

All  fete  mute, 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts ;  and 
each  ,, 

In  other"^  countenance  read  his  own  dtfmay.  ' 

'  Milton. 

*  To  Dis  MAT.  iy./i.  [difmayar^  Spanifli.]  To 
terrify;  to  difcourage;  to  affnght •,,  to  deprefs; 
to  deject.— He  mil  not  fail  thee;  fear  not,  neither 
be  dijmayed.  Deitt, — Nothing  can  make  h.im  re- 
mifs  in  the  praiftice  of  his  duty,  no  profpedt  of  in- 
tereft  can  allure  him,  no  fear  of  danger  dijmay 
him.  Atterhurtf, 

*  DISMAYEDK1?SS,  «./.  [from  dlfmay^  De- 
jedion  to  coiu*age ;  difpiritednefs. — The  valiantcft 
feete  inward  difrutyedm/si  and  yet  the  feaifulleft 
is  afhamed  full  to  ?hew  it.  Sidney. 

■*  DISIVIE.  n.f.  [French.]  A  tenth;  the  tenth 
part;  tythe. — 

Since  the  flrft  fword  was  dravtrn  about  this 

queftion, 

TA**ry  tithe  foul  'mongft  many  thoufand  di/mesf 

Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.  Shaktfp. 

—The  pope  began  to  exercifc  his  new  rapines  by 

a  compliance  with  king  Edward,  in  granting  him 

two  years  difme  from  the  clergy.  Ayliffe^s  Parergon* 

*  To  DISMEMBER,  i;.  a.  [dlr  and  member,'] 
To  divide  member  from  member;  to  diiacerate; 
to  cut  to  pieces.—  , 

1  am  with  both,  each  army  hath  a  hand ; 
Ami  in  their  ra.t:e,  I  having  hold  of  both, 
Tliey  whirl  afunder,  and  dlfmeniher  me.  Shakefp. 
•—A  ftate  can  never  arrive  to  its  period  in  a  more 
deplorable  crilis,  than  when  fonie  prince  lies  ho- 
vering, like  a  vulture,  to  devour  or  diftnember  its 
dying  carcafs.  S<ivift. — Thofe  who  contemplate 
only  the  fragments  or  pieces  of  fcience,  difperf^d 
ill  fhort  unconncdtjd  difcourfes,  can  never  furvey 
an  entire  body  of  truth,  but  muft  always  view  it 
fts  d':fomi?d  a-d  d'lf/nemhcrcd.  IVatts. 

*  To  DISMISS."  t'.  a.  \dijmtfu^  Lat.]  i-  To 
lend  away.^ 

We  commit  thee  thither, 
Until  his  army  ha  difmifs^d  from  him.        Shak. 
— Me  difrnljf'djhe  aflembly,  Acti.  xiv.  14.    a.  To 
give  leave  of  departure- — 
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If  our.youDg  lulus  be  no  more^ 
Difmifs  our  navy  from  your  friendly  (bore.  Dryi^ 
3.  To  difcard ;  to  diveft  of  an  office. 

(i.)^  DISMISSION.  ^«../.  Ifrom  demiffio,  Lat^ 
I.  Difpatch  ;  ad  of  fencing  away^-r- 

So  poised,  fo  gentle  (he  deice^ds  from  Wgh, 
It  feeras  a  foft  dljmtjjion  from  the  Iky.  ^  Dryden, 
%.  An  houoiirabk  diicharge  from  any  oiBce  or 
place. —  .        .  , . .       . 

Not  only  thou  degrad'ft  them,  or  remit'ft 
To  life  obfcure,  which  were  sl  i^  difmiffion  ; 
But  throvv'ft  them  lower  than  thou  didft  exalt 
them  high.  Miiion'4  Agomjieu 

3.  Deprivation ;  obligation  to  leave  ai\y  poft  or 
place  — 

You  muft  not  ftay  Jiere-kwiger ;  your  difinij'- 
/ion 
Is  come  from  Caefar.      Shahejp.  Anth.  C5  Ckop. 
(i.)  Dismission  of  a  »ill,  in  chancery.    If 
the  ulaintlif  does  not  aUeud  011  the  day  fixed  for 
ihe  heaiingt  his  bill  is  diihuired  with  coft&    It 
may  be  alio  difmiired  for  waut  of  profecutiooy 
which  is  in  tlie  nature  of  a  non  fuit  at  law,  if  he 
fuffers  tliree  terms  to  tlapfe  .witbvut  moviflg  far- 
wards  in  the  caufe. 

♦  To  DISMORTGAGE,  v.  a.  Idii  and  mtru 
gage.]  To  redeem  from. mortgage. — Hedi/mort' 
raged  the  crown  demelhes,  an4  Irft  behind  a  raafa 
of  gotd    Ho^ePj  rocal  Farefi. 

(i.).*  To  DISMOUNl,  V.  a.  [demonUr,  Fr.) 
I.  To  throw  off  an  horfe. — 

From' this  flying  ftecd  unrcin'd,  as  once    j 

Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  ciime^ 

l)ijn70ii:;iirdt  on  th'  Aleian  field  I  fall.  MMm. 
0,.  lo  throw  fioiti  aay  eievaliou  or  place  of  Jio- 
nour.  ^.  To  tljowa.CJU^nqn  from  its  carnage— 
The  Turks  artillery,  plaiited  a^ainft  .that  tower, 
was  by  the  Chriftian  cannoneers,  difi^omited  wfih 
fnot  fi'om  the  to^cr,  and  many  of  the  gunceil 
flain.  ^noUes. 

(a.)  *  To  PisMOUNT.  fv.  «.  I.  To  alight  from 
an  horfe. — When  he  came  within  fight  of  that  pro- 
digious army  at  Agiucourt,  he  ordeicd  all  his  ca- 
valry to  dijmouuu  and  implore  upon  their  knees* 
bleffmg.  Mdljln^i  Freeholder,  a.  To.defcttidfrom 
anv  elevation. 

DISMOUNTING,  in  the  railiUry  art.  See 
To  Dismount,  f  i.dcf.  1.  and  j.  Hoi-fes arcal- 
fo  faid  to  be  difmounted  \vhen  they  are  rendered 
unfit  for  fen  ice. 

♦  To  DISNATURALIZE.  n).  a.  Uis  and  »i/tf- 
rrt//V .]  To  alienate ;  to  make  alien ;  to  deprive 
of  the  privileges  of  birtli. — 

♦  DISNATURED.  adj.  {dh  and  naiurr.]  Vn- 
natural;  wanlhig  natural  tcndernefsj  devoid  01 
natural  aScdion.    Unufual. — 

If  ftie  muft  teem, 

Create  her  child  of  fpleen,  that  it  may  live, 

And  be  a  thwart  ^i/n^/xfr'/^torment  to  her.  SIuU' 

DISNEY,  John,  an  Englifli  divine  and  magrf- 

trate,  bom  at  Lincoln,  in  1677.    He  received  the 

early  part  of  his  education  at  the  grammar  fcbocl 

i"  his  native  city,  after  which,  his  fothcr  being  ^ 

diffenter,  he  was  ftnt  to  an  academy  untlcr  tiioie 

of  that  perfualion.    From  this  he  removed  to  ioe 

Middle  Temple,  wheie  heftu.-icdthclaw,  thougn 

he  never  followed  it  ara  profefiion;  but  vben^ 
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hacked  to  hk  paternal  eftate»  he  dlftinguiflied  him- 
felf  greativ  as  an  adivemagiftrate,  particularly  in 
ilie  laudaole  but  unpopular  meafures  he  took  for 
the  fuppreflion  of  vice  and  immorality,  for  which 
he  nfpeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  the  judges  on 
the  circuits.  When  about  41  years  of  age  he  took 
orders  in  the  cbun^h,  atid  was  prefented  to  thevi^ 
tarageof  Croft,  and  the  redory  of  Kirkby-5uper- 
fiaine,  in  Lincolnihire.  In  f  7ai,  he  Was  preferred 
to  the  living  of  St  Mary  in  Nottingham,  where  he 
died  in  1730.  He  publiftied,  i.  Two  Eifaysupon 
the  Execution  of  the  Laws  againft  Immoraiity  and 
Profanenefs,  Svo ;  a.  Primitiac  Sacraei  the  Reflec* 
tioQs  of  a  devout  Solitude,  ivo;  3.  Flora,  prefix- 
ed to  a  tranflation  of  Rapih's  Poem  on  Gardens ; 
4.  Remarks  upon  a  Sermon  preached  by  Dr  Sa* 
cheverell>  5.  The  Genealogy  of  the  moft  ferene 
and  moft  iUuftrious  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  Lunen- 
beig ;  6.  A  View  of  ancient  Laws  againft  Inuno-* 
rality  and  Profanenefs. 

*  DISOBEDIENCE,  n.  f.  Wi  and  obedience,] 
I.  Violation  of  lawful  command  or  prohibition ; 
breach  of  duty  due  to  fupertours.— 

Of  man's  firit  difobediencet  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  fotbidden  tree,  fing,  heav'nly  mufe.  ^/7f. 
—Murder,  adultery,  or  ^/obedience  to  parents,  have 
a  general  notion  antecedently  to  laws.  StdUngfleet, 
a.  Incompliance.—* 

If  planetary  orbs  the  fun  obey. 
Why  (hould  the  niooa  difoWn  his  foverelgn 

fwray;    .  . 
Why  in  a  whirling  eddv  of  her  owii 
Around  the  globe  terreftrial  fhOuld  fhe  run  ? 
This  difobedience  of  £he  moon  will  prove 
The  fun's  bright  orb  dofes  dd  the  planets  move. 

MldckntOTc* 

*  DISOBEDIET^.  adj.  [dU  *id  dbe^tt.]  Not 
obfervapt  of  lawful  authority ;  guilty  of  the  breach 
of  lawfW  commands,  or  pn-ohibition,— 'The  man 
<^  God  was  dijobedient  uifto  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
1  Km^t^  xiii.  a6. 

.  *  to  DISOBEY,  -ti,  a.  [diJ  atnd  obey,)  To 
l)reak  commands,  or  tranfgrefs  prohibition*.— 1 
She  abfohitely  bade  him,  and  he  durft  not  know 
how  to  difobey,  Sidney. — 

He's  loth  to  difobey  the  gods  command. 
Nor  wilUng  to  forfake  this  pleafant  land.  Ihnh, 

*  DISOBLIGATION.  n.f,  [du  and  dbligation.] 
Offence  J  oaiife  of  difguft.— If  he  receded  from 
what  he  had  promi^,  it  would  be  fuch  a  di/obli- 
gatton  to  the  prince  that  he  would  never  forget  ft. 
C/ffWf^(w.— There  can  be  no  malice,  and  confe- 
qucntly  no  crime  or  dffobligaiion.  VEjirOnge, 

*  to  DIiSOBLIGE.  1/.  a.  [dis  and  oblige.]  To 
offend ;  to  difgiflt  j  to  give  offence  to.  A  term 
oy  which  offence  is  tenderly  eXprefled.— Afhlet 
^ad  been  renloved  from  that  ehairge  arid  was 
thereby  fo  much  di/obliged  that  he  quitted  the 
king's  party.  Clarendcn.—H  is  in  the  power  of 
more  particular  perfons  in  this  kingdom,  than  hi 
any  other,  to  diftrefs  the  g'overmnent/  when  they 
^dlfobliged.  Addifon.--li  a  woman  fufFers  heil"  lo- 
ver to  fife  (he  is  loth  to  Mfobiige  him,  let  her  be- 
ware of  an  cncroacber*  Claryfiu 

*  DISOBLIGING,  partici/tal  adj.  [from  d'tf- 
^lige,]  Difgufting;  unpleating;  otfenfive.— Pe- 
f'^'raptorineis  can  befit  no  form  of  underftanding : 
^  reivders  wife  men  difobliglns  ind  troublcfome, 
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and  fools  ridiculous  and  contemptible.  boiL  df 
the  Tongue. 

♦  DISOBLIGINGLY,  ad-v.  [from  difobUging.-] 
In  a  difguiting  or  offenfive  manner;  without  at-^ 
tention  to  pleafe. 

♦  DISOBLIGINGNESS,  h.  /.  ffrom  difdbli^^ 
iftg.'y    Offenfivenefs ;  readinefs  to  oifguft. 

«  DiSORBED.  adj.  [dis  and  orb.]  Thrown  out 
of  the  proper  orbit. —  ^ 

Fly  like  chiddeft  Mercifry  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  flar  diforb^d-  Skak.  Troilus  ^  Crejfidai 

♦  DISORDER^  n.f.  [dis  and  order  ;  difordre,  Fr.J 
I.  Want  of  regular  difpofition;  irregularity;  coni 
ftifion ;  imnfethodical  difh-ibution.— When  I  read 
jth  author  of  genius  without  method^  I  £ancy  my- 
felf  in  a  wood  that  abounds  vnth  many  noble  ob* 
jcds,  rifing  among  one  another  iA  the  greateft  con- 
fiifion  and  difordef.  Sped.  a.  TumuH^  difhiriW 
ance;  buftle. — 

A  greater  favour  this  difirder  bfoughf 
Uirto  her  fervants,  than  their  av^^il  thought' 
Durft  entertaih,  when  thus  compeU'd  they  preflf 
The  yielding  marble  of  her  fhowy  breaftr.  Waller i 

3.  Negledt  of  rule ;  irregularity.— 

,  From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  dif^der  paxti 
And  fnatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

Pope. 

4.  Breach  of  laws ;  violation  of  fbafiding  infl-itu^ 
tion. — There  reigned  in  all  meA  blood,  manflaugh-^ 
ter,  difquieting  of  good  men,  foigetfnlnefs  of  goo<l 
turns,  and  di/order  in  marriages.  fFifd*  xiv.  26.  5^ 
Breach  of  that  regularity  in  the  animal  OBConomy 
which  caufes  healthy  ficknefs;  diftemper.  It  i^ 
ufed  commonlv  for  a  flight  difeafe.— Pleafure  and 
pain  af-e  only  different  conftitutions  of  the  mind, 
fomefimes  occafioned  fcy  di/order  in  the  body,  o*- 
fometiities  by  thoughts  in  the  mmd.  Locke.    6^ 

•  Difcorilpofni-e  of  the  mhid ;  turbulence  of  paflion^. 

♦  rd  DISORDER. -to.  fl.  [^«  and  dr^r.]  i.  Ta 
to  throw  into  confnfion ;  to  confound  i  to  put  out 
of  method ;  to  difturb ;  to  ruffle ;  to  confufc.— 

Yon  dUbrder  d  heap  of  ruins  Ifes, 
Stones^  rent  from  ftones,  where  clouds  cf  duft 
arife.  Dryden. 

•^The  inciirfiofis  of  the  Goths,  and  Other  barbae 
rous  nations,  difordered  the  aflairs  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Arbuth,  a*  To  make  fitk;  to' difturh 
the  body  r  as,  my  diimer  diforders  in^V  5.  To  dif- 
compofej  to  dilHirb  the  mind:  4.  To  turn  ortt 
of  holy  orders ;  to  depofe :  to  flriip  of  ecdefiafticai 
vefbhents.— Let  him  be  ftrJpt,  aVid  difordered,  \ 
would  fain  fee  him  v?alk  in  querpo,  that  the  world 
fnar  behold  the  infide  of  a  friar .  Dryd.  Span,  Friar  j 

♦  DISORDfiRED^  adj,  [from  di/order]  DiU 
orderly;  irregular;  vicious;  loofe^  unreftrahied 
in  behaviour ;  debauched. — 

Here  do  you  keep  a  hundte^  knights  and 

fouires. 
Men  fo  dt/brder^dt  fo  debauched  and  bold. 
That  this  our  court,  infedted  with  their  man-* 

ners. 
Shews  like  a'  riotous  ifm.  Shak^%  K.  Leaf. 

♦  DISOKDEREDNESS.  n.f.  [from  difcrdered] 
Irregularity ;  want  of  order ;  confufion.—  By  that 
diforderednejj  of  the  foldiers  a  gfeat  ad^aAtSge  wa« 
offered  unto  the  enemy.  Knoliex* 

(i.)  *  DISORDERLY,  adf.  [from  dtforder.]  i. 
Confufed;  immethodital '  without^rpr^r  difl  - 
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bution. — 'I'liofe  obfolcte  laws  of*  ITenry  I.  were 
but  d'fonkrly^  cor.fufcd,  and;  general  thipgs;  XZ' 
Ihor  c^ii'js  and  ihells  of  adiuiiuAratum  than  infti- 
tulion:.  Hale.  2.  Irregular;  tumultuous. — His 
lUoughls,  which«re  the  pidhim  and  rtffults  of  his 
p.iflions,  4fc  geijci'ally  fuch  aji  n.aiuraHy  ailfv'  frora- 
\\\{yit  dljqrdsriy  motions  of  our  fpirits.  Uryden.-^ 
A  diJorderUf  multitude,  contojding  with  tlif  body, 
of  the  legii]atar«,  is  like  a  ntrui  in  a  lit,  under  the 
conduct  of  one  in  the  fulnefij  of  hia  health.a^d 
ftnjiigtii,  Addifcn.  3.  I^iwlefs.;  contrary  to Aiw  J 
inordinate;  contrary  to  the  rulcJJ  of  life;  vicuHiSt 
— Ke  reproves  them  for  their  ^//cr^/rr/yaiiembliifi^ 
p^-ur^ll  the  peaceable  people  of.  the  realms.  Haykv* 
(2.)  •  DisoRDEKLY.  adv.  [from  difird^rJ]  1. 
Without  rule ;  without  method  ;  irrt;^'ularly  ;  co:> 
fufediy- — ^Naked  fay:igcs  tiphting  dtfonUrli/  with 
ftoncs,  by  appointment  of  th-rif  commanders,  may 
truly  and  abfolutcly  be  faid  to  wai*.  Rai/i^h, 
a.  Without  law;  inordinately.— We  behaved  not 
ourfelves  difttrdcrly  amon^  you,  2.  T'ht'j]', 

*  DISOUDINATE.    adu   [(/m  and  ordinaU^I 
Not  living  by  the  rules  of  virtue^  inordinate.—^ 

Thiiic  not  difordinaiey  yet  CRufelefs  fufw'r 
The  punifliment  of  diilbiute  days.  Miiton* 

.  *  DISORDINATELY.  adv.  [from  di/ordimtL-j 
Inordinately;  vicioufly         .  . 

*  DISORIENTATED,  iidj.  [dij  and  orhnt'^ 
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Turned  ivi^m  the  Eall ;  turned  from  the  right  oi-     lity ;  difference  in  degree  eilhei*  of  fank  or  excel^ 


or  her  degree,  or  ^aiiift  decency.  Cchivl—^oi 
wrongfully  do  require  Mopfa  to  A)  great  a  4'>- 
ra^emerJ,  as  to  ^^'ed  her  father's  f^ivant.  Sidr.ey, 
— She  was  much  afi'e<3:ionate  to  her  own  kipdre(i, 
which  did  ftir  great  envy  in  tlie  lords  of  the  kirg's 
fide,  who  counted  her  blood  a  difpara^cmer.t  to  k 
mingled  -with  the  kinj;'£.  Bacon,    .-;.  Rcprozcbj 
difgrace;  indignity.— In  a  ccn\nion wealth  much' 
dijpara^ement  is  occadorisd,  when  able  fnirits,  st- 
ti-a(5led  by  a  familir.nty,  iirc  inflamed  withfaftior- 
W^//07.~'Tis  V.6  d'JparagetncKt  to  philofr  phy  that 
it  cannot  deify  us.  G/^^:i/AV.— Kciifcn  is  a  weak, 
diminutive  light,  compared  to  rcvclition ;  but  it 
ougl;t  to  "be  no  difparagxtnen!  to  a  Rar  that  it  is 
not  a  fun.  Sgtith,    4.  It  Las  to  before  t]ic  pafott 
or  thing  difpajaged.— - 

Then  to  our  age,  when  not  to  pleafure  ber.t. 

This  feems  an  honour  not  dijpnmgement,  Dmh, 

— ^The  play  was  never  intended  H>r  the  ftage ;  nor, 

ivithout  dsparagcmwt  to  the  author,  could  havt 

facceeded.  DryJttn, 

*  •  DISPARAGER.  «./  Ifrom  dhparage.]  Onifi 
that  difgraces ;  one  that  treats  with  indignity,  and; 
that  contiives  an  unequal  match.  I 

•  *  DISPARATES.  «./.  UhparaUj,  tat.]  Thirrt; 
fo  unlike  that  they  canngi  be  compared  with  eactt; 
other.  '  *i 

•  DISPARITY.  n,f.  'dljfar,  Lat^     i.  Ineqi* 


recftibn ;  thrown  out  of  the.  proper  place.  Harris. 

♦  To^  DISOWN.  V.  a.  [Mj  and  own.]  i.  To 
deny ;  not  to  allow. — - 

Then  they,  who  brother's  better  claim  di/oivn. 
Expel  their  parents,  and  ufuii)  the  throne.  Dryd. 

^,  To  abuegate;  to  renounce^— When  an  author 

has  publicly  disonuned  a  fnurious  pierce,  they  have 

difpulcil  his  name  with  hjm.  ^ctvi/}. 

»  To  DISPAND.  ^.  a.  [dhpandor  Eat.]   To  dif- 

play ;  to  fpread  aljroad,  DUL 

*  DISPANSION.  »•/.  Ifrom  dispansiUf  .L^U] 
The  adl  of  difplaying ;  the  a(ft  of  fpreading ;  dif- 
f^ifiop ;  dilatation. 

'  *  To  disparage:  v.  a.  [from  dlspar,  Lat.]  i. 

To  marry  on<;  to  another  of  inferior  condition.   2. 

To  match  uneaually;  to  injure   by  union  with 

ibmething  infenour  in  excellence.     3.  To  injure 

by  a  coraparifon  with  fomcthing  of  lefs  value.    4. 

To  treat  jwith  contempt ;  to  mock ;  to  flout  j  to 

reproach.-^ 

Thou  durrf  not  thus  duparage  ^loriou^  arms, 
Which  greatcft  heroes  have  in  battle  worn, 
Their  ornament  and  fafety.  Mih.  Agonlftes* 

They  will  defy 
That  which  they  love  moft  tenderly ; 
(2uaiTel  with  minc!d  pies,  and  disparage 
Their  heft  an4  deareft  fripnd,  pi um-poi ridge. 

Hudibras. 
To  bring  reproach  upon ;  to  be  the  caufe  of 


lence. — Between  Elihu  and  the  reft  of  Job's  hmv^ 
liars,  the  greate,ft  disparity  ^'as  but  in  yearf .  Uwdttr. 
— There  ^^as  as  gr^at  a  disparity  between  the  pracJ 
tical  diaates  of  the  undeiftanding  then  and  now, 
as  there  is  between  empire  and  advice,  counfel 
and  command.  South. — iVlen  ought  not  to  afibdj 
ate  and  Join  themfelves  together,  in  the  fan^ 
office,  under  a  disparity  of  condition.  Ayiife.  ^ 
Diffiaiilitude ;  unhkcnefs. 

*  To  DISPARK.  T'.  a,  IdJs  and  pari.]  i.  tt 
ttrow  open  a  park. — 

You  have  fed  upon  my  fignlorio?, 
Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  filled  my  foreft  woodt 

Skakespk 
a.'  To  fet  at  large ;  to  releafe  from  incloforc.— 
They  were  fuppos'd 
By  narrow  wits  to  be  inclos'd, 
'Till  his  fiee  mufe  threw  down  the  ^e, . 
And  did  at  once  dispark  them  all-'  Wcdi^' 

DISPART,  «./.  in  gunnery,  is  the  mark  it 
upon  the  muzzle  ring  of  a  piece  <»f  ordnance,  fl 
that  a  light-line  taken  upon  the  top  of  the  bij 
ring  agairift  the  touch-hole,  by  the  mark  fet  on  a 
near  the  muzzle,  may  be  parallel  to  the  axis  ^ 
the  concave  cylinder.  The  common  way  0 
doing  this,  is  to  take  the  two  diameters  of  tb 
bafe  ring,  and  of  the  place  where  the  dHpart  i 
to  ftand,  and  divide  the  difference^  bctw*een  theri 
into  two  equal  parts,  one  of  which  will  be  th 


difgrace.— His  religion  liit  eafjly,  naiurallv,  and    length  of  the  difpait,  which  is  fct  on  the  gun  v.Ttl 

t^racefully  ujHjn  him,  wifHout  any  of  thdfe  torbid-  -----i-     -  ir_/i__  ,  j  *v :*u  -.  ^..u^  a 

ding  appearana*8  which  fometimes  difparags  the 
-adions  of  men  fincerely  pious.  Attsrhury. 

*  DISPARAGEMi^Nl\  n./.  [from  dtfparage.^ 
1.  Injurious  uniim  or  comptvifon  with  fomcthing 
in  inferior  excelleuce.— They  take  it  for  a  difpa- 
^vt'^fyji^nt  to  fi>it  Ihemfelves  with  any  other  th::a 
tiie  enemies  of  the  pubiick  peace..  L  EJirange.'  ^. 
[In  law  .J    Matching  aa  heir  in  marriage  under  Vi3 


wax  or  pitch,  or  faftened  there,  with  a  piece  fl 
twine  or  marline.  By  means  of  an  inftrumcnt  1 
may  be  done  with  all  poftible  nicety. 

*  Tl?  Dispart.  i'.  a.  \dis  and  pori\  dfpcrtU 
French ; -i/;jr/rr/»r,  Latin.]     To  divide  in  two 
to  fcparate ;  to  break  ;  toourft  ;  to  rive. — 
The  gate  not  v.  cod,  ftot  of  endiiring  brsfSf 

But  of  more  worthy  ful  ilan::e  framed  was ; 


rn  I  a  C 

That  whea  it  lcx:ked,  .none  might  through 
pafi.  *  Spenser. 

The  reft  to  feveral  places 
Dijpartedy  and  between  fpim  out  the  air.   ^Uft, 
Disj»arted   Britain    mouniM    their   doublful 
(way, 
And  dreaded  both,  when  neither  would  obey. 

Prior, 

•  DISPASSION.  n.  u  [dis  and  pajion.]  Fiw- 
dom  from  mental  perturbation ;  exemption  from 
piffioa.— What  is  called  by  the  StoicVs  apathy,  or 
uijpafion,  is  called  by  the  Scepticksiudi/furbarce, 
by  the  Molenifls  quietifm,  by  common  men  peace 
of  confcience.  Temple. 

*  DISPASSIONATE,  adj.^  [from  dU  and  pas- 
f(maU,\  Cool ;  calm ;  impartial ;  moderate ;  tem- 
perate :  it  was  fometimes  written  dispqffionated.-^ 
You  have,  as  all  dui>ajp, mated  m^r^  may  judgre,  ful- 
filled the.  poet's  definition  of  madnefs.  Dr  Maine. 
—Wife  and  dijJ*qffionate  men  thought  he  had  been 
proceeded  with  very  jutlly.  Ciarendon, 

DISPATCH,  «.  J.  a  letter  on  ibme  aflfair  of  ftate, 
or  other  bufinels  of  importance,  fent  with  care  and 
txpedition,  by  a  courier  exprofs,  Thebufinefs  of 
dilpalches  lies  on  the  Iccretiiries  of  itate  and  their 
derks.  The  king  gives  diredions  to  hisminifters 
abroad  by  difpalches.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  packet  or  mail  containing  fuch  letters.  The 
French,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  a  con^ 
uildcj  dj^chejy  "  council  of  difpatches,"  held  in 
the  ting's  prefence,  at  which  the  dauphin,  the 
duke  of  Orieans,  the  chancellor,  and  four  fecre- 
taries-of  ftate,  aflifted. 

To  pisP4TCH,  V.  a.    See  To  Despatch. 

To  DISPAUPER,  V.  a.  A  perfon  fuing  in  forma 
pauperLsi  is  faid  to  be  dilpaupered,  if,  before  the 
fuit  is  ended,  he  has  any  lands  or  other  eftate  fal- 
len to  aim,  or  if  he  has  any  thir.g  to  m:ike  him 
lofe  Ilia  privilege.    See  Forma  Pauperis. 

*  To  DISPEL.  V.  a.  [dUpelloy  Lat.]  To  drive 
bjr  fcattering ;  to  diflipate. — When  the  fpirit  brings 
light  into  our  minds,  it  dijpeh  darknefs :  we  fee 
it,  as  we  do  that  of  the  fun  at  noon,  and  need  not 
the  twilight  of  reafon  to  fhew  it.  Locke. 

•  DISPENCE.  n.  f.  [dijpence,  Fr.]  Expence; 
coft;  charge;  profufion. — 

It  was  a  vault  ybuild  for  great  dlspence^ 

With  many  ranges  rear'd  along  the  wall. 
And  one  greet  chimney,  whofe  long  funnel 
thence 

11)6  linoie  fortb  threw.  F.  Queen. 

♦7ot>|SPEKD.  v.  a.  [dijpevdo,  Latin.]  To 
(pend  J  to  confyme ;  to  expend.--Of  their  'com- 
modities* tfiey  were  now  fcarce  able  to  dispfud  the 
tod  part.  Spenser. 

(i.)  *  DISPENSARY,  n.  4.  Ifroih  dispense.] 
The  place  where  medicines  are  difpenfed. — 

To  thee  tlie  lov'd  d4spens\y  I  refign.  Garth. 
^  (1.)  ^Dispensary  (j  i.)isa  kind  of  charitable 
wftitution,  of  late  years  very  prevalent  jn  Britain ; 
particularly  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Newcaftle, 
I>undee,  Kclfo,  &c.  They  arc  diftinguifhed  by 
different  titles,  as  the  General  Difpenfary,  the  jJoy- 
fl/l^»in»rjfl/Difpen(ary,  &c.  They  aic  fupport- 
«d  by  volun^ry  fubfcriptions,  have  encli  one  or 
more  phyficiansand  furgeons,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to 
Attend  at  fkated  times,  to  prefcribe  for  the  poor ; 
M  if  neceffary,  to  vijit  them  at  their  ovvx^ 
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il  ii«ibi  lat  ions.  It  is  in  tbis  latter  refpe^,  that  the 
patients  of  a  (iirpa.l  w  ^  o^ucr  liiimtnoie  oiled 
OUT-PATIENTS  at  au  iiOlpital.  The  poor  arc 
fijppliod  gruiis  with  medicines,  and  many  of  th^fe 
inftituiians  alfo  afford  gratuitous  alMance  to 
lying-in  women.  Formerly  there  were  three  dif-. 
peiilaries  eflabiiihed  in  Lotidon,  for  seilinp;  medi- 
cines to  the  poor  at  prime  coft,  under  tlie  diit*(r- 
tion  of  the  CoUe^'eot  Phyficians.  In  Chii\y,  th* 
medicines  are  not  difpenfed  gratis,  but  money  is 
given  to  the  poor  to  purchafe  th^m.  '1  ne  Chinese 
have  a  ftone,  ten  cubits  hi^'n,  ereitod  in  tl:f  pub- 
lic fquares  of  their  cities :  on  this  Hone  ai'e^  engra- 
ved the  names  of  all  forts  of  medicines  with  thi*» 
price  of  each  ;  and  when  the  poor  ftand  in  need 
of  any  relief  trom  phyfic,  they  go  to  the  trcafury, 
where  they  receive  the  price  each  mediciiie  ii 
rated  at. 

(3.)  Dispensary.  See  Dispensatory,  J  a. 

(  I.)  ♦  DISPF-NSAI  ION.  If./,  [from  d'jpenfa^ 
fiof  Lat.]  I.  Diftribution  ;  the  a<ft  of  dealing  out 
any  thing. — This  perpetual  circulation  u  con- 
ftantly  promoted,  by  a  difpenfation  of  water  pro- 
mifcuoufly  and  indifferently  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  Woodward.  1.  The  dealing  of  God  with 
his  creatures;  method  of  providence  5  diftribution 
of  good  and  evil.— God  delights  in  the  minifters 
of  his  own  choice,  and  the  methods  of  grace,  in 
the  oeconomy  of  hcav'n,  and  the  difpenjatiws  of 
eternal  happinef?.  Tnyhr. — 

Do  tJion,  my  foul,  the  deftin'd  period  wait, 

W'hpn  God  Ihail  folve  the  dark  decides  of  fate ; 

His  now  unequal  difi^enfutiom  clear. 

And  make  all  wife  and  Ijeautiful  apjwar.  TickelJ^ 
3.  An  exemption  from  fome  law  ;  a  perraiflion  to 
do  fomething  forbidden ;  an  allowance  to  omit 
fomething  commanded.— A  difpenfation  was  ob- 
tained to  enable  Dr  BaiTOw  to  many.  Ward. 

(z.)  Dispensation,  (J  r,  def.  3.)  was  ir. oft  ge- 
nerally dealt  in  by  the  Pope,  who  claimed  tl^e 
office  jure  divino,  and  extended  it  to  every  thinjr. 
See  Indulgences.  His  power  to  grant  a  d  ifpen  fa- 
tion  for  any  thing  contrary  to  the  div  Ine  law,<jr  the 
law  of  nature,  has,  however,  been  den  led  by  the  more 
moderate  of  the  Romanifts  themfelves ;  who  con- 
fine him  to  what  is  contrary  to  pofitive  laws,  or 
to  things  relating  to  fa<5ls,  marriages,  holding  fe- 
veral benefices,  &c.  and  who  limit  him  even  in 
thefe  things.  The  archbifliop  of  Canterbury  has 
a  power,  by  ftatute,  of  difpenfing  in  any  caufe 
where  in  difpenCitions  were  fonnprly  granted  by 
the  fee  of  Rome,  and  as  well  to  the  king  as  his 
fubjeds ;  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the  archhir 
fhop's  fee,  tbe  guardian  of  the  fpiritualities  may 
grant  difpenfations.  Every  bilhop  of  common 
right  has  the  power  of  inftituting  to  benef.cesj  and  '' 
of  difpenfing  m  common  cafes,  &c.  A  difpenfri- 
tion  of  the  king  makes  a  thing  prohibited  lawful 
to  be  done  by  the  perfon  that  has  it,  though  a 
thing  evil  in  itlclf  will  not  admit  of  8  difptr.fatior, 
And  where  the  fubjecft  hc^s  an  immediate  inttreft 
in  an  a<ft  of  parliament,  tlie  king  cannot  difpenfc 
with  it ;  but  may,  if  the  fuit  be  the  kinp's  fiwr., 
only  for  the  breach  of  a  penal  law  thrt  is  not  to 
the  damage  of  a  third  perfon.  There  is  a  difpen- 
fation by  non  ohfiaiite^  which  is  where  a  ftatute 
tends  to  reftrain  fome  prerogative  incident  to  the 
perfon  ©f  the  king,  as  the  right  of  pardoning,  or 
YdrgizedbyC:.(5°'n'"'"^'PS 
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^•mmAnding  the  fervice  of  the  fubje^sfor  the  be-  depopulate ;  td  empty  of  people.— The  Irift,  ttt? 

pefit  of  the  public,  &c.  each  of  which  preroga.  nilhed  into  the  mountains,  where  they  livtd  wiy 

tives  is  infeparable  from  the  king,  and  therefore,   upon  white  meats,  feeing  their  lands  fo  £4peoplei 

by  a  claufe  non  obl^ntei  fuch  itatute  n^ay  be  dif-  apd  weakened,  came  down  into  the  plains.  Sfeifer* 

p^nfed  with. 

'   »  DISPENSATOR.  «./.  [Lat.]  One  employed 

\n  dealing  out  ^y  thing,  a  diftributer.— As  her 

piajefty  bath  made  them  dlfpen/aton  of  her  favour 

towards  her  people,  fo  it  behoveth  them  to  (hew 

tjiemfelves  equal  diftributers  of  tlie  fame.  Bacon* 


(i.)  *  DlSiPENSATORY.  ;i,/.  [horn  diftfhfi.'] 
A  book  in  which  the  compofition  of  medicines  is 


— Conflagrations,  and  great  drou^ts,  do  not 
merely  £tpeoi^^  but  (ieftrpy.  Bacwu 

*  DISPEOPLER,  «.  J.  Lfarem  dispeofie^   Ade, 
populator ;  a  waller. — 

Nor  drain  I  ponds»  the  golden  carp  to  takcj 
Nor  trowle  for  pikes,  SjpeopUn  of  the  lake.  Ga^» 

*  To  DISPERGE.  V.  a.  [^perso^  U^-]  To 
fprinkle ;  to  i'catter.  Shak, 

*  To  DISPERSE,  v.  a.  [^perswr'iai^    i-  To 


defcrjbed  and  dJreAed  5  jyi  the  preek  a  Pharma-  ,        .^  .     ., 

^op  vflr~Thc  defcnption  of  the  ointment  is  fouivd   flatter;  to  drive  to  different  parts.— And  I  fcatr 
m  the  chy mica!  4i/5^ii/ii/ory.  Bucom — Our  materia  tered  them  among  the  heatlien,  and  they  were 


medica  is  large  enough  :  and  to  look  into  our  difw 
fenfaioriefi  one  would  thfnk  no  difeafe  inpiu-abfe. 


d'uf^rsed  through  thp  countries,  Ezckf  xxxvL  19. 
a.Todiflipate.— 

Solditrs,  disperse  yoi;rfelves.  5Afit 

If  the  night 

Have  gathered  aught  of  e\  il,  or  conceal'd, 

J>hpt:ne  it,  as  now  light  djfpels  the  dark.  JWfA» 

3,  To  deal  about;  to  diftribute.— Being  a  king 

that  loved  wealth,  he  could  not  endure  to  have 

trade  fick,  nor  any  obftruAion  to  continue  in  the 


(z.)DisPENSAToij.y,  (f  I.)  or  Dispensary,  de* 
notes  a  book  j^qntaining  the  method  of  preparing 
the  various  kinds  of  raedicines  ufed  in  pharmacy, 
Such  are  thofe  of  ©auderon,  Quercetan,  Zwelfer, 
Charas,  Bates,  Mefue,  Sahnqn,  Lemery,  Quincy, 
4&C.  but  ;he  lateft  and  moft  elteemed,  befides  the 

l^oudon  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  is  the   gate  vein  which  dupencth  that  blood.  Bacon. 
Edinburgh  Js^cw  Difpenfatory,  being  an  improve-        *  DISPERSEDLY.  adv.  [from  dhpersc^  In  a 
ment  upon  that  of  Drl^evvis.  difperfed  planner ;  feparately. — Thofe  minerals »• 

*  DISPENSE." »./  Ifrom  the  verb.]    Difpenla-   either  found  in  grajns,  dUperstdly  intermixed  with 
fioii  J  excinption  :  ngt  in  ufe, —  the  corpufcles  of  earth  or  £knd,  or  eile  amafi'ed  in- 
Then  reliques,  beads,  '                           to  balls  or  nodules.  Woodiuard^ 

Indulgences,  difpenfif,  pardons,  bulls,  *  DISPJIRSEDNESS.  ».  j.  [froril  i/V/»CTvr.]  The 

The  fi>ort  of  winds.  Miltofj.    ftate  of  being  difperfed ;  difperfion. 

*  To  Dispense,  -v,  a.  [dijpenfery  Fr.]     i.  To        *  DISPERSENESS^«.  4.  [Uom dispera)  TKfr 
flcalout;  to  diftribute. —  '  -  ^       ..  ^  .^l. 

At  length  the  mufes  ftand  ncftor'd  again, 
"yVhile  yo^  dispense  tfie  Jaws  and  guide  the  ftate. 

Drydcn. 
To  them  but  earth-born  life  they  diddijptn/ey 

To  us,  for  mutual  aid,  celeftial  fenfe.        Tate,    — ^-,  _ -^-^ -^-     ^ ,  * 

^.  To  make  up  a  medicine.  3.  To  Dispense  defamatory  libels,  fofar  as  to  approve  the  authan 
t^it/i.  To  excufe  J  to  grant  difpenfation  for  j  to  and  dijpcners  of  them,  are  as  guilty  as  if  they  had 
oUow:  before  things.—  compofed  them.  Spectator. 

To  fave  a  brpther's  life,  (i.)  *  DISPERSION,  n.  j.  [from  dijperjio.]  W. 

Nature  dtspensei  <ujith  the  deed«  '  Shak.    i.  Tne  adtof  fcattering  oir  f;jreading.     a.  The 

r— How  few  kingdoms  ai-e  there,  wherein,  by  d'w    ftate  of  being  fcattered. — ^Noah  b«?gan  from  thcice 
penftng  <with  oaths,  abfolving  fubjedls  from  allegi- 
Tince,  and  curfui^^  or  threatning  to  curfe,  as  long 
as  their  cui"ie8  were  regarded,  the  popes  have  not 
wrought   innumerable  mifchiefs.  Raleigfy.    4.  To 


nefsi  fcatterednefs.— The"  torrid  parts  of  Aftit* 
are  by  Pifo  reftmbled  to  libbard*S  ikin,  tbed^ 
tapce'  of  whofe  fpots  reprefent  the  dUperseneu  « 
habitations  or  towns  in  Africk.  Brtrt^fUiOod- 

•  DISPERSER.  ».  J.  [from  d'uperse^    A  fcatj 
terer ;  a  fpreader.— Thofe  who  are  pleafcd  w 


his  dhpejjion.  ^kigh.-^Afler  fo  many  disptr^* 
and  fo'many  divifions,  two  or  three  of  us  may  yrt 
be  gathered  togethei'.  Pope, 
(2.)  Disi?ERsioN,  ^n  optics,  the  fame  with  thf 


JDi&ptNSE  cjuith  :  before  pi^rfon's.  To'fet  free  from    divergenpy  of  the  rays  of  light 


ni;  :  bligaiion.  This  con(trudion  feems  ungrajn- 
TT  .*'cal,— I  could  not  dispense  wih  piyfelf  from 
making  a  voyage  to  Caprca.  jijdison.  s^Tq  Dis- 
|»ENSE  qw/A.  To  obtain  a  difpenfation  froin  ft; 
\s>  come  to  agreement  wjth.  This  ftru<5lure  is  ir- 
regular, unlets  it  be  her^  fuppofed  to  mean,  aa  it 
jnay,  to  djfcount ;  to  pay  an  eciuivalent, 

Haf|  thoii  not  fworp  allegiance  unto  me  ? 

Ciinit  thou  diipen^e  f^viih  heav'n  for  fuch  an  oath  ? 

SAak'. 

•  DISPENSER.  »,/  [from  dispense.]  One  that 
difpenfes  *,  one  tjiat  "d^als  o"t  any  thing ;  a  diftri- 
buter,  -The  minifter^  of  that  houlhol^  are  the 
dispensers  of  that  faith.  S^ra/i.— Thofe  who  ftand 
l»elbit^  earthly  princes,  who  are  the  dispensers  of 
their  favours,  and  conveyors  of  their  will  to  o- 
ihers,  challenge  high  honours.  Atterburyy 

f  iTc  PISPEOPLE.  y,a.  •^•— '  -- 


(3.)DisPERSf0N  OF  Inplammatiok,  tnmedw 
ciue  and  fiu*gery,  is  the  removing  the  inflaiWB*i 
tion,  and  reftorinc  the  inflamed  ^art  to  its  naW- 
i-al'ftate. 

(4.)DlSPgRS;0N  OF    MANKIND,  ip   the  hlftclT 

of  tlie  world,  was  bccafiOncd  by  the  confiiiion« 
tongues,  and  took  place  in  confequence  of  tbeo^ 
verthrow  of  Babel  at  the  birth  of  Pelpg;  whfflcc 
he  derived  his  name;  and  it  app^ais  by  the  ac- 
count given  of  hjs  anceftors,  Gen.  xi.  '<*~"'^»A^ 
have  happened  in  the  loift  year  after  the  fltfWj 
accordhig  to  the  flcbrew  chronology,  and  by  the 
Samaritan  computation  in  the  4Pift*  ^^^^JJ? 
vafibiis  difficulties  have  been  fuggeftcd  \l^j^ 
nologers  cohcemi.ig  the  true  era  of  this  eitn. 
$ir  John  Mai  (ham  and  others,  to  reconcile "« 
iM  xuicTUMrif.  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  chronologies,  niainM* 

L^/jand  people:[    To .  difpeiffon  of  jnahkind  before  the  biilh  ^^°^ 

'      ■      -       •  '■■  '      Digitized  by  Google  P^  ^ 
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Others,  unable,  to  find  numbers  fufiiclent  for  the 
plantations  of  colonies  in  the  fpace  of  loi  yearsy 
according  to  the  Hebrew  computation,  fix  the 
liifperfion  towards  the  end  of  Peleg's  life,  thus 
following  the  computation  of  the.  Jews.    Petavius 
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fons  of  Shem  were  five :  Elam,  whofe  country  lay 
between  the  Medes  and  Mcibpotanuans,  and  was 
called  by  the  Gentile  writers  Elymais  ;  and  Jo^ 
iephus  calls  the  Elamites  the  founders  of  the  Per- 
fians :  Afhur,  who  was  driven  out  of  Shinar  by 


affigns  the  153d  year  after  thie  flood ;  Cumberland.  Nirarod,  aftenjvards  fettled  in  Affyria,  and  thert 


the  iSoth ;  and  Ufher,  though  he  generally  refers 
it  to  the  time  of  Peleg's  birth,  in  one  place  affigns 
the  1 3 1  ft  after  the  flood  for  this  event,  Mr  Shuck- 
ford  (uppofes  the  difperfion  to  have  been  gradual, 
and  to  have  commenced  with  the  feparation  of 
feme  companies  at  the  birth  of  Peleg,  and  to  have 
been  completed  31  years  after.  According  to  the 
calculation  of  Petavius,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
on  the  earth  at  the  birth  of  Peleg  amounted  to 
51,768:  Cumberland  makes  them  30,000:  Mr 
M«ic  ftates  them  at  7000  men,  befides  women 
and  children ;  and  Mr  Whifton,  who  fuppofes 
that  mankind  now  double  themfelves  in  400  year^ 
and  that  they  doubled  themfelves,  between  the  de- 
luge and  the  time  of  David>  in  60  years  at  araedi- 
pm,  when  their  lives  were  6  or  7  times  as  long  as 
Jhey  have  been  fince,  by  ttis  computation  pro- 
duces about  2389  ;  a  number  .much  too  inconfi- 
4enble  for  the  purpofes  of  feparating  and  form'- 
ing  diftlnd  nations.  This  diflicultv  induced  Mr 
l^Tiifton  to  reject  the  Hebrew  and  to  adopt  the 
Samaritan  chronology,  as  many  others  have  done ; 
which,  by  allowing  an  interval  of  401  years  be- 
tween the  flood  and  the  birth  of  Peleg,  tumiihes, 
by  the  laft  mentioned  mode  of  computation,  more 
than  140,000  pcrfons.  As  to  the  manner  of  the 
difperfion  of  tne  pofterity  of  Noah  from  the  plain 
of  Shmar,  it  was  undoubtedly  conduced  with  the, 
utmoft  regularity  and  order.  The  facred  hiftorian 
BJforms  us,  that  they  were  divided  in  their  lands  5 
eveiT  one  according  to  his  tongue,  •  according  to 
his  family,  and  according  to'  his  ndtion.  Gen.  x. 
j>  »o,  31 :  and  thus,  as  Mr  Mede  t)bferYe8,  they 
wot  ranged  according  to  their  nations;  and  everv 
nation  was  ranged  by  their  families ;  fo  that  each 
cation  had  a  feparate  lot,  and  each  family  in  every 
nation.  The  following  abflrad^  will  ferve  to  give 
a  general  idea  of  their  refpeAire  fettlements :  Ja- 
phet,  Noah's  eldeft  fon,  had  feven  fons  \  viz.  Go- 
mcr,  whofe  defcendants  Inhabited  thofe  parts  of 
Afia  which  lie  upon  the  iEgean  Sea  and  Hellef* 
pont  northward,  containing  Phrygia,  Pontus, 
Bithynia,  and  a  great  part  or  Galatia.  The  Ga- 
latians,  according  to  Jofephus,  were  called  Go^ 
merai ;  and  the  Cimmerii,  according  to  Herodo^^ 
tos,  occupied  this  trad  of  country :  and  from 
thefe  Gomeriansy  Cimmerii,  or  Celts,  Mr  Cam# 
deir  derives  our  ancient  Britbns,  who  ftill  jretain 
the  name  Cymrq,  Cymru,  or  Cumbri.  S%eBRf^ 
TAm,  ir?  I,* J  2,  and  Wales,  N**  i.  MagOg,' 
•  the  ad  fon  of  Japhet*  was  probably  the  father  of 
the  Scythians  on  the  £.  and  N£.  of  the  Euxine 
Sea.  Madai  planted  Media,  though  Mr  Mede  af- 
figns Macedonia  tp  his  (hare*  •  Javan  vras  the  h.^ 
ther  of  the  Orecians  about  Ionia,  whofe  country 
Hes  along  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  radi*' 
cals  of  Javan  and  Ionia  being  the  fame,  ar.  To 
Ttthal  and  Meftiech  belonged  Cappadocia  and  the 
country  which  lies  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine 
^}  and  from  them,  migrating  over  the  Cauca- 
N>  it  is  fuppofed  the  Kullians  and  Mufcovites 
jtoedefoodcd.  ^ndTiras  occupied  Thrace.  The 


built  Nineveh  and  other  cifies;  Arphaxad,  who 
gave  name  to  the  country  which  Ptolemy  calls 
Arraphacitis,  a  provitice  of  AiTyria,  though 
Jofephus  makes  him  the  father  of  the  Chaldees : 
Lud,  who  inhabited  and  gave  name  to  the  coun- 
try of  Lydia  about  the  river  Masander,  remarka- 
ble for  its  windings,  in  Afia  Minor :  and  Aram, 
the  father  of  the  Syrians,  Ham,  the  youngeft  fon 
of  Noah,  had  four  fons  5  viz.  Cufh,  whofe  pofte- 
rity fpread  vito.the  feveral  parts  of  Arabia,  over 
tjie  borders  of  the  laud  of  Edom,  into  Arabia  Fe- 
lix, up  to  MiJian  and  Egypt :  Mi)6raim,  the  fa-  • 
ther  of  them  who  inhabiitcl  Egyjit  and  other  parts 
of  Africa :  Phut,  to  whom  Bochait  afHgns  the  re- 
maining part,  of  Africa,  from  the  lake  Tritonides 
to- the  Atlantic ,  Ocean,  galled  Lybia:  and  Ca- 
naan, to  whom'  belonged  the  land  of  Canaan, 
whence  the  Phcenicians  derived  th^ir  origin.  Dr 
Bryant  has  advanced  a  new  hypothefis  on  this  fub- 
je(A,  and  fupported  it  with  his  ufual  acutenefs 
and  learning.  He  maintains,  that  the  difperfion 
as  well  as  the  confufion  of  tongues  was  local,  and 
limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  provirxe  of  Ba- 
bel ;  that  the  feparation  and  diftrioution  recorded 
to  have  taken  place  in  tlie  days  of  Peleg,  Gen.  x. 
«5>  3i>  3»>  which  was  the  refult  of  Divine  ap- 
pointment, occafioned  a  general  migration;  and 
that  all  the  families  among  the  fons  of  men  were 
concerned  in  il.  The  houfe  of  Shem,  from  which 
the  MefTiah  was  to  fpring,  was  particularly  re- 
garded in  this  diftribution ;  the  poition  of  his  chil- 
dren was  near  the  place  of  feparation ;  they  in  ge- 
neral had  Alia  to  their  lot ;  as  Japhet  hadEuropL» 
and  Ham  the  large  contineiit  of  AiHca.  But  the 
fons  of  Chus  would  not  fubmit  to  the  dinne  dif- 
penfation;  they  went  off  under  the  condu(ft  of 
Nimrod,  and  ieem  to  haw  been  for  a  long  time 
in  a  roving  ft  ate.  Hi)wever,  at  laft  they  arrived 
at  the  plains  of  Shinar;  and  having  eje<aed  Alhur 
and  his  fons,  who  were  placed  there  by  Divine 
appointment,  feized  his  dominions,  and  laid  there 
the  foundation  of  a  great  monarchy.  But  after- 
wards fearing  left  they  (honld  be  divided  and  fcat- 
tered  abroad,  they  built  the  tower  of  Babel  as  a. 
landmark  to  which  they  itiight  repair;  and  pro- 
bably to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  an  idolatrous  tem- 
ple, or  high  altar,  dedicated  to  the  hoft  of  hea- 
ven, from  whicfh  they  were  never  long  to  be  ab- 
fent.  '  They  only,  'y'n.  the  fons  of  Chus  or  the  Cu- 
thites,  and  their  afTociates  from  other  families,' 
who  had  been  |:utlty  of  rebellion  againft  divine 
authority,  and  of  wicked  ambition  apd  tyranny, 
were  puniftied  with  the  judgment  of  confounded 
^ech  through  a  failure  in  labial  utterance^  and 
of  the  difperfion  recorded  in  Oen.  x.  8,  9 :  in  con- 
lequence  of  which  they  were  fcattered  abroad 
from  this  city  and  tower,  without  any  certain 
place  of  deftination.  The  Cuthites  invaded  E- 
gypt  or  the  land  of  Mizraim  in  its  infant  flate» 
feized  the  whole  country,  and  held  it  for  fome 
ages  in  fubje^ion ;  and  they  extended  likewife  to 
the  Indies  and  Ganges,  and  ftill  forthcr  into  Chin^ 
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From  them  the"^prov»nce  of  Cuihan    to  rclift  the  Affyrians  vvliofe  difpiuntaiUn  Senna 


^6  Japan 

of  Golheh  in  Egypt  derived  irs  nime.  Here  lliev- 
o'btained  the  appellation  of  '*  royal  fhepherds ;" 
and  when  they  were  by  force  driven  out  of  the 
country,  after  having  been  in  poffeffion  of  it  for 
o^Q  or  z^o  years,  the  land  which  they  had  been 
oblised  to  quit  was  given  to  the  Ifraelites,  who 
lyere  aj6  denominated  (liepherds,  but  (hould  riot 
be  confounded  with  the  former  (j>r  the  antecedent 
inhabitants  of  Oofhen. 

'  (5.)  DispSrsion,  point  or,  in  dioptrics,  the 
point  from  which  rcfrafted  r^ys  begin  to  diverge, 
where  their  refradion  renders  them  divergent. 

•  *  To  DISPIRIT.  V.  a.  [Mi  and^/ri/.]  r.  To 
«lfcoarage  ;  to  dejeifl ;  to  deprefs  5  to  damp ;  to 
terrify ;  to  intimidate ;  to  fright ;  to  ftrike  with 
f  .a,-. — Certain  it  is,  that  the  poor  man  appeared 
fo  Jijpirited,  that  he  fpoke  but  few  words  after  he 
came  upon  the  fcafFo'd.  Ciarendon. — The  provi- 
dence of  God  ilrikes  not  in  with  them,  but  daihes 
and  even  M/piriOt  all  their  endeavours,  and  maketi 
their  defigns  heartlcfs  and  ineffectual.  Soutb.-^^^ 
gt.ady  to  iny  prirc  p^es,  and  not  di/pirited  with 
my  afilldions,  I  have  overcome  all  difficulties. 
J)ryden. — Amidft  all  the  honours  that  are  paid 
him,  he  f  jc's  nothing  in  hin^ft-lf  but  a  poor,  weak, 
rf'fpirit  d  morta\f  yielding  to  the  laws  of  corrup- 
t'lon,  Roj;irjV  a.  To  exh.iuft  the  fpirits;  to  op* 
prels  the  conflitution  of  the  body.~Hc  has  di/pt- 
rjifd  himfelf  by  a  debauch,  and  drank  away  his 
good  humour.  Collier, 

»  DfSPlRl  THDNESS  n.  /.  [from  di/pirL\J 
Want  of  vigour ;  want  of  vivacity.  2);<.?. 

*  To  DISPLACE.  V,  a.  Idij  and  place,]  i.  To 
put  out  of  place  ;  to  place  in  another  (ituation  : 
as  the  chemnen  are  di/placrd.  2.  To  put  out  of 
any  ftate*  condition,  office,  truft,  or  dignity.— 
To  difpUce  any  who  arc  in,  upon  difpleafure,  is 
by  all  means  to  be  avoided,  unlefs  there  be  a  ma- 
nifold caufq  for  it.  B^cm* — A  religion  eftabliflied 
by  God  himfelf,  fljould  not  be  dijplaced  by  any 
thing  under  a  demonftration  of  that  divine  power 
that  firft  introduced  it.  Soutih-- 

One  then  may  be  dtfphc'dt  ai^d  one  may  reign  j 
And  want  of  merit  render  birthright  vain.  Drjd, 
3,  To  diforder. — 

You  have  diJplaCd  the  mirth,  l^roke  the  good 
meeting. 
With  piolt  admir'd  diforder.  Sbakefpeart, 

•  DISPLACENCY.  «./  W;>/iVr«/w,  Latin  .> 
J,  Incivility ;  difobligation.  1.  Difgud ;  any  thing 
unpleafing. — The  difplaceneies  that  be  rcceiveB,  by 
the  confoquences  of  bis  ejjceft,  far  out\yeigh  ^Ul 
tl)at  is  grateful  in  it.  Dt^ay  of  Piety. 

*  r<?  DISPLAN  r.  r.  a.  lUs  aod  pUua.]  Ji.  To 
remove  a  plant.  %,  To  drive  a  people  from  thci 
place  in  which  they  liaye  fixed  their  refideiice.— • 
AH  thofe  countries,  which,  lying  near  unto  any 
mountains,  or  Irifli  deCirts,  had  been  planted  witk 
Englifli,  were  fhortly  difp^anted  and  loft.  Spenfer. 
—  I  may  juftiy  account  new  plantations  to  be  the 
children  of  former  kingdoms ;  I  like  a  plantation 
in  a  pure  foil ;  that  is,  where  people  are  not  di,» 
ptanted.  Bacon* 

♦  DISPLANTATION.  «/.  Ifrom  dis  and  plan- 
The  removal  of  a  plant,    a.  The  ejec- 


cherib  vaunted  of.  RaUi^b: 
;  •  DISPLAY.  «./  [from the  verb,]  Ati  cxhibi. 
tton  of  any  thing  to^itw.— Our  ennobled  under* 
ftandings  take  the  Wiirgs  of  the  mornin|^  to  vifit 
the  world  above  ns,' and  have  a  glorious  di/playof 
the  higheft  form  Of  ci^^ted  excellencies  Glanvith: 
—We  can  with  thfe'greateft  coldnefs  behold*  the 
ftupendous  difphyi  of  dfrmipotence,  and  be  in 
iranfports  at  Che  puny  eflay  of  human  ficilL  Spfd' 

*  To  Display,  v.  a:[de/pioyery  French.]  x.  To 
fpread  wide. — 

The  northern  wind  his  wingsdld  hroiAdiJpla; 
At  his  command,  and  reared  him  up  lights. 

Fairy  Queen* 
Tliere  he  him  found  all  carelefsly  M/^L/dt 
In  fecret  (hadow  from  the  funny  ray, 
On  a  fweet  bed  of  Tilies  Toftly  laid.  Fairy  Queen, 
3.  To  exhibit  to  the  fight  or  mind  — 

You  fpeak  not  like  yourfelf,  who  ever  yet 
'  Hive  ftood  to  charity,  and  di/play^d  th'  efeds 
Of  difpofitioi  gentle,  S/yjhe/;eare. 

Thou  heaven's  alternate  beauty  can'ft  dijilajf 
The  blulh  of  morning,  and  the  milky  w^y.vrjd* 
— :Thp  works  of  nature,  and  the  words  of  revela- 
tjon,  difplay  truth  to  mankind  in  charaders  fo  ?i- 
fible,  that  (l^ofe,  who  are  not  quite  blind,  majr 
read.  Lode.  j.  To  carve  ;  to  cut  up. — lie  carvci 
di/jlayjt  and  cuts  Up  to  a  wonder.  SpeSutor,  4. 
To  talk  without  reftraint.-^ 

The  very  fellow  whicK  of  late 
Di/play^d  fo  faucily  againfl  your  highncTs.!^^^. 
5.  To  fet  oftentatioufly  to  view,— Thty  are  all 
couched  in  a  pit,  with  obfcured  lights ;  wLii.-b,  A 
the  very  inftant  of  our  meeting,  they  wilj.  at  oucc 
dj/p/ay  to  the  night.  Sbak. 

DISPLAYED,  in  .jjcraldry,  is  applied  to  the 
pofition  of  an  eagle,,  or  any  other  bird,  wheo  it 
15  ered,  with  its  wings  expanded. 

*  DISPLEASANCE.  a./  [from  M/plea/e.]  M- 
ger;  difcontent.    Obfolete. — 

Cordeil  faid,  (be  lov'd  him  as  behovM: 
Whofe  fimple  anfwer  wanting  colours  fair 
To  paint  it  forth,  him  to  difplea/ance  moVU 

FaiiyQuerfU 

.  ♦  DISPLEASANT.  ^tdf,  [from  di/hLa/e-]  Un- 
plcaling  I  oifenfive ;  unpleafanL — What  to  one  ii 
a  moft  grateful  o^our,  to  another  is  noxious  and 
iifilea/ant ;  and  it  jK^ere  a  mifery  to  fome  to  lie 
Qretched  on  a  h&il  of^rofes,  GUfmniU. 

.  ( I.)  •T^  L  JSPLEASE.  V.  a^  ^dU  and  fltafe.l 
To  offend  ;  to  make  angry. —  God  was  difpleajed 
with  tht^  tbing.  I  Qbnm.  yltk^.  t. 

.  (a..j  •  7d  Displease.  «;.;».  To  difgufifc  toraifc 
averfion.r7Foul  fi'gbj^  do  rather  difpleafiy  in  that 
l^beyes^cit^  the  mempry  of  foul  things,, than  in 
tjje  ^0)  mediate  objeifts ;  and  therefore,  io  pic- 
tures, thofe  foul  fights  Uo  not  much  oOead.  Bitr 
CPU.— Sweet  and  ftkiking  commonly  fen«  our 
turn  for  thefe  ideas,  which,  in  effed,  is  little  more 
than  to  call  them  pleating  or  dtfpUaJng  \  though 
the  fmell  of  a  roie  and  violet,  both  fweec»  are  cer- 
tainly very  diftind  ideas.  Locke. 

*  DISPLEASINGNESS.  »./  [from  difpieofin 
Offenfivenefs  ;•  quality  of  offending.— It  is  a  mil* 
take  to  think  that  men  cannot  change  the  4^* 


tatio,\    r.  Ttie  removal  ot  a  psant.    a.  ^ 

lion  of  a  people— The  Edenites  were  garrifooed  fii$^*  ^^  indifferency,  th^t  is  m  anions,  .jpto 
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{rteafiu^artd  clefire,  if  tti^y'^nll  do  but  what  is  in    more  true  and  c'eat  knowledge  by  -tme  rule,  thai! 
rteir  powft".       ' 

•  DISPLEASURE,  n.  /.  [from  iisplease.\  r. 
ITncafirtt^f/;  pain  rcct-ived. — ^^Wh'en  good  Is  pro^ 
potW,  'ft$  abfcnce  carries  dtipJeatwe  or  pain  wilh 
"\U  Locic^,.  "2.  Offence";  pain  given. — Now  fliaH 
1  bc'rTiore  bfam^lefs  th.m  the  Philiftines.  though 
]  do  rh'em  a  M^pleasure.  Judges^  3.  Anger:  in- 
riignarlbn.]— He  ih'oulcl  beware  that  he  tlid  not 
provoke  Uoiynian's  heavy  dl^phasure  againft  him. 


/r»c//j.— Though  the  reciprodalnefs  of  the  injurv 
ought  to  allay  the  iHspUmurf  at  it,  yet  men  fo  much 
irior:  con  fid  er  ivbat  they  luflfer  than  what  thcygdo. 
Dfcaj  6/'/*/^/f .^-'Nothing  is  in  Itfelf  fo  pernicious 
to  communities  t)f  learned  men,  as  the  dijpUaiure 
of  their  pince.  Addi/nti,  4.  State  of  difgrace  \ 
ftate  of  being  difcouiitenanced  ;  disfavour.— He 
went  iritb  Poland,  befi^g  in  displeasure  with  the 
pope  fM'  overmuch  fartiiliarity.  Peacbam, 

•  To  Displeasure.  1;.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  difpleafe;  not  to  gain  favour;  not  to  win  af- 
fediqn,  A  word  not  elegant,  nor  now  in  ufe. — 
When  the  way  of  p!cafuring  or  displeasurhig  lieth 
by  the  fovourite,-  it  is  impoinble  any  other  fhould 
beovergreat.  Baton. 

•  To  DISPLODE.  t^.  a.  [dhphdoy  Ut]  To 
(Jifpcif<  witb  a  loud  noife ;  to  vent  with  vio« 
icnce.—  ''      ^ 

Stood  rank'd  of  feraphim  amother  row 
In  pofture  to  dhplade  their  iecotid  tire 
Ofthunder.  Milton. 

•  DlSPLOSrON.  n.f.  [from  displostu,  LAt.] 
The  aft  of  difploding  ;  a  fudderi  burft  or  difper- 
^oh  with  noife  ahd  violence. 

DISPONDEE,  or  >    In  the  Greek  and  Latin 

DISPONDEUS,    5    poetry,  a  double  fpondeiis 

or  foot,  confifting  of  four  long  fyllabtes ;  as  iiiff- 

•  DISPORT.  7t.  /.  [i^s  and  sport.]  Plar; 
fp^rtj  paffime;  divcrfionj  amufement;  merri^ 
roent.— 

She  lift  not  hear,  but  her  dhforts  purfuM  ; 
And  ever  bade  him  ftay,  'tiJl  time  the  tide  re-* 
new'd.  Spenser. 

^Hi&  disports  were  ingenious  and  manlikei  where- 
by he  always  learned  fomewhat.  Hajward. 

(t.)  To  Dispoar.  v.  a,  [from  the  naj.i.]  Tj  ' 
dhert.e 

Heoftcn,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 
Comes  liunting  this  way  to  disport  himfelf. 

Sifak. 
(i.)  To  DisFORT.  V.  n.    To  play  ^  to  toy ;  to 
wanton.—- 

Loofe  to  the  winds  their,  airy  garment  flew ; 
The  glitt'ring  tfextures  of  the  filmy  dew, 
Dipt  in  the  richeft  tinfture  of  the  ikies, 
Where  light  disports  in  ever  mingling  dyes. 

Pope. 

•  DISPOSAL.  If.  /.  (frbm  distose.]  \  i.  The  aft 
of  difpofing  or  regulating  any  thing  j  regulation  > 
difpenlation ;  diftribution.— 

Tax  not  divine  disposal ;  wifeft  men 
Have  crrM,  and  by  bad  women  been  deluded. 

Milton. 
a.  The  power  of  diftributfon  ;  the  righ<  of  befto\v- 
1"S— Are  not  the  bleflTings  both  of  this  world  and 
Ine  next  m  his  Hfpofal?  Atterbury.  3.  Govern- 
BJent;    management;   condud.— \Vc    fl^bll   get 


by  taking  up  principles,  and  thereby  putting  our 
minds  into  the  dijprjals  of  others.  Locke.  4.  B- 
fttib!i(hmcnt  iif  a  neW  ftate ;  difmifl'^on  into  ifew 
bands.— I  am  called  off  from  puWick  differtationa 
bya  domeftick  affair  of  g»-eat  importance,  which 
is  no  lefs  than  the  diffofal  of  my  fitter  Jenny  for 
-life.  Tatler,  V  75. 

*  DISPOSE  n.  f,  Prom  the  verb.)    t.  Power; 
management ;  difpoflil  i  with  at  or  /«.— 
AH  that  is  mine  1  leave  at  thy  difpofe  ; 

My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation.  Sftak. 
'     Of  ail  your  goodncfs  leaves  to  our  difpofe^ 

Our  liberty's  the  only  gift  we  chi^fe.  Dryd. 
'a.  Diflribution;  aft  of  government;  difpenfa- 
tion.— 

All  is  bcft,  though  of  we  doubt 

What  the  upfearchrfble  difpo/e 
Of  higheft  wifdom  brinj^s  aboutr 

And  ever  beft  found  In  the  clofe.  Milhn.  ' 

3.  Difpofition  ;  caft  of  behaviour, .  Obfolete. 

He  hath  a  perfon,  and  a  fmooth  dijpofff 
To  be  fufpcfted  j  IVam'd  to  make  women  felfe. 

Siktk. 

4.  Difpofition  $  caft  of  mind  ;  inclination.  Obfo- 
lete.— 

He  carries  on  the  ftream  of  his  diJi'o/e 
Without  obfervance  or  refpeft  of  any, 
In  will  peculiar.  Sl^ah 

(i.)*  To  Dispose,  k'ia.   [di/po/er,  Fr.  difponht 
Lat.]    a.  To  employ  to  various  purpofes  ;  to  dif- 
•fufc.— 

Thus  whilft  (he  did  he^  various  pow'r*^?^^. 
The  world  was  free  from  tyrants,  wars,  and 
woes.  Prior. 

s.  To  give  ;  to  place ;  to  bcftow. — 

Yet  fee,  when  noble  benefits  (hall  prove 
Not  well  di/pofidi  the  mind  grown  once  cor- 
rupt, 
They  turn  to  vicious  forms^  ten  times  more 

ugly 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.  Sbak^ 

•*-Of  what  you  gathered,  as  moft  your  own,  you. 
have  difpofed  much  in  works  of  publick  piety.. 
Sprat t,  3.  To  turn  to  any  particular  end  or  con- 
fequence. — 

Endure,  and  conquer:  Jove  will  foon  di/po/t^ 
To  future  good*  our  paft  and  prefent  woes.    . 

Dryiien., 
4«  To  adapt ;  to  form  for  any  purpofe. — 

Thefe  when  the  knights  beheld,  they  'gan 
difpofe 
Tbemfelves  to  cotjrt,  and  each  a  dam(?l  chofei 

Spcn'er* 

5.  To  frame  the  mind;  to  give  the  propen(:or*; 
to  incline:  with  ro.— Sufp'crons  di/poje  kings  to 
tyranny,  hufbands  /ojealoufy,  and  wife  njen  to 
irrefolution  and  melancholy.  Bacon. — The  memo- 
ry of  what  they  had  fuffered,  by  being  viithout  it, 
eafily  difpofed  them  to  do  this.  Clarendon. — 

He  knew  the  feat  ofParadife, 
And  as  he  was  dijpos^dy  could  prove  it 
Below  the  moon,  or  clfe  above  it.  Hudlhras, 
—This  di/pofts  men  to  believe  what  it  teaches,  i.i 
follow  what  it  advifcs.  Temple,  6.  To  make  fit : 
with /cr. — This  may  di/pa/e  me,  perhaps,  for  the 
reception  of  truth  ;  but  helps  mc  nut  to  it.  Lock.. 
7.-  To  r.'gulatc ;  t j  adji^inTSd  by  CjOOQ  E 

^Vek*J 
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,  iVak*d,by  the  cries,  th'  Athenian  chief  arofe. 
The  knightly  fonns  of  combat  to  dij^ofe.  Dryd. 
.  8.  To  Qisposfi  of.  ,To  apply  to  any  purpofe ;  to 
-transfer  to  any  other  perfon  or  ufc—All  men  are 
naturally  in  a  ftatc  of  perfect  freedom  to  order 
their  anions,  and  difpofe  of  their  poffeflions  and 
perfon s  as  they  think  tit,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
law  of  nature.  Locke.  9.  To  Dispose  of.  To  put 
into  the  hands  of  another.— 

As  ftie  is  mine,  I  m^j  diffofe  of  litri 
Which  fliall  be  either  to  this  gentleman, 
Or  to  her  death.  Sbakefpeare* 


(    ^S'i    ) 
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frangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  is  their  d^^ffdd 
to  be  refradted,  or  tumecl  out  of  their  way,  in  paf« 
fing  out  of  one  traa^fparent  body  or  medium  into 
another.  Newton.  3.  Tendency  to  any  ad  or  ftalie. 
—-This  argueth  a.gfeat  difp^tion  to  putrefadioo 
in  the  foil  and  air.  Bacon, — Difp^/ttim  is  whtfuthe 
power  and  ability  of  doing  any  thing  is  forwardi 
and  ready  upon  every  occaQon  to  break  into  ». 
tion.  Lwit^.— Bleeding  is  to  be  ufed  or  omitted 
according  to  the  fymptoms  which  affeft  the  brain; 
it  relieves  in  any  inflammatory  difp^fitfon  of  the 
coat  of  the   nerve.   ArbuUmot.      4*   Ttvnjw  of 


—I  have  difpofed  ©/"her  to  a  man  of  bufmefs,  who    mind.— I  have  fuffered  more  for  their  fakes,  more 


iwrill  let  her  fee,  that  to  be  well  drefled,  in  good 
humour,  and  chearful  in  her  family,  are  the  arts 
and  fciences  of  female  life.  TatUn  10.  To  Dis- 
pose 0/.    To  give  away  by  authority.— 

Arural  judge  </i^oj'</q^beauty's  prize.  JVaiUr. 
II.  To  Dispose  of  To  direft.— The  lot  is  caft 
into  the  lap;  but  the  whole  difi*oJing  tjbereqfu  of 
the  Lord.  Proverhj.  i%.  To  Dispose  0/.  To 
conduct ;  to  behave.— They  muft  receive  mftruc- 
tions  how  to  difpofe  of  themfelves  when  they 
come,  which  muft  be  in  the  nature  of  laws  unto 
them.  Bacon's  jidvict  to  Filliers.  13.  To  Dis- 
pose q^  To  place  in  any  condition. — 
For  the  remaining  doubt. 
What  to  refolve,  and  how  difpofe  q/'me. 
Be  wam'd  to  caft  that  ufeleU  care  afide.  Dryd. 
14.  To  Dispose  op  To  put  away  by  any  means, 
—They  require  more  water  than  can  be  found, 
and  more  than  can  be  difpofed  of,  if  it  was  found; 
Burnet. 

(i.)  ♦  To  Dispose,  v.  ».  To  bargain  j  to  make 
iennsi    Obfolete. — 

When  (he  faw  you  did  fufped 
She  had  difpoj'd  with  Caefar,  and  that  your  rage 
Woul'd  not  be  purg'd,  fhe  fent  word  (he  was 
dead.  Shakefpeare* 

♦  DISPOSER.  «.  f.  [from  di-pofe.]  i.  Diftribu- 
tbr;  difpenfer;  beftower.— The  paagiftrate  is  both 
the  beggar  and  the  dilpofer  of  what  is  gdt-  by 
begging.  Graunt,  %.  Governor;  regulator;  di- 
reaofr.— I  think  myfelf  obliged,  whatever  my  pri- 
vate appreheniions  may  be  of  the  fuccefs  to  do  my 
duty,  and  leave  events  to  their  difpoer.  Boyle.  3. 
One  who  takes  from,  and  gives  to,  whom  he 
pleafes.— 

But  brahdifh'd  high,  in  an  ill  omenM  hour. 
To  thee,-  proud  Gaul,  behold  thf  jufteft  fear, 
The  mafter  fword,  dilpofer  of  thy  pow'r.  Prior. 
DISPOSITION.  «./  [from  difpojtio, 
diftril     •         ~       ■ 


than  the  villainous  inconftancy  of  man's  difpajam 
is  able  to  bear.  Shakef  5.  Afiedion  of  kindn^ 
or  ill  will,— I  take  myfe\f  to  be  as  well  informed 
as  moft  men  in  the  dlfp'ojttioni  of  each  people  nv 
wards  the  other.  S^ift.  6.  Predominant  incliia- 
tion. — As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the/i/Jj^/jfiH, 
he  cries  out,  no  more.  Shakef.  AnihoHf  andChi' 
jpatra. — The  lovje  we  bear  to  pur  friends  Is  gene- 
rally cj  ufed  by  our  6iiding  ibe  fame  difpojiiea'n 
them  whidi  we  feel.in  ourfelves.  Pope..  7.  Af- 
fortment ;  adjufiment  of  external  circumftaDCtt; 
hot  ufed.—  *         ..... 

I  crave  fit  di^pofitiott  &r  my  wife^  . . 

Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibittoni 

As  levels  with  her  breeding.         "iJbakef  Qtkdlt. 

(2.)  DiPosiTJOv^  in  architefture,  the  juik 
placing  the  feycral  parts  of  an  edifice  accordifl^ 
to  their  nature  and  office. 

(3.)  Disposition,  in  ,human  nature.    IDef^ 
ry  man  there  ie  ifomethipg  original,  that  ferfct  to 
diftinguiih  him  from  others,  that  tends  to  fonn  2 
eharader,  and  ^o  make  hiin  meek  or  fieryt  can- 
.did  or  (Jeceitful,  refolute  or  timorous,  cheerfiil 
or  morofe.     ^his  original  bent,  termed  duw* 
siTiON,  muft  be  diftingiiirtied  from  a  PRiHCim; ; 
the  latter  fignifying  a  law  of  human  nature,  nuk^  ^ 
part  of  the  common  nature  of  man  \  the  fonnir 
makes  part  of  the  t^ature  of  this  or  that  offl. 
Propensity  is  a  name  commoti  to  both;  fiorit ' 
fignifies  a  prindple  as  well  as  a  difpofition. 

f4.j  Disposition,  ra  oratory.    Sec  Osatoit. 

(yS  Disposition,  in  painting.   See  Paiiitwc. 

(6.)  Disposition,  in  ;Scot8  law,  a  deed  or 
Wj-Hing  which  contains  the. grant  of  any  fubjed: 
when  applied  to  heritable  fubje<^s,  it  iti  fome  cih  ; 
get9thenameof  charter,  which  differs  from  a  diA 
portion  in  notiiingelfe  than  a  few  immaterial  fonss. 

»  DISPOSITIVE,  iidj.  [from  di/pofe.]  Vai 
which  implies  difpofal  of  any .  property ;  decree 
tive.— The  words  of  all  judicial  afts  are  wn*ttff 


Lat.)     I.  Order ;  method ;  diftribution*— Touch-     _^ 

ing  mufical  harmony,  whether  by  inftrument  or    narratively,  unlefs  it  be  in  fentences  whereto  ^ 
voice,  it  being  of  high  and  low,  in  due  propor-    ^^/«W  and  enafting  terms  are  made  ufe  of.  i^^^ 
tionable  dijpo/ition^  fuch   notwithftanding   is  the        -  irv,o+^^«.^»,r*<T  ^       »       .1^ —    jj/v.z-i-i 
force  thereof,  and  fo  very  pleafing  effeds  it  hath, 
in  that  very  part  of  man  which  is  moft  divine,  that 
feme  have  been  induced  thereby  to  think,  that  the 
foul  itfelf  by  nature  is,  or  hath  in  it  harmony. 
Hooker. ^HvidtT  this  head  of  invention  is  placed 
the  difpofition  of  the  work,  to  put  all  things   in  a 
beautiful  order  and  harmony,  that  the  whole  may 
be  of  a  piece.  Dry  den. — I  alk  whether  the  connec- 
tion of  the  extremes  be  not  more  clearly  feen,  in 
this  fimple  and  natural  difpojition^  than  in  the  per- 
plexed repetitions,  and  jumble  of  five  or  fix  fyllo- 
gifms?  Locke.    %.  Natural  fitocfej  quality.— Re- 


DlSPOSlTIVfiLY.  aJt.  [from  d^f^of^] 
1.  In  a  difpofitive  manner,  a.  Refpeoing  isdi- ' 
vidiiaU:  diftfibu tive) y. —That  axiom  in  philow- 1 
phyi  that  the  ,generation  of  one  thing  is  the  cor- 
ruption of  another,  although  it  be  fuhtetMg 
true,  ccncenting  the  form  and  matter,  is  aMb  ijr 
pofttively  verified,  in  the  efficient  or  prodflctf* 
Bionvn*s  V'ulgar  Errours. '  ,_. 

;  •  DISPOSITOR.  n.  f.  [from  SJPofi.]  The  W 
in  that  figfi  in  which  the  planet  is,  and  by  wwca 
therefore  it  is  over-ruled. 

,  ♦  To  DISPOSSESS.  V.  a.  idis  and  pi^i  »• 
to  put  out  of  poffeffiop:  to  deDnve:  tod 
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y  The  blow  from  faddle  forced  him  to  fly ; 
Elfe  might  it  oeeds  down  to  bis  manly  breaft 
Have  cleft  his  head  in  twain,  and  life  thence 

In  thee  I  hope :  thy  fuccours  I  invoke, 
To  win  the  crown  whence  I  am  difpoJftfiH ; 

For  like  renown  awaiteth  on«the  tlroket 
To  caft  the  haughty  down,  of  raifeth'oppreia'd. 

ioirfax^ 
t-Tbe  children  went  out  to  Gilead,  and  took  it, 
auid  Sipoffejcd  the  Amonite  which  was  in  it.  Numb. 
ttxii.  3^.— 

This  inaccelfible  high  ftrength,  the  feat^ 
Of  deity  fupreme,  us  dupojfeji^d 
He  trolled  to  have  ieiz'd.  Milton. 

s.  It  is  generally  ufed  with  o/* before  the  thing  ta- 
ken away. — Charles  refolved,  with  a  puiflant  ar- 
iayt  to  pafs  over,  and  to  dispojfeft  the  pyrate  of 
Tunis.  kneiUs*-^ 

No  pow'r  fliall  dispojfefs 
My  thoughts  ^that  erpet^ed  happinefs.  Denb. 
^-Nothing  can  can  create  more  trouble  to  a  man 
ihan  to  endeavour  to  dupoffest  him  of  his  conciet. 
fill^/om,   3.  Formerly  with /rom,— 

They  vrqgate  dominion  undefery'd 

Over  their  brethren,  and  quite  dispojess 

Concord  and  law  oi  nature  from  the  earth.  Mi/t. 

—It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  finall  difficulty 

to  dijpojfefs  snd;thr0w  out  a  vico  ffcm  that  heart, 

Inhere  long  poifeffioit  begins  to  plead  pfefcription. 

•  DISPOSURE.  n.f,  [from  dijpofe.1    t.  Difpo- 
tA S  government ;  power;  managemeot.-«- 
In  his  dUpofure  is  the  orb  of  earth» 
The  throjcie  of  kings,  and  all  of  hunuo  ^>th. 

SandjSi 
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•  DISPRAISER.  ».  /.  [from  dupraUeq.  A  CciiJ 
furer ;  one  who  blames.  Diff, 

*  DISPRAISABLE.  adj.  [from  d(fpraue.]  UrT-* 
worthy  of  commendation^!)/^. 

*  DISPRAISINGLY.  adv.  tfrom  dbpraise.] 
With  blame ;  with  cenfure. — 

Michael  Caffio ! 
That  came  a  wooing  with  you ;  nflany  a  time; 
When  I  have  fpoken  of  you  dijprqfin^lj^ 

Hath  ta'n  your  part.  SbaSi 

♦  Ta  DISPREAD.  'V.  a.  Ydis  and  tpread.]  Td 
ipread  different  ways.  In  this  word,  and  a  fev^ 
others,  dh  has  the  fame  force  as  in  Latin  compow 
fition,  and  means,  different  ways ;  in  diifefent  di^ 
regions.    This  word  is  poetical. — 

Over  him,  at  ilriving  to  compafe 
With  nature,  did  an  arbour  green  dispha^p 

Framed  of  wanton  ivy,  lowing  fair, 
Through  which  the  fragrant  eglantine  did  fpfeaa 
His  prickling  arms,  entrailM  with  rofes  red. 

Speruert 
.  Above,  below,  around,  with  art  dhpread^ 
The  fure  inclofure  folds  the  genial  bed.      Popei 

*  DISPROFIT.  n.  $,  [dis  and  proft.]  Lofs  5  da- 
Hiage;  detriment*  Di&^ 

♦  DISPROOF,  n.  s.  [dit  and  proof]  Confuta-^ 
tion  i  convidion  of  erroor  or  falsehood. — His  re^ 
mark  contains  the  grounds  of  his  dodtrrne,  anct 
offers  at  fooiewhat  towards  the  disproof  of  mine, 
Mtetburj.'^l  need  not  offer  any  thing  farther  in 

-fupport  of  one,  ot  in  disptoof  ot  the  other.  Ro^ers^ 

*  To  DISPROPERTY.  v.  a.  [du  and  property.} 
To  difpoffefs  of  any  property.  Dia. 

♦  DISPROPORTION,  n.  j.  Idis  and  propor^ 
tion*]  Unfuitablenefs  in  form  or  quantity  of  ont^ 
thing,  or  one  part  of  the  fame  thing,  to  another  i 


— Tbcy  quietly  furrendered  both  it  and  themfelves    want  of  fymmetry  ;  disparity 

to  bis  dir/j^tf nr«  J'^W/j.— Whild  they  murmur  a-  "'     '     ^  ^     --    

gainft  the  prei^nt  difposwe  of  things,  tbey  do.ta* 
citly  defire  in  them  a  dtffoi:mity  from  the  primi- 
tive rule,  and  the  idea  of  that  mind  that  formed 
aU  things  beft.  Brovtn.  %,  State ;  pofttim.— They 
teaained  m  a  kind  of  wariikei///>9i«rr,  or  perhaps 
httle  better.  ;ro«(7»i,  ' 

*  DISPRAISE,  n.  1.  Ww  ^nd  praift.\  Blame  j 
ecnfoic ;  di(horv3ur.-r 

If  I  cdft  do  if| 

By  aught  that  I  can  fpeak  in  fiis  dhpraliti 

She  Ihall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. .  iS^jf. 
Tit  any  writer  ihall  do  this  paper  fo  much  ho* 
"^w  as  to  infcribe.the  tkic  of  \X  to  othem,  the 
*u?L  P*^*^  ^  di$prw$€  of  fueh  a  performance 


Not  to  affeA  many  propo(e4  matches 
t>f  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree*      ^ 
Whereto  we  fee  in  all  things  uature  tends : 
Fob  !    one  jmAj  foiell,   in  fuch,  a  will  mod^ 

rank. 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural.      Sbak,' 

Rcafoning,'  I  oft  admire 
Sow  Nature,  wife  and  frugal,  could  commit 
Such  difprpfortion< ;  with  fuperfloous  hand 
5o  many  nobler  bodies  to  create, 
Greater,  fo  many  fold,  tp  this  one  ufe.  Milton: 
.   Perhaps,  from  greatnefs,  (late  and. pride, 
Thus  fuiprited,  (he  may  fall  : 

.^eep  does  djjproportion  bide, 
Andp  deatb  jcefentbling,  equals  all.  tValUr4 


ytil  belong !to  fome  other  author,  Additsm'-^Hj  -rThai  mt  are  4efigned.f6r  a  more  eatfalted  happi^ 
laults-will  not  b»  hid, "and  it  is  no  disprdiseXo  nae  nffs/.thalt  e>n  be  derived  from  the  thitigs  of  thi* 
^  ^5?^*^^*^'  ^^*  ctearnef^of  pnele  mind  is    life,  v^emay  Infer  from  their  vaft  di/profiortioH  to 


l^er  better  proved- than  in  difcovefing  Hi  ow« 
faults.  Pope, 

^•ToDisnuiS**  v.a4  (from  the  noun,^    To 
««ne  J  to  Q^&re ;  to  co.ndenw.r- 

«  praifii^  Mthony  I  have  dispreii'dCwIkr. 

^.jbiif^i.Ned,  in  the  worjd:  honeft  Ned, 
J^ne:  I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the 
Jw«ed)night.DOt  fitll.in  k>ve  with  him  ;  in  whrch 
yj^JlJf  havtf  dooe  the  part  of  a  careful  friend. 
iSlv^**^^**=^*>  while  they  like  my  wares,  may 
•<¥wiif  oiy  wTiting.  Spedatt^. 
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the^dfires  and  capacities  of  our  fout.  R^/fers, 
.,^  To  DisfrROfORTiON.  t;.  a.  [from  the  noun.  "J 
To-mi^atch  ;  to  join  things  unfuitable  in  quan<« 
tity  t)rf  form  ;  to  join  un  Stl  y. — 

There  fits  deformity  ^i  mock  my  body. 
To  Ihape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  fiic# 
To  disproptfrtion  me  in  every  part.  Sbak/ 

— DiftaxTce  and  men's  fears  bavc  fo  enlarged  the* 
truth,  and  fo  dt/proportionid  every  thing,  that  wc 
h»!9t  madis  the  little  troop  of  difcontents  a  gallant 
fimHy,  and  already,  meafureil  by  the  evcntng  ihi- 
daw.   5a^*A*/^.— ^Mufick  craveth  your  acaiiaint-* 
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artcc  ;  many  arc  of  fuch  dispiLportioned  fpirits,  that 
they  avoid  her  company.  Peacham. 
•  ♦  DISPROPORTIONABLE.  adj\  [from  dif 
ropcrtion,]  Unfuitable  in  form  or  quantity ;  not 
uly  regulated  in  regard  to'  fomething  elle.— 
Doubts  and  fears  are  the  fhai-pcftpaflions:  through 
thefe  falfe  opticlcs  all  that  yoU  fee  is  like  the  even- 
irfg  fliadows,  difproportionabU  to  the  truth,  and 
ftrangcly  longer  than  the  true  fubftance.  Suckling. 
— Had  the  obliquity  been  greater,  the  earth  had 
not  been  able  to  endure  the  dlfprdptrtlojiabte  dif- 
ferences of  fcafon.  BrorMfi, — There  is  no  wine  of 
fo  ftrong  a  body  as  to  bear  fnch  a  d'Jproportion' 
ablf  quantity  of  water  as  fixty  parts.  Broome, 

•  DISPROPORTIONABLENESS.  «./:  [front 
diffroportioriable,'}  Unfuitablcnefs  to  fomething 
elle. 

'  ♦  DTSPROPORTIONABLY.  adv.  [from  rfi/l 
proportion.'}  Unfuitably  ;  not  fymrtlctricllly. — We 
nave  no  reafon  to  think  much  to  facrifice  to  Ood 
6ur  deareft  interefts  in  this  world,  if  we  confider 
how  diforoportfnahly  gr^^it  the  reward  of  our  fpf- 
fcrings  ftiall  be  in  another.  TiUot^on, 

♦  DISPROPORTIONAL.  adj.  [from  dispropor- 
tion.] Difproportionable ;  unfymmetrical ;  unfui<» 
table  in  (Quantity  or  form  to  fomething  elfe. 

.  ♦  DISPROPORTIONALLY.  adv.  [from  di/- 
foportional]  Unfuitably  with  refpeft  to  quantity 
or  value. 

•  DISPROPORTIONATE,  adj.  [from  dif- 
proportion  ]  •  Unfymmetrical ;  unfuitable  to  fome- 
thing elfe  either  m  bulk,  form,  or  value.-^None 
of  our  members  are  crooked  or  dillorted,  or  dif^ 
proportionate  to  the  reft,  either  In  excefs  or  defeft. 
Psjay. — It  is  plain  that  men  have  agreed  to  a  dis^ 
proportionate  and  unequal  pofTeiHon  of  the  earth. 
Locke. 

♦  DISPROPORTIONATELY,  adv^  [from 
difproportionate.^    Unfuitably ;  unfymmetrically. 

*  DISPROPORTIONATENESS.  «.  /.  [from 
di/proportionate.]  Unfuitablenefs  in  bulk,  formy 
or  value. 

*  To  DISPROVE,  v'.  a.  ^dij  and  prove.]  i.  To 
confute  an  alfertion  ;  to  convidtof  errour  or  falfe- 
hood. — This  expofition  they  plainly  di'prcOe,  and 
fhew  by  manifeft  reafon,  that  of  David  the  words 
of  David  could  not  poffibly  be  meant.  Hooker, — 
It  is  eafier  to  affirm  thaw  to  di/proove.  Holder. — 
That  falfe  fuppofition  I  advanced  in  order  to  dif- 

prove  it,  and  by  that  means  to  prove  the  trutb  of 
my  dodtrine.  Atterbury. — We  fee  the  fame  a/Ter- 
tlons  produced  again;  without  nbtkeof  what  hath 
been  faid  to  disproove  them.  Swifi.  i;  To  oonvtft 
k  practice  of  eiTOun — They  behold  fliofe  'thinM 
di.provedf  difannulled,  and  rejedled,  whicW  .tne 
hud  made  in  a  manner  natural.  H^ker. — If  God 
did  not  forbid  all  indifferent  ceremonies,  then  Our 
confonnity  with  the  church  of  Rome  in  fonac  fuch 
is  not  hitherto  as  yet  disproved^  although  papift^ 
were  unto  us  as  heathf»s  were  unto  Ifra^l.  Ifooker. 
3.  To  difapprove;  to  difallow. — Some  thitigs 
jire  good,  yet  in  fo  mean  a  degree  of  goodnels, 
that  men  are  only  not  disproved^  nor  difallowed 
of  Ood  for  them.  Hooker.  .'' 

•  DISPROVER.  n.  s.  [from  disprove.]  x.  One 
that  difproves  or  confutes,  a.  One  that  blgmet) 
a  cecfurer,  if  the  following  paifage  be  ootlllprio^- 


ed  for  dispppr over. —The  fmgle  exahiple  that  Qur 
annals  have  yielded  of  two  cxtreihes,  wtthiii  (a 
fjjort  time,  by  moft  of  the  fame  commehders  and 
dtiprover,    would  il'quire  no    flight   memorial. 

fi^OttOtt. 

♦DISPUNISHABLE,  adj.  [dis  znd  pimi/iable] 
Without  penal  reftraint. — No  leafes  of  any  part 
of  the  faid  lands  fhall  ever  be  made  other  than 
leafes  for  years  not  exceeding  thirty  one,  in  pof- 
feflioii,  and  not  in  reverfion  of  remainder,  and 
riot  diipunijhable  of  wafte.  S<wift. 

*  To  DISPURSE.  y.  a.  [dis  and  purse]  To 
pay  :  to  difburfe.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  fol- 
lowing pafl'age  ihould  not  be  written  diflmne.^ 

Many  a  pound  of  my  own  proper  (lore, 
Becaufe  I 'would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 
Have  I  dlipursedia  the  garrifons, 
And  never  ,i1k'd  fot  reftitution.  Shak, 

*  DISPUTABLE,  adj.  [from  dispute.'}  i.  Li- 
able to  conteft ;  controvertible  *  that  for  which 
fomctlniig  may  be  alleged  on  oppoHte  fides.— If 
thejr  are  not'tti  themfelves  disputable^  vrby  are  they 
fo  much  difputed  ?  South.  4.  Lattfful  to  be  coni 
te(led.T-.Un]til  any  point  is  determined  to  be  4 
lawi  it  temains  disputable  by  every  fubjed.  Swift. 

,  (l.)*  DISPUTANT-  adj.  [from  ditpute  di^pu- 
tans,  Latin.]  DifpUting  j  engdged  in  cootrover- 
fy.  Not  in  ufe,-«^ 

Thi>u  there  Waft  fOimd 
Among  the  griiveft  rabbles,  disptdtint^ 
On  points  and  queftions  fitting  Mofes'  chair. 

MUton. 
(2$)  *  Disf  UTANT.  n.  u  A  ctintrbTertift  J  a« 
arguer;  a  reafoher. — Notwithftandiftg  thefe  leani- 
ed  diiputemtit  it  wa»  to  the  unfcbolaftick  (tatef- 
man  that  the  world  owed  their  peace,  defence, 
and  liberties.  Locke.— 0\iT  dljpmanit  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  Ikuttleififti,  that  when  he  is  unable 
to  extricate  himfelf,  blackens  all  the  water  aboot 
him  'till  he  becothes  invilible.  Spe&otor. 

*  DISPUTATION,  n.s.  [from  disputatio,  Lat) 
1.  The  fltill  of  controverfy )  argumentation.— 
Confider  what  the  learning  of  disputaHcn  i»i  and 
how  they  are  employed  for  the  advantage  of  them* 
felves  Or  otbefs,  whofe  bufinefs  is  only  the  vain 
oftentation  of  founds.  Locke.  1.  Controverfy :  ar* 
gumental  conteft.— Well  do  I  find,  by  the  wife 
knitting  together  of  your  anfwer,  that  any  iisptir 
iafloH  1  can  ufe  is  as  much  too  weak  as  1  unwor- 
thy. 5r</ffo-— 'Till 'fome  admirable  or  unufual  ac- 
cident happens,  as  it  h4th  in  fomc,  to  work  tw 
beginning  of  a  better  alteration  in  thelnind>  *^ 
tation  about  the  knowledge  <tf  God  commooJf 
previilctb  little.  HooBer.  *>' 

*  DISl^TATIOUS.  ffHf,  [froro  dispute.]  «• 
dined  to  difpute }  cavilling'— -A  man  muft  be  of  a 
very  disputatious  temper,  that  enters  into  ftate  coa- 
Iroverfles  with  any  of  the  fair  Ifcx.  Jildi/ot. 

*  DISPUTATIVE.  adj.  [from  Mute.]  Oit- 
pofed  to  debate ;  argamontatilre.— fcrhap*  ^oj* 
pradlice  might  not  fo  eafily  be  prefen-cd  as  to  ra/ie 
a  cavilling,  di/putative^  and  fcepticai  te»pc'  »« 
the  mlftds  of  youth.  PTattt.         • 

*  DISPUTE.  »./•  Ifrora  the  ttib.)  Conteft; 
controverfy ;  argumental  contentioo."*-Tfce.  g«"' 
tion  being  about  a  fad,  it  is  begging  it,  to  tm 
as  a  proof  an  byp^thefis  which  is  the  v«ry  tw^ 
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\vidupute.  Xrocjtr.— The  earth  is  now  placed  fo  con-        (a.)  *  Disquiet.  »./.  [^/m  and  quiet/\  Uneafi- 
vtnit-ntly,  that  plants  thrive  and  flourifh  in  it,  and    nefs ;  reftlenhcl's ;  want  ot  tranquillity;  vexation  ; 


animals  live :  this  is  niatter  of  fad,  and  beyond 
all  difpute,  Bentie^. 

(i.)  ♦  To  Dispute,  v.  a,  [di/ptitoy  I^at.]  i.  To 
contend  for,  whether  by  words  or  adion. — Things  ' 
were  difputed  before  they  pame  to  be  determined : 
men  afterwards  were  not  to  difpute  any  longer, 
tut  to  obey.  Hoqker,^Q:\Q  fays  the  kingdom  is 
his  own:  a  Saxon  prinks  the  quait,  and  fwcars 
he'll  difpute  that  with  him.  TatUr.  2.  To  queC- 
tion ;  to  reafon  about^— 

'i^bvf  I  am  fent,  and  am  not  to  difpute 

My  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute.      Dryden, 
7.  To  difcufs;  to  think  on ;  a  fenfe  not  in  uje. — 
Difpute  it  like  a  man, 

1  fhall  do  fo : 

But  I  muft  alio  feel  it  as  a  man.  Shak. 

(1.)  ♦  7'(5>  Dispute,  1;. ;?,  To  contend  by  argur 
pent  y  to  altercate  5  to  debate ;  to  argue ;  to  con- 
trovert.—If  attempts  of  the  pen  have  often  proved 
unfit,  thofe  of  the  f^'ord  are  .more  fo,  and  fight- 
ing is  a  worfe  expedient  than  difputinz*  Decay  of 
/Vf/y,— The  atheift  can  pretend  no  obligation  of 
conicieiice,  why  he  fiiould  difpttte  againft  religion. 
Tdlotfon,'-T)\d  not  Paul  and  Barnabas  </i/5^«/<f  with 
vehemence  about  a  very  little  point  of  conveniency  \ 
Atterbury, 

*  DISPUTELESS.  adj.  [from  difptUe,]  Undif^ 
puted ;  iincontrovekible.  Dictt 

♦  piSPUTER.  n.f  [from  difpitte.]  A  contro- 
vertift  J  one  given  to  argument  and  oppofition.—; 
Both  were  vehement  dijputers  againft  the  heathen 
idolatry.  Stilim^eet.--T\i^[t  conclufions  have  ge- 
nerally obtained,  and  have  been  acknowledged  e- 
ven  by  Sfputerj  themfelves,  'till  with  labour*  they 
had  ftifled  their  coavi^iona.  Rogers. 

*  DISQUALIFICATION.  «./  tfrom  difqua^ 
^fy^]  That  which  difqualifies ;  that  which  makes 
unfit*— It  is  recorded  as  a  fufliicient  difqmltfication 
of  a  wife,  that,  fpeaking  of  her  hufband,  fhe  faid, 
God  forgive  him.  Spectator, 

*To  DISQUAI^If  Y.  'b.  a.  [du  and  qualify.]  i. 
To  make  unfit  5  to  difable  by  fome  natural  or  le- 
gal impediment. — Such  perfons  as  ftiall  confer  be- 
nefices on  unworthy  and  dif^ualified  perfons,  after 
^  notice  or  corredtion  given,  ftiall  for  that  turn  be 
<leprived  of  the  power  of  prefenting  unto  fuch  be- 
Defites.  Ayliff/s  Parergon,  a.  It  has  commonly 
/•r  before  the  objective  noun. — I  know  no  employ- 
ment y^r  which  pkty  difqiioJifies.  ^Jw//^.— My  com- 
mon illnefs  utterly  difauaUfies  me  for  all  converfar 
tion;  I  mean  my  deafnefs.  Swift.  3.  To  deprive 
w  a  right  or  claim  by  fome  politive  reftrjdlion ;  to 
«^ble;  to  except  from  any  grant.  Swift  has 
/row. --The  church  of  England  is  the  only  body 
of  Chriftians  which  difqualifiej  thofe,  who  are  em- 
ployed to  preach  its  doftnnei  from  Iharing  in  the 
<^ivil  power,  farther  than  as  fenators.  Swift. 

♦  To  DISQUAflTITY.  V.  a.  [d'u  and  quantity.] 
To  leflen  $  to  diminiih.    Not  ufed.— 

Be  entreated  of  fifty  to  difjuantity  your  train ; 
And  the  remainders  that  ftiall  ftill  depend, 
To  be. fuch  men  as  may  befort  your  age.   SJkaJk. 

,  (t.)  ♦  DISQUIET,  adj.  Unquiet ;  uncafy ;  reft- 

iefs. — 

I  pray  you,  huft)and,  be  not  fo  difquiet ; 
Tlie  naeat  was  well  if  you  werp  fo  content.  Shak. 


djlhirbance  j  anxiety. — H«?  that,  upon  a  true  prin- 
ciple,  lives  witliout  any  difquiet  of  thought,  may 
be  faid  to  be  happy.  L/Eji range- — If  we  give  way 

» to  our  paflions,  ^ve  do  but  gratify  ouifelves  for 
the  prefent,  in  order  to  our  future  difqpii't,  7/7/of- 

fin. — I  had  rather  live  in  Ireland  than  under  the 
frequent  difquiet^  of  hearing  you  are  out  of  order. 
Swift. 

*  To.D  IS  quiet,  t.  a,  [from  the  noim.]  To  dJf- 
turb;  to  make  uneafy  ;  tohai-afs  ;  to  ve:^ ;  to  fretj 
^o  deprive  of  tranquillity,  — 

The  proud  Roman  him  difquieted.  F.  Queen. 
^— Why  art  thou  io  vexed,  O  my  foul  ?  And  why 
art  thou  fo  difqitiete4  within  me  ?  Pfalm.-^Hy  an- 
ger and  impatience  the  mind  is  difquieted^  and  is 
not  able  eafily  to  compofe  itfelf  to  prayer.  Dnppa. 

*  DISQUIETEH.  ??./.  [from  difqtaet\  A  diiturr 
ber ;  a  haralfer. 

*  DISQUIETLY.  ady.  [from  difquiet.']  With- 
out  reft  :  anxioufly ;  unealily ;  withoqt  calmnefin 
— Treacnery,  and  all  ruinous  diforders,  follow  us 
difquiet ly  to  our  graves.  ShaAefp.-^Ue  refted  dif' 
qmefly  that  night  ^  but  in  tne  morning  I  found  him 
calm,  ff'lfeman. 

*  DISQUIETNESS.  ^.f.  [fr-om  difquiet,}  Un- 
eafinefs ;  reftleflhefs ;  anxiety  j  difturbance. — 

All  otherwife,  J'aid  he,  I  riches  rede, 
Ai)d  deem  them  root  of  all  difquietnefj. 

Fairy  Queen. 
— Arius  won  to  himfelf,  both  followers  and  great 
defenders;  whereupon  much  difquietxefj  enfued, 
Hooker. 

*  DISQUIETUDE.  «./.  [from  difquiet.]  T/nea, 
jinefs ;  anxiety ;  difturbance ;  want  ot  tranquillity. 
—Little  happinefs  attends  a  great  chara^ef,  and 
to  a  multitude  of  difquiet udes  the  defire  of  it  fub- 
jeAs  an  ambitious  mind.  AddifonU  Spectator. — *Tis 
the  beft  prefervative  from  all  thofe  temporal  fears 
and  difquiet udesf  which  corrupt  the  enjoyment,  and 
embitter  the  lives  of  men,  Rogers. 

*  DISQUISITION.  »-/•  Uifquifitio,  Lat.]  Ex^ 
amination  1  difputative  enquiry.— *Tis  indeed  the 
proper  pl^e  for  this  difquiJUtion  concerning  the  an- 
tediluvian earth.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hiflr-TYiC. 
royaT  fociety  had  a  good  effedt,  as  it  tunied  many 
of  the  greateft  geniufes  of  that  age  to  the  difquifi^ 
tiom  of  natural  knowledge.  AddifoT^s  Spectator.-^ 
The  nature  of  animal  diet  may  be  difcovercd  by 
tafte,  and  other  fenfible  qualities,  and  fome  gene- 
ral rules,  without  particular  ^j/^tf//f/io«  upon  ev^ry 
kind.  Arbuthnot. 

*  To  DliSRANK.  v.  a.  [dis  and  rani,]  To  dc, 
grade  from  his  rank.  Diet. 

*  DISREGARD.  «./.  [dis  and  regard.]  Slight 
notice;  negledt;  contempt. 

*  To  DfSREGARp.  V  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
flight ;  to  negledt  %  to  contemn.— Since  we  are  to 
do  good  to  the  poor,  to  ftrangers,  tp  enemies, 
thofe  whpm  nature  is  too  apt  to  make  us  defpife^^ 
difregardy  or  hate,  then  undoubtedly  we  are  to 
do  good  to  all.  Spiratt.-r 

Studious  of  good,  man  Sfregardcd  fame, 
And  ufeful  knowledge  was  his  eldeft  aim. 

Blackmorr^ 

*  DISREGARDFUL.  adj.  [difrega^d  and  >//.]. 
Negligent;  contemptuous. 


.Bad 
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*  DISREGARDFULLY.  ad'v.  _ 
fulL2     Negli2:t*ntljr  •  contemptuoullyi 
'     *  DISRELISH.  «.  /.  [dij  and  ^eiijh.] 
^aftc;  naufcoufnefs.— 

Oft  they  aflayM, 
Hunger  and  thirft  conftraining ;  d^gg'd  a^  .oft 
With  fiatefulleft  dtjWHJhj  writhed  their  jaws, 
With  foot  and  cinders  fill'd.  Milton, 

ft.  Diflike  of  the  palate;  fvjucamiftinefs. — Bread 
jbr  tobacco  may  be  neglefted,  where  they  are 
ihewn  not  to  be  ufeful  to  health,  becaure  of  an 
|udift'ereiii:y  or  difrelijh  to  them,  Loch, 

♦  To  Disrelish,  i;.  <7.  [from  the  noun]  i.To 
pake  naufeous ;  to  infc^'t  with  an  unpleafant  tafte. 

Fruits  of  tafte  to  pleafe 
True  appetite,  and  not  dijrnltjh  thirflt 
Of  necftaroiis  draughts  bit  ween,    from   milky 
ftream.  Mi/ton, 

—The  fame  anxiety  and  folicitude  that  embitter- 
ed the  purfuit,  diMiJhcs  the  fruition  itfelf.  Rogers, 
a.  To  want  a  tRiU*  ut ;  to  diflike.— The  world  is 
become  too  bui'y  for  me :  every  body  ia  fo  con- 
cerned for  the  publiek,  that  all  private  enjoyments 
are  loft,  or  difrelifhed.  p€f>e, 
'  *  DISREPUTXTIOIN' .  n.f.  [dis  and  rrputation.] 
I.  Difgrace;  difhonour. — I  will  teil  you  what  was 
the  ccHirfe  in  the  happy  days  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
whom  It  is  no  d'f reputation  to  follow.  Bacon,  a. 
Lofs  of  reputation  5  ignominy. — The  king  fearing 
left  that  the  bad  fuccefs  might  difcourage  hig  peo- 
ple, and  bring  d'/refiit/ttion  to  himft- If,  forbad  any 
report  to  be  made.  K'^t/nvard.  -  Gluttony  is  not 
5^*  fo  great  dij'rej>utntion  amonp;ft  men  as  drunkenr 
jiefs.  Tar/lor, 

•  DlSREPUll?.  nj,  \dij  and  r.j-M^]  111  cha- 
racter; djfticnor.r;  want  of  reputation.— How 
i^udioufly  did  ti^y  caft  a  flur  upon  the  king'i;  per- 
fvin,  and  bring  his  goveriiing  principlirs  under  a 
difrcpute.  South. 

♦  DISRESPECT.  »./ Uj  and  r/>55£f/.]  Incivi- 
lity; want  of  reverence ;  iiTcvcrence ;  an  av*t  ap- 
proaching to  rudenefs.— Any  difrefpcct  to  ads  of 
Jrate,  or  to  the  perfons  of  ftatefmen,  was  in  no  tima 
more  penal.  C/«rr«io^?.— Arift<nle  wTit  a  nhetho- 
clica!  difcourfe  concerning  the  arts,  chufing  a 
Jvrtain  benefit  before  the  hazard  that  might  ac- 
crue from  th»»  vain  difrrfpects  of  ignorant  perfons. 
/rfV^wj.— What  18  more  ufual  tb  wamours  than 
impatience  of  bearing  the  leaft  affront  or  lUfr^fpect  ? 
Tope.  " 

♦  DISRESPECTFUL,  adj,  [dlfrejpcct  and /«//.] 
Irreverent;  uncivil.  "  " 

*  DISUESPECTFUIXY.  adiu  from  difrefpect^ 
f:d.]  Inevtrently ;  uncivilly  *— We  cannot  believe 
^our  pofttrity  will  think  fo  dijrcfpeitfull^  of  their 
groat  grandmothers,  as  that  ti.ey  made  themieives 
inon-ftrous  to  appear  amiable.  Add'Jon. 

*  To  DISROBE.  V.  a,  Idis  and  robe,'}  To  un- 
nrcPs;  to  uncover;  to  ftrip. — Thtfe  two  great 
j>  crs  were  dtfrobcd  of  their  glory,  the  one  by 
ji.l^  incut,  the  othrr  by  violence,  h'ottcn — VVhp 
V  'il  hf  njev.ti'it-d  with  to  d*frphe  himfelf  at  once  of 
I  W  his  (M(I  r>pin»o!i«:,  and  pretences  to  k43Q^yledge 
r.:\i  ler^rning,  and  turn  himfelf  out"  ftark  nskcd  in 
c^nfr  arrtfh  of  Rc.r  nctir^ns?  Loike, 

•  DISRUPTION.  n:j\  \d\;r.iithy  Lat.J  i.  The 
Sv*)  of  biTakir.g  afundrr. — 7'hi^  fv cures  them  from 
» .■  '^'ui'tl^ri',  v.'h:ch  Ihcy  would  be  in  danger  of,  u- 
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\dijrc^ar4  ana  pon  a  fudden  ftretch  or  contortion.  Rpy.  a.  Breach  j 
rent;  di laceration.— The  agent  which  efFedea 
this  difruftion^  and  diflocation  of  the  ftrata,  was 
fcated  within  the  earth.  W^ood^ard,— 

If  raging  winds  invade  the  atmofphere. 
Their  force  its  curious  texture  cannot  tear> 
Nor  make  disruption  in  the  threads  of  air. 

Blackmort^ 
DISS,  a  to'yen  in  Norfolk.    See  Dis,  N°  3. 

*  DISSATISFACTION,  n.f,  [dij  2XiA JatUfac^ 
ticn.]  The  ftate  of  being  diflatisfied ;  difcontent ; 
want  of  fomething  to  complete  the  wifti.— He 
that  changes  his  condition,  out  of  impatience  and 
difflifis/action^  when  he  has  tried  a  new  one,  wilL^ 
es  for  his  old  jigain.  VEJrange, — ^The  ambKiou| 
man  has  little  happinel's,  t)ut  is  fubjed  to  much 
uneafint»fs  and  dijatij/action,  Addifon, 

*  DISSATISFACI'ORINESS.  n,J,  [from  ^• 
satisfactory, \  Inability  to  give  content. 
*    *  DISSATISFACTORY,  adj,  ifrom  d]ffatisfxi\ 
That  which  is  unable  to  give  content, 

*  To  DISSAllSFY.  -V'  a,  [dis  and  fatisfy,]  i. 
To  difcontent ;  to  difpleafe.—The  advantages  01 
life  will  not  hold  out  to  the  length  of  defire ;  and, 
fmce  they  are  not  big  enough  to  fatisfy,  ihey 
ihould  not  be  big  enough  to  ^ffatisfy.  Collier,  a. 
To  fail  to  pieafe  ;  to  ofiend  by  the  want  of  fomf. 
thing  requilite. — I  ftiil  retain  fome  of  my  notion?, 
after  your  lordfliip's  having  appeared  dijfatisfei 
with  them.  Lccke, 

DISSAY,  a  ti»\vn  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Vieane,  7  J  miles  NNE.  of  Poitiers. 

DISSDOKF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  chde, 
of  Ujiper  Sax(^nv,  and  old  JVLu'k  of  Brandenbuig| 
16  miles  WSW.'  of  Salz^M^del. 

*  To  DISSECT,  v,  a,  [difeco,  Lat.]  i.  To  cut 
in  piccts.  It  is  uftd  chiefly  of  anatomijcal  enqui- 
t  ies,  nirtde  by  fcpafation  of  the  parts  of  animal 
bodies  — 

No  maflc,  no  trick,  no  favour,  no  referve  > 
lyi/eci  your  mind,  examhie  every  nerve.  Rtfcam^ 

Followiug  life  in  creatures  we  dijfectj 
We  lofe  it  in  the  momeM  we  detefl.         Pffr^ 
1.  To  divide  and  examine  minutely. — ^This  paraf 
grajih,  that  has  not  one  ingenuous  word  througbf 
out,  I  have  directed  for  a  lample.  Atterhury, 

*  DISSECTION,  n.f  \diffectio,  Latin.]  i.  The 
a  (ft  of  (eparating  the  parts  {it  animal  bodies;  aca- 
tomy.— She  cut  her\ip;  but,  upon  the  djfection^ 
found  her  juft  like  other  hens.  i'^rfl»«.— I  Ihall 
enter  upon  the  //j^rffrew  of  a  coquct's  neart,  a:.ti 
communicate  that  curious  piece  of  anatopiy.  Mdif, 
a.  Nice  examination.— Such  find  enquiries  intq 
nature,  fo  true  and  fo  perfect  a  dijfeeticn  of  hu: 
man  kind,  is  the  work  of  extraordinary  diligencci 
Graninlle, 

(1.)  *  DISSEISIN.  «./.  tfi*pm  dUfeifevy  Fr]  Aa 
unlawful  difpoOefling  a  man  of  his  land,  tenemcpt, 
or  other  immoveable  or  incori>oreal  right.   Ct^l* 

(2.)  Disseisin,  in  law,  is  a  wrongful  pulling 
out  of  him  that  \^  fi-j/ed  of  the  freehold,  whkA 
maybe  efet'^cd  cither  in  corporeal  inheritances, 
or  incorroiral.  Difieilin  pf  things  corporeal,  as 
of  houlcs  r.nd  lands,  muft  be  by  entry  and  a^al 
difpoflt llion  c.f  the  freehold.  Diffeific  pf  incoTJo- 
real  hcaililanicnts,  cannot  be  an  a^ual  difpoilef- 
fion,  for  the  lubjucl  itfdf  is  neither  capable  of  ac- 
tual bodily  poCcinon  or  difpolfcflicn,  but  is  only 
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at  the  elcaion  and  choice  of  the  party  injured,  if.  The  aft  of  fcattcring  liV;e  iced ;  tBe  ad  of  fowing 
for  the  fake  of  more  ealily  trying  the  right,  he  is  or  (^reading.— Though  now  It  the  greateft  dif- 
pieafed  to  fuppofe  liimfelf  diffeiled.  And  fo  alfo  tance  from  the  beginning  of  errour,  yet  we  are  all 
nen  in  corporeal  hereditaments,  a  man  may  fre-  moft  loft  in  its  dhprninatiim^  whoie  ways  ar^ 
quently  fuppofe  himfelf  to  be  dilTeifed,  when  he  bound  iefs*  andconfefsnocitxrumfcription.  Bro<wn. 
id  not  fo.  in  fad,  for  the  fake  of  enUtling  himfelf  *  PISSEMINATOR.  n.  j.  [dijfemnatarr  Lat.] 
\q  the  more  eafy  and  commodious  remedy  of  an  He  that  fcatters  \  a  fc^tterer ;  a  fgw^r ;  a  fpreader. 
affize  of  novel  ailTeifin,  inftead  of  being  driven  to  —Men,  vehemently  thirfting  after  a  name  in  the 
the  more  tedious  procefs  of  a  writ  of  entry.  3  world,  hope  to  acquire  it  by  being  the  dtjjimina^ 
^l^itri.  169.  /or/ of  novel  doArines.  i>^r/i/^/'/^> 

♦  rb  DISSEIZE.  V.  a.  [dijeifer^  Fr.]  To  dif-  DISSEN,  or  Tissen,  a  town  of  Germany,  Iq 
poflTefs;  to  deprive.  It  is  commonly  ufed  of  a  le^  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  biihopric  of  0(har 
gal  aft.— If  a  prince  flionld  give  a  man,  befides  burg,  with  fome  falt-works,  which  belong  to  the 
his  ancient  patrimony,  which  his  family  had  been  Eledor  of  Hanover.  It  is  16  miles  SB.  of  Ofna* 
^ti%ed  of,  an  additional'  cftate,  never  before  in    burgh. 

the  poffeffion  of  his  anceftors,  he  could  not  be  did  DISSENHOFEN,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
to  re^ftablilh  lineal  fucceflion.  Locke,  the  canton  of  Zurich,  furrounded  with  walls  in 

the  year  1 1 79.  The  church  fervcs  for  both  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protcftanis.  It  is  3  miles  SS£. 
of  Schaffhaufen. 

*  DISSENSION,  n.  r.  [dijrr/ro,  Lat.]  Difagreev- 
ment;  ftrife;  difcord;  contention;  difference j 
quarrel;  breach  of  union. — 

Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  bacdf 
your  '^earts,  , 

That  no  diffenfion  hinder  government.  Skak, 
— He  appealed  the  difftujon  then  ariQng  about  ro- 
ligion.  Knolks,^ 

Grown 
In  wealth  and  multitude,  fadlious  they  grow ; 
But  fir  ft  among  the  priefts  differifion  fprings.  Milt, 

Debates,  dUfenfionSi  uproars  are  thy  joy  ; 
Provok'd  without  offence,  and  pradtisM  to  de- 
ftroy.  Dryden, 

«  DISSENSIOUS.  ai\j.  Ifrom  dtfffnjon.]   Difpo- 
fed  to  difcord;  quarrelfome;  faitions;  contenti- 
ous.— Either  in  religion  they  have  a  diffenJiQus  head, 
or  in  the  commonwealth  a  ladtious  head.  A^cbam, 
Who  are  thev  that  complain  unto  the  king 
That  I  am  ftem  r  They  love  his  grace  but  lightly. 
That  fill  his  ears  with  fuch  dijfenjioxu  rumours. 

Shah. 
♦  DISSENT.  n.s,  [from  the  verb.]  i.  Difggree- 
ment ;  difference  of  opinion ;  declaration  oi  dif- 
ference of  opinion. — In  propofilions,  where  though 
the  proofs  in  view  are  of  moft  moment,  yet  there 
are  grounds  to  fufpecft  that  there  is  proof  as  con- 
fiderablc  to  be  produced  on  the  contrary ,  fide : 
there  fufpenfc  or  diJTtnt  arc  voluntary  anions. 
Xof)t^.— What  could  oe  the  rcafon  of  this  gtneraj 


*  DISSEIZOR.  «./.  Lfrom  dipi%e:\ 
difpoffeffes  another. 

(i.)  ♦  To  DISSEMBLE.  1;. a.  yiffimuh^  Latin ; 
iemblantt^  dijftmhlance^  and  probably  dlfembhr^  in 
old  French.]  i.  To  hide  under  falfe  appearance ; 
to  conceal ;  to  pretend  that  not  to  be  which  real- 
ly  is.— She  anfwered,  that  her  foul  was  God's  ; 
and  touching  her  faith,  as  fhe  could  not  change, 
fo  fhe  would  not  dl/ftmbU  it.  Hajivard,  a.  To 
pretend  that  to  be  which  is  not*  This  is  not  the 
true  fignification. — 

Your  fon  Lucentio 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  ftie  loveth  him. 
Or  both  diJftmbU  deeply  their  affections.   Sbak, 
(3.)  *  To  Dissemble.  1;.  n,   i.  To  play  the  hy- 
pocrite; to  ufe  falfe  profefiions;  to  wheedle.— 
le  dlfftmblcd  in  your  hearts  when  ye  fent  me  unto 
fhe  Lord  your  God,  faying.  Pray  for  us.  Jrr.  xlii. 
I  woiild  dljjemble  with  my  nature,  were 
My  fortunes,  and  my  friends,  at  ftake  requir'd 
I  fnould  do  fo  in  honour.  $i^k* 

a.  Shake/peare  ufes  it  for  fraudulent ;  unperform- 
Ing.— 

I  am  curtail'd  of  this  fair  proportion, 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dtftmllifi^  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfiniCi'd.  "  SbaA, 

*  DISSEMBLER.  «./.  [from  dtjfembk,\  An 
hypocrite;  a  man  who  conceals  his  true  difppfi- 
Mon.— The  French  king,  in  the  bufinefs  of  peace, 
was  the  greater  dtjemblrr  of  the  tw*.  Bacon. — 
Such  an  one,  whofe  virtue  forbiddeth  him  to  be 
bafe  and  a  dHJembler^  fhall  evermore  hang  under 
the  wheel.  lL«ii^i^i».— Men  will  truft  no  faither 


than  they  judge  a  perfon  for  fincerity  fit  to  be    dijjent  from  the  notion  of  the  refurredion,  feeing 


trufted :  a  difcovered  dtJfcmbUr  can  atcbieve  jio- 
thing  great  and  corfiderable.  South. 

♦  DISSEMBLINOLY.  adnt.  [from  djfemhJe,] 
With  diffimiilation ;  hypocriticallv.— They  might 
all  have  been  either  dij^rnblingly  fpoken,  or  falfly 
reported  of  th^e  equality  of  the  barbarous  king. 
KnoiUs, 

•  To  DISSEMINATE,  v.  a.  [djffemin;  Latin.] 
To  fcatter  as  feed ;  to  fow ;  to  (pread  every  way. 
*-There  is  a  nearly  uniform  and  conftant  fire  or 
heat  dt/Jeminated  through  the  body  of  the  earth. 
WooJfUf. — ^The  Jews  are  indeed  ^//^^:i«fl/^ithroqgh 
all  the  trading  part^  of  the  world,  jlddijon.—^y 
firmnefs  of  mind,  and  freedom  of  fpecch,  the 
gofpel  was  dijfeminated  at  firft,  and  muft  ftill  be 
Jnaintained.  AtUrbury. 


that  almoft  all  of  them  did  believe  the  immortali- 
ty of  the  foul  ?  BentUy,  2.  Contrariety  of  nature; 
oppofite  quality.  Not  in  ufe. — ^The  di/fcnts  of 
the  menftrual  or  ftrong  waters  may  hinder  the  in- 
corporation, as  well  as  the  dijent  of  the  metals. 
Therefore  where  the  menftrua  are  the  fame,  and 
yet  the  incorporation  followeth  net,  the  dtfint  U 
m  the  metals.  Bacorif 

*  To  Dissent,  v.  a.  Uiffentio^  Lat]  r,  To  dif^ 
agree  in  opinion ;  to  think  in  a  contrary  manner. 
— Let  me  not  be  any  occafion  to  defraud  the  pub? 
lick  of  what  is  beft,  by  any  morofe  or  perverfe  diy- 
untings*  King  Charles,, — There  are  many  opi|iion3 
in  which  multitudes  of  men  dijpnt  from  us,  who 
are  as  good  and  wife  as  ourlelves.  Addison^ 


a. 

To  differ ;  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature. — We  fee  a 

^  DISSEMINATION. »./.  {diffcmmaiio^  Lat.]    general  agreement  in  the  fecret  opinion  of  men 
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rtiat  every  man  ought  to  emb  4ce  the  religion 
•irhich  is  true;  and  to  fhun,  as  hurtful,  whatever 
(diffentetb  from  it,  but  that  moft  which  doth  ^y- 
\\\e^  dijcnt.  Hooker,  3.  To  differ  from  the  eiia- 
bliftied  church. — 

How  will  diffenting  brethrjen  relifh  ? 
What  will  malignarits  fay  ? 


an  opinion. — They  will  admit  of  matter  of  fa^, 
and  agree  with  dljenten  in  that;  but  differ  only 
in  afRgning  of  reaCons.  Lockt.  a.  One  who,  for 
whatever  reafons,  refiifes  the  commjunjon  of  the 
Englifh  church. 

(i.)  Diss  ENTER;  Jn  a  religiojia  fenfe,  is  com- 
monly applied  to  thofe  who  diiTent  from  the 
church  by  law  eftabliflied;  and  though  Pre/byte- 
rianifm  be  eftabli(be)d  and  ftipported  by  law  in 
where  Epifcopacy  pre- 
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DISSEPIMENTUM.    Sec  Botamt,  Olcjkn. 

•  DISSERTATION.  «./  [diff.rtoiioy  Ux.\  \' 
-difcourfe;  a  difquifitioni  a  treatife.— Plutarch,  in 
his  difertathn  upon  the  Poets,  quotes  an  inftancc 
of  Homer's  judgment  in  cIpHng  a  ludicrous  fccne 
with  decency  and  inlhu^ion.  Broomj;. 

Hudibras.       ♦  To  DISSERVE,  v.tf.f^,/ and //rrt;r.]  To  da 
*DISSENTANEpUS.o<^".tfrom</j^«/.]  Dif-    injury  to;  to  mifchief;  to  damage;  to  hurt;  to 
agreeable;  inconfiftent^  contrary.  harm.— Having  n«ver  done  the  king  the  leaft  f«- 

•  (r.)  ^  DISSENTER.  »./.  [from  di/ffnt }  i.  One  vice,  he  took  the  firft  opportunity  to  differ-vt  hia» 
that  difagrees^or  declares  his  difagreement  from    and  engaged  againft  him  from  the  beginning  of 

the  rebellion.  C/flr/«^o«.^Defires  pf  things  of  thii 
world,  by  this  tendency,  promote  or  djU'erve  cur 
interefls  in  another.  Rakigb. 

♦  DISSERVICE,  n.  s,  Idu  and  jeru}cti  Injury t 
mifchief;  ill  tum.-r-We  (liall  rather  perform  good; 
offices  unto  truth,  than  any  diJJervUe  untorelateii 
who  have  welldeferved.  -Broqpn.— Great  (icknelfe'i 
make  a  fenfible  alteration,  but  fmaller  indifpofi% 
tions  do  a  proportionable  dt/fervice.  Coflttr. 

Scotland,  yet  in  England,  where  Epifcopacy  pre-  ♦  DJSSERVICEA3LE.  adj.  f  from  diffefvkt.l, 
vails,  Prefbyterians  are  considered  diflenters.  The    Injurious ;  mifchie\ou8 ;  hurtfuu  I 

fiumber  of  diflenters  in  Britain  as  well  from  the  *  *  DISSERVICEABLENESS.  n,  /.  [from  difir^. 
Epifcopalians  as  the  PreAyterians,  (of  which  lat-  ^ic:abf<»]  /njury;  harm;  hurt;  mifchief;  damagr, 
ter  the  Bvrghers   an3  AntibuIighfrs,   and    — All  adion  being  for  fome  end,  and  tiot  the cwl 


Reliefs,  are  diftin^  feds  from  the  eftablifhment 
in  Scotland,')  is  very  confideiable  5  and  divided  in- 
to various  parties^  and  denominations.  See  Bap- 
tists,   iNDEPENDfcNTS,     MeTHOPISTS,     QuA- 

KEs,  &c.  Before  the  Revolution  many  ftatutes 
ivere  in  force  againft  difleaters,  hut  by  i  W.  flat. 
I.  c.  1 8,  commonly  called  the  toleration  a<3,  it  is 
enaded,  that  none  of  the  a<5l8  made  againlt  per- 
fons  diiTenting  from  the  church  of  England,  (ex- 
cept the  teft  ads  25  Car.  II.  c.  a.  and  30  Car.  II 


itfelf,  ft^  aptnefs  to  be  commanded  or  forbidd^ 
muft  be  founded  upon  its  ferviceablepefs  or  dijer*^' 
vkeablenesi  to  fome  end.  Nor r is. 

•  To  DIbSETTLE.  v.  a.  [du  and  /ettU.]  Td 
unfettle ;  to  unfik. 

^  To  DISSEVER.  «;.  a.  [dh  and  frvrr,]  lo  this 
word  the  particle  dis  makes  no  change  in  fignifi- 
cation,  and  therefore  the  word,  though  fupported 
by  great  authorities,  ought  to  be  ejeaeji  from  our! 
language.]    To  part  in  two ;  to  break ;  to  dividei 


ft.  a.  c.  I.)  ftiall  extend  to  any  teacher  or  preacher  to  fundef ;  to  feparate;  to  difunite. — Shortly  had] 

diflenting  from  the  church  of  England,  who  fliall,  the  ftorm  fo  dijfrverfd  the  company,  which  thCj 

at  the  general  feflTions  of  the  peace,  to  be  held  for  day  before  had  tarried  together,  that  moft  of  them  I 

the  county  or  place  where  fuch  perfop  (hall  live,  never  mpt  again,  but  were  fwallowed  up.  Sidnty^  \ 

take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fijpremacy,  and  — The  dijfcvering  of  fleets  hath  been  the  overthrow 

fubfcribe  the  declaration  againft  popery,  of  which  of  many  anions.  Raitigif.-— 


The  meet'mg  points  the  facred  hair  difcver    : 
From  the  fair  head,  for  ever  and  for  ever.  Ptpe, 
♦  DISSIDENCE.  ri.  t.  yijtdco,  Lat.]  Difcord; 
difagreement.  X)/5. 

DISSIDENTS,  a  denomination  applied  in  Po- 
!and  to  thofe  of  the  Lutheran,  Calviniftic,  ad 
Greek  profeffions.    The  kings  of  Poland  ergagcd 


the  court  Jhall  keep  a  regifter;  and  no  officer  fliall 
take  more  than  6d  ^or  regiftering  the  fame,  and 
6d  for  a  certificate  thereof  figned  by  fpch  office^. 
Provided  that  the  place  of  meetine  be  certified  to 
the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  or  to  the  arch  deacoji 
pf  the  archdeaconary,"  or  to  the  juftices  of  the 
peace  at  the  general  quarter  feflions ;  and  the  re- 
gifter or  clerk  of  the  peace  (hall  regifter  on  record  by  the  paQa  conventa  to  tolerate  them  in  the  free 
the  fame,  and  give  certificate  thereof  to  any  one  txercife  of  their  religion,  but  they  have  often  had 
who  fhall  demand  the  fame,  for  which  no  greater  reafon  tp  complain  of  the  violation  of  thefe  pro- 
fee  than  3d  fhaH  be  taken;  and  provided  that  dur-  mifes.    See  Ppland,  history  of. 
ing  the  time  of  meeting,  the  doors  ftiall  not  tie  *  DISSILEIJCE.  «.  j.  [dtffilio^  Lat.]  The  aA  of 
locked,  barred,  or  bolted.     See  Conventicle,  ftarting  afqpder. 

Diflenters  chofen  to  any  parochial  or  ward  offices,  *  DlSSILENT.  tf^V  [dijtiiens,  Lat.]    Starting 

and  fcrupling  to  take  the  oaths,  may  eKecute  the  afunderj  burfting  in  two. 

office  by  deputy,  who  fhall  comply  with  the  law  *  DISSILITION.  »./.  [^lia,  Lat.]    Theafl 

fn  this  behalf,    x.  W.  c.  1^.    But  it  appears  that  of  burfting  in  two:  the  adtof  ftarting  difrercnt 

they  arc  not  fubje<5t  to  fine,  on  fefufing  to  ferye  way^. — The  air  having  much  room  to  receive  fflo- 

corporation  offices;  for  they  may  obje<5t  to  the  yali-  tion,  the  dl/J^lition  of  that  air  was  great.  Boyk.       , 

dity  of  theit  cleiftiony  on  the  ground  of  their  non-  *  DISSIMILAR,  adj.  [dij  ^ndJSmUar,]  Unlike;  , 

conformity.  hctrogeneous. — Simple  oil  is  reduced  into  4^*'*  " 

DISSENTIENT,  [Lat.]  A  word  literally  figni-  lar  parts,  and  yields  a  fweet  oil,  very  dif^ring  | 

fying  they  dijfent  ox  dif  agree  ^  prefixed  to  protcfls,  from  fallct  oil.  i<>y/^.— The  lieht  whofcrays  arc 

or  rather  to  the  reafons  of  dilfent,  piven  in  by  all  alike  refrangible  I  call  fimplei  homogeneal,  and  ] 

protefting  peers,  in  the  Upper  Houfe  of  Parlia-  fimilar ;  and  that  whofe  rays  afc  fome  more  re-   ; 

ment,  to  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  hoyfc.  frangible  than  others,  I  call  compound,  hetcrofe-   1 

DISSENZANO.    Sec  Desenzawo.  ncal,  and  dijjimilar^  Nekton,                   ^^^,, 
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•  DISSIMILARITY.  n.f.  tfrom  iiffmilar.^ 
likeoeft;  dillimilitude. — If  the  principle  of  reunion 
Basbot  its  energy  in  this  life,  ^henever  the  at- 
tradions  of  fcnfe  ceafe,  the  acquired  principles  of 
^Jtmilarity  tnuft  repel  thefe  beings  from  their 
centre  j  fo  th.it  the  principle  of  re-union,  bdng  fet 
free  by  death,  muft  drive  thefe  beings  towards 
God  thdir  centre^  and  the  principle  of  Hjjimilarity 
fortiiig  him  tcJ  repel  them  with  infinite  yioience 
from  bim^  muft  make  them  ioSnitely  nnferable. 
Oxjnt. 

(i.)*  OIfiSIMILm*D£. «./  [dijpmilitudo,  UtJ 
Uniikenefs;  want  of  refemblance. — ^Thrtieupon' 
;rtw  znanreUous  ifi/^milifu(Uj,  and  by  reafon  there- 
of'jealou  ties,  heartburnings!  jars,  and  difcords. 
Hnkcr. — As  humane  foci^ty  is  founded  in  the  fi- 
milttnde  of  fome  things,  (b  it  is  promoted  by  fome 
certain  Stjpmllitud^j.  Cr^^.-*- Women  are  curious 
obfenrers  of  the  likenefs  of  children  to  parents, 
thattbey  may,  upori  finding  diffimititudey  liave  the 
pleafure  of  hinting  unchaftity.  Pitpe. 
'  {%,)  Dissimilitude.    See  RE8£MfiLANCE. 

(i.)  ♦  DISSlMULATIOll.  «./.  [dij/imulath, 
Lat.]  Theaft  of  diflembiing;  hypcrcrify;  fallaci* 
obt  appearance;  falfe  pretenfioils. — Difflmtdation 
if  but  a  faint  kind  of  policy ;  for  it  aflteth  a  Urong 
«it,  and  a  (trong  he'^lrt,  to  knoHv  w^hen  to  teU 
tnith,  and  to  do  it.  Bacoh.-^ 

He'  added  not ;  and  Satan,  bowing  Icf^ 

His  grey  dtfflmuJatsony  dilap^ear'd 

Into  thin  air  difltis'd*  Miltofu 

^HtffimutatioH  mav  be  taken  for  a  bare  conceal- 
ment of  one's  mind,  in  Which  fenfe  we  comitionly 
by,  that  it  is  prudence  to  dilTemble  injuries..  South. 

(s.)  DISSIMULATION  is  coufidered  by  good 
princes,  as  at  beft  a  neceCTary  vice ;  but.  tyrants 
confider  it  as  a  virtue.  It  muft  be  allowe^d  that 
fecrefy  is  often  neceflary,  to  dilappoint  thofe 
who  may  wiffi  to  prevent  our  lawful  intentions.- 
But  the  necefiity  of  precaution  would  be  very  rare 
were  no  enterprizes  formed,  but  fuch  as  could  be 
arofwed  dpenly.  The  franknefs  with  which  we 
coald  then  ad,  would  engage  people  in  our  inte- 
refts.  But  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  morals^  the  fol- 
lowing fimple  rules  may  be  obfervedj  x.  That 
thofe  are  not  to  be  efteemed,  who  are  relerved 
and  cautious  without  difbindion.  a.  Not  to  make 
fecrets  df  unimportant  matters.  3.  To  conduft 
<wfclve8  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  have  as  few  fecrets 
atpoffible. 

Ir.l  DKSINGTON,  a  town  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  4  miles  £.  of  Whitehaven4 

(a.)  DissiNGTOK,  North,  )  in  Northumberl. 

(aODiSsiNGTON,  South,  J  near  Ponteland. 

•  DISSIPABLfe.  adj,  [from  dijpate,^  Eafiljr 
fcattered ;  liable  to  difperfion.— The  heat  of  thofe 
plants  is  very  diJipabUy  whJch  under  the  earth  is 
contained  and  held  in;  but  when  it  cometh  to  the 
«rit  exhalcth.  Bacon's  Nat.  Hijf.— The  parts  ot 
plants  are  icrj  tender,  as  confifting  of  dorpufclea 
vhich  are  extremely  (mail  and  light,  and  there- 
fore the  more  eafiiy   Ai0abU.   Woodw.  Nat.  Htft. 

•  To  DISSIPATE.  V.  a.  [dy/ipatiu,  Lat.]  i.  To 
icatter  every  way;  to  difperfe.— The  heat  at 
^gth  grows  fo  great,  that  it  again  dij^ipates  and 
l^ears  off  thofe  corpufcles  which  it  brought.  Jf'ood* 
^ari.^ll  is  covered  with  ftan  aod  h^r  to  quench 


Un-    and  dij/ipaie  the  force  of  any  Hroke,  and  retard 
the  edge  of  any  weapon.  Ray.-^ 

The  circling  mountains  eddy  in. 

From  the  bate  wild,  the  diffipated  torva^Tbom/. 
4I  To  fcattef  the  attention.— This  ilavery  to  his 
paffions  produced  a  life  irregular  stnd'djflpated'd] 
Savage* s  Life.    3..  To/pend  a  fortune.— 
The  wherry  that  contains 

Of  diffipated  Wealth  the  poor  remaiiiar.     Londori. 

(i,>*  diSSIPATION.  »./.  [drffiprtthy  Latip.J 
I.  f  he  aa  of  difperfion.— The  effeds  of  heat'stre 
molt  advanced  when  it  worketli  upon  a  body  with* 
out  lofs  oi  dijipaixon  of  the  matter.  Bacon. — AUra^^ 
ham  was  cotertfpbrary  With  B&leg,^^n  whofe  tftne 
the  famous  diffipotion  of  mankind^  and  didinifUon 
dif  languages,  happened.  i//i/^/  Origin  hf  Mankinil 
a.  The  ft^te  of  being  difperfed.T-Wherc  the  earth 
contains  tJitreVhhin  it,  if  that  heat  which  is  con- 
tinually {teaming  oiit  of  the  earth  t^^refeWecf,  its 
'j^?<»'wtf  P^vented>.and  the  cold  keot  off  by  tome 
building,  thfs  alone  is  ordinarily  fufftcient  to'raifcf 
Op  the  nitre.  JVoodtuj.  3.  Scattered. ^tcntiori.— I 
have  begun  two  <ir  three  letters  t©  ybn  by  {hatched 
and  been  prevented  from  fh^ifhing  them  by  a 
thoufand  avocatibiis  and  diffipiitiofu..Skutft. 

(a.J  DisstFATfOtfy  m  phyficp,.an  infenfible  lofrf 
tit  confuitaptioff  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  body} 
or  that  flux  whejreby  thef  By  off,  and  are  lofl. 

(3.)  ^'ssii'ATios,  ciftCLb  or,  in  ojJtics,  that 
circular  iboce  upon  the  retina,  which  is  taken  upt 
by  one  of  th^  extreme  rays  iiTuing  frcto  an  objeA'. 
That  this  may  be  underltofOd  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  when  the  diftahce  of  an  object  from  the  eye  ift 
too  fmall  or  too;  great  f6r  perfeft  or  diflind  vifion, 
the  rays  of  each'  pencil,  iifuing  hoik  the  objedt^ 
cannot  be  united  at  a  point  on  ttie  retina ;  confe- 
quently,  the  ray5  of  each  pencil  will  otcupy  a  cir- 
cular ipace  upon  the  retina,  and  this  circle  is  cal- 
led  the  circlf  of  dilBpattouy  becaufe  the  rays  of  a 
pencil,  inflead  of. being  colle^ed  into  a  central 
point,  are  diiCpated  all  over  this  circle. 

(if.)  Dissipation  of  diamonds.  $ee  Dia- 
mond, §  I,  vif. 

*  To  rrtSSOClATE.  V.  a.  [difocioy  Latin.}  To 
feparate ;  to  difunite  j  to  part.— In  the  MJociatinf^ 
aflion,  even  of  the  gentleft  fire,  upon  a  concrete^ 
there  perhaps  vanifh  fome  adtive  and  fugitive  par- 
ticles, whole  prefence  was  requifite  to  contain  the 
concrete  under  fuch  a  determinate  form.  Boyle. 

♦  DISISdLVAffLE.  adj.  [from  diffhlnjc.]  Capa-. 
ble  of  diflbl^ion  ;- liable  to  be  melted.— Such 
things  as  are  not  dijfolvabie  by  the  molfture  of  the 
tongue,  adf  not  upon  the  tafte.  Newton. 

♦  DISSOLUBILITY.  «./.  [horn  difolubk:]  U^ 
blenefs  to  fuffer  difunion  of  parts  by  heat  or 
moiflure;  capacity  of  being  diflblved. — Bodies^ 
feem  to  have  an  intrinfick  principle  of  alteration,. 
or  corruption,  from  the  diJhJukilitx  of  their  parts^ 
And  the  coalition  of  feveral  particks  endued  with 
contrary  and  dtftrudive  qualities  each  to  other., 
Hale^j  Origin  of  Mankind. 

*  DISSOLUBLE,  adj.  [diffoMiru,  Ut.l  Capa- 
ble of  feparation ;  having  on^e  part  feparable  froia 
another  by  heat  or  moifture. — NoduJcs  repoied 
in  cliffs  amongft  the  earth,  being  hard  and  not  fo 
dijflubUy  are  left  behind.    fVooJ:iu.ird*j  Nat.  Hz/T. 

(i.)  ♦  To  DISSOLVE,  r.  a.  [diJU-vo,  Lat.j^;.  To 
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delltoy  tnc  form  of  any  thing  by  difuniting  the 
parts  with  heat  or  moifture ;  to  melt  \  to  h'ouefy. 
—1  have  beard  of  anchovies  dijjhl'ved  in  lauce. 
JDr;</^,— The  whole  terreftial  globe  was  taken 
all  to  pieces*  and  dijfolved  at  the  deluge.  IFoodw, 
a.  To  break ;  to  difunite  in  any  manner*— Seeing 
then  that  all  thefe  things  ihall  be  diffhlvcd,  what 
manner  of  perfons  ought  yfe  to  be  ?  %  Pet.  iii.  if. 
3t  To  loofe  ;  to  break  the  ties  of  any  thing. — 
Witnefs  thefe  ancient  empires  of  the  earthf 
In  height  of  all  their  flowing  wealth  iijfol'v^d. 

Mtltan*. 
The  commons  live,  by  no  divifions  rent ; 
But  the  great  monarch's  death  diffblves  the  go- 
vernment'. Driden* 

4.  To  ieparate  perfons  united :  aSf  to  f^ofve  a 
league.-- 

'She  and  I  long  fince  contriiQed, 
Are  now  io  fure  that  nothing  can  dtffhhfe  us. 

Sbakefpearei 

5.  To  break  up  aflembliea.— By  the  king's  autho^ 
rity  alone,  ana  by  his  writs,  parliaments  are.  af- 
fembled ;  and  by  him  alohe,  they  are  prorogued 
and  dijfol'vedj  but  each  houfe  may  adjouni  itlelf. 
hacbn  to  VtUiers,,  8.  To  folve  \  to  cltfar.r-And  1 
have  heard  of  thee,  that  thou  can^ft  make  inter- 

S*  retalions  and  dtjfol'ug  doubts.'  Daru  v.  26*    7.  To 
reak  an  enchantment. — 

Highly  It  coticems  his  glory  noW 
To  fruftrate  and  ^olvi  the  magiciTpclIs.  ittJ/r* 
i.  To  be  relaxed  by  pleafune, — 

Angela  diffolvd  in  haUelujaha  lye.   Drjdin. 
(a.)  ♦  To  Dissolve,  -d.  «.  i.  Tobei^elted  j  to 
be  liquefied. — All  putrefradtion,  ifj^tdi/fove  not  In 
tarefradion*  will  ia  the  end  iifue  into  plants  or 
riving.creature3  bred  of  putrefadlon.  Bacon.-^ 
As  yvax  dlj^olvcsf  as  ice  begins  to. run 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  fun. 
So  melts  the  jouth,  and  languiihes  awav. 

Addi/on  J  d)i;ii« 
a.  To  fink  away ;  to  fall  to  nothing.— 

If  there  be  more,  more  woefu!«  hold  it  in ; 
For  I  am  alm6ft  ready  to  dijolve^ 
•Uearing-of  this.  Sbakej.  King  Lear. 

3.  To  melt  away  in  plcafures. 

vxO*KSSOLVENT.  adj.  Ifrom, jdiffllife.]  Ha- 
ving the  power  of  diflblviag  or  melting. — In  roan 
^nd  viviparous  quadn^peds,  the  food  moiftened 
^with'  the  fpittle,  is  firft  chewed,  then  fwallowed 
into  the  llomach«  where  being  mingled  with  Jis- 
Solvent  juices,  it  is  concoded,  macerated^  and  re- 
duced into  a  chyle.  Ray* 

(i7)  •  EilssoLVENT.  n.  /.  [from  the  adjedtive.] 
That  which  has  the  power  of  difuniting  the  parts 
of  any  thing. — Spittle  is  a  great  dtfoIvf»t»  and 
there  is. a  great  quantity  of  it  in  the  ftomich,  be- 
ing fvVailowed  conftantly.  Arbuibnot. 


i3.)  Dissolvents  for  meuls  are.  aqua-rcpia 
aqua  fortis ;  for  (alts,  earfhs :  and  gums,  wa* 
tcr ;  for  coral,  and  other  alkaline-  JGuhfl^iDces^  dif- 
tillcd  vinegar  or  fpirits  of  wine.  Diflblvents  are 
the  fame  with  roenftruums.    See  Menstruum. 

(4*)  Dissolvent,  pnxversal.  See  Alka« 
H  E  s  r 

•  DISSOLVER.  «.  i.  [from  diffhlye  ]  That 
whicli  has  the  power  of  diifolving. — Fire,  and  the 
more  fubtle  dtjhlver,  putrefadtion,  by  dividing  the 
particles  of  fubftarices,  tutn  tliem  black.  Ailiuh. 
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Hot  mineral  waters  are  the  beft  i'^jit^et  of 
phlegm.  Arbutbnot. 

*  DISSOLVIBLE.  adj.  [from  dl/[olve.  It  is 
commonly  written  dij/b/vable,  but  lefs  propcrly.J 
Liable  to  perilh  by  diflblution. — Man,  that  is  even 
upon  the  intrinfick  conftitution  of  his  natin 
dtJfohuMey  muft,  by  being  ifi  an  eternal  duratiooi 
continue  immortal.  Hales  Origin  iff  Mankind. 

♦  DISSOLUTE.  adJA  \diffoiuius,  Lat.l  Loofcj 
wanton;  unreftrained;  diiroIvedinpleafure8;lax^ 
iirious ;  debauched.— A  man  of  Tittle  gravity,  a 
abftinence  in  pleafures;  yea,  fometimee  almoil 
dijl/ute.,  Hajf<ward. — 

They  cool'd  in  ical. 
Thenceforth  ihall  pra^ife  hotv  to  live  fecure. 
Worldly,  or  dij/blute,  on  what  their  lords 
Shall  leave  them  to  enjo^.  Mi/im 

— The  true  fpirit  of  religion  baniflies  indeed  al 
levity  of  bc^haviour,  all  vicious  and  dijfolutc  miithi 
but)  in  exchange,  fills  the  mind  with  a  perpetUH 
ferenity.  Adilifon. 

♦  DISSOLUTELY,  adl.  [from  difolute.VLotA^ 
ly;  in  debaucheiyj  without  feibraiot.— ^Whereal 
men  have  lived  dtjffoJutefy  and  unrighteouDy,  tbofl 
hafl  tormented  uem  with  their  own  abomlittj 
tions.  Wisdom, ...  : 

♦  DISSOLUTENESS,  n.  i.  [frcifi  diJfciM 
Loofenefsj  laXlty  of  manners;  debauchery.— a 
we  lopk  into  the  -common  management,  ^e  (halj 
have  reafon  to  wonder,  in  the  ^eat  diJoltCcnesrm 
manners  which  the  world  Complains  of,  that  tM 
are  any  footAeps  at  all  left  oi  virtue.  Locke.  1 
'(!.)♦  DISSOLUTION,  n.  s.  [difo/iitioy  LatisJ 
i^  The  adl  of  liquefying  by  heat  or  moiilure.  U 
The  ffate  of  being  liquefied.  3.  The  ftatc  d 
melting  away;  liquefaaion. — ^I  am  as  fub;edtd{ 
heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  dijfolution  an^ 
thaw.  Shak.  4.  Definition  of  any  thing  by  th^' 
f^^paration  of  its  parts. — The  elements  were  at  p"' 
fe<9  union  in  his  body ;  and  their  contrary  c 
tics  fervcd  not  for  the  diffoltttioH  of  the  compou 
but  the  variety  of  the  cbmpofure.  Sotaiu  $•  1 
fubftance  formed  by  diflbl\*ing  any  body. — V^^a 
iron  and  aquafortis  feverallyj  then  diflblre  1 
iron  in  the  aquafortis,  and  weigh  thfe  dij/<diui^ 
Bacon.  6.  Death  *  the  refolutlon  of  the  body  is*' 
to  its  conftituent  elements. — The  life  of  man  is| 
always  increafltig  towards  ripenefs  and  pfcrftfiiooji 
of  declining  and  dccreafing  towards  rottennefsaaa 
diffolOtion.  Raleigh's  JHiJlhry.— 

We  expeAed 
Immediate  dyjoluthoh  which  ^'e  thouglit        > 
Was  meant  by  death  that  day;  JM/Z/w?- 

7.  Deftru<5lion. — He  determined  to  makfe  a  prefent 
dtjjhlution  of  the  worhl.  Hooker,-^ 

He  thence  fliall  come, 
-  When  this  world's  dijjhlution  flail  beripc.  A©j 
■^Would  they  have  majikind  lay  afide  aJJ  care  ^ 
provifions  by  agricultuie  or  comrhercc,  becaurf 
pojribly  the  diffhtution  of  the  world  may  happe^ 
i\ift  next  moiTjent  ?  BentUt/.    8.  BVcach  or  ruiag. 
any  thing  tompa^ed  or  united. — Is  a  man  conii 
dent  of  v.-oajth  and  power  ?  Wliy  let  hiia  read  ( 
tliofc  fljaiigc  unexpected  dijuluiions  of  the  gpca 
monarchies  and  govoniracnts  of  the  workl.  SM\ 
9.  The  aa  of  breaking  up  an  aHlmbly.  Jo*  ^^^^ 
i\qU  of  manners;  laxitv;  remlfihcfs;  di/fipaWj 
— FanK'  makes  the  miud^>j((j4qp^g5yiih»  i^;^* 
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tie  ft>int6,  and  leaves  a  kind  tit  JiJhJution  upon  all 
the  ncuitiei;  South^-^An  univerfal  Mffohttion  of 
oiuiien  began  to  preyaa]>  and  a  profefM  difre^ 
gard  to  all  fixed  pnnciples.  JUUrhuy. 
'  (a.)  DittOLtTTioK,  in  pbyfic$,  is  a  genera)  name 
for  all  redudkHra  of  eoncrete  bddlefi  into  tlielr 
iinalleft  parts,  without  regard  either  to  foUdity  or 
iuidtty:  thcmgh  in  the  ufiufl  acceptation  of  the 
word  among  autho^  it  is  reftramed  to  the  re^ 
dudion  of  folid  bodim  into  a  ftate  of  fluidity ; 
whidi  13  more  properly  eimrefied  by  folution. 
S^CHEMisntY)  Index;  and  SoLtJTiON. 

(i.)  *  DISSONANCE.  n:i.  {^tmrns,  Lat.  dU^ 
9mmee9  Fr.]  A  mixture  of  harlb,  unpleaitpg,  vn- 
hamionious  founda^  unfuitablteefs  of  one  found 
to  another.-^ 

StiH  g<M!m  fhon  my  fOng', 

But  drite  &r  off  the  barbarous  dijfotutnte 

Of  Bacdius  and  his  retellerc.    •  I^dtom 

-^Th^  Latiii  tiAigue  is  a  dead  language^  and  none 
ciii  dedde  with  confid^ce  on  the  harmony  or 
i^manee  of  the  numbers  of  thefe  timea.  -Garihi 

(%.)  DissoiVANcs,  in  muiic.  SeeDiscoxb,  f  %.' 

•  DISSONANT,  ddj.  [/SJomois,  Lat/]  1 .  Harfh  j 
inhannoniouiLi'^-'- 

Dtre  were  the  ib'aini  fund  d^ffbmifit  to  nng 
The  Qrqel  raptures  of  the  favage  king.  Thomfi 
i^  Ineo^gruous ;  difagrecing:  with//vw4^-^What 
fim  be  iitore  dyfinantfiwn  reafon  and  nature,  than 
fttt  a  man,  naturaDy  inclined  todemency,  ihould 
tew  hinH^lf  Unkind  and  inhtiman.  Hake*ailh  3.' 
Wrth  u  i  left  properly  ^-^Wheif  conicience  reports 
aay  thing  Sffimant  to  truth,  it  obliges  no  more 
fhitt  the  fklfehood  reported  bv  it.  South. 

•  To  DISSUADE,  t/.  ai  [dijfkai^  Lati]  n  To 
iehfwt ;  to  divert  by  reafon  or  importunity  from 
tnything;=- 

We  Aibmit  to  Cxfar,  promHing 
To  jfey  our  wonted  tribute,  firom  fte  i^hich 
We  were  JEffiiadtd  by  our  wicked  qtteciu    ^hak^ 
i»  To'ii^efent  anything  as  liniit  ordangerous^-^ 
THs  would  be' worfe ; 
War  therrfore*^  open  or  coneealM,  alike 
Mv  voice  t^ffUades*     ^  MUhri. 

rd'fain  li^-this  wtlhi  which  tKou  haft  made ; 
Or,  what  I  can't  ^ny,  wtniH  fain  diffuade* 

Add'mor^j  0*md, 
^  *  DISSUADlfR.  n.  i.  [from  dlJUade.]  He  that 
AfTuades. 

•  DtSS0A8ION.  «.  s.  [£pqfio,  Lat.)  tTrgenfct 
•f  rea^  or  importunity  ^ainft  any  thing;  de- 
Bortatr6n.-*Endeayour  to  preiirfve  yourfelf  fit>m 
lelapfe  by  ^ch  diffliaporU  fit>m  love^  as  its  votaries 
^1  inveaivefr  againft  it.  Btyte, 

(x.)  •  DISSUASIVE.  fl<(^.  lfrom^^«fi^.j  De** 
hortatory  5  tending  to  divert  or  deter  from  any* 
|>ur{k>fe. 

(ft.)  *DiasvA8irE.  ».  J.  Dehortatiort ;  argu* 
J'^ent  or  importunity  emploved  tp  turn  the  mind 
©f  froih  any  pmpofe  or  purinit.— The  meaimcfs. 
Of  the  fin,  will  ibarce  be  diffiiafi've  to  thofe  Who 
have  reconciled  theniielvca  to  both.  GtfVemMentof 
iheTmf:ue.     •  ,  '  "  ' 

•  7a  DISSONDBR.  4/.  ^.  \dis  and  siindrf,  ^\i 
n  a  barbarous  wtord.  %kt  D4SS£t»ic.J  T<>  fonJ 
flerj  tpfeparate.—     "        '' ' 

But  when  her  draught  the  leas  ind  earth  dh- 
sunder'di 
Vol.  YII.  Pa^x  «• 
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The  troubrd  bottoms  turh'd  up,'and  Ae  iiiiifi' 
der'd.  ChapmaHi 

•  DISSYLLABLE,  tu  s.  lUryXXmfi^.2  A  word 
of  two  fyllabjes.«^No  man  is  tied^  in  moderri 
poetry,  to  Obierve  any  further  rule  in  the  feet  of 
his  veife,  but  that  they  rftay  be  diJJflabUig  whe-' 
tber  fpondee,  tro<:hee,  or  iamblque,  it  matters  not« 
Drydetu 

•  DISTAFF,  m  4.  \M^y  Sax.]  i.  ,The  ftaif 
frx)m  which  the  flax,  is  tuawn  in  fpulning. — 

Weave  thou  to  end  this  web  which  I  begin  % 

1  win  the  d{fta ffhoVij  eome  thou  and  fpin;  Fair/4 

Ran  CoU  our  dog^  and  Talbot  with  the  band# 

And  Malkfii,  with  her  difiaff'vtx  her  hand,  Drydn 

s.  It  is  ufed  as  an  emblem  of  the  fem^e  fex.    So 

the  French  fay,  The  crown  of  Fraiice  never  laD# 

to  the  dsfiaff, — In  my  ciyil  government  fome  lay 

the  crofier,  fome  fay  the  dijiaff  was  toiDf  bufy^ 

HofzpJ,-^ 

See  my  royal  mafter  miifrder'd/ 
His  crown  ufurpM,  a  diftaff'in  the  throne,  hfydi ' 
(t.)*DiSTAFF.tMrsTLE.«./.  afpeciesoftliiftlei  ■ 
(a.VDjsTArf-THUTliB-    5ee  Atractylis. 

•  To  DISTAIN.  v.  a.  Idh  a[nd^4i«.J  x.  Ta 
ftain  \  to  tinge  with  an  aidventitlous  colouf.-- 

Nor  oeasM  his  aixrows,  'till  the  fhady  plain    • 
Sev*n  mighty  bodies  with  then-  blood  d&Jiain. 

.  Drydcui 
a.  To  blot  i  to  fuHy  with  infiuny-— 

The  worthinefs  of  praife  dificam  his  worth. 
If  he  that^s  prai&^d,  hhnfelf  bring  the  praife  forth; ' 

Shaki 
— ^ome  thecflogJans  defile  plates  ereded  for  refi- 
giOUi  b^  defending  oppreflions,  diflmrUng  their  pro- 
feffions  by  pubUlhing  odious  untruths  upon  report 
of  others.  Sir  J.  Hay<ijiard. 

(i.)  *  DISTANCE.  n.f.  ^diftance^  Fr.  SJaniia4\ 
Lat.]  T.  Difianee  is  fpace  conlidered  barely  in' 
length  between  any  two  beings^  without  confider-' 
ing  a£ny  thing  elfc  between  them.  Xari^.— It  13 
very  cheap^  notWIthftandiugithe  great  dijlance  bcw 
tween  the  vineyards  and  the  towns  that  fell  the 
wine.  Addison* — As  he  lived  birt  a  few  miles  dif- 
iance  from  her  father's  houfe,  he  had  frequent  op* 
portunities  of  feeing  hei'.  JLdducn*  a..  Remote- 
nefs  in  place.—         . 

Thefe  dwell  at  fudi  convenient  di/tance^ 
That  each  may  give  his  friend  alBftance.  P/tof*^ 
3;  The  (pace  kept  between  two  antagonifts  in  fen-* 
dng.— W(^  eome  to  fee  fight ;  tq  fee  thy  paisr  thf 
ilock,  thy  reverfe,  thy  di/ltme^  Shak*  4«  Contra*, 
riety;  opjtofition.— 

Ainqoo  was  ypur  enemy, 
80  is  he  mine  \  ^d  in  fuch  bloody  iijian^^ 
That  ev'ry  minute  of  his  baitf  thrufts 
Againfir  my  near^'ft  of  lif$.  Sliak. 

j,  A  fpaCe  marked  on  the-cotiffe  where  horfes  run.* 
-^This  Was  the  horfe  that  ran  the  whole  field  outt 
dtdiftance^  and  won  thtf  race,  VEJf range.  6r^ace 
of  time.— You  muft  do  it  by  di/lance  of  time,  a# 
S/df<  V.  47.— I  help  my  preface  by  a  prefcript,  to 
tell  that  there  is  ten  years  di/!ance  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  Priors  7,  Remoteilefs  in  time  ei- 
ther paft  or  future.— We  have  as  much  alTurance 
of  thefe  thmjifi,  as  things  ftiture  and  at  ar  di^^attce 
are  capable  otl  7«//o//o#.--To  judge  right  ot  blcf-' 
lings  prayed  for,  and  yet  at  a  dyianeet  we  mirft 
be  able  to  IcnoW  things  AitUi^.  Smahridge.  t.  lit:X 

^gMdbyCjOOgle'<^ 
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disiuntftion;  mentAtfeparation.— Thc^jwali^esthat    ing  taftetl  of  the  envy  of  the  people,,  for  his  ini* 
^-^^  I  .J  ^.^i--..j„w  fr.^-^1-    *L-__-  4u-._r.-i. —    r^    prifonnicnt  of  Edward  Plantas««^^  ^*'  doubtful 


aflfcd  ouj!  fenf^Art,  itf  the  things  thcmfclves,  fo 
uxnted  and  blended,  that  there  is  no  reparation, 
no  dijiance  between  them.   Locke*     9-   Refped; 
diftant  beh.iviour. — 'Tis  by  rclpQ(fl  ^d  dijiance 
that  authority  is  upheld.   Aiierlury,^\t  a  inan 
makes  mc  keep  my  dijiance^  the  comfort  is,  he 
keeps  his  at  the  fame  time.  Swift,   10.  Retraftion 
of  Iqndue^;  referve;  alienation. — 
On  the  part  of  Keav'n, 
Nov.'  alienated  1  diflanqe  and  diftafte, 
Anger,  and  juft  reTbukc,  ana  judgment  giv'o^ 

Milton* 
(2.)  Distance.    See  MetaphV sits. 

•  (3.)DiSTANCESi  ACCESSiBT,!i?,  hi  geometi-y,  are 
fuch  as  may  be  measured  by  the  chain,  &c.  See 
GeotmEtky.        ,  *      '.   ' 

(4.)Dt^TA5Cfis',i>^Ay:tfe^siBL£,arefuchascan- 
Dnt*be  meafured  by  the  chains;  by  rehioh  *6f  lome 
river,  or  the  like,  &cl  which  obftrutfls-  our  paf- 
fiug  from  one.  bbj  e^  tcr a n oth'cr.    See  C 1 0  ^i  E  t*.  y  . 

•  G')D'5'^^^^^S  OF  THE    S.VN    AND,pLA*J,ETS. 

See  Astronomy,  /«^.v.J  ,. /"._  _  j;  ..  , 
♦  To  DistanceI  v.  «Mfrom  th(?  nouhll *  li'To 
place  remotely,  to  throw  off  frpm  the  view.— 
That  which  gives  a  rcliovo  to  a  bowel  is  the  quick 
light,  or  white  which  appears  to  bfe  on  the  fide 
neareft  to  us,  andthe  black  by  confeqik^nce  dljfan- 
cfs  the  objedl.  Drifd^  .a.  To  leave  behind  at  a  race 


to  heap  up  ihoi;e  difiajies  of  that  kind  by  the  i 
prifonment  oJE  De  u  Pole  a^fo.  Bac(fn* 
.   .  With  ftem  difiq/ie  avow!d. 

To  their  own  difltrids  drive  the  fuitor  crowd. 
.  £opt*4  0dsff. 

*  To  Distaste,  v.  ai  [from  tbenoun.l  i.  To 
fill  the  mouth  with  naufeoufnefsi  or  difrcliih.— 

Dang'rous.cbuceits  arc  In  their  nature  poi- 
fons. 

Which  at  theiirft  arc  fcarce  found  to  di/tajle;  . 

But  with  a  little,  adt  upon  the  blppd, 

Bu rn  li Ice  tlie  min.es  of  fulphur.  Sbak^  OibtlUn 
a.  To  diflike^  "to  loath.-r- 

'"^  J*d  haVe'itcome  to  quelUon  J 

If  he  diflci^e  it,  let^Jhim  to  xny  fift«r.  Shakef^. 
—1  am  unwilling  to  believp  that  Jie  doth  it  w«h 
a  defign  to  play  tricks,  and  flvrblow  my  words  to 
make  dther^^/iJZij^'them.  StilUn^Jl<ft*  3.  To  of- 
fend; to  difgiift.— He  thought  it  no  policy  to  4^ 
tq/h  the  £n^li{h  or  Irifli  by  a.  courfc.  of  refonna- 
tioii,  but  fought  to  pleafe  thenu  Daitits,  4.  To 
vex  J.  io  exaTperatej  to  four.— The'  whiftling  of 
the  winds  is'  better  mufick  to  contented  mind% 
than  the  opeca  to  the  fpleenf unambitious,  difeafed, 
dijlujled^  and  diftradled  fouls.  Pofx. 

*  DISTAStEFUL.  adj.:  IdiflaJeind/uU.']  U 
Naufeous  to  the  palate ;  difgulting;.— What  to  00c 


the  length  of  a  diftance ;  to  concfuer  in  race  with"   palate  is  fweet  and  delicious,  to  another  is  odious 


great  fuperiority. —  , 

Ejich  daring  lover,  with  aaveritVous  pace, 
Purfu'd  his  wilhes  in  the  dang'rous  race; 
Like  the  fwift  hind  the  hounding  damicl  flics. 
Strains  to  the  goal,  the  diflanc*d  lover  dies.  Gay* 
DfSTANS  vERTicuLus.    See  Botany,  Giojf. 

♦  DISTANT,  adj.  Idijansf  Lat.]  i.  Remote 
in  place ;  .not  near,— 

The  wond'rous  rock  the  P?irl\n  marble  fhonc, 
And  feem'd  to  dijfant  fight  of  folid  (lone.  Pope. 
— il^rrowncfs  of  mind  flioiild  be  cured  by  reading 
hif^ories  of  pad  ages,  and  of  nations  and  countries 
diftant  from  our  own.  Watts* s  Improvement  of  the 
Mind* — ^Tbe  fcnfes  will  difcover  things  near  us 
i^rith  fufficient  exadrtefs,  and  things  d'Jl'an't  alfo, 
faftr  as  they  relate  td  dur  neceflary  ule.  Watii's 
Los^ick,  «.  Remote  in  tinie  eiUJer  pall  or  future. 
3.  Remote  to  a  certain  degree ;  as,  ten  years,  ten 
miles  dittant,  4.  Referved  ;  (hy.  5.  Renjote  in  na- 
ture ;  not  allied. — Whit  befide  this  unhappy  fer- 
vdity  tQ^cuftom  can  reconcile  men  tb^t  owaChrif... 
tlanity,  tcra  pra<aice  fo  widely  dijiant  from  it? 
•^It  is  one  of  the  firft  dlftindtions  of  a  well  bred* 
man  to  exprcfs  every  (hing  obfcene  in  modeft  terms 
and  diflant  phr.ifes,  while  the  doWn  clothed 
thofQ  ideas  in  plain  homely  terms  that  are  the  nioft 
obvious  and  natural.  Ai^ip  Spe8, 

*  DISTASTE.  «./.  Idis  and  tajte,"]  i.  Aver- 
fion  of  the  palate;  difrclifti;  difgufb.— He  gives 
the  reafor\of  the  diJlaJttcX.  fatiety,  and  of  the  plea- 
fui-e  In  novelty  in.  meats  and.drinks.   Baton^j  Nat 


and  diflaJefuL    Olan^liei  Scepjis*     a.  Offenfivc; 
unpleafing.   The  vifitation,  though  f©mewbat  difi 
tajleful  to  the  irifli  Iprds  was  fweet.  Daviej.—D^ 
tnfteful  h'umo.urs^  and  :w'hatever  elfe  may  render 
th^  cpnyerfajioi?  of  hien  grievous  and  aseafy  to 
one  another,  arc  forbiddea  in  the  Nei^  Teitameot. 
Tillotflm    3.  Malignant;  malevolent,— 
.    After  difiafieR  looks. 
With  certain  half-c^ips,  and  cold  moving  nods, 
They  Jfroze  me  into  filence.        Shak/ep.  Tmir. 
—The  ground  m»ght  be  the  dUtaftefd  avcrfaiefs 
of  the  Chriftian  from  the  Jew.  Brvum. 

(i.)  *  DISTEMPER.  ».  /.  \du  and  Unifir:[  L  A 
difproportionate  mixture  of  parts;  want  of  a  due 
temper  of  ingredients.  \,  A  dlfcafe;  a  malady ; 
the  peccant  predominance  of  fome  humour ;  pro- 
perly, a  flight  illnefs ;  indifpofition.— They  bright- 
en  diftempers  to  difeafes,  5»f^/mj>-*-It  argues  fick. 
hefs  and  Sftemper  in  the  mind,  as  well  a&  in  the 
body,  when  a  man  i»  continually  turning  and  tof- 
6ng.  South.  3.  Want  of  due  temperaturc—U 
was  a  reafonable  conjecture,  that,  thofe  conntrics 
which  were  fituated  diredly  under  the  tropick 
were  of  a  diftemper  uninhabitable.  Raleigb*^  Hj^* 

4.  Bad  constitution  of  the  mind;  predominance 
of  any  pafTion  or  appetite. — . 

If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  ^ijempen 
.  Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  IbaU  we  ftretch  oor 
eye 
At  capital  crimes  ? .  Sbake^.  ^^^' 

5.  Want  of  due  balance  between  contraricSf-Tbc 
true  temper  of  empire  is  a  thing  rare  and  h»d 
to  keep;  for  both  temper  and  dijemper  canm 
9f  contraries.  Bacon.    6.  Ill  huroonr  of  mind ;  de- 


tiifiory^    1.  Diflike ;  uneaiinefs.— Profperity  is  not 
without  many  fears  and  dijiajlcsj  and  adverfity  is 

not  i^'ith6ut  comforts  atid  hopes.  Bare;;'/ .^w.  ^t^ ^..„-..^m.  *-.,.«.-.    ^ - 

^.  Ai^gcf  valienatiori  6f  afftdlion.—^  Julius  CsBfar  pravity  of  incUnatibn.^I  was  iwt  forgetful  of  thofe 

was, by  acclahiatiori  termed  king,  tb  try  how  the  fparks,  which  fome  men's  difiempers ^rxtiei\Y  ftu«j 

pcoplt*  wrtuld  take  it:  the  people  (hewed' great  died   to  kindle  in  parliament  J^g  CharUs-    7* 

jn'arcr.Ur  ahd  dtJtifieiX  it  B'aconr-lLhQ  king  hav-  Tumultuoas  diforder!— 
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Stin  as  yoB  rife,  tlie  Ihite  exalted  too, 
Finds  DO  diftemper  while  its  'chang'd  by  you. 

*  '  •     '  fVafUr. 

S.  Difoixler;  uneafifiefe. — / 

There  is  a  frckneTs, 
Whiclrputs  fotne  of  us  in  dijlemptr;  but 
I  camiofname  the  difeafe,  »id  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are  well.   SBakef,  Winter^  Tale, 
(i.)  DisTEM?£|t^  irt  fainting,  a.^erm  ufedfor 
working  up  of  colours  «ith  fometliing;  befides  wa- 
ter or  oil.   If  the  colours  are  prepared  with  water, 
that  kind  of  paintiug  is  called  Umnifigt  arid  if  with 
oil,  is  called  painting  in  oiU  aSd  finrtply  painting.  . 
ff  the  colours  arc  mixed  with  Rze,  whites  of  eggs, 
or  any  futh  proper  glOtinous  or  undUious  matter, 
and  not  with  oil,  then  they  f^y  it  is  done  in  Ji/' 
temper.  .    '  '       " 

•  ToDirvEWTtx.  1'.  a-  [Jh  and  temper.]  i. 
To  difeafe.-- 

Young  fon,  it  argxie*  iidijlernper^d  head,* 
So  foon  to  bid  good-iftOrrow  tO  thy  bed.  Sbak. 
».  Diforder.-i-  .  i     .. 

In  madnefs,. '       , 
Being  full  xA  fupper  and  dsftemp^rifig  draughts. 
Upon  malicious  bravery,  do'ft  thou  come 
To  ftart  my  guilt  ?  '  ^       Shake/.  Oihello. 

—He  SJtempered  hitnfelf  one  night  with  lo;ig  and 
bard  Aadly.    Bdyie*s  Hificry  of  Fluids,    s-  To  dif- 
turb;  to  fill  with 'perturbation;  to  ruffle.—  .  [ 
Thou  fe^ft'me  much  difiemper^d  in  my  mind ;  . 
Pall'd  back,.aiirfthen  pulh'd  forward  tp.be  !kind. 
.  .,         '  Drjiden. 

4.  To  deprive  of  temper  or  moderation .-r:    .•  . 
Diftemper^d  zeal,  fedition,  canker'd  hat^, 
No  more  ihall  vex  the' church  and  tear  the  Hate, 

—They  will  baye  idmlrers  among  ppftefityj^an.d 
fce  emiall^  celebrated  by  thbfe  whofe  cqinds.'.will 
not  oe  </j/?^/w^w<f  by'-lntereft,'paflion,  or  parti- 
«lity.  Addifitn's'  Preebdder.  }.  To  make  difaf- 
fcfted,  ormaK^nant^—  "    .     !    ". 

Once  more  to-day  well  met,  diflempei-^d  lords ; 
The  king  by  nrieteqdefts  your  prefence  ft  rait.  Sbah 

♦  DISTEMPERATE.  adjXdis  and  temperate.] 
Immoderate.-^ Ac<iutna|  6bjeaeth  the  dyiemperate 
Iseat  which  he  fuppofetn  to  be  in  ail  plaices  diredt- 
Jy  under  the  fun.  Raliit:b*j  Hiftory. 

«  DISTEMPERATURE.  »./.  [frpm  difiempe^ 
fate*]  i\  Intempefatenefi';  excefa  of  heat  or  cold, 
or  other  qualitWL—^' 

Though  thiki^em^frature  wcf'fee  ; 

Thcfeafotfeal*ritioary.heai}edforefts  '    .  '^ 

Fall  m  thej^frifti  fep  of*tbe  criftifon  rbkJiSbakefp. 
•^Tliey  Wbr&  cohflimed'by  the  difcommodities  of 
tfe  country,  airtd  the  dijiemperature  of  the  air. 
Mdi.  ».  Violent  ttimultuoufnefs  j  outrageouf- 
Ww.   3.  Perturbation  of  the  mitid, — ' 

Thy.  earlinefs  doth  me  aflure 

Thou  ait  Qprous^d  by  fome  difiemperature. 

S)>al:efpeare, 
4*  Confufion;  Commixture  of  contrarietieis  5  lofs 
w  regularity,— 

At  your  birtii 

par  graodam  earth,,  vr'ithDxi&'dlfterhperflture^ " 

to  Mffion  Ihook.  '  Sbakej.  Hen.  IV. 

Tell  how  tlie  wdrW  fifll  into  thi^  difeafe, 

And  how  fo  %'m\^<iMimf(iratur^  did  ^b'w.'  . 
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*  To  DISTEND:  y.  a,  Idijiendo,  Latin.1  Tro- 
ftretch  out  in  breadth.— Avoid  enormous  heights 
of  feyen  itories,  as  well  as  irregular  forms,  and 
the  contrary  fault  of  low  dsjiended  forms  isas  iin- 
fec'mly,  fVotton, — 

Thus  allday  long  the  full  diftendtd  clouds 
'Indulge  their  genial  ftores.  Th^mjcn.' 

.(i.>*  DISTENT.  If./,,  [from  difiend.]  The" 
it)ade  through  which  any  thing  is  fpread ;  breadth. 
Not  niuch  in  ufe. — ^Thofe  arches  are  the'  grace- 
fulleft^  which,  keeping  precifely  the  fame  height, 
fhaTl  yet  be  diftended  one  fourteenth  part  longer; 
which  addition  oidj/lent  will  confer  much  Co  thei/' 
beauty,  and  detra^  but  little  from  their  fbrength. 
lVgtt4>n. 

(a.)  •DissENT.^^r/.  faj:  [diftentuit  Latiq.] 
Spread,    ^fot  ufed,-rr 

Some  others  were  new  driven  and  dijlent^  • 
Into  great  ingots  and  to  wedges  fquare. 
Some  in  round  plates  withouten  mooiment. 

Spenfer. 

*  DISTENTION., «./•  yi/l^ntipf  Latin.]  i. 
TThe  a<5t  ©f  ftretching  ;  ftate  of  things  ftretcbed,— 
Wind  and  ^^r;i^/(7»pf  the  bowels  are  (igjis  of  a 
bad  digeftion  in  the  inteftines ;  for  in  dead  anhnals, 
when  there  is  no  digeftion  at  all,  the  diftention  is 
in  the  gr^ateft  extremity  ^  J  r  hut  knot.  2*  Breadth  ; 
fpace  occupied  by  the  thing  diftended^  3.  .Tha 
a^  of,feparating  one  part  fropi  another  J  divarica- 
tion.—:bur.  legs  do  labour  more  in  elevation  than 
in  difiention.  ff^at ton's  Architecture. 

*  ra  DISTHRONIZE.  -v.a.  \dis  and  throne.] 
To  dethrone;  to  depofe  from.fovereignty.  -Not 
ufed.— r 

By  his  death  he  it  recovered  ; 

But  Feridure  and  Vigent  him  difibroni%ed. 

tairy  Queen, 

•.DISTICH. «./.  [</j/?ift&ow,Xat.l  Acoupkt;  a 
couple  of  lines;  an  epigram cohfifting  only  of  twq 
yerfes.—Tbe  French  compare  anagrams,  by  thcm^ 
(elves,  'tp  gems ;  but  when  they  are*  cafl  into  a 
difl'fchi  or  epigram,  tv  ^ems  enchafed  In  enamelled 
gold.  Camde,n!s  Remains. — 

The  bard,  whofe  dijlicb  all  commend,    . 

In  ppwer  a  fervant ;  out  of  power,  a  friend. 

Pope^ 

DTSTICMA  FOLIA.    See  Botany,  GloJ/hrf. 

DISTICHIASIS,  in  forgery,  a  difeafe  of  the^ 
eye  Hds/when  under  the  ordinary  eye  laflies  tliero 
grows  another  extraordinary  row  of  hair,  which 
frequently  eradicates  the  former,  and  pricking  the 
membrane  oSf  the  eye,  excites  pain,  and  brings  on 
a  defluxionV  ;It  is  cused  by  pulling  out  the  fecond 
TQ\^  of  hairs  i«;ith  nippers,  and  cauterizing  the 
pores  out  of  which  they  iffued.' 

(i.)  *  To  DISTIL,  v.a.  Wi^i7^,Lat.]  i.To 
let  fall  in  drops ;  to  dirop  any  thing  down. — They 
pour  down  rain,  accord'uig  (o  the  vapour  theveot, 
which  the  clouds  do  drop  and  dJjii  upon  nun  abun- 
dantly, yob.— 

From  his  fair  head 

Perfumes  diJIU  their  fweets,        ,  Priyr, 

-^The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  dijiils  frefl^  water  from 
every  part  of  it,  which  fell  iipon  us  as  fa  ft  as  the 
flrfi  drpppi.ngs  of  a  flower,  Addifon.  a.  To  force 
by  fire  through  the  velfels  of  diftilfation  ;  to  exalte 
fepar^re,  or  purify  by  fire :  as,  dijlilkd  fpii:its.— ^ 
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Tb«e  hangs  a  vap'rouf  drop^  profound  ^ 
'  yW  catch  it  ere  it  comes  to  ground ; 
And  that,  difiill^d  by  mag ick  flights, 
Shall  raife  artificial  fprfghts.        Sbak»  Macbeth* 
3.  To  draw  by  dift illation ;  to  e^trajfl  by  the  force 
of  fire.—The  liquid,  dtftUUd  fyoxn  benzoin,  is  fub- 
je6^  to  frequent  vicimtudes  of  fluidity  and  firm- 
ppfs.  Bofie,    4.  To  dilTolvc  or  melt. — 

Swords  by  the  lightnjng^s  fubtile  force  dijHWdf 
And  the  pold  fheath  jvith  running  pietal  fiird. 

jfddifofi* 
(1.)  *  7«  DisriL.  v  n'   1.  To  drop;  to  fall 
by  drops.-^ 

In  vain  kind  feafon^  fwellM  the  teeming  grain ; 

80ft  ihow'ys  dfJfiWdf  ^nd  fiTn^  grew  vi'arm  in 

yain.   "  ^o^^' 

Cryftal  drops  from  rtiin'ral  roofs  drjil,    Po^e. 

f.  To  flow  gently  and  filently.-— The  tuphrates 

(li/ttilttb  out  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia^  and 

jTalleth  into  the  gulph  of  Perfia.  Raleigh,    3.  To 

^fe  a  ftill ;  to  practice  the  atft  of  diftillation.— 

ijave  I  not  been 

Thy  pupil  long  ?  Haft  thou  not  learn 'd  me  ho^r 

To  nlake  perfumes,  difih  prefervc  ?       Sffakefp* 

(I.)  f  DISTILLATION.  «.  f,  yiflillatio,  Lat.] 

f.  The  aft  of  dropping,  or  falling  in  drops,     a. 

The  aft  of  pouring  oqt  in  drops.    3.  That  which 

falls  in  drop^   4.  The  ad  6f  diftilling  by  fire.— \Va- 

|er  by  frequent  diJlUlationi  changes  into  fixed  earth. 

Nf'<ivton,'-^T\it  feriini  of  the  blood,  by  a  ftrong. 

diflillation^  affords  a  fpirit,  or  volatile  alkaline  fnlt, 

^qd  two  kind^  of  oil,  and  in  earth.  Arbuihnot, 

J.  The  fabftance  drawn  by  the  ftill— I  fuflfere4 

the  pangs  of  an  (^regiOus  dfath,  to  be  ft(^pt  in 

}ike  a  ftrong  diftiUatipn^  with  cloa^hs.   Shakejp, 

(IL)  DisratATiON,    See  Chemistry,  Index, 

(III.)   UlSJIL^ATipW,    PHIEF     rtBJECtS    AND 

MATERIALS  oj.  The  objefts  of  dift  illation,  con- 
sidered as.a  trade  diftinft  from  the  6thfr  branches 
pf  CHE>f  t^TLY,  arephiefly  fpirituous  liquors,  and 
thofe  waters  impregnated  with  the  eflential  oil  of 

?lapts,  commonly  called  simple  pisltlled  wa- 
ERS.  The  diftilling  pQmpound  fpirits  and  wji. 
^ers  is  reckoned «!  different  branch  of  buiinelir>  and 
they  who  dpafin  that  way  are  coitinionly  called 
J^ECTIFIERS.  This  difFereiice,  however,  though 
ft  ei^ifU  »il[K>ng  coimpercial  people,,  ia.uot  at  all 
foimded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  compound 
ft)irit8  being  piade,  and  fimple  fpirits  being  reftj. 
feed,  by  tjie  very  fame  operations  by  which  they 
ire  at  firft  diftilled,  or  at  leaft  with  very,  trifling 
alterations.  The  grea^  objedt  with.^verv  diftiller? 
ought  to  be,  to  procure  a  fpirit  peVfe^ly  flavour^' 
lefs,  or  at  lead  as  well  freed  from  ilny  pan icu^ir, 
flavour  as  (nay  be;  and  in  if  his  cduntry  the  pro-' 
curing  of  (uch  a  fpirit  is  no  ealy  matter.  The  on-* 
ly  materials  for  diftiriation,  that  h^ve  beeij  uled  in^ 
large  quantity,  are  m;;!^  and  ipolafles,  or  treaple.) 
Both  thefe,  efpecially  the  6rft,  aboan^  wjih  ap^ 
6ily  matter,  whichr  riling  along  with  the  fpirit,^ 
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kind  of  eflTefiltial  oil,  but  what  willDaxt  with  it  by 
diftillation  or  by  long  boiling.  The  inipiflating 
of  the  wort,  however,  does  not  frem  to  be  either 
neceffary  or  fafe  to  be  attempted  f  for,  in  this  J»fe» 
there  is  great  id^nger  of  its  cootrafting  an  empy- 
reuma,  which  never  coald  be  remedied.  Thp 
quantity  loft  by  evaporation,  therefore,  might  be 
occafiooally  added*  with  an  equal  certainty  of 
dillipating  the  obnoxious  oil.  Whether  the  yield 
of  fpirit  would  be  as  great  in  this  cafe  as  in  the 
other,  is  a  queftjon  that  c^n  by  no^u^ans  bede- 
cided  without  further  experiments. 

(IV.)  DlSTfULATION,    GENERAL    DIRECTIONS 

^ESPECTiNQ.    Previous  to  the  operation  of  dif-< 
tilling,  thofe  of  brewing  and  fermentation  are  ne« 
ceflary :  but  as  thpfe  are  fu|ly  treated  of,  under 
QREwi!fG,  we  fliall  here  only  obferve,  that  tho 
fermentation    ought  always  to  be  carried  on  as 
ITowiy  as  po0ible,  and  performed  in  vplleis  clofi*. 
ly  ftopptd ;  only  having  at  the  bung  a  valve  pref- 
fed  down  by  a  foring,  which  will  yield  with  lefs 
fbrP^  than  is  fqmpient  to  burft  the  vefleL  It  Ihould 
even  be  allowed  to  renaain  till  it  has  become  per* 
feftly  fine  and  traniparent ;  as  the  ij^irit  will  {hui 
n6t  only  be  (bperior  in  quantity,  but  al£b  jn  fra- 
grance,'pungency,  and  vinoftty,  to  that  common- 
ly produced.    As  to  the  operation  of  diftilling* 
only  one  general  rule  can  bo  given,  vij.  to  let  the 
heat  in  all  cafes,  be  a^  gentle  as  po0ible.    Accit 
dtjnts  will  be  efteftually  prevented  by  having  the  ■ 
ivorm  pf  a  iproper  widenf  fs,  and  hj  rcdlifying  tfee 
fpirit§  in  a  water  bath;  which,  If  fufficjentlylargei 
will  perfonn  the  c^eration  with  all  the  difpatch 
requtfite  for  the  moft  c^tenljve  bunnpfs.  Th?  vcf- 
fel  in  which  the  redlification  is  performed^  oiigfat 
to  be  covered  with  water  up  to  the  neck,  and  to 
be  loaded,  with  lead  at  the  bottofln,  fo  that  it  may. 
(ink  in  the  water. ,  Thus  the  operation  will  go  00 
as  quickly  as  if  it  was  on.iUi  open  fire,  and  wisbr 
out  the  leaft  danger  of  a  roifc^arri^ge^  nor  will  it 
ever  fee  neceflary  to  make  the  water  in  the  bsth 
come  to  a  boiling  heat  An  the  end  of  a  jLECTifi^^ 
tfATioH  is  to  make  the  fpirit  clean  as  well  af 
ftrong,  or  to  deprive  it  of  the  eftential  oil  af  wdl 
as  the  aqueous  part,  jt  will  be'iproper  tip  have  re; 
^ard  even  to  this  in  the  firft  diftillation. .  For  tbi»: 
purpofe,  the  fpirit  as  it  firft  comes  ovrr,  ftioula 
be  received, into  a  quantity  of  cold  water ;  af  tijc 
conncftion  betwixt  it  apd  the  oily  maJti^  willtliw*- 
be  conliderably  ieficned.  * 'After  t|)isrtt  ftiouJd.bj 
again  mixed,  wiUi  an  equal  qujwtUy  ot  watef),'ar.d 
diftilled  a  i\'C<Mid  time.    .ThuJ  tii^'  fpirit  w^l  w 
fwd  frpm  bioft  of  the  oHy'ni^tt^r.  even  thoiifh 
it  ^h^aihifen  very^muchj^imprefipated.^ith  it  al 
hrlt.    but,  "ag  by  uling  luch  a  quantity  of  waters 
a  confiderable  part  of  the 'watcu.jj'ill  be  left  id  w 
reliduuni  of  each  rediCcation,  all  thefe  itB^- 
iims,  n\uft  be  mix^d  together,  ajjid ^liftillcd  aa^n 
open  ere,  with  a  briik  fcqat,  Utat  the/cs}*»»^' 
of  the  fpirit  niay  be  got  out.    After  the  fpint  Mi 
been  di^iUed  qnce.or  twice.  In  this  maimer  fw/n, 
water,  it  may  be  diftilled  in  a  water  bath  without 
any  addition  ;  and  .this  laft  re^ificatioo  will  fw?  it 


pommunicates  a   ^iCagreeable  flavour  to-  itj  and 

from  which  it  can  fcarpe  bo  freed  afterwardg  by 

9|ny  inc^ns  YVh^tcver.  'To  difT.p.ite  ll.is  e/icn;ial^ 

pil,  it  hap  be^n  prbpofed  to  infpifTate  the,  vvgrt.in-*  from  rUQ^.j?ittbe  w^ter  it  contains. 

to  a  thin  c^traa  like  a  fyrup ;  afterwards  to  tbifj  (V  )  Distillation  of'  BRiTisK  ^^^^^VV^ 

it  with  water,  and  ferment  it  in. the,  ufual  mau--  jEMBVi^'a  ^aANUV*     Oi>e'  very  great  5**"r^" 

fier.    This  certainly  promifes  great  fiicccfs ;  thero^  turn  among  the  diftillcrs  of  this, country. «»  *™r 

\t  nq  fuhjeil  we  know  of,  that  is  fc'oiStffcd  of  apy"  ibv^  of  YiiiUating  the  fcn:9ig^iplrit5j  bra»oyi  ^^\ 
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fliH  &C.  t^  a  tolerable  degree  of  |)erft?Atoii ;  and 
notwkbftanding  the  many  attempts  that  ut  daily 
pud^  for  this  pun>ofe»  the  fuccefs  in  general  has 
^0  but  verv  indigent.  On  this  fut^e^,  Mr  Coop- 
rr  ba^,  the  xbliowing  obfe^ryatioBS  ia  bk  f*  Com* 
plete  Srftex^  of  DiftiUation ;"  whiol\,  as  they  are 
applicable  to  all  other  fpints  a«  well  as  briMidy, 
wtf  fliall  here  q^uote:— >^^  The  general  method  of 
diftiUing  brandies  in  France  ne«l  not  be  formally 
(iclcnbi^,  is  it  differs  ia  nothing  from  that  prac-. 
tiled  here  in  working  from  mait-waili  or  molailes;. 
nor  are  they  io  the  leaft  more  cleanly  or  exai^  in 
the  opjsration.  Tbjsy  obl^  obfer^e  more  particu*- 
l^lf  to  throw  in  a  little  of  the  natural  Wy  into  the 
ftill  along  with  the  winey  as  ^ndin^^  this  gives  their 
fpirit  the  Ravouc,  for  which  itiagenerdiy  admired 
abroad.-^Buty  though  brandy  is  extra^ed  from 
wbe,  experience  teUs  us  that  there  is  a  great  dif- 
f^ence  in  the  grapes  from  which  the  wine  is  made. 
Jvcry  (bi),  every  climate,  every  kind  of  grapee, 
rarjfs  with  regard  io  the  quantify  and  quality  of 
the  fpirits  e]ctra(^t«d  from  them.  Some  wipeft- 
aire  yery  proper  for  dillillation,  and  otliers  miioh : 
\ii(&  fp,,   Tl)e  win^s  of  Languedpc  ai^d  Provence 
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coitimo«  methdd  of  redtifying  fprriCsfirtttn  ajfcalin^t 
falts  deftroys  their  vtno(ity»  and  in  its  ftead  intro- 
duces an  urinou3  or  lixivious  tafte.    But  ae  it  is  ab« 
folutely  neceflfary  to  reftorep  or  at  leaft  to  fiibfti* 
tute  in  its  roo:T,  fome  degree  of  yinofity*,  feverai . 
nuethods  haye  been  propofed»  and  a  inuttitude  of. 
experiments  perltmned,  in  order. to  difooter  this. 
gre4t  defideratum.    But  nob^  has  fucceedM  e- 
qual  to  the  fpirit  of  nitre ;  and  accordingly  this 
fpirity  either  ftrong  or  dulcified  baa  been  ufed 
by  moft  diftillefs  to  give  an  agreeable  tinofity  to 
their  fpirits;    Several  difl^cnlti^s,  hbweyer»  oocur 
in  the  method  ofudngit;  the  principal  of  which  is». 
its  being  apt  to  quit  the  liquor  in  a  fbort  ttme^ 
and  confequentty  deprivrog  the  liquor  of  that  vi^^ 
noftty  it  was  intended  to  give.    To  remove  thja^ 
difficulty,  and  prevent  the  yinofity  from  quittinf  * 
thegoods,  thednlcified  fpirit  of  nitre,  which  |«- 
much  bettcv  than  the  flrong  fpir|t»  flioukl  be  pre. 
pared  by  a  previous  digeftion,  continued  for  foiqf  - 
time,  with  alcohol ;  the  longer  the  digeftioa  19 
continued,  the  more  intimately  will  they  be  blende 
cd,  and  the  compound  rendered  the  milder  an^ 
fofter;    After  a  proper  digeftien,  the  dulcified 


aibrd  a  great  deal' of  brai^dy  by  diAiiUtioni  iK^henl  fpirit  fliouM  be  mixfed  with  the  brandy^  by  wfaich 


tbe  operation  is  performed  on  thenv  ia  the^  full 
ftren^h.  The  Orlean/i  wines,  ^pd^thofe  of  J^di^, 
affocd  yet  mor^:  but  the  beft  are  thofe  of  the  terri- 
fone4  of  Copiac  and  iV^day^;  which  are,  hpvfreverii 
m  the  number  of  thofi^.  fhfi  lead  drunk  in  FrJ9)C^. 
whereas  thofc  of  B^rgpncly  and.  |Ch.anvpagne, 
though  of  a  very  fine  flavour,.. are  imptCip^  be-. 
caule  they  yield,  but .  very  little  iu  diiUlUtipn. 
Hence  we  r<^e  tha.t  brandies  always  differ  accord- 
ing as  they , are  eytraded,  from  differei^t  fpecies  of 
jgrapes.  Nor  would  there  hfi  fo  great  a  fimilarity 
as  tbepft  is  between  the  different  kinds  of  Fvench 
tendies,  were  the  Arongeft  wines  ufed  for  this 
puipufe:  but  thia  is  rarely  the  cafe:  the  weakeft 
and  loweft  flavoured  wises  only  are  diitilled  for 
tljeir  fpirit,' or  fuch  as  proiij  abfolutely  unfit  for 
aay  other  ule.  A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  dif- 
t»Med  in  France  during  thetinfte  of  the  vintage; 
for  all  thofe  poor  grapes  ithat  pFPve  unfit  for  winei. ; 
»eu(uaily  firft  gathered,  prelTeji,  their  juice  fer- 
jnented^  ard  <lire<aiy  diftilled. .  This  rids  their 
Mods  of  their  poor  wineyrafc  onqe,  and  leaves  their 
cvas  empty  for  tije  reception  ••f  bett«"4  It  h  a 
»*~»"l^le  with  theii^  qi;t  to  djfl;il  wine  that  will 


the  vinoftty  will  be  intimately  blended  with  the 
g6od9»  and  not  djfpofed  to  fly  off  for  a^ery  con- 
fidcrabie  time.    Ho  getieral  rule  Can.  bp  given  tor  - 
the  qnantity  of  this  mmer^I  acid  requifite  to  be 
employed  ^  beeattfe  djfferent  propoilions  of  it  are 
neqefiaiy  in  diflerent  fpirits.    Jt  ihould,  however.  • 
be  carefully  attended  to,  that  though  a  fmal). 
quantity  of  it  wilt  undoubtedly  gireanagrceabkr 
vinofity,  referobling  thaCuaturafiy  found  in  the  €itm 
fttbtle  fpirits  drawn  ffom  wines,  y^  an  oyer  lai^ 
do(e  of  it  will  not  only  cauiea  dafiCgteeaipleflatoury  > 
bot  ajfo  render  the  whole  defign  abortive,  by  dif^ 
covering  the  impofition.    But  the  beft,  and  ia* 
deed  the  only  method  of  imitating  French  brasi* 
dies  ta  perfeaion,  is  bjr  an  effential  oil  of  wine  1: 
this  being  the  very  thmg  that  gives  the  French 
brandies  their  flavour.    But  to  u&r  even  this  in^ : 
gredient  to  advantage,  a  pure-jtaftelefit  fpirit  muft . 
firft.  be  procured  rfor  it  is  ridiculovt  to  eipe^ 
that  this  effential  oil  (hould  be  able,-td  give  the  ar 
greeable  flavour  of  French  brandtesttoourfulibffie  - 
malt  fpirit,  already  loaded  withL'iU  oWn  nau&oua ' 
oil,  or  ftmnglyriakpregnated  witha  likiviooslaile 

.--  .VT--, — ^  .T '- *-  -r"»"  --...-. w..-.  T-„,    fropi  the  alkaline faJts  ufed. in  rediffcatibn..  :Th^* 

\u  any  pnce  as  wine;  fas,  in  this  ftate,  the  pror  •  method. of  pfocuting^thb  tflSjntial*tnl  of  #ine,  it 
5»^j|y<»them  are  v?fWy  greater  than  when  rer.  this:  Take  fome  cakes  of  dry  wine  Iks^  iucfa  aa 
ouced  to  brandies,- .  TOs ,  l^rg e  ftook  of  fuiall    anj  ufed  by.our  batters ;  diffolve.  tbeifi  in  6  or-  8 


y pes,  with  which  they  ^  ajmoft .  over-run  in 

France,  fufficientJy  accounts  for  their  mailing  fuqjh 

vaft  (ju^titie*  p(  branny  jp  t%^tS9^miFYftmr^ 

"W»,.ijg|  o^er  plaqo*   A^hich  be  ip.  w^rmcjrifjli-. 

niateaand  an»>m..^k  i 

di 

thefr 


y^^ffid  are  mwch  better  a^iapUt}  jio,  the.pn??- 
'^'"^^naofgr^es.-Nosi^.thi^.tbe.oQly  ftin<»  qf 
ndies:  fur,4l|  tfie  w^np  thMt,.Un|a  eagj^ri 


times  their  weight  of  water;  diftil  the  liquor  with  . 
a  flow  fire,  and  fi^rate  the  oil  with  a  (eparatrag 
glafs ;  refi^rvinl:  for  the  uicet  ufes  JWily  that  which 
cometfoyer;fliji|  the  fqcceedin^  oil  bemgcoariyr 
and  nMre  refijsous.'  This  fink<ulx>f  itfhi^  may  fof 
n)l^ed  into'a  (minteffence  witiipiicealcobDl;  by 


k  all  ^ — T"'  ■  *'^'  ^M  *t*^  ^<"^  }.^nL.,Kuitfa  c^g^if    wbich  mcapB  itf  may  beprefecved  a  long- time  fiii* 
lhatf1.^?"^!'^f.4'^*^^  an4i  iP  fliprt,  aij,.  Ijf.  pofftfffed.qf  9II  •its  .flavour  arid  yirtuel;  butt 


^  ^y^cap  neither  jejfjppKI  iM)r.^onfi»nie^tJiome, 


without'fuch  nnlflagement,  it  wil)  fiteri  grow  rsr 


^jcnanaounts  to  a  large  q^aptity^fin^:e.much    finous  ati^  hintad.    When  a  fipe  cflential  oil  cf 
^e  lyine  laid  in  fqf  the  family  provifions' js  (o  ;  wine  is  thus  procu 


•  aa  not  to  keep  during  the  tinne  of  fpending* 
see  many  of  our  ^Pgljni. fpirits,  with  propey 
^^5c?J^»  are  cdiwertible  into  brandies  hardly 
^»i^wgi|JilhaWe  from  the  fojfcijn  in  many  refp«a«, 
'^  the  opcratiou  be  .neatly  pcrfvroM^lr  Tl>? 


procured,  and  ilia  a  pu^e  and  indpi^  • 

fpirit,  French  brandies  qtay  be  imitated  ta  per, 

.  fe^ion.     The  effentjal   oifi   however^   muft   b^ 

.  drawn  from  the  iame  kind  of  lees  as  ihe  brandy 

to  be  imitated  ^aa  procured  fromf.    lu'pnier  to 

imitat^oniac  braady,it  will  be  i)^«#qrvV)4MV 
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ill  the  e(r«ntijil  oi)  from  ConUc  leee;  and  the  much  lefs  offcnfive  flavour. 
l?ime  for  any  other  kind  of  brandy.  For,  as  dif- 
ferent brandies  have'  different  flavours,  and  as 
thefo  flaTOUfsare  entirely'owirig  to  the  elfentJal 
otl  of  the  gcape,  it  would  be  pTepofterous  to  en- 
deavour to  iiaitate  the  flavour  ot  Comae  brandy 
with  an  QflentiaL  .oil-  procured  from  the  lees^  of 
Bourdeaux  wine.— When  the  flavouV  of  t;hc  brftn< 


Therefore,  if  good 
frefh  wine  lees,  abounding  in  tartar,  be  added  knA 
duly  fermented  with  the  molafi^s^  the  fpirit  wiil 
acquire  a  much  greater  vinofity  and  briftnefs,  an* 
approach  much  nearet'  to*  ]the  ntftur^  of  forrign 
fpirits.  Where  the  mo)afir<is  fpiirit  is  *rbugbt  to 
the  common  proof  ftrength,  if  it  is  ftmnd  not  lo 
have  a  fuflicient  vitioflty,  it  wi^l  be  very  proper  to 


dy  is  well  imitated  by  a  proper  dofe  of  the  ellen-  •  add  fome  good  dulctfled  fpirit  of  nitre ;  and  if  tlie 
tial  oiU  and*  the  whole  reduced  into  one  iimple  f{»frit  be  clean  worked,  it  may,  by  ^$  additioii 
and  homogeneous  fluid,  other  difliculties  are  flili  -  only,  be  made  to  pais  on  ordinary  judges  for  Vretidi 
behind  :  ihe  flavour,  though  the  eflential  part  is  brandy*  •  Great  quantities  of  this  fpirit  are  vMt 
not,   however,  the  only  one ;   the  colour,   the    in  adulterating  foreign  brandy,  rum>  and  amck. 


proof,  and  the  foftndfs  is  alfo.tp  be  regarded,  be- 
fore a  fpirit  that  'perfedly  refembles  brandy  can 
be  procured.  With  regard  to  the  proof,  it  may 
be'^eafily  hit,  by  ufing  a  fpirit  i;edilied  above 
|>roof ;  which,  after  being  intimately  mixed  with 
the  eflenttal  oil  of  wine,  may  be  let  down  to  a 
proper  ilandard  with  fair  virater.  Asd  the  ibft« 
iiefs  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be  obtained  by  di^ 
tilling  and  redifyrng  the  fpirit  with  a  gentle  fire; 
and  what  is  wanting  of  this  criterion  of  the  liquor 
wjien  firft  made,  will  be  fuppUed  by  time:  for  it 
is  time  alone  that  gives  this  property 'to  French 
IvandiesV  td«ey  being  at  firft  acrid,  foul,  and  flry. 
But,  with/regard  to  the  colour,  a  particular  me-: 
thod  is  i;eqiAired  to  imitate  it  to  perfection.  A 
fmall.  quadti^y  of  the  extrad  of  oak,  or  of  the 
(kaviogs  of  that  wood,  properly  digeded,  wiil  f<ir- 
ntfb  us  with  atin<5lure  capable  of  giving  the  fpitit ' 


Much'  of  it  is  al(b  uild  alone  in  making  cherry 
brandy  «Ad  other  drams  byinfiifion ;  in  allwhicl 
many,  and  perhaps  with  juftjcej  prefer,  it  to  foi 
reign  brandies.  -Molalfes^  like'  all  other  .fpirit^ 
are  entirely  colouriefs  when  firft  exlraded ;  but 
diftitlers  always  eive  it  as  nearly  as  poflSble  thecOi 
loot  of  foreign  Ipirits." 

(VI.)  Distillation.  OF  British  s*pimtsM^ 
0RMBLING  RUM.  If  thefe  particulars  hold  goody 
the  imitation  of  foreign  fpirits'  tff  all  kittdi  mnt 
be  an  eafy  n^atter.  It  will  only  coft  the  procur* 
ing  of  fOme  of  thofe  fubflances  from  which  tbe 
fpirit  Is  drawn ;  add  diftlllmg  thife' with  water,  tte 
eilVittiat  oil  will  always  give  the*  flavour  defired^ 
Thus,  to  imitate  Jamaica  Rum,  it  will  oolyb^ 
neacffAty  to  procure  foitae  of  the  tops,  or  othff 
uf^^lel^  pj»ns  of  the  fugar  canes ;  lironi  whkh'  a^ 
eirent4al  oil  being  drawn,  and  mixed  withdeax 


any  degree  of  ciilour  required.    There  are  other'  moKaift^ipint,  it  #illgive It  thie  true  flavour.  The 

„..u_j->-_  .-j-^  r 1 — : —  t-«,^^:^--  u...  «u/.    prlndpRl  difl>C4ilty  muft  lie  in  procuring  a  fpiiit 

tdtotlf,  or  nearlyiT  free-of  all  flavour  of  itsowsJ 
lrft(«K>li»it  drawn  fronri  the  reTiift  of  a  fugar-bouJii 

:-  Ijj. At ^„_.^*  1.  J  ••■    L^    n S &^  *I.«G 


netbodsin  ufe  for  colouring  Brandies;  but  th^ 
belt,  befides  the  <^traa  of  o^k,  are  treacle  and 
iHirat  fugar.  r  The  (reacie  givtes  the  fpirit"  a^  fine 


colour, 'nea^lf^refdrifrbiiiig  (hat  of  French  brandy ;    ift  bf  our  author  commehd^  as  fuperior  Uf  diafi 
Uut  'Hs  'its  cnloiir  Is  dilmtef  a  large  quantity  mdft  •  drawn^  from  molafles ;  though -even  this  is  noteiK 


be  itfbdi;  this.ishot,  however,  attended  with  any 
bad  cdnfequenc^  ;  for  hotwSthftandiog  the  (pint 
i^  really  weakened  by  this  addition;  yet  the  bub* 
Wt  proofs-  the  general  criterion  pf  fpiritSt  h  great- 
ly, mended  by;  the  teiiacity  impsirtea  to  ths  liquor ' 
b^.thejtreack^»^^'  Tte- fpirit  alio  attqcdreA  from  the 
mixtpre  aiweetifli  or  luiciou»  uHtey  and  si  fulnefs 
in  th^  mo9th.*;'both  Which  pmperties'  render  it 
very  ^greeablerto  many'people;  A  much  fmaller 
QuaaiiLv  of  burnt  6kgar  than  of  treade  vAW  be  fuf- 
ficient  &»r.caloiiring  the  (hme  qpantttyof  fpirits: 
the  tafte.is  aHb  very  diffc^^^nt^  for: ikiftcad  of  th« 
fveetneis  ihilterted*  bythft'itreatfte/ thie  fpirit  ac- 
^reft  torn  tbe  burnt  fugar  an  -^gfteablr*  bitter- 
nefs,  J  and  by  that  means  jreeommetuiflt'itrelf  -  to 
nicer.' palates^^  which  are  ofiended  yfkk  a'  lufcious 
fpirit*  Thebomt  (iigar  is  prepaid  'by  diffblving 
a  prbper.^tnntitf.'bf  Jogaor  in  a  litde  water,  af#d 
torefatfng!^it  over  the  Are  till  itacqulreB  «  black 
Biibeii  jtraade^or  burnt  fugar  will  ««arly 


tireiy  devoid  of  fome  kind  of  flavour  of  its  owtt^ 
nor  indeed  is  that<lrawn  from  the  beft^refincd  foi« 
gar  entirely  flav«urlefs«  •  It  is^  very  pfobiblc,theff*^ 
fore,  that  to  procure  an  afSfolntely  flavonrlefi  Ip^' 
rit  is  impoffible,  ^  The  oAly  method,  theit^j 
of  imitating  foreign  Ipirils  is,  b^  choofing  fr^, 
materials  as  will  ^\a  a  fpirit  flavoured  as  mM, 
like  them  ad  poflible.  The  materials  nioft  if^\ 
mended  by  our  author  in  this  cafe,  arid  pniW^T 
the  beft  that  can  be  nfed,  arc  ralfins.  C6ocm\ 
ittgth^e  h^e?  gives  the  following  direaidin* :""  To 
cKtraA  this  fpfrit,  the  rdiffos  jniift  be  i^ti^ctftt*, 
proper  qjutotity  of  i^a^^d'fermerktd^jw^ 
maftner  alfettdy  dii^ed.  'Wheiit  the  fernienttWji 
iaf  ^<M»pleted,  the  whole  is  to  be  thrown  "?^JJ?v 
ftlll,  and  thtf  fpirit  extrafted-  by  a  ftron^  ^KJ^I 
K«aftjn  Why  we  be^  dirt<a  a  ftrong  fire  is,  bednR 
bjr/t*atf^e*rt«'  a  ^Jreatier  quantity  of  Ilie  eftwtw . 
oif^iHcoihy  over  the  hdm  vnth  tl«fp»H^»  «*£. 
wt«»<teta<iei< ft  fitter  ifor  the diftiHer's  purpoft r^ 


colour^    o—  —-i     T r ^      .^ 

imitate  tlk4e9vinp.tolettr.of  old  French  bmndf  $ '  this  fpiHt  ti<(*dmmbnly  ufed  to  mix  with  "'ff?^*' 
but  neit^ri^f  ihefak  wUl  fociteeii  wtien  put  to  the    mbn  malC  gbods;:  '«ncFit  ii  imprifiof  ^jfj"* 

t^.of  .tfaa  WtrioUc  folatiod.   The  fpiitt  diftWed ,  -  •  -^-^ 

from  moiafleaand  tveacie  is  very^ekan-  and^  pure. 
It  is  made  from  commoBtroacle^irolvManwa*' 
ter,  and  fermented  in  the  famemannev  asthe  waib 
for  thecommdn  malt  fpirit.  But  if  foine  particu- 
lar ait  is  not  uM  in  diltillingthis  fpiut,  it  will 
not  prove fo  vinous  as  malt*  fpirit^  but  »morc  flat 
and  lefs  pungent  and  acrid,  though  Gtherwife 
ouKh.dtaner  tafted^ai  its  ^IfirDtial  eil  is  of  a 


mdn  malt  gbods  t  ^nd*  it -tt  lurpriftog  now  ««  ■- 
will  go'in  ttfli  rcfpeA.  t^  gallons  of  it'  bci6fe^;. 
ten  ftlflieietteito  give  «ki^efi|<Ukmg^flavmfrarg^- 
greeable-^fBofity^tba'whole  piece  of  wiHfpnT» 
It  is  th«*hffci'e-wdl  v^oith  thj^'dtftfller'svj"^^ 
endeavoor  at  improvm^^  t be  common  ^^.a1' 
■  extrartibg  fpirits  firbm  raifhis;  anil  P^P'S^^. 
follbwtng  hint  ma y^  merit  atterttion.   ^^^LLf'^ 
fermentation  is  fcomplct^,.  and  thfcfti||2f5S, 
with- fermented  iiquori^  ASve  dhtScoi^^J^^ 
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nAolebcdrawioff  wktiMbrifli^fireaspoinble;  iilgallonifrwafer,*  3  galloh«u    Dr^wr'off  iVjtir  ^ 

but,'  inllcad  of  the  caik  or  can,  generally  ufed  by  ^eoi^  fire,  dulcify  with^pmrnan  fugar,  and  make 

diftUlcrs  for  a  receiver,  let  a  large  glafa,  •  called  by  up.  to  th«  ftmngjth  defir^  with  cleat  water.    This- 

cb«flnift6  a  ,^r^/i0j^'.^/0/jf.be^  placed  und.er'tbe  U  »  drain  greatly  u^d  in  ibme.  <;uontiie8.    ,  , 

epdoftbe  wormy^and  aqommo/^ilPceiYerapplit^  ..  iii,  .Distillation  of  cepraTjwat^r.  -The 

to  the  fpoat  of  ^he  fepiur^ting  glaft.  j  .by.tfcis  mean#  cedriit  16, a  fpecies  of  citron^  very  •  hfglily  efteem- 

^cefleotiaJ  oil  vrillfwina  upon^b^.tj^p  of  tbe  fpir  '  ediialtaly,  AVbere.it  grows-naturaVy;!    '^^'^  ^••"••' 


'*??' 

•;*• 


irit,  or  rather  low;  wine^  in  th^  fep^r^it^Qg ■  gUf^ 
apd  may  be  eafiiy  prcferved  at  the  ^nd  oC  tj^  io(- 
f«mtion.  The  ufe  of  tl^is  linipid  ejlifeiktial  joil  ip 
wel).  known  to  tifliiljijers:  for  19  |bi%.D»fide8  .the 
wbole  flavour,  and.j;:9nfc.quQnt|y  it  fK^.b^Uibd  to 
the  greateft  advaatage.in  giving  that  difti&%uifl)inf 
tafte  and  true  vinoAty  ^o,the  coi^mon  ii:)altjlpirit& 
Aft^rth^  oil  Is/eparated  froipd  the  Uvw*  wine^  the 
liquor  may  be  redtiS.ed  in  baln^  mariae  ^^'ifito  a 
p^e  aiiil.dhnod  tafteltifs  fpirit,  and  tbcMfore  weU 
adapted  to  makje  the  tineft  compoundioordialif-or 
to  imitate  or  xhi:j^  with  the  fineft  French  brancUeo* 
ifcacks,  &c.  In  the  fame  nQaoder  a; fpirit  may 
Ke>obtalaec|  from  cyder.  But  as  .its  pArticu^lar  fla- 
vour.is  not  fo  defirable  as  that  obtaioedLirpm  rai- 
fins,  it  ihoiild  l>e  diftil(ed  ;q  a  more  geutle  nftanner 
and  carefully  retftihed  according  to  the  ^ire^onf 
we  have  affready  giveii. 

(VlI.)DiSt'lLLATION  OF  C0MP0.UH9  ^fUlTi 

.*the  following  general  rujes  are  very  jeafy  to  be 
learned  and  praai(ed,  i.  The  artifl:  muft  always 
be  careful  t;o  ufe  a  well  QJeaofed  fpirit^  or  qme  freed 
from  its  own  eiTential  oil.  Tor,  as  a  compound 
•vater  is  nothing  oior^  than  a  fpiri^  Ji9pregnated 
'.with  the  eiiential  oil  o^  the  ingredients^  it  is  ne* 
ceffary  tha^  the  fpirit  ih'ould  have  dep,ofited  its 
own.  ii.  Let  the  time  of  preyious  digeftion  be 
proportlooed  to  the  tenacity  of  the  iagredienta» 
or  the  pohderofity  of  tbeir  oil.  iii.  Let  the.ftretigth 
of  the  fire  aUb  be  proportioned  to  the  .pwiderofi- 
ty  of  the  oil  intended  to  be  raifed  with  the  fpirit. 
iv.  Let  only  a  due  proporti6n  of.,  the  Bneit  parts 
oftheeflentialoil  be  united  with  the  fpirit;  the 
grofler  and  lefs  fragrant  parts  of  the  oil  cot  giving 
the  fpirit  fo  agreeable  a  flavour,  and  at  the  fame 
time  nendering  it  unfightly.  This  may  in  a  great 
ineafure  be  ef&^d  by  leaving  out  the  famts^  an^ 
j&aking  up  ^o  proof  with  fine  foft  water  in  their 
fiead.  A  careful  obfervation  of  thefe  rules  wiH 
lender  this  part  of  dillillation  mi^h  more  pf  rfed 
than  it  is  at  prefent.  Nor  will  there  be  any  dc- 
caiioD  for  the  ufe  of  burnt  alum,  white  of  eggs, 
ifinglasi,  &C.  to  fine  dpwn  cordial .  waters ;  toit 
they  will  prefently  be  fine,  fweet  and.^pleafant 
tafted,  without  any  further  trouble.  We  fubjoiii 
a  few  receipts  for  making  feveral  of  thofe  com- 
pound waters,  or  fpirits,  that  are  in  the  moft  ge- 
neral eftimation. 

i.  DlStlLpLATION    OF  ANISEED   WATER.  Take 

of aniff ed ln>iifed,  two  pounds;  proof  fpirjt  i7\ 
gallons  \  water,  one  gallon  i  draw  oif  ten  gallons 
with  a  moderate  fire. — Thi$.  water  ihould  never 
be  reduced  below  proof  ;^  hecaufe  the  lai^e  quan- 
tity of  oil  with  which  it  is  impregpated,  will  ren- 
der the  good^  milky  and  foul  when  brought  down 
^elow  proof.,'  But  if  {Ji^re  is  a  neccflity  for  doing 
^8,  their  trs^nfparency  mpy  be  r^ftored  by  fiJtra- 

ij.   DiSTILLATlONi.pE  .C^RDAfltJM,    Or    ALL,- 

^P^*?^..  T^^  0^  pimento,.. caraway,  coijaoder 
fi^^  ^ajid. legion  pe'cl^  each  3' Lb  \  of  malt  fprita. 


The  fruit 
is. difficult  to  be  procured  in  ifeiscoiiiitry ;  but  as. 
theeiTpntialoiLis  (©ften  imported  from  ItaVy%  k 
may  be  madeswith  it^accorduijg;  to  the  following 
receipt,— Take  of  the  fineft  loaf  fugai^,  reduced  to 
povvderr  a  quarter  of  a  poond ;  put  it  into  a^glai^ 
mortar,  with  lao  drops  of  the  ellence  oFceurat,; 
rub  them  togfether- with  a  glafs.pef^Ie;  and  pu^ 
them  into  a  gUfs  j^leml^ic,  with'  a  j^allph  o(  finp 
proof  fpiritfr  and  a  -quaxl:  of  water.  JPtace  the  a- 
lembic  iA'bsIoeo  marias,  and  draw  oif'  one  gailon. 
or  till  the'faint'S' begin  to  raifej^rand  dulcify  witn 
Bne  (ugar/  Thi.s  js  reckoned'  the  ^ncft  cpirdial  yet 
kn^wn  i.-i^iHi)l  .tjipirefope  be  neceflary  to  he  par- 
ticplarjy.carefiij^jiat  the  fpirit  \»  p^rtedly  clean, 
aodi  AS  mochaspi^irible^  fre^d. from  anv  flavour 
of  its  own. . 

i.V.  DtSTJLLATION      OF      CISRAMOJi.  WAt^R. 

Take.  8  lb.  of  fine  cinnamon  bruifed,  17  gaflona 
of.clean  redified. fpirit,  and  two. gallons :of  water^ 
Put  them  into  the  Aill,  and  digeft  them  24  hours 
^th  a  gentle  heat 4  after  which  di:aw.oflri6  gal- 
loBs  with  a  pretty  ftrong  heat. .  Cionamoo  water 
of  thia  ftrength  is  called  strohg  cinnamon  water 
A  cheaper  fpirit,  but  of  an  inferior  quality,  may  be 
obtained  by  ufing  caflia  lignea  infteadof  cinnamon. 
To  dulcify  cinnampii  water,  take  double  refined 
fug^,  about  two  pounds  to  a  gallon ;  and  diflblve- 
it  in  the  fpirit,  after  making  it  up  proof  with  cieair 
water.  Qne  general  caution  is  here  neceflary,  viz. 
near  the  end  of  the  operation,  carefully  to  watch 
the  fpirit  as  it  imns  into  the  receiver,  to  prevenh* 
the  faints  from  mixing  with  the  goods. '  This  piay 
be  difcovered  by  often  catching  fbroe  of  it  as  it 
runs  from  the  worm  in  a  glafs,  and  obferving  whe-» 
fher  it  is  $x\e.and  tranfparent ;  for  as  foon  as  th& 
faints  begin  to  rife,  the  fpirit  will  have  abbiih 
caft.  As  foon  as  this  colour  is  perceived, ^Ibe  r<- 
ceiyer  muft  immediately  be  changed ;  for  if  the 
.faints  are  fuflTered  to  mix  with  (he  reft»  the  valu& 
wil{  be.greately  leflened.—The  diftillers  call  fuch 
as  are  made  up  proof 9 ,  doMe  goc^^  and  tliofe 
.below  pxoof^Juigle, 

•v»  D1STILI.AT10N  OF  CITRON  water.  Take 
of  dry. yellow  rhiods  of  citrons,  three  pounds ;  of 
orapge  peel,  %  lb.  nutmegs  bruifed,  \  of  a  pound  ; 
clean  proof  fpirit«  lo^  gallons  y  water,  one  gallon ; 
digeft  with  a  g^tle  heat.:  then  draw  oS  ten  gal- 
lons in  balneo  marias,  an^  dulcily  with  fine  fu^^ar. 

vi.  Distillation  of  clov^  wateic. .  Take 
of  qK>ves  bruifed  4  lb.  pifnentp,  .or  all  fpice,  half 
a  pound;  proof  fpirit,  16  gallons.  Digeft  ,the 
piixture  la  hours  in  a  gentle  heat,  and.  then  draw 
off  15  gallons  with  a  pretty  briik  fire.  The  wa« 
ter  may  be  coloured  red,  either  by  a  ftrong  tine- 
,ture  of  cochineal,  alkanet,  or  corn  poppy  flow- 
era}  and  dulcified  with  dpuble  refined .f^gar*  r.. 

vii.  Distillation  of;  Gf.nkva.  .  Tnere  was 
formerly,  (bid  in  the  apothecaries,  (hops  a  diftiJleil 
fpirituous  water  of  juniper;  but. the  difl:iller.».fu  im- 
plied the  apothecan>«,  and  fuld  it  unden  the 
name  of  Gensva.    1  ot  common  kind,  however. 
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is  tidt  mac^o  from  juntp^  berries,  btft  iVdm  oU  of 
turpentin.e ;  and  iiideed  it  is  furpriflng,  that  peo- 
•  p\e  ihoald  accfuftom  thenifelves  to  drink  fuch  II- 
fluours  for  pieafbtc.— The  receipt  for  making  this 
iind  of  fphnt  fold  In  the  gin-fhops  at  Londort,  is 
as  follows:  Talce  ©f  the  crdiriary  malt  fpirits, 
ten  gallons ;  oil  of  turpentine,  tW6  ounces ;  bay 
*falt,  three  handfoU^  Draw  ofFbv  a  gentle  fire  till 
4hfc  faints  begin  td  rife;  and  make  up  your  gctods 
to  the  ftferigth  reW«i'with  clear  w-iter.  The 
'beft  kind  is  made  bf  the  following  recipe*  Take 
*<)f  juniper  berries^  3  lb.  proof  fpirit,  ten  gallons  j 
^vater,  4  gallons  :.I)fAw  off  by  a  gentle  liretill  the 
faints  begin  to  rife,  and  mate  up  your  goods  to 
the  ftren|t}i  required  with  clean-water.  Sec  N*  vs. 

viii.  DisTiLtATtoti  o^  o<yL^  toKDiAU  Take 
of  the  roots  of  Angelica,  4  *^  raifins  ftoned,  i  lb. 
'coriander  teeds,  hklf  a  pound ;  t^araway  ^eeds  and 
cinnarhotji  of  eacb  half  a  p6xmd ;  cMves,  two 
ounces ;  figtf  and  licjuorice-root,  df  eich  6ne  pound; 
proof  fpirif,  1 1  gallons ;  water  t^galtoiw.  The 
aneelica,  lidiionce,  and  figs,  mull  be  fficed  befoi* 
their  are  added.  Digeft  two  days  *  and  draw  off 
1)V  a  eeritle  heat  till  the  faints  begin  to  rife ;  hang- 
5ng  in  a  piece  df  Unen,  faftcfned  to  the  mouth  of 
the  worm,  an  ounce  of  En^ifli  faffroii.  Then 
<liflblve  8  lb.  of  fugar  in  three  quarts  of  rofe-\»ater, 
and  add  to  it  the  diftilled  liquor.— This  liquor  de^ 
rivetf  its  name  from  a  cjuantity  of  leaf  gold  being 
formerly  added  to  it ;  but  this  is  now  geiiera!ly 
"difuTed,  as  it  cannot  add  any  virtue. 
•  it.  Distillation  or  Hollakds  oim.  The 
ineredients  ufed  by  the  Dutch  are  the  fame  with 
tlit>fe  ^bove  dated,  ^See  N«  vii.)  only*  inftead  of 
jrialt  fpirits,  they  ufe  French  brandy.  But  from 
what  has  been  already  obferved  concemmgthe 
nature  6f  thefe  kmds  of  fpirits,  it  is  eafy  to  fee» 
that  by  the  help  of  a  \freH  reaified  fpirit,  geneva 
may  be  made  in  this  country  at  lealt  nearly  ecjnal 
to  the  Dutch,  provided  it  in  kept  to  a  proper  age: 
for  all  fpirituous  liquors  cdntfa<ft  a  meilOwneft  by 
age,  impoflible  to  be  imitated  any  other  way.* 

X.  DisTiLLarioM  of  lewom^atea.  Take 
of  dried  lemon  peel,  4  lb.  cleahi  proof  fyirit  ic4 
gallons,  and  one  gallon  of  water.  Draw  off  10 
gallons  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  dulcify  \vith  fine  ftfgar. 

Xi      DiStJtLATlOM   OF  OaANGB   CORDIAL^    CTT 

Jfau  de  Bigarade.  Take  the  yellow  part  oP  the 
peels  of  14  bigarades,  (a  kind  of  otangee);  half  an 
ounce  of  rtutmegi,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  naice, 
a  gallon  of  fine  ptoof  fpirit,  and  two  quarts  of 
•water.    Digeft  all  thefe  together  two  days  In  a 
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ftrawbcrry,  the  raipbenrjr,  the  red  goofcbeny,  snf 
the  mulberry.  Thefe  fruits  ihould  be  gathered 
wb'en  in  their  gi^ateft  perfedioni  and  the  largeft 
and  motl  beautifu)  of  them  chofen  for  the  pivw 
pofe.  The  fdtoWing  is  a  receipt  for  maVHigred 
ratafia,  fibe  and  foft.  Take  of  the  black  heart* 
cherries  14  lb.  black  cherries  4  lb.  rafpberries  aad 
Itrawberriefl,  of  each  3  lb.  Fide  the  fruits  ssd 
bruifii  them  ;  in  which  ftate  1st  them  cominue  tt 
hours  *J  prefs  out  the  julCe ;  and  to  every  pint  of 
it  add  ^  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fugar.  Wbentht 
fugar  is  diffolted,  run  the  whole  through  the  fil- 
tfating  bagi  and  add  to  it  3  quarts  of  clear  proof 
fpitit^.  Then  take  of  cinnamon,  4  ounces ;  ft 
macci  one  ounce ;  and  of  cloves,  two  4ram$.  Bniii^ 
thefe  fpices)  put  them  into  an  alembic  vrttha  gaM 
of  eleau' proof  fpirits  and  two  quarts  of  water,  lai 
draw  off  a  gallon  with  a  bn(k  fire.  Add  as  mod 
of  (his  fpicy  fpirit  to  your  ratafia  it  will  fendfril 
agi«0able  to  your  palate ;  about  one  fourth  isM 
ttfual  proportion.  Ratafia  made  according  totU 
above  receipt  ii  of  a  very  rich  flatour  and  eies«| 
colO<ir.  Some,  in  making  ratafia,  fuflef  the  e^ 
|>re<red  juices  of .  their  fruits  to  frrmeht  fctfni 
days :  by  this  means  the  vtrjofity  of  the  ratafii  i 
iiKSreafed  j  but^  at  the  fame  time,  the  elegant  11*^ 
TOur  of  the  fruits  is  greatly  ditriiniihed.  Tbett- 
f^v9i  if  the  ratafia  is  defired  ftrongor  or  more  ^ 
nous,  it  may  bt  ddne  by  adding  rfxore  fptrilt  n 
the  expreffed  juice  y  by  which  means  the  Mm 
of  the  fruili  ftiay  be  pi^ferved,  a«  we^l  as  the  M 
tafia  rendered  ftronger.  '  It'is  alfo  i  method  wffl 
fome  to  tie  the  fpides  in  a  linen  b^,  and  fuifm| 
them  in  the  ratafia.  But  if  this  method  b  iMt 
it  Witt  be  necefTary  (o  augment  the  "qunnthf  of  w 
rit  firft  added  to  the  exprcflfecJ  jtiice.-  There  is  m 
great  d^erenoe  in  the  two  niethods  of  adding  tU 
^iceSf  except  tfcat  by  fufpertdiHg  them  hi  the  » 
tdfin  the  liquor  is  rendered  lefe  tranfparcct. 

I.    DlSTILLATioif     OF      COMMoft      RATAfl* 

Take  of  nutmegs,  g  ounces;  bitter  almonds  lofc 
Liibon  fugar,  9\h,  amb^^reafe,  teft  grains:  ipfcj 
thefe  ingredients  tliree  days  in  tern  gallons  of  0m 
proof  fpirit,  and  filter  through  a  flannel  bag  W 
wfe.  The  nutmegs  and  bittet  almonds  rnuil  ^ 
bruifedj  and  the  ambergreafe  rubbed  with  the  LH 
bon  fiigar  in  a  riiarbTe  mortar,  before  they  are  iff" 
feUed  in  rte- fpirit.   . 

3.     DiStlLLATIO!!    OF    DEt,    pit   f"**^' JjJ 

TAFf  A.  Take  chert-ies  and  goofeberries,  of  W 
30  lb.  mrillieiTies,  7  lb.  rafpbefries,  f 6  lb.     nci 

^.  ^..  ~ -  -0  ,  ^^^^^  clean,  bruife  them,  and  let  them  ^"^ 

clofe'veflVl  1  aftet  which  draw  off  a. gallon  with  a  'hours  j  but  do  not  fiiffer  them  to  ferment.   M 
-'      '  '  "      "^  '"'" mit  the  juice^  aiid  to  every  pint  add  3  ounces  o 


gefltle  fire,  and  dulcify  vith  fine  fugar.  This  cor- 
dial  IS  greatly  efteemed  abroad,  but  is  not  fo  well 
known  in  this  tountry. 

Xii.  DlSt-ILLATION  OF  OKAN^E  WATER.  TafcC 

of  the  yellow  part  of  frefh  orange  peel  five  pounds  5 
clean  proof  fpirit,  10*  gallons  i  water-  two  gal- 
lons :  draw  off  ten  gallons  with  a  gent!e  fire. 

xiii.  DiSTiLXAtfoH  OF  RATAFIA.  Ratifia  is 
a  liquor  prepared  from  different  kind^  of  fruits* 
and  is  of  different  colours  according  to  the  ffiiitii 
v(ta.  Of  red  ratafia  \\itre  are  three  kinds,  the 
fme,  the  dry  or  fliarp,  and  the  cownr.on.  The 
fr^iiti  moft  propci*  for  making  red  ratafia,  ar^  the 
black  heart  cherry,  the  common  red  cherry,  the 
blAck  cherry,  the  mery  or  honey  cherry,    the 


fugar.  When  the  fugar  is  diffolved,run  tt  throop 
the  filtrating  bag,  aiid  to  evefy  5  pmti'  oHiQ^ 
pdd  4  pints  of  clean  proof  fpirit;  with  the  law 
proportioft  of  fpirit  drawfc  frotn  the  fpjc«*  ^  ™ 
forgoing  compofiiion.  , 

xiv.  Distillation  oF  ros  sOlI^.  •  u  .* 
the  herb  called  Kai  5d/fi,  picked  dean,  4»>J^ 
namon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  of  eadi  3*  ooiicejh 
marigold  flowers,  1  lb.  cartway  feeds,  ten  oo» 
ces;  proof  fphril,  ten. gallons^  w^er,  3  g^'W" 
Dillil  with  a  pretty  ftrong  fire,  till  the  f»«oj!^ 
pin  to  rife.' 'Then  take  bf  liquorice  toot  flioea 
balf  a  pound ;  raifins  ftoned,  «lb.  red  ftunoers 
^half  a  pound  s  di^ft  thefe  three  days  mtwc^ 
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ef  irater;  tlien  ftrain  out  the  clear  liquor,  in  whicu 
diflbhre  3  lb.  of  fine  fugar,  and  mix  it  with  the 
^Nrit  drawn  by  difti Ration. 

X9.  Distillation  or  usquebaugh.  Take 
BBtmetrs,  cloves,  and  cinnamon »  of  each  two  oun 
o»;  the  feeds  of  anife/ caraway,  and  coriander, 
of  each  four  ounces ;  of  liquorice  root  fliced,  half 
a  pocmd.  Bniife  the  feeds  and  fpices ;  and  put 
Afm,  together  with  the  liquorice,  into  the  ftill 
i  with  II  gallons  of  proof  fpirits,  and  two  gallons 
rf  water.  Diftil  with  a  pretty  bri(k  fire  till- the 
hmts  begin  to  rife.  But,  as  foon  as  the  ftill  be- 
fins  to  work,  faften  to  the  nofe  of  the  worm  two 
ounces  of  Engliih  faflfron  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  that 
theliqnormay  run  through  it,  and  extraft  all  its 
tindore;  and  frequently  prefs  the  faffron  with 
your  fingers.  When  the  operation  is  iiniflied, 
.  flolcify  with  fine  fugar. 

•  DISTILLATORY,  adj.  [from  JifiiL]  Be- 
koging  to  diftillatton ;  ufed  in  diftillation.— Be- 
Idet  thofe  groffer  elements  of  bodies,  fait,  fuU 
Ipfcor  and  mercury,  tngredjents  of  a  more  fubtile 
ptore,  extremely  little,  and  not  vifible,  may  e- 
fape  at  the  jundures  of  the  dtjiillatory  vettels. 

♦DISTILLER,  n.f.  [^m  Jifiii,]  i.  One  who 

Eftifes  the  art  or  trade  of  diililling.— I  fent  for 
it  of  fait  to  a  very  eminent  diflUhr  of  it.  BoyU. 
%  One  who  makes  and  fells  pernicious  and  in- 
Ismmatory  fpirits. 

Ml.)  DISTILLERY,  ti .  /.  the  art  of  diftilling 
rady  and  other  fpirits.  This  art  was  firft 
■ought  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Spain,  a- 
bwt  A.  D.  1 150 :  they  learned  it  of  the  Afrivan 
Ifoor^  who  had  it  from  the  Egyptians  j  and  the 
Egyptians  are  fatd  to  have  pradtifeil  it  in  the  reign 
^the emperor  Dioclefian,  though  it  was  unknown 
^the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  See  DistiL- 
MTioM  and  Fermentation. 
'(1.)  DiSTiLLEHY  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place 
^fere  a  diftiller  carries  on  his  bufinefs ;  and  we 
tey  here  notice  a  few  things  neceffary  to  be  at- 
Jtaded  to  in  the  eredion  of  a  diftillerv',  and  in  the 
Jfttftice  of  Distillation;  from  which,  though 
.*t  more  particularly  point  to  the  procefs  for  com- 
Jj^  fpirits,  the  general  procefs  may  be  under- 
wxl  For  redifying  and  diftilHiig  compound 
Jwds,  a  fmaller  ftill  is  known  to  make  a  cleaner 
Jjd  better  liquor  than  one  that  is  larger ;  and  one 
«oat  half  a  hogftiead  gage,  oyer  and  above  a 
tod-breadth  depth  from  the  edge  or  top  of  the 
wD,  is  reckoned  the  moft  convenient  fize  for  a 
..|toderate  trade.  The  ftill  fhould  be  placed  in 
«me  building  feparat^  from,  but  nearly  adjoining 
to  the  dwelling  houfe  or  fhop,  to  prevent,  as  much 
•«  poffible,  any  hazard  which  may  arife  by  fire, 
to  which  all  fpirituous  goods  are  liable;  and 
^ch  can  only  be  extinguiftied  by  a  woollen  Wau- 
wtorcaipet,  drenched  in  water,  caft  upon  the 
nine.  The  work-houfe  ought  to  be  of  i'uch  a 
«« as  that  the  ftill,  worm-tub,  and  pump,  may 
™i  conveniently  for  working ;  and  alfo  that  the 
jnts  which  are  to  be  diftil  led  may  lie  at  hand  for 
^Ti^S  the  ftill ;  as  well  as  the  empty  velFels,  tubs, 
*J*»  and  other  utenlils  properly  belonging  to  the 
J*Jlljn-  trade.  The  floor  ihould  be  laid  with 
'*^acl  ftones  or  flags,  having  a  defcent  to  carry 
"•»  a  the  wafli  from  the  ftill,  the  tot  liquor  from 
Vol,.  YII.  Part  U. 
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the  worm-tub,  and  other  occafional  flops  by  wafh- 
ing  caflcs,  &c.  which  will  keep  the  floor  t:lean« 
It  is  abfolutely  necefiary  that  there  be  plentv  of 
water  (whether  hard  or  fofl  it  matters  not)  where 
the  punip  is  funk,  both  to  keep  the  worm-tub ' 
conftantly  cool,  and  to  make  up  the  goods  to  their 
proper  ftrength,  as  well  as  all  other  purpofes. 
The  ftill  flioUid  be  placed  upon  brick  work,  ha- 
ying an  ajfli  hole  aboujt  1  feet  in  length,  9  inches 
in  breadth,  and  about  i  foot  to  inches  high ;  when 
the  iron  bars  upon  which  the  grate  is  to  reft  muft 
be  fixed  in  the  brick-work,  and  the  grate-door 
placed.  The  brick-work  fhould  be  railed  about 
one  foot  above  the  iron-grate,  that  the  fire  may 
have  room  to  play ;  having  it  inlaid  with  hearth 
mch-tiles  or  fire-brick,  well  faftened  with  fuch 
mortar  as  will  abide  the  fire.  A  floping  place,  or 
hole,  muft  be  left,  for  conveying  the  Imoke  into 
the  flue  and  round  the  ftill  into  the  chimney ;  and 
the  flue  muft  be  carried  up  a  convenient  height, 
to  draw  the  fmoke,  and  carry  it  off.  The  ftili- 
cock  ihould  projed  through  the  brick-work,  fo  as 
the  wa(h  may  be  conveniently  run  off.  The  brick- 
work fhould  be  exa<*tly  round,  and  as  high  as  the 
upper  nails  of  the  ftill,  floping  from  the  flame,  left 
any  liquor  boil  over,  and  wlU  plaftered  and  co- 
vered all  round  with  coarfe  canvas,  to  keep  the 
fire  clofer  in,  the  wall  from  cracking,  and  the 
Avork-man's  clothes  from  injur)'.  The  worm-tub 
ihould  be  placed  very  near  the  ftilU  upon  a  ftrong 
wooden  trame  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  the  tub, 
(which  ftiouW  be  6  or  8  times  the  capacity  of  the 
ftill,)  fo  that  every  ftave  may  reft  firmly  upon  the 
frame,  the  better  to  fopport  the  great  weight  of 
fuch  a  quantity  of  water  as  may  be  necefiary  to 
keep  the  worm  at  a  proper  coolnefs.  This  frame 
ihouldf  be  of  fuck  a  heigfht  ae  to  admit  tJtie  cans  or 
veflels  for' the  fpirit  b€ln]f  €«fily  placed  at  the  low- 
er end  of  the  worm!  The  Upper  end  of  theworm 
muft  be  placed  fo,  that  the  arm  of  the  ftill-head 
may  go  into  it  without  difficulty,  and  (hut  in  fo 
clofe  as  -to  be  eafiiy  luted.  Where  cold  water 
cannot  be  conveyed  into  the  worm-tub  at  its  bot- 
tom, ib  as  to  force  the  hot-water  out  through  a 
pipe  near  its  top,  a  wooden  gutter  about  4  inches 
fquare  infide,  roa^  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
worm-tub,  reaching  from  top  to  bottom,  on 
which  two  fides  muft  reft,  and  the  other  two  op- 
pofite  fides  left  about  3  inches  (horter ;  and  by 
making  the  cold  water  from  the  pump  fall  into 
the  top  of  this  gutter,  the  hot  water  will  be  forced 
up  to  the  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  tub,  while  the 
cold  water  defcends  and  comes  out  at  the  two 
fliort  fides  of  the  gutter.  The  pump  muft  be  pla- 
ced near  the  worm-tub,  with  a  fpout  or  cock  as 
high  as  to  anfwer  the  top  of  the  gutter,  and  ano^ 
thcr  fpout  lower  for  drawing  w^ater  for  other  pur- 
•pofes.  In  order  to  have  a  large  fnpply  Df  water 
tipon  any  emergency,  without  the  trouble  ot 
pumping,  it  will  be  proper  to*have  a  large  back 
fet  upon  a  ftronp:  frame,  to  command  the  worm- 
tub,  having  a  lai-gc  brafs  cock  communicating 
with  the  ftill,  &c.  It  will  alio  be  of  advantage  to 
have  a  good  middlofizcd  prefs,  fteadily 'fixed  in 
a  comer  of  your  ftill-houle ;  having  a  very  ftrong 
bed  or  place,  in  which  the  goods  to  be  preffed  are 
put,  and  five  or  fix  hair-cloths,  fomcwhat  broader 
than  the  prefs,  to  be  put  betwixt  every  layer  of 
^^  ^Digitized  by  CjOOg4^r. 
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^der*berHc8,  cheiTies,  rafp-bcrriw,  or  any  other 
ihing*  which  are  to  be  pit  lied.  We  need 'not  fifl 
our  jMiges  with  an  enumeration  of  the  other  arti- 
fcles  and  veffels  necellkry  for  a  diftillery,  as  they 
will  readily  fuggeft  thcmfelvcs  to  the  ingeniouB 
jiiftiller.— Before  (;harging  the  ftilU  a  pafte  ought 
ito  be  prepared,  made  oqe  half  of  ^anilh  wheat, 
and  the  other  half  of  rye-nieal,  bean-meal,  or 
wheat-fiour,  beat  up  with  water  to  Iheconllftence 
pf  aa  ordinary  pafle  for  jbaking^  With  this  pafte 
the  arm  of  the  ftili-head  uiii  worm  nuift  be  luted, 
^8  wdl  as  the  junaures  of  the  body  and  head  of 
|he  fti\\ ;  and  a  part  of  it  Qi<f^  be  kfipt  to  repair 
or  iill  up  any  cracks  in  tlie  luling  whiph  may  take 
place  during  tJie  operation.  When  a  new  ftill  is 
iet  up,  it  (liould  be  ftllcd  within  3  or  4  inches  of 
the  Inim  with  water,  with  a  peck  of  wheat4)ran 
put  into  it ;  and  the  head  put  on  and  faftened  by 
means  of  a  wooden  bar  fixed  betwixt  the^hcad  of 
the  ftill  and  fomc  beani  or  lentil,  to  prevent  its 
moving  by  the  force  of  dift illation ;  after  which  a^ 
bout  3  gallon  cans  may  be  drawn  off  by  diftiUa- 
lioia,  which  will  cement  all  the  najls  and  joints  of 
the  ftill,  and  make  it  fit  for  the  ftrongeft  proof  fpi;. 
tits.  If  the  fpirits  to  be  diftilled  be  proof  goods, 
which  they  ought  to  be,  and  which  may  be  known 
by  the  continuance  of  the  bltbs  upon  the.furface 
when  a  fmail  quantity  is  shaken  lu  a  ^lafs  pliiajl, 
they  will  yidd  a^out  tworthirda,  (lefs  or  more  ac- 
l^ording  to  theiir  original  iircngth,)  which  may  be 
made  proof,  or  to  what  ftrength  or  weaknels  may 
be  wanted,  by  adding  fpring  or  river  water  j  and 
It  may  be  obferved  as  to  diftilling  in  general,  that 
fiU  double  ^oods  coming  from  t^  ftill,  clear  proof 
and  wHhout  fs^ntSy  mj^y  be  m^de  up  yrith  liquor, 
to  that  quantity  the  Idll  wa^  at  tiril  charged  with : 
but  if  hngle  goods  a^Q  lordei^di  one  part  and  a 
half  more  of  water  maf  "be  added.  Great  care 
and  attention  is  neceflary  to  keep  at  firft  a  mode- 
rate, and  throughout  an  equrf  fire,  till  the  goods 
are  nearly  run  off  when  it  may  be  llirred  a  little. 
When  the  quantity  of  goods  drawn  pff  amoiuit  to 
about  tyvq  thirds  of  what  was  at  firft  put  into  the 
ftill,  the  iplofeft  attention,  by  frequently  tafting 
the  goods,  will  be  necefl'ury,  left  any  of  the  faints 
Jhould  f\it\  in  among  tli<?  liquor,  which  would  give 
it  a  difagrppable  tafte.  The  faints  may  be  kept  in 
-a  veflel  for  the  putpofe  until  there  be  a  fuflScient 
tiuantity  for  diftilling  again,  and  converted  into 
iuich  goods  as  may  be  thought  moft  prc^T. 
Goods  win  be  greatly  improved  by  throwing  into 
i|ie  ftilli  when  cha^^ed,  about  6  ounces  c^  bay 
ik\t  to  '^ery  ten  gallons  of  fpirit,  and  fo  in  pro- 
portion U>  the  quantity  of  ipirits,  lefs  or  more; 
^d  by  this  me^ns  the  goods  will  better  cieanfe 
ihemielves  and  fbparate  fro:n  their  phlegmatic 
|>arts,'  au9d  the  fpirits  fo  dcphlegmated  wiU  afcend 
and  coiiiij  over  much  deancr  and  &ner  in  diftilla* 
iion.  If  it'lie  r•^Ul^lte  to  diftil  any  goods  which 
do  not  amoiiiit  to  one  half  o^  one  third  of  what 
the  ftill  win  work,  one,  two,  or  three  cans  of  wa^ 
tt*r  niay  be  ^dded»  y^hjch  will  prefeiye  ^e  ftiil 
from  damage  £  and  though  the  goods  will  thus 
f  un  longer  thai  when  the  ftill  is  charged  with  full 
sroof  fpirits,'  the  goods  will  be  cleaner  and  finer; 
ijnly  they  will  require  proportionabiy  lefs  water 
fn  making  them  up.  At  every  new  charging  of 
|he  ftill,  all  the  9ld  pafte  or  luting  lliould  bu  care- 


fully {craped  off,  4eft  it  Should  make  the  aev  low 
ing  aack,  or  keep  it  from  plying  fo  clofe ;  and 
the  worm  ihould  be  thoroughly  walhed,  left  aov 
thing  may  have  acoidently  got  into  it,  which 
would  be  very  dai^erout.    Compound  Q;>iriUwitt 
be  greatly  meliorated  by  infilling  the  ingredients 
of  which  they  are  to  be  made  in  the  fpirit  for  i 
night  before  they  are  diftilled ;  which  fpiht  mut 
cover  the  ingredients,  and  muR.  be  roeafured  and 
included  in  the  quantity  intended  for  charging  thp 
ftill.    Great  care  ihould  be  taken  that  qo  gieaft^ 
tallow,  Ibap,  or  any  other  unduous  mattery  get 
or  fall  into  any  of  the  veftels  into  which  thegoofU 
may  come,  £6r  it  would  greatly  injure  their  proofi 
and  though  they  were  <ii  the  highcft  ftrength,  ! 
would  make  them  £aU  as  fiat  as  water*  Toooiudi 
gautioa  cannot  be  ufcd  ki  bringing  liglited  can* 
dies  or  torches,  into  a  diftillery,  as  fpirhs  are  ear 
lily  fet  on  fire.— To  prefenre  the  ftrength  and  fla^ 
vour  of  goods,  the  cons  into  wluch  they  run  fnm 
the  ftiil  fljKHild  be  allovi'ed  to  hll  up  to  a  mark  of 
four  or  five  gallonst  and  then  emptied  iato  the ; 
calks  where  .they  are  to  be  kept,  and  if  the  nuor 
ber  of  cans  or  quantity  of  goods  be  noted,  it  wii 
fave  trouble  in  making  them  up  to  thtir  fcrenl 
ptx^ortions,  as  may  be  required,    in  dukifyio; 
Koods.  the  quantity  of  fugar  intended  to  be  put  ia 
ftioula  be  diilblved  in  one  or  two  -caas  of  the  wa»  | 
ter  with  which  the  goods  are  to  be  made  up,  tar ; 
king  care  to  bruife  all  the  lumps,  and  to  llir  it  \ 
well  vfi  the  caiis  y  after  whi|:h  it  may  be  emptied ! 
into  the  goods,  and  the  whole  well  mixed  togt>  ■ 
ther.    "^Vhen  the  goodfi  are  piade  up  to  the  quaiK 
titv  and  quality  intended,  fuch  as  are  proof  vi^ 
without  any  art  or  compqfttion,  fettle  ai.d  bec<xr.e 
fine  and  clear  within  one  or  two  days  at  moft; 
|>ut  fuch  as  are  below  pfoof,  will  take  a  loDgtr ; 
tune,  in  proportion  to  their  diiuiaution  of  ftren^ 
in  becoming  fine  or  faleable.    For  Geneva,  or 
ftrong  waters,  to  every  hpgihead  put  4  or  5  one* 
ces  of  alum  powdered  fo  as  to  go  Uiroughacosrie 
hair  fieve,  firft  mixing  it  in  3  01*  4  gallons  cf  the 
goods )  and  having  ftirred  it  well  till  Uie  alum  isdi^ 
Iblved,  It  may  be  mixed  with  the  wiiole  quaotit)> 
by  drawing  off  a  few  cans  from  the<:aik  and  put* 
ting  it  in  again :  and  the  Geneva  will  thus  beccmt 
clear  in  one  Jay,  and  the  other  in  1  ©r  3  davi. 
When  the  procefs  is  finifticd,  the  goods  ftould  W 
fct  on  a  ftillyon  or  pair  of  guntrees,  in  order  to 
their  being  drawn  Off;  leaving  the  bungs  of  the 
calks  open,  till  t^ey  become  fipe  asd  fit  for  u^c; 
after  which  the  bungs  piay  be  put  in,  but  not  too 
hfU*d ;  and  a  plug  hole  ought  to  be  made  in  apitK 
per  place,  with  ft  plug  put  flightly  in,  to  give  ^eflt 
when  any  goods  ane  di*awn  odff.   'It  is  a  vulgar  er* 
ror  to  fuppofe  that  good^  are  materially  injured  or 
weakened  by  the  bungs  being  left  open  j  forwheie 
there  is  any  quantity  of  goods  of  any  tcierable  bo- 
dy or  ftrength,  they  repeive  n^  xnanner  of  injury 
from  it,  but  mellow  and  clear  more  and  more  by 
having  proper  vent  either  by  the  bung  or  a  plugi 
Goods  may  be  made  deeper  or  lighter  coloureJf 
by  dulcifying  with  brow-ner  or  finer  fugar.    And 
as  all  compion  goods  bear  a  low  price,  theyafC 
always  fweetened  with  the  cheapeft  brown  fugars 
which  commonly  make  them  of  a  deep  amber  co^ 
lour ;  and  thjs  has,  by  long  cuftom  and  ufege,  (9 
|jrcvai!:d  with  ^hc  pppubce,  that  goods  cf  a  I'ght- 
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«r  edlban  occafioncd  by  their  being  dulcified  with 
finer  fugar,  are  generallr  lefs  efteemed.  ^Tien  goods 
Irtely  diftilled  are  to.  be  drawn  off,  that  which 
lies  next  the  cork  wilJ  be  lofe  clear  or  fine,  accord- 
ing as  the  gooch  have  lam  longer  or  (horter  time  f 
It  will  thcrefon*  bf  proper  to  fct  ft  afide  Ull  what  i 
Is  prefently  wanted  is  drawn  off*  after  which  It 
may  be  put  hi  at  the  bung^-hole,  and  it  will  fettle 
in  a  Httlc  time.  When  any  ftandard  or  other 
calks  are  near  run  oat,  or  to  be  emptied  ot  drawn 
off,  alT  the  bottoms  fhould  be  drawn  inta  a  fepa- 
TRtc  can,  and  two  or  three  gallons  of  water  put 
into  the  cafk  to  waih  it  out,  which  firft  wrifhings 
nwy  ^P^^  in<^?  the  veflel  Where  th^  faints  are 
kept ;  after  which  the  can  of  bbttoms  may  be  put 
feto  a  flannd-  bag  or  fleere,  known  among  difliU 
leni  by  tbe  name  of  Hippocrates's  bag  j  and  if  the 
bag  will  hold  it  all  at  once,  fo  much  the  better. 
The  firft  runnings  of  the  bag  will  be  foul,  till  all 
the  porous  parts  of  the  bag  are  filled  up  with  the 
fcdiment  that  ts  amongft  the  bottoms  of  the  cafks  f 
therefore  when  the  gpods  run  fine,  the  veflW  firft 
put  in  may  be  takeii  away,  and  a  clean  one  fct  to 
recme  the  fine  fpirits ;  and  when  the  bag  is  near* 
lynin  out,  the  firft- funnings  which  were  foul^ 
may  be  put  again  into  the  bag,  which  may  be 
•  «ft  hangftw  as  long  as  any  goods  run  from  it, 
when  the  fediment  may  be  cafl  away.  The  goods 
tlins  filtered  will  be  as  good  atxl  wholefome  as  a- 
l«f  of  the  reft;  but  the  bottoms  of  fine  goods, 
which  are  much  more  valuable,  miift  be-  filtererf 
through  blottinr^  paper,  folded-  in  four  parts,  one 
part  or  leaf  to  be  opened  funnd  wife,  and  made 
opaWe  to  receive  what  it  will  hold  of  the  bottoms 
iwng  put  into  the  upper  part  of  a  large  tin  ftm- 
n«! :  which  wiB  filtre  off  all  the  goods  from  the 
fcAment. 

•piSTILMENT.    «./.    [irom  dijfll:]    That 
wnjch  IS  drawn  by  diftillation  ;  that  which  dfops. 
A  word  formerly  ufed,  but  now  obfolete.— 
npon  my  fbcure  hour  thy  uncle  flole. 
And  m  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pom* 
The  leperoufl  dtfl'd^rnt  Shak. 

•  DISTINCT.  aJj.  [Mfiinaus,  lJAm.^  i.  Dif- 
ferent 5  not  the  fame  in  number  or  in  kind.— BeU 
jarmm  faith,  it  is  idolatry  to  give  the  lame  wor* 
Jh;p  to  an  image  which  is  due  to  God  :  Vafquez 
fajth,  It  is  idolatry  to  give  di/iina  worfhip :  thcre- 
«^f«»  jf  a  maa  would  avoid  idolatry,  he  muft  give 
jooe  at  all.  .WZJ^^^^^/.— Fatherhood  and  pvo^^v^ 
V^^rtSfflna  titles,  and  began  prefently,  upon 
A^m  s  death,  to  be  in  SflinB  perfons.  Locke,  'a. 
JJifferent ;  being  apart,  not  conjunft. — The  in- 
tention  was,  that  the  two  armies,  which  marched 
^together,  fhould  afterwards  be  diftina.  Claren- 
y^'^Msxi  have  immortal  fpirits,  capable  of  a  plea- 
lure  and  happinefa  diflina  from  that  of  our  bodies. 
'«W«jf.  3.  Clear;  hnconfufed.— 
-^,  Heav'n  is  high, 

™gn  and  remote,  to  fee  from  thence  diflina 
£ach  thing  on  earth.  Miiion. 

4.  Spotted ;  variegated.— 
-^.  Tempefluous  fell 

His  arrows  from  the  four,  fold  vifagM  four, 
A^«5  with  eyes ;  and  from  the  living  wheels 
-Dj/fia^  alike  with  multitude  of  eyes,       MUtgn^ 
«•  Marked  out:  fpecified.— 


}    ■         o  1  f 

Dominion  hold 
Over  all  living  things  that  move  on  th'  tAti^ 
WTierevcr  thus  created  ;  for  no  place 
Is  yet  diflina  by  name.  Miltom 

(t.)  *  DISTINCTION.  If.  /.  [di/tinaio,  Ijrtin.} 
ii  Th6  adt  of  difcerning  0T)e,as  pre^able  to  thcr 
other. — 

In  the  wind  and  tempeft  of  fortune'*  froivi!^ 
Dinftinaion^  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan^ 
!Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away.  Shake/* 
a.  Note  of  difference.  3^  Honourable  note  of  1b^ 
periority.  4.  That  by  which  onediiiers  from  aj 
Dother. — This  faculty  of  perCqjtiOn  puts  the  </i/i 
tivaion  betwixt  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  iqfe-* 
riof  parts  of  matter-  Loekf,  $,  Difference  iiegard^ 
ed ;  preference  or  negleft  in  icomparifoa  witb 
fomethlng  elfe.— 

Maids,  womn»,  v'ves,  without  diflinaidn  fell  \ 
The  (weepi-ng  delogc,  love,  comes  on,  and  co* 
vers  all.  DrfdeHi 

6.  Separation  of  complex  notion*.— 
This  fierce  abridgment 
Hath  to  It  circum-ftantial  branches,  Whiiifh 
D'tflinHhn  fhould  be  ricbin.  Sbakef.  Cyrhb* 

^.  Drvifion  into  different  part8.*-The  difiinRion  tS 
tragedy  into  adls  was  not  known  ;  or  if  it  were^- 
it  is  yet  fo  darkly  delivered  to  ts,  that  we  cannot 
make.it  out,  Dryden.  8.  Notation  of  difference 
between  things  feemingly  the  fame.— The  mixture 
of  tftofe  things  by  ipeech,  ^hich  by  nature  are  di* 
vided,  is  the  rhothef  of'  all  error  i  to  take,  away 
therefore  that  error,  which  cont'ufion  breedeth# 
difiinaion  is  retjuifite.  Hooker* — Lawfitlnefe  cannot 
be  handled  without  limitations  aod  diftinaionj.  Ba-* 
con.— from  this.  d'tflinSion  of  real  and  apparent 
good,  fomc  diftinguifh  bappinefs  into  two  forts, 
real  and  imaginary.  Norris,  9.  Dtfcemment^ 
judgment. 

(2.)  DrsTiNCTion,  in  logic,  is  an  affettiblagtf 
of  two  or  more  words,  whereby  disrate  ttiingi^ 
or  their  conceptions,  are  denoted^ 

•  DISTINCTIVE,  adj.  Ifrom  djflina.']  U  thaA 
which  marks  diftm^ion  of  difference.— 

For  from  the  natal  hour,  difiinSi^ue  names, 
One  Comm'on  right  the  great  and  lowly  claim0# 

Pope* 
4*  Having  the  power  to  diHinguifh  and  difcem  % 
judicious. — Creduloud  and  vulgar  auditors  readily 
"believe  it,  and  the  more  judicious  and  dyiinai^^ 
heads  do  not  reject  it.  Brown, 

•  DISTINCTIVELY,  adv.  [from  diflinaive.} 
Particularly ;  not  conftifedly. — 

I  did  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate^ 
Whereof  by  parcels  fee  had  ibmething  heard. 
But  not  diflinafvrfy.  Sbak* 

•  DISTINCTLY,  adt^.  [from  diflina.^  i.  Not 
confufedly ;  without  the  confulion  of  one  part 
with  another.-— To  make  an  echo  that  will  report 
three,  or  four,  »or  five  words  diflinaiy^  it  is  requi* 
fite  that  the  body  pcrcuflBng  De  a  good  diftanco 
off.  Bacon,    4.  Plainly ;  clearly. 

The  objeft  I  could  firft  ^flinSly  vie*r. 

Was  tall  ftraight  trees,  which  on  the  waters 

flew.  Dryden, 

— After  the  light  of  the  fun  was  a  little  worn  off 

fny  eyes,  I  could  fee  all  the  parts  of  it  diftinaly* 

Bbb»  by 
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by  a  glimmerinp  reflection  that  played  upon  them    guiJA.] 
from  the  furfaee  of  the  water    ytddi.cn. 

*  DISTINCTNESS.  ».  /.  .trom  dijHna.]  i. 
Nice  lobfervation  of  the  diDerence  between  diffe- 
rent things. — The  membranes  and  humours  of  the 
eye  are  perfectly  pellucid,  and  void  of  coicur,  for 
the  clearnefs,  and  for  the  diJlinSnffs  of  viliL?n. 
Kay.  3.  Such  feparation  of  things  as  makes  them 
eaiy  to  be  it-parately  obferved. 

do  *^  r»  DISTINGUISH,  -v.  a.\diJlinguoy  La- 
tin.] I.  To  note  the  diverfity  of  things.— Rightly 
to  dijlin^uijh't  is,  by  conceit  of  the  mind,  tofe  ver 
thing-s  different  in  nature,  and  to  difcern  wherein 
thev  tiiffer.  Hooker.  2.  To  feparate  from  others 
by  Tfome'  mark  of  honour  or  preference. — They 
dtjiinguijb  my  poemji  from  thofe  of  other  men,  and 
have  made  me  their  peculiar  care.  Dryden* — 
Let  us  refolve  that  roll  with  ftridteft  eye, 

Where,  fafe  from  time,  diftingui/h*d  adions  lie. 

Prior, 
3.  To  divide  by  proper  notes  of  diversity.— Mofes 
diftingul/hes  the  caufes  of  the  flood  into  thofe  that 
belong  to  the  heavens,  and  thofe  that  belong  to 
the  earth,  the  rains,  and  the  abyfs.  Burnet,  4.  To 
know  one  from  another  by  any  mark  or  note  of 
difference. — 

We  have  not  yet  been  feen  in  any  houfe, 

Nor  can  we  be  d\flingu*J})  d^  by  our  faces, 

For  man  or  mafter.  • .       SbaK 

-^By  our  reafon  we  are  enabled  to  dillingwjb  good 
from  evil,  as  well  as  truth  ti'om  falfehood.  Watt* 
y  To  difcern  critically ;  to  judge. — 

Sweet,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 

Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit ; 

Nor  more  can  you  dijlingwjb  i^i  i  man^ 

Than  of  his  outward  (hew.  Sbak. 

6*  To  cooftitute  difference;,  to  fpecificate  ;  to 
make  different  from  anotbcr.-^St  Paul's  Epiflles 
contain  nothing  "fy^X  pojntsof  Chriilian  inftrut^Ion, 
amongft  which  b)^  feldotn  fails  to  enlarge  on  the 
great  ^ndJiflingulfi^mg  doctrines  of  our  holy  reli- 
gidnV  LoeJii,        '  I 

(a.j  *  7tf  D,»sTiNGUisH.  T.  ».  To  make  dif- 
tindion;  to  find  dr  fliew  the  difference. — He 
would  warily  difiingwjh  between  the  profit  of  the 
merchant  and  the  gain  of  the  kingdom.  Cb'ild^s 
Di/e»  on  Trade, — The  readers  muff  learn  by  ail 
mcsLm  to  di/fingui/b  between  proverbs,  and  thofe 
polite  fpeeches  which  beautify  converfation.  Swiji, 

*  DIS  riNGUZSHABLE.  adj.  [from  dt/iwguijh  ] 
X.  Capable  of  being  diftinguiihed  \  capable  of  be- 
ing known  or  made  known  by  notes  of  diverfity, 
— The  adting  of  the  foul,  as  it  relates  to  percep- 
tion and  decihon^  to  choice  and  purfuit,  or  aver- 
lion,  is  dlftlnguijhable  to  us.  Hale,-^l  fhall  diitri- 
bute  duty  into  its-  principal  and  eminent  parts, 
diftipguiJhabU  as  they  relate  to  God,  our  neigh- 
bour*  and  ourfelves.  Gcrvenwient  o/jhe  Tongue, — 
A  limple  ideff,  being  in  iilelf  uncomppuncjed, 
contains  nothing  but  one  unifor^m  appearance, 
or  conception  in  the  mind,  and  i^  not  difthigwjh' 
able  into  <liff<?rent  ideas.  Locke,  a.  Worthy  *  of 
note ;  worthy  of  regard. — I  wou!d'endeavour  tliat 
my  betters  Ihould  feek  ine  by  the  merit  of  fome- 
\M\x\^  diftinguiJhubUi  inftcad  of  my  feeking  them, 

•  DISTINGUISHED,  part.  adj.  [from  dljlln* 
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Eminent;  tranfcendent ;  extraordinary.—. 
Never  on  man  did  heav'nly  favour  (hine 
With  rays  foUrong, difiinguffi'dsind  div;ne.  Pope. 

*  DIS TINGUJSil&R.  /I./,  [from  di/iingtajb.] 
I.  A  judicious  obferver;  one  that  accurately  diu 
ccms  one  thing  from  another.— If  writers  be  juft 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  II.  they  cannot  deny 
him  to  have  been  an  exa^  knower  of  maokiDd, 
and  a  perfed  dtjl'tnguijber  of  their  talents.  Drjien. 
%,  He  that  feparates  one  thing  from  another  by 
proper  marks  of  diverfity  — Let  us  admire  the 
wifdom  of  God  in  this  difimgwjhtr  of  times,  and 
vifible  deity,  the  fun.  Brown* j  Vulgar  Errours, 

*  DJSTINGUISHINGLY.  adv.  (f^om  di/fyh 
gtii/bifig.]  With  diftindtion  ;  with  ibme  mark  of 
eminent  preference. — Some  call  me  a  Tory,  be- 
caufe  the  heads  of  that  party  have  been  dijiittgtdfih 
ingly  favourable  to  me.  Pope. 

"  DISTINGUISHMENT.  «./.  [from  di^'m. 
guijh.]  Diltindlion  ;  observation  of  difference.r- 
To  make  corredions  upon  the  fearchera  reports, 
I  confidered  whether  any  credit  at  all  were  to  be 
given  to  their  d'tjlinguijhmenu.  Graatnt. 

*  To  DISTORT.  V. a.  [diftorttuy  Lat]  i. To 
writhe;  to  twift;  to  deform  by  irregular  mo- 
tions.— 

I  fee  her  tafte  each  naufeous  draught, 

And  {o  obligingly  I  am  caught ; 

I  blefb  the  hand  from  whence  they  came. 

Nor  dare  difiort  my  face  for  ihame.  Swift. 

1.  To  put  out  of  the  true  dire<^ioh  or  poRure.— 
With  fear  and  pain 

Dijiorudy  all  my  nether  ihapc  thus  grew 

Transform'd.  ilC//«». 

— Wrath  and  malice,  envy  and  revenge,  do  dark- 
en and  dUlori  the  under  (landings  of  men.  7//^^ 
fon.  3.  To  wreft  from  the  true  meaning. — Soom?- 
thiog-  mufk  be  diftorted^  befide  the  intent  of  the 
divine  inditer.  Peacbam  on  Poetry. 

(i.)-*  DISTORTION.  «,/.  Uijiortio^  Latin.] 
Irregular  motion  by  which  the  face  Is  writhed,  or 
the  parts  difordered. — 

By  his  dijlortions  he  reveals  bis  pains ; 

He  Uy  hiii  tears,  and  by  his  fighs  complains.  Prior. 
— lo  England  we  fee  people  lulled  afleep  with  fo* 
lid  and  elaborate  difcourfes  of  piety,  who  would 
be  warmed  and  tranfported  out  of  themfclvcs  by 
the  bellowings  and  dijlortiom  of  cnthufiafm.  Ai' 
difon. 

(a.)  Distortion,  in  anatomy,  is  when  any 
part  of  the  human  body  remarkably  deviAlis 
from  its  natural  fliape  or  pofition.  Diftortions  of 
difierent  parts  may  arife  from  an  original  defcd 
in  the  formation,  as  well  as  from  vanour-  difcafes. 
Sometimes  a  terrible  diftortion  in  the  fhapc  of  the 
whole  body  has  arifen-  merely  from  carelefl'ntfs 
and  ill  habits.  Winllow,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  gives  a  very  re- 
markable account  of  a  lady  of  quality,  whom  he 
had..known  to  be  perfedly  ftraight  for  feveral 
years;  but  who  taking  afterwards  to  a  fedentary 
courfc  of  life,  got  a  cuftom  of  dialling  herfelf  very 
care'efsly,  and  of  leaning  as  flie  (at,  either  Ibr- 
wards  or  to  a  fide.  It  was  not  many  months  be- 
fore Ihe  found  it  painful  and  troublefome  to  ftaod 
or  (it  upright ;  and  foon  afterwards  (he  found  aa 
inequality  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back-bone. 

Alarms 
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AUhscd  ai  tliUy  flie  cpnfulted  thegefttteman  who 
fjxft  the  accouDt.  To  prevent  the  increafe  of  the 
Budady,  he  ordered  her  to  wear  a  particular  fort 
of  jiuops  inftead  of  ftays^  and  had  a  pad  •f  a  pro* 
per  fize  appli^ :  but  thia  was  foon  oegleded ;  and 
tbe  confequeoce  wasy  that  in  a  IkUe  time  the 
bad;  bone  became  more  and  more  crooked,  afid 
at  length  bent  itfelf  Edewife  m  two  contrary  di* 
ndaoia9f  fo  aa  to  reprefent  the  figure  of  the  Ro- 
man S ;  and  the  lady,  ftill  refufiog  to  take  the 
proper  meafiires»  loft  a  fourth  part  of  her  height ; 
and  continued  for  the  remainder  of  her  tife^  not 
only  crcjoked  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to 
right)  but  fo  oddly  folded  together,  that  the  firft 
of  the  falfe  riba  on  one  fide  approached  very  near 
(he  creft  of  the  00  ilium  on  that  fide,  and  the  vif-- 
coa  of  the  kiwef.  belly  became  ftrangely  pufbed 
out  of  their  regular  places  to  the  oppoiite  fide. 
The  ftomacb  itfelf  was  fo  ftrongly  compreffed, 
that  whatever  (he  f wallowed  feemedto  her  tafall 
into  two  feparate  cafvities. 

•  To  DISTRACT,  v.  a.  part.  paj.  diftraBed; 
ViacntiY'difiraght  $  and  £omei\aiei  difirad.  [di/- 
tnausy  Latin.]  .  i.  To  pull  different  ways  at 
0Dce.*-Tbe  needle  endeavours  to  conform  unto 
the  meridian^  but  being  dlflraQed^  driveth  that 
way  where  the  greater  and  powerfullei  part  of  ibe 
earth  is  placed.  Brown,  a.  To  feparate ;  to  di«. 
f idc— 

•  -~Bf  fea,  by  fea. 

— Moft  worthy  fir,  you  therein  throw  away 

The  Ibfolute  folditerihip  you  have  by  land ; 

Diflraa  your  army,  which  doth  moft  confifl; 

Of  war-mark'd  footmen.  Sbak* 

3.  To  tarri  from  a  fingle  diredion  towards  vati- 
ouspointSi — If  be  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of 
the  obferver,  he  hopes  to  difiraB  it  by  a  multipli- 
city of  the  obied.  South.  4.  To  till  the  miud 
with  contrary  contideiiations ;  to  perplex ;  to  con- 
found; to  harafs. — While  I  fuller  thy  terrors  I 
tOi  difiraaed,  P/alTm.-^ 

it  would  burft  forth  ;  but  I  recover  breath. 

And  fenfe  difiroS  to  know  well  what  1  utter. 

Mdton. 
—He  pofleflfes  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind,  not  af- 
flifted  with  violent  paflions,  or  difiraSed  with  im- 
moderate cares.  Jitf^i*— If  our  ienfe  of  hearing  were 
a  thoufand  times  quicker  than  it  is,  how  would  a 
perpetual  tjoife  diftraQ  us  \  We  ihould,  in  the 
quietefl  retirement,  be  lefs  able  to  Ikep  or  medi- 
tate than  in  the  middle  of  a  fea-6ght.  Locke,  5. 
To  make  mad;  properly,  by  un  unfett4ed  and  va- 
grant fancy;  but  popularly,  to  make  mad  in 
whatever,  mode. — 

Better  I  were  diflraBt 

So  (hould  my  thoughts  be  fever'd  from  my  griefs, 

And  woes,  by  wrong  imagination,  lofe 

The  knowledge  of  tbemfelves.  Sbak, 

—She  was  unable  in  ftreng^b  of  mind,  to  bear  the 
Srief  of  his  difeafe,  and  fell  diflraSed  of  her  wits. 
^fofi—You  (hall  find  a  difiraQed  man  fancy  him- 
fclf  a  king,  and  with  a  right  inference  require  fuit- 
ahlc  attendance,  refped,  and  obedience.  Locke. 
•   DISTRACTEDLY,  adv.  [from  difiraa.l 

Madly;  frantickly.— 

Methought  her  eyes  had  croft  her  tongue, 
Tff  Ihe  did  fpeak  in  ftarta  diftraa^Mj.       Sbak. 
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*  DKTRACTEDNESS.  n.  f.  [from  diftraa.^ 
The  ftate  of  being  diftradled ;  madnefs. 

*  DISTRACTION.  «./  [difiraaio,  Latin.]  r. 
Tendency  to  different  parts ;  feparation. — 

While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 
His  power  went  out  in  fuch  dtjtraaions  as 
Beguil'd  all  (pies.  Sbak^ 

2.  Confufion ;  ftate  in  which  the  attention  ia  c^ 
ed  different  ways* — 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  foch  difiraaion  s 
NoifeXo  confus'd  and  dreadful:  joftUng crowds, 
.That  run  and  knew  not  whtthen  Drjden0 

r-What  may  we  not  hope  from  -htm  in  a  time  of 
quiet  and  tranquillityf  fince,  during  the-  late  d^ 
tr^aiottit  he  has  done  ib  much  for  the  advantagtt 
of  our  trade  ?  Addifon^s  Freeholder*  3.  Perturlni^ 
tk>n  of  mind  ;  violence  of  fome  painful  paffion.*— 
The  irafcible  paffionsi  fellow  the  temper  of  tb^ 
heart,  the  concupifcible  i/i;^r<i^A7i7J, .  the  crafis  of 
the  liven  Bro^txtn^-^Tht  diftraaioH  of  the  children, 
who  iaw  both  their  parents  eicpinog  together, 
would  b^ve  noelted  tbe  hardeft  heart,  TaiUr.  4. 
Maduei^;  franticknefs ;  Idfs  of ^  l^e.  wits.;  vagraor 
cy  of  the  mind. —  '  - 

So  to,  mad  Pentheus  double  Thebes  -apueafv 
And  furies  howl  In  his  diftempelr!d  carps  :  ■[  . 
.Oreftes  fo,  with  Uke  difiraSiioti  toft,  ,    .., 

,Is  made  to  fly  his  mother's  angry  ghoft.  ff/iJIer^ 
— Commiferate  all  thole  who  labour  under  ,-a  fet- 
tled dijlraaiont  and  who  are'ftiut  out  from  all  the. 
pleafures  and  .advantages  of  humap  commerce'. 
Atterbury,  5.  Difturbance :  difcord;  difference 
of  fentiments. — The  two  armies  jay  ;qui€t  ne»r 
each  other/  without  improving  the  confulion  and 
diftraaion  wHich  the  king's  fca:ee»were  too  mnch: 
inclined  to*  iC/(i/vxi//o^.         i  .. 

*  DISTR ACTIVE,  adj.  [from  dijraa.]  ,  Cau-^ 
ftng  peifpleiity.— ' 

Oft  grown   unmindful  through  dijirafiive 
cares, 
I've  ftretch'd  my  arms,  and  touch'd  him  una- 
wares. X>rydeti. 
(i.)  -  To  DISTRAIN,  v.  a.  [fi-om  diJiringQ^ 
Lat.]    I.  To  feize ;  to  lay  hold  gn  as  an  iudcui- 
nification  tor  a  debt. — 

Here's  Beauford,  that  regards  not  God  nor 
king,  ..      . 

Hath  here  dtflraitCd  the  Tower  to  his  ufc.  Shak. 
a.  To  rend  ;  to  tear.  Spenfer,  .Not  in  ufe. 

(a.)  *  y©  Distrain,  t.  «.    To  make  Cfizure. 
— The  earl  anfwered,  I  will  not  lend  money  t» . 
my  fuperiour,  upon  whom  I  cannot  dijlram  for 
the  debt.  Camdcn*j  Remains. 

*  DISTRAINER.  «./.  [from  dijrain.]  He  that 
feizes. 

*  DISTRAINT,  fti/.  Ifrom  diftrain.]  Seizure. 
Lia. 

*  DISTRAUGHT,  part.  adj.  [from  dtjraa.] 
Diftraded. — He  had  been  a  good  military  man  in 
his  days,  but  was  then  d^raugbt  of  his  wits* 
Camden*!  Remaim. 

DfSTRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dept.  of 
Maine  and  Loire,  9  miles  SW.  of  Saumur. 

(1.)  *  DISTRESS,  v.f.  [difireffcy  French.]  i. 
The  adl  of  making  a  legal  feizure. — He  would  firft 
demand  his  debt ;  and,  if  he  were  not  paid,  he 
would  ftraight  go^ind  take  a  diftrefs  of  goods  and 
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eattlet  where  be  could  find  them^to  tl>e  valne.    form. 

Quoth  (he,  foine  ix^y  the  ibul's  fea>re 
Ag:iinft  difirej'i  and  forteitore.  HMhras, 

%,  A  compuidon  in  real  adtions,  by  ^'hich  a  man 
is  aflurtd  to  appear  in  court ,  or  to  pay  »  debt  or 
duty  which  he  refufed.  Co<iveL  •  >  Thetbing^ietzed 
by  law.    4.  Calamity  y  miffery  (  misfoittHie.*«- 
There  can  I  fit  alone,  unfeen  of  any 
And  to  the  night tngate'i  complaining  notes 
Tune  t^y  difitifisf  and  record  my  woeev   Sbak. 
o^There  (ha)l  be  flgns  in  tbe  fuoy  and  in  the  moon» 
and  in  the  liars ;  and  upon  earth  difirefi  of  na- 
tipnsy  with  perplexky,  th«  (ca  and  tbe  waves  roar^ 
ir^.  Luke,  XKi.  15. — People  in  aiBidtion  or  dt/lrt/t 
cannot  bt  hated  by  generous  minds.  Clarify, 

(II.)  DisTRKsi,  in  law»  {§  I.  def,  i.)  tbe  di^ 
training  any  thing  for  rent  in  arrear,  or  other  duty 
Hnperforroed.  The  effed  of  this  diftrefe  is  to  com- 
pel  the  party  either  to  reple? y  the  things  diftrain* 
tdf  and  conteftthe  taking,  in  in  adtioi>  of  tr^i- 
pafs  againft  the  dlftrainer ;  or  rather  to  obiige  him 
to  oOBipaiMdand'pay  tbe  ilebt  or  dutv  &'r  which 
he  was  fo  diftrained.  There  are  like  wife  compu)-' 
£>ry  d^ftrefles  in  a^ons,  to  caufe  a  perfon  appear  in 
court;  of  which  kind  there  is  a  diftrefs  peHbnal 
of  one's  moveable  goods»  and  the  profits  of  his 
lands,  for  contempt  m  not  appearing  after  fum- 
ntotis :  there  is  likewife  diftrefs  real,  of  a  perfon's 
immoiFeable  goods.  In  the(e  cafes  none  ihali  be 
diftrained  to  anfwer  fbr  any  thing  touching  their 
freeholds  but  by  the  king's  writ*  Ditlrefe  may 
be  eitRer  finite  or  infinite  2 

I.  Distress,  riNiTE,  is  that  which  is  limited 
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But  do  not  the  moftpoliihed  ttmm  M 
a  (imilar,  a  kmdred  pteafnret  in  the  deep-moo^ 
diftfefies  of  the  well  imagined  icene  >  Here  tixm- 
denvour  is,  to  introdace  wbatciref  is  drevfol  or 
pathetic,  whatever  can  barrow  up  the  feeliB|rs  or 
extort  the  tear.  And  the  deeper  and  more  tngi- 
oal  the  icene  bocomes,  the  more  it  agitates  the  k- 
Yeral  paifions  of  terror,  grief,-  or  pcty^tbe  more 
intenfely  it  delights,  eren  the  moik  poliftied  viadf. 
They  fe^m  to  enjoy  the  Tatioos  and  vivid  «m- 
tions  of  oontendiing  paiftoRs.  They  love  to  hsue 
the  tear  trembling  in  the  eye,  and  to  M  the 
whole  fool  wrapt  in  thriving  fenfations.  Fot  thit 
moment  they  ieem  to  forget  the  fidion ;  and  af- 
terwards commend  that  ejdbrbitioa  molt,  in  whid 
they  moik  entirely  loft  6ght  of  tbe  author,  sad  of 
thetr  own  fit  nation,  and  were  alive  to  all  the  i»- 
uttcrable  vibrations  of  Itrong  or  meltinig  fti^ifaiS- 
ty.  Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  in  the  cootso- 
pUtkm  of  many  forncS  of  dift vefs,  both  inagiiurf 
and  real,  a  gratification  is  feh,  tet  tw  endwrosr 
to  account  for  it,  by  mestioiung  Tome  of  thdfe 
principles,  woven  into  the  web  cif  hnnuB  u- 
ture,  by  its  bcnevoleni  Cicator,  on  wkidi  that 
gratification  depends*  Dr  Akenfide,  with  his  ac^ 
Cttftomed  ftivngth  and  brilliancy  of  ookiuffiag,  d^ 
fcribes  nnd  accounts  for  it  in  the  foUowing  flni> 
ner: 

**  Behold  the  ways 


by  law,  in  ^gard  to  tbe  number  of  times  it  ihaU 
be  made,  in  order  to  bring  the  party  to  a  trial  of 
thea(fUon» 

ft.  Distress,  infinite,  is  that  which  is  with- 
out  any  limitation  being  miade  till  tbe  peribn  ap- 
pears. Tt  is  farther  applied  to  jurors  that  do  not 
jfppeaf :  as,  upon  a  certificate  of  affife,  tie  pro- 
cew  is  venire  facias y  habeas  corpora^  and  diftrefs 
infinite.  It  is  alfo  divided  mto  grand  diflrefs  »nd 
mrd'mary  diftrefs ;  of  theie  the  former  extends  to 
aii  the  goods  and  chattels  that  the  party  has  wtth« 
in  the  county.  A  perfon,  of  conmiun  right,  may 
diftrain  for  rents  and  all  manner  of  fervices ;  and 
where  a  rent  is  referved  on  a  gift  in  tail,  'leafe  for 
life,  or  years,  &c.  though  there  be  no  clanfe  of 
diftrefs  in  the  grant  or  leafe,  fo  as  that  he  has  the 
reveriion :  but  on  a  i^oftment  made  in  fee,  a  diftreft 
may  not  be  t^ken,  unlefs  it  be  exprefsly  referved 
in  the  deed. 

(III.)  Distress,  the  cowtemplatioh  or, 
A  SOURCE  OF  PLEASURE.  On  this  fubjcd  we 
have  a  Very  pleaftng  and  ingenious  eflay  by  Dr 
Barnes,  in  the  Afj:moirs  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
lofophical  Society  of  Manchefter :  VcL  I.  p,  14  {• 
After  remarking  the  fmgular  and  aftonifhing  nature 
of  this  inteHeaual  phenomenon,  and  proving  the 
reality  of  its  exiftence  among  people  of  all  ranks^ 
by  a  variety  of  inft-*Hicc8 :  the  Do^or  proceeds  as 
follows :— **  Cultivation  may  indeed  have  prodn* 
ced  fome  minuter  dtfterences  in  the  tafte  and  feel- 
ings  of  different  minds.  Thofe  whofe  fenffbiiitick 
have  not  been  refined  by  education  or  fcience, 
may  feel  the  pleafiire  in  a  more  groTs  and  brutal 


Of  heaven's  eternal  deiftiny  to  man  ! 
For  ever  juft,  benevolent,  and  wife ! 
Tbit  Virtue's  awful  fteps,  bowe'er  puriiiedr 
By  vexing  fortune,  and  intmliTe  patn, 
Should  never  be  divided  from  her  chafte. 
Her  fair  attendant,  Pleafure.    Need  I  urge 
I'he  tardy  thought,  through  ail  thevanoosrandl 
Of  this  exiftence«  that  tb7  ibftonti^  fool 
At  Ienf(th  may  learn,  what  energy  the  hsad 
Of  Virti^e  mingles  in  the  bitter  tide 
Of  PalTion,  fwellmg  with  diftrefs  and  pain. 
To  mitigate  the  fharp,  with  gradooa  dropl 
Of  cordial  Ph^afure.    Alk  the  faithful  youtk, 
Why  the  cokl  urn  of  her,  whom  long  he  kwd. 
So  often  fills  his  arm  \  So  often  draws 
His  lonely  footfteps,  at  the  filent  homr. 
To  pay  the  movrioful  tribute  of  his  tears  ? 
O !  he  will  tell  thee,  that  the  wealth  of  wa 
Should  ne'er  feduce  his  bolbm  to  forego 
That  facred  hour,  when  fteaGng  from  the  soife 
Of  care  and  envy,  fweet  remenabrance  faotk% 
With  Virtue's  kindeft  looks,  his  aching  faraifc 
A nd  turns  his  tears  to  rapture.    Aik  the  cnw^ . 
Which  fties  impatient  from  the  village  walk 
To  climb  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  whai  &rheb» 
The  cruel  winds  have  hnH'd  upon  the  coaft 
Some  belpleis  bark  :  whilft  facred  Pity  ineks 
The  gcf>eral  eye,  or  Terror's  icy  band 
Smites  their  diftorted  limbs,  or  han«nt  kai^ 

While  every  mother  ctofer  to  her  breaft  

Catches  her  child ;  an^pointii^  wbejethe  wa^t 
Foam  through  tbe  fbatterod  vefiel,  (bricks  akn^ 
As  one  poor  wretch,  that  fpreadsfais  piteonsarttt 
For  fiiccour»  fwattowed  by  tbe  roaring  iiixs^ 
As  now  another,  daihed  agaioft  the  rock* 
Drops  lifelefs  down.     O  deemeft  thon  indcfii 
No  kind  endearment  kcre^  by  natnre  given, 
To  mutaal  tnrory  4iiid  con^Mffion'^  tetf  •' 
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.  K0  f««etly  melting  foftnefs)  wliich  attrads 
O'er  all  that  edge  of  paiDi  the  ibcial  powert^  . 
To  tJiU  the«r  proper  adioB,  aod  their  end  V* 
The  poet  purfues  the  ientiment  in  tlie  iam^  arvU 
Huted  imageij,  (Mcrii^ing  the  ftrong,  bat  plea- 
furablev  fenfaUonB  wfeich  the  foul  feeU)  in  rsading 
the  AifoingB  of  heroes  who  noUy  died  ia  the 
faufe  of  liberty  and  their  country : 
-I  **  When  the  pious  basd 

Of  yeuUiSy  wMo  fought  for  freedoniy  and  their 

firee. 
Lie  fide  by  fide  in  gore.'' 
Or,  io  the  ftroag  movementB  of  indignation  and  re- 
venge againit  the  tyrant,  who  invades  that  liber^ 
fjf  and  enAavee  their  country  \ 
— — — -**  When  Ibe  patriot'!  tear 
Starts  from  thine  eye»  aqd  thy  extended  arm 
In  faitcy  hurU  the  thunderbolt  of  J^ve, 
To  lire  the  impibus  wreath  on  Philip's  brow. 
Or  dafh  Odavius  from  liis  trc^hied  car ; 
Say—Does  thy  iecret  fojiii  repine  to  taite 
The  big  diftrefs  ?  Or,  would'ft  thou  then  ecb- 

change 
Thofe  heart-ennobling  forrows  for  the  lot 
Of  hjffly  who  fits  amid  tlie  gaudy  herd 
Of  mute  barbarians,  bending  to  his  nody 
And  heart  aloft  his  gold-inv^fted  front, 
And  fays  within  himfelf,  *^  I  am  a  k4ng> 
.  And  whefefjsre  Iboukl  the  clamorous  voice  of 

WOf 

intrude  upon  noine  ear  V 
The  fentiment  of  this  charming  and  mm-al  poet  is, 
that  fyna^athetic  feelings  are  virtuous,  and  there- 
fon  pleaiant.  And  from  the  whole,  he  deduces 
this  important  concluiion  ;  that  every  virtuous  e- 
inotion  muft  be  agreeable,  and  that  this  is  ihe 
^ODdion  and  the  reward  of  virtue.  The  thought 
is  amiable ;  and  the  coQclu(ipn  noble :  but  ftill  the 
folution  appears  tp  us  to  be  imperfe<^.  We  have 
already  faid»  that  the,  pjeafure  ariiing  .from  the 
icoQtemplation  of  diitrefsful  icenes  is  a  compound- 
ed feeling,  ariCng  from  feveral  diftiii^  fo^irces  in 
the  human  breaft.  The  kind  and  degree  of  the 
ienfation  muft.  depend  ^pqn  the  various  blend  in^s 
of  the  ieveral  ingredients  which  enter  into  thecom- 
pofition.  Tbe  caufe  affigned  by  Nr  Addifon,  the 
ienfe  of  our  own  iecurity,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
/ome  Oiare  in  the  mafs  of  feelings.  That  of  X>r 
Akenfide  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  fiiU  larger  pro- 
portion. Let  us  attempt  to  trace  fome  of  the  reft. 
There  are  few  principles  in  human  nature  of  more 
general  and  important  influence  than  that  of  fym- 
pathy.  A  late  ingenious  writer,  led  by  the  fa- 
(hionable  idea  of  Amplify ing  all  tbe  jpriugs  of  hu- 
man nature  into  one  fouroe,  has,  in  his  beautiful 
"  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiment-s,"  endeavoured  t<> 
analyfe  a  very  large  number  of  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  into  fympathetic:  y^bration.  Though  it  ap- 
pears to  us  moft  probabfe,  that  the  human  mind, 
like  tbe  human  body,  pon'eiTes  various  and  diilin<$ 
4>riQgs  of  adioa  ao^  of  happinefs,  yet  he  has 
Aowq,  in  an  amazing  diverfuj^  of  inftances,  thi5 
^pw^tion  and  importance  of  this  principle  of  hu- 
f>an  natiiie.  Let  us  apply  it-  to  our  prefcnt  fub- 
;eA.  We  naturally  fympathiae  with  the  pailions 
^  othenf^,.   But  if  the  pafliens  they  appear  to  iiiQ\ 
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rofUy,  and  forgiveaefo  j  if^  «*rifing  iupenor  to  the 
cloud'of  ills  which  covert  them,"  they  nobly  lUod 
firm»  coUei^d,  and  patient ;  here-  a .  itill '  higher 
fource  of  pleafure  opeas  upon  us,  fnom  compJa* 
cencc,  admiratioo,  and  th4t  unalterable  fymp^- 
thy  which  the  heart  fvds  w4th  vhtuous  and  heroic 
minds*  By  the  operation  of  thJa  principle,  w^ 
place  ourfelves  io  their  fituatioo )  we  tee),  as  it 
were,  fome  ihare  of  that  con^ious  integrity  and 
peace  which  they  muft  enjoy. .  lience,  as  be/one 
oblcrved,  the  pleafure  will  vary,  both  as  to  its  na- 
ture ap4  degree,. apt  ording  to  the  fcene  and  cha- 
ra(^^ers  before  us.  The  iiiock  of  contending  ar- 
mies io  the  Beid,-- the  ocean  wrought  to  t£mpe(^, 
afid  covei^d  with  the  wreck  of  Hiattered  ve^els, 
— aad«a  worthy  family  fiiently,,yet.noWy,  bear- 
ipfi:  up  againft  a  multit-ude  of  furrounding  fortows, 
will  excite  very  diXTerent  e^notions,  becaufe  the 
component  parts  of  the  pjeafurable  ieniation  coa*> 
fift  of  very  .different  materials.  They  all  excite 
admiration }  but  admiration,  bow  diverfified,  both 
as  to  its  degree  and  its  cauie  1  Thefe  feveral  in* 
gredients  may  doubt Lefs  be  fb  blended  together, 
t)iat  the  pleafure  Ihail  make  a  very  final  1  part  of 
the  mixed  ieniation.  The  more  agreeable  tints 
may  bear  little  proportion  to  the  terrifying  red  or 
tbe  gloomy  black.  In  many  of  the  inftances  which 
have  been  mentioned,  the  pleafure  muft  arife  chief- 
ly, if  not  iblely,  iroiq  the  circumftances  cr  ac- 
companiments of  the  fcene.  The  fubUme  feelings, 
excited  by  the  view  of  an  agitated  ocean,  relieve 
and  foiften  thofcoccafioned  by  the  4hipwreck^-^ 
And.  the  awe  excited  by  theprefence  of  thousands 
of  meny  Hi(lting  as  with  one  foul,  and  displaying 
magnanimity  and  firmocfs  in  the  moft  folemn  trial, 
tempers  thuie  fenfatipns  of  horror  and  of  paia 
which  would  arife  frqm  the  field  of  battle.  Tbe 
gratification  we  are  attempting  to  account  for, 
depends  a^fo,  in  a  very  coafiderable  degree,  upon 
a  principal  of  human  nature,  implanted  in  it  for 
the  wifeft  ends;  the  exercife  which  it  gives  to  the 
.mind,  by  roufing  it  t&  energy  and  feeling.  No- 
thing is^fb  infupportable,  as  that  langour  and  en* 
nui,  for  the  fuU  e^^prelfion  of  whicb  our  language 
does  not  afford  a  term,  i^ow  agreeable  it  is,  tp 
have  the  foul  called  forth  tQ  exertion  and  fenfibi- 
.lity,  let  the  gamefter  witnefs,  who,  unable  to  en- 
dure the  laifitude  and  iamenefs  of  i  unanimated 
luxury,  runs  with  eagernefs  to  the  place  where 
probably  await  him  all  the  irritation  and  agony  of 
tumultuous  paflions.  Again  it  is  a  law  of  our  na* 
ture,  that  oppofite  paflions,  when  felt  in  fuccef- 
fipn,  and,  above  all,  when  felt  at  the  fkme  mo- 
ment, heighten  and  encreafe  each  other.-  Eafe 
Aiccecding  pain,  certainty  after  iufpenfe,  friend- 
Ibip  after  averfion,  arc  unfpeakably  ilronger  than 
if  they  had  not  been  thus  contralted.  In  this  con- 
iiiA  of  feelings,  the  mind  rifes  from  pafiive  to  ac- 
tive enei^y.  It  is  roufed  to  intenfe  fenfation  j  znd 
it  enjoys  that  peculiar,  exquifite,  and  complex 
feeling,  in  which,  as  in  many  articles  of  our  table» 
the  acid  and  the  fweet,  the  pleafurable  and  pain- 
ful pungencies.  Are  fo  happily  mixed  together,  as 
to  render  the  united  fenfation  amazingly  more 
*rong  and  delightful.  Wc  have  not  yet  mention- 
ed the  principle  of  curioluy,  that  bufy  and  adlive 
power,  which  appears  fo  early,  continues  almoft 


oenot  thbfeof  m/?rf  diitrefft  a^pne5  if,  amidft  the    ^w,,w.,  ,,...>...  «,.t,w..,  .„  w«..;,  wuuiiiiuv^o  ai^iwi^ 
Jcenejpf  calamityi  t*«T  difplay  fortitude,  gene-    uuimpaireJ  fo  long,  and  to  which,  for  the  "wifeft 
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'«nd«,  is  annexed  fo  great  a  fenfe  of  enjoyment. 
To  this  principle,  rather  than  to  a  love  of  croelty, 
-would  w^  afcribe  that  pleafure  which  chHdren 
■fometimes  feem  to  feel  from  torturing  flies  and 
•lefler  animals.  They  have  not  yet  formed  an  idea 
•of  the  pain  they  infliA.  It  is,  indeed,  of  unfpeaJc- 
able  (tenfequenfe,  that  this  pra^ice  be  checked 
as'foon  and  zi  effe^ually  as  poHible,  becaufe  it 
is  fo  ImportaifTt,  that  they  learn  to  connect  the 
ideas  of  p^leaiVire  and  pain  with\the  motions  and 
adtions  of  the  atiimal  creation.  Aiid  to  thft  prin- 
ciple may  we  alfo  refer  no  fmall  ftiare  of  that  plei- 
fnre  in  the  contemplation  of  diftrefsful  fcenes,  the 
•fprings  of  which,  in  the  human  heart,  we  are  now 
endeavouring,  to  open.  To  ciiriolity,  then— to 
fympathy— to  mental  exertion — td  the  idea  of  our 
.own  fecurity — and  to  the  ftrong  feelings  occafioh- 
cd  by  viewing  the  anions  and  paflions  of  man- 
•fcind  in  interefting  fituations,  do  we  afcribe  that 
-gratification  which  the  mind  feels  from  the  furvey 
»of  many  fcenes  of  forrow.  We  have  called  it  a 
plfafure;  But  it  will  approach  towards,  or  recede 
from,  pleafure,  according  to  the  nature  and  pro- 
-portion  of  the  ingredients  of  which  the  fenfation 
^s  compofed.  In  fome  cafes,  pain  WiH  predomr- 
«ate.  In  others,  there  will  l^  exquifite  enjoy- 
ment. The  final  caufe  of  this  conftitution  of  the 
-<human  mind  is  probably,  that  by  means  of  this 
-strong  fenfation,  the  foul  may  be  preferved  in  con- 
tinual and  vigorous  motion — that  its  feelings  may 
be  kept  lively  and  tender— that.it  rtay  learn  to 
■pra^il'e  the  -virtues  it  admires — and  to  affift  thofe 
to  whom  its  fympathy  can  reach — ^and  that  it  may 
thus  be  led,  by  thefe  focial  exerciferi  of  the  heart, 
to  foften  with  compafTion— to  expand  #ith  bene- 
volence— and  generoufly  to  aflift  in  every  c'afe',  in 
.which  affiftance  can  be  given.  An  end  this,. Suf- 
ficient 

•*  To  aflert  et'i*-nal  Providence, 

And  juftify  the  ways  of  God  to  mnn." 
♦7*0  Distress,  v.  a,  f from  the  tioun.]  r. 
To  profecute  by  law  to  a  feizure.  4.  To  harafs'j 
-to  make  miferable;  to  crulh  .with  calamity.— - 
DUirefs  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  wfth 
■them  in  battle.  Deut.  ii.  9.— -I  am  dlflrrjfhdior  thee, 
ray  brother  Jonathw.  a  Sam.  i.  26. 

•  DISTRESSFUL,  adj,  {difirffs  and /«//.]  i.  Mi- 
ferable 5  full  of  trouble ;  full  of  mifery. —  ' 

The  ewes  ftill  folded,  with  diflended  thighs, 

Unmilk'd,  lay  Meeting  in  dtftressful  cnc9.  Pop$. 

^^Dtftrtssful  and  defolating  events,   which  hsvb 

attended  the  miftakes  of  politicians,  ^ould  be 

prefent  in  their  minds.  Watts,    %,  Attended  with 

poviarty. —  ' 

He,  with  a  body  filPd  a  vacant  mind,  ' 

Gets  him  to  reft,  cramm'd  with  dtjlressful  bread. 

Sbok, 

♦  To  niSTRIBTJTK.  t'.  a.  [d-Jlnbuto,  Lat.]  To 
divide  amongft  more  than  two ;  to  deal  out ;  tp 

-<lifpen(ate.—  The  king  fent  over  a  great  Acre  of 
tgentlemen  and  warlike  people,  amor.gfl  whom  h\; 

dlflrihnt^  the  land.  Spenser* — Shetiid  dt^rihtUeher 
•foods  to  all  of  them  that  were  nearcft  of  kindred. 

Judiths  xvi.  14. 

•  *  DISTRIBUTER,  n.  j.  [from  dijiribute.']  Onfe 
who  deals  out* any  thing;    a  difpenfer. — Therte 

•  iwere  judges  and  dijlributers  of  jnftice  appointed 
:for  the  fevcral  parts  of  his  dominions.  Addison  en 
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Italy, ^O^  that  peculiar  matter  out  of  tvhich  the 
bodies  of  vegetables  and  of  animals  arc  formed, 
water  is  the  common  vehfcle  and  dtftributer  to  the 
parts  of  thofe  bodies.  Woodnuard. 

(t  )  •  DISTRIBUTION,  n.  s.[tf:jrihutk,  Lat.] 
Ii  The  a<5t  of  diftributing  or  dealing  out  to  others ; 
difpenfation.— Of  great  riches  there  is  tio  real  ufc, 
except  it  be  in  t-he  Di/fribtttron.  B/zfoo.-— Providence 
has  made  an  equal  difiribution-  of  natural  gifts, 
whereof  each  creature' feverafly  has  a  (hare.  l/E- 
firange. — Every  man  in  a  great  ftation  would  imi- 
tate the  queen  in  the  difirihfuAon  of  offices  in  \\\ 
difpofal.  SvAfl,  a.  Aft  of  giving  in  charity.-^-Let 
-us  govern  our  charitable  ^/>friitf/fo«i  by  this  pat- 
tern of  nature,  and  maintain  a  mutual  circulatioH 
of  benefits  and  ret6m4.  AtUtbury.  3.  [In-fogick.] 
As  an  integral  whdle  Ss'di^titt^ttifhed  into  its  fevc- 
ral parts  bydivificm;  fo  the  word  di/trOmtion  h 
motl  properly  ufed,  when  we  diftinguifh"  a  univer- 
fal  whole  into  its  (bveral  kinds  of  fpecies.  Watiu 

(2.)  DiSTRiBUTioH,  in  archite^ure,  the  difi- 
-dhig>and"dtfpofing  the  leveral  parts  and  piecw 
which  compofe  a  building,  as  th^  plan  dirv^s. 
See  ^VrchitectuR-E. 

(3.)  Distribution,  in  printing,  the  taking  a 
form  afunder,  feparating  the  types,  and  difpofing 
them  in-  the  cafes  again^  each  in  its  proper  cell. 
See  Priktiho. 

(4.)  Distribution,  in  rhetoriei  a  kind  of  dc^ 
fcription,  whereby  an  orderly  divifion  and  enu- 
meration is  made  of  the  principal  qualities  of  the 
fnbjeft.  Paul  fupplies  us  with  an  example  of  tbii 
-kind,  when,  in  the  heat  of  his  indignation  againft 
finners,  he  gives  a  defer iption  of  their  iniquity. 
See  Rom.  iii.  10—18. 

♦  DISTRIBUTIVE,  fl^r.  [fixjm  </^rii&irf^.]  i. 
That  which  is  employed  in  afligning  to  othm 
their  portions ;  as,  diJlfiiMi^e  ju^'icCf  ihA  vthkh 
allots  to  each  his  (bntenceor  claim.— 

If  jnftice  Vill  take  all,  and  nothing  give, 
Jufticc  methinks  is  not  d^rrbutive.  Drjirt* 
— Obferve  the<//^A7^K/rr^juftice  of  the  authors, 
which  is  conftantly  applied  to  the  punifhment  of 
virtue,  and  the  reward  of  vice,  dire<ftly  opjwfite 
to  the  rules  of  their  beft  cfiticks.  Swtft.  a.  That 
which  afligns  •he  various  fpecies  of  a  general  term. 

•  DISTRIBUTI VELY.  adv.  [from  dijiribtdive.] 
I.  By  diftribution.  a.  Singly;  particularly.— Al- 
though we  cannot  be  free  from  all  fin  colleftively, 
in  fuch  fort  that  no  part  thereof  (hall  be  found  itv 
herent  in  us;  yet  dtftributivety  at  the  lea  ft,  all  great 
and  grievous  adual  offences,  as  they  offer  them- 
felves  one  by  one,  both  may,  anjd  ought  to  be,  by 
•all  means  avoided.  Hooker.  3.  In  ^  manner  that 
exprefles  fingly  all  the  particulars  included  in  a 
general  term ;  not  colle^ively.— An  univerfal  term 
is  fometimes  taken  colleaively  for  all  its  particu- 
lar ideas  united  together,  and  fometimes  SJiribit' 
tiffffy,  meaning  eactt  of  them  fingle  and  alone. 
tVaits^s  T.ogick. 

<i.)  *  DISTRICT,  n.f.  Idtftriaus,  Latin.]  i- 
The  circuit  of  territory  within  which  a  man  may 
•be  thns  compelled  to  appearance.  Cowel  *•  ^""^ 
cuit  of  authority ;  province.— His  gotehiors,  who 
formed  thcmfelves  upon  the  example  of  their  grand 
monarque,  pratflifed  all  the  arts  of  defpotick  go- 
pcfrnment  in  their  refpeftive  dijlri^ls,  Aii\i^''^ 
3.  Rtglon  5  country;  territory,-:-  ^^ 
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thofe  AJkias  which  betweta  the  tropins 

frhe  icorchiflg  beams»  diredly  darted,  fry. 

Blatimore* 

do  OtSTRtCT,  $  z.  def.  I.  «.    See  HunoksO. 

•DISTRICnON.  n.f.  [MJIriaifh  Latin.]  Sud- 
dn  diiplay.  A  word  little  ufed.— A  fmile  plays 
with  a  rurprifing  agfeeableoefa  in  the  eye»  hteakfi 
oot  with  the  brighteft  JiJIriaion^  and  fits  like  a 
glory  upon  the  coantenance.  QoUkr* 

(lOOISTftlNdAS,  in  law,  a  writ  (iomnund- 
•log  the  fiieriff;  or  other  oflfioer,  that  he  diftraiu  a 
perfon  for  debt  to  the  king,  dec.  or  fbr  bis  ap- 
feuaiice  at  a  certain  day. 

(2)DisTaiM<2AB  tvaATORBs,  a  writ  direded 
to  the  ihei^,  whereby  he  is  commanded  to  dif- 
traiD  apon  a  iury  to  ^pear,  and  to  return  iflbos 
OQ  tboir, lands*  &c.  for  tion-appeaFsnce.  This 
writ  iAties  for Jthe  (herifF  to  have  their  bodies  in 
eoort;  tScc.  ft  the  retwn  of  the  writ 

•  DISTjRyST.  n./.  [from  the  verb.]  i.  Dft 
pedit  s  IdTs  of  efedil ;  fo6  of  confidence.-^ 

To  Die  reproach  - 
lUher  beloags,  dtfiii/lt,  and  all  difpraife.  Mtlt. 
I.  Safpicjon.;  want  of  faith ;  want  of  confidence 
•ttsmihef.—       .  *    '       ;      .       . 

^      Ton  doobt  not  me;  nor  have  I  fpeot  ihy'blood» 

.To  have  my  faith  no  better  linderftood  i 
' '  Todt  fool's  altove  the  bafeneJs  of  i'^rkjt^ 
Nothing  but  love  epuld  ib^ke  you  fo  uiijuft.  ; 
'    '      .      '  ^  Dnden, 

•  ft  DtsfntfST.  V.  tf.  [dit  Mid  irujt.]  T&  re* 
^wkh  di^dence  |  to  diflitte  hi  t  not  to  truft.-^ 
He  (hewed  himlHf  unto  fudi  as  do  not  ^tw/l 
ten,  mfiom: 

•  DISTRUSTWJL.  tf^.  \J^ruft  and 


I)  1  a 


*  I^iSTURBANCE. «.  /.  [ftom  d^tfr^.]  t.  9ef« 
plexity  ;  interruption  of  a  fettled  fbate.^The  de'« 
nomination  of  money  toncems  trade^  and  the  al> 
teration  of  that  necefrarily  brings  difiurhance  tp  '\U 
L9cke.  %,  Confufion ;  diforder  of  thbughts.-r 
They  can  fiirvey  a  variety  of  complicated  ideas 
without  fatigue  or  iiftvth^nee,  IVatt*  on  iht  Mini* 
$,  Tumult;  vidlation  of  peace. — 

This  mifchief  had  not  then  befal}'n,  •  <, 

And  more  that  ihall  befal :  innumerable 
DUturimncfi  on  earth  thrpvgh  female  fnares*. 

Miitdn^ 

*  DISTURBER.  »•  /•  [frqin  iijur^*]  t.  A  vio^ 
later  of  peace }  he  that  caufes  tumults  and  publick 
dilbrdera.---He  ftands  in  the  fight  both  of  God 
and  men  moft  juftly  blameable^  as  a  needleis  dis-^ 
iUrher  of  the  peace  of  God's  churchy  and  an  0U« 
•thor  of  diflenfion.  tfooi^r^— -Mmi  th4t.make.an  in- 
fult  upon  fociety,  ought  to  be  humbled  as  di/hr* 
•hin  of  thepublick  tranquillkyw  Ad^icm  s.  Vffi 
that  injures  tranquillity ;  he  that  cauJG^s  perturbi^ 
tion  of  mind.t—  r; 

Tw6  deep  enemies^  ( 
Foes  \a  my  reft»  and  my  f v^eet  fleqp^s  difturheru 

^  r#  DI8TURN«  V.  aAdis  and  tifrn^  To  turn, 
df;  totum4ifide.    Not  mule. —    .    . 

He  glad  was  to  dtyhirM  that  furious  Aream 
Of  war  on  us^  that  elfe  had  fwallow'd  them. 

.       .  JOanSijf* 

*  DISVALUATION.  «.  /.  [iiis  ani  valuation.] 
Difgrace;  diminution  of  reputation^-rWhat  can 
be  more  to  the  dhvalmtm  ^f  the  powei-  of  the 
Spamard^ihan  that  eleven  thouiand  B^lilh  ihould 

.  have  aufcfaed  into  the  heiirt  of  his  countriei  ?  Ba^ 
ton,  •        'v  '\ 

f.  To  DISVALUB*  v<  <r»'Ui>  and  ivi/^.]  To  ua-» 


Apt  to  diftruft  s  fufpicious,— CJenerals  often  har-  ^,  ^^,, . 

mar  iffrtt^ml  thoughts  in  their  breafts.  BfiybtU  dervalue;  to  fet  a  low  price  iqmv} 

^0^}»i  Uvp.     ji. 'Not.  confident  $  diffident.-^  Her  reputation  wt|e<^;it^&(V.  " 

The  g^  conruptors  of  dilcqurfe  have  not  been  In  levity.          .     ^M^/if,iMf$Jut:ttfyi^  Mtptm^* 

^f^i^fid  of  themfelves.  Oot>*  ^ftbe  Tokgus,  3*  -^The  tery  fame.prid^  which  prom^  a  maDf>io 

Dimdent  of  hioifelf ;  modeft  j  timorous.—  vaiint  and  overvalue  what  he  iSr  does  as  forcibly 

\ftd  feofe  with  modeft  caution  fpeaks ;  incline  him  to  contemn  and  ^j^t^WTwiiat  he  has, 

ing  nonfenfe  in  fun  vollies  breaks.  Pope.  Gofoerwmmt  9f^^^^^S^* 

^  ^  -  [^'^/o^fr,  French.] 


trai 
,  •  DfStR8sTFUI/LY.  niv.  Ifrom  dytruj(fid.\ 
h  a  aftlhiftful  manner. 

*  *DISrrRUSTFULNE8».*i./-  [from  dijru/ffid] 
"The  (hfte  of  Ueing  difiruftful';  want  of  confidence. 
.  *  DISTURB.  If.  /.  [from  the  verix]  Confufion  i 
tnndtiary'^otion.— 

Mafat  viHthbut  dJmrS  they  tbok  alarmv 
And^n^atitirioveembattelU  MUfon. 

*  To  BiirtritB:  If.  a.  [dj/hirhot  IbwiLatife.]  i. 
^perpl^  i'io  difquiet ;  fo  defhri^e  of  tranquil- 
nfy-4Ie%afliS$  his  own  titonbles,  ami  th«  hap« 
ptod8ofhisnei|h)bours'toyjfirrAhim,  has  work 
ttough.  Coilier'tm  Sniff. -^ 

tfit  youth  with  wants  and  hardibipsmuft  en< 

HI   •^*^»'      " 

notsand  febeOions  mnft  diftt^h  his  age,  PHort   faU.  afimder ;  10.  become  feparate.— While  ^^ny 

^  To  confound  i  taput  ksto  irregular  motions,    particular  member  of  the  publiek  provides  folely 

A'  To  intermpt ;  to  hinder  ]  as,  care  dlfturbs  ftudy«    for  itfelf,  the  ieveral  joints  vf  the  body  politick  do 


*To  DI8VELOPE.  V.4I. 
To  uncover.  DiQ* 

•  DISUNION*^  fr.  j.  [dh  and  (f9.'o«.]  x.  Separp^ 
tion ;  disjun^on^^Rcft  is  mc^  oppofite  to  mo^ 
tion,  the  immediate  caufe  of  disunion.  GianijiUe* 
-^Dhwthm  of  the  cofporeal.priooiplea,  and  the  vi- 
taU  caufethdeftth.:Gr^«i^.— 'Let  not  peace-be  laade 
before  ihn.dijpmon  of  France  and  Spain*  AddU^^ 
:a.  Breach  of  concord. 

.    ( 1. )  •  ri?  DISUNITE,  -tx  n.  Idu  and  hji^^]  •  u 
Toii^iVtei*  to  divide*—      - 

The  beaft  they  then  divi^cy .and  dhunite     • 

The  ribs  wKi  Umbs.  Pi^^^g  Odyffiy^ 


s.  To  part  friends  or  allies. 
(«•)  *  To  Disunite.  ^^«.  Wfi  and  Mnltt:\ 


To 


J:  To  turn  pfif  -from  any  direflion :  with  from. 

Thisisnotufual.— 

h  ofr^times  may  Aieceed,  fo  as  perhaps 
«ial|  griiw^  hfan,  if  1  ^1  not ;  and  dmurh 
Hw  iimidft  cotthfels/row  their  deftinM  aim. 


Separate  and  dmnite^  and  fo  become  anable  to 

fupport  the  whole.  South. 

•DISUNITY, «./  idh  and  iwiV>]   A  ftate  of 

adual  fepacation.— i}i/iw/(7  is  the  natural  property 

of  matter^  which  is 'nothing  elie  but  an  infinite 

congeries  of  phyfical  nion^ds.  }fJ^ri^r\c^a> . 

Ccc  dbyXjT0Og^^j3^ 
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*  DTSUSAGE.  fi.  f,  \^dis  and  nfaf^e.']  The  gra- 
dual ceflation  of  ufe  or  cuftom, — ^They-  cut  off 
prefently  fitch  things  as  might  >  be  extinguiihed 
'•w'ithout  danger,  leaving  the  reft  to  be  abolilhed 
by  difuCag'  through  traS  of  tinne.  Hooker, 

*  DISUSE,  n.f.  [//ijand  wyj-.]  f.  C^ffaiion  of 
•tife ;  defu^ttide ;  want  of  pra^rce.-— The  Hifuje  of 
the  tongue. is  the  bnly\effedual  remedy  againft 
thefe.  Addi^ff%  G'nardinn.  a.  Ceflation  of  cuftom- 
— That'oWigfattofi  wpkjrt  the  lands  did  not  prefcribe 
or  come  into  difufefh&.  by  fifty 'confecutife  years. 
)^rhiitbnot. 

'*to  DistTSft.  TJ'.  tfJ  W>«fllfl  1^.]  i.  To  ceafe  to 
Jhiakenfeijft — 

'  ^  "1^8  la\<f ,  thd'  cOflon*  rfow  diverts  the courfe : 
*'  Aift  natt»yt*ft  i«ftituteift' yet  in  force, 
•'  UFn^rfrtctelKd,  though  iiifu/d.  ^    DrydenU  FableS. 
••    '•'•Pnarftt'in  afm8</i^«jV,  mvefts  hie  Kinbs  de^ 
cay'd.     '   •  •  .  .    Orydtn. 

*«i.  To  difstedoftort^  vtith  from  ott^}  mofo  pro^ 
"ptrly  frofft, —   .    .    .    ,    , 

Difu/e  veie/rom  the  queafy  pain-  • ^ 

Of  being  beloT*d  and  lotmg.'i  Don^e. 

rfe'  fhaH  hfe  troops  for  f.^hting  Md»  pnraiire. 
'  • '  Difus^d  to  toils  and  triumphs  of  the  war.  uryd. 
*'  *  To  DISVdUCrt.  "v.-ai  [dU  arnd  'v&ieSJi  To 
deftroy  the  credit  o^^  W>  contradidl:^--Br^r5r  letter 
he  hath  -writ  halh  di/vmitb'd  ariother;  Sbahtf, 
,  .'•DK^rtaTTBD.  Jtdj.  Uti^txdwk]  Depf>ired 
•  f)f  the  wits  J  mad  (  diftrafted .    A  word  not  tn  ufc- 

*'    She  rtii  awiny  ^one ;'  " 

'     Which'  when-  they  heard,  there  was  not  one 
•'   ' But  hafted  after  to  be  gone, 
•  Ab  ffie  bad  be^  drfwimd.    Drafhn*j  Nympbid* 
■  * DIT.  n,f. {dkht^  Dutch]  A  ditt^  ;  a  pofm\ 
a  tune.    Ohfolete.— 

-'  -  ^  No  bird  but  did  bet  fhrffl  notes  fweetly  fing; 
No  fong  but  did'cdntfldn  a  lovely  ditp  ^Fairj  Q, 

*  DITATION:*./.  [dimus^  Latin.]  The  a^l 
"Of^fnritWn^fr^Thofe  eaftfifrti  worfliipfiere  Intbnd 
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the  top,  one  at  tbe  bottom*  and  l  feet 'deep;/  if 
this  means  each  fide  has  a  flope,  which  is  of  gmf 
advantage ;  for  where  this  is  negleAed,  and  the 
ditches  dug  perpendicular,  the  fides  are  always 
waOiin^  down;  beiides  in  ^  narrow  bottomed 
dkch,  if  catfl^  get  down  iQtOrit>  they  csonqt  Hand 
to  turn  ithcmfelves  to- crop  the  qtjick  :  but  vihm 
'  the  ditcht  is  fotfr  feet  wide,  ^it  fhouU  be  two  and 
a  half  dnep  \  and  whet%  H  is  five  feet  wide»  it , 
thould  be  thiaK  deep.)  and  fo  in  proportion. 
'  /3.>1>itCH,  or  Fosss.    See  foftTiPiCATfon. 

(4.)  niT£H<WATBIU  SeC  WaTEKi   SxiCIIAMlt- 

..  *  7d  DircH.i>,  n»  [from  tlv»  noun,]  To  make 
a  ditch.~I  have  employed  «iy  tifpe,.befidesi^i^ 
ing^  ni  <finiibing  jeny  trayelFtf  ^itvifi*'    •      I 

i    *  jblTCH*DEL»VEftEIK  aJj*,  \diuk  W^delhtg^ 

Brought  forth  in  a  djich. —  ...  ..<  r„.   .   f 

Finger  of- Binh-ttraii^ted.'lHLbef         ik.ih* 

.  .  /)/^^^<Vrwf r'i'by  ^  drab-  Sbaf^^pmh 

*  DITCHgR,  »./.  Ifrom  diuh.'^  One  wha4^ 

Pitches.-*-      /  .        T  .       .'     .  .^j*»  » 

¥oii  merit  new-em|)loyBBe2»t«  da^iri  ;  •     ^ 

Our  thatcher,  diuber^  gard'(iCT,  baily.  Swifi* 

\  DITGHFORD,  aviUagc  k  ^W.qrcefterih.  iicar 

•Campdcfk  >        »■/  ..  ,^^ 

DITFURT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  SfJJ* 
«bhy>.;be)onging  t«  tWe&bbey-  ^irQP^^H^^*  * 
miles  NE«  of  QutH)Hogboi<gR  H'    •  r-   ■     ,     r 

,(u)  ♦  DITHYRAMBXCK^  .mi\ ^IfithjlTif^^i 
Latin.}  Wildj^eoth«fiafti6k.r*    ^vA  \...t\:' 
v     •  Pindar  does  new  words  and  figures  roil 
.  D(|Vn  his^impetsods  dSfij^rambiS^tidt,  Cmley» 
(*.)•♦  DiTfi^Y'ftAMCKK.  «./  I.,  A  fong  it  bo- 
•potirofBawhitf  l.jn  wljich  apcigntly,  and  no# 
among  the  Italians,  tbe  diftradion  of  e})riety  is 
.imitated.  ♦.♦A«»jr  pbem.j^ritteir^tth  wiWnefcand 
-wothniBArkf.. 

'  (^v)  JDiTlCYiLA«rBrc9t.£iy8  Pr,  Bumey,  gate 
-bhth  t«  oramatfc.repreii^ations,  and  are  as  ai»- 
iicientsaatheworibip-of  Bacchus  in  Greece.  TbcR 


#d  Yather  hOmage  than  diliHiont  thtf  bleffed  virgin  [h  Httle  doubts  but  that  the  cjeremonies  of  bis  toff- 
comes  in  the  form  of  poverty.  HnfL        -  *  '  teries  «ave  rife,  to  the  ppmp  and  illufiohs  of  the 

(>0  *  WTCH.fi./  [die,  SaVcon  ydHk,  Erfe.] 


fave  nie.  to  tne  pprnp 
tbeatfew  Many. of  the  moft  fplendid  exhibttiont 
upon  the  ftage  for  tbe  eotcrtainnient  of  the  people 
of  Athens  and  Rproc,  being  peffbrmed  mm  the 
feftivals  of  Bacchus,  gate  .  occafion  toW  c^l- 
iftg  all  thirf?  that  w.ere  employed  ki  tl^m^  whe- 
ther for  firtging^  dancing,  o]r/e^ing»  ^f^rmwU^f 
Ba»iBt«v  S^tiext^Tticlei  . 

ClTHYk AMBUS,  in  ^ncieftt.gbetiji:*! 
in  bonaiir  jrfcBaccbjif,  JfuU  of ,^ran6)c^^  M  oocli- 


^  A  trench  cut  in  the  ground  ufuaUy  between  fields. 
'  *— Sonte  aflced  f&t  manors,  others  for  nacres  that 

lay  convenient  for  them  j  that  he  would  poll  down 
* -his  fences,  ffnd  level  his  diubts^  Arhutbnotj"^ 

' Sodden  the  ditthes  ^well,  the  meadows  fwim. 

'    '•  •  Tbamfan, 

4;  Anjr  long:  natroW  feceptatle  of  water:  uM 
'  ibmetimes  of  a  fmalhTiter  in  comtempt.^ — ^In'the 

•gi^t  plagues  t\v&te  were  feen,  in  divert ViffAtti .:  cAl  rage.    Thisipoctry  owe§  i\ft  V"^i^9.Pff^' 

and  low  grounds  about  Londoti,  mmy  tcads  that.iapii  talhe  ftas^tMt  of  w«».«!  «s  Wl  7^  *^  ^ 
'  h^  tails  three  ihchf:' long.  Bacfm,    3*  TJe^moat-l  quite  exploded^  biif  delicatfliT^a^pucd,  to  guide 

with  which  a  fortrefs  iff  furrounded--The^fi!£iJ'5,    ambiie%ain  .the  ditjiyraa>bi9  i!np«t1)9(i^y»  which 

fuch  ^8  they  wei^,  were  altogether  dry,  and  eafy-i  is  indulged  only  m^plea^lng  ilighta.    Horace  and 
•  to  be  p^niVd  over.  KnolUs.    4.  Ditch  is  ufed,  in    Ariftbtle  tell  us,  that  the  ancientf  ^aw  the  nauae 

compofition,  of  any 'thing  worthleft,  or  thrown 
•   away  intJ  ditChes.^l^Dor  Tom,  when  tbe  foul 

fiend  rages,  eats'co^dung  ^r  failets,.  fwallows 

the  old  rat,  2ind  the  dttcS-dog,  Shakfsptiire* 
^      (a  )  DiTCrt,  (5  r,  defi  1.)  is  »  common  fence 
*'  in  mairfli^s,  or  «ther  wet  land  wheK  thet«  ar?  tio 

hedges.    They  allow- thefe  ditches  fijt  feet  wkle 

afamrt:.  high  way^  that  are  broad;  and  againft 
.  *  commons^,  five  feet.  But  the  common  ditches  a- 
-  bout  inclofureSf  dug  at  the  bottofti  of  the  batik 


on  which  the  quick  is  raifedy  are  3  feet  wide  al^r . 


of.ditbyyaWbiitf  to.thpfe.rerfei  whcreiji  noncol 
the  cohimon  rules  or  mcalurea  were  ^dbierro. 
Air  we  have*  i*>w  no  temains  of  the  ditbyraaobiis 
of  the  aadents,  w€i  cannot  fay  laudiy  what  their 
meafure  was.  .  •    »  .         .    .   •  ,    ^ 

DITKIRCHE2<1,  a^fcewn  of  Germany,  m  tfte 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine»  a«d  deftoraje  of 
Treves,  on  thel^ho,  i^T  mllw  W*  of  tfetijar. 

DlTSMANDDBlF,  a  jtown  of  Gmftaiiy, « th« 
aichduchy  of  Auftfia,  %  miles  S-  9&$€hratteotaal. 


DITMARSEN,  a  country  fit'uated  «car  the 
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iWtict  betwen  the   Elbe  and  the  Eydcr.     TIic 
ckief  town»are  Metdorp  and  Lunden. 

DITOMBIO,  a  river  of  Piedmont,  which  rifea 
ft  milei  N£.  from  the  Orta,  palies  through  the 
Novarefe,  aod  divides  into  two  mersy  the  AlboAa 
and  the  Go^a.  / 

DITONf,  IB  naufic*  an  iaterval  comprehending 
tiro  tones.  Ttie  proportion  of  the  founds  that 
fann  the  ditone  is  4 : 5,  and  that  of  the  femidi- 
lone  is  5 :  6, 

DITRIGLYPH.    See  Architictu^e,  Tn^x. 

DITRIHEDRIA,  in  OHnecalogr,  a  geaus  of 
Spin  with  twice  three  fides^  or  fix  planes;  being 
formed  of  two  trigonal  pyramids  joined  bafe  to. 
hiief  without  any  intermediate  column.  See  Spar. 
The  fpecies  of  Ditrihedria  are  diftlnguiihed  by  the 
different  figures  of  thefe  pyramids. 

(1.)  •  DITTANDER.  «.  s.  The  iame  with 
pcpperworL 

U.)  OiTTAUDBR.    See  Lebidivm. 

(i.)  *  DITTANY.  ff./.|<CffiWwK#,i;.at.]  D^- 
^«y  hath  been  renowned  for  many  ages*  upon 
the  account  of  its  fovereign  qualities  in  medicines. 
It  is  generally  brought  over  dry  firom  the  t^evant. 
ICWfr.— Vii|iril  reports  of  dktan^t  that  the  wiid 
goats  eat  it  when  they  are  ihot  with  darts.  Mon*s 
AttHdote  agamfi  Atheismu 

(».)  DiTTAMY,  BASTARD,  R  fpeClfiS  of  MARRU* 
BIDM. 

(3.)  DiTTAMY  OF  Crete.     See  Orjgavum, 

W3. 

{4.)  DiTTAWY,  WHITE.     ScC  DlCTAMNt/S. 

DITTERBACH,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  m  the 
circle  of  Chrudim,  7  miles  SE.  of  Politzka. 

DITTESHAM,  a  village  N.  of  Daitmouth.. 

*  DITTIED.  adj.  ifrom  dkty  ]  Sung;  adiqited 
to  mufick. — 

He»  with  his  foft  pipe,  and  finooth  dittkd 
feng. 

Well  knows  to  ftill  the  wild  winds  when  they 
roan  x  Milton, 

DITTLAKEN,  a  tovn  of  Pruffiat  3  miles  S. 
oflnfterburg. 

DITTO,  in  books  of  accounts,  ufually  written 
D^i  figniies  the  afiareiBentioned.  The  word  is 
fonupted  from  the  Italian  dift<h  ^  the  faid.-"  as 
in  our  law.phnUe,  ^  the  (aid  premifles,"  meaaing 
the  fame  as  were  )^re  mentioned. 

(1—4.)  DITTONT  the  name  of  5  Eiylini  vil- 
}^9f  Tiz.  I.  in  Bockinghamihire,  %  miles  from 
WiDdfor:  a.  in  Kent,  £.  of  Mating:  3.  jn  Lan- 
pfliire,  between  Liverpool  and  Wanjngton:  4. 
w  Wilts,  W.  of  Wilton;  and, 

00  DiTToifi  HfOMO,  in  Suiry*  Mvo  milep  fropi 
Atngi^on. 

•UITTY.  #./  [dkhtf  Dutch.]  A  poem  to  be 
wog.--Although  we  lay  altogether  afide  the  con- 
fitesdoB  of  Muy  or  matter,  the  very  harmony  x>f 
Munds  bemg  framed  in  due  fort,  and  funded  from 
the  ear  to  the  fpiritual  fapuhies  of  our  fouls,  is, 
^7  a  native  pyiflapce  and  efficacy,  greatly  availr 
»le  to  bring  to  a  pcrfea  temper  wWoevcr  is 
V*or  trouble*  Hmker^-r- 

_         Being  yofi^gi  I  friipi'd  to  the  harp 

Many^  ^ngjjfc  4/<r»  }ovely  well,  . 

4oo.gavet)ie,^9ligiKeaaMpful  ornament,  Siwk. 
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The  Syrian  damfiHa  to  lament  bis  fate. 
In  am'rous  ditties^  all  a  Summer's  day.    Mihon* 
— They  will  be  ligUing  and  tinging  under  thy  in- 
exorable windows  lamentable  ditties^  and  call  thee 
cruel.  Dry^n* 

( I.)  DIU,  an  IQand  of  Afia,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
at  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,.  near 
the  S.  coait  of  Gttzerat,  in  j^Iiodooitan,  belonging* 
to  the  Portuguefe.  It  ii>  about  3  oiiles'long,  aad' 
one  broad. 

(«  )Diu,  a  town  in  the  above  .idand,  (N^  i.) 
large  and  wdi  buiit,  with  churches  and  other 
ftrudures  of  marble  and  freeftone.    It  is  fortified; 
and  had  .formerly  a  very  flourifliing  trade,  but  ;t 
is  now  moftly  removed  to  Surat.    It  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  lies  180  miles  W.  by  $.  of  Surat,  and 
aoo  N  W.  by  N.  of  Bombay.   I^on.  70.  5.  £.  Lau 
ao.  45-  N. 
(3.)  Diu  Head,  or  )  a  cape  of  Hindooftan,  oa  ^ 
(3.)  Di u  Point,     >  the  coaA  of  Guzcrat.  Lon. ' 
69.  53.  £.  Lat.  30. 46.  N. 
DIVA.    SeeDivus. 

D|  VAL,  in  heraldry,  the  herb  nightihade,  ufed  ' 
by  fueh  as  blazon  by  flowers  and  herbs,  inilead 
of  colours  and  metals,  for  iable  or  blacks 

DIVALIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feaft  held 
in  honour  of  the  goddeis  Angerona  ;  alfo  called 
A V  GC  Ro  N  a L|  A .    See  thefe  articles. 

(i.)  *  DIVAN,  n.  /.  [An  Arabick  or  Turkifh 
word.]  .1.  The  council  of  the  Oriental  princes,  a. 
Any  council  alfembly :  uiied  commoply  in  a  fenfe 
of  dillilLe.— 

Fodh  ruih'd  in  hai£e  the  great  confulting 
peers. 
Raised  from  the  dark  divajh  ^nd  with  like  joy 
Congratulant  approach'd  him.  Milton^' 

Swift  to  the  queen  the  herald  Medon  ran. 
Who  Heard  the  confult  of  the  dire  difoan.  Popf», 
(«.)  A  DiVAN  is  a  court  of  juftice  among  the 
eaftem  nations,   particularly  the  Turks.     The 
word  fignifies  the  lame  with  sof^  in  the  TurklOi 
dialed.    There  are  two  forts  of  divans ;  that  of. 
the  grand  fignior,  called  the  council  ofjlatc^  which 
confiils  of  7  of  the  principal  officers  ot  the  empire  j ' 
and  that  of  the  grand  vizir,  compojfed  of  fix  other 
vizir^or  counfellors  of  ftate,  the  chancellor  and* 
fecretaries  of  ftate,  for  the  diftribution  of  juftice. 
The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  hall  in  the  private 
houfes  of  the  orientals.  The  cuftom  of  Cbina  does 
not  allow  viiits  in  the  inner  p^ta  of  the  houfc, 
but  only  at  the  entry,  in  a  divan  contrived  on  pur- 
pofe  for  ceremonies.     Travellers  relate  wondei  s 
of  the  iilence  and  expedition  of  tbe  divans  of  tie 
Eaft. 

(3.)DivAif  Beghi,  the  fuperintcndant  of  juf- 
tice in  Perfia,  whofe  place  is  laft  of  the  fix  minif- 
ters  of  the  ad  rank,  who  are  all  under  tlie  athc- 
madauler  or  firft  miniller.  To  this  tribunal  oi^ 
the  divan  beghi  lie  appeals  from  fentences  paHed 
by  the  governors.  He  has  a  fixed  ftipend  of  5  c,oco, 
crowns  for  adminiftcring  juftice.  AH  the  ferjeants, 
uffiers,  4c«.  o(  ^^e  court  are  in  his  fervice.  He 
takes  cogniiance  pf  the  criminal  caufrs  of  the, 
chams,  governors,  and  other  great  lords  of  PerR^ 
when  accufed  of  any  fault.  There  are  divan  beghls 
not  only  at  court  and  in  the  capital,  but  alfo  ii^ 
the  t>rQYinces  and  other  cities  of,  the  empire.  The' 
C  c  c  %^  <llcor4a 
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alcovan  is  t1)e  fole  rule  of  hit  admlniftration  ot 
ittlticey  which  he  interprets  at  pleafure.  He  takes 
no  cognifance  of  civil  cauies;  bat  all  differeoces 
ariGng  between  the  officers  of  the  king's  houfe- 
)ioId  and  between  foreign  miniilers  are  determined 
by  him. 

DIVANDUROW,  the  name  of  7  iflands  in  the 
Indian  ocean»  3  miles  K.  of  the  Maldives,  and  14 
^m  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  silmoft  oppofite  to  Ca- 
nanore. 

(i.)  *  T»  DIVARICATE,  v.  a.  [dhfarieatust 
pit.]  To  dWide  into  two.— A  Qender  pipe  is  pro- 
duced forward  towards  the  throat,  whcreioto  it 
is  laft  infnted,  and  is  there  divaricated^  after  t!ie 
fime  maqner  as  the  fpermatick  veffeU.  Gre<iv> 

*  (s.)  *  7b  Divaricate.  «u.m.  To  be  parted 
into  two ;  and  to  become  bifid. — The  partitions 
are  drained  acrofs :  one  of  them  dhoaricates  into 
two,  and  another  into  feveral  fmall  ones,  fVoodw. 

•  DIVARICATION.  «./  Uivaricatlo,  Latin.] 
I,  Partition  into  two. — Dogs  running  before  their 
mailers,  will  ft  op  at  a  divarication  of  the  way, 'till 
they  fee  which;  hand  their  mafters  will  take.  Ray. 
a.  Oivifion  of  opinions,— To  take  away  all  doubt, 
O'C  any  probable  diuaricatioti^  the  curfe  is  plainly 
Ipeciiicd.  Brofiwt, 

(r.)  DIVE,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  depart* 

went  of  Calvados,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Nor- 

'  mandy  $  which  rifes  below  Gam,  and  falls  Into 

the  ocean,  9fter  a  courfe  of  30  miles,  %  miles 

NNE.  of  Dives. 

(1.)  Dive,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  department 
fsf  Vienne,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Poitou,  which 
falls  into  the  river  Vienne. 

(i.)*!reDivB.  va»  [dipfan,$&x,]  To  explore 
\>Y  diving. — 

I'ben  Brutus,  Rome's  firft  martyr,  I  xnuft 
name. 
The  Curtii  bravely  i&V  the  gulph  of  fiimo. 

Denham, 
(a.)  *  Tq  Dive.  v.  «.  i.  To  fink  voluntary 
under  water. — I  am  not  yet  informed,  wliether 
^hen  a  diver  di'veth^  having  his  eyes  open,  and 
fwioimeth  upon  his  back,  he  fees  things  in  the 
«ir  greater  or  lefs.  Bacon*  ^ 

Around  our  pole  the  fpJry  dragon  glides, 
And,  like  a  winding  ilreamt  the  Bears  divides, 
The  left  and  greater;  who,  by  fate's  decree. 
Abhor  to  dii^e  beneath  the  fouthem  fea.  *  prpJ. 


To  immfcrge  in€o  any  bufinefs  or  coadiflon.-* 

Sweet  prince,  th'  untainted  virtue  of  your 

years 

Hath  no|  yet  divU  into  the  worki's  deceit, 

Nor  can  aiftinguiih.  ShakeJ^ 

Dive  thoughts  down  to  my  foul.  Skak^ 

•  To  PIVELL.  <v. «.  [Mfodlo,  Ut.]  To  pnU; 

to  fepankte;  to  fever. — ^They  begin  to  fcpaaratet 

and  may  be  eafily  drveUed  or  parted  afuoder, 

(i.)  *  DIVER.  »./.  Ifrom  i(«r.]  x.  One  that 
finks  voluntarily  under  water. — 

Perfeverance  gains  the  diverts  prize*  p9^ 
%,  One  that  goes  under  watev  in  fearch  of  treafure, 
-*It  is  evident  from  the  relation  of  divert  and  6fi)« 
ers  of  pearls,  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  fhell* 
6O1  which  lie  peipetually  cooceail'd  in  thedeep,* 
ikreened  from  our  fight.  Woodatfard*  3.  He  that 
enters  deep  into  knowledge  or  ftudy,— He  would, 
have  him,  as  I  conceive  it,  to  be  no  fnperficisl 
and'Qoating  artificer;  but  a  ^irtvrinto  caufes,aiui 
into  the  myfteries  of  proportion.  HTattan. 
(ft.)  Diver,  in  geography,  a  pver  in  Wilts* 
(3.)  Diver,  in  ornithology.    See  Colymbus. 

•  To  DIVERGE.  «. «.  [divergis  Lat-l  To  lend 
various  ways  from  one  point.-*  Homogenea)  rayv 
which  flow  from  feyeral  points  of  any  objed*  aod 
fdU  perpendicularly  pn  any  reflefiin^  fnrtace,  (hall 
afterwards  diverge  from  fo  numy  pomts.  Newttm* 

(1.)  ♦  DIVERGENT,  adj.  [from  diver^eiu, 
Lat.)  Tending  to  various  parts  from  one  poiot. 

U  )  D1TF.ROENT,    or    DIVBaGINO     LIMES,    10 

geometry,  aie  thofe  which  conftantly  recede  from 
each  other.  They  are  oppofed  to  Convergemt- 
or  CoNyBRcma  ;.ines,  whofe  diftances  conti- 
Wnally  approach  hearer  to  each  other,  and  becotM 
dill  left  and  lefs.  Thofe  lines  which  converge  tb» 
one  way,  diverge  the  other. 

(3  )  Divergent  rays,  In  optics,  are  tbofe 
which  going  from  a  point  of  the  vifibleobjed»srp 
difperfed,  and  continually  depart  one  from  ant 
other,  in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
obje(5t :  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  convergntf 
See  Optics. 

D1V£RGifNG,  part.    Sec  DivBUCEtj,  §  s. 

•  DIVERS,  ii^-.  [dimer/Mff  Ut.J  Several;  fan. 
/dry  ;  more  than  one^  It  is  now  grown  out  of  uffi 

— We  have  divdt^  examples  in  the  church  of  foc^ 
as,,  by  fear,  t>eing  compelled  to  fact  ifice  to  ftrsoge 


—That  the  air  in  the  blood-vetTels  of  live  bodies    gods,  repented,  and  kept  ftlU  the  oifBcf  of  prrtch. 

i'„^   -    ^ t .: :«u    4i.>    A 1     .1^      V.    ?L.  ..i..l.r^^i     wwj^i^*A       nri.,...  ^...^^ft.    « «  .mhtm 


ing  the  ^ofpel.  Wht^ft.r^Th^  teeth  breed  wbei 
the  child  is  a  year  and  a  half  old :  then  tbey  cait 
them,  and  new  ones  come  about  (even  years;  but 
divert  have  bdjckwiirtl  teeth  come  at  twenty,  ibtne 
at  thirty  or  forty.  Bacm. 

•  DiyERSE.  ^-ij.  [ii^erji/i,  Lat.]  ^'^'^'^ 
firotn  another.— Four  jrcat  beads  catne  up  ntw 
the  fea,  diverfi  one  from  anoth^.  p^'  ^^  t 
ft,  Different  from  itielf;  Various  j  multifonn  t  An- 


itas a  communication  with  the  outward  air,  I 
think,  feems  plain,  from  the  experiments  of  hii* 
frian  cre;itqre«  being  able  to  bear  air  of  much  great- 
er denftty  in  divingy  and  of  much  lefs  upon  the 
tops  of  mountains,  provided  the  changes  be  made 
gradually.  ArbvthnoU  ft.  To  go  under  water  in 
fearch  of  any  thing.-rCracodiles  defbid  thofe 
jtearls  which  ^  lie  in  the  lakes ;  the  po^^r  Indians 

hVe  eaten  up  by  thepi,  when  they  i/j^  for  the    _, ,  . 

pearl.  R^cigh*    3.  ^o  go  dfep  into  any  ^ueftion  j    fufed-.-rEloqueiiceis  a  great  and  diveffi  thiufi 
fiodtrine ;  or  iciehcp.— He  performs  all  this  out  of   did  (he  yet  ever  fiivour  any  man  fo  toUch  at  to  be 
his  o>*'n  fund,  without  dvyirig  into  the  arts  an^    v^holl^  hif .  Ben  JonUm,-    3.  In  differetit  dircwP*! 
fcicnce?  for  a  fopply.  flryi/m.— Whenfoever  we    It  i^  little  ufed  but  in 
would  procce<J  beyond  thofe  fimple  ideas,  an^ 
^Ivi  farther  into  thf  natpte  of  things,  we  fall  prey 
fcntly  into  darknefs  and  obfcurity.  Locks,-^ 

Yoivfwim  a-top,  and  on  the  furfece  ftwve ;   • 
SPi  \9  ?ft?  4<^pths  9f  ^tl^T^^  T-cvcr  4ivc.  ^lacAm. 


I  the  taft  fenfe^ir- 
The  goufd 

Apd  thirfty  cutumbeT,  when  they  percehfe 
Tb'  approaching  cjlivt,  with  rcfoitmentfly  •  ' 
Her  fr.tty  fibres,  and  with  tend^if  «e<P 
Divcrjcf  dcleOin^  corXaiX^  f*v^ 
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•     To  ieiye  hit  popen,  Curl»  was  nesct  t|iy  care ; 
His  papers  lights  fly  4i>verfe  toft  in  air.       Pope* 

•  DIVERSIPICATION.  «./.  [from  Sverfify.^ 
f .  The  9&  of  changing  forms  or  qualities.— It  you 
confider  kiow  ▼arioufly  ieveral  things  may  be  com* 
poitDded»  yoB  will  not  wonder  that  fiich  fruitful 
piincipie^  or  manners  of  droerjtfica^m^  flioidd  ge^ 
Aerate  difering  colours.  BayU.  «.  Variation ;  Ta- 
ligation.  3.  Variety  of  fbnns ;  mnltiformtty.  4. 
Change;  alteiation.— This  which  is  here  called  a 
change  of  will,  is  not  a  change  of  hi  j  will,  but  a 
change  in  the  objed,  which  (eenw  to  make  a  10- 
verfifcatm  of  the  wiiV  but  indeed  is  the  iame  will 
diffrhfied.  Hale. 

•  Tp  DIVERSIFY,  -n.  a.  [divetfijier,  Fr.]  i.  To 
nuke  different  from  another;  to  diftinguiih;  to 
dt£crintinate.<— There  may  be  many  fpecies  of  fpi- 
rits  as  much  iterated  and  SverJ^d  one  from 
another  as  the  fpecies  oiF  fenfible  things  are  diftni- 
pniihed  one  from  another.  Locke.— It  was  eafier 
tor  Homer  to  find  proper  ientimeots  for  Grecian 
generals,  than  for  Mtlton  to  diiferfifil  his  infernal 
council  with  proper  chara^ers.  Speaator.  1.  To 
make  different  from  itfeif ;  to  vary ;  to  variegate. 
^The  country  being  dhoerfified  between  hills  and 
dales,  woods  and  planes,  one  place  more  clear, 
another  more  darkfome,  it  is  a  pleafant  pi^ure. 
SiNy.— There  is,  in  the  producing  of  fome  fpe- 
eies,  a  compoiition  of  matter,  which  may  be  much 
JiveHified*  Soriffi,    • 

DIVERSIFYING,  in  rbetoric«isan  accomplifh- 
nent  eflential  to  the  chara^er  of  an  orator,  and 
■uy  be  called  the  fubjed  of  all  his  tropes  ami  fi- 
gnres.  Voflias  lays  down  fix  ways  of  diverfiK'ing 
afubjea.  i.  By  (ralai^ng  on  what  was  briefly 
mentioned  before.  »«  By  a  concif<^  enumeration 
nf  what  had  been  infifted  on  at  length.  3.  By 
adding  fomething  new  to  what  is  repeated.  4.  By 
tepeating  only  the  principal  heads  of  what  had 
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neis.— ^Tbcn  is  there  in  this  dlver^ty  ifp^  contnok* 
ty«  JfotfArr  -*They  cannot  be  dividedy  but  they 
will  prove  oppofite;  and  not  refting  in. a  bare  At 
wrjityf  rife  into  a  contrariety.  Stcc^^T-The  moAr' 
conunon  J&verJUy  of  huipan  conlUtutiqns  arife^. 
from  the  folid  parti,  as  to  their  different  degreen' 
of  ftrength  and  teniion.  Jrhnthnot.    n«  Variety.^^^ 
The  Swrjity  of  ceremonies  in  this  kind  ought  not . 
to  caufe  diuenfion  in  churches*  /fMiAir.-^ociety  - 
cannot  fubfift  without  a  danjerjity  of  (Utions ;  ixA . 
if  God  ihoold  grant  every  one  a  middle  ftation,  hi^. 
would  defeat  the  very  fcHfeine  of  happuMia  prcv» 
poied  in  it.  JRi^r/.    3.  Diftind  being;  not  idei)*: 
tily«— Conlidenng  any  thing  as  exiftiiig,  at  any 
determined  time  and  place,  we  compare  it  witfr 
itfeif  exifting  at  another  time^  and  thereon  from^ 
the  ideas  of  identity  and  diva^fity^  Loeke,    4*  Va». 
negation. — 

A  waving  glow  his  bloomy  beds  difplay, 
Blttihing  in  bright  ^iv^/tfv  of  day*    .      Pope. 

•  DIVEKSLY.  iii^v.  Ifrom  ^mrw.]  i.  In  diife» 
rent  ways ;  differently ;  varioufly. — Bc^th  of  them 
do  dinkrfiy  work,  as  they  have  their  medium  ^- 
'verjly  dilpofed.  Ba€on*s  Natural  Hiftoryi — Whe^ 
ther  the  king  did  pennit  it  to  lave  his  purfe,  or.- 
to  communicate  the  envy  of  a  bufinefs,  difpleaf- 
ing  to  his  people,  was  ^^y  interpreted.  Baton*^ 
—The  imiverlal  matter,  which  Mofcs  compneS' 
hendeth  under  the  natees  of  heaven  '^and  earthy  is: 
by  divers  dkveHly  underltood; -i^ailAjfA'i  Htftory^ 
a.  In  dififerent  diredions ;  to  dit^rent  points.— 

On  life's  vait  ocean  diverjly  we  iaxl;. 
Reafon  the  card,  but  paffion  is  the  gale.    Pdpe^- 

*  To  DIVERT.  V.  a.  \diyert<h  Lat,]  .i.  To  tuni. 
off"  from  any  diredion  or  courfe.-i^. 

I  rather  will  fubjed  me  to  malice 
Of  a  di'Oerted  blood  and  bloody  brother.    SAaAi 
— He  Rods  no  reafon  to  have  his  rent  abated,  be«-' 
caufe  a  greater  part  of  it  is  diverted  from  hls'land- 


hm  bid,    5  J  By  tnmfpt^ng  the  words  and  pe-    loi^  jL«cir«-*They.  diverted  raillery  from  impron 
Hods.    6*  By  imitatitig  them.  per  objeds  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  ridicuk. 


•  DIYBRSION.  It  7,  (from  divert.]  I.  The  ad 
ef  tnninig  any  thmg  off  fh>m  iucourle.— Cutting 
«ff  the  tops,  and  pulling  off  the  buds,^  work  reten- 
tJon  of  the  fap  for  a  time,  and  diverfion  of  it  to 
tbe  fprouu  that  were  not  forward.  Baeon.-^l  have 
mdced  this  dtf^on  of  Chriftian  pradice  among 
the  eflfeds  of  our  contentions.  Decfy  0/ Piety,  a. 
Thecattie  hf  which  any  thin|  is  turned  from  its 
pvoper  courie  or  tendency.— 

Foftunesy  honour^ 

Are  ifiere  ^vef^oru  from  lovers,  proper  objed. 

Which  only  is  itfeif.  Denltami 

3?  opoft;  ibmething  that  unbends  the  mind  by 
^naag  it  off  from  tate.  IHverfion  feems  to  be 
^»^ethhig  lighter  than  ummemenu  ahd  leis  foitibl^ 

Ton  for  thofe  ends  whole  days  ihcpuncO  fity 


AdM/on'i  Freeholder.^VaihiDf;  more  is  requifitOi' 
for  producing  all  the  variety  of  colours,  and  de- 
grees of  refrangibility,  than  that  the  rays  of  lightr 
be  bodies  of  different  fizes ;  the  leait  of  which  may. 
make  violet  the  weakeft  and  darkeft  of  the  colour^' 
and  be  more  eafily  diverted  by  refrading  flirfaces 
from  the  right  courfe ;  and  the  reft,  as  they  arCi 
bigger  and  bigger,  make  the  fot>nger  and  more 
lucid  colours,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  and  be 
more  and  more  difiBcultly  diverted.  Nenvtoti.  1.  To 
draw  forces  to  a  different  part^The  kings  of 
England  would  have  had  an  abfolute  conqueft  of 
Ireland,  if  their  whole  power  had  been  employed  | 
but  ftill  there  arofe  fundry  oc^ous,  which  di** 
vided  and  diverted  their  power  fome  other  way, 
JDaviej  on  Lr&md.  3.  To  withdraw  th^  mind« — 
Alas,  how  fimple,  to  thefe  cates  compar'dt  t 


And  tibe  dkxrfiont  of  your  youth  forget.  Walkr%       Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve !   Milt. 
]3«  the  book  of  games  and  <£fvflr;^o«jr,  the  read*    —They 


J^jnund  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  relaxed:  Addi^ 
'Pfih  produdions  of  wit  and  huinour  as  expofe 
w»  and  folly,  fumifli  ufeful  diver/Som  to  readers, 
jjwwi.  4,  (In  var.l  The  ad  Or  purpofe  of 
•awmg  the  enemy  off  from  fome  defign,  by  thrca- 
^^ng  hr  attacking  a  diftant  part. 

•  DiVgRSITY.  n.  s,  tdiver/te,  Vr.  from  divert 
m}  Ul]    I,  Difference  J  diiiimilitudej  unli]i^ 


avoid  pleafure,  left  they  fhould  have  their, 
afiedions  tamted  by  any  fenfuality,  apd  diverted 
from  the  love  of  him  who  is  to  be  the  only  eoin<« 
fort.  Addifan.  4.  TopleaTe;  to  eahilaKate.  Sc^ 
BivEkstON  1— An  ingenious  gentleman  did  diver% 
or  inftrud  the  kingdom  by  his  pap^iis.  Sm.^,  5*. 
To  fttbvert$  to  deftroy;  in  Shah^etrtf  unlefs  ir 
belong  to  the  firft  faifc^— 

f  rl^ht^  change^  hoxrom^ 
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'tfirf/rt  and  cracki  rend  and  deracinate  '  * 

The  unity  and  married  calm  of  ftates.    Shah/p. 

»*  DIV£RT£R.  «./.  [from  the  verb,]  Any  thing 

thkt  diverts  or  alieviate««—iAQgUng  was^  alter  te* 

dioiM  ftudyy  a  reft  to  hi^mlnd»  a  cheerer  of  his 

fptT^t^  and  a  divcffer  oi  fadnefs.  Wakm. 

♦  re>  DIVERTISE.  V.  a.  yivertifir^  Fr.  <tfwr/<), 
ls^\,]  To  pleale ;  to  exhilarate  ^  to  divert.  A  word 
now  littie  uied.**-Let  orators  inftru/dt,  let  them 
dMttife^  and  let  them  more  us,  this  is  what  ia 
Twoperly  meant  tv  the  vf ord  fait.  Drydetu 

♦  DIVERTISEMENT.  »./.  [iHvertj/fhmmt^  Fn] 
DiveriQ6n;  delight)  pleafure.  A  wofd-now  not 
much  innlie. — How  fond  foever  men  are  of- bad 
€lrvertf/e/nentt  it  will  prove  nrirth  which  ends  in 
beavhiefs.  Gonfermntnt  of  ike  Tongut, 

♦  DtVBRTIVE,  adjAitomdinfert,'\  Recreative? 
nmufive ;  exhilarating.  A  word  not  fully  autho- 
rired.--I  would  not  exclude  the  comnion  accidents 
of  life,  nor  even  things  of  a  pleaiaat  and  diverjtive 
natu^,  fo  they  are  innocent,  from  converlation. 

DIVES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Calvados,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Normandy, 
II  miles  K£.  of  Caen, 

♦  To  DIVEST,  tu  a,  [dewfier^  Jr.  The  Englilh 
^jiQord  is  therefore  t«ore  properly  written  dewfl. 
Seo-DsvEST. j    To  ftrip \  to  make  naked ;  to  de- 

Then  of  .his  arms  Androgcus  he  divefis  ; 

His  fwordf  his  ihield  he  takes,  and  plumed 
crefts.  Denhanu 

—Let  us  divefl  the  gay  phantom  of  temporal  hap- 
pinefs,  of  a^  that  falfe  luftre  and  ornament  in 
which  the  pride,  the  paffions,  and  the  folly  of 
men  have  drefTed  \X  up.  it«M#vr. 

DIVESTING,  ki  ]^w,  i«  ufcd  for  the  ad  of 
furrendering  or  relinquifhtBg  one's  <fieds.  By  a 
isontrad  of  donation  or  fale,  the  donor  or  feller  is 
iaid  to  be  dilTeifed  and  divefted  of  his  propeity  in 
fuch  a  commodity,  and  th«  donee  or  purchafer 
becomes  invefted  therewith.    See  Investiture. 

♦  DIVESTQRE.  «,/  [from  dvueji.\  The  a6t  of 
putting  off.— The  M'pe^ure  of  mortality  difpenfes 
them  from  thofe  laboiious  and  avocating  duties, 
which  are  here  rcquitite  to  be  performed.  Boyle. 

♦  DIVIDABLE.  adj.  [from  divide.']  Different; 
different;  parted.    A  word  not  ufed  --r 

How  could  communities  maintain 
peaceful  commerce  fix>m  dnndabU  Ihores  ?  $hak» 

♦  DIVIDANT.  «i//.  {;from  irviie.]  Different; 
feparate.    A  word  not  m  ufe,— 

•  •  Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb, 

Whofe  procreation,  refidenee,  and  bnth 
fScarce  is  drvidaj/Sy  touch  with  Several  fortune?^ 

Shakejfpeore. 

{ I.)  ♦  To  DIVIDE. «.  a,  [di^idof  Latin.]  i.  Tq 

tMrt  one  whole  into  different  pieceB.--*i}rvfip  the 

Jivinff  child  into  two,  and  give  half  to  th^  one^ 

jmd  half  to  the  other,  i  JC«^*.— 

Let  pld  Thttotheus  yidd  the  prite. 
Or  both  dhdde  the  crown ; 
He  raisM  a  mortal' to  the  ikies, 
'  She  drew^an  angel  down.      Druden^4  St  Ctdiia. 
-*Thcy  were  diwdid  into  little,  independent  focie- 
ties,  fpealung  diffierent  languages.  Locke,.   %.  To 
feparate ;  to  keep  apart,  by  ftanding  as  a  partition 
between.  -J^  there  t^  ^  firasuuneQt  in  tjie  midft 
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of  the  waters,  and  JieC  it  dividt  the  waters  from 
the  waters^  Gencfis.^ 

You  muft  go 
Where  feas,  and  winds,  and  departs  will  divide 
you.  Dn^dau 

3.  To  difunite  by  difconL— There  Ihall  five  in  one 
lioufe  be  divided.  Lvke.  4  To  deal  out ;  to  gire 
in  ihflres.^Dfx;ii2r  the  prey  into  two  parts,  be* 
tween  them  that  took  the  war  upon  them,  who 
went  out  to  battle,  and  between  all  the  congrega- 
tion. Numb, — Cham  and  Japhet  were  heads  ud 
princes  over  their  famili^  and  had  a  right  to  ii* 
'9id€  the  earth  by  £amilies«  Loekt. 

(a.)  *  To  Divide,  v-  fu  1.  To  part ;  to  fundcr. 
a.  To  break  fiiendihip. 

Low  coolsy  friendfli^  falls  off, 

BroUiers  4rv/^.  Shakejp.  King  Lear, 

{ u)  *  DIVIDEND. «.  J.  [fitMn  divide.]    i.  4 

(hare;  thf:  part  allotted  in  divifion.>-£ach  perfoo 

fliali  adapt  to  himfelf  his  peculiar  ihare,  like  other 

divi^eadf.  JOeee^  of  Bih/.—^ 

\i  on  fuch  petty  merits  you  confer 
60  vaft  a  prize,  let  each  his  portion  fhare: 
Make  a  juft  Mvidend;  and,  xf  not  ail, 
The  greater  part  to  Diomede  vrill  fell.     Dryl 
%,  [In  arit)mi^ticb|  JHvidetui  is  the  number  gtren 
to  he  parted  or  dividedi  Qocket^s  Aritkmeittk. 
(a.)  DiviDEKD*    See  Arithmetic,  Index. 
(3.)  Dividend  or  stocxs,  is  a  ihare  of  the  in- 
tereft  of  ftocks  ercdtcd  on  public  funds,  as  the 
ibuth4ea,  &c.  di\ided  among  and  paid  to  the  ad* 
venturers  half-yearly. 

*  DIVIDER,  n  f.  [from  divide.]  i.  That  whick 
parts  any  thing  into  pieces. — ^According  as  the 
body  moved,  the^fvi^did  more  and  more  enter 
into  tlie  divided  body }  io  it  joined  itielf  to  fome 
new  parts  of  the  m^ium,  or  divided  body,  and 
did  in  like  manner  foriake  others.  J>igby  ontheSMk 
a.  A  diftrilHtter;  he  who  deals  out  to  each  bis 
ihare. — Who  Aiadp  nne  a  judge  or  divider  over 
you?  Luke.  3.  A  difuniter {  the  perfon  or  caufe 
that  breaks  concord.— M<>ney,  the  great  divider 
of  the  worid^  hath,  b^  a  (trange  revolution,  been 
the  ^reat  uniter  of  a  divided  people.  Swift.  4-  A 
particular  kind  of  CQmpaifiss. . 

^  DIVIDUAL,  adj.  [ditfudimsf  Lat.]    Dhided; 
ihared  or  participated  jn  common  with  otheiur- 
She  fliines, 
RevolvM  on  hefv'n's  great  9xle,  and  her  reiga 
With  thoufand  lighU  dh^dmil  holds. 
With  thousand  thoufend  ftars !  Mdtim. 

.01  VIE,  one  of  the  o^oft  rapid  rivers  in  Scot- 
lajad,  jn  Morayihire,  often  fwdling  fudidenlf  to  a 
great  height. 

(I.)* DIVINATION,  «./  Idivina^  LaUn.] 
I.  DipiiuUKfn  is  a  predidion  or  foretelling  of  fu- 
ture  things,  which  are  of  a  fecret  and  bidden  nan . 
ture,  and  cannot  be  known  by  any  hiunan  oceans. 
4jSfitffe*s  Piirvit^oii.— Certain  tokens  they  noted  in 
birc^  or  in  the  entrails  of  beafls,  or  by  other  the 
Jike  frivolous  dhnrnxHoni.  /fooirr-f  Surely  there  i^ 
no  enchantment  agajnil  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any 
divination  again^  Ifrael  JV«w^j,^The  excclicfli 
cy  of  the  foul  is  fecn  by  iU  power  of  divining  « 
dreams :  tEat  feveral  fiich  divtttatiaiu  have  been 
made,  none  can  queftion  who  believes  the  h«lS 
writi^^%.  M^ffoTff    a.  ConjeduraltprcftpeofP^ 
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lell  thou  thy  «arl  his  dh}tnattbnY^^  .       ,..       tftc  jimran  mi^d  4»as  foundered  in  alrnod  ^II  ,a^ 
And  I  wll  take  it  as  a  fweet  diigrace:.     .  ,$'^iif.  ,and  couiJtries.     i.  Aeilomamcy,  the  .ajl  of.  dj-' 
(II.)  Divination,  in  antiquity,  was  divided  by  .  vining  l?y  tlje  air.    See  Aero^anc^  .^a,  AsjRor- 
tiato,  Ariftotlc,  Plutarch,  Cicero,;  and  others,  into  .J^fOpv  ;  ^vid^'  in^o  natf4rai'q/irfiio£/,^r4jiuiuM 
twofpeciesyviz.  ARTi FECI Ai.  and,  natvuavi'^^  .  '^^  <onner  is  a  bx^anch^f  the  artot  amianaclcnia- 
§  fc^and  ii.  *  .kera:  (tee^sTROLOCy,  §  4^1  but^yjc^er/^ly.xon- 

ik  Divination^-  ARTIFICIAL  wad  jtb  envied,  ,  frqytin^^^ir  prj^dions  in  t'^e  kalendar»  with  tHc 
^ecaufe  it  was  not  obtained,  or,preten4e4  to  be  .i?BfC|ther  cac^  da£*  prodi^ces^  ^'?/T:c^W.  ofteafe 
obtained,  by^inunediat**  infpiration,  but  |w:oceei-  .  will  iee ;  what  regard  is  to  fc  paSl  taptvr  mbdepi 
ed  upon  certain  fupecftitious  expprinap^  apd  ob-  ^a<lFologer§»/  T)ie  latter  •iS'liill  more  illufive  :|  and 
farvations  arjbitrarily.  inftituted.  Of  thU  iqri  t^ere  having  beei?  at£rft,thf  wondeifuiartof  vifioWiM 
were  various  kinds*  as  by  facrifiees,  ei;ttr?iil9,'flame,  fj^^^er;ffa^4f  P^^^  that  of  impoflors;  a  ^ Very  < 
cakes,  flour,  wine,,  watej",  bird^  J<^^;  y^fef*  o-  .^ftgn^op^^^t^  vvi*.h  all  thefe  chLiirrical  fcierCL^^, 
ir^ensj  ^c,  ,         *,'':';;'.,'        <.S,ee,A;STRO:L9qv,  "j  ^;-— ,^,  Auqi^av  ccjnlifled  irr 

r.  DiviNATioN,  DiFfERESXjKMiDS.pr^  j^E.^-  ;  oblfryingt^  ^Jligfit^  linginp,  ^c-  of  t^lrrfV  Ste 
TioKED  fs  6criptur;e.  In  the  faiqied  irn^is  .  AuQURyV^  4-  Chiromascy,  the  aft  y^hkh  pre- 
nine  differe^^t  ibrts  of  .d^vlnatipa  are  meniipi^e)^:  tcn'dii  tp  dii^yer,  bjf.Iurpcding  the  h^i^d,  pot  only 
The  firft  performed  by.the  infoedion.of  plan|e^  .  (the  Jf  dinsitiona  isf  4  mAn,  liiit  hi^  futgre  ticfliny 
tats,  and  clouds.  '  The  pradtiiera  of  thia.a^  fup-  alft>.  The  fools  fir  kii^vt'%  wfio  rjraOife  \Jil^  art^ 
pofed  to  be  thofe  whom  Mofes  calh  ptjm  ftfmtqif  .  pfete^^^,4hit  the  linps  of  Vhf  nanj  h.-^vc,a,i;eifatioa 
of  pH  fl«tf»„  a  doud^  Deut,.  xviifL  10^  ,  2^  Thofe  to  the  internal  parts  of^ihe  ifm^V  ^  l^^*',^9  thr 
whom  the  prophet  calls  in  the  Hwne  pJace  wpin  '  heart,.  othi?r^'.to  t^e  U^tc,  ff)I|vn,  S:c.  pn^tlys 
wiwac^A,  ;which.th«  Yulgate  aod^eherality  of  faJte  fUp^o^ti^V  and  ^^^i.triniii' (if heis  i<:|u^T|f  ejt- 
tnterprttera'^  render,  tf «jg»^r  3 •  Pf^^P^  ,iyii6 ,  in  the  .  trayagantiJtfi^  ,p ri tk  ip  1  e^  g f  pl vi"f l?) J^fi ^"l J''^ f ^  ^o ti d  - 
Tame  ptee'  are  called  tjrib 'mteajchefht^'^hicbk  tfte  ed^  on  syhKiH,.  J ,0 w  cv*Xr  lVv<ir'*I  itutli ors,  A.^ ^1^  - 
i«tua5gint  ^nd  yulga^e»twnflate^^  a  jnari  'given  to  ten^idonjs^ ^jlfj§l  ^^  rl .  riy4  aq^  rc^^Ji  fljm am,  '  pft*;'  de 
ilfpraftices/'  ^  4.  Such  others  jyvh6m  |bilbf«i  .in  la  Chianibi^,  jjjc^li^  of  IpJAgrni,*  ?rttj  t^thiTs  have 
the  ianie  chapter,  ^  ver.  i  i .  jjajb" '  "^avr '  hh'olter.  ,  written  Ja^e  jb  c.i  r  ( H  s, .  jt .  (St  0  ma v  c  v  v  a*  a  d i .- 
j.  ^Thofe  who  coiifiilt'  the  fpinis  called  ,P|^«ii;  ''Tiriation  made  tiy^jbfef^mg;  of,  qatVfi  pt  clt*fts  \n 
•  hil  as  %Ioies^  ^pi^pflea  jl  in  tlie  ferae-  book',  Ymic  a]«  the  earth.  It  v  .^  s  a  1  fo  pei  fbpAfetf'by  pofn  t¥  iir;  »^  e 
•<Ab^whQ^Wfc<^Ue<fion8dfPytf|onJ^^'6.'JJptjd^  ijiy»perj^,  any  oth*-^  flihftaj|ce,  at  ^ventnrt*; 
or:  inagiciajisy  ^f(9ih  AlSfes  qjred-  %V  jodcfffl  '''i^o^\h^Yiff4i^^^  futti^ .  ^vetitii  from  tJNe  %un'^ 
■7.  Thofe  who  jjon^lt  the  de^di  >if^riw^  'twBtM^.JMiti  thtfit^-'l^^     ■«-:^;tert;tiTTly 

Jt  The  propfiqt*  Hofct^'chapl  iv/ i'i.  i^^  biJt  It  is  hofhmg  Tt"f^,Tp  tS'gnV 

filch  as  conluk'rt'ayesy  "^p  bK0;  'Whli^fe^ 

divination  is  ^ilircd^rhabctomanq/.  q. TBe.^lilRi  kmd    the  ground^'of  i  dijh  of  trd'i(if'tO^>p,'or  fiitar^.^^ 

is heMofcopVy  or  tne  coirtfideratibn  of  t,he'tfv«r.         and^^any  atJfei  I i ke  inAtler?.  ' 6". Tl a ftu 5 p j e,Y, co r - 

a.  Divination,  DiFFE^REiiHr"*kmpk9|^J^  ilif  ^,fes^Ln<?^af  Silifeials 

MSSED  FOR   SCIl^CESr  '  fiftvfelWjoaliM,  all  finds     but  iirilldpshly'i  r  \;.U  :l^;  j'ihil  trorft   f:H:i.T*pri-^ 

.  keing  the  orsprjo^  pTc^\infy^  hufi^  ^y.VpP^     ■"^'  "     .c'-*w..  1^  ......  -ww 

tare,  and  ftfength^neiEl  by  fiiperftitipn,  waji  necef- 


farily  an  occult  fci^nce,  retained  in  the  h^inds  of  -..,w^.  .w«-.    ,.  **w^w-^>x.  .  >-  -  «..*.^«  x..  =^.*v/- 

the  priefts  and  prieftefl'eR,  the  'magi,  uie  ^th-  T6g>r,.byVhldfi  tf^  drWa  telelHaFf^ficnTi/con- 

feyers,  the  augurs,  the  vifionaries,  the^pvierts'^of  taming  the  lahoul^s,  wherein  ^ley  mark  tlje  dif- 

the  oracles,  the.fsdfe  t)topheti,  and' othri:,  like  polJUpn  of  the 'heaven^ 'at  the' ihofoejit,  at;Vhfeh 

profeflbrs,  till  the  time  of  the^  coming  Of  Jefus  a  ^an-is Ijioffi;  •irFpnWtcfbretel  bre^ortunf,  or 

Chrift.    The  light  of  the  golpel  diffip^ted  much  thf  0iief  indderit^  ^Ms  Hfe.  '  Bift ks  thew^annot 

of  this  dai^iiefs  j  btit  it  is  more  difficult;  than  is  be  any  probable  or  pqffible  relation  betyeen  the 

commonly  conceived,  to  eradicatefrora  the  human  '  ccin/leftatjons  and  tfie  l^u Aian  racV,'  'aWHhe '  jWnci- 

mmd  a  deep-rooted  ftiperftition,  evcfr  though  tie  plfes  they  lay  ^wn,  and  the  propfiecres  they  drfw 

truth  be  fet  in  the  ftronge^  light,  ef|)feTaIly  when  from  them>  are  chiinerfcal,  feMe,  abfurd,  and  a  c¥i- 

the  error  has  been  believed  almoft  from  the  origin  minal  impofition  on  mankind.  %,  Hy t)R'ow  a*  c V*  is 

of  the  world :  fo  we  ftill  find  cxffting  amoqg  us  the  art  ot divjning  by  T^ater.  ThePeHwui?,  ateoi^- 

the  remains  of  thh  i>aean  fuperftition,  in  the  fol-  ing  tp  Varro^  ftiv^ted  it  5  P]^'thagoTas  and  T^titria 

lowing  chimeras,  which  enthufiaftic  and  defignfcg  Ponapihua  m^de.  nie  ctfHt ;  artd'fon\^';^iIl  admire 

pien  have  formed  into  arts  and  fciences  j  though  the  like  won«^rfuF  prOgnofticftfo^ff.*   9.  Pmy  Jiofe- 

it  muft  be  owned,  to  the  honour  of  the  iSthrcen-  nomt,  or  PtrviiocNOMANcr,  Is  a  fcience  that 

tury,  that  the  pure  dodtrines  of  Chriftianity,  and  pretends  to  teach  the  nahife,  the  temperament^ 

the  fpirit  of  philofophy,  which  i)ecome  every  day  the  tmderftarldingi  and  the  incKnatfens  ©f  men» 

more  diffufed,  equally  concur  in  baniftiing  thefe  by  theinfjp^aion  of  their  coimtenances,  arid  i^ 

vifionary  opinions.    The  vogue  for  thefe  pretend-  therefore  thought  by  many,  to  be  little  lefs  frivc- 

«d  fciences  and  arts,  is  nearly  paft,  at  leaft  in  the  loua  than  chiromancy ;  though  Arillotie,  and  a 

enlightened  parts  of  the  world,  though  moft  of  number  of  learrred  men  after  hifh,  and  in  the  pre- 

them  are  ftill  efteemed  and  pradifed  in  thofe  parts  fent  age,  the  celebrated  Lcvatery  have  written  ex- 

of  the  globe  which  are  enveloped  in  the  clouds  and  prefe.  treatifes  concerning  it.    But  as  it  is  an  uu- 

darknefsofignoranceandfuperftition.  •  Hyenuxhc-  .  deniable  fa(ft,  that  our  pnflionss  efptciallv  wIkh 

rating  them  here,  therefore,  v^reonly  mekn*  to  fhow  ftieque^ly  and  vioIenHy  agitated,  make  indelible 

their  futility,  and  to  mark  thofe  tockaupon  Wh^ch  impreflions  on  oUr  featui^es,  l^y  t^hcMtr  tcpeattd  Ac  - 
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'  lion  *  on  particular '  mxtfclesy  hifomudh  Chat  tlie   pliefy  id.  Shai.^The  pn>phett  thereof  divau  for 


tempers  of  inaoy  people  may  be  known  at  fiift 

*  view  from  tbeir  looks ;'  and  as  it  is  not  imp'roba- 
ble,  that  'certain  h^tUHs  of  vice  may  make  impref* 

~  lions  eqiiaHy  ariifonti^  aitd  perhaps  equally  legible, 
if  V«  ^«"Wie  accuftoihed  to  ftudj^  theifi;  ph^og- 
'  nomy  appears  to  b»  worthy  of  beiti^'  refcuedfrom 
'  tftembbiffirof  fup^rftifioh  and  of  impoftUre ;  of  b^ 
'  Ing'reftfifW  to  its  placd^among  the  ufeftil  fcieiices; 
and  cultivated  and  redul-  d  to  fixed  principles  by 

•  thoTe  who  have  leifure  for  fuch  inveftijations.  S^e 
Physiognomy,  io,  PYROMAHtir  is  a  <ffiVinitidn 
made  by  the  infpeaion  of  a  (lame,  eithw:  by^  ob- 

'  fcrviiig  to  which  fide  it.lums,  or  6y  thlt>*wing  into 

it  fome  combuftlble  matter,  or  a  bladder  filled 

'  with  wine,  or  any  tiling  elfe  frbni  which  they  ima- 

.^gined  they,  were  able  to  gredjft.    Thus  dengrihig 

men  i^ade  ufe  .oj^,all  tJt^e  four  clemeqts  tp.  innfipfe 

.upon  the  cr^ul'pi^/)' 


•Inbne;.  Mieabi  iii.  xi.    %,  To  feel  pre£iget.«-^ 
If  fecret  powers 
StiggtM  but  troth  to  my  Mvhung  thoughts, 
TUiH  pretty  hd  will  prove  our  country's  bUit. 

3.  To  fconjedure;  to  guefs.--The  bcft  qf  com- 
ihtotatdrs  can  but  gueft  at  his  meaning;  fiODe  cas 
b^  certain  he  has  dhnntd*  Dryden.— 
'^  In  change  of  torment  would  be  eaie, 
'l7o'uld  ^bu  dimte  what  lovers  bear ; 

Even  you,  Prometheus,  would  Confels 

There  it  ho  virtue  like  difitMur.  QUaniSk, 

*  DIVINELY,  tfiv. jfrom  dMne.]    i.  By  tW 

agCTicy  or'*inl9uence  of  GodZ-^Faithj  it  we  tife  tirf 

word,  caljed  cbmmoniy  divine  faith,  has  to  do 

•  ^fh'no  propofllions  biit  thofe  which  arc  fuppo- 

•  fed  to  be  diymelf  infpired,,*  Lo^iJ^.-^This  topick 
was  Teiy- fitly, and  divinely  made  ufe  of  by  etir  s- 


tbak* 


»oi  prepare  fiiragflffpr  jme'Vccep'ti^Jti  of  the  dhrirtc    ^f  i^ei),  a  nittje  ^prefflng  both'  beauty  knd  ^^aoii' 

..JlflB^ofc^  OfM)Wl^'p^V«|i-e'allth^  tiiffs/J^iiT^K— '     " 

.  edoraclos»,^4.foi^pld  Tuturti*^^    J)y  inljiira-  .  "'"*.  Sbf  fair,  <//v/V/f  felt!  fit  love  fWr  gods.  JCfr. 

tion,  with<^t.oj>Jforwne  ekteryjjjj^  or',accidents.    3.1^  ajnaijner  ndtitij;  a  deity.^ 
;,    (^0*JOIVI^.tfi/Arf^vW<,%^^^  ;  ^^r  •„  ;  *..     Hrk,gi)Tdeo  Eoms  appearM, 

ijpfihft  uatur&tq(,;CJiQ4.--,      .  .    '.   1       ..  [  .  T^^at  on  the  fbrehead  (hone  di'vinely  brfeht, 

..  ,73£?r.lftie;  '    \''    ■  '  '—;■      '  TrAudoterJthebdnkadiffusMaydlowlighL-;^ 

:  ...  Was.bera-foatfi,  harC.buman,  hB^dfVipf.  If  rid.  ^  "^DiyiJ^FNESS.,  uJl  Ifffet^  dhviiie.]    i.  6m- 

:  %. l^roc^log  ;%n  Oq4  5.«VfttJJ W ^  -^'^'    *^*^'-   —•-—=-  ^^--  --'--  — ^** 

^  man.— The  benent^  9?tM''^r3,  J «ghns:  1 

.  a.ifi^tt«eiight  i^ji^m^^  ^    .^Y^JlQ&^io^ef^ip^^^ 

...  Jtf^mwcontnyfincV,  ap'd»^o444on?V'--War*OT.,^.|A^^  l>^\fp\i Htyinenif/ 

Va..fixcenent  inaifupreme  degree:  .Tn  tii\%,kn(eit  r''  W<> elder lha4> boy.  *  . 

^  .    ,  ,  Tpjie.fip^w  *RO  ncheft  mina,         .         .ihajt  prQfeUQS  divipaMon*  ,or  thp  art  jaf  re*ealisg 

^()i  by  art'^  pua[chaV|  40C^  by  jiatufe's  qowtfr,     occulttbin^S  by fuperti?tMca1  m^i)*— Thiidrodg 

r    .  Tftat  .Wr  WJH,  f'P'"  ^je^?  i  .to  ^rt*^,C9fl'fi|i  d.    ;; ,  of  ^he..4^vil,  this yiV/W»  U'A  cUim.  to  me,  called 

.'•....     ..,  ,,  .     ,^,  .  ^j  .,^  ^  ,J)al;/fj.j  ,melpr;?mio,  and  fwpfc.I  was:aCrured  toher;toid 

T  4.  5«^fage/u)j;' divining  ;.pre(cicnt*^  '"',       ,  ,       me  whJU  privy  marks  J  baji  about  me.  5Afl*-Ex- 

.,  ,    .    Yet  oft,hi^.heart»  Vipte.of  fop[ie0iing  ilL  pelieii  oJfl  oracM,  and  common  temples  of  dete* 

Mligave  him  j  he  the  Uult»*ring  mcaf^re  £^%  .       fioii,  runs  Into  corner8,.exercifing  meaner  trurope* 

J  ;.  .  .  \  .Milton,    ries,  anfi  ^^i^g^is  de9eitsjn  witcbeSi  magicianf* 

{%,)  ^  DiViHB,  fi.f,  X.  A  kuinifter  of  the  gofp^l ;  .  divinthf  and  uich  inferior  feduqers.  Bro^n.^  %* 

.  •  prjefk  I  adcrgyiuan,— (Jlaudio  mutt  dy  to  qaor- '  Conj/^Apfer ;  ^ujefler.— If  he  himfelf  be  confcions 

row  t  let  him  be,£Umi(hea  with  dtvineu  and  have    of  nothing  h^  then  thought  on^  he  muA  be  a  00* 

all  charitable  preparation.  Slfk-^Giyt  Martius    tabie  diviner  of  thoughts  th4t  can  alTure  him  tl^ 

leave  to  proceed  in  his  ditourle ;  for  he  ipoke  like    he  was  thinking.  LncJte^— 

a  drvint  m  armour.  Baton^^h  diving h^  nothing  ..     ♦  DIVINE RESS.  «•/.  [from  diviner]    A  P'P' 

to  fay  to  the  wifeA  congr^ation^  which  he  may    phete6 }  a  woman  prbfeffing  dii-ination.— 

not  exprcft  in  a  viauner  to  be  Underftood  by  the  ro.  ,   *<   .       .  .^   ^    ,  •  .        .. 

meaneft  among  them.  Swift,   a.  A  man  ikilled  in 

divinity  I  a  theologian. — 

Th*^  eternal  catjfe  in  their  immortal  lines 
Was  taUghtt  and  ppets  were  the  firft  divines. 

Denbatn. 
{i.\  ♦  To  Divine*  v.  a.  [ditfino^  LatJ  To  turc- 
tcl  J  to  foreknow ;  to  prcfage.— 

Why  doft  thou  fay  king  Richard  isdeposMf 
Dar'ft  thou,  thou  little  betttt*  thing  than  earth. 


Divine  b is .d( >wnfa  1 1  Sbak, 

(a»)  »  To  DiVHf  E.  V.  n.    i.  To  utter  prognoai- 

cnlon.— Then,  is  Csefar  and  he  knit  together.—*— 

If  1  were  to  diMtim  of  this  unity,  I  would  not  pro- 


The  mad  dhiinertfs  had  plainly  writ, 

A  tmie  Cliould  come,  by  many  ages  yeti 

In  which  linifter  dellinies  ordain,  . 

A  dame  ihould  drown  with  all  her  feltberd 

train.  I^O^ 

(i.)  DIVING,  «./.  the  art  or  ad  of  drfcajd- 

ing  und^r  water  to  confiderable  depths,  and  J«" 

maining  there  for  fome  time.    The  ufes  of diWK 

are  very  confiderable,  particularly  in  the  6fl»P^ 

for   pearls,  corals,  fpunges,  &c.     S««  PaASV 

FisaiNO,  &c. 

.   (.»*).  DlVlNO,  ATTtMFXS   MADE  TO  EEWDS* 
THE   PRACTICE  JPF,  BAST.    VsrioUS  mctbods DtVC 

been  pfopcfed,  and  machines  ccntrlved,  to  i^- 
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def  the  Inifinefis  of  diving  more  fafe  and  eary.  The 
Jpneat  point  it  to  furniih  the  diver  with  fteft)  air ; 
without  which*  he  mull  either  make  a  fliort  (lay 
or  periih.  Thofe  who  dive  for  fpunges  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, help  themfeWes  by  carrying  down 
Ipunges  dipt  in  oil  in  their  mouths.  But  conG- 
dcring  the  fmall  quantity  of  air  that  can  be  con- 
tained in  the  pores  of  the  fpunge,  and  how  much 
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cone»  the  fmallcr  bafe  bein^  clofed*  and  t^e 


ielafg«f' 
d  fo  fut-t 


open.  It  is  to  be  poifed  with  lead ;  and 
pended,  that  the  veflel  may  (ink  full  of  air»  witU 
its  open  bafis  downward,  and  R9  near  as  may  bd. 
in  a  fituation  parallel  to  the  horizoQ»  foastoclofd. 
\Vith  the  furface  of  the  water  all  at  onte*  Undef 
this  covercle  the  diver  fitting,  fiuks  down  with.  - 
the  included  air  to  the  depth  defired :  and  if  the 
that  little  will  be  con  traced  by  the  preflure  of  cavity  of  the  veflel  can  Contain  a  tun  of  air»  ji 
the  incuoibent  water,  fuch  a  fupply  cannot  long  fkigle  man  may  remain  a  full  hour*  without^mucb* 
fubfift  the  diver.  For  it  is  found  by  experiment*  inconveniencey  at  5  or  6  fathoms  deep.  But  thel- 
that  a  gallon  of  air  included  in  a  bladder,  and  by  lower  he  goes,  the  more  the  included  air  con<< 
a  pipe  reciprocally  infpired  and  exfpired  by  the  trads  itielf,  according  to  t\\e  weight  of  the  wa-< 
lungs,  becomes  unfit  for  refpiration  in  little  more  ter  which  compreiTes  it:  fi>  that  at  3.;  feet  det^ 
than  one  minute.  For  though  its  elafticity/be  but  the  bell  becomes  half  full  of  v^ater,  the  preflure 
little  altered  in  paAng  the  lungs,  yet  it  lofes  its  of  the  incumbent  water  being  then  equal  to  that 
tivifying  fpirit.  and  is  rendered  efiete.  A  naked  pf  the  atmbfphere ;  and  at  all  otiier  depths  the 
diver,  Or  Halley  aflures  us,  withoift  a  (punge,  fpaCe  occupi»i  by  the  comprefled  air  in  the  up- 
cannot  remain  above  a  couple  of  minutes  inclofed  per  part  of  the  bell  will,  be  io  the  under  part  of 
in  water,  nor  much  longer  with  one,  Without  fuf*    its  capsicity  filled  with  water^  as  .35  feet  to  the 


focating  $  nor,  without  long  pradice,  near  fo  long; 
perfoos  not  accuftomed  to  dive,  beginning  to  ftiffle 
m  about  half  a  minute.  Befides,  if  the  depth 
be  confiderable,  the  preflure  of  the  water  in  the 
velfels  makes  the  eyes  blood<i(botten,  and  fre« 
quently  occafions  a  fpitting  of  blood.  Hence, 
where  there  has  been  occaGon  to  continue  long 
at  the  bottom,  fome  have  contrived  double  flex- 
ible pipes,  to  circulate  air  down  into  a  cavity, 
Indohng  the  diver  as  with  armour,'  both  to  fiimiUi 
air  and  to  bear  off  the  prefl!ure  of  the  water,  and 


furface  of  the  water,  in  the  -bell  below  the  com« 
mon  furface  thereof.  And  this  condenHed  air  be-' 
Ing  taken  in  with  the  breath  fbon  infinuates  itielf 
into  all  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  has  no  ill  ef* 
fedt,  provided  the  bell  be  permitted  to  defcend  fo 
flowly  as  to  allow  time  for  that  purpofe.  One 
inconvenience  that  attends  it  is  found  In  the  ears^ 
within  which  there  are  Cavities  which  open  onl/ 
outwards,  and  that  by  pores  fo  fmall'  as  not  to 
give  admiflion  even  to  the  air  Ufelf,  unlefti  they  be 
dilated  and  diftendcd  by  a ,  conGdefable  force. 


give  leave  to  his  breaft  to  dilate  upon  infpiratton; ,  Hence,  on  the  Grft  defcent  of'  the  bcil,  a  preflTure 


tbe  frtih  air  being  forced  down  one  of  the  pipes 
with  belloWs,  and  returning  by  the  Other.  But 
this  method  is  impradticable  when  the  depth  fur* 
pilTes  three  fathoms;  the  water  embracing  the 
t^rc  limbs  fo  elbfely  as  to  ohftrud  tbe  circulation 
of  the  blooci  in  them  ;  and  withal  prefling  fo 
ftrongly  on  all  the  jun<9ure8  where  the  armour  is 
Inade  tight  with  leather,  that^  if  there  be  the  leaft 
defedinany  of  them,  the  vtraterf\i flies  in,  and 
ioftantly  Gils  the  whole  engine,  to  the  great  dan- 
ger of  the  xii^er's  life.  It  is  a  fad,  however,  that 
people,  by  being  accuftomed  to  the  water  from 
their  infancy.  Will  at  length  be  enabled,  not  only 
to  ftay  much  longer  under  water  than  tbe  time  a- 
^bove  mentioned,  but  put  on  a  kind  of  amf)hibioa8 
•nature,  fo  that  they  feem  to  have  the  ufc  of  all 
^\em  fsiculties  as  well  when  their  bodies  are  im- 
iWerfed  in  water  as  when  on  6tf  land.  Moft  fa- 
•vage  naions  arrremiarkable  for  thib  According 
to  the  account flr  of  our  late  vcry^ers,  the.  inhabt- 
itaAte  of  the  South  fea  iflands  are  fuch  expert  di- 
^f^Ts  that  when  t  nail  or  any  piece  of  iron  was 


begins  to  be  left  on  the  ear ;  which,  by  degrees^ 
grows  painfi^,  till  the  force  overcoming  tbe  ob« 
ftacle,  what  conftringetf'thefe  pores  yields  to  the^ 
preflure^  and  letting  fome  condenfed  air  flip  in^ 
prefently  eafe  enfues.  The  bell  defcending  low** 
er,  the  pain  is  renewed,  and  again  eafed  in  the 
fame  mamier.  But  the  greateft  inconvenience  of 
this  engine  is,  that  the  water  cmering  it,  con« 
tmdts  the  bulk  of  air  into  fo  froall  a  compafs,  that 
it  foon  heats  and  becorAes  unfit  for  refpiration^ 
fo  that  there  is  a  necefSty  for  its  being  drawn  up 
to  recruit  it ;  befides  the  uncomfortable  tituatiort 
of  the  diver  almoft  cov<*red  with  water. 

(4.)  Diving  bell,  Dr:  Halley'e  improvb- 
MENT  OF  THE.  To  obviate  thediflicultiesof  the 
diving  bell,;  Dr  Halley  contrived  fome  further  ap- 
paratus, whereby  not  only  to  recruit  and  refreflt 
the  air  from  time  to  time,  but  alio  to  keep  thcr 
water  wholly  out  of  it  at  any  depth.  The  man- 
ner in  which  this  was  effected,  he  relates  in  the 
following  Words:  «*  The  bell  I  made  ufe  of  was 
of  wood,  containing  about  60  cubic  feet  in  its  con-> 


ahroww'  eiverbo;ird,    they  would  inftaritly  jump  cavity ;  and  was  of  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 

into  the  fea  after  it,  and  never  failed  to  recover  it,  whoie  diameter  at  the  top!  was  three  feet,  and  at 

notwithflanding  the  quick  defcent  of  the  metal,  tlie  bottom  $.    This  I  coated  with  lead  fo  heavy 

|Kven  among  civilized  nations,  many  perfons  have  that  it  would  fink  empty;  and  I  diflribuopd  thte 

bwn  found  culpable  of  continuin|f' an  incredtble  weight  fo  about  its  bottom,  that  it  would  go  down 


^gth  of  time  below  water.  The  molt  remark- 
able inftance  of  this  kind  is  the  famoas  Sicilian  di- 
w  Nicplo  Pefce.  See  Pi  sex.  To  obviate  the 
|f»CDnvenienc©s  of  diving  to  thofe  who  have  not 
:™?«fraordinary  powers  of  Nicholas  Pefce,  dif- 
wi^nt  inftruments  have  been  contrived.  The  chief 
«f  thefe  is  the  duvinc  bell.    See  §  3. 

V.^VDllMNO  BELL,  DESCRIPTiOM  OF  THE.      It 


in  a  pei^pendicuhr  diredtion,  and  no  other.  Id 
the  top  I  fix«d  a  ftron^  hut  clear  glafs,  as  a  win- 
dow, to  let  in  the  light  from  above;  and  Irkewife 
a  cock  to  let  out  the  hot  air  that  had  been  brea- 
thed :  and  below^  about  a  yard  utider  the  bell,  L 
placed  a  ftage  which  huny  by  three  ropes,  eacb 
of  which  Was  charged  with  about  100  weight  to 

.    _      keep  it  fleady.    This  machine  I  fuCpendetl  fron% 

*tt  moft  conveniently  made  in  form  of  a  truncated    the  maft  of  a  fliip  by  a  fprit,  wbich^  was  fufficient- 
^ou  VII.  Part  IL  ,  Ddd  ly 
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Ijr  fecntl&dl  fiy  Hays  to  the  maft  head,  and  was  di 
re<5ted  by  braces  to  carry  it  overboard  clear  of  the 
•fhip*s  fide,  and  to  bring  it  again  within  board  a^ 
occafion  reqiih*ed.  To  fupply  air  when  under 
water,  I  caufed  a  couple  of  barrels  of  about  36  gal- 
lons each  to  be  cafed  with  lead,  fo  as  to  fink  emp- 
ty ;  each  or  them  having  a  bung-hole  in  its  lowed 
part  to  let  in  the  water,  as  the  air  in  therar  con- 
denfed  on  their  defcent ;  and  to  let  it  out  again 
when  they  were  drawn  up  full  from  below.  And 
to  a  hole  in  the  upper  mod  part  of  thefe  barrel*,  I 
fixed  a  leathern  trunk  or  hofe  well  liquored  with 
Dees  wax  and  oil*  and  long  enough  to  fall  below 
the  bung-hole,  bein^  kfpt  down  by  a  weight 
appended:  fo  that  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  barrels  could  not  efcape,  unlefs  the  lower  ends 
of  thefe  hofe  were  firft  lifted  up.  The  air-barrelft 
being  thus  prepared^  I  fitted  them  with  tackle 
proper  to  make  themr  rife  and  fall  alternately,  af- 
ter the  maun^  of  two  buckets  in  a  well;  which 
was  done  with  (o  much  eafe,  that  two  men,  with 
left  than  half  their  ftrengtb,  could  perform  all  the 
labour  required :  and  in  their  defcent  they  were 
direded  by  lines  fattened  to  the  under  edge  of  the 
bell,  which  palfed  thrpugh  rings  on  both  fidca. 
the  leathern  hofe  in  each  barrel ;  fo  that^  Aiding 
down  by  thefe  lines,  they  came  readily  to  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  ftood  o«i  the  ftage  on  purpofe 
to  receive  them,  and  to  take  up  the  ends  oftl^o 
hofe  into  the  hell.  Through  thefe  hofe,  as  foon 
as  their  ends  came  above  the  furface  of  the  water 
in  the  barrels,  all  the  air  that  was  included  in  the 
jLipper  parts  of  them  was  blown  with  great  force 
Into  the  bell;  whilft  the  water  entered  at'^he 
bung-holes  below,  and  filled  them :  and  as  foon 
as  the  air  of  one  barrel  had  been  thus  received, 
upon  a  fignal  given^  that  was  drawn  up,  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  other  defcended  ;  and,  by  an 
alternate  fucceiTiony-furniibed  air  fo  quick,  and 
in  fo  great  plenty,  that  I  myfelf  have  been  one  of 
five  who  have  been  together  at  the  bottom  in  nine 
or  ten  fathom  water,  for  above  an  hour  and  an 
half  at  a  tinie,  without  any  ill  confequence:  and 
1  might  have  continued  there  as  long  as  I  pleafed, 
for  any  thing  that  appeared  to  the  contrary.  Be- 
fides,  the  whole  cavity  of  the  bell  was  kept  en- 
tirely free  from  water,  fo  that  I  fat'on  a  bench 
which  was  diametrically  placed  near  the  bottom, 
wholly  dreffed,  with  all  my  cloaths  on.  I  only 
obferved,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  be  let  down  gra- 
dtsally  at  firft,  as.  about  i%  feet  at  atime;'and 
tbcn  to  Hop  and  drive  out  the  water  that  entered,  by 
deceiving  three  or  four  barrels  of  fiefti  air  befbre 
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the  fea  wis  clear,  and  efpecially  when  the  hrt 
Hionc,  I  could  fee  perfectly  well  to  write  or  read; 
much  more  to  fa(ten  or  lay  hold  on  any  thing  ito- 
der  us  that  was  to  be  taken  upl.    And,  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  aif  barrels,  I  often  fent  up  orders  writ- 
ten with  an  iron  pen,  on  fniall  plates  of  lead,  di- 
re<5tnig  how  to  move  us  from  j>lace  to  place  as  oc- 
cafion required.    At  other  tipies,  when  the  wa- 
ter was  troubled  and  thick,  it  would  be  as  dark 
as  night  below ;  but  in  fuch  cafes  i  have  beeir 
able  to  keep  a  candle  burning  in  the  bell  as  long 
as  i  pleafed,  notwi^hftanding  the  gfeat  expencedf 
air  neceffary  to  maintain  flame.— By  an  addition- 
al contrivance,  I  have  found  it  not  impraQicable 
for  a  divef  to  ga  out  of  an  engine  to  a  good  dif- 
tance  from  it,  the  air  being  conveyed  to  bira  with 
a  continued  ftream,  by  fmall  flexible  pipes;  whkh 
pipes  may  ferve  as  a  clue,  to  dired  him  back  i* 
gain  when  he  would  return  to  the  bell."    Piate   \ 
CViill.Jji.  I.  (hows  Dr  Halley's  diving  bcU,'with    | 
the  divers  at  work.    DBLKRIMP  reprefenta  the   | 
body  of  the  bell.    D,  the  glafs  which  ferves  as  a    1 
window.    B,  the  cock  for  letting  out  the  air  which   ' 
has  been  breathed.    LM,  the  feats.    C,  one  of 
the  air-barrels,    P,  H,  two  of  the  divers.    F,  a* 
nother  diver  at  a  diftance  from  the  bell,  and  biea*   . 
thiuK  through  the  flexible  tube  K.— This  diver  if   | 
fuppofed  to  liave  a  head-prece  of  lead,  made  to  I 
fit  quiteck>fe 'about  his  flioalders :  this  bead-piece  | 
was  capable  of  ccMitaining  as  much  air  as  would 
fopply  him  fof  a  minute  or  two.    When  he  hid 
occafion  for  more  air,  he  turned  a  cock  at  F,  by 
which  means  a  communication  was  opened  with 
th<;  air  in  the  bell,  .and  thus  he  could  receive  a  ' 
new  fupply  at  pleaftire. 

(5.)  DrviNG  BELL,  Mr  Triewald's.  Mr 
Triewald,  F.  R.  8.  and  miKtary  architea  to  the 
late  king  of  Sweden,  has  invented  a  diving  bell» 
Jij^,  a,  which,  for  a  fingle  perfon,  h  thought  to  be 
more  eligible  than  Dr  Halley's,  and  is  conftruded 
as  follows.  AB  is  the  beil,  which  ts  funk  by  lead 
weights  DD  hung  to  its  bottom.  This  bell  is  of 
copper,  tinned  all  over  in  the  iitfide,  which  is  il- 
luminated by  three  ftrong  convex  lenfes,  G*  d  0» 
with  copper  lids  H,  H,  H,  to  defend  them.  The 
iron  plate  E,  ferves  the  diver  toftand  od  when  he 
is  at  work ;  and  is  fufpended  at  fueh  a  diftanct 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bell  by  the  chains  ?» F,  Ff 
that  when  the  diver  Hands  nprigbty  bis  head  tt 
juft  above  the  water  in  the  bell,  where  the  air  is 
much  better  than 'higher  up,  foecBufe  it  is  coldery 
add  confequently  more  fit  for  re^iratiOK  But  s 
the  diver  nuift  always  be  within  the  bell*  and  hit 


I  defcended  further.     But  being  arrif  ed  at.  the   Jiead'.of  courfc  in  the  upper  part,  the  inventor  has 


depth  defigned,  I  tlien  let  out  as  nnidi  of  the  hot 
air  that  had  been  breathed,  as  each  barrel  would 
rcplenifli  with  cool,  by  means  of  the  cock  at  the 
t  )p  of  the  bell ;  through  whofe  .aperture,-  though 
very  fmall,  the  air  would  rufli  with  fo  much  vio- 
lence, as  to  make  the  furface  of  the  fea  boil,  and 
to  cover  it  with  a  white  foam,  notwithftanding 
the  weight  of  the  water  over  us.  ThQs  I  found  that 
I  could  do  any  thing  that  required  to  be  done  juft 
under  us ;  and  that,  by  taking  off  the  ftage,  I 
could,  for  a  fpace  as  wide  as  the  circuit  of  the 
bell,  lay  the  bottom  of  the  fea  (b  far  dry,  as  not 
to  be  overilioes  thereon.  And,  by  the  glafs  win- 
•  dv^V|  fo  jnucb  light  was  tran^ixuttedi  that  wUen 


contrived,  that  even  there,  when  he  haa  breathed 
the  hot  air  as  long  as  he  can,  he  may,  by  means 
of  a  fpiral  copper  tube  A^,  placed  cl9fe  to  the  in- 
fide  of  the  bell,  draw  the  cooler  and  freiher  sir 
from  the  lowermoft  parts :  for  which  purpofek  * 
flexible  leather  tube,  about  two  feet  long,  is  fixed 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  copper  tube  at  k  ;  and  to 
the  other  end  of  this  tube  is  fixed  an  ivory  mouth- 
piece, by  which  the  diver  draws  in  the  air. 

(6.)  DiviNO  BELL,  Spalding's  iaip«ovi». 
The  greateft  improvement,  which  the  diving  bell 
ever  received,  or  probably  can  recdve,  wis  fro» 
the  late  Mr  Spalding  of  Edinbuiigh,  A  feflion  of 
his  improved  diving  bell  19  reprefected  iD>r.  j- 
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Xhis  conflru*5lion  is  defigned  to  remedy  fome  in-    this  cavity, 
conyeniencesof  Dr  Hallcy's,  which  are  very  evi- 
dent, and  of  very  d^ingerous  tendency.  Thefe  are, 
I.  By  Dr  Halley's  conftru(5tion,   the  finking  cr 
raifing  of  the  belJ  depends  entirely  on  the  people 
who  are  at  the  furface  of  the  water;  and  as  the 
bell  ev^n  when  in  the  water  has  a  very  confidcr- 
ablc  weight,   the  raifing  it  not  only  requires  a 
great  deal  of  labour,  but  there  is  a  poflibiJity  of 
the  rope  breaking  by  which  it  k  raifetJ,  and  thus 
jevery  perfon  in  the  bell  would  inevitably  perifh, 
a.  As  there  are,  in  many  places  of  the  fea,  rocks 
which  lie  at  a  contiderable  depth,  the  figure  of 
which  cannot  poflTibly  be  perceived  from  above, 
there  is  danger  that  Ibme  of  their  ragged  promi- 
nences may  catch  hold  of  one  of  the  edges  of  the 
bell  in  its  defcent,  and  thus  overfet  it  before  any 
fignal  can  be  given  to  thofe  above,  which  would 
infallibly  be  attended  with  the  deftru<*tion  of  the 
people  in  the  bell :  and  as  it  muft  always  be  un- 
known, l)efore  trial,  what  kind  of  a  bottom  the 
Tea  has  in  any  place,  it  is  plain,  that  without  fome 
contrivance  to  obviate  this  laft  danger,  the  defcent 
in  Dr  Halley's  diving  bell  is  not  at  all  eligible. 
Kow  thefe  Liconvenicncies  are  remedied  by  Mr 
Spalding's  new  conftrudlion  will  be  eafily  under- 
ftood  from  the  following. defcription.—ABCD  re- 
prefents  a  fc^ion  of  the  bell,  which  is  made  of 
wood ;  *,  ^,  are  iron  hoots,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  fufpended  by  ropes  Q  B  F  ^,  and  Q  A  E  R  ^, 
and  Q  S,  as  expreflcd  iu  the  figure  i  c,  r,  are  iron 
hooks,  to  which  are  appended  lead  weights,  that 
keep  the  mouth  of  the  bell  always  parallel  to  the 
furface  of  the  water,  whether  the  machine  taken 
altogether  is  lighter  or  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.    By  thefe  weights  alone,  however,  the 
bell  would  not  fink :  another  is  therefore  added, 
reprefented  at   L;    and  which  can  be  raifed  or 
lowered  at  pleafure,  by  means  of  a  rope  pafling 
o?er  the  pulley  a,  and  faftened  to  one  of  the  fides 
of  the  bell  at  M.     As  the  bell  defcends,  this 
weight,  called  by  Mr  Spalding  the  balance  weigbu 
hangs  down  a  confiderable  way  below  the  mouth 
of  the  bell.    In  cafe  the  ^dge  of  the  bell  is  catch- 
fid  by  any  obftacle,  the  balance  weight  is  imme- 
diately lowered  down  fo  that  it  may  reft  upon  the 
bottom.    By  this  means  the  bell  is  lightened  fo 
that  all  danger  of  overfetting  is  removal ;  for  be- 
ing lighter,  without  the  balance  weight,  than  an 
«qual  bulk  of  water,  it  is  evident  that  the  bell  will 
rife,  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  rope  affixed  to  the 


balance  weight  will  allow  it*  This  weight,  there- 
•ore,  will  ferve  as  a  kind  of  anchor  to  keep  the 
bell  at  any  particular  depth  which  the  divers  may 
think  neceflarv;  or  by  pulling  it  quite  up,  the 
defcent  may  be  continued  to  the  very  bottom. 
By  another  very  ingenious  contrivance,  Mr  Spal- 
^ng  rendered  ittK)ffible  for  the  divers  to  raife  the 
Wl,  with  all  the  weights  appended  to  it,  even  to 
the  furface,  or  to  ftop  at  any  particular  depth,  at 
they  think  proper ;  and  thus  they  could  ftill  be 
Wte,  even  though  the  rope  defigned  for  pulling 
lip  the  bell  was  broke.  For  this  purpofe  the  bell 
IS  divided  into  %  cavities,  both  of  which  are  made 
J*  tight  as  poffible.  Juft  above  the  fecond  bot- 
torn  E  F,  are  finall  flits  in  the  fides  of  the  bell ; 
«rough  which  the  water,  entering  as  the  bell  def- 
ccnds,  difplaces  the  air  originally  contained  ip 
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which  flies  out  at  the  upper  orifice  of 
the  cock   G  H.    M'hin  this  is  done,  the  clivci^ 
turn  the  handle  G,  which  Hops  the  cock  ;  fo  that 
if  any  more  air  was  to  get  into  the  cavity  AEFB, 
it  could  not  longer  be  difchargcd  through  the  ori- 
fice H  as  before.     When  this  cavity  is  tull  of  wa- 
ter, the  bell  finks;  but  whrn  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  air  i«  admitted,  it  rifes.     If  therefore  the 
divers  have  a  mind  to  raife  thtmfelvts,  they  turn 
the  fmall  cock  ^,  by  which  a  communication  is 
made  between  the  upper  and  under  cavities  of  the  ^ 
bell.    The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  a  quantity 
of  air  immediately  enters  the  upper  cavity,  forces 
out  a  quantity  of  the  water  contained  in  it,  and 
thus  lenders  the  bell  lighter  by  the  whole  weight 
of  the  water  which  is  difplaced.    Thus,  if  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  air  is  admitted  into  the  upper  ca-v 
vily,  the  bell  will  defcend  very  flowly ;  if  a  j^reater 
quantity,  it  uill  neither  afcend  nor  defcend,  but 
remain  ftationary ;  and  if  a  larger  quantity  of  air 
is  ftill  admitted,'  it  will.arife  to  the  top.     It  is  to 
be  obferved,  however,  that  the  air  which  is  thus 
let  out  into  the  upper  cavity  muft  be  immediately  , 
fupplied  from  the  air-barrel;  fi-om  which  the  air 
is  to  be  let  out  very  flowly,  or  the  bell  will  rife 
to  the  top  with  fo  great  velocity,  that  the  divers 
will   be  in  danger  of  being  fliaken  out  of  their 
feats.    But,  by  following  thefe  dire<5t»on8,  every 
poflible  accident  may  be  prevented^  and  people 
may  defcend  to  great  depths  without  the  leaft  ap- 
prehenfion  of  dangir.    I'he  bell  alfo  becomes  io 
eafily  manageable  in  the  water,  that  it  may  be 
candu(5ted  from  ojie  place  to  another  by  a  fmall 
boat  with  .the  greateft  eafe,  and  with  perfect  fafe- 
ty  to  thofe  who  are  in  it.    Inftead  of  wooden  feats 
u fed  by  Dr  Halley,  Mr  Spalding  made  ufe  of 
ropes  fufpended  by  hooks  bbb  ;  and  on  thefe  ropes 
the  divers  may  fit  without  any  inconvenience.    I 
and  K  are  two  windows  made  of  thick  llrong  plafs, 
for  admittirrg  light  to  the  divers.    N  reprefcnts 
an  air-cafk  with  its  tackle,  and  OCP,the  flexible 
pipe  through  which  the  air  is  admitted  to  the 
bell.    Ia»the  afcent  and  defcent  of  this  cafk,  the 
pipe  is  kept  down  by  a  fmall  weight  appended,  as 
in  Dr  Halley's  machine.    R  is  k  fmall  cock  by 
which  the  hot  air  is  difchargcd  as  often  as  it  be- 
comes troublef9me.    Fig»  4»  gives  a  perfpedlive 
view  of  the  wnble  diving  apparatus.    Two  air- 
barrels  are  reprefented  in  this  figure;   but  Mr 
Spalding  was  of  opinion,  that  one  capable  of  con- 
taining 20  gallons  is  fuffiqient  for  an  ordinary  ma- 


chine. 

(7.)  DiriNG  BLADDER,  a  machine  invented  by 
Borelli,  and  by  him  preferred,  though  without 
any  good  reafon,  to  the  diving  bell.  Jt  is  a  glo- 
bular  veflfel  of  brafs  or  copper,  about  two  feet  in 
diarfleter,  which  contains  the  diver's  bead.  It  is 
fixed  to  a  goat's  ikin  habit  cxaAly  fitted  to  his 
perfon.  Within  the  veflfel  are  pipes  5  by  means 
of  which  a  circulation  of  air  is  contrived  ;  and  the 
perfon  carries  an  air-pump  by  his  fide,  by  which 
he  can  make  himfelf  heavier  or  lighter  as  filLcs 
do,  by  contraifting  or  dilating  their  air  bladder. 
By  thefe  means  he  thought  all  the  obie(^ions  to 
which  ether  diving  machines  are  liable  were  en- 
tirely obviated,  and  particularly  that  of  want  (.f 
air ;  the  air  which  had  been  breathed,  being  a«  he 
imagined,  deprived  of  its  noxious  qualities  by  cir 
D  d  d  a        .  culatiiig 
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eolaling  through  the  pipes.  Thefe  advantagcf, 
however,  it  is  evident,  are  only  imaginary.  The 
fiver's  h'mbs,  being  defended  from  the  preflTure 
of  the  water  only  by  a  goat's  (kin,  would  infalli- 
bly be  crnihed  if  he  defcended  to  any  confiderable 
depth  ;  and  from  the  difcoveries  now  made  by  Dr 
Prieftley  and  others,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that 
air,  which  is  once  rendered  foul  by  breathing  can- 
not in  any  degre/j  be  reftored  by  circulation 
through  pipes.     Concerning  the  ufe  of  copper 
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DIVIO,  DiBio,  or  ^  in  arcicnt  gco. 

DlVIONIiNSE  CASTRuw,5graphy,  a  town 
of  the  Lingones,  in  Gallia  fielgica;  now  called 
Dijon. 

DIVIOKUM,  the  name  of  Dxvio  in  the  low- 
er age. 

(i.;  ♦  DTVISTBTLITY.  «,/.  Ui-utfilifit^,  Vr.\ 
Th<?  quality  of  admitting  divifion  or  feparation  ot 
parts — The  moft  palpable  abfurdities  will  prtfs 
the  afli-rlers  of  infinite  drvifibiiity.  GlanvU/sr'j  Seep- 


machines  in  general,  Mr  Spalding  has  remarked,  Jtj. — This  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one,  who  will 


that  when  a  perfon  has  breathed  in  them  a  ffw 
pinutcs,  he  feels  in  his  mouth  a  very  difagreeable 
rrafly  tafte,  which  continues  all  the  time  ht»  re- 
mains in  the  yefiel;  fo  that,  on  this  account; 
popper  feems  by  no  means  an  eligible  m;»terial. 

(i.)  Diving  case,  a  large  c;^fe  of  ftroug  lea- 
ther, perfe^ly  water  proof,  ^vhich  may  hold  a- 
bnut  half  a  hogfliead  of  air ;  invented  by  a  gen- 
ileman  of  Devonfliire.  It  is  fo  coutiived,  that, 
when  he  ftiuts  himfelf  up  in  this  cafe,  he  can  walk 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  go  into  any  part  of 
a  wrecked  veflcl^  and  deliver  out  the  goods.  This 
method,  wc  are  tpld,  he  ha.*  pra«?tifcd  for  many 


let  his  thoughts  loofe  in  the  vaft  expanfion  dt 
fpari»,  or  di'vifibility  of  matter.  Locke. 

(a.)  Divisibtlity,  in  phyfics,  is  that  property 
by  which  the  pirticle^  of  matter  in  all  bodies  arc 
cnpable  of  a  feparation  or  difumon  from  each  o- 
ther.  The  Peripatetics  and  Cartcfians  hold  divi. 
fibility  to  be  an  afTedlion  of  all  matter.  The  Epi- 
cureans, again,  allow  it  to  agree  to  every  phyfi- 
cal  continuum  ;  but  they  deny  that  this  afii»dion 
agrees  to  all  l?odirs  for  the  primary  corpufcles 
or  atoms  thry  maintain  to  be  perfe^ly  inftcable 
and  indivifible. 

(3.)  Divisibility  cr  MATTER,    A«  it  is  evi- 


years,  and  has  thus  acquired  a  large  fortune.     It    dent  that  body  is  extended,  \o  it  is  no  lefs  evident 

a-"  that  it  is  divillble;  for  fir.ce  no  two  particle?  cf 


would  be  a  confiderable  improvement  oh  this  ma 
chine  to  cohdenfe  the  air  in  it  as  much  as  polTible 
,  before  the  diver  defcended  ;  as  he  would  thus  be 
fumilhed  with  an  atmofphere  endued  with  elafti- 
pity  fufficient  to  refill  the  wcig^^t  of  the  water, 
which  otherwife  would  fqueeze  his  cife  luto'mueh 
jitfs  room  than  it  originally  took  up.  The  con- 
denfed  air  alfo  would  ferve  for  refpiration  a 
much  longer  tim«  than  that  which  is  in  its  ordinary 
ftate. 

(i.)  ♦  DIVIKITY.  n  f.  [dhinUe,  Frehch  ;  from 
d'tt'tnitasf  Lat.]     1.  Participation   of  the   nature 
and  excellence  of  God^  deity  ;  godhead. — 
As  with  new  wine  intoxicated  bpth, 
They  fwim  in  mirth,  and  fancy  that  they  feel 
Divinity  within  them  breeding  wings, 
Wherewith  to  fcom  the  earth,  MHion. 

— When  he  attributes ^/•w/W/jr  toother  things  than 
God,  it  18  only  a  di'vinlty  by  way  of  participation. 
StUHngflcft,  %.  God  ;  the  Deity ;  the  Supreme 
Being  ;  the  Caufe  of  caufes.— 

'Tis  the  Divinity  that  ftirs  within  us 
'Tis  Heay'n  itfelf  that  points  cut  an  hereafter, 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man.  Addijon, 

I    i  rtlfc  god.-^ 

Vain  idols,  deities  that  ne'er  before 
In  Ifrael's  lands  had  fix*d  their  dire  ablodei^, 
B^-aftiy  divinities^  and  groves  of  Gods.  Prior, 
^.  Celeftial  being. — God  doubtlefa  can  govern  this 
r^achine  he  ce|i)d  crtntc,  by  more  direct  and  c;.fy 
methods  liian  euiploylrg  thefc  fubfetvicnt  dii'Im- 
tie.t/  CbeytteJ  5.  The  fcicnce  of  divine  things  j 
theology.—  ^ 

Truft  not  n^y  age, 
My  reverence,  calling,  frrr  divinity. 
If  thifc  fwtet  lady  lie  not  guiltle(s  htre 
U!)der  fome  bitirg  errour.  Sbck, 

—Among  hard  words  I  nLmbtr  thofe  which  arc 
I^rculinr  to /'^^.-ff/'/j',  as  it  is"  a  fcicrcc.  ^r^'-ft,  6. 
tfomttling  fupernatuml  — They  fay  there  is  divi- 
izi'y  in  odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  cbarce, 
cr  death,  ihak, 
U)  tiviNiTY,  f  I.  ^V/.  5.    SccThlplcgv. 


matter  can  exift  in  the  fa.xe  place,  it  follows,  that 
they  are  rcaHy  dift>n(it  from  each  other;  which  is 
all  that  is  meant  by  being  divifible.  •  In  this  fenfc 
the  leaft  conceivable  particle  muft  fVill  be  divifihic, 
fvire  it  will  corflft  of  parts  which  will  be  really 
diftini^.  To  iljuftrate  this  by  a  familiar  inftancf. 
I,et  the  leaft  imaginable  piece  of  matter  be  con* 
ct.ved  lyinjr  on  a  fmooth  plain  furface,  it  is  eri- 
Sent  the  furface  will  not  touch  it  everywhere: 
thcfe  parts  therefore  which  it  does  not  touch  nay 
bf*  fuppofed  fepar.jble  from  the  others,  and  fo  on 
as  far  as  we  pleafe ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  me»nt 
when  we  fay  that  matter  is  injinitefy  dhifibU.  The 
infinite  divifibility  of  mathematical  qbantity  is  de- 
monfl rated  thns  geometricidly.  See  Plate  C\l. 
Jin,  12.  Suppoife  the  line  AC  perpendicular  to 
BF;  and  another,  as  GH,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from 
it,  alfo  perpendicular  to^he  fame  line.  W'*^  ^j'^ 
centres  CCC,  &c.  defcribc  circles  cutting  the  lire 
GH  in  the  points  eee,  &c.  Now  the  greater  the 
radius  AC  is,  the  lefs  is  the  part  ^H.  But  the  r2- 
diu8  may  be  augmented  in  infinitum ;  fo  lorgi 
therefore,  the  part  e\\  may  be  divided  into  fliH 
lefs  portions ;  coVifequently  it  may  be  dividtd 
in  inHnitum.  AllLthat  is  fuppofed  in  ftrid  geo- 
metry (fjys  Mr  Maclaurin)  concerning  the  divifi- 
bility of  magnitude,  amounts  tovio  more  than 
that  a  givtn  magnitude  may  be  conceived  to  be 
dividt  d  into  a  number  of  parts  emial  to  any  giten 
or  prtpofed  number.  The  numocr  d  parts,  in- 
to which  a  given  magnittidc  may  be  conceived  to 
be  divided,  is  not  to  be  fixed  or  limited,  becaufe 
no  gi^eii  number  is  fo  great  but  a  greater  may  be 
concei\ed  and  affigned:  but  there  is  not,  ^*"'^ 
fore,  riry  neccfiity  of  fuppofing  the  rum  her  of 
paits  n^ually  inhnite ;  ai-d  if  feme  have  dr^wn 
very  abfurd  confcqiiencesfrom  fuch  a  fuppefition, 
yet  gee mctry  ought  rot  to  be  loaded  wrth  tbeip. 
l:low  far  mr.iltr  may  actually  be  divided,  may  m 
feme  m*taiiirc  be  ccnccived  trcm  this  faft,  that  a 
piece  of  wire  gilt  with  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  eight 
grr.ins  of  j?old,  may  Lc  draun  cut  to  a  length  ot 
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13,000  feet,  the  whole  furface  of  it  ftlU  remaininjj   to  cement  thejtt 

covered  with  gold.    We  have  alfo  a  fiirprifing  in-    —^--^  -  ^** '" 

ftance  of  the  minutenefs  of  feme  parts  of  matter 
from  the  nature  of  light  and  vifron.  Let  a  candle 
be  lightedy  and  placed  in  an  open  plain,  it  will 
then  be  vifible  two  miles  round,  and  confequent- 
!y  were  it  placed  two  miles  above  the  furface  of 
tne  earth,  it  would  fill  tvith  lumirrous  particles  a 
fphere  whofe  diameter  was  four  miles,  and  that  be- 
fore it  had  loft  any  fenfible  part  of  its  weight.  A 
.quantity  of  vitriol  being  diflblved,  and  mixed  with 
9000  times  as  much  water,  will  tinge  the  whole ; 
confequently  will  be  divided  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  arc  vifible  portions  of  matter  in  that  quan- 
tity of  water.  Many  perfumes  without  a  fenfible 
diminution  of  their  quantity,  fill  a  very  large 
fpace  with  theii*  odoriferous  particles ;  which  muft 
therefore  be  of  an  inconceivable  fmallnefs,  fince 
there  will  be  a  fufScient  number  in  every  part  of 
that  fpace  fenfibly  to  afTedl  the  organ  of  fmclling. 
Dr  Keill  demonftrates,  that  any  particle  of  mat- 
ter, how  fmall  focver,  and  any  finite  fpace,  how 
hrge  foever,  being  given,  it  is  poffible  for  that 
fmall  particle  of  matter  to  be  diffufed  through  all 
tlut  fpace,  and  to  fill  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that 
there  Ihall  be  no  pore  in  it  whofe  diameter  fhall 
exceed  'any  given  line.  The  chief  objeftions  a- 
gainft  the  divifibility  of  matter  in  infinitum  are. 
That  an  infinite  cannot  be  contained  by  a  finite: 
and  that  it  follows  from  a  divifibility  in  infinitum, 
fiiherthat  all  bodies  are  equal,  or  that  one  infi- 
nite is  greater  than  another.  But  the  anfwer  to 
thefe  is  eafy  ;  for  the  properties  of  a  determined 
quantity  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  an  infinite 
confidered  in  a  general  fenfe ;  and  who  has  ever 
proved,  that  there  could  not  be  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  infinitely  fmall  parts  in  a  finite  quantity,  or 
that  all  infinities  are  equal  ?  The  contrary  is  de- 
xnonftrated  by  mathematicians  in  innumerable  iri- 
ftances.  See  the  article  Infinite,  and  *S  GraTc- 
Jande  Elem.  Mnihem,  1.  i.  c.  4, 

*  DIVISIBLE,  adj,  Idi'vijbiiij,  Latin.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  divided  into  parts ;  difccrptiblc ; 
f^arable. — When  we  fram.e  in  our  minds  any  no- 
tion of  matter,  we  conceive  nothing  elfe  but  ex- 
tenfion  and  bulk,  which  is  impenetrable,  or  di'vi" 
Jfhie  and  paffive    Bfntley'j  Sermons. 

.  •  piYISlBLENESS.  n.f.  [from  Mvijl^ie.]  Di- 
vifibility.—Naturalifts  difagrec  about  the  origin  of 
motion,  and  the  indefinite  di'vlfibUne/s  of  matter. 

aejle, 

1 1. ^  ♦DIVISION,  ft./,  [i/k'f/o,  Ut.]  I.  The 
act  of  dividing  any  thing  into  parts.  ^,  The  ftate 
«f  being  divided.— Thou  madeft  the  fpirit  of  the 
firmament,  and  commanded  it  to  part  afunder, 
and  to  make  a  dlvifion  betwixt  the  waters.  %  Efdr, 
^•41.  3.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  kept  a- 
P»t;  partition.  4.  The  part  which  is  feparated 
JTom  the  reft  by  dividing.— If  we  look  into  com- 
joumties  and  divijonj  of  men,  we  obferve  that 
^'^^difcreet  man,  not  the  witty,  guides  the  con- 
^<?rfation.  Addijhn's  SpeBator.  5.  Pifunion;  dif- 
cord;  difference.— There  was  a  divijion  among 
jw  people,  becaufe  of  him.  John,  vii.  43.-A8 
?  ^^^divtfions  with  the  Romanifts,  were  our  dif- 
jrrences  the  prodixei  of  heat,  they  would,  like 
imall  clefts  in  the  ground,  want  but  a  cool  fcafon 
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D^cny  of  Piety,  6.  Parts  illt6 
which  a  difcourfe  is  difthbuted. — In  the  diitfiont 
I  have  made,  I  have  endeavoured,  the  beft  \  couW, 
to  govern  myfelf  by  thediverfity  of  matter.  Locke. 
— Exprcfs  the  heads  of  yuur  divifionj  in  as  few 
and  clear  words  as  you  can,  otherwife  1  never 
can  be  able  to  retain  them.  Swift,  7.  Space  be- 
tween the  notes  of  muCck,  or  parts  of  a  muliorf 
compofure ;  juft  time. — 

Thy  tongue 
Makes  Wclfli  as  fweet  as  ditties  highly  penuM^ 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen,  in  a  Summer's  bower, 
With  ray  idling  divjjfon  to  her  lutCi  SbaJ^. 

— Our  toiTgue  will  run  divifionj  in  a  tune,  not 
miffing  a  note  even  when  our  thoughts  are  to- 
tally engaged  elfewhere,  GJnnviile.  8.  Diftinc- 
tion.-.I  will  put  a  di'vifon  between  my  people 
and  thy  people.  Exodus.  9.  [In  arithmetick.] 
Ihe  feparation  or  parting  of  any  number  or  quan- 
tity given,  into  any  parts  aflij];ned.  Cocker,  10* 
Subdiviiion ;  diftindion  of  the  general  into  fpe- 
cies. — 

Abound 
In  the  divtfion  of  each  feveral  prime, 
A<5ting  it  many  ways.  Sbak, 

(2.)  Divisiok,  in  algebra.  See  Alclbra, 
Part  I.  chap,  I.  prob.  iv. 

(3.)  DivisiQN,  in  arithmetic.  See  Arithme- 
tic, Judex, 

(4.)  Division,  in  fea  affairs,  a  felea  number 
of  iliips  in  a  fleet  or  fquadrou  of  men  o\  war,  dii- 
tinguidied  by  a  particular  flag  or  pendant,  and 
ufually  commanded  by  a  general  officer.  A  fqua^ 
dron  is  commonly  ranged  into  three  divifions,  the 
commanding  officer  of  which  is  always  ftationed 
in  the  centre.  When  a  fleet  confifts.of  60  fail  of 
the  line,  that  is,  of  flups  having  at  leaft  60  cam- 
non  each,  the  admiral  divides  it  into  three  fqua- 
drons,  each  of  which  has  its  divifions  and  co<n* 
manding  oflficers.  Each  fquadron  has  its  proper 
colours,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  admiral, 
and  every  divifion  its  proper  mafl.  Thus  in  Bri- 
tain, the  firft  admiral,  or  the  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
difplays  the  union  flag  at  the  main-twp-maft  head ; 
next  follows  the  white  flag  with  St  George's  crofs; 
and  afterwards  the  blue.  The  private  (hips  carry 
pendants  of  the  fame  colour  with  their  rcfpe^tivs 
fquadrons  at  the  mafl  of  their  particular  divifions ; 
fo  that  the  laft  fliip  in  the  divifion  of  the  blue 
fquadron  carries  a  blue  pendant  at  her  mizen-top- 
maft  head. 

(5.)  Division,  mechanical,  (tgnifies  that  re- 
paration which  is  occafioncd  in  the  parts  of  a  bo- 
dy by  help  of  mechanical  inftruments.  The  me- 
chanical divifion  of  bodies  does  indeed  feparate 
them  into  fmaller,  homogeneous,  fimilar  parts; 
but  this  feparation  cannot  extend  to  the  primary 
integrant  molecules  of  any  botly ;  and  consequent- 
ly is  incapable  of  breaking  whnt  is  properly  called 
their  aggregation:  No  union  is  formed  be- 
twixt the  divided  and  dividing  bodies,  in  which 
refpeft  divifion  elTentially  differs  from  diffblution. 
Divifion  is  not  properly  a  chemical  operat'-in.  It 
is  only  employed  preparatorily  to  facilitate  other 
operations,  and  particularly  folution*  For  this 
purpofe  it  is  very  ufeful,  as  it  incrcafes  the  quan- 
tity of  furface,  and  confcqueptly  the  points  of 

. '  cental 
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eonta<a  bf  any  body, — Different  metfaods  are  ufed  DIUM,  in  anciefit  geography,  the  name  of  fe. 

to  divide  bodies  according  to  theirnatcre.  Thofe  veral  places:  viz.  i.  A  town  of  Chalcidice  in  Ma- 

which  are  tenacious  and  eladic,  as  horns  and  cedoma»  near  mount  Atbos :  a.  A  promontory  of 

gums,  requite  to  be  cut,  rafped,  or  filed.    Me-  Crete,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  iflaod  :  3.  A  pro. 

tais,  becaufe  of  their  dudlility,  require  the  fame  montory  of  Eubcca ;  or  a  tlown  of  that  name  in 

treatment:  but  as  they  are  alfo  fufible,. they  may  Eubcea,  near  the  promontory  Cenaeum,  on  the 

be  quickly  and  conveniently  reduced  into  grains  J^W.  fide  of  the  ifland,  called  alfo  Dia  :  4.  A  town 

fmall  enough   for  mqft  ^operations,  by  pouring  of  Macedonia,  in  Perfia,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the 

them,  when  melted,  into  water.    All  brittle  be-  Sinus  Thermaicus.    Strabo  and  Livy  place  it  on 

dies  may  be  reduced  conveniently  into  fine  parts  the  borders  of  Pieria  to  the  S.  at  the  foot  of  mount 

by  being  bruifed  in  a  mortar  with  a  peftle.    Very  Olympus  towards  Theffaly.    That  it  was  a  fpl«i- 


hard  bodies,  fuch  as  glafs,  cryftals,  ftones,  par 
ticularly  thofe  of  the  vitriiiable  kind,  before 
.  they  are  pounded,  ought  to  be  plunged  when  red- 
tiot  into  water,  by  which  they  are  cracked,  and 
rendered  more  eafy  pulvcrable.     Bodies  of  this 


did  city,  appears  from  Polybius ;  w^ho  i-elates,  that 
its  gymnadum  and  walls  were  overthrown  by  the 
JEtolians.  From  which  overthrow,  howexer,  it 
again  recovered,  Alexander  adding  new  fplcndor 
to  it,  by  the  brafs  ftatues  caft  by  Lyfippus,  and 
Jcind  may  alfo  be  bruited  or  ground  by  means  of  a  eredted  there  in  memory  of  thofe  flain  at  the  Gra» 
hard  and  flat  ftone,  upon  which  the  matter  is  to  nicus:  an  ornament  which  was  continued  down 
be  put,  ami  bruifed  by  another  hard  ftone,  fo  fmall  to  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  who  made  it  a  colony, 
as  to  be  held  and  movH  upon  the  larger  ftone  with  called  Dlenjiu  5.  A  town  near  PelU  in  the  Pirzai 
tlu?  hand.    The  larger  ftone  is  called  a  porphyry,    beyond  Jordan. 

from  its  being  generally  of  that  kind  of  ftone  ;  and  DIVODORUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
the  operation  is  called  porphyrisation.  In-  of  the  Mediomatrici  in  Gallia  Belgica ;  fituated  on 
ftead  of  porphyriiation,  a  mill  may  be  ufed,  com-  the  Mofelle,  in  the  fpot  where  now  Mctz  ftands, 
}K>red  of  a  hard  grit  miiftone,  movjng  round  upon    See  Metz* 

/mother  ftone  of  the  fame  kind,  which  muft  be  (i.)  •DIVORCE.  17. /.  U/wro-,  Fr.  from i/iwr- 
fixed :  in  the  upper  ftone  is  a  groove  or  chan-  tium^  Latin.]  i.  The  legal  feparation  of  hul^and 
nel,  through  which  the  matter  to  t>e  ground  paf-  and  wife. — Divorce  is  a  lawful  feparation  of  huf- 
fc8. '  By  this  method  a  fubftance  may  be  more  band  and  wife,  made  before  a  competent  judge> 
cjuickly  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  than  by  porphy-  on  due  cognizance  had  of  the  caufe>  and  fufficieri 
wiation.  But  thcfe  mills  can  be  only  employed  proof  made  thereof.  Ayliffcs  Parergon, — 
for  confiderable  quantities  of  matter.    Thefe  me-  ToVeltore  the  king, 

thods  of  mechanically  dividing  bodies  are  attended       He  counfels  a  divorce  ;  a  lofs  of  her, 
with  fome  inconveniences ;  fome  p=»rts  of  the  di-       That  like  a  jewel  has  hung  twenty  years 
viding  inftrum?nts  being  always  ftruck  off*,  and       About  his  neck,  yet  never  loft  her  luftre.  Sbak* 
mixed  with  the  matter  to  be  divided.    This  may   —He  had  in  his  eye  the  ttivorce  which  had  paJTed 
greatly  affe<ft   the  operations.    For  inftanc'.',  in-    betwixt  the  emperor  and  Scribonia.  Drjden»    %* 
Arumenta  of  iron  and  copper  fumifh  metallic  co-    Separation  ;  difunion. — Such  motions  may  occa- 


louring  particles ;  and  copper  is  very  prejudicial 
to  health.  Porphyry  is  coloured  by  a  reddifli 
j5rown  matter,  which  injures  the  colour  of  cryf- 
tal  glaftes,  enamels,  and  porcelains  made  with 
matters  ground  upon  this  ftone.  Thefe  matters 
therefore  muft  be  deanfed  after  their  porphyrifa- 


fion  a  farther  alienation  of  mind,  and  divorce  of 
affections  in  her,  from  my  religion,  K,  Cbarla.'" 
I'hefe  things,  to  be  a  baftard,  and  to  be  bom  out 
of  lawful  wedlock,  are  convertible  the  one  with 
the  other ;  and  'tis  hard  to  make  divorce  between 
thofe  things  that  are  fo  near  in  nature  to  each  o- 


tion ;  elfe  no  inftrument9  capable  of  injuring  the    ther,  as  being  convertible  terms.  yAyiiffe^s  Parcrg* 


intended  operations  ought  to  be  employed.  Thus, 
for  the  preparation  of  all  medicines  to  be  taken 
iittemally,  no  copper  mortars,  peftles,  &c.  ought 
t^  be  ufed ;  thofe  made  of  iron  are  preferable ; 
and  inftead  of  porphyries,  mortars,  grinding 
ft^ones  and  milftones  made  of  hard  and  white  ftones 
ought  to  be  employed,  for  fubftances  which  are 
tQ  enter  into  the  compofition  of  enamels,  cryftal 
glafs,  and  porcelain,  the  whitencfs  of  which  is  a 
XDoft  neceifary  quality. 

(6.)  Divisions  op  an  aricy,  in  the  military 


3.  The  fentence  by  which  a  marriage  is  diftblvcd. 

4.  The  caufe  of  any  penal  feparation. — 

>    Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end  $ 
And  as  the  long  divorce  of  fteel  falls  on  me. 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  fwect  facrifice, 
And  lift  my  foul  to  heav'n.  Stak* 

(II.)  Divorce,  §  I,  def.  i  &  a.  See  Law  and 
Marri AG  E.  Divorce  is  a  fpiritual  judgment  and 
is  therefore  pafted  in  the  ecclefiaitical  court.  It 
is  of  two  kinds :  viz. 

X.  Divorce  a  mens  a  et  thoro,  i.e.  firom  bed 


art,  the  feveral  brigades  and  fquadrons  into  which   and  board.    In  this  cafe  the  wife  has  a  fuitable  fe« 


it  is  cantoned. 

(7.)  Divisions  op  a  battalion  are  the  feve- 
ral platoons  into  which  it  is  divided  in  marching 
pr  firing,  each  of  which  is  commanded  by  an  of- 
ficer. 

(I.)  *  DIVISOR.  «./.  [divi/or,  Lat.]  The  num. 
ber  given,  by  which  the  dividend  is  divided  ;  the 
number  which  ftieweth  how  many  paits  the  divi- 
dend is  to  be  divided  into. 

(a.)  Divisor.    Sec  Arithmetic,  i)i</-*.T. 


parate  maintenance  allowed  her,  out  of  ber  bu^ 
oand's  effe^s.  • 

a.  Divorce  A  vinculo  matrimonii, /.^.frow 
the  bonds  of  matrimony,  is  ftridly  and  properly 
divorce.  This  happens  either  in  confequencc  01 
criminality,  as  in  the  cafe  of  adultery,  or  through 
fome  effent^'al  impediment,  as  confanguinity  or 
affinity  within  the  degrees  forbidden,  pre-coDlraa» 
impotency,  &c.  of  which  impediments  the  canop 
law  allows  no  lefs  than  14.  Jn  (hefe  cafej  the  wor 
^  man 
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Man  receives  again  only  what  Hie  brought  with 
her.  ^ntences  which  releafe  the  parties  a  vmcU' 
hmatrimoniit  on  account  of  itn puberty ,  frigidity » 
conianguinity  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  prior 
marriage,  or  want  of  the  requifite  confent  of  pa- 
rents or  guanlians,  are  not  propeHy  diifolutions 
of  the  marriage  contra^,  but  judicial  declarations 
that  there  never  was  any  marriage ;  fuch  impedi- 
ment fubfifting  at  the  time  as  rendered  the  cele- 
bration of  the* marriage  rite  a  mere^ nullity.  And 
the  rite  itfelf  contains  an  exception  of  thefe  impe- 
diments. 

(III.) Divorces,  Awcriwr  laws  RESfEcriNO* 
Divorces  were  allowed  m  great  latitude  both  a- 
mong  the  Jews  and  Pagans.  Under  the  old  law, 
the  woman  divorced  was  to- have  of  her  huiband 
a  writing,  as  St  Jerom  and  J[ofephus  teftify,  to 
this  effecl :  /  promije  thit  hertaftei'  I  noill  lay  no 
tiaim  to  thee  ;  which  was  called  a  'bill  vf  tli'vofce. 
At  Rome,  barrennefs,  age,  difeafe,  madnjefs^  and 
banifliment,  were  the  orainary  caufes  of  divorce. 
Spnrius  Carvillus,  between  500  and  600  years  alt 
ter  the  building  of  Rhome,  under  the  confulfhip  of 
M.  Attilius  and  P.  Valerius, '^as  the  firil  virho 
OTt  away  lis  wife^becailie  fhe  wis  barren  ;  th</ 
ratarchinhis  Roman  cjueltions,  maintains  that 
Domitian  was  the  firft  who  permitted  divordS. 
Jnftinian  afterwards  added  impotence,  a  vow  of 
daftfty,  and  the  profet&en  of  a  monaftic  life,  as 
fM  reafons  of  diTOPcie.  -The Roman  lawyers  dif- 
faguifli  beti^een  kUfkjmun  and  divortium; 
Baking  the  former  to^ be -the  breslking  of  a  coor 
tnft  or  efpoufal,  and  the- latter  leparation  after 
iMlrimony.  RomuUis  efuided  a  feyere  law,  which 
fiiftred  not  a  wife  to  leave  her  hirfbaiid,  but  g^ave 
the  man  the  libeity  of'  turning  oflP  his  wife,  for  a- 


OF  OUR  PRESENT  LAWS  RESPECTING,  "  The fel* 

of  Mofes,  fays  Mr  Paley,  for  reafons  of  local  ex» 
pediency,  permitted  the  Jewifli  huiband  to  pujt 
away  his  wife ;  but  whether  for  every  caufe,  of 
for  what  caufe,  appears  to  have  been  controvert- 
ed amongft  the  interpreters  of  thofe  times.  Chrift* 
the  precepts  of  whofe  religion  were  /calculated  for 
more  general  ufe  and  obfervation,  revokes  thia 
permiifion,  as  given  to  the  Jews  •  for  their  hard- 
toefj  of  heart,'  and  promulges  a  law  which  was 
thenceforward  to  confine-' divorces  to  the  fingle 
caufe  of  adultery  in  the  wife.  {Mat.  xix.  9.)  Infe- 
rior  caufes  may  juttify  the  feparation  of  huibaind 
and  v^ife,  although  they  will  not  ^uthorife  fuch  a 
diflblution  of  the  marriage  contraA  as  would  leave 
either  at  liberty  to  marry  againifor  it  is  that  li* 
berty  in  which  tbe  dinger  and  mifchief  of  divor- 
ces principally  confift.  The  law  of  this  country, 
in  conformity  to  our  Saviour's  injun^ion,  con-- 
fines  the  diHTokition  of  the  ma? ri:)ge  contrad  to 
the  fingle  cafe  of  adultery  in  the  wife ;  and  a  di- 
vorce even  in  that  cafe  caiii  only  be  brought  about 
by  the  operation  of  an  aft  of  parliament,  found* 
ed  upon  a  previous  fentenbe  in  the  fpiritual  court, 
'and  a  verdift  againft  tbe  adulterer  at  common 
law:  which  proceedings takeft  together- oompofe 
-as  complete  an  inveftigation  of  the  con^jJatnt  as 
'a.cAufe  can  receive.  It  has  lately  been  propofed 
to  the  legidature  to  annex  a  claufe  to  thefe  ai^s, 
reftraining  the  offending  party  from  marrying  with 
the  compambn.of  her  crime,  who  by  the  coiirfe 
of  proceeding,  is  always  known  and  coovid'ed : 
for  there  is  reafofi  to  fear,  that  aiuUerous  condec- 
tions  are  often  formed  with  (he  profpe<5t  df  bring- 
ing them  to  this  ^oMiclufion  ;  at  -lealtf  when  the- 
fedu^  has  once  captivated  the  affeftion  of  a  mar* 


^ultcry,  for  poifbning  her  children,  .or  counter-    ried  woman,  he  may  avail  himfelf  of  this  tempt- 


fdiiBg  bis  pri«rat^  keys,  Howevejf,  in  later  times, 
the  wonlien  as  well  as  the  meri  might  foe  a  divorce. 
The  conlmotf  way  of  divorcing  was  by  fending  a 
bat  to  the  wdnlan/  contafding  thereafons  of  fepa- 
tatioQ,  and  the  tender  of  all  her  godds  Which  flie 
brought  with'  her ;  and  this^  was  called  repudjum 
^mttert;  or  elfe  it  was  performed 'in  her  prefence, 
and  before  feven  witnefies,  and  accompanied  With 


ing  argument -to  fubdue  ter  fcruples^  and  com- 
plete his  viaory ;  and  the  legiflature,  as  the  bii- 
finefs  is  managed  at  prefent,  afTifts  by  its  idterpofi- 
tion  the  criminal  defign  of  the  offenders,  and  Con- 
fers a  privilege  where  it  ought  to  iiifl«6t  a  paniil^- 
ment.  The  propofal  deferved  an  experiment; 
but  fomething  more  penaK  it*  is  apprehended^ 
would  be  found' neceffary  to  check  the  progrefs 


the  formalities  of  tearing  the  writings,  refunding  lof  this  alarming  depravity.  Whether  a  law  n^ght 


tl«  portion,  taking  away  the  keys,  and  turning 
the  woman  out  of  doors.  The  Grecian  laws  con- 
«ming  divorces  were  different :  The  Cretans  al- 
lowed divorce  to  any  man  that  was  afraid  of  ha- 
ving too  marty  children.  The  Spartans  fcldom 
worced  their  wives  5  and  held  it  extremely  fcan- 
caloos  for  a  woman  to  depart  from  her  hufband. 
TV  Athenians  allowed  divorce  on  very  fmall 
Ifoonds,  by  a  bill  containing  the  reafon  of  the 
worce,  and  approved,  if  the  party  appealed,  by 
the  chief  magiftrate;  and  women  alfo  were  allow- 
w  to  leave  their  hatbands  on  juft  occafions.  Per- 
ww  divorcing  their  wives  were  obliged  to  return 
t«jr  portions  $  otherwife,  the  Athenian  laws  o- 
l*ged  them  to  pay  nine  oboli  a  month  for  alimo- 
ny- The  terms  exprefiing  the  feparation  of  men 
aw  women  from  each  Other  were  different;  the 
toen  were  faid  «a'(Mr<^*^,/,  or  n^^XivM  to  difmifs  tbt'tr 
«**«;  but  wives,  c«»JUi«^i^  to  leaift  their  kuf- 

•   (iV.)  Divorces,  proposed  improvement 


not  .'^  framed,  direifting  the  fortune  of  the  adulter 
refs'io  d^fcend  as  in  tafe  of  her  naturut  death  :  rf- 
-ferving,  HoWever,  a;certain  proportion  of  the  pro- 
due*  of  it,  by  Wiyiofatlnuityi  forher  fubfiftraee 
(fuch  annuity  in  no  cafe  to  exceed  a  certain  fom-,) 
and  alfo  i[>  far  fniCpending  the  eftftt«  in  the  hands 
of  the  heir,  as  to  prefecve  ths  inheritance  to  any 
children  (he  might  bear  to  a  fecond  marriage,  in 
cafe  there  was  none  to  fucceed  in  the- place  of 
their  mother*  by  the  firft :  whether  fuch  a  law 
would  not  render  female  virtue  in  higher  life  lef«* 
vincible,  as  well  as  the  fcdocers  of  that  virtue  lef^^ 
urgent  in  their  fuit,  1  would  recommend  to  the 
deliberation  of  thofe  who  are  willing  to  attempt 
the  reformation  of  this  important  but  mofk  incor- 
rigible clafs  of  the  community.  A  paffion  for 
fplendor,  for  expenfive  amufements  and  diftinc- 
tions,  is  commonly  found  in  that  defcription  of 
women  who  would  become  the  fubje(ft5  of  fuch 
a  law,,  not  lefs  inordinate  than  their  other  appe- 
tites.   A  fevcrity  of  the  kind  propofed   applies 
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Imfnedialtly  to  that  paffion. 
room  for  any  complaint  of  injuftie.ei  fmce  tJi^ 
provifions  above  ftatcd,  with  others  which  might 
be  contrived,  confine  the  punifhiucnt*  fo  tar  a^ 
4t  is  poflible,  to  the  perfon  qi  the  offender ;  fuf* 
feringtbe  eftate  to  rentain  to  the  heir,  of  withjo 
the  family  of 'the  anceftor  from  whom  it  camei 
or  to  attend  the  appointments  of  hi^  will."  Mc^ 
red  and  Politicai  Philo/opby^  P*  ^  7  3  • 

*  To  Divorce,  v.  a.  Ifiom  the  qoun.]  i.  Tp 
feparate  a  hofbajid  or  wife  from  the  other,  a.  To 
fofce  afunder ;  to  fep»rate  by  vioWnce.— Were  it 
confonant  unto  reafon  to  di'^rce  thefe  two  fep- 
icDces,  the  former  of  which  doth  Ihew  how  the 
latter  is  reftrainesd,  and  not  marking,  the  former; 
to  coDclude  by  tbe  latter  of  them  ?  Hcoker. — The 
continent  and  the  iiland  were  continued  together, 
within  men's  .remembrance,  by  a.draw*bridge{ 
but  is  now  divorced  by  the  downfallen  cHffa.  .Ca^ 
re^*s  Sunuej.  3-  To  feparate  froto  another*-^  - 
If  thou  wcr't  taot  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  my  motor's  tomb, 
Sepulch'ring  an  aduH'refs.       Sbab^fp^  K.  Lear* 


.  (  400  )  bit 

And  there  is  no    is  a  fliort  year,  tlie  greateft  heat  about  twointW 
afternoon,  when  the  fun  ispaft  the  meridian,  which 
is  the  diurttal  folftice,  and  th^  fame  is  evident  from 
the  thermometer.  Brown's  Vulgar  Mrrouri.^ 
Think,  ere  this  diurnal  ftir 

Leave  cold  the  night,  bow  we  his  gatherM  beami 

Reflcdted;  may  with  matter  iere  foment.  M'dii 
a.  Conftituting  the  day.--- 

Why  does  he  order  the  diurnal  hours 

To  ieaye^ihe  earthV other  part,  and  rife  in  cure  ? 

Pmr. 
3.  Performed  in  a  day ;  daily ;  qiiotidian.—- The 
^iumal  annual  revoUtjon  of  the  fun  have  been, 
from  the  beginning  of  nature,  cowftant,  regukff, 
and  univerfally  obfervable  by  aU  mankind.  LocJU* 

(».)  »  piuftNAL.  »../.  [diurfuih  prj  A  journal} 
a  day-book. 

*  DlURN4IXy.  adv.  [from  dlamal.]  Daily^ 
every  day.— As  we  make  the  enquiries,  we  Aia^f 
diurf\allj  comniwni^ate  them  to  thft  pubjicji.  TW. 
.  •  WUTURNJTY.  «./,  [d'iuiurnifai,  Latin.] 
Length  of  duration.—- Such;a  comiqig,  as  \i  faiKhJ 
be  (aid,  that  that  generation  (hould  notpaCs'iiil 


.—If  fo  be  it  were  poifible,  that  all  other  orna^   it  was  fplfiUed,  they^  need^4  not  fuppofe  Qf  fucfr 
ments  of  mind  might  b«  bad  in  their  full  pjerfeC-    df»rmty.  Brown's  VidgAr  Mrrouru       * 


tion,  neverthele/s  4he  mind,  that  ihould  poHb^ 
^^ssL^mrced  frofn  piety,  could  be  but  a  fpeda- 
x:lc  ctfxororoiiCTation.  Hooker,  4.  To  -take  aWaJ-j 
.to  put  awa>;. — 

1  dare  not  make  nvyfelf  fo  guilty^ 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  tkle 
Your  maftcr  w«d  me  to :  nothing  but  death 
-     Shall  e'er  irfiv^rfftny  .dignities.     [    ^ijakejpearf. 
Aerial  paftiire-tbe  Ittngs  with  gentje  force 
Conftant  enibrace  byturn8,..byiiiK|i^  divorce, 

r  ....  jmckmare* 

♦  DIVORCEAHSI^T. .«./.  {Uom  .difvnree.]  Di- 
vorce ;  feparfttioo  of  .marriage.— :Wiit<f,  her^a  biil 


PlVyi^  roquutains  of  Ireland,,  in  the  coutrtf 
of  Antrim,  two  mik/»  W;  of  Belfaft. 

•  ro.DIVULGE.  i^.fl.  £<^rW/^,  Ixit.1  j.To 
publifli ;  to  make  p^ublick  j  to  reveal  to  the  worii 
— M^P  ar?  better  cpntented  to  have  their toirai^^- 
^atioO^  iiippreOred,  .than,  the  Qontrary  much  div^ 
gfid.  ^o^kery^  I  vriji  pluck, tji)e  yeil  of  m.o()e(ty  trom 
jLhe  fp  feeqxini:  ini^r^^  P^,  and  diwulge  Fage 
.himfclf  for  a  f^cvrejujd  j^t^ltul  A<^epn*  S^ak^^'^ 
Tbefe  apffwers4^  tbe  filert  night  r^mfiU  • 
. .  The.liins  ^r^!k\(4fm^g%  t/^  Und  beU^vVi. . 
•')    HO.       .     ;-  Drsdif^jJS^ 

— Thex:ajpine^.<^  the  iick*  and  tlip  filofeis  of  tip 


of  divorcemtnuan^  give  it  in  ber.hand,  and  fewd    dead,  have  bee.fl.  tap  feezed,  to  pub^iQjt  ,piii\v»t€  let- 


her  out  .of  liis  houk-.JUeut*  xxiv.  i 
.     •  DIVORCER.  .Hi/,  [from ///vwTif.]  The  per- 
.  16a  or  cauit  which  ^produces  dkitorc^  or  fepar^atvon. 
-«- Death  i8»t he  violent  eftranger  of  acquaintance^ 
the. eternal  di'vcrier  of  iparriage.  OrummoHd^ 
DIVORTIUM.    See  Dhtorqr,  $  IH,  •. : 
(i.)  *  DIU'HJETICK;  «rfy.  p.«!eff.^^.].  llavi^ig 
the  power  to^pravoHe  prin?,-:/).i*«x/<V/ti  ^re  <|f- 
co^ions,  emuUion^,  ai\4  oiU  <rf  iin^^Ueijj,  v?get,»- 
W^8,  that  rel^x  tbe  mi«rf.pa(feg^;  .fi^Ph  a^  re- 
lax ougJJt  to  b^lrjed  be^qi^.fuch  a^rfgrce  atki  ftj- 
jsmlatCi' Thofe  ei»olients.ovig^it,.to  be  taken  in 
open  *tr,  to  hindiM*  then)  ft'om^^rfpjring,'  and  o.n 
empty  (tomachsh  JHmAnot.'^   j    .. 

Graceful  as  John,*  (he  modera^tes  the  reins, 
And  whiftJes  fweet  her  diuKetick  ftfains.  Toung* 
(».)  DiunETics.,  I?./,  medicines  whjcli  provoke 
a  difcharge  by  urine.    There  .are  none  hitherto 
known  whofc  effeds  are. uniform  and  certain.   Al- 
kaline and  neutral  falts  of  all. kinds,  and  aqueous 
ilqiors,  are  generally  diuretic,  efpecially  if  drun^ 
.  plentifully  when  cold.    Thin  wine9>  as  rheniih, 
<tc.  fome  vegetables,  as  afparaguR,  fmallage,  e- 
lyngium,  eiipatorium,  faflafras,  &c.  are  in  a  li- 
mned degree  diuretic, 

(I.)  DIURNAL,  adj,  W//r/zw,  Latin.]   i.  Re 
.  ktiR)f  to  the  Jay. —We  obfene  in  a  day,  wLlch 


ters,  and  divefgf  to  ;)1J  mankirid  t^e  mpft  fecrft 
fentimentd  of  friendihip^.  ^(jj^^  ..a.^^To  prucjaia; 
to  iXtcUifje  l)>va  publi<*  li^.— 

..This  is  Pue.gtoty  ^ii(i  renawn,  wben  Godi 
.  ^  J-opkiivj  on.th*  e^th,  Vrith  approbation  marki> 
/    T!>e  juft  «>a^>,  ^a^A^ivulj^f.fAni  thro*  heav'n 
♦j;p  fill  b*(8  aflgel^,  who  witli  true  ^pplaufe 
ii^connl  hiArpraifesj.  .    .         Mil/on'^  P^r,  lot 

*  ;::>IVULGBK. .».  /.  [from  divulge,]  a  pub- 
Ji(her ;  otke  that  expofes  tp  publick  yie^*-;!  Uiipk 
.pjot  any  thing  in  my  letters  could  tend  io  ihucbto 

my  reproach,  as  the.odio4is  divulging  of  them  did 
to  the  infamy  of  the  divu(g firs*  AT,  Qbaries. 

*  DIYULSION*  ^I.  Idivu^o,  L^l^]  The  afi 
of  plucking  awry.— AriftoUe.  in  hisEthickS,  lake? 
up  the  -conceit  of  the  beaver,  and  the  divulfoMV 
his  tf fticlea.  Brown's  Vulgar  Errou*-s, 

DJVUB,  and  Diva,  in  antiquity,  appellatient 
given  to  men  and  women  >^ho  had  been  deified, 
or  rauk^fd  among  the  gods.    See  Apotheosis. 

DIVY  Point,  a  cape  of  Hindooftan,on  tbci. 
coaft  of  the  ckcar  of  CondapiUy,  .in  the  bay  of 
Bcnpal.    Long.  81  ao.  E.    L^t.  15.  55.  N.         - 

DIXAN,  the  firft  town. of  Abyflinia,on  the  We 

of  Taranta.    It  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  coiucsl 

liul :  a  deep  valley  furrouods  it  like  a  trench,  »d 

the  load  winds  fpirally  up  tbe-hiil,  till  it  codsi- 

...  mooj 
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t)    I    t  (    4o< 

lioag  the*hottfe9.  The  town  is  populous,  and 
coofi/h  of  Moon  and  ChriftiaDS ;  but  the  princi- 
pal trade  of  both,  is  the  felling  of  children.  T^e 
CfariftiaDs  fteal  tfaen^  in  the  country  of  Abyifinia,  a. 
and  itiW  them  to  the  Mqors  io  Dizan,  Who  carrj^ 
them  to  a  market  at.  Mafiah,  whence  they  are" 


leot  to  Arabia  or  India.    The  pnefts  of  the  pro-    j.  Giddy  ;  thoughtlefs.— 


)         ^  cr    ,   .  ., 

All  oh  a  fudden  miferaUe  pan! 
Surpriz'd  thee>  dim  thine  eyes,  and^iss/  fwarit 
In  aarknefs,  MUt.  Far>  Lofti 

Caufing  giddinefik— ^ 

How  fearful  ♦ . 
And  diTBZf  *\A&  to  caft  one's  eiyei  fo'  loiid^*    Sbaii 


ttnce  of  Tigre  are  (»penly  concerned  in  this  inft- 
Aous  traftc.  Lon.  40.  7.  £.  Lat.  14. 5^.  ^. 

DIXMONT,  a  town  of  France^  in  the'depart- 
iDeot  of  Yonde,  6  miles  N.  of  Joigny. 

DIXfiinOE,  or  Dymude,  a  town  of  France* 
In  the  department  of  Lys,  and  ci-devan^  province 
6f  Auftrian  Fland(^r8;  feated  on  the  river  Vperlee. 
The  Tea  came  foraierly  up  to  its  walls,  in  fujclha 
body  oi  water,  that  the  merchant  (hips  failed  up 
totbem.  Its  walls  were  firft  built,  A.  D»  1270. 
h  1299,  Philip  IV.  of  France  took  it,  -stnd  aug- 
mented its  fortificaiions.    It  is  famous  in'  com^ 


ftfracle,    Oizmude  is  11  miles  S.  of  Oft^nd,  and 
X4of  Tpres.-Lon.  1.17.  £.   Lat.  (S*4-N« 

(1.)  DiXON,  a  town  of  the  tf cited  States,  i^ 
fc Carolina,  47  miles  £.  of,  Camden. 


What  followers,  what  retin^ie  cap'f^  thoti  gain^ 
C>r  at  thy  heels  the  dinzj  multitude, 
Longer  than  thou  can'it  feed  them  on  thy  coft  f 
,  Miltott* 

♦  7oDi?;zY.  tj.a.  [from  the  adjedKveO  T($ 
whirl  round ;  to  Qtake  giddy.—  ^ 

Not  the  dreadful  fpouf , 
Which  fbipnren  do  the  hurricaoo  calU 
$hall  dizitjf  with  mote  claihour  Neptune^s  ear 
In  his  defcent,  than  fliall  my  prompted  fword 
trailing  on  Diomede.    SiwM,  TroilUs  t^  Crefidai 

_. .     ~^To  divide  him  inventorially  would  disizj  Xhd 

eerce  for  excellent  butter,  and  no  lefs  celebrated   arithraetick  of  memory,  Sbakefpeare, . 

h  the  antials  of.  fuperflition,  for  an  image  of  th<r       DMITREUSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffla,  ii^  the  go*' 

ni^iH  in  the  Hotel  de  Vllle,  which  is  faid  to  have    vef  hment  of  Jaroflav^ ;  69  oiiles  NNW.  of  Ja-' 

fttd  many  drops  of  blood  from  a  wound  given  it    roflaw. 

6y  the  fword  of  a  profane  Oerman  foldier ;  but  ia       DMITRIEU  Syopa,  t  town  of  Ruffia^  in  the 

tbe  preCent  age  of  infiddity,  it  is  doubted  if  the    government  of  Kurik,   on  the  Soopa^,  ad  ovile^ 

daggers  of  all  tlie  regicide^  in  France,  druck  into    NNW.  of  ifuiik,  and  43*  8SE.  0t  Peterfburg^ 

it  at  once'',_wourd  incline  the  ▼irgin  to  repeat  the    ton.  53.  .^o.£.    Lat.  52.  ^.N. 

DMITRIJA  RosHousKoi,  3  town  of  Sdffia^ 
}n  the  province  of  Ulfing,  on  the  Silla,  140  milesl 
SE.  of  Ufting, 

,  ,, DMITROtft  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern-- 

(sODixoN'sENTRANCfii?  orB'ARRELus  souHbJ   nten(  olf  MofcoW,    The  environs. are  celebrated 

JaODixoN's  sot;NDf,       5  ^n  the  NW,  cOaft  of   for  yellojff  and  white  apples^  which  are  fo  tranf^ 

XT  America,  is  the  pafTage  into  the  found'bctween    pareiift,  t^^t  the  pips  ,aiay  be  feen  thr6u'gh  the 

(He  tiialn  laiid  and  Wathington^s  oV.  Queeu  Char^'   find*  VttJs'^.  miles  ^  of  Mofcow.      .^ 

Ibtte^s  inands,  from  the  KW.  .  ,    *  tTNEPftQUSK,  a  town  of  l^ulfiai  vfi  th/e  go^- 

(i.)  DDCfpN,  a  toWn  NE.  of  Monnteulih.       vernraent  of  Tauris,   on  Doiep^f,  ^a  ihiW  S* 

'*.>  lyizTQit,  tfear  Tewkfbury,  (itoucefter*        SW.  of  JEkaterinolIaw.  ^      ^       .   ,, 

MZABAD;.  ^  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  provinc*'       DNIEPER,  I>n ej^sr,^  or  >Cj ti^R)-  the ^ncientJ. • 

^  Irak,  60  cpTW  SSE.' of  Amadan.  .       ,    Boristhenss,  a  targe  uver  01  JEurope^  riling  inl 

*  Tfl  DlZENf'.v.  a^  [This  i^^ord  feems  cor-.    Smolenlkow.  running  a  fong  courfe  in  a'  8.  direc* 

ftiptaa  frotri  ^ii^h_\  '  ^^  dreft ;  to  deck }  to  dg^  tion,  and  fallhig  into  the  Slack  Sea^  between  Cher-  • 

.  <Wt.  AIow'ww^.-j^  *  .  .      ,   fgn  an^  CTckzakow.  From.ita  fpurceto  itsnftouth^ 

Your  lad^'TIiipli^p  u^  the  (^(h  to  be  feen '5     '  Jt'now  ffows  entirely  ihro'  tfce  Ruffian  dominions/. 

For  fure  t  had  dtzen^i  you  out  like  ^  queen.    .     and  through  this  whole  courfe  of  abo^e  foo  milesir. 

'  ,.  ^<\i}fti   fts  nangatiqn  is  only  once  interrupted  by  a  ferie?^ 

DiZiElt,  St,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-   of  cataradfs  \vhich  begin  below,  the  moiuli  of  tbe. 

tttttt  of  tfppet'  MaVhe,  and  ci-de^ant-  province  of    Samara,  and  cobtin.ue  for  above  ^o  miles.  They  ar<^ 

ChampagtM?^  feiiffed'ori  the  Marnc^  at  the  place'   not  fo  dangei'o'us  but  they  may  be  pafied  ift  ipring 

^eh;  it  beeomeff  navigable  b;^  boats,  15  miles  Sp    wl(hout  much  hazard,  even  by  loaded  Wks.    At 

2.  of  Vltri  ie  ti-atfcois.    T^he  road  between  thefe    other  feafon^i  the  goods. are  lauded  at  Kenienfky, 

1^0  towns,  belftg  levelled  and  j)lanfed  wi£h  trees,?    ind  tranf{)orted  feylaM  to  KitcHtafe,-  6  miles  from 

»flbtdt  orfe  of  the  finef!  waBts  ia  P/ance.    ton.-   ATejiandrowfli,  where  they  vt^  again  efnbftrke<(, 

4.54^E.  Lat.4J.  35.N.  and  defcend  the  river  to  Cherfon.    Thefe  cMa- 

DlZUftT,  or  DiTSUN^i  a  town  of  Germany,  in    radls  nriight  be  rendered  nai^lgable  at  all  if»afon8# 

*c  ciftle  of  WeTlphalia,  and  county  of  E.  Friefl    and  although  the  expehfe  would  be  coniiderable/ 

fawlf  4  miles  SSE/  of  Emden.  the  navigation  would  fobn  repay  it. 

.  •  DIZZARD.  ff.  /   tfroBtt  ditxj^  A  block-       DNIESTER,  or  NiEsf  er,  a  fiife  river  of  tu-- 

««l ;  a  fool.  JbiB,  ^  rope,  which  rife«  in  GaHcia,  in  Auftrian  Poland/ 

(i)  •  DIZZINESS.-  n.J.  Ifrom  ^A^zaw.)  Giddi-    and  running  SE,  viRts  Ghoczim,  divfding  Podoliap 

•w ;  whirl  in  the  head.— ^Piin^d  frrionftiefs  hMta    fifonri  Moldavia  :  It  then  f^parates^  the  Turkifb 

province  of  Beflarabia,  from  the  new  Ruffian  go^ 
vernmenf  of  C'atherinenflhaf,  and  after  watering^ 
Egerlik,  Bender,  &c.  falls  into  the  Bilaclc  Sea,  be-: 
ti^een  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  D'knube.- 
DO,  in  mufic*  a  note  of  the  Italian'  fcak?i  cotttU 
ponding  to  ut  of  the  common  gamut.    See  Muf 


:fe 


,  whiri  in  the  head.— Pixed  ferionfoefs  heats 
wbram  in  fame  to  diftradtion,  and  cdtifeth  an 
^ing  and  diiOMtefi  in  founder  heakls.  Glan^, 

U.)  DizziMEss.  See  ViRxroo,  undei*  Me- 
weiNE,  Index. 

•DIZZY,  adj.  [dij,  dify.  Sat.]  r.  Giddy-, 
Wtginous;  havmg  in  the  head  the  feniation  o£ 
wrmog  round.— 
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V,  a.  'thou  liojl^  he  Jotb  of  does'; 


(i.).*roDo, 

jjret^. iiui;  part.  pafT.  Jom,  \don.  Sax^iiog/t,  Dutch.] 

4.  To  pra^tife  6r  a<Jt  any-  thing  good  or  bad.— 
•Thou  hak/hw  evil  above  all  that  were  before  thee. 
I  ATiw^j.—Flee  evil  and  ^gcJod.  Pfalms,  a.  To 
perform ;  to  ^tchieve. — 

Leam  to'  liv^  well,  that  thon  may'ft  die  fo 

too ; 

To  live  and  die  i*s  all-  we  haye  to^  do.     Dunham* 

—What  is  the  reafon  a  man's  arm  won't  fmile  and 

frownj  ^xi^'dd  »H  the  irttellctftualpoflurcs  of  the 

countenance  I  CnWer.  3.  To  execute^  to  dil'charge. 

*  ■    May  oney  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prmce> 

Do  a  fair  meffage  to  his  kingly  ears  ?     Sbakejp, 

Fmdani8  is  come 
To  do  you  falutation  from  his  mafter.    Shakifp, 
—The  ju^y  prayed  of  the  fenate  a  gu;ird,  that  they 
niiglit  do  their  confciences.  Bacon.    4;  To  caufe. 
This  ftrucSure  is  abfoiute. — 

A  Fatal  plagUe  which  many  did  to  dyel 

Sp.nfet. 
"' "  T^onght  can  qtiench  mine  inly  flaming  fide, 
"'  Kor  fca  (if  liquor  cold,  nor  lake" of  mire. 
Nothing;  but  death  can  do  me  to  refpire. 
'       '  ■  Fai^y  ^ueen. 

5.  To  tranfaft. — The  tftin?  was  not  done  in  a  cor- 
ner. A^Sy  Xxvf.  16.  6.  To  produce  any  effcft  to 
another.— If  he  did  not  cafe;  whether  he  had  thtir 
love  or  n6,  he  waved  indifferently  'twlxt  doing. 
them  neither  g6od  nor  harm.  Shake fp.  Corlolaniu. 

If  there  S;  any  gOQd  thing  to  be  done, 
That  may  to  thee  do  ea(^,  arfd.grac'e  to'i^e^ 
Speak  to  me.  Shakespeare* s  tiat^let. 

■^You  do  her  too  much  honour:  ffie  hath  neither 
fenfenortafte,  if  {hc.dares.jto  reftile  you.  Si^tft, 


)  DO 

Gigantick  hinds  as  foon  as  wortc  ^^%  dofie, 
To  their  huge  pots  of  boiling  pulfe  would  run, 

14.  To  conclude ;  to  fettle. — 

They  did  their  work  and  dih'd.  Prhr. 

—When  all  is  done,  there  is  no  man  can  ferve  his 
own  iritereft  better  than  byferving  God.  Tillotftm, 

15.  To  put.— 

Why,  Warwick,  who  (hoald  do  the  duke  to 
death?  ^   Sehfp. 

*  The  lord  Aubrey  Vere*    , ' 

Was  done  to  death.  Sbakefp.  Hen.  VI. 

'1 6.  This  phrafe,  aOhat  to  Do  qvitby  fignifics  how  to 
bcftow*'what  ufe  to  make  of  J  what  courfe  to 
take ;.  how  to  employ ;  which  way  to  get  rid 
of.— Men  are  many  times  brought  to  that  extre- 
mity, that  if  it  were  not  for  God,  they  would  net 
know  twhai  tb  do  *afitb  themfelves,  or  how  to  en- 
joy themfclves  for  one  hour.  Ti/iot/on, 

(a)  *  To  Do.  V.  n.  i.  To  ad  or  behave  in  any 
manner  well  or  ill— Unto  this  day  Ihe'y  do  after 
the  fbrmer  manners^  they  fcar  not'the  Lord,  nei.' 
ther  da  they  after  ^he  laiv  and  comm.-tndnicn^ 
which  the  Lord  commanded  the  children  of  Ja-' 
cob.  1  Kin^s.-^As  every  pfince  fhould  gOverii  n 
he  w^ould  dcfire  to  be  governed,  fo  every  fubjcft 
ought  to  obey  as  he  would  defire  to  be  obeyed, 
according  to  the  maxim,  of  doing  as  he  would  be 
done  by.  Temple.  %.  To  make  an  ettd ;  to  con- 
clude. This  is  only  in  the  compound' pretrtite.— 
Yoii  rtiay  ramble  a  l^iole  day,  and  every  moroent 
difcover  foniethlng  new  •  but  when  you  have  done, 
you  win  hate  but  a  confufed  notion  of  the  place. 
Spctfator.  3.  To  ceafe  to  be  concerned  with;  to 
ceafe  to  care  about ;  to  defift  from  notice  or  prac- 


7.  To  havp  recbUrfe  to  ;  to  pl^ii^Kfc  ais'thf  laft  ef-  tice:  only  in  the  compound  preterite. — No  mea 

fort,  comihonl^itl  the  forttt  Of  a  paflpiiate  inter-  would  make  ufe  of  difiinited  parties  to  deftrof 

togatton.-^What  will  ^p  do  in  the  citd.  tl^ercof :  one  body,  unlefs  they  were  ftife  to 'mailer  tbem 

yer,  v.  18.,  8,  To  perform  for  the  benefit  or  hurt  of  when  they  h^ddone  with  them.  Stilifngft,-^!  h»e 

'  ef.--l  know  ivhatOod  will  do*xor  me.  Fam.  done  with  Chaiicer,  when  I  haye  ^fwered  fome 


Another. 

xxii. .'?. — Adts  of  mercy'^tfwrtQ  the  poor,  (hall  be 
accepted  and  rewardecL^as  d^'ne  to  our  Saviour 
himfelf.  Afterhiiry.'  9.  To  exert  J  tp  pot  forth.— 
Do  thy  diligence  to  come  fhortly  unto  me.  a  Tim.. 
Jv.  9.  10.  To  paanage  by  way  o^  mtercourfe  or 
dealirtfc;  to  have  bnfinefs ;  to  deal,— ^I  have  Seen 
deterred  by  an  indifpofition  from  having  much  to 
do  vvith  ft^ams  of  fo  dangerous  a  nature.  Bojle.-^ 

Whiat  had'I  to  do  with  kings  and  courts  ? 
'  My  hum})lc  lot  had  call  me  fer  beneath  thtm, 
*  ^  •     '■  Ro<we* 

tT.  To  gain ;  to  efFedt  by  influence.— It  is  much, 
that  a  jeft  with  a  fad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fel- 
low ttiat  never  bad  the  ache  in  his  fhoulders, 
Sbakefp,  Henry.  IV.— Hii  queen,  not  with  (landing 
fhe  hid  prefcntcd  him  with  divers  children,  and 
with  a  crown  alfo,  though  he  would  not  acknow- 
ledge it,  could  ^0  nothing  with  him.  Bacon.  21. 
To  make  any  thing  what  it  is  not. — 

Off  with  the  crown,  and  with  the  crown  his 
head ; 
And^whilll  wc  breathe  take  him  to  do  him  dead. 

,    Sbakejpeare. 
I3.  To^iniih;  toend.— 
•    As  for  his  mercy. 
Which  he  intends  for  Lear  and  for  Cordelia, 
The  battle  done^  and  they  within  their  power. 
Shall  never  fee  his  pardon.  Sbakefp. 


objedions.  J)ryden, — We^ave  not  f et  d&ae  with 
^Ifentfng  to  progbfitions  at  fiffl,  bearing,  and  un- 
derftandin^  their  terms. '  Zo^;^<'.-^'HaVing  done  with 
fuch  arouiements,  we^  eive  up  what  i^e  canndt 
dif6\Mn.  Pope.  4,  To'  tare ;  to  'be  with  regard  to 
(icknefs  or  health.— G6od  ileoman,  hov^  i/o^ thou? 
■• — ^The  better  that  it  pleafes  your  good  wor(hip 
to  a(k.  Sbakeff.  $ .  To  fucceed J  to  fulfil  a  purpofe^- 
Come,  ftis  no  matter;  W^  (hall  do  without 
■       :.  him.  MdifoB, 

-^You  would  do  well/ to  prefer  a  bill  againft  all 
kings  and  parliaments  tince  the  conqueft ;  and,  if 
that  won't  dof  challenge  the  cit>wn.  Collier  on  Jk» 
elling.  6.  To  deal  ^ith.— No  mati  who  bath  to 
do  with  the  king,  will  think  biaxfetf  iafe,  unlefi 
you  be  his  good  angel,  and  guide  him.  Baetm* 
7.  To  Do  Is  ufed  for  any  verb  to-fave  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  word  \  as,  IJball  come^  btU  if  I  do  w/| 
go  a«Mays  that  is,  if  /'come  tiot.— 

Thus  painters  Cupids  painty  thus  poets  do 
A  naked  god,  blind^  young,  with  arrows  two.  , 

Sidwj* 
— If  any  thing  in'  the  world  deierve  our  ferious 
ftudy  and  confideration,  thofe  principles  of  reli- 
gion do.  Tiihufon.-^T'dke  all  thiBgs  which  relax 
the  veins ;  for  what  does  fo,  prevents  too  vigorous 
a  motion  through  the  arteries.  Arbutb.  8.  Do  is 
i  word  of  vehement  command,  or  earceft  requefti 
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as,  Ixlp  mfi  do ;  mah  baHe^  do. — If  thru  haft  loll 
thy  Iand„  do  not  alfo  lole  thy  conftancy  \  and  if 
thou  muft  die  a  little  fooner,  yet  do  not  die  impa- 
tiently. Taylor^  Rule  of  Living  Hofy* 

—Loofe  me.— 1  will  free  thee. — 
—Do,  and  I'll  be  thy  flave.  Dryden'j  K.  Aftbu^. 

9.  To  1^0  is  put  before  verbs  fometiraes  expletive- 
ly  ;  as,  I  do  lorue,%  OTfXlov^  ;  /did  Itvi^b  or»  Hovtd, 
*-The  Turks  do  acknowledge  God  the  Father, 
creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  being  the  firft  Perfon 
in  the  Trinity,  though  they  deny  the  reft.  Bacon. 

*  This  j  oft  reproach  their  virtue  does  encite.Vyd, 
Expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join.  Pope, 

10.  Sonietimes  empfaatic^iHy ;  as,  /  do  haU  bim^ 
bat  win  not  <wron^  bim. — 

Perdition  catch  my  foul 

But  I  do  love  thee ;  ar4  when  I  love  thee  not,    - 

Chaos  is  come  again.  Sbakefpeare^s  OtbeHo. 

IX.  Sometimes  by  way  of  oppoiition ;  as^  /  did 
love  bim^  but  fcortt  bim  no<w, 

DOAB,  or  DooAB,  a  territory  of  Hindooftan 
Proper,  between,  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  fub- 
jed  to  the  nabob  of  Oude. 
'  DOABEH,  a  river  of  Afia,  which  changes  its 
name  to  Kameh,  near  CabuU 

DOAGH,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Antrim. 

DOAN,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of 
Radramaut,  the  refidence  of  a  fcbiech.  It  is  25 
oays  journey  E.  from  Sana, 

DOARCON,  Dp^ARCOM,  or  OiArcon,  a  river 
of  Spain,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  near 
Port  Paflage. 

•  To  DOAT.  *».  «.    See  To  Dorp. 

D06A,  or  Dab  A,  a  tpwn  of  Arabia,  in  the 
county  of  Oman,  144  miles  NNW.  of  Mafcat. 

DOBAROWA,  or  }  a  tdwn  of  Afriaa,  in  Abyf- 

POBARUA,  5  linia,  lao  miles  £.  of  Sire. 

DOBBER,  a  town  of  Arabia,  36  miles  NW.  of 
Sana.  ' 

(i.)  DOBBS,  a  diftrid  of  N.  Carolina,  See  Wa- 
chovia. 

(1.)  I^obb's  COUNT V,  in  Newbem  diftri^,  N.       ,_ , _, ^ 

Carolina,  has  been  divided  into  two  counties,  viz.    feated  on  the  Viftula,  ao  miles  NW.  ^f  Ploiiko, 
Glafgow  and  Lenoir,   fince  the  cenfus  of  1770.       DOBSHENA,  a  town  of  Hungary,   12  miles 
It  conuined  6893  inhabitants,  of  whom  1915  were   SSW.  of  Enapfdorf. 
laves,  at  that  period.  DOBSON,  William,  an  eminent  Englilh  por- 

(3.]  Dobb's  FERRt,  on  Hudfon  river,  is  16  miles   trait  and  hiftory  painter,  born  at  London  in  1610. 
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DOBLEN.    See  I)obeltn.  N'^  t. 

DOBOllEVA,  a  town  of  Bofuii,  a8  miles  8SE. 
ofScrajo. 

BOBOSNA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatir 
nate  of  Minlk,  la  miles  NW.  of  Rohaczow. 
,  DOBOy,*  a  fmall  American  ifland,  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  coaft  of  Georgia.  Lon.  8i.  31.  W,. 
Lat.  31.  aS.  N. 

f  I.)  DOBRA,  a  town  <if  Tranfylvania,  ao  miles 
WN W.  of  Millenbach. 

(2.)  DoBRA,  a  town  of  Servia,  17  miles  W.  of 
Orfova. 

DOBRADIEN,  a  town  of  Silcfia.  See  Gt/TEN- 

TAG. 

DOBRAKOTZ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  19  miles 
S.  of  Symontomya. 

DOBRATA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
fhe  province  of  Moldavia,  40  miles  W.  of  Jafry. 

DOBRATICZE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Brzefc  ;  6  miles  S.  of  Brzefc, 

DOBRA WIZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  cir- 
cle  of  Boleflau,  4  mi)es  S.'  of  Jung  Buntzlaq. 

DOBRE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinata 
of  Belcz,  56  miles  WSW.  of  Belcz. 

DOBRENIZ,  a  tovoi  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Konigingratz  ;  8  miles  SW.  of  Konigingratz. 

DOBRIANKA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vernment  of  Mogilev ;  1 16  miles  S  of  Mojgilev. 

DOBRILOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Red  Ruflia,  3a  miles  S.  of  Halicz. 

POBRILUGi  a  town  of  Lufatia,  a8  miles  W, ' 
of  Spremberg,  and  34  N.  of  Prefden. 

D,OBKOFORT,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa-* 
latinate  of  Belcz  ;  8  miles  SE.  of  Belcz. 

DOBROMIL,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa!a- 
tjnate  of  Lemberg,  3a  miles  SW.  of  Lertiberg. 

POBRONIVA,  a  town  and  caftlc  of  Hungary, 
6  miles  NE.  of  Schemnitz. 

DOBRUSICA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Konie:ingratz;  3  miles  NE.  of  Konigingratz. 

(i.)  DOBRZYN,  a  diftridt  of  Poland. 

(a.)  DoBRZYN,  the  capital  of  the  above  diftrid. 


above  New  York  city. 

•    (40I>obb'&  PARISH.  See  Wachovia. 

(i.)  DOBELIN,  or  Doblen,  a  town  in  the 
duchy  of  Courland ;  ao  miles  SW.  of  Mittau,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Brookes ;  but  Mr  Cruttwell  makes 
it  6  miles  NE.  of  that  town.  Lon.  23.  sst  Lat. 
36.  a8.  N. 

(a.)  OooELiK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
|de  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  territory  of  L^ipflc ;  14 


He  ferved  an  apprenticefliip  with  one  Peck,  a  fta-  ^ 
tioner  and  picture  dealer  5  and  owed  his  improve,-* 
ment  to  the  copying  fomc  piftures  of  Titian  and 
Van  Dyck,  whofe  manner  he  always  retained.  He 
had  farther  obligations  to  the  latter ;  for  a  pidure 
of  his  painting  being  expofed  at  a  ihop  in  Snow* 
hiir.  Van  Dyck  palling  by  was  (truck  with  it  ex- 
ceedingly ;  and  enquiring  after  the  author,  found 
him  at  work  in  a  garret.    Van  Dyck  generou  fly 


miles  WNW.  of  Drefden,  and  14  W.  of  "MeiiTen,  -equipped  bim  in  a  manner  fuiuble  tojhis  merit 
DOBERSl)ORP,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the    He  prefented  him  to  king  Charles  L  who  took  hin^ 


duchy  of  Holftein,  jo  miles  W.  of  Lutkenborgc 
DOBERSPERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 

archduchy  of  Auftria>  4  miles  N.  of  Bohmifch 

Waidthofen. 
DOBEZIN,  or  2  a  town  of  Great  Poland,  in 
D0BE2YN,     5  Cujavia,  built  on  a  rock,  a- 

bove  the  Viftula,  68  miles  N.  of  Warfaw.  Lon. 

a9->«E.  l^at.  53.  10.  N 


under  his  protedtion,  kept  him  with  him  at  Ox- 
ford all  the  time  he  continued  in  that  city,  and 
not  only  fat  to  him  feveral  times  for  his  pi^^ure, 
but  caufed  the  prince  of  Wales,  prince  Rupert^ 
and  moft  of  the  Jords  pf.his  court,  to  do  fo  too. 
Mr  Dobfon,  howe^,  being  fomewhat  loofe  in 
his  way  of  life,  did  not  improve  the  many  oppor- 
tunities he  had  of  makmg  his  fortune  ;  and  clird 


DOBHAM,  a  village  of^yqrkflMiPt,  feated  at  the   very  poor  in  1647,  at  his  houfe  in  St  MatUu'sri 
outh  of  the  river  Tees.  Lane.  .......„(  ,r. 


mouth 


Dipitized  by 


•^  Jiqitizei 


POBUNI, 
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DOBUNI,  or  BoouNif  an  ancient  people  of 
Pfitain,  who  ppflefied  the  territory  which  now 
forms  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Gloucefter. 
Both  the  names  of  the  Britiilh  nation  feem  to  have, 
peen  diprived  iProm  the  low  fituation  of  a  great  part 
pf  the  ctt)intry  which  they  inhabited  s  for  both 
fiusjn  an4  Bodufij  fignify  "  profound"  or  "  low." 
|fi  the  ancjent  language  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  The 
Dobuni  are  not  njentioned  among'thc  Britifh  na- 
f  ions  whp  r^dfted  the  Romans  under  Julius  C^efari 
ivhich  was  prgbably  owing  to  the  diftance  of  their 
poun try  from  the  fcene  or  adion  ;  and  before  the 
•pegct  invafion  qn4er  Claucjius,  they  bad  been  fo 
niuch  oppredea  by  their  ambitious  neighbours 
the  Cattiyellaunii  that  (bey  fubmitted  with  plea- 
fure  to  the  Romans,  to  be  delivered  from  that  op- 
prefljon,  Cogidunws,  who  was  at  that  lixpe  prince 
'pf  the  Dobuni,  recommende^l  hlmfelf  fo  etfcdual- 
j  to  the  favouf  of  Claudius  by  his*  ready  fubmif- 
on,  and  other  meanS|  that  he  was  pot  only  con? 
tinued  fn  the  government  qf  his  own  territories, 
put  had  foRle-pthcr  (tares  put  yoder  his  authority. 
This  prince  Ijyed  fo  long,  and  Remained  fo  fteady 
a  friet)d  and  ally  to  the  Romans,  that  hi?  fubje^ls, 
|>eing  habitijat^  to  (heir  obedience  in  his  time, 
never  revolted,  nor  ftood  in  need  of  forts  or  forces 
io  Vep  them  in  fubje<5tion,  This  is  certainly  the 
reafon,  ^liat  we  meet  with  fo  few  Roman  towns 
and  Itations  in  the  country  anciently  inhabited  by 
jthe  Dobuni-  T^e  Durocornovium  of  Antoni- 
nus, and  the  Corinivm  of  Ptolemy,  are  believed 
hy  antiquaries  to  have  been  the  fame  place,  the 
ppital  of  the  Dpbufii,  and  Gtuated  at  Cirencefter, 
in  GJloucefteritiiiv,  where  there  are  paany  marks  of 
a  Roman  ftation.  CJevum  or  Glevum,  iu  the  13th 
iter  of*  4i)t9oin"s,  ftood  where  the  city  of  Glou- 
jccftej  pow  iftands :  and  Abone,  ip  the  J4th  iter, 
wras  probably  fituated  at  Avinton  on  the  Severn. 
The  country  of  the  Oobuni  was  comprehended 
in  the  Roman  province,  Britannia  prima, 

DOBVgUR^  afortrefs'of  Hindooaan,  in  the 
pamatic,  14  mtles  S.  of  Velore. 

*  DO-CARMO,  a  town  of  South  An[ierica,  in 
the  country  pf  t^raziH.on,  26. 35.  W.Lat.  ap.ao,S. 

*  pOC£»  or  Fresh  Water  River,  a  river  of 
South  America,  in  Brafil,  which  runs  into  the  At- 
lantic. Lpn.  %y  20.  W,  Lat.  19.  10.  S. 

DQCET-^j  (ffom  ^«m4»,  to  appear,]  in  ecclefi- 
ffticarhiftory,  the  followers  of  Julius  Caflianus,, 
on  of  the  Valpntiriian  feij,  to^yard's  the  clofe  of 
the  2fi  century,  who  revived  a  notion  that  had 
biren  adopted  by  a  ^)ranch  qf  the  Gnoftics,  aga^nft 
^'hom  St  John,  Ignatiu?,  and  Pplyo^rp,  bad  af- 
fertejfj  the  tVuth  of  the  incarnation.  They  bclic^jed 
an^  taught,  is  their  naine  }mport^,  that  th«  ac- 
fiong  an^  iiifltTi'iigs  of  Jfcfus  Chrifl  werp  net  in 
reality  b^t  only  in  appearance. 

pOCETTt§.  i^  tPWP  of  France,  iq  the  depart;. 
•)eut'  of  Vofge^,  7!  miles  from  Ramiremont. 
^  *  0OC1BLF;.  «^'.  [//cf/V/j,  Utin.l  Tractable  1 
docile;  eaTy'to  be  taughj.— The  Alinine  feaft  or 
fow-tbiftles  and  brambles  is  comtnonly  fet  before 
]h'?vni  as  all  Che  food  and  entertainment  or  tbpir 
iendcrcll  and  moft  docikle  age.  Jj^fihcn* 
I  »  liOClgLpNFSS.  n.  jllfrom  doab!e.  Trrch- 
jblencfs;   docility  j^readihefs  to  learn.— I  might 
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*  DOCILE,  adj.  yocitts,  Lat.1  1.  Teacbsblei 
eafily  iivftruiled  ;  tradable.— Dogs  foon  grow  acn 
cuilomed  to  whatever  they  are  taught,  and.  be* 
ing  doeiie  and  tradable,  are  very  ufeful.  Mii'i 
Fof^ge-    «.  With  to  beforp  the  thing  Uught.— 

Soon  iiociU  to  the  fecret  a^s  cf  ill. 
With  fmiles  I  could  betray,  with  temper  kill. 

Prior, 

•  DOCILITY,  tf.  I.  [doeilite,  Fr.  from  docilitoji 
lat,]  Aptnefs  to  be  taught ;  readinefs  Jto  leam.-r 
All  the  perfe^ion  they  allowed  his  underftaudioj; 
was  aptnefs  and  dociliij^  and  all  that  they  attri« 
buted  to  his  will  was  a  poffibility  to  be  virtuous. 
ictt//>.— What  is  more  admirable  than  the  (itneff 
of  every  creature  for  nfe?  The  dociUtj  of  an  ele- 
phant,, and  the  infiiiency  of  a  camel  for  travellic^ 
in  dejirts  ?  Gremt, 

BOClMAwSlA,  in  Greek  antiquity,  a  probation 
of  the  magiftrates  and  ptrrfons  employed  in  pub* 
Kc  buGneis  at  Athens  It  was  performed  publicly 
in  the  foriim,  where  they  w^re  obliged  to  give  ac- 
count of  tjiemfelves  apd  their  paft  lives  before  cfp» 
tain  judges.  Among  feveral  quefiions  propofed 
to  lliem,  we  find  the  following:  Whether  they 
bad  beep  dutiful  to  their  parents,  bad  fervedin 
the  wars,  and  had  a  competent  eftate  ? 

(i.)  DOCIMASTIC  ART,  a  name  giyen  totbt 
art  of  efrayirg  by  operations  in  fpiall,  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  metallip  or  other  matters  whicl\ 
may  be  obtained  from  mineral  or  other  CQmpQun4 
bodies.    See  Mf  TALi.uR,Gy  and  Refining, 

\[  )   Dopi  MASTIC  HUKpRED,   OT  CENTNER,  tq 

metallurgy  and  alfaying,  is  a  i^'eight  divifible,  firft 
into  ipo,  and  thence  into  fmaller  parts;  but  though 
the  word  is  the  feme  both  with  the  eiTayers  an4 
metallurgies,  yet  it  is  to  be  underilood  as  exprct 
fing  a  very  different  quantity  in  their  different  ac- 
ceptation of  it.  The  weights  pf  the  metallui^iils " 
arc  ealily  uhderftobd,  being  of  (he  common  niot 
portion,  but  thoOe  of  the  ailayers  are  a  thoMund 
times  fmaller  than  thefe,  as  (he  portions  of  metal^ 
or  ores  examined  by  the  affayers  are  ufually  tery 
fmall.  The  metallurgifts,  who  extra^  metals  ou 
of  their  ores,  ufe  a  weight  difided  into  x'po  cqua^ 
parts,  each  part  a  ponna  j  ^he  whole  they  call  a 
ceuitier  or  hundred  <iuetght ;  the  pound  is  divi(ic4 
into  3»  parts,  or  half  9un(;esi  and  .the  half  ounce 
into  two  quarters  of  ounces,  apd  theft,  each  iptq 
twT>  drarp?.  Theife  divifiqns!4nd  <Jeqomipat}oni 
i;>i  the  metallurgifts  ar?  eafily  uiiderpood  ;  but  the 
fame  wQrds  uTe<J  by  aflaycrsi'cxprcfs  very  differ 
rent  quantities ;  for  as  the  ccntper  of  the  mctal- 
lyrgills  contains  100  ll|.  the  centners  qf  the  affay^* 
is  really  no  more  than  pne  dram,  to"  which  the  0^ 
i^v  |:;iris  ;?re  proportioned.  As  the  aflayd 
y-eigbt?  are  divided  into  fuch  an  extreme  dcgrw 
of  minutcneis, ,  and  are  fp  very  diperent  froqj  W 
the  common  we^g^its,  fhe  aniyers  ufualiy  i^ke 
them'  themfelves  in  the  following  mar^ner^  out  <* 
(mall  filver  plates,  of  fuch  a  6ze»  that  the  mark 
of  their  weight,  according  to  the  divifion  of  Ihft 
^ram,  which  is  the  ^/ofiVwA^jr  or  alfayiag  fwr/«f| 
may  be  put  uponth^ni-  'fbcj^  fiftt  take. for  a 
bafis  pne  weight,  being  aboult  J  of  a  cooui^pn 
dram  :  this  thoy  mark  64  H).  Then  having  fo«e 
granulated  lead,  vt-afhed  clean,  wc^I  dried,  .and 


;nlari;tf  in  corhmendation  of  the  noble  hound,  as    lift^4  vevY  tn^i  they  put'a^  n^^c^iL^  U  feto  o»C 
.ifoof  the  4/on^/r«//i  of  dogs  in  general.  ^tf//<jfl.        •  * "       r        '  /    *  ,  9 
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^f  the  fmall  difhes  Qf  an  aflay  balance  as  will  c-    A  place  vfcerc  water  is 

fluipoife  the  laid  64Jb.  then  dividing  this  gra'ru- 

&tcd  kad  into  halves,  in  the   two  fcales,  after 

taking  out  the  fiift  filver  weight,  they  obtain  a 

pcried  equilibrium  between  the  two  fcaJea;  they 

thtn  pour  the  granulated  lead  out  of  one  diih  of 

the  fcalesy  and  inftead  of  it  put  in  another  filver 

weight,  which  they  make  exajftty  equiponderant 

with  the  lead  in  the  other  fcale,  and  mark  it  3 alb. 

If  this  fecond  weight,  when  firftpu^  into  the  fcale, 

exceed  by  nouch  the  weight  of  the  lead,  they  take 

a  little  from  K  by  a  very  TmooUi  file ;  but  when  it 

comes  very  near,  ihey  ufe  only  a  ^yhetAoiie  to 

wear  off  an  extremely  fmal.I  portion  at  a  time, 

When  it  is  brought  tp  h^  perfectly  equal  to  the 

lead,  they  change  the  fcalei  to  fee  that  no  error 

ias  been  committed,  and  then  go  on  in  the  fame 

manner  till  they  have  made  all  the  fmall  vreighta 

by  fimilar  fubdivifipns.     Then  to  have  an  entire 

centqcr,  they  add  to  the  64  lb.  a  51  lb.  and  a  41b. 

and  weighing  again  ft  them  one  fmall  weight,  they 

make  it  equal  to  them,  and  mark  it  ico.    Thi9  is 

the  docimailiCi  qr  aflay lAg  centner,  and 4s  ejca^ly 

one  dram. 

DECIMENOS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city 
of  Phrygia;  afterwards  called  S Y  n  a  i  a  . 

DOCIME^UM  MARWQR#  a  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  a  fpecies  of  marble  of  a  bright  and 
clear  white,  much  ufed  in  large  and  fumptuouq 
buildings,  fuch  as  temples  and  the  like.  It  .had 
its  name-from  Docimenqs!,  near  which  it  was 
4ug,  and  from  whence  it  w*jS  ferit.  to  Rome..  It 
was  accounted  little  inferior  to  the  Parian  in  co- 
four,  but  not  capable  of  fp  elegant  a  polifli  j 
whence  it  wa«  lefs  ufed  by  the  ftatuaries,  or  in  o- 
ihe  fm^IIer  works.  Adrian  ufed  tliis  marble  in 
building  the  temple  of  Jupiter  5  and  many  other 
(^f  the  great  wofka  of  the  Romans  are  formed 
©fit. 

Ci.)  •  DOCK,  tf'  f'  yoceat  Saxon,]  A  plant ;  a 
weed. -The  fpecies  are  17,  ten  or  which  grow 
t^iid,  feveral  of  them  being  ufed  in  medicine  j  and 
the  fqrt  called  the  oriental  burdpck,  U  Olid  to  be 
the  true  rhubard.  MiDer. —    '  '    '  , 

Nothing  teems 

But  hateful  dcckf  tough  thi^lea,  kecklies,  burs, 

ILofmg  both  beauty  and  utuity.  SJbak. 

My  love  for  gentle  Dermot  faft^r  grows 

Than  yon  tall  dock  that  rifes  to  thy  nofe ; 

Put  dqwn  the  tlocJkf  'twill  fprout  again ;  but 
know. 

Love  rooted  out  again  will  .never  grow.  S^uuft. 

ii.)  Dock,  in  botany.  See  §  i,  and  Rum  ex. 
3.)*Doc^.«./.  I,  The  ftump  of  the  tail, 
^hich  remains  after  docking.  %.  The  folid  part 
of  the  tail.— The  taiJ  of  a  great  rhinpcerqs  is  pot 
well  defcribed  by  Bontius.  The  dotk  ia  about  half 
an  inch  thiicks  amd  two  inches  broad,  like  an  ^po- 
thcjcary's  fpatuta.  Gre<;V' 

(4.)  Dock,  in  the  manege,  is  lifed  for  a  large 
cafe  of  leather,  as  long  as  the  doclc  qf  a  horfe's 
tail,  which  ferves  it  for  a  cover.  The  French  call 
(he  dock  ^reuf^^m-  U  is  made  faft  by  (traps  to 
the  crupper,  and  hat  leathern  thongs,  that  pafs 
between  his  thighs,  and  along  his  flanks  tp  the 
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let  in  or  out  at  pleafoBC^ 
where  (hips  are  built  or  laid  up. —The  boatfwai^^ 
^d  mariner  may  bring  religion  to  what  d^ck  they 
pleafe.  HowcL — There  are  ddch  for  their  gallies 
^nd  men  of  .war,  as  well  as  Wgrk  houfes  for  al} 
land  and  naval  preparations.  Mdijon, 

(6.)  Dock,  in  maritime  affairs,,  (J  5,)  a  broad 
and  deep  trench,  formed  on  the  fide  of  a  harbour^ 
or  on  the  bank  of  a  river:  and  commodioully 
fitted  either  to  build  Ibipain,  or  receive  then»  tp 
be  repaired.  Tbefe  docks  have  generally  (Iron.^ 
flood  gates,  to  prevent  the  flux  of  the  tidefroia 
entering  the  do(^k,  while  the  (hip  is  under  repair.' 

(7.)  Dock,  Wet,  is  a  dock,  where  a  (hip  cai} 
only  be  cleaned  during  the  recefs  of  the  tide,  ct 
in  the  interval  between  the  time  when  the  tide 
leaves  her  a-grouud  and  the  pericd  when  it  9gau| 
reaches  her  by  the  return  of  the  flood.  Among  the 
prominent  curiofities  of  Britiih  commerce,  maf 
be  reckoned  the  large  and  dommodious  docks  coii^ 
(trusted  fome  years  ago,  at  Liverpopl ;  thofe  im« 
mcnie  works,  called  the  Weit  India  docks,  under^ 
taken  according  to  an  a^t  of  parliament,  palled  in 
1799,  and  conflruded  in.  the  ifle  of  Dogs.  (See 
Dogs,  isle  of«)  and  the  d^cks  at  Wappijig, 
Thefe  la(t  are  cohflioi^ed  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Thames,  between  Hermitage  dock  and  Shadr 
^dl  dock.  One  immenfedockt  called  StGeorge't 
dock,  covers  the  fpace  extending  from  Virglniai? 
itreet,  almoU  to  Old  Gravel  lane,  in  one  dlrediooi 
and  in  the  other  from  Artichoke  lane  to  the  S.  fide 
of  Pennington-ftreet.  This  dock  alone  is  capable 
of  holding  two  hundred  fliips,  with  room  for  iliif*' 
ting.  Another  dock,  called  Shadwell  dock,  adjoin? 
iug  to  the  other,  will  hold  about  fifty  (hips.  The 
entrance  to  the  doeks  is>from  the  Thanu.a  by  three 
bafons,  capable  of  containing  an  immen(c  number 
of  fmall  craft :  and  the  inlets  from  the  Tbame« 
into  the  bafons  are  at  Old  Hermitage  dock,  at  old 
Wapping  dock9  and  Old  Shadwell  dock*  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  x,2oo>ocoL  Theibaref 
bear  a  premium.  The  ultimate  profits  upon  the 
Icheme  are  limited  to  10  per  cent;  an  intereft 
it  is  fure  to  realize.  The  foundation  of  the  eo^ 
trance  bafon  was  laid  on  the  2(}th  of  June,  iSoxt 
by  the  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  right 
hon.  Henry  Addington  ;  and  the  flril  (tone  of  a 
tobacco  warehoufe,  which  is  the  large(t  in  th^ 
world,  the  roof  of  which  covers  6  acres  of  ground  \ 
and  alfo  the  firft  (lone  of  a  range  of  warehoufe^ 
for  general  merchandize  were  laid  at  the  (ame 
time.  The  warehoufes  for  the  reception  of  tohac? 
CO  are  fituated  at  the  eaftern  extremity  \  they  are 
two  in  number.  The  largelt  is  j6i  feet  longhand 
160  feet  wide,  equally  divided  by  a  ftrong  parti* 
tionwall,-with  doi^'le  iron-doors  \  the  ^iilleil  if 
250  feet  by  209.  Bbth  of  them  conQft  of  a  ground 
floor,  and  vaults ;  the  flrft  is  to  be  wholly  applied 
to  the  reception  of  tobacco ;  the  cellars  in  the 
fmaller  warehoufes  are  appropriated  to  the  hou^ 
in^  of  wine.  They  are  folely  under  the  c^re  and 
contropl  of  the  ofiicera  of  the  cuftom :  the  pfbpriei 
tors  of  the  docks  having  nothing  more  to  do  witl^ 
tjicm  than  the  receiving  of  the  rent- 
(80  Dock  yards,  magazines  con'tainiDg  all  (brtf 


IJiddle  (Iraps,  in  order  to  keep  the  tail  tight,  and  of  naval  ftores  ajid  timber  for  (hip-buiJiJmg.    In 

(q  hinder  it  from  whrfking  about.  England*  the  royal  dock  yards  are  at  Chatham, 

.  (jj^pocji.  «./.  [As  Ibme  iojaglne  of  ^V^'-'^r.]  Portfmouth,  Plymouth,  Deptford*   Woolwich, 

"  ^  ■     ■      "        ■  Digitized  fytifeOgle^Drt 
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and  SKecrncfs.  The  fliips  and  vefTela  of  war 
which  belong  to  the  nation,  are  generally  moored 
at  thefe  ports  during  the  time  of  peace ;  and  fuch 
as  want  repairinjg  arc  taken  into  the  docks,  exa- 
mined, and  refitted  for  fervice.  The  principal 
<lock  yards  are  governed  by  a  commiffioner  refi- 
4lent  at  the  port ;  who  fuperintcnds  all  the  mufters 
oV  the  officers,  artificers,  and  ^abdure;  s,  employ- 
ed in  the  dock  yard  and  ordinary.  He  alio  con- 
trouls  the  payments  therein ;  examines  the  ac- 
counts;  contrails,  and  draws  billi  oa  the  navy 
office  to  fiipply  the  d€;ficiency  of  ftores;  and  re- 
gulates whatever  belongs  to  the  dock  yard,  main- 
taining due  ordei*  in  the  refpective  offices.    Thefe 


4o5    )  DO    C 

—Children  will  not  take  thofe  medicines  from  the 
dolor's  hand,  which  they  will  from  a  nurfe  oi 
mother.  Grv,  of  the  Tongtie.'-Ue  that  can  cure  by 
recreation,  and  make  pleafure  the  vehicle  of  heatlhi 
is  a  doSlor  at  it  in  good  eameft.  Coilien— In  truth, 
nine  parts  in  ten  of  thofe  who  recovered,  owed 
their  lives  to  the  ftrength  of  nature  and  a  good 
conOitutibn,  while  fach  a  one  happened  to  be  the 
d.Sor.  S<wift.  4.  Any  able  or  learned  man. — The 
fimpleft  pcrfon,  that  can  but  apj)reTiend  and  fpeak 
fcnfe,  is  as  much  judge  pf  it  as  the  grealeft  diQor 
in  the  (fchool;  Dkbj.  '  ' 

(2.)  Doctor.  fAi^*«x#*j]  in  the  preek  church, 

is  a  particular  officer  appomt-  d  to  interpret  part 

yardsarc  generally  AippUed  from  the  northern    of  the. fcriptures;.  lie  who  interprets  the  Gofpels, 


flaxes  with  hemp,  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  canvas,  oak 
J>janks,  and  fcveral  other  articles.  Walls,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  larv^eft  fize,  are  uuially  im- 
ported from  JNew  England. 
*  *  Td  Doctc.  i\.  a.  [from  dock^  a  tail.'l  i.  To  cut 
off*  a  tail.  2.  To  cut  any  thing  ftiort.— One  or 
two  ftood  conftant'centry,  who  ^/^r^tr^/ all  favours 


is  called  dofTor  ^ftbe  Go/pels  ;  he  who  interpret! 
St  Paul's  Eprftles,  Jo3or  of  the  Apoftle ;  he  who 
interprets  thi*  Pfalms,  do8or  of  the  Pfalter, 

(3  )  Doctor  is  alfo  an  appellation  adjoined  to 
feveral  fpecific  <epit?iet8,  expreffing  the  merit  0. 
the  fchoolmen :  thus,  Alexander  Hales  is  called 
the  irrefragable  df>8or  ;  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  au' 


handed  down  ;  and  fpread  a  huge  invilible  net  be-  gelic  doflor;  St  Bonavcnture,  the  Jerapbie  do8or; 

k\veen  the  prince  arid  fubje^,  through  whfth'nor  John  Duns  Septus,,  the /«^;/7^  doclor  ;  UairooiMl 

thing  of  value  could  pafs.  Sfwift.    3.  To  Cut  oflf  Lully,  the  itluminaird  do3or }  Roger  Bacon,  fie 

a  reckoning ;  to  cut  off  an  entail.    4.  To  lay  the  admirable  doQor^  &ic. 


fhip  in  a  dock, 

■  uO  DOCKER,  a  river  in  Lancafliire,  which 


jruns  into  the  Irifh  Sea,  5  nules  N.  of  Lancafter. 
'  (2.)  Docker,  a  village  in  Lancaffiire. 

•  DOCKET.  «./.  A  dire<aion  tied  upon  goods; 
a  fummary  of  a  larger  writing. 

DOCKING,  in  Norfolk,  NE.  of  Shambgrn. 

DOCKLOW^,  a  town  in  Herefordffiire. 

(i.)  DOCKUM,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ecms  and  ci-devant  province  of  Frief^ 

tand,  fe.'ited  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avers,  according  Magtiifiioft  and'th^  leflbns. 
to  Dr  Brookes,  or  of  the  Ee,  as  Mr  Crutt well  has  '  (5.)  Doctor!  of  Vhe  law,  i'  tjtle  of  honour 
it.  It  has  a  ffood  harbour,  built  in  1148,  by  Ub-  among  the  Jews.  The  inveftiturc  of  this  order 
bo,  duke  of  ,Friefland.  The  town  is  elegant;  was  performed  by. putting  a  key  and  table  book; 
ftronely  fortified  by  ramparts  and  baft  ions;  and  in  their  hands;  which  is  what  fome  authors  ima- 
plealanily  fituated  near  a  grand  canal,  and  fine  gine  our  Saviour  alluded  to,  when,  fp^-aking  of  the 
bridge;  10  miles  NE.  of  Lewgrden,  and  ^^  W,    doctors  of  the  law,  (Luke  xi.  5a.)  be  fays,  "  Wo 


(4.)  Doctor  or  tne  church,  a  title  givento. 
certain  fathers  wl)of*J  dodtripes  atid  opinions  have 
been  the  moft  generally  followed  and  authorifed. 
Of  thefe  there  are  4  of  the  GreeK  church,  and  3 
of  the  Latin.  The  fitft  are  ^t  Athanafnis,  St  Ba- 
fii,  S^t  Gregory  Nazian^en,  and  St  Chryfoftom, 
The,  latter  are  Sr.Jerort,  StAuguftine,  and  Gre- 
gory the  Great.  In  the  Roman  breviary  thel-e  is 
a  particular  office'  frff  the  dodtorji.  It  only  differi 
from  that  of  the'cohfeflbrs,  by  ^he  anthein  of  the 


of  Delfzyl.    Lon.  5:.  41.  E.  Lat.  56.  28.  N. 

(2.)DocKUM,  a  river  of  Holland,  which  falls 
into  the  German  ocean  near  the  town  ;  N**  i. 

( I.)  •  DOCTOR.  »./  [dcSon  Latin.]  1.  One 
that  has  taken  the  higheft  degree  in  the  faculties 
»f  divinity,  law,  or  phyfick.  In  fome  univerfities 
they  have  doiSors  of  mufick.  Jn  its  original  im- 
port it  means  a  man  fp  well.Verfcd  in  his  faculty, 
as  to  be  qualified  to  teach  it. — 

No  woman  had  it  but  a  civil  do3or^ 

Who  did  refufc  three  thoufand  ducats  of  me, 
*    And  begg'd  the  ring.  Sbak, 

-—Then  ftood  ther^  up  one  in  the  council,  a  pba 


unto  you  dodors  of  the  law,  for  you  have  taken  a- 
way  the  key  of  knowledge :  you'entered  not  in  yoor- 
fdves,  and  themthatwereentering  you  hindered.*' 
(6.)  Doctor,,  origim  of  the  degree  of. 
The  eftablifbment  of  the  doctorate,  fuch  as 
now  in  ufe  among  us,  is  ordinarily  Attributed  to 
Ir^eirs,  who  himfelf  dre^  up  the  .formulary. 
The  firft  ceremony  of  thia  kind  was  performs 
at  Bologna,  in  ttie  perfon  of  Bulgarus,  who  be- 
gan to  profefs  the  Roman^law,  and  on  that  oc- 
cahon  was  folemnly  promoted  to  the  dofforatci 
i  e.  inftalled  juris  uttiufqiu  d^or.  But  the  cuf- 
torn   was  foon   transferred  from  the  faculty  of 


rifee  named  Gamaliel,  a  doQoroi  laws.  Ads^  v.  34,    law  to  that  of  theology ;  the  firft  inftance  where- 

.  Aman  (killed  in  any  profeffion.—  -' '^'^^  -"  **--'    — i---*^- ^  -«---    "•»— 

Then  fubtle  dolors   fcriptures  made  their 
prize : 
Cafuifts,  like  cocks,  ftruck  out  each  other's  eyes. 

pen  ham  • 
Each  profelyte  would  vote  his  doSor  belt, 
With  abfolute  exclufton  to  the  rtft.        Dryd^.n, 


of  was  given  in  the  utiiverfity  of  Paris,  where 
Peter  Lombard  and  Gilbert  de  lA  Portree,  the  two 
chief  divines  of  thofe  days,  Wjere  created  doftor^ 
in  theology,  faira  tbsohgU  doQores.  Spelnwn 
takes  the  title  of  doi^or  riot  to  have  coithinenced 
till  after  the  publication  of  Lombard's  fentenceSj 
about  1 140;  and  aflRrms,  that  fuch'as  ejtplained 


i 


A  phyfician ;  one  who  undertakes  the  cure  of  that  work  to  their  fchol«rs'were  the  firft  that  had 

ifeafes. —  the  appellation  of  doiftors.     Others  go  rauch 

By  med'cine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death  higher,  aud  hold  Bede  to  have  been  the  ^^^ 

y^liW  feixe  l^e  4oQor  top,  Si?aL  tor  at  Cambridge,  and  John  de  Beverly  ?t  Oxtwl^ 
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frbicb  Uftdied.A.  D.  721.  But  Spdmaii  will  not 
*  alTow  doAor  to  have  been  the  name  of  any  title 
or  degree  in  Enghnd,  till  the  reign  of  king  Joim,*. 
abodt  I2C7.  By  *bt.  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17,  fedt.  4. 
a  doftor  of  the  civil*  law  may  exercife  ecclefiitfti- 
Cal Juriicii^Ion,  though  a  layman. 

{7.J  Doctor,  p.re-requisites  to^  passino». 
In'Kn  GLAND.  To  pafs  D.  D.at  Oxford,  it  isi 
ijcceflary  the  candidate  have  been  4  years  bachelor 
of  divinity^  For  t^D.  he  mu/l  h^TejbjJ^n  7  years 
fn  fhc  lihiyerfity  .to  commence  1»L.  9.' j  years  nf- 
Ccr  whic?L  he  may  be  admitted  dod^r.  Other- 
wiftfi  in" 3  years  after  taking  th^  degree  of  M-  A* 
he  may  take  the  degree  of  LL".  B.  a»d  in  4  years 
more  that  of  LL.  D.  which  mqthod  and  time  are 
likewife  required  to  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
At  Cambridge,  to  take  the  degree  of  P.  D.  it  is 
Itquifitc  that  the  candidate  have  been  7  years  B.  P. . 
though  in  fevcral  of  the  college^  the  taknig  of  t^ie 
bachelor's '<fegr  eels  di^enfcd  with,  and  they  may. 
go  out  per  /a/turn.  To  commence  LL.  D.  the 
candidate  aiuft  haVe  been  5  years  LL.  Bl  or  7  M.  A. 
To  pafs  ML  JD.  he  mull  have  been  5  years  B.  D. 
9r  7  years  M.  A. 

U.)  Doctors  Commons.  See  College,  (  II. 
^1.        ' 

•  To  Doctor,  p.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  phy- 
fidi ;  to  cure  ;  to  treat  with  medicioies.  A  low 
word.  ^  '  .    * 

•  DtXTTOilAL.  aJf,Jd<ia'oraru,  Lat.]  ftelating 
to  the  degree  of  a  do&or. 

•  DOCTORALty.  akv.  [from  /pfforaL]  In 
manner  of  a  dodor.— The  phyiicians  reforted  to 
$01  to  touch  his  pulfe,  and  con6d6r  of  his  difeafe 
ioBorallj  at  their  departure.  Hakrwill. 

0OCTORATE,    >  «./.  Doaorftiip;  the  de-' 
DOCTORATUS,  J  gree  of  doabr. 

•  DOCTORSHIP. «./.  [from  ^oflfar.X  The  rank 
of  adodor. — From  a  fchotar  he  became  a  fellow, 
and  then  the  prefident  of  the  college,  after  he  hJid 
received  aH  tho  graces  and  degreesi  the  proAor- 
Ihip  and  the  doSorJhip..  piar^ndon. 

DOCTRESS.  H,  K  a  female  teacher ;,  a  woman 
who  praftifes  pfiyfic.  Ajii 

(i.)  *  DpCTRINAL.  aij^  IdoSn^ay  Latin.] 
1.  Containing  dodrine,  or  fomething  formally 
taught.— The  verfe  natnraUy  affords  us  the  Joffri^ 
nal  propoBtioQ,  which,  fliall  be  our  fubje<a.  South* 
a.  Pertaining  to  the  aft  or  means  of  teaching. — . 
What  fpecial  property  or  quality  is  that,  which,  * 
being  no  where  found  but  in  fermons,  maketh 
them  effedual  to  lave  fouls,  and  leatreth  all  other 
doarinai  means  befides  deftitute  of  vital  efficacy* 
Hooker. 

(a.)  *  Doctrinal,  a./.  Something  that  is  part 
of  dodrine. — Not  fuch  as  aflent  to  every  word  in 
Scripture,  can  be  faid  in  doSrmaU  to  deny  Chrift. 

WUtbm 

•  DOCTRINALLY.  adv,  [from  doarhe.l  In 
the  form  of  dodtrine ;  pofitively ;  as  neceflaiy  to 
he  held.— Saripture  accommodates  itfelf^to  com- 
mon opinions,  and  employs  the  nfual  forms  of 
fpeech,  without  delivering  any  thing  doStimally 
concerning  thefe  points.  'Ray. 

•  DOCTRINE.  «./.  [doarina,  Lat.]  i.  The 
principles  or  pbfitions  of  any  fedt  or  mafter :  that 
which  is  taught. — To  make  new  articles  of  faith 
^^doariwf  no  man  thinketh  it  lawful.  Honker. 
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~Yc  are  the  fons  of  clergy,  who  bring  all  thuir  dct^ 
inntfj  fairly  to  the  light,  and  invite  men  with  free- 
dom to  examine  them.  Jitterburj — That  great 
principle  in-  natural  philofophy  is  the  dodrlne  of 
gravitation,  0/  mutual  tendency  of  all  bodies  to- 
ward each  other.  WiHtt.  2.  The  a^  of  te?iching. 
—p He  faid  unto  them  in  his  doaime.  Mark^  iv.  2, 
'(l.)  *  DOCUMENT.  «./.  [documentum,  La- 
tin.] I,  Precept;  inftrudtion;  dirciflion. — It  is  ^ 
rootl  npceflary  inftru^ftion  and  document  for  them, 
that  as  her  majefty  made  them  difpenfators  of  her 
£avour  fo  it  behoved  them  to  ihew  therofelvei 
equal  diftributors.  iflron.— .Learners  fhould  not 
be  too  much  crowded  with  a  heap,  or  multitude 
o^  dpcumenrs  or  ideas  at  one  time.  fVatts.  i.  Pre- 
cept in' an  ill  lenfe  ;  a  precept  infolentiy  aiHhori- 
taTivej'majriflerially  dogmatical,  folemnly  trilling. 
— Gentle  infinuations  pierce,  as  oil  is  the  moft  pe- 
netrating of  all  liquors ;  but  in  magiftertal  docu* 
ments  men  think  themfelves  attacked,  and'  (land 
upon  their  guard.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue.-^It  is  not 
unneceflary  to  digeft  the  documents  of  cracking  au- 
thors mto  feveral  clafles.  Harvey. 

(aOI^ocuMHiT,  in  law,  fome  written'monu- 
ment  produced  iu  proof  of  any  thing  alTertcd. 

DODARTIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  an- 
grofpermia  order,,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  i4cth  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx 
is  quinqiiedenialcd ;  the  under  lip  of  the  corolla 
twice  as  long  a&  th^  upper';  the  capTule  bilocular 
and  globofe.  ^  -t  ,        ■ 

DODbROOK,  a  town  of  Devon/h?r^„  m\ 
ihiles  SW.  cf  Dartmouth,  and  219  WSW.  of 
London,    It  has  a  market  on  Wedntfday. 

DODCOT,  near  Namptwich.  Chemire. 

DODD,  Dr  William,  an  unfortunate  Erigllfl\ 
djvine,  eldeft  fori  of  the  rev.  William  Dodd,  vi- 
car of  Bourne  in  Lincolnfhire,  was  bom  May  29* 
1779.  He  was  fent  in  17451  at  the  age  of  i6f  to 
the  nniverlity  of  Cambridge.  In  1 749-50  he  took 
the  degree  or  B.  A.  with  great  honour,  being  upon 
that  pccafibn  in  the  fift  of  wranglers.  Leaving 
the  univcrfityy  he  married  MiO  Mary  Perkins  la 
1751 ;  was  ordained  a  deacon  the  fame  year;  priefl: 
'n  X753i*and  foon  becan:;e  a  celebrated  and  popu- 
lar preacher.  His  firft  preferment,  was  the  lec^i 
tureihip  of  Weft-Ham.  In  1 754,  he  was  alfo  chofeit 
leSurer  of  St  Olave's,  Hart- Street;  and  in  17571 
took  the  degree  of  M  A.  at  "Cambridge^  On  thd' 
eftabliihment  of  the  Magdalen  Ilofpital  in  1758m 
he  was  a  ftrenuous  fupporter  of  that  charity,  an^ 
foon  after  became  preacher  at  the  chapel  of  it. 
By  the  patronage  of  Bp.  Squire,  he,  in  1663^  ob- 
tained a  pref)end  of  Brecon,  and  by  the  inteuft  of 
fome  city  friends,  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's 
chaplains ;  foon  after  which  he  bad  the  care  of 
the  education  of  the  earl  of  Chefterficld.  In  1766 
he  went  to  Cambridge  and  took  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  At  this  period,  the  eftimation  in  whicit 
he  was  held  by  the  worid  was  fufficient  to  give 
him  expedations  of  preferment,  and  hopes  cf 
riches  and  honours;  and  thefe  he  might  probably, 
have  acquired,  had  he  polfeffed  a  common  por- 
tion of  prudence.  But,  impatient  of  his  lituaiion^ 
and  eager  for  advancement,  he  raflily  fell  upoi» 
means  which  in  the  end  were  the  occafion  of  his 
ruin.  On  the  living  of  St  George,  Ilauovcr- Square, 
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wcomin^f  vacant,  he  wrote  an  anonjrmoiis  letter 
to  the  chancellor's  lady,  offering  3000  guifteas  if 
by  her  affiftance  he  was  promoted  to  it.  Thig  be- 
ihg  traced  to  him,  complaint  was  immediately 
hiAde  to  the  king,  and  Dr  Dodd  was  difminVd 
with  difgrace  from  his  office  of  cbaptain.  Front 
this  period  he  livM  negle<3ed»  if  not  defpifed; 
and  his  extravagance  ftill  continuing,  he  became 
invOtved  in  difficulties,  which  tempted  him  to 
forge  a  bond  from  his  late  pupil  lord  Cheftet-field, 
Feb.  4,  '777,  for  L.4aoo,  which  he  aAually  re- 
ceived :  but  beiftg  deteded,  he  vvap  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  found  guilty,  and  received  fentence 
of  death ;  and,  in  fpite  of  every  application  fof 
inercy,  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  Jane  27,  2/77. 
Dr  Dodd  was  a  voluminous  writef,  and  ppKcff^d 
^oniiderable  abilities,  with  little  judgment  and' 
tnuch  vanity.  An  accurate  lift  of  his  various  wfiV 
ings  is  prefixed  to  his  "  Thoughts  in  Prifon,*' 
publifhed  in  1781. 

(t.)  *  DODDER.  »./  [touteren^  to  (bo6t  up, 
Dutch/  Skinner.']  Dodder  is  a  fingular  plant: 
■when  it  firft  fhooti  from  the  feed  it  has  little 
roots,  which  pierce  the  earth  near  the  roots  of 
other  plants;  but  tbe  capillament^  of  V^hich  it  is 
formed,  foon  after  eiihging  about  thefe  plants,  the 
/tx>ts  wither  away.  FVom  thb  firne  it  propagate* 
itfelf  along  the  (talks  cS  the  plant;  entangling  it- 
felf  about  thein.  It  has  no  leaves;  1)ut  cbttflfts  of 
^pillaments  or  ftalks,  browniih  y/ith  a  caft  of  red, 
which  run  to  gf eat  lengths.  They  liave  tubWdes, 
which  fix  them  faft  down  to  the  pUitlt^  and  by' 
iheant  of  which  they  abforb  the  Juices  deftloed  for 
its  nourifhmbnt.  HiVA 

(t.)  DoDDEi^,  in  botany.    See  CoscutA. 

*  DODDE'RED..  adj.  [from  doddef.)  Ovtr- 
^roifrn  ^ith  dodder  j  covered  with  fupcrcrefcent 
|)lantl— 

Near  tbcf  hearth  a  laurel  grew, 
JJodder^d  with  age,   whoie  boughs  encompafs 

round 
*  The  houffiirfd  gods,  and  fliadfe  th^  hbly  ground. 

Lffyden* 

gdDDERSHALt,  a  village  in  BUc^iYighamili.- 
ODDJNGHURST,  a  village  tn  Efi'ex. 

DODDINGTON,  the  naiAe  of  8  fmall  tot^nd 
in  England  i  yiz.  i.  in  Cambridgefh.  irt  the  ifle  of 
Hy :  a.  in  GhefMre,  $  miles  from  N"amptwich  j. 
J.  in  GloacefterJhit-e  near  Puckle-church  .*  4.  in' 
Kent,  between  Feverftlam  and  Lenham :  5.  SW. 
•f  Lincoln :  6.  in  Salop,  N.  of  Bradford  *  7.  in 
^itto,  S.  of  Shrevribury :  and,  8.  in  Somer&tfhire 
Vrtwcen  Bridgewater  and  Quantock. 

DODDRIDGE,  Philip,  D.  D.  an  eminent 
Prefbyterian  minifter,  the  fon  of  Daiiriel  Dod* 
dridge  sn  oilman  in  London,  \Vbere  he  was  borfi 
«n  the  ft6th  6f  June  1702.  Having  completed  the^ 
Attdy  of  the  cladks,  he  was,  in  1719,  placed  un- 
der the  tuition  of  the  rev.  John  Jennings,  wha 
kept  an  academy  at  Kil worth  in  LeiCefterOiire. 
He  was  firft  fettled  as  a  minifter  at  KiI1;^orth, 
where  he  preached  to  a  fmall  congregation  in  an 
obfcure  village;  but,  on  Mr  Jenning's  death,  iiic- 
ceeded  to  the  care  o(  his  academy ;  and  foon  af- 
ter was  choien  minifter  by  a  large  congregation  of 
Diflenters  at  Northampton,  to  which  he  removed 
h\a  academy,  and  where  the  number  of  bis  pupils 
hcrcafed.    He  intruded  thipn  with  the  fwedom 
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and  tendemefs  of  a  father ;  and  never  defired  thai 
they  ftiould  blindly  follow  his  fentimenis,  but  en- 
couraged  them  to  judge  for  themfelves.  Me  check- 
ed an  appearance  of  bigotry  and  uncharitablenefs, 
and  endeavotired  to  cure  them  by  fiiowing  what 
mi^ht  be  faid  in  defence  of  thofe  principles  tbef 
difliked.  Yet  while  he  was  thus  liberal  as  to  the 
opinions  of  othel-s,  be  was  fo  ftead^  to  hir  dwi 
principles,  that  he  refufed  a  vtrry  genteel  offer  o{ 
patronage  made  him  by  the  Dtichefs  of  Bedford^ 
on  condition  of  his  turning  over  to  the  Church  o( 
England.  He  died  at  Liiboti,  whither  he  went 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health ;  and  his  reiAaioi 
were  interred  in  the  burying  ground  belonging  trf 
the  Britifh  fa^oty  there,  and  a  handfome  monu- 
ment was  ere^df  ^  his  memory  in  the  meeting* 
houfe  at  Northampton,  at  the  expence  of  thecon^ 
([f  Ration,  on  which  is  an  epitaph  written  by  Gil- 
bert Weft,  Efq.  Me  wrote,  1.  Freje  Thoughts  (d 
the  moft  probable  means  of  reviving  the  JDifTent- 
ing  Intereft.  a.  The  Life  of  Colonel  James  Oar-» 
diner.  3.  Sermof^s  on  the  Jfiducation  of  Chridreoi 
4.  The  Rife  and  Progi^  of  Relig2<M  in  thi<  8oDh 
$.  The  Family  Expofitor;  in  6  vols  4 to,  Sec.  And 
fmce  the  author's  death,  a  volumdr  of  his  Hyttni* 
have  been  publiftied,  and  hia  Theological  Ledarcs. 
Several  mf  hii'^Woris  Hs^re  beffii  tyafnlktfeSd  into* 
Cintn;  Gerrrtan,  artdFitnch. 

DODEC>^GYNU,  (fibm  U/»«,  twel^,  awf 
y»*^,.  a  wortiattjj  tfe  jtfi  order 'in  thcf  clafs  Dodf-. 
candria  ;  conflfting  of  plants,'  v^hlch,  alotig  whif 
the  geherarcharaSerffflcs  of  the  clafs,  have'u' 
female  x^rgauk.    Sbe  Bo'takyi  f  13a  and  tt6* 

DODECAHlEDftON,  in  eebitctry,  ode  of  the 
platonic  bodies,  or  regular  lolids,  cotitahied  tin* 
der  twelve  equal  and  r»n1ar  p^tagons: 

DODECANDRIA,  [froifr  JrfW  tqu/iife\  m 
tifn^  a  man,'^  the  iilh  clkfs  Tn'l:.innaeus'8  feituf 
fyftem,  confifting  of  plants  wfth.  hermapibf6dit^' 
flowers,  that  liaver  12  m^e  oT^s.  It  iriiot}' 
however,'  Kmited  to  this  nombirt-jt  Many  geilCTa 
have  r6,  18,  and  even  19  ftamii)^  TbeeftedtSd^ 
character  is,  that  the  ftamirraf  however  nninerbiisy 
are  inferted  into  tbe  recieptacle.  See  BotAMV; 
Ltdi^x. 

DODECAS^  in  bdtatrjr:  A  geittfs  of  the  trigy' 
nla  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandrta  dafs  oi 
plants.  Thef  calyiS  is  half  ^uadfi fid,  having  the 
^oroHa  above ;  the  corotla  ^uinquefSd ;  the  cap-' 
fiile  urfiloctilar,  conjoined  with  the  calyi. 

*  DODECATEMORION.  «./.  [J-Jm-V^f-I 
The  twelth  part. 


Tis  dodetatemoriSk  thtrs  defi^rib'd : 
Thrict  ten  degrees,  which  etrry  fign  containif 
Let  twelve  exhaufti  that  not  one  part  remains ^ 
It  follows  ftreight,  that  cvely  twelfth  confines  J 
Two  Whole,  and  one-half  portioo  of  fife  flgns. 

Crtech, 
DODECATHEON,  in  botany,  MtAma;  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  beiongtng  to  the 
pentatidria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod lanking  under  the  aift  order,  Pretu-  The 
corolla  is  verticillated  and  refiexcd ;  the  ^^^J®* 
placed  in  the  tube  \  the  capfuie  unilocuUr  asd 
oblong. 
DCHi>£NHALB,  a  vflli^e  m  Warwiekfliirv^ 
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DODPORD,  SE.'of  Daventry,  Northampton. 

•  y^r  DODGE,  -v.n.  [probably  corrupted  from 
dog\  to  Ihift  and  play  fly  tricks  like  a  dog.)  t. 
To  ufe  craft ;  to  deal  writh  tergiverfation  5  to  play 
mean  tricks ;  to  ufe  low  ihifts. — If  iri  good  oflices 
and  due  retributidns  w^  vMj  not  be  pinching  and 
niggardly^  it  argues  an  earthly  and  ignoble  mind, 
where  we  have  apparently  wronged,  to  higgle  and 
dodge  In  the  amends.  Balers  Corttemplathn.—'TYi^ 
cpnfideration  fhonld  make  them  grow  weary  of 
did^fiff  and  (hewing  tricks  with  God.  Sbutbi  ii 
To  Ihilt  place  as  another  approaches.— 

For  he  had,  any  tim^  this  ten  years  full, 

XW^Vwith  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  the  Bull; 

Miiton, 
^,  To  pTay  faft  and  loofe ;  to  raife  expedlations  and 
dtfiippoint  them. — You  know  my  paflion  for  Mar- 
tha, and  what  a  dance  ilie  has  led  me ;  ihe  dodged 
with  me  above  thirty  years.  AddlfoH*  4«  The 
word  in  a! I  its  fenfes  is  low  and  vulgar.  ' 

DODDfNGHAM,  k  village  in  Worcefterfhire. 

•DODKIN.  ii./:W«ir/i^«,  Dutch.l  A  doitkin 
or  little  doit ;  a  contemptuous  nkme  for  a  low 
coin.— I  would  not  buy  them  for  a  dodkin^  Lilf, 

»  DODMAN.  «.  /.  The  name  of  a  fifh.— Fifli 
that  call  their  fhdl  are  the  lobftw,  the  crab,  the 
^w«6fh,  the  hodmandod  or  doiman^  and  the 
tortoife.  Bacon. 

DODO,  in  ohiithology.    See  DiDus. 

DODONA,  a  town  of  Thefprotia  in  Epinis, 
or,  as  fome  Tiy,  in  Tbeffaly.  There  was  in  its 
nrighbom-hotxi,  a  celebrated  oracle  of  Jupiter. 
The  town  and  temple  of  the  god  were  firft  bui4t 
by  Deucalion,  after  the  general  deluge.  It  was 
fappofed  to  be  <he  ifioft  ancient  oracle  ©f  all 
Greece;  and  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Egyptians  mentioned  by  Herodotusj  ft  \^a8  found  a 
ed  in  confequence  of  an  oracular  meflage  by  a 
dove.  Two  black  doves,  he  fays,  took  their 
flight  from  the  city  of  Thebes  in  Egypt;  one  of 
which  Hew  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
the  other  to  Dodona,  where  with  aa  human  voice 
they  acquainted  the  inhabitants  that  Jupiter  had 
cortfecrated  the  ground,  which  in  future  would 
give  oracles.  The  extenfive  grove  which  furround- 
ttl  Jupiter's  temple  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy  ;  and  oracles  were  frequently  delivered 
by  the  lacred  oaks  and  the  doves  which  inhabited 
the  place.  This  fabulous  tradition  of  the  oracu- 
lar power  of  the  doves  is  explained  by  Herodotus, 
who  fays,  that  fome  Ph^nicians  carried  away  two 
prieftelTes  from  Egypt,  one  of  whom  Went  to  fix 
her  refidence  at  Dodona.  The  fable  might  alfo 
have  been  founded  on  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word  nxifw,  which  (ignifies  doves  m  moft  parts  of 
Greece,  while  in  the  dialedt  of  the  Epirots  it  im- 
plies old  ^omen*  III  ancierit  times  the  oracles 
y^ere  delivered  by  the  murmuring,  of  a  neighbour- 
ing fountain;  but  the  cuftom  was  afterwards 
changed.  Large  kettles  were  fufpended  in  tl*e 
air  near  a  brazen  ftatue,  which  held  a  lafh  in 
its  hand.  When  the  wind  blew  ftrong,  the  ftatoe 
was  agitated  and  ftruck  againft  one  of  the  kettle's, 
which  communicated  the  motion  to  all  the  reft, 
and  raffed  the  clattering  and  difcordant  din,  which 
continued  for  a  while,  and  from  which  the  arti- 
fice of  the  priefts  drew  the  predi^ions.    Some 
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fuppofe  that  (he  noift*  was  occafioned  by  the  fhri* 
king  of  the  Knaves  and  boughs  of  an  old  oak,  which  - 
the  fuperftition  of  the  people  freqaetitly  confult-^ 
ed,  and  from  which  they  thotight  thef  received 
oracles.  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  oraclei 
were  delivered  by  the  priefts,  ifrhoy  hf  artfully 
concealing  themlVIves  behind  the  oaks,-  made  thd 
fuperftitioijs  multitude  believe  that  the  trees  wef* 
efadowed  with  the  power  of  prophecti  The  (hip 
Argo  was  built  with  wood  of  the  oaks  of  Dodo-* 
na,  and  fome  of  the  beams,  it  is  faid,  ^ave  ora-* 
cles  to  the  Argonauts,  and  warned  them  againft 
the  approach  of  calamity.  Within  the  foteft  o( 
Dodona  there  was  a  miracnlous  dream  and  a 
fountain  of  cool  water,  which  had  the  power  of^ 
lighting  a  t6rch  as  foon  as  it  touched  it.  This 
fountain  was  totally  dry  at  Ooon  day,  and  was  re- 
ftored  to  its  full  courfe  at  midnight,  from  which 
time  till  the  following  nooft  it  began  to  decreafe^ 
>  and  at  the  ufual  hour  was  again  deprived  of  itd 
waters.  The  oracles  of  Dodona  wa*e  generally 
delivered  by  women. 

•  DODON^A,  in  botany  :  A  gemie  of  the  mo- 
Bogynia,  order  belonjging  to  the  o<flandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous ;  there  is  no 
corollJtj  the  caplule  trilocular  and  inflated;  the 
feeds  twofold^ 

DODONiEUS,  I    in    antiquity,    an    epithet 

DODONIAN  5  given  to  Jupiter,  becaufe  be 
was  wbrihipped  in  a  temple  built  in  the  foreil  ot 
Dodona. 

DODONIDES,  the  prieflefT^s  who  gave  oracle* 
in  the  temple  of  Jupker  in  Dodona.  According 
to  fome  traditions  the  temple  was  driginally  inha- 
bited by  the  feven  daughters  of  Atlas,  whonurfed 
Bacchus.  Their  flames  were  Ambrofia^  l&udora^ 
Pafithoe,  Pytho,  Plexaure,  Coronis,.  and  Tyche- 
In  the  latter  ages,  the  oracles  were  always  delivereil 
by  tl#ee  old  women:  which  cuftom  was  firft  efta- 
blifhed  When  Jupiter  enjoyed  the  company  of 
Diome,  whom  he  permitted  to  receive  divine  ho- 
nour in  his  temple  at  Dodona.  The  Boeotians 
were  the  only  people  of  Greece  who  received  their 
oracles  at  Dodona  from  men*    See  Strait  Lib.  ix. 

DODRANS^  in  antiquity,  three  fourths  of  the 
fli,  or  9  wtci/e.    See  As,  N**  h  §  s* 

(I.)  DODSLEY,  Robert,  a  late eminetrt  book- 
feller,  and  ingenious  writer,  born  at  MsUsfield  in 
Nottingham  (hire,  in  1703-  He  was  originally  a 
livery  fervant,  but  his  natural  genius,  and  early 
paflion  for  reading,  foon  elevated  him  to  a  fuperi- 
or  ftatior^.  He  wrote  an  elegant  little  fatirical 
farce  called  TJife  Toy  Shop,  which  was  afted  wit 
applaufe,  in  1 735,  and  which  recommended  hi 
to  the  patronage  of  Mr  Pope.  The  following  yeaf 
he  produced  the  King  and  Miiler  of  Mansfield* 
The  profits  of  tbefe  two  farces  enabled  him  tocom^ 
mcnce  bookieller,  and  his  own  merit  procured 
him  eminence  in  that  profeflion.  He  wrote  (bme 
other  dramatic  pieces,  and  publifhed  a  collection 
of  his  works  in  one  vol.  8vo,  under  the  modeft 
title  of  Trijles  ;  which  was  followed  by  Public  IHr* 
tue,  a  poem  in  4to.  Befides  what  he  wrote  hinv- 
felf,  the  public  were  obliged  to  him  for  exerting 
his  judgment  in  the  way  of  his  bufinefs,  as  he  col- 
leded  feveral  volumes  of  well  chofen  Mifcellaneous^ 
Poems  and  Fugirive  Pieces^  whofe  brevity  would 
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otherwife  have  endangered  their  beiag  totally  loft 
to  poftenty.    He  died  in  1764* 

(a.)  U0D8LEY.  a  Tillage  of  StalTordftiirc,  W.  of 
Utoxeter*  fri^rd  on- the  Blithe. 
DQDvVELL,  ft  town  in  Warwickftiire. 
DODWELX^  Henry,  a  very  learned  controver- 
fial  writer,  bom  at  Dublin,  but  or£ngli(h  extrac- 
tion, ri  the  year  1641.    He  wrote  an  incredible 
number  of  trads ;  but  his  fervices  were  fo  little 
bcknowledgedt  that  biOiop  Burnet  and  others  ac* 
cufe  him  of  doing  more  hurt  than  good  to  Chrlf- 
tia:;ity,  by  his  indifcreet  love  of  paradoxes  and 
novelties,  and  thus  expgfing  himfelf  to  the  feoffs 
of  unbelievers.  His  pamphlet  "on  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul"  gave  rife  to  the  well  known  contro- 
verfy  between  Mr  Collins  and  Dr  Clark  on  that* 
ful>ie<5t.    He  died  in  X  711. 
DOD WORTH,  a  village  in  Yorklhire. 
(i.)   *    DOE.  »./.  [dat  Saxon;  daa,  Danifh; 
iiama^  Lat.]  A  fhe  deer ;  the  female  of  a  bock,—- 
Then  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
While,  like  a  ^^,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food.  Skake/p. 

— Buck«  have  horns,  Joes  none.  Bacon's  Nat>  Hijln 
(2.)  Doe,  in  zoology.    See  Cek.vus. 
C3)*DoR.  «./-  [from  To  Jo.]    A  feat:  what 
one  has  to  do  ;  what  onp  can  perform.— 
No  (boner  he  does  peep  into 
The  world,  but  he  has  done  his  Joe»    Hudihrau 
DOEG,  [>-»-?,  Heb.  i.  e.  careful,]  the  Edomite, 
a  bloody  villain,  who  a<5led  in  the  quadniple  cha- 
ra^er  of  chief  berdfmauy  informer,  accufer,  and 
executioner  to  king  Saul.    His  monftrous  barba* 
rity  in  murdering  the  whole  people  of  Nob,  men, 
women  and  children,  at  the  mandate  of  the  en* 
r.'iged  monarch,  when  even  his  own  footmen  rew 
fufed  to  obey  his  iniquitous  order,  (i  Sam.  xxii. 
17.)  affords  one  of  the  numberlefs  inftances,  with 
which  both  facred  and  profane  hiilory  abound,  of 
the  dreadful  effe^s  of  defpotic  power, 

DOEL,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  department 
of  Meufe,  and  ci*<levant  province  of  Dutch  Flan^ 
ders-  feated  on  the  Scheldt,  oppofite  to  Fort  Lillp. 
DOEN.  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  tfie 
province  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  Danube,  56  miles  N. 
NE.  of  Siliftria. 

*  DOER.  If./  Lfrom  To  do,]    One  that  does 
any  thing  good  or  bad. — 

So  foul  a  thing,  O  !  thou  injuftice  art, 
That  tort'reft  both  the  d^fr  and  diftreft.  Dan, 
—It  may  be  indeed  a  pubiick  ciime,  or  a  nationl 
mifchief ;  yet  it  is  bnt  a  private  adt,  and  the  doer 
of  it  may  chance  to  pay  his  head  for  his  prefump- 
tion.  South*  a.  Ador ;  agent. — Sith  thui  far  we 
open  the  things  tliat  have  been  done,  let  not  the 
principal  doers  themfelves  be  forgotten.  Hooker, 
3,  Performer. — One  judgeth  the  prize  to  the  beft 
doery  of  which  they  are  no  lefs  glad  than  great 
princes  are  of  triumphs.  Sidney »  4.  An  adtve^  or 
.  bufy,  or  valiant  perfon.— 

Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  will  not  ftand  to  prate; 
Talkers  are  no  goo<i  doers:  be  a/Tur'd, 
We  go  to  ufe  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 

Sbake/j^ 
— They  are  great  fpeakers,  but  fmall  doers  ;  great- 
er in  ihow  than  in  deed.  KnoilesHifi.   5.  One  that 


*  DOES.  The  third  perfon  from  do  for  htb, 
— Though  lending  to  foreigners,  upon  ufe,  doth 
not  at  all  alter  the  balance  of  trade  between  thofe 
countries,  yet  it  does  alter  the  exchange  betwetn 
thofe  countries.  Locke* 

DOESBURG,  a  tovrn.  of  Holknd,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Yflel,  in  the  ci-devant  county  of 
Zutphen,  and  late  province  of  Guelderland.  It 
is  well  peopled,  and  very  fti'ong  both  by  an  and 
nature,  having  the  river  Yffel  on  one  fide  and » 
morafs  on  the  other.  It  is  only  to  be  approached 
by  a  narrow  peck  of  land.  It  is  10  miles  SSW. 
of  Zutphen,  and  9  miles  NE.  of  Amheim.  Lon. 
6.  5.  E.  Lat,  5a-  3-  N. 

DOFAR>  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of 
I)«dramaut,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  gulf  to  which 
it  gives  name.  It  is  x8o  miles  SW.  of  Uaflek, 
and  140  N.  of  Cs^  Fartak. 

*.ro  DOFF,  w.  fl.  [from  do  of]  i.  To  put  off 
drefs. — 

You  have  deceived  our  tnsft, 
^And  made  us  doffoMr  eafy  robes  of  peace, 
To  crufli  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  fteel  Ski 
Th^t  judge  is  hot,  and  doffs  bis  gown.  DrfL 
Alcides  Zffs  the  lion's  tawny  hide.      hik» 
»•  To  ftrip ;  to  diveft  of  any  thing. — 

Why  art  thou  troubled,  Herod?  Whatvatofctr 
Thy  blood  revolving  bread  doth  move  ? 
Heav'ns  king,  who  doffs  hinalielf  our  fleih  to 
wear. 
Comes  not  to  rule  in  wrath,  but  Tcrve  in  lore. 

Crafifoa. 

3.  To  put  away;  to  get  rid  of. — 

Your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  foldiers,  and  make  women  fighti 
To  do/f  their  dire  diftrefles,     Shakejp.  Moebnk 

4.  To  Ihift  off  ;•  to  delay ;  to  refer  to  another  tifflc; 
to  put  off* — Every  day  thou  doff'ff  me  with  fow 
device,  lago  ;  and  rather  keep'ft  from  me  all  coo* 
veniency,  than  fupplieft  me  with  the  leali  advas* 
tage  of  hope.  Shakef*  5.  This  word  is  in  all  iti 
fenfes  obfolete,  and  fcarcely  ufed  except  by  nrf- 
ticks ;  yet  it  is  a  pure  and  commodious  word. 

DOFFIR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  d 
Yemen,  11  miles  S.  of  Chamir. 

DOFOLA,  a  rich  town  of  Italy,  fituated  on 
the  Po,  in  the  department  of  Upper  Po. 

DOFRE,  a  town  of  Norway  36  miles  eaftflf 
Romfdael. 

DOFREFIELD,  or^  The  highea  peak  of  the 

DOFRINE,  3  mountains,  which  diwfc 

Norway  from  Sweden.  K.  Chriftian  V.  rode^ 
ver  it,  in  1686,  while  his  attendants  only  ventmw 
to  go  on  foot.  He  was  fainted  with  9  pieceti» 
cannon  by  Gen.  Webe;  and  ereded  a  pyia«» 
on  the  peak,  in  memory  of  the  escploit. 

( I.)  •  DOG.  If./,  {doggbf^  Dutcb;  ceius^  W 
I.  A  domeftic  animal  remarkably  various  in  its 4*- 
cies :  comprifing  the  maftiff,  the  fpaniel,  the  W*- 
dog,  the  greyhound,  the  hound,  the  terrier,  Jj 
cur,  with  many  others.  The  larger  fort  aie  uW 
as  a  guard ;  the  lefs  for  fports.-i'W**f  ***^  ** 
not  think  a  watch  and  piftol  as-dillind  ipedeso"^ 
from  another,  as  a  horfe  said- ^  dog,  ^^''^j^ 
The  clamour  roars  of  naen  apd  boysa^^* 


habitually  performs  or  pra^ifes.— Be  doers  of  the    2*  A  conXteflatioa  called  Sirius,  or  Caoknl't''^ 
word,  and  not  hearers  only.  Common  Prajer.  **^ 
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*«jd  fctting  with  the  fun  during  the  canicular  days, 
or  dog  day8.-^Afndttg  the  fouthern  conftellatioiis, 
two  there  are  who  bear  the  name  of  the  Jog;  the 
one  in  fixteen  degrees  latitude,  containing  on  the 
left  tbJgh  a  ftarof  the  firft  magnitude,  ufually  call- 
ed Procyon,  or  Aflticanis.  Brvwn^s  Fulg.  Err,' 
It  part«  the  twins  and  crab,  the  dog  divid'^8, 
And  Argo's  keel  that  broke  the  frothy  tides. 

•  Creccb. 
3.  A  reproachful  name  for  a  man. — 
I  never  heard  a  pailion  fo  confusM, ' 
So  ftrange,  outrageous,  and  fo  variable, 
•    As  the  dog  Jcvf  did  uttw  iii  the  ftreets.      Sbak. 
—Beware  of  i/fltf/,  beware' of  evil  workers.  PbiL  iii. 
i,'  4.  To  give  or  fend  to  fbe  DoGs;  to  throw  a- 
way.    To  go  to  the  DoGS :  to  be  ruined,  deftroy- 
ed,  or  devoured. — 

Had  whole  Colepeppcr'«  wealth  been  hops  and 
hogs. 
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and  thankfully  receive  the  creatures  as  p»-efentfl. 
It  is  remarkable,  howevei*,  that  almoft  every  kind 
of  Britilh  dogs  degenerate  in  foreign  countries ; 
nor  is  it  poflible  to  prevent  this  degeneracy  t>y 
any  art  whatever. 

(4.)  Dogs,  'choosing  of,  with  tHft  ts<a- 

NAGEMENT  POP.  THEIR  ^EALTH,  ANt>  lyWDfeR 
VARIOUS    CASUALTIES.      I.  Trf   Order  to  ehooft  2i 

dog  and  bitch  for  good  Phelps,  take  care  that  the 
bitch  come  of  a  generous  kind,  be  well  propor- 
tioned, having  large  nbs  and  flanks;  and  likewife 
that  the  dog  be  of  a  good  breed  and  young ;  for 
a  yovng  dog  and  an  old  bitch  breed  excellent 
whelps.  The  bcft  time  for  hounds,  nitches,  or 
bratches,  to  be  Kncd  in,  are  the  months  of  Janua- 
ry, February,  or  March.  The  bitch  (hould  be 
ufed  to  a  Jcennel,  that  flie  may  like  it  after  her 
whelping,  and  fhe  ought  to  be  kept  warm.  Let 
the  whelps  be  weaned  after  two  months  old  ;  and 


Could  he  hhnfetf  have  fent  k  ioMic  dogs!  Pope,    though  it  be  fomewhat  difficult  to  Aoof'?^  whelp 

Tfc    :«    — r I      -^     «.U_     A. r *.»-_ 1_    _C    !• «      - fl Al__    J ^L^«.    111   ^-^^^  *.U-.   U-fL    _C    *.K_    II*. 


5.  It  is  tifed  as  the  term  for  the  male  of  feveral 
fpecies ;  as  the  dog  fox,  the  dog  otter.— If  fever  I 
thank  any  m^an,  I'll  thank  you  ;  but  that  they  call 
compliments  is  like  the  encounter  of  two  dog  apes, 
SbaJke/peare,-'^ 

Tlie  fame  ill  tafte  of  fenfe  will  •  fervc  to  join 
Dog  foxes  in  the  yoke,  and  (heer  thefivine.  ■ 

Dr^^eh. 

6.  Dog  is  a  particle  added  f  to  any  thing  to  mark 
mcanftefs,  or  degeneiracy,  or  worthleflfheft ;  as  dog 
rofe.  ' 

(2.)  Dog,  in  zoology,  an  aniinal  'TeittarfcAbtB 
for  its  natural  docility,  fideHfy,  and  Hflfeaion  for 
Its  mailer;  qualities  which  mank^mi  ate  careful 
to  improve  for  their  own  advantage.  '  Sfee^  Cani^, 
N*  I  §  y\^ — 40.  Thefe  ufeAiV  creatures  gu^rd 
"oUrh'oafes,  gardens,  and  cattle,  wit-h(plrit  and  vi,. 
^lanee.  By  their  help  we  are  enabled  to  take  not 
only  beafts,  bufbrrds ;  and  topurfue game  both 
'over 'land  andthfbugh  the  water.  In  fome  nor- 
thern countries  they  ferve  to  ^raw  fleds,  and  are 
alfo  enripSlbyed  to  carry  burdens.  In  feveral  piarts 
of  Africa  and  .Chtna- dogs  are  eaten,  as  well  as  by 
the  Weft  Indian  negroes,  and  accounted  excellent 
food ;  and  we  have  the  teftimony  of  Mr  Forfter, 
that  dogs  fiefh,  in  tafte,  txaftly  refembles  mullton. 
They  were  alfo  ufed  as  food  by  the  Romans,  and 
long  before  them  by  the  Greeks,  as  we  leSim  from 
feveral  treatifes  of  Hippocrates. 

(3.)  Dogs, British,  superior /^^alities  of. 
Dogs  bred  in  Britain  are  jaftly  reckoned  fupferior 
to  the  dogs  bred  in  aiiv  other  country.  The  {\vift- 
nefe  of  the  greyhound  i!s  amazing ;  as  are  alfo  the 
fleadinefs  and  perfeverAnce  6f  other  hounds  and 
heagles;  the  boldnefs  of  terriew  in  unearthing 
foxes,  &c.;  the  fagacity  of  pointers  apd  fetting 
dogs,  who  are  taught  a  language  by  figns  as  in- 
telligible to  fporffmen  as  fpeech  j  and  the  invinci- 
^ble  fpirit  of  a  bull-dog,  which  can  be  conquered 
only  by  death.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  not 
only  do  juftice  to  the  fuperior  qualities  cf  the 
Britiih  dogs,  but  adopt  our  terms  and  names. 


tinder  the  dam  that  will  prove  the  beft  of  the  lit- 
ter, yet  fome  approve  that  which  is  laft,  and  ac- 
count him  to  be  the  bcft.  Others  remove  the 
whelps  from  the  kennel,  and  hy  them  feverally 
and  apart  one  from  the  othef ;- then  they  watch 
-which  of  them  the  bitch  firft  takes  and  caiTieslii- 
to  her  kenflel  again,  and  that  they  fuppofe  16  be 
the  beft.  Others  again  imagine  that  which  weighs 
leaft^when  it  fucks  to  be  the  btili  this  iis^teftain 
that  the  lighter  Whelp  will  prox^t  the  fwifter:  A* 
foon  as  the  bitcti  is'lfttefed,  it  isproperto'chobfe 
theiii  you  mean  to  preferve,'  and  drown  th^r  re^ : 
keep  the  Wack,  brown^  or  df 'ohe  Colour^  for'the 
lotted  are  ndt  much  to  be  fcftc^fhbd,  f!  c^ugh.of 
hounds  the  fpotted  are  to  t>e  valiietlv  Hounds  for 
-Chafe  are  'to  be  choffriC  by  thelPdilburs.  The 
•lyhlte,'  with'  black  ears,  and'aTpot  at  the  fctting 
^oii^of  the  fall,  Htc  the  pniicipal  to  cbmpole  a  ker- 
nel of,'  if-  of  ^od  fcent  and  'condition.  The 
black  hound,  or  the  black  tanned,  or  the  all  liver- 
coloured,  or  all  white :  the  true  talbots  Hre  the 
bcft  of  the  ftronger  line;  the  griztlcd,  vvhethcr 
mixed  or  unTxrixed,  fo  they  be  fhag-haii^d,  arc 
tlie  beft  venniners,  and  a  couple  of  thcfe  are  pro- 
per for  a  kennel.  In  fhort,  take  thefe  marks  of  a 
good  hound:  That  his  head  be  a  middle  propor. 
tion,  rather  long  than  round ;  his  noftrils  wide, 
his  ears  large,  his  back  bowed ;  his  filleJt  great, 
his  haunches  large,  thighs  well  trufled,  ham  ftrait, 
tail  big  near  the  reins,  the  reft  flender,  the  leg  big, 
the  ifole  of  the  foot  dry,  and  in  the  form  of  that 
of  a  fox,  with  large  claws,  a.  As  pointers  and 
fpaniels,  when  good  of  their  kinds  and  well  bro- 
ken, are  very  valuable  to  fportfmen,  it  is  worth 
w»hile  to  take  fome  care  to  preferve  them  in  heattb. 
This  very  much  depends  on  their  diet  ar.d  lodg- 
ing: fiequent  cleaning  their  kennels,  and  giving 
them  frcfti  ftraw  to  lie  on,  is  very  necellafy ;  or, 
in  fummer  time,  deal  ftiavings  or  fandr  inftead  of 
ftraw,  will  check  the  breading  of  fleas.  Jf  you 
rub  your  dog  with  chalk,  and  brufli  or  comb  him 
once  or  twice  a  week,  he  will  thrive  much  better; 
Fff» 

a  par- 
jlnd 


. the 

t  Ty^*  ^fj^^ftiott  of  />r  Johnson's  is  not  ex  pre/fed  ttvith  his  ufudi  accuracy ,     hijiead  of  being  " 
tide,"  Doo  is  eridenflr  here  ufed  as  an  adjedtive,  expreffing  the  qualithes  of  "  meannefs,"  l^c. 
tnfieadof  being  •«  added  to  any  fhing^^  it  is  plainly  prefixed.     Int^eed  ive  hio<w  not  a  Jingle  injiance  of  its 
Jj/ffS:  added  to  any  other  word  or  thing.     In  both  of  the  lajl  fenfe s  flated  by  the  DoSor^  (def.  j  i^nd  6,) 
I^og  IS  ufed  as  an  adfe^w,  and  asfuch,  ought  to  have  formed  afeparate  article,  tjOOQ  IC 


DOG 


be  cbalk  will  chsLV  his  ikin  frojn  al)  greatinefs, 
gnd  he  (vill  be  the  lefs  liable  to  lie' mangy.  A  dog 
18  gf  a  very  hot  nature  :  he  fliould  therefore  never 
be  without  clean  water  by  hipti  that  he  may  drink 
when  he  is  thirfty.  In  regard  to  their  food,  car- 
fipn  is  ^y  np  n^cana  proper  for  them ;  it  muft 
Jiurt  their  fepfe  of  foaeUing,  on  which  the  excel- 
lence gf  tbefe  ^Qgs  greatly  d^^^^^^r  Barley  meal» 
the  dro&  ^f  wh^at  fl(>ur,  >  or  both  mixed  together, 
with  broth  or  fkimmed  milk,  iy  very  proper  food. 
For  chi;pge,  a  fmall  quantity  of  greaves  from 
wl^ich  the  tailow  is  prelVed  l)y  the  chandlers,  min- 
ed with  flour,  or  fheep's  feet  well  baked  or  boil- 
ed, are  a  very  good  diet:  and  when  you  indulge 
thEem   with  flelli;  it  ihould  always  be  boiled.     In 
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ftool,  give  him  fome  warm  broth  frequently,  to 
prevent  him  from  expiring  by  faintne&>  and  te  re- 
cover  him. 

(5.)  Dogs,  diseases  of.    See  Disease,  $6. 

(6.)  Dogs,  Genealogical  origin  of  the 
various  species  of.  The  Count  de  BufFoa 
h^  given  a  genealogical  tabl^.of  all  the  known 
ipecies  and  varieties  of  dogp,  which  he  traces 
from  the'lhepherd'sdog,  as  the  moft  fenCble.  See 
Piute  CIX./^.  a.  This  table  i«  intended  not  only 
to  exhibit  the  different  kinds  of  dogs,  but  to  give 
an  idea  of  their  varieiit- s  as  arifing  from  a  degene* 
ration  in  particular  climates,  and  from  a  com- 
mixture of  the  different  races.  It  is  conl^rudeii 
in  the  form  of  a  geographical  chart,  preferving  as 


the  feafon  of  hunting,  it  is  proper  to  feed  the  dogs  .  much  asrp9lfible.tl^e  pofition  of  the  different  dir 


.  in  the  evening  before,  and  give  them  nothing  in 

the  morning  they  are  to  be  taken  out  but  a  U^le 
milk;  but  if  you  Hop  for  your  own  refrefhmeut 
ii)  the  day,  the  dogs  Ihould  alfo.get  a  little  1^^ 
and  milk-  A  pointer  ought  iro^  fo  be  hunted  of- 
tener  than  two  or  three  days  in  a  week ',  and  uu- 

.  tefa  you  take  care  of  his  feet,  and  give  him  gopd 

.  lodgine  as  well  as  proper  food,  he  will  tiot  be  able 
to  perform  that  through  the  feafon.  .  You  fhou)d 
therefore*  after  a  day's  hard  hunting,  waih  his 

.  jfeet  with  warm  water  and  fait ;  and  when  dry, 
wafh  them  with  warm  broth,  or  beer  and  butter, 

'  which  will  heal  their  forenei^,  and  prevent  a  fet- 
tled (iiffpe&  from  fixing.  It  has  been  already 
obibrvQd  that  dogs  are  of  a  hot  canditution  ;  tl^e 
greateO;  relief  to  them  ir)  fun^mer  istwitchigfa^, 

'  ^mfi^iqie^  called  dog  grafu  It  will  therefore  be 
jproper  io  plant  ibme  of  it  in  .a  place  in tx^. which 

, '  the  dogs  may  be  turned  eyerv  morning  j  and  by 
feeding  freeiy.on  it,  they  will  be  cured  ot  the  ^\c\> 
iiefs  -they  are  fubjed  to,  as  weH  as  of  any  extraor- 
dinary heat  of  the  blood ;.  but  u^lefs  the  grafs  l^e 
of  this  fort,' it  will" have  no effed. .  ^^jljqgs^are 
expofed  to  different  ca/uahicsy  fttc]i  as  bites,  blow^, 

.  poifon,  Sec.  if  dogs  are  bitten  by  any  venomoqs 
creatures,  as  fnakus,  adders,  ^Scc,  fquecxe  put  the 

.  blood,  and  wa(fi  the  place  with  lalt  and  urine ; 
theq  lay  a  plainer  to  it  made  of  calaniint,  pound- 
ed in  a  raortaiy  with  turpentine  and  yeUow  wax, 
till  it  ^ome  to  a  falve. !  If  you  give  your  dog  fonie 
0f  the  juice  of  calamint  to  drink  in  milk,  it  wHl 
be  of  (eryice  J  pr  an  ounce  of  treacle  diflblved  in 
Iweet  wine.  •.  If  a  dog  has  leceived  any  Ijttle 
wouuds^  by  forcings  tlirougb  hedges,  or  gets  any 
lamenefs  from  a  blow  or  Ilraiu ;  bathe  the  wound 
or  grieved  .part  with  fait  aiid  cold  vinegar;  (for 
wanpinpit  only  evaporates  the  fine  fpirit;)  and 
when  dicy,  if  a  Ayound,  you  may  pour  in. it  a  lit- 
tle tri^r'^ ,  ba'fam,  .which  will  perform  the  cure 
fooper.than  any  method  hitherto  experienced,  if 
you  fufpel^t  yovirdog^o  be  poifoned  withnux  vo^ 
mica,  ( the:  poiion  ulually  employed  by  the.  war- 
reners,  whichcaulfscpnytilltye  fits,  and  foop  W%) 
the  moU  ^ffedual remedy,  if  imipediateiy  applied, 
is  to  give  ,hiav  a  gopd  deal  of  .common  fait ;  to 
^iJminider  wl^ich^  yop  nqay  open  .his* moqth^  ai\il 
put  a  ftick  acrofs  to  prw^t  the  fhutting  it,  whilft 
vou  cr^ra  his  throat  full  of  .fal|,  at  the  fame  time 
fioldinij  his  mouth  upwards ;  and  it  will  diffolve, 
fo  that  a  fufficjent  quantity  will*  be  fwallowed  tq 
purge  and  vomit  him.  When  his  ftomach  i«  fuf- 
fiv'itiitly  cleared  by  a  free  p^iTage  obtained  by 


mates  to  which  each  variety  naturally  beloogf. 
",The  Cbitn-ii  S^rter^  or  fpepUetd-s  dog,  lays 
Biiffon,  is  the  root  of  the  tree.    This  dog,  when 
tranfporlcd  into  Laplafid,  or  other  very  cold  cli- 
n^ates,  affuroes  an  ugly  appearance,  and  ihrinl^s 
into  a  fmaller  fize:   but  in  Ruffia,  Iceland,  anU 
Siberia,  where  the  climate  is  lefs  rigijrous,  and 
tiie  people  A  littje  more  advanced  in  -civilization, 
he  leems  to  be    better    accomplifhed.      Thcl^ 
changes  ^re '  occafioned -foiely  by.  the  influence  of 
thofc  climates,  which  produce  no  great  alteration 
OR  the  figure  of  this  dog ;  for,  in  each  of  thele 
climates  his  eart  arc  eredt,  his  hair  thick  and  lon|, 
his  afpedt  wild,  and  he  barks  lefs  frequently,  ai^l 
in  a  different  mann.*.-,  than  in  more  favouiab^e 
cHma^e^  .w|iere  he  acquires  a  finer  poliHi.    The 
Iceland  dpg  is  the  only  orie  that  has  not  hiseaw 
entirely  erefl ;  for  their. extremities  are  a  liule  in- 
cliped  J  and  Iceland,  of  all  the  northern  rt^ion», 
has  been  lonjjeft  inhabitf^l  by  half  civiliited  men, 
The  ihephw4'8  dog»  when  brought  intp  teinp^ 
rat«  climates,  and  amoug  a  people  perfe^aiycw- 
lizedj  aa  Britain,.  F»*anGe,  G^rniaiiy^  would,  bf 
the  mere  influence  of  the  climate  :lofe  hia  favagc 
afpe^il,  [lis  ere^  ears>  his  rude,  .thick,  loag  Iwiii 
and  a.iiume  the  figure  of  the  bull  dog,  dw  houn4. 
and  the  Irilh  grey  hound-    The  bull  dog  and  the 
Irilh  grey  hound  have  their  ears  ftill  partly  ere«, 
and  very  much  refemble,  both  in  their  macwrs 
and  fanguinvy  temper,  the  dog  from  which  they 
deriye  thejr  prigiiv.'  The  hoqnd  is  fartheft  rcmoT- 
ed  from  the  Iliepherd's  dog  \  for  bis  ears  are  I005 
and  entirely  pendulous.    The  gwtlcinefs,  dociWyi 
and  even  timidity,  of  the  hound,  are  proofs  of  ms 
great  degeneration,  or  rather  of  the  great  penec- 
tion  he  has  acquired  by  the  long  and  careful  edu- 
cation befiowedon  him  by  man.    The  hoonfl, 
the  herricr,  and  the  terrier^  conftitutc  but  one 
race  \  for,  it  has  been  nniwirked,  that  in  the  ^ 
litter,  hounds,  hcrriers,  and  terriers,  have  be«i 
brought  fortli,ahough  the  female  bound  bajl  bc^ 
covered  by  only  one  of  thefe  three  dogs.    I  nat« 
joined  the  coshmoB  harrier  to  the  Dalmatian  dogv 
or  harrier  of  .Bengai,l>ecaufe  they  differ  only  W 
having  more  or  fewer  fpotft  on  |heir  coat.    I  w« 
alfo  linked  the  tumfpjt,  or  terrier  with  crookea 
legs,  with  the  common  terrier;  becaufe the dc- 
fea  of  Uie  legs  of  the  forfiier  has  origMuUy  prj^ 
cceded  from  a  difeafc  firoilar  to  the  rickets,  wiia 
which  fome  individuals  had  been  aft^e<^»  ^f 
tranfmitted   the  deformity  to  their  ^f^^f^ 
The  bound,  when  tranfported  intp  Spun  and^r- 
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baryy  where  all  animals  have  fine  loog  bulhy  hair, 
would  be  converted  into  \ht  fp^niel  and  water 
dog.     The  great  and  fmall.  fpaniel,  wliicb  differ 
only  in    iize,  when  brought  into  Britainy  have 
changed  their  white  colour  into  black,  and  be^ 
come,  hy  the  influence  of  climate,  the  great  and 
litrle  King  Charles's  dog :  To  thefe  may  be  join- 
ed the  pyrame,  which'  is  only  a  King  Charles's 
dog»  black  Jike  the  others,  but  marked  with  red 
on  the  fourt  legs,  and  a  fpot  of  the  (ame  colour 
above  each  eye,  and  on  the  muzzle.    The  Irifh 
grey  hound,  tranfported  to  the  north,  is  l^ecome 
the  great  Daniih  dog ;  and»  when  carried  to  the 
fouth,   was   converted  into  the  common  grey- 
Kouxid*     The  largeft  grey-hounds  come  from  thp 
^{^vaut,  tbofe  of  a  fmaller  lize  fiom  Italy  $  and 
tho^   Italian  grey-hound^  carried  into  ^ritaiii, 
have  beeq  ilill  farther  dlminiihed.    The  great  Da^- 
ai(h  4og^  tranlported  iiito  Ireland,  ^he  Ukraine, 
Tartary,  Epirus,  and  Albania,  has  been  changed 
into  the  Jrilh  grey-hound,  which  is  the  largeft  of 
all -dogs.      The  bull-dog,  trfmfported  from  Bri- 
tain to  Denmark,  is  become  the  Dani^  dog;  and 
the  latter  brought  in^o  warmer  qlimates,  has  beep 
converted  into  the  Turkifti  dog.  .All  theie cases, 
with  ^jb^ir  varieties,  have  been  produped  by  the 
ln6uence  of  cHmate,  jomed*  to  the  effects  of  (hea- 
ter, food,  and  education;     The  other  dogs  are 
.not  pure  ra^es,  but  have  proceeded  from  com- 
mixtures of  thofe  already  defcribed^    I  have  mark- 
.ed  in  ^he  table,'  by. dotted  linear  the  double  origin 
6f  thefe  mongrels^    ,  The  grey-bound  and  Irifh 
.^y-boui)d,   hav^  produced  the.  mongrel  grey- 
hound, callQ^  alfo  the  grey-hodnd  with  wolrs 
hair.     The    muzzle    of   this    mongrel    is   le(a 
pointed  than  that  of  t he, true  grey^hc unci,  which 
,is  very  rare  in  Frapce.    The  great  Daniih  dog 
and  the  largu  (paniel  have  produced  the  Cala« 
tittle  Dantlh ,  dog  has  proccf^ded  the  lion  dog, 
brian  dog,   which  is  a  beautiful  animki,   with 
long  {}uihy  hair,  and  larger  than,  the  Iriih  grey- 
hound.   The  fpaniei;aiui  terrier  have '  produced 
the  4Qg  call^  burgq^     From  the  fpauiel  and 
which  is  nofr  verywe.    The  dogs  with  loo^, 
.(ine,  crifped  hai^  qall^  the  bou/fe  dof^s^  and  which 
are  larger  than  th«  water-dog,  proceed  from  tluj 
fpaaiel    and  ,water-dbg.      The   Urtle  water-dog 
comin  from  the  water-dog  and  fmall  fpanie^.  Froip 
the  bulldog  and  Irilh  grey-hpund  proceeds  a  mon- 
grel called  the  nuiftfffi  which  is  larger  than  the 
bullnlog,  and  refembles  the  latter  more,  than  ti{e 
Iriih  grey-'hound.     The  pug-dog  proceeds  from 
.the  bull-dog  and  fm^i  Jpani(h  dog.  All  thefe  dogs 
are  fimple  mongrels^  and  arc  produced  by  the 
commixture  of  two  pure  races.     But  there  ate 
other  dogs,  called  double  mongrels^  becaufe  they 
proceed  from  the  jundtion  of  a  pure  race  with  a 
toongrel.  •  The  baftard  pug-dog  is  a  double  mon- 
grel frppi  a*  fixture  of  the  pug  dcg  w^th  the  lit- 
tle Daniih  dog.    The  Alicant  dog  .is  alfo  a  dou- 
ble mongrel,  proceeding  from  the  pug-dog  and 
Jraall  fpaniel.    The  Maitefe,  or  lap-.dog  is  a  dou- 
ble mongrel,,  produced  betwtien  the  fmall  fpaniel 
and  little  water-dog.   JUftly,  there  are  dogs  which 
Way  be  called  tripU  mongreUi  becaufe  they  are 
produced  by  two  mixed  races.    Of  this  kind  are 
we  Artois  and  Iflois  dogs,  which  are  produced  by 
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the  pug-dog  and  the  baftard  pug-dog ;  to  which 
may  be  addtrd  the  dog|  c^W^^.Jireet  dogjt  which 
refemble  no  particular  kindf  becagfethcy  proceed 
from  races  which  have  previoufly,  bqen  feveral 
|;ime8  piixed." 

(7.)  Dogs  skins  drclTed  with  the  hair  on,  are 
ufed  m  mufis,  made  iiito  a  kind  of  buikips  for 
peribns  in  the  gout,  and  for  other  pui  pofes.  Dre^- 
fed  without  the  hair,  they  are  ufed  for  ladies 
gloves,  and  the  linings  of  maiks,  being  thought  to 
m^ke  the  ikin  peculiarly  white  and  fmooth.  .  The 
French  import  many  of  thcfc  ikins  from  Scotland, 
under  a  fmall  duty,  lleic,  when  tanned,  they 
ferve  for  upper  leathers  fpr  neat  pumps.  Dogs 
ikins  ^refTed  are  exported  under  a  fmall,  and  inv- 
.ported. under  a  high  duty.  The  French  import 
from  Denmark  large  quantities  of  dogs  hair,  both 
white  and  blacky  The  laft  is  ^fteemed  the  belt, 
and  (s  ;iyorked  up  in  tlu^  black  lift  of  a  particular 
kind  of  woollen  cloth ;  but  is  not  ufed,  as  pany 
have  fuppofed,  in  making  of  hats,,  being  entirely 
pitlit  for  this  purppfe.    . 

(8.;  Dogs,  -rxx  on.  Dogs  had  been  long  pro- 
poled  as  fr  proper  objeA  of  ta^iation,  but  it  was 
not  until  t^(  37th  of  his  prefent  M;\jefty,  that  an 
.anpual  tax  was  a^ually  irppofed  oh  thete  anlmajs, 
of  as.  6d.  ea^h ;  which  has  been  (ince  raifed  u> 

I  OS  for  each.gr^y-houud^  pointer,  .fetting  dog,  fp;^- 
.nit^l,  lurcher,  or  terrier;  and  68  for  a  lingle  dog 

of*  none  of  the  a)>bve  denominations. 

*  T^  Dog.  ^.ai  [from  the  noun«}  To  hunt  as 
a  dog  infidioufly  and  indefatigably.*— • 

'  J  \t9iMt  dogged  him  like  a  murtherer.  ^hake/p. 
—Thefe  fpirituai  joys  skredcgged  by  no  fad  (cquels. 
^C/a;9«s^.^I  have  pur i^ed,  doggfdj  and. way  laid 
through  fe.veral  nations,  ;apd  even  now  fcace  think 
myfelf  iecure.  Pope^ — 

J  •    HaXe'dogj  their  rik,  an^i  in fult  mocks  they: 
fall*  rtifu^  of  Human  IVi/bet. 

DQGADO,  [Ital.  /.  f.  duchy,!  ^  province  of 
Italy,  in  the  ci-devan(  republic  of  V^ice,  com- 
prehending tha(  part  of  the  ft  ate  in  which  the  city 
of  Venice^  lies.  Jt  is  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the 
(rulf  of  yenice ;  on  the  S.  hy  Poleftno ;  oa  the 
^nhy  Paduano;  iaj^4f  on  the  N.  by  Trevifano. 
It  includes  the  canals  of  Venice  and  Maranor  With 
^he  X^QUNf  s,  aa4  about  60  iinall  iflands  in  thehi,< 
gn  the  k:oaft  of  the  Adriatic.  >  Py  the  6th  articlf 
pf  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  it  was  ceded  tg 
the  emperor,  Odl.  17^1  I797«  It  was  then  divided 
into  II  diftridls,  viz.  Murano,  Torcello,  Mala- 
mocco,  Chioggia,  Qambare,  Caorle,  Grade,  Loreo, 
Cavarzere,  Adria,  and  Cologna;  comprehending 

II  towns,  1 01  villages,  and  i3o>ooo  fouls. 
DOGATE,  [ItaU  dogado^  from  ducatusy  Lai.  a 

duchy,]  the  ci-devant  office  of  doge,  in  the  late 
ariftocracies  of  Genoa  and  Venice.    See  DoG£, 
(i.)  *  Doc  BANE.  »./.  [dog  and  banc.]   A  rilant. 

(%•)  Dog-bane,  in  botany.  See  Apocynum. 
(i.)  *  Dogberry-tree.  A  kind  of  cherry.^ 
(2.)  Dog-berry  TREE.    SeeCoRNUS. 

*  DoGBoLT.  «./.  [^0^  and  ^0//.]  Of  this 
word  1  know  not  the  meaning,  unlels  it  be,  thai 
when  meal  or  flower  is  fifted  or  bolted  to  a  ceri 
tain  degree,  the  coarfer  part  is  called  dogboltf  or 
flower  for  dogj,-^ 
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His  ohlT  folace  was,  that  now 
H'ro  (JogMt  fortune  wa0  fo  ]ow> 
That  cither  it  muft  quickly  end, 
Or  turn  about  again^  and  mend.  Htuiibms, 

♦DoGBRiAR.  «./.  [do}(  and  briar. "]  The  briar 
that  bears  the  hip  ;  the  cynofbaton. 

*  DoGCHEAP.  adj.  {dog  and  chMf.]  Cfceap  as 
•dogs  meat ;  cheap  as  the  offal  bought  for  dogs.*— 

Good  ftore  of  harlots,  fay  you,  and  dogcheap  ? 

Dfjdett, 

(i.)  *  DoGDAVS.  fr. /.  [dog  and  d^s.]  The 
days  ill  which  the  dog-ftar  rifes  and  fets  with  the 
fun,  Tulgarly  reputed  uuwholefome. — Nor  was  it 
more  infhis  power  to  be  without  promotion  and 
titles^  than  for  a  healthy  man  to  Ht  in  the  fun,  in 
ihe  brighteft  dogdaysy  and  remain  without  warmth. 
dartndoft* 

(i.)  DoG-DAYS.    See  Camicula,  N*  i. 

•  DoGDRAW.  «./.  \d6g  and  draw']  A  mttit- 
fcft  depreheiifion  of  an  offender  againft  venifon 
in  the  foreft,  when  he  is  found  drawing  after  a 
deer  by  the  fcent  of  a  hound  which  be  leads  in 
his  hand.  CtKvrl.  '     • 

(i.)  ♦  DOGE.  «./.  [doge^  Ita^iaft.]  Thetitte  of 
the  chief  magiftratea  of  Venice  and  Oeno». 
•'  (i.)  Doge  properly  fignifies  dtd^^  being  fotro- 
cd  from  the  Latin  dux.  The  ci-deTant-  dogate, 
or  office  and  dignity  of  doge,  was  elective;  at 
«Venice,  he- was  eleded  for  life;  (See  J  .i.y  at  Ge- 
noa, only  for  two  years;  he  was  addreffed  under 
"the  title  of  Serenity^  whhdh  was  eftcertied  fuperior 
to  that  of  Hi^i&ff^j.  •   "■•; 

(j.)  Doge,  the  ci-divaht,  of  Vewice,  be- 
fore'the  revolution  of '1797,  was  the  chief  of 
the  doupdl,  and  the  mouth  of  the  repubHc ;  yrt 
-the  Venetians  djd  not  %o  into  "mdlJi^ing  at  his 
death,  as  not  being  their  fovereigh,  but  ohiy  their 
■firft'  minifter.  In  faft,  the  doge  of  V^hice  wa« 
•O'nly  the  fliado^'<?f  a  prince  j  all  the  authority 
%eing  rrfefied  to  the'tif^ublici  •  He  only  lent^  his 
"rrame  tothe*  ^nnte  r  the  posvtr  v^afrdiffufed  thixxligh. 
out  the  w^ole  l)ody,  ihcmgh  the  anfwers  wereftU 
made 'in  th^  name  of  thi?  ^o^  if  he- gave' any 
iinfvirers  on  his  oWn  accoant,  't^c^' ^required  %h  lie 
-very  cautiouily  exprefled,- Antt  Ifr  jreneral  tirms, 
othcrwife  he  wa»  fMre  of  *a  irep^>ftiJind.'^  Ancient- 
ly t^  doges  were  foverelgns ;  tet  (or  a  ccmfider- 
able  time  pafl,  all  the  prerogatives  refefved  to 
the  quality  pf  doge,  were  thcfei'Ue  gave  iudi- 
^nce  to  ambafladors ;  but  did  not  give  them  any 
anfwer  from  himfelf,  in  matters  of  any  infpor- 
lance ;  only  he  was-allowed  to  anfwer  as  he  plea- 
fed  to  the  compliments  they  made  to  the  lignory. 
The  doge,  as  being  firft  magiftrate,  was  head  of 
all  the  councils ;  and  the  credentials  which  the  fe- 
f»ate  fumifhed  its  minifters  in  foreign  courts,  wer^ 
written  in  his  name ;  but  a  fecrctary  of  (tate  fign^ 
ed  and  fealed  them  with  the  arms  of  the  republic. 
The  ambafladors  directed  their  difpatches  to  the 
doge :  yet  he  was  not  allowed  to  open  them  but 
in  prefence  of  the  counfellors.  The  money  was 
ftruck  in  the  doge's  name,  but  not  with  his  ilamp 
or  arms.  All  the  magiftrates  rofe  and  fainted  the 
doge  when  he  come  into  council ;  but  the  doge 
rofe  to  none  but  foreign  ambatfadors.  He  nomi- 
hated  to  all  the  benefices  in  the  church  of  St 
Mark ;  he  was  protedor  of  themonaftcry  of  the 
Vifgia;  aod  bellowed  certain  petty  oflices  of 
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ufhers  of  the  houfehold,  called  Comrnktidefs  tffhe 
Paiace,  His  family  wa  1  not  under  the  Jnri^ididn 
of  the  matter  <#  thj*  ceremonies  ;  and  his  childmi 
had  fVaff-ofEcers, '  and  gondoliers  in  livery.  But 
his  grandeur  wa«  tempered  with  various  circsm- 
ftances,  which  rendered  it  burdenfome.  He  cobW 
not  go  out  of  Venice  without  leave  of  the  couwS ; 
and  if  he  did  he  was  liable  to  leceive  afifrortt), 
without  being  entitled  to  demand  fatisfe^ion.  Hii 
children  and  brothers  were  excluded  from  ill  tlic 
chief  offices  of  ftate.  They  could  not  receive  any 
benefice  from  the  court  of  Rome;  but  were  al- 
lowed to  accept  of  the  cardiifalate,  as  being  no 
benefice,  nor  including  any  jurifdidion.  The 
doge  could  notdiveft  himielfof  his  dignity^  for  bit 
eafe;  and  after  his  death,  bis  condai^t  was  entoii- 
ned  by  j  inquifitors  and  5  correifto^s,  who  fiftcd 
k  with  great  feverity. 

(i.)  *  DoGrisH.  «./,  [from  dog  andy^.]  A- 
notfcer  uame  for  a  (hark.— It  is  part  of  the  jaw  bf 
a  fharfc,  or  dogffh.  Woodward. 

(a.)  DoG-Ff  SH.  See  Squalcts.    N®  i,  5,  &  7, 

♦  Dog  fisher,  v./  \^dog  andj^n]  A  kicd 
of  fifh.— The  dog-fjhtr  is  good  againft  the  filliug- 
fic*mefs.W^tf/fa». 

*  Dogfly.  «./.  \d6i:fk^Afly  3  A  voraciooi 
biting-fly.— 

Thump  buckler  Mars  began, 
And  at  Minerva  with  a  lance  of  brais  he  head- 
long ran ; 
7*^^''^^'^c^ord8nfherIng  hii  blows,  Thouijj- 

ftyy  what's  the  caufe. 
Thou  mak'ftjgods  light  thhs  ?  Ckopmarfs  IBfid. 

•  DOGGED,  adj.  [from  dog.]  Sullen ^  few; 
*inorofc ;  ill  humoured  ;  gloomy. — 

Bfigged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  mofti, 
Whole  over-weehing  arin  I  have  plock'd  back, 
By  falfe  accufe  doth  level  at  my  life.        Sbak. 

Few  miles  on  hfyrfeback  had  tlieyjegged, 
But  fortune  unto  them  turh'd  dogged.  HitJihra^f 
^  DOGGEDLY,  ad^.  [from  dogged.]   SuileD- 
ly;  l^loomilyt  fburiy  ;morofc*y.  ., 

*  DOGGEDNESS.  •«.  /  Iftxan  d^d] 
Gloom  of  mind  ;  fullcnnefs*;  nwrcrfencfs. 

(tO  *  pOGGERi  «;/.  {from*^,  for  its  mttn- 
nefa.  Skinner. \    A  imall  ^ip  with  one  mafl.  ■ 

(%.)  A  Dogger,  is  a  Dutch  fifhing  vefTel  bw 
gated  in  the  Oennan  Ocean.  It  isf  generally  cm- 
ployed  in  the  herring  fifhery ;  being  eqnippw 
with  two  mafls,  viz.  a  main-maft  and  a  roi^en- 
mnft,  fomeyrhat  refembling  a  fcetch^    Sec  Snif. 

(3.)  DoGGBR  BANK,  a  very  extenfive  fand  bani> 
intfie  German  Oceapj  between  the  coaftof  Eng- 
land and  Germany. 

(i.)  *  DOGGEREL,  adj.  [from  di^.]  LooW 
from  the  meafures  or  rules  of  regular  poetry ;  vife} 
defpicable;  mean;  \ifed  ofverfes. — 

Then  haftep  Og  and  Doeg  to  rehearfei 

Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  fenfc  <• 
verfe; 

Who  by  my  mufe  to  all  fucceecfing  tiroes 

Shall  live  in  fpite  of  her  own  doggerel ^W^ 

Dfyden* 

—It  IS  a  difpule  among  the  critick*,  whether  bw* 
lefqae  poetry  rung  befl  in  heroick  verfe,  ^^^\i 
of  the  DIfpenfary  ;  or  in  doggerel^  like  that  of  »«*• 
dibias.  Addifon^i  SpeBaior.  .  \ 
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(t)  *   D0GGB&£L.   n 
vorthleijkTeries. — 

The  hand  and  head  were  never  loft  of  thofe 

Who  dealt  in  doggWilj  or  who  pinM  in  profe. 

D/ydftt'j  Juv, 

DOGGERS,  in  the  EngliOi  alum  works»  a, 
nuot  given  by  the  workmen  to  a  fort  of  ftone 
foond  in  the  fame  mines  with  the  true  aUim  rockp. 
and  oontaining  Tome  alum,  though  not  near  To 
much  as  the  right  kmd.  The  county  of  York» 
which  abounds  greatly  with  the  true  ahim  rock,, 
afibrds  al(b  a  very  confiderable  q^uantity  of  thefe 
doggers;  and  in  fome  places  they  approach  fo 
much  to  the  nature  of  the  true  rocky  that  they, 
are  wrought  to  advantage. 

*  DOGGISIL  aJJ.  [from  dog.]  Churlifh ;  bru- 
Ul. 

DOGHEAD,  a  village  in  Ilertfordftiirc. 

*  DOGHEART^D.  adj,  [dog  and  bearU]  Cruel ; 
ptilefk;  malicious. —         . 

His  unkindnefsy 
That  ftript  her  from  bisbenedidion^  tumM  her 
To  foreign  cafualties^  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  her  ^0^i£vtfr/^^  daughters.  Sbakm 

^  DoGHOLp.  «./  [dog  and  bol^]  A  vile  hole ; 
a  mean  habitation.'--France  is  a  degboUf  and  it  no 
isQie  merits  the  tread  of  a  man's  foot :  to  the 
ware.  Sbak,'^ 

lUverfe  your  ornaments,  and  hang  them  all 
Oo  fome  patchM  dogboU  ek'd  with  ends  of  wall* 

Pope^ 

*  DoGKENNKL.  if./,  [dog  and  kenneL]  A  little 
irt  or  houfe  for  dogs. — A  certain  nobleman,  be- 
giooing  with  a  dogkennelf  never  lived  to  hoiih  the 
palace  be  had  contrived-  Dryden* — I  am  defired 
to  recommend  a  dogkennel  to  any  that  iball  want 
a  pack.  Taller. 

DOGLIANIy  a  mountain  of  Bofnia,  1%  miles 
N.  of  Serajo. 

*  DoGLouss.  H.f.  [dog  and  hufi,]  An  infedt 
that  harbours  on  dogs. 

*  pOGMA.  ».  /.  [Latin,]  i.  Eftablifhed 
principle;  do^rinal  notion. — Our  poet  wa«  a 
ftoick  philofopher,  and  all  his  moral  ftmtences 
ate  drawn  from  the  dogmas  of  that  fed.  Drjrden. 
^  [hi  canon  law.]  Dogma  is  that  determination 
which  conBfts,  and  has  a  relation  to,  fome  caiu^ 
iftical  point  of  dodrine,  or  fome  dodrinal  part  of 
the  Chriftian  faith,  jiyliffe's  Parergon. 

*  DOGMATICAL.  Dogmatick.  «^'.  [from 
^^maS\  Authoritative;  magifterial;  pouti\'e;  in 
the  manner  of  a  philofopher  laying  down  the  firft 
principles  of  a  fedl.— The  dim  and  bounded  intel- 
^  of  man  feldom  proiperoufly  adventures  to  be 
^^gmtical  about  things  that  approach  to  infinite, 
whether  in  vaftnefs  or  iittlenefs.  ^ojrAr.— Learning 
P^tt  us  a  difcovery  of  our  ignorance,  and  keeps 
w  from  being  penrroptory  and  dogmatical  in  our 
^elcnninations.  Collier  on  /»r/V/<f.— Criticks  write 
^  a  pofitive  dogmatick  way,  without  either  lan- 
V^^,  genius,  or  imagination.  SpeSator. 

*  DOGMATICALLY,  adnf.  [from  dogmatic 
"4  M^acrialiy ;  pofitively.— 1  Ihall  not  pre- 
w«e  to  interpofe  dogmattcaUy  in  a  cor 
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(i.)  ♦  DOGMATIST.  «./.    Id^m^ijie^  Vr.% 
'    \  afferter  j  a  bold 


nterpofe  dogmatically  ... 
*«ch  I  look  never  to  fee  decided 


controverfy, 

^  ^      — ^.  Soutb, 

.•DOGMATlCALNESa*  «./.  [from  ^jw^- 
J««il  The  quality  of  being  dogmatical;  magif- 
*<nalnels;  mock  authority. 


A  magifterial  teacher }  a  pofitive  ; 
advancer  of  principles.—*!  could  defcribe  the  va- 
nity of  |)old  opinion,  which  the  dogmatijls  them<« 
felves  demonftrate  in  all  the  controverfies  they  are 
engaged  in.  GlanvUWs  Stepjis, — A  dogmaiifi  iiK 
religion  is  not  a  great  way  off  from  a  bigot,  and 
is  in  higb  danger  of  growing  up  to  be  a  bloody 
perfecutor.  jratt^j  Impro^jement  oftbe  Mind* 

(».)  Dogmatists,  a  fedt  of  ancient  phyfi- 
cia^is,  of  which  Hippocrates  was  the  founder. 
Tbey  are  alfo  called  logici>  logicianj,  from  theic 
uUng  the  rules  of  logic  in  medical  ful^'eds.  Thev 
laid  down  definitions  and  divifions  ;  reducing  dii« 
eaies  to  certain  genera,  and  thofe  gepera  to  fpe- 
cies,  and  furniibing  reipedies  for  them  all ;  fup- 
pofing  principles,  drawing  concluGons,,  and  ap- 
plying thofe  principles  and  concUiii^s  to  parti* 
cular  difeafes  under  confideration :  in  which  fenfe, 
the  dogmaiiils  ftand  contradiilingui(hed  from  em- 
pirics and  methodifts.  They  rejedt  all  medicinal 
virtues  that  they  think  not  reducible  to  manifeil 
qualities ;  but  Galen  has  long  ago  ob&rved,  that 
they  muft  either  deny  plain  fads,  or  aflign  but 
very  poor  reafons  and  caufes  of  many  effeds  they 
pretend  to  explain.    See  Medicine,  Index. 

*  To  DOGMATIZE,   v.  ».   [irom  dogma,'} 
,To  aiTert  pofitively ;  to  advance  without  diihuft  ; 

to  teach  magifterially.— - 

Thefe  with  the  pride  of  ^ogfnatizing  fchools, 
Impos'd  on  nature  arbitrary  rulea; 
Forc'd  her  their  vain  inventions  to  obey, 
And  move  as  learned  frenzy  tracM  the  way. 

BiacJkmore, 

*  DOGMATIZER.  ».  /.  [from  dogmatize.} 
An  afierler ;  a  magifterial  teacher  :  a  bo4d  advan- 
cer of  opinions. — Such  opinions,  being  not  enter- 
ed into^  the  confefiions  of  our  church,  are  not 
properly  chargeable  either  on  papi/ls  or  protec- 
tants, but  on  particular  dogmatizers  of  both  par- 
ties. Hammond. 

DOGMEALS,  a  village  of  S.  Wales,  in  Pem- 
brokeftiire,  6  miles  NE.  of  Newport. 

DOGMERSEJELD,  near  Oldham,  Hampfhire. 

Dog-rib££0  Indians,  a  nation  of  N.  Ameri- 
cans, who  inhabit  round  iak£  Edlande,  in  the  N^ 
W.  part  of  N.  America.  They  are  often  at  war 
with  the  Arathapefcow  Indians,  fioth  thefe  tribes 
are  among  the  moft  favage  of  the  human  race. 
They  trade  with  the  Hudfon  bay  company's  fet- 
tlements. 

*  Dogrose.  »./.  [dog  and  roA.]  The  flower 
of  the  hip.  Of  the  rough  or  haii  y  excrefcence, 
thofe  on  the  briar,  or  dogroje^  are  a  good  initance. 

Derbanis  Pbifico'Tbtiology* 

DOGS*BANE.      SeeAPOCYNUM. 

Dog's  cabbage.   "See  Theligonum. 

Dog's  head,  a  cape  on  the  \V.  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  <i  Gal  way.    Lon.  lo.  8.  W.    , 
Lat.  53.  54.  N. 

Dog's  Island,  one  of  the  fmaller  Virgin  iflands, 
lies  W.  of  Virgin  Gorda,  and  £.  of  Tortula.  Lon 
62^5.  W.  Lat.  18.  ao.  N. 

Dogs,  Isle  of,  in  the  county  of  Middlefcx, 
oppofite  Greenwich.  Here  Togodumnua,  bro- 
ther of  Caradacu8,  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  Romafis,  in  the  year  46.  In  this  ifle  are  two 
fpacious  docks,  conftruded  withiiuhefe  few  years. 
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for  the  accommodation  of  the  Weft  India  traders. 
See  Dock  §  y.  The  northern  dock,"  for  unload- 
ing inward?,  covers  a  fpace  of  30  acres,  ancj  i^  ca- 
pable of  containing  from  ico  to  300  f<il  of  fhips. 
The  fmaller  dock,  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  the 
other,  covers  an  area  of  24  acres,  aitd  is  devoted' 
folely  to  the  purpofe  of  loading  outwards.  Both 
docks  arc  furronnded  by  a  feries  of  immertfe  ware* 
houfes.  The  entrances  into  thefe  docks  are  at 
Blackwall,  and  Limehoufe-hole ;  their  fite  is  whol- 
ly on  the  ifle  of  Dogs ;  arid  upon  the  wharfs  and 
quays  adjoining  them,  all  Weft  India  ihips  are  to 
unload  and  load  their  cargoes.  The  proprietors 
t)f  thVs  capital  improvement  are  ftiled  T6^  iVfJ 
Indtd  i>ock  Company  :  they  commenced  their  un- 
dertaking with  a  (bbfcription  of  500,000!.  and  are 
empowered  to  increafe  it  to  6oo,oool.  if  needful. 
They  are  reimburfed  by  a  tonnage  of  68.  upon  the 
burthen  of  every  (hip  which  enters  the  docks ;  for 
wharf-ige,  landing,  houfing,  weighing,  cooperate, 
Jmd  warehoufe  room,  they  are  entitled  to  certain 
rates  upon  all  goods  that  are  difcharged,  fuch  as 
8d.  per  cwt.  upon  fugar;  id.  per  gallon  upon 
fum;  IS.  6d.  per  cwt.  lipon  coffee;  28.  6d.  p|er 
cwt.  upon  cotton  wool,  &c.— Although  thefe 
docks  occafion  a  very  important  trade  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  confiderable  and  even  inconvenient 
diftance  from  the  metropolis,  yet  the  advantages 
to  the  port  of  London  will,  upon  the  whole,  be 
very  great.  The  Weft  India  trade  generally  ar- 
riving in  fleets,  occafioned  much  confulion, 
crov«ding,  and  damage,. in  the  river,  but  by  the 
ihips  being  difpofed  of  in  thefe  docks,  the  over- 
grown trade  of  the  port  may  be  carried  on  with 
pleafure. and  convenience. — That  thefliipping,  in 
their  paflage  up  and  down  the  Thames,  might  be 
relieved  from  the  circuitous  and  inconvenient 
courfe  round  the  ifle  of  Dogs,  a  canal  has  been 
cut  acrofs  the  peninfula,  lince  the  conftrudion  of 
thefe  docks,  through  which,  upon  paying  certain 
moderate  rates,  all  fliips,  vefl'cls,  and  craft,  are 
permitted  to  pafs.  For  three  years  after  its  com- 
pletion (hips  above  200  tons  pay  id.  per  ton ; 
from  200  to  100  tons  i{d.'  per  ton ;  from  ico  to 
50  tons  los.  per  veflel ;  from  ^o  to  20  5s.  per  vef- 
fel ;  and  for  boats  and  craft  is.  each., 

•  DoGSLEEP.  «. /  [Josr  SLTidJlecp.]  Prctcndcd 
ileep.— Juvenal  indeed  mertions  a  drowfy  huf- 
hand,  who  raifed  an  eftatc  by  fnoring }  but  then 
"be  is  reprefented  to  have  flept  what  the  common 
people  call  dog/Uep,  Addifon, 

*  DoGSMEAT.  »./.  \do^  and  meat^^  Refiife; 
-vile  ftuff ;  offal  like  the  flefh  fold  to  feed  dogs.— 
His  reverence  bought  of  me  the  flower  of  all  the 
jnarket ;  .thefe  are  but  doxfmfat  to  'em.     Dryden, 

Dogs  Nose  Point,  a  cape  in  Cork  harbour. 

Dogs  RUE.    See  Scrophularia. 

Dogs  stones,  in  botany.    See  Orches. 

(i.)  *  DoGSTAR.  n.f.  \dof^  2iT\d  Jfar ;  canicuJay 
Lat.]  The  ftar  which  gives  the  name  Xb  the  dog- 
days.~ 

AI!  fhi^n  the  raging  da^Jiar^i  fultry  heat. 

And  from  the  half-unpeopled  town  retreat. 

Addifon* 

(2.)  Dog-star.    Sec  CAKictJLA,  ^  i.  and  Si- 

RltJS.' 

(i.)  *  DoGsrooTH.  «./  [//tf?  and /w/i6.]  A 
plant.  Miller, 
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«  fl)  Dods-TooTH.    SeeBRYTimoiitoiH. 

*  Dog-teeth.  «./.  [dagTuA  tertb]  The  teeth 
ill  the  human  head  next  "to  the  grinders ;  the  eye- 
teeth. — The  belt  inftfunfrents  for  dividing  of  hcAs 
of  incifor-teeth ;  for  cracking  of  hard  fubftances, 
h  bones  and  nuts,  grindeVs,  or  mill-teeth;  for 
dividing  of  flefh,  fharp> pointed  or  dog-teeth.  Ar* 
buthrtot  on  Alitnents, 

**  DoG*TRirK.  «./.  [dog^tiA  trick,']  An  iTl  tuni; 
flirty  or  brutal  treatment. — Learn  better  mannert, 
or  I  fllafl  ferve  you  a  dog-triek  i  I'll  make  you 
know  your  rider.  Dryden^s  Don  SeBqfiian, 
'  ♦  Dogtrot.'  «./.  yo^and  trot.j  A  gentfe 
trot  like  that  of  a  dog.— 

This  faid,  they  both  advanc'd,  atni  rode 

A  doi^trot  thro'  the  bawling  crowd.     Hudibras. 

*  DoGWEARY.  adj.  [Jog  a.nd  qoearj,]  Tired  w 
a  dog ;  exceflively  weary. — 

Oh,  mafter,  matter,  I  have  watch'd  fo  long, 
That  1  am  dog<weary,  Sbakejpeam 

(i.)  *  Dogwood.  A  fpecies  of  cornelian  cherry. 
(2.)  Dog-wood.    See  Cornus. 
(3,)  Dog-wood  of  Jamaica  ;  a  fpedes  of  E- 

RYTHRINA. 

{4.)  Dog-wood  tree.    See  Piscidia,  T^i. 

DOHALIZ,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  cittte 
of  Konigingratz ;  4  miles  NW.  of  KonigitJgratz. 

DOHN,  a  lake  in  Ayrlhire.    See  Doom. 

DOHNA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony  and  Margraviate  of  meiflen,  feated 
on  the  Muglitz ;  9  miles  SSE.  of  Drefdp. 

DOIAGOI,  an  ifland  of  Ruffia,  in  the  ^roxcn 
Sea,  at  the  entra'^ce  of  the  ftraits  of  Vagatikor. 
I.on.  7?.  o.  E.  of  Ferro.   Lat.  75. 5.  N« 

DOJAR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  conntryof 
Yemen,  44  miles  E.  of  Chamir. 

DOIER,  a  river  of  England  in  He^eford<hi^^ 

«  DOILY,  n.f.  A  fpecies  of  woollen  ftuff,  fo 
called,  I  fuppofe,  from  the  name  of  the  firft  ma* 
ker. — We  ihoiild  be  as  weary  of  one  fet  of  ac- 
quaintance, though  never  fo  good,  as  we  are  of 
one  fuit,  though  never  fo  fine:  a  fool  and  zd^h 
ftuff,  would  now  and  then  find  days  of  gract?, 
and  be  worn  for  variety.  Congreve, 

*  DOINGS,  n.  /  (from  To  do.  This  word 
has  hardly  any  Angular.]  i.  Things  done;  eveDlt*, 
traufaiflions. — 

I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly. 

But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and 

mother  ? 
How  would  he  hang  his  Hendcr  gilded  wings, 
And  buz  lamented  doings  in  the  air.  Shi^' 
a.  Feats ;  adionS ;  good  or  bad.—  The  next  de- 
gree was  to  mark  all  Zelmane's  doingjj  fpeechei 
and  fafhions,  and  to  take  them  unto  herfdf,  as  a 
pattern  of  worthy  proceeding.  Sidney.-^ 

At  length  a  reverend  fire  among  them  camci 
And  of  their  doings  great  diflike  declar'd, 
And  tcftify'd  againft  their  way*.  M'dtt^* 

■3.  Behaviour;  conduA. — 

Never  the  earth  on  hi*  round  fhouldcrs  barf, 
A  maid  train'd  up  from  high  or  low  degree, 
That  in  her'do:ngs  better  could  compare 
Mirth  with  refpedt,  few  words  with  curtcfy. 

4-  Ccmdu(a;difpenfation.-^Daiigerouaitw«t:for 
the  feeWe  brains  of  man  to  wade  for  rote  the  J*- 
ingj  of  the  Moft  Higlk  Hooker.    5.  S^r;  biiBiJ?; 

Digitized  by  C^OOgle  '^"^'^ 
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fomult^Shan  there  be  then,  in  the  mean  whi]e» 
no  doings  ?  booker.  6.  Feftivity ;  merriment :  as* 
iollr  d^ngs.  7.  This  word  is  now  only  uled  in  a 
Ji^icrous  fenfe,  or  in  low  mean  language.— After 
fuch  miraculoos  dwngtt  we  are  not  yet  in  a  con- 
dition of  bringing  France  to  our  terms,  ^ift. 

DOIRON,  a  rivet  <Jf  France,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Mont  Blan<;,  aind  ci-devant  dudhy  of  Sa- 
voy, which  joins  the  Ifere,  near  Mouftiers. 

(i.)  •  DGIT.  »./.  [^^/,  Dut.  df^gbt,  Erfe.3 
A  fmali  piece  of  money.— >  When  they  ^ill  not  give 
a  diat  to  relieve  a  lame  t>eggart  they  will  lay  out 
Ceo  to  fee  a  dead  Indian.  Sbaktfpeart.^^ 
In  Anna's  war's  a  foldier,  poor  and  old. 

Had  dearly  eam'd  a  little  purfe  of  gold  \ 

Tir'd  with  a  tedious  march,  one  lucklefs  nighi 

He  flept,  poor  dog !  and  loft  it  to  a  doit.  Pope. 

(2.}  The  DoxT  was  the  «bdent  Scots  |>enny 
tiece ;  of  which  xa  were  eqdat  to  a  pendy  fter- 
fing.  See  CoiM,  ^  v.  3«  It  was  a  fmall  copper 
coin,  as  thin'  as  a  iilver  t>enny  and  not  much  lar- 
ger. Doits  were  extremely  numerous  in  Scotland 
before  .thel  Union,  aAd  were  eurretit  for  feveral 
]^ears  after  if.  Two  of  them  were  e(^ual  to  the 
bodUi  6  to  the  bat^e^  and  8  to  the  ofbefon.  Some 
h&  them,  (truck  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II, 
with  C.  It.'  6r  C.  R."  Off  the  one  fidet  and  the 
thiftle  .on  the  other,  are  ftih  to  be  found  in  the  ea4 
linetB  of  antiquaries.  ... 

DOKOWICHE,  a  town  of  Poland,  lA  the  Pa* 
ktioate  of  Belez  ;  t%  miles  NW.  of  Belez. 

DOKYNTON^.in  Chc^irct  NW.  of  Malpas, 
.  DDL,  a  town  of  France^  in  the  department  of 
file  ^^  Yrlaine,  and  ci-devant  province  6f  Bre^ 
tagne,  feated  on  a  morafs,  v^hich  renders  it  un- 
licaithy.  It  contains  however  about  lico  houfes ; 
and  h>8  \i  miles  S£.  of  St  Malo,  atkd  37  W.  of 
Farie.   Lon.  i.  41.  W.'  Lat.  48.  33.  N. 

D.OLA;  an  ancieiM  to Wn  of  Bntaln.  Se^  £)s a  lv 

POVALYCZE,*  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  NoVogrodek ;  14  miles  N£.  of  No* 
vogrodek. 

.  DOLAN,  a  t6wn  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circ(e  of 
KcM^gingratz,  4  miles  W.  of  Oitfchin. 
,  DOLANOVA,  a  river  of  Ruflian  Siberia,  whfci 
pxvih  into  the  Oka,  xi  unites  S.  of  Braffkot. 

DOLBARDEN,  a  village  of  North  W>les,  in 
Caernaf^onlhire,  under  Snowd^n. 

DOLCE,  Charles,  ot  Carliho,  a  celebrated  hif- 
toryc  and  portrait  paif)te^,  bom  at  Florence  in 
Uih,  He  wa*  the  difcFpje  of  Vignali,  and  wai 
tarticnlarlj^  fond  of  reprefenting  piobs.  fubjeAs, 
though  he  lometiity^s  painted  portraits.  His  works 
are  eafily  cliftinguffiied  by  the  peculiar  delicacy 
With  which  he  perfeded  all  his  compofitions,  by 
i  pleading  tint  of  colour,'  and  by  a  judicious  ma« 
t^agement  of  the  chiarcrfcuro.  His  performance 
was  remarkably  How  ;  and  ,it  is  reported  that  hrS 
brain  was  £allally  affeded  by  feeing  Lucas  Jorda- 
^a  difpatch  tnore  bnfrnefs  in  4  or  j  hours  ihatt 
h^  could  have  done  in  as  many  motfths.  He  died 
in  16^6, 

1>0LCE  k^ki  a  town  of  Piedmont,  hi  the  coiin- 
ty  of  Nice,  fit oated  on  the  Navia,  the  capital  of 
a  marqui&te,  defended  with  a  ftrong  caftle  and 
fortrcfs.  The  land  proddccs  all  things  fteceflary, 
efpecially  excellent  ivine^"  figSi  ajteonds^  filberts, 
VoL.vn.  PaariL. 
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apples,  citrons,  lemons,  melons,  legutnes  df  an, 
forts,  and  excellent  oil.  It  is  16  miles  £N£.  of 
Nice,  and  3  and  a  half  N£.  of  Vintimiglia 

DOLCIGNO^  a  ftrong  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Albania,  with  a  biftiop's  fee,  a  citadel  anci 
good  harbour,  ieated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Drin  i 
10  miles  S£.  of  Antivari. 

(r.)  •  DOLE.  »./,   [frofti  decl^  delani  Sax.j 
z.  The  a£k  of  diftribution  ot  dealing. —  ' 
It  was  your  prclurmife, 

That  in  the  doU  of  blows  your  fon  might  dropi 

Shah^eare, 
•— ^The  perfonal  fruition  in,  any  man  Cannot  reach 
to  feel  great  riches  3  there  is  a  cuftody  of  themj^ 
or  a  power  of  dole  and  donative  of  them,  or  « 
feme  of  them,  but  no  fdlid  ufe  Jo  the  pwner.' 
Bacon.  4.  Any  thhig  dealt  out  of  di^bhted.— ^ 
Now,  my  mafters,  happy  man  be  bis  dole  fay  1 9 
every  man  to  his  bufincfs.  Shdkefp. — 
Let  us,  that  are  unhurt  and  whole. 

Fall  on,  and  happ^  man  he's  dole.        Hudshrasi 

3.  Provifions  or  n^oney  diftributed  in  charity.—* 

Clients  of  old  were  feafted ;  now  a  poor 
l^mAc&dole  is  dealt  at  th'  outward  door. 
Which  by  the  htmgry  rout  ilfoon  difpatchM.. 

i>rjdeu^t  Juvi 

4.  Blows  d^alt  6ut.—  * 

.  What  if  his  eye-fight,  for  to  Ifraet's  God 
Nothing  is  hard,  by  miracle  reft6r'd, 
'    He  now  by  dealing  dole  among  his  foes, 
Aud  ovet^  heaps  of  flaught^t'd  walk  his  way  ? 

JMihofij 

5.  ifroin  i?o/«r.]4  Grief ;  forrow  j  mifefy  ;  Obfq- 
lete.— Yonder  they  lie  j  the  poor  old  man,  theiV 
father,  making  fuch  pitiful  dole  over  them,  that' 
all  beholders  take  hfs  i>art  with  weeping.  Sbakefpi 

They  migtlt  hope  to  change 
Torment  with  eafe,  and  ioon*ft  recompenf* 
Dole  ?^!fh  delight.     ^  Milton* s  Par.  Lo/l4 

{t.)  Dole,  anciently  fighified  a  part  or  pbrtion,  > 
commonly  of  a  meadow,  where  fevcfal  perfons 
bad  ihares. . 

(3.)  »  Dole.  «./.  Void  fpace  left  hi  tillage- 
Dia. 

(4.J  Do;,!?,  in  geography,  a  larjje,  handfome^ 
and  populous  town  or  France,  ift  the  department 
of  ^ura  and  ci-^devant  province  of  Franche  Comte; 
containing  about  io,oocr  inhabitants.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Doubs,  33  miles  WSW.  of  Be(an9on^ 
aind  25  N.  of  Lon8*le-Sauhier.  Lon.  5.  3d.  £.- 
Lat.  47.  6.  N. 

(^.)  t)0LE,  10  Scots  law,  fignifies  a  malevolent 
intention.  It  is  eflential  ip  every  crime*  that  it  be 
committed  intentionally,  or  by  an  a<ft  of  the  will  i 
hence  the  rule,  crimen  dolor  contrabitur^ 

♦  To  Dots.  V.  o.  ifrom  the  nonn.]  To  deal  i  - 
to  diftributc.  J)iS. 

*  DOLEFUL,  adj.  [dole  SLnd  full.]  i.  Sorrow^ 
ful;  difmal;  expreffing  grfefj  quemlous.--She 
earneftly  intreated  to  know  the  caafe  thereof^  that 
either  {he  might  comfort,  or  accompany,  her  dole-' 
^humour.  Sidnty 

For  none  bat  you,  (yf  who  of  yott  it  learns. 
Can  rightly  dread  fo  doleful  lay,  Sidnty. 

%.  Melancholy  ;'afBi<Sed  :  te^lir.;:  ifricf 5  forroixfu'. 
How  of  my  dcle/td  fire  cry'd  to  me,  tarrjr. 

When  firft  he  fpy'd  my  ^oi^i  {^OQQ^idmr. 
Ggg  Pa^Dil- 
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3.  Difrtial;  imprefTing  forrow^  dolorifick.-rlt  wf • 
tereth  the  heart  to  the  end  it  may  fnidify ;  ma- 
kcth  the  virtuous,  in  trouble,  full  of  magnanimi- 
ty and  courage ;  ferveth  as  a  moil  approved  re- 
Inedy  againft  all  doleful  and  heavy  accidents^  which 
befal  men  in  this  prefent  life.  Hooken^^ 
No  light,  but  rather  darkncfs  vifible, 
Serv'd  only  to  difcpver  lights  of  Woe, 
Regions  of  forrow !  deUful  ibadesl  where  peace 
And  reft  can  never  dwell !       MNtons  Par.  Loft, 
.    •  DOLEFULLY,  adv.  [from  doltful^  la  a  dole- 
ful manner;  forrowfally  ;  difmally;  queruloufly. 

*  DOLEFQLNJBSS.  »./,  [from  dolcM]  1.  Sor- 
jow ;  melancholy. .  4.  QuLTuloufne(s«  3.  Difr 
malnefa. 

DOLEGELLY,  Dolgflly,  or  Dofi,GETH« 
a  town  of  N.  WaJes,-  in  Merionethflijre,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  Cader-Idris.  U  has  good 
maiiufa<^turc8  of  cotton  ancl  woollen  ck>tb8,  and 
has  markets  on  Tuef.  and  Sat.  it  is  featcd  in  a 
valley  .on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  31  miles  NW. 
of  Montgomery,  40  S.  of  Caernarvon,  and  ac^ 
N  W,  of  London.   Lon.  3.  4^.  W.  L-it.  j».  41.  N. 

*  DOLESOME.fli/.lfrom^o/r.]  Meiauchdly ; 
gloomy;  difmal;  forrowful;  dolcfulr-^. 

Ilcll-ward  bending  o'er  th*  l)each  dcTcry, 
The  dolefome  piflage  to  th'  infernal  tky.    Popt^, 

*  DOLESOMELY.  ad^.  [from  doic/onw.]  lu 
a  dolefome  manner^ 

*  DOLESOMENESS.  «./.  [from  dolcfime.]^ 
Gloom  ;  melancholy ;  difmalncfs. 

.  DOLGENSEE,  a  lake  of  Germany,  hi  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  and  Uefcer  Mark  of  Bran- 
denbiHVt  a  little  to  the  north  of  Templin. 

DOLHINOW,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Wilna  {  So  miles  E.  of  Wilna* 

DOLICHO^,  19  botany :  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia,clafs 
.of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  3»d  order,  Papilhnaeea*  The  bafis  of  the 
vextllum  has  t  wo;  callous  knobs^  oblong,  parallel, 
and  comprerting  the  alac  below.  There  are  25 
ipecies^  the.moft  remarkable  are  thefer 

,1.  DoLiCHos  LARLAB,  with  a  winding  ftalk, 
.a  native  of  warm  <:limates,  where  it  is  frequently 
cultivated  for  the  table.  Mr  HaiTelquift  informs 
•U8,  that  it  18  cultivated  in  the  Egyptian  gardens, 
hwt  is  not  a  native.  The  Egyptians  made  plea- 
fan  t  arbours  with  it,  by  fupporting  the  ftera  ant} 
leading  it  where  they  think  proper.  .They  not 
only  fupport  it  with  fticks  and  wpod^  but  tie  it. 
'With  cords;  by  which  means  the  leaves  form  an 
excellent  covering,  and  an  agreeable  fhade. 

1.  D0LICH0»  PllVtl*IENS,  the  eouKAG£,  roov* 
Uchf  orJkHgmg  beafh  is  alfo  a  native  of  warm  cli- 
inateit.  It  has  a  fibrous  root,  and  an  herbaceous 
climbing  ftalk,  which  is  naked,  dividing  into  a 
great  number  of  branches ;  and  riies  to  a  great 
height  when  properly  fupported.  The  leaves  are 
alternate  and  trilobate,  rifing  froni  the  ft  em  and 
branches  about  1 2  inches  dift^nt  from  each  other. 
The  foot  ftalk  is  cylindrical,  from  6  to  14  inches 
^}^g.  From  the  axilla  of  the  leaf  defcends  a  pen- 
dulous fulitary  fpike,  from  6  to  14  itichcs  long, 
covered  with  long  blood-coloured  papilionaceous 
flowers,  rifing  by  threes  in  a  double  alternate 
mniwer  fiom  imall  flelhy  protuberances,  each  of 
w  jich  13  a  flio  t  pcdunculus  of  ^  flowers.  Thefc  are 
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fu^ceeded  by  leguminous,  tpriaceous  pods,  lit^ 
thofe  of  kidney  beans,  4  or  5  inches-long,  crooks 
cd  like  an  Italic  /;  denfely  covered  with  ftiarp 
'  hairs,  which  penetrate  the  fkin,  and  cahfe  great 
itching,  ftinging  like  a  nettle,  though  not  quite 
fo  painfully.  This  ^ill  grow  in  any  foil  in  ttiofe 
Coufitries  where  it  is  a  native :  but  is  generally  e- 
r^ieated  from  all  cultivated  grounds;  becauf« 
the  hairs  from  the  pods  fly  with  the  winds,  and 
torment  every  animal  they  happen  to  touch.  If 
it  was  not  for  this  mifchievous  quality,  the  beau^ 
ty  of  its  Rower»  would  intitle  it  to  a  place  iii  the 
bcft  '  gardens.  It  flowers  in  the  cool  montb% 
from  September  to  March,  according  to  the  fitu- 
ation.-^The  fpiculafe,  or  iharp  hairs,  of  this  plant, 
have  boen  long  ufed  in  South  America. in  cafes  of 
worm^f  and  have  of  late  b«eri  frequently  employ- 
ed in  Britain*  •  The  fpiculas  of  one  pod  mixed 
with  tyrup  or  moUfles,  and  taken  in  the  roorniflg 
iafting,  is  a  dofe  for  an  adult.  The  worms  are 
faid  to  appear  with  the  dofe ;  and  by  means  of  a 
purge  in  ibme  cnfes  the  ftools  are  faid  to  have 
contifted'  almoft  entirely  of  worms.  In  cafes  of 
lumbrici,  it  is  faid  to  produce  a  fafe  and  effetflual 
<:urc.  Tbofe  who  have  ufed  it  moft,  particularly 
Dr  Bar.croft  and  Dr  Cochrane^  aflirm  they  ha^e 
never  fegn  any  inconvenience  refulting  from  the 
internal  ufe  of  itf  notwithftanding  the  great  uo* 
eatinefs  it  occafions  on  the  (lighted  touch  to  aoV 
part.of  the  furface.  Th«}  beans  are  ufed  in  tiw  £. 
Indies,  as  a  cure  f^  tJie  dtopfy.-    ,. 

3,  Dovic.ifos  S9JA  is  a  native  of  Japafiy  where 
it  is  termed  daidJU :  and,  from  its  e:tceUencf, 
manie  \  that  is,  the  leguynen  or  pod^  67  way  or 
>^minence.  It  grows  with  an  eredt,  flcnder,  and 
hairy  ftalk,  to  the  height  of  about  4  ^^t.  The 
leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  garden  kidney-heao, 
See  Phaseolus.  ;  The  flower$  are  of  a  Wuife 
white;  are  produced  from/ the  blofom  or  the 
leaves,  and  fucceeded  t)y  briftly  hanging  pods  ns 
fembHn^  thofe  of  the  yellow  lupine^  which  com- 
monly contain  two,  fomctimes  three*  large  white 
feeds.  Inhere  is  a  variety  V^-ith  a  fniall  black  fruit, 
whicb  is  ufed  in  medicine.  Kempfer  affirms,  that 
the  feeds  when  pounded  and  taken  inwardly  gi« 
relief  in  the  afthma.  This  legiin^en  is  doubly  uf<> 
ful  in  the  Japanefe  kitchens,  it  ferves  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  fubftance  named  Miso,^that  is  ufed 
as  butfer  ;  and  likewife  of  a  pickle  celebrated  a- 
mong  them  under  the  name  of  sooju  or  sot. 
See  thefe  articles. 

JbOLICZA,  a  town  of  Poland*  in  the  palatinale 
of  Podolia,  a6  milei  NW.  of  Kaminiec. 

•  DOLL.  «./.  I.  A  contradUon  of  Dorothy- 
■-Doll  Tearftieet.  Sbakefp.  %.  A  little  girl's  pup- 
pet or  babby.  . 

(i.)  •  DOLLAR.  «./.  UaUrt  Dutch.]  A  Dotch 
and  German  coin  of  different  value,  from  about 
2S.  6d.  to  4S.  6d.*- 
He  dift>urs'd 

T^  (houfand  dollar j  for  ourgenVal  ufe.  Sbak* 

(1)  Dollar,  in  this  country,  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  the  Spanifli  filver  coin,  otherwile  call- 
ed apieee  ofnsbu  Dollars  are  alfo  coined  in  dif- 
ferent parts  ot  Germany  and  Holland  ;  and  ba?e 
their  fubdivifions  into  femi  dollars,  quarter  dol- 
lars,  &c.  See  Money.  They  are  of  vartou* 
fmenefs  and  wg^jft.^  ^r^J^^^ant  the  Jatxb 
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Ml^rs  <*ire  called  aftatth  from  the  imprcflion  of  a 
^joD  on  them. 

{3.)  DollIir,  in  geography,  [Gael.  from.  Daf^ 
a  vale,  and  ard  a  hill*]  a  p<triih  of  Scotland,  in 
Clackmannanlhire,  equididant  fr^m  Stirling,  Kin- 
rofs,  and  Dunfermline,  being  about  1%  miles  from 
each.  It  is  nearly  .3  m4l«&  long,  and  3  broad,  and 
appears  in  form  like  an  oval  amphitheatre.  The 
air  is  pure  and  healthy  %  tb«  foil  various ;  the  hilis, 
(part  of  the  Ochiis)'  are  high,  and  afford  pafture 
for  d)eep.  The  low  grounds  produce  barley,  oats, 
peaie  and  potatoes*  There  are  3  coal*\vorks  in 
the  pariih,  which  employ  18  miners.  There  is  9 
$ne  bleachfield  00  the  banks  of  tlic  Dovan,  with 
excellent  machinery.  Mr  Haig,  the  proprietor, 
tias  trioil  the  new  method  of  bleaching  upon  it, 
vith  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  (See  Bleachjn<3, 
Ifuiexf)  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  gained  a 
premium  for  it,  from  the  Board  of  Trufteesj  in 
1790.  There  are  alfp  3  com,  and  a  waulk  milla 
in  the  pariih.  All  thehoufes  in  thjs  pariih,  except 
i)ne,  were  burnt,  along  with  the  caltle  of  Camp- 
bell,  in  i64-4»  by  the  Marq.of  Montrofe.  The  tower 
is  ftill  almoft  entire,  and  affords  an  enchanting 
profped  from  its* top.  The  population  in  j8oj, 
was  693 .^ 

(4  )  Dollar,  a  village  in  thcabove  parifh,  N®  3. 

DOLLART  BAY,,  a  large  lake  of  Germany,  in 
Eall  Friefland,  formed  by  an  inundation  of  the 
fea,  in  1277,  which  deflroyed  33  villages.  It  is 
16  miles  W.  of  Groningen,  and  6  SW.  of  Emden. 

DOLLENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Weftphalia,  in  the  ci-devant  county  of  Blanken- 
Iwm,  annexed  to  the  French  republic,  in  Dec. 
1797,  and  inclofed  in  the  department  of  Rhine 
#U)d  Mofelle.     It  is  3  inilee  S£.  of  Bl^n^cenhdm. 

DOLL£R£N,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  depart? 
ment  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  runs  into  the 
JUe,  about  a  miles  If.  of  Mulbaufen* 

doll's  point,  a  cape  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  between  Weft  Harbour  and 
PeakeBay. 

DOLLSTADT,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Oberland,  6  miles  NW.  bf  Preufchmark, 

DOLMAR,  a  mountain  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconta*  and  county  of  Uenneberg,  5 
iniles  S.  of  Schmalkalden. 

DOLMATOW,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  pro, 
mce  of  £katcrineQbtti:g,  on  the  Ifet,  80  miles  3£. 
of  Ekaterinenburg. 

DOLMAYRAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  9  miles  N. 
«f  Agen. 

DOLNSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  and  bifhopric  of  Aicbftat,  on 
the  Altmuhl,  6  miles  W.  of  Aichftat. 
.  DOLONOSKOI,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruffian  Siberia,  ' 
ja  the  government  of  KoHvan,  on  the  Irkutfch, 
|6  miles  W.  of  Semipolatnoi. 

•  DOLORIFiCK.  adj.  [dohrifici^,  tat.]  That 


Sorrowful ;  doleful ;  difinal ;  gloomy;  imprefTmg 
forrow.— We  are  taupht  by  bis  example,  that  the 
prefc»nce  oi  dolorous  ;:)i-l  dreadful  objects,  even  in 
minds  mod  perfe<^,  may,  as  clouds,  overcaft  all 
feafonnble  joy.  Hooker. — 

Xalk  not  of  ruling  in  this  dolorom  gloom^ 

Kor  think  vain  words,' he  cry'd  can  eafe  my 

doom.  Pop€. 

n.  PainfuL—Their  difpatch  is  quick,  and  lefs  do^ 

iorouj  than  the  paw  of  the  be^r,  or  teeth  of  the 

lion.  More, 

*  DOLQVR.  n.f.  [dolor,  Latin,]  i.  Grief j 
forrow. —  I 

I've  words  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 

When  the  tongue's  office  fhould  be  prodigal. 

To  breathe  tl^'  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

t.  Lamentation;  complaint.r-Never  troubling 
him,  cither  with  aiking  queftions,  or  fmding  fault 
with  his  melancholy;  but  rather  fitting  to  his  dcf 
lour  dolorous  difcourfes  of  their  own  and  other 
folks  misfortune.  Sidney.  3.  Pain;  pang.-^A  mind 
fixed  and  bent  upon  fomewhat  that  is  good,  both 
avert  the  dolour j  of  death.  Bacon, 

(i.)  *  DOLPHIN.  «./.  yth/jin,  Latin;  though 
the  dolphin  is  fuppoied  to  Le  not  the  fame  iiih.3 
The  name  of  a  filh, — .^ 

His^delights 

Were  dolphin  like ;  they  ffiew'd  his  back  abota 

The  elements  they  livM  in.  Shak^ 

T--Draw  boys  riding  upon  goats,  eagles,  and  doU 
pblns,  Peacbam. 

(s.)DoLpHXN»  in  ichthyology.    See  Delphi- 

MUS,  N"*  I. 

(3.)  Dolphin  of  the  mast,  in  fea  language, 
a  peculiar -kind  of  wreath,  formed  of  plaited  cor- 
flage,  to  be  faftened  occafionally  jound  the  mads^ 
48  4  fupport  to  the  puddening,  whofe  K\{ft  is  to 
fiiftain  the  weight  of  the  fore  and  main  yards  in 
cafe  the  rigging  or  chains  by  which  thoi^  yards 
are  fufpended  fhould  be  iliot  away  in  the  time  of 
battle;  a  circumftance  which  might  render  their  / 
(ails  ufelefs  at  a  feafon  when  their  adiftance  is  e]L« 
tremdy  neceffary. 

DOLPHINGTON,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in 
Lanarkfhire^  about  .3  miles  long  from  £.  to  W. 
and  27  broa^l.  The  foil  is  raoflly  a  light  black 
mould  on  a  red  clay  and  tilly  bottom,  which  makes 
the  harvefts  late  and  often  not  very  produdive. 
The  population  jn  i8ot»  was  331. 

Dolphin's  island,  an  ifland  in  the  flraits  of 
Magellan.    Lop.  71.  41.  W.  Lat.  53.  59.  S. 

*  DOLT.  «./.  \doly  Teutonick.l  A  heavy  flu- 
pid  fellow  \  a  blockhead ;  a  thickfcul ;  a  lugger^ 
head.-r- 

Thou  haft  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm, 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt :  oh,  gull ;  oh,  4//  / 
As  ignorant  as  dirt  I  Shak. 

♦  DOLTISH,  ad.  [from  doH.\  Stupid ;  mean  i 
dull ;  block! fh. — Dametas,  the  moft  arrant  dohijb 


wHkh  caufes  grief  or  pain. — The  pain  returned,    clown  that  ever  was  without  the  privilege  of  a 
4iflipating  that    vapour    which    obfttu^ed   the    bauble.  5/i/i4py. 


nerves,  and  giving  the  dolorifick  motwi  free  paf- 
**ge  againu  iiflf.— This,  by  the  foftnefs  and  rarity 
«  the  Buid,  IS  infefifible,  and  not  doloHf.ck.  Ar-- 
mbnot  ou  Air. 
♦  DOLOROUS.  «^y.  [from  tigjor,  Latip.]  i. 


DOLTDN,  a  town  in  Devonfhire,  6  miles  SE^ 
of  Torrington. 

DOLWYDDELEN,  a  village  of  N.  Wales,  in 
Caemarvonfl)ire,  near  Bangor. 

(l.)  DOM,  or  Don,  [an  abridgment  of  Dom^ 
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fr«/»  from  Jomintij,]  a  title  of  honour,  Invented  and  adly  twice  the  height  of  the  fmafl  ones,)  pUpe4 

phiefly  ufed  by  the  Spaniards,  fignifying jfr  or /eri/,  alternately,  and  forming  interrals  to  receive  the 

^ee  Don,  N"*  2.  ftoi^es  niiarked  a,  which  rife  half  their  height  above 

(j.)  DoM  AND  §oM,  in  oW  charter*,  fignifiea  the  larg:e  ones  of  the  firft  coorft,  and  leave  aUer- 

full  property  and  jurifdidtion.  nate  intervals  as  before  for  thofe  marked  3  rthe 

*  DOMABLE. aJj.Uomabiiht  Latin.]  .Tame-  other  courfes  are  continued  in  the  iame  iiianner> 

gble.  Dia,  according  to  the  order  of  the  figures,  to  the  top. 

(I.)  *  DOMAIN.  «./.  [domainef  French,  from  It  is  evident  from  the  converging  or  wedge-like 

^omimHfHj  Latin.]     i.  Dominion ;  empire^—  fproi  of  the  intervals,  that  the  ftones  they  receive 

Rome's  great  emperor,  whofe  wide  domain  can  only  be  inferted  from  the  outfide,  aiid  cannsc 

Had  ample  territory,  wealth  and  pow*r.  Milton,  fall  through ;  U^erefore  the  whole  dk>me  may  be 

Ocean  trembles  for  his  green  domanf,  Tbomf*  built  without  centering  or  temporary  fupport.  '^o 

f .  Pufleflion ;  eftate.r*  break  the  upright  joints,  th6  ftones  may  be  cut 

Latian  field,  with  fruitful  plains,  of  the  fonp  as  at  A,  and  thofe  marked  16,  \f^  &c. 

And  a  large  portion  of  the  king's  domains^  Dryd, 


3.  The  land  about  a  manfion  boufe,  occupied  by 
>he  lord. 

(a  )  Domain.    See  Demesne. 

DQMAT,  John  J  a  celebrated  French  lawyer 
born  in  1625,  who  obferving  the  confufed  ftate 
pf  the  ^aws,  digefted  them  in  4  vols  4to>  under 
the  title  oi.The  Civii  Ln<ius  inthiir  natural  order. 


neaV  the  key-ftone,  may  be  enfarged,  as  at  B. 

(3.)  Dome,  in  chemiftry,  the  upper  part  of 
furnaces,  paiticularly  portable  ones.  It  has  tbe 
figure  of  a  hollow  hcmifphere,  or  fmall  dome.  Its 
ufe  is  to  form  a  fpace  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace,  the  air  of  which  is  continually  expelkd 
by  the  fire ;  hence  the  current  of  air  is  coofider- 
ably  increafed,  which  is  obliged  to  enter  by  the 


for  which  Louis  XIV.  fettled  oil  him  a  penfion  of   afh-hole,  and  to  pafs  through  the  fire,  to  fupply 
1: •     T-k ^' :^*: — *^  —1*1.  Ai.^.  r^     the  place  of  the  air  driven  from  the  dome.    The 

form  of  this  piece  renders  it  proper  to  refled  or 
reverberate  a  part  of  the  flame  upon  matters 
which  are  in  the  fumace,  which  has  occafiorKd 
this  kind  of  furnace  to  be  called  a  reverberatory 
one.  .See  Chemistry,  Intiexj  and  Furnace. 

(4.)  Dome,  or  Doom,  fignifies  judgment,  ftii- 
tence,  or  decree.  The  homagers  oath  in  tbe 
black  book  of  Hereford  ends  thus:  "  So  help  ma 
God  at  his  holy  doMe,  and  by  my  trowthe." 

DOMENICHINO,  a  famous  Itjilian  painter, 
bori)  at  Bologna  in  1581.  pe  was  at  firft  a  dif- 
ciple  pf  Calvart  the  Fleming,  but  foon  q\iitted  his 
fchool  for  that  of  the  Caraccis.  He  always  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  his  work  with  much  ftudyand 
thoughtfulnefs ;  and  never  offered  to  touch  his 
It  now  forms  pencil  but  when  lie  found  a  proper  kind  of  enthu- 
fcafm'  upon  him.    His  great  fltiil  m  architeAflre 


^000  livres  Dovn^t  vvas  intimate  with  the*  fa- 
rnous  Pafcal,  who  left  him  his  private  papers  at 
liis  cieath  :  He  himfcir  died  in  1696. 

DQMA2;liZE,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the 
circle  of  Plllt^h,  feated  on  the  rivulet  Cadburz,  17 
miles  S.  of  Pilfen.  It  i?  memorable  for  a  battle 
fought  between  the  Crufaders  and  the  Huflites  in 
1 4  66,  to  the  great  difad vantage  of  the  former.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  154 1. 

DOMBACA,  a  fmall  ifland,  near  the  coaft  of 
^va,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Lon.  94-  o5'  E.  Lat. 
17.  33.  N. 

DOMBES,  a  ci-devant  priricipality  of  France, 
pbout  24  miles  long,  and  ai  broad,  lying  around 
^nd  partly  in  the  late  prpv.'of  Burgundy,  but  not 
pnderits  government,  on  the  "\V.  bank  of  the 
5oane.  Trevoiix  was  the  capital, 
part  of  the  department  of  Ain 

Jati 

'    DOMBROWKEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  tht 

province  of  Natangen,  10  rniles  E.  of  Nordenberg. 

(i.)  ♦  DOME,  n./  [dome,  French,  from  domvjt 
Latin]     i.\A  building';  a  houfe;  a  fn brick .-7  * 
Bleft  be' he  call'd  among  good  men. 

Who  40  his  God  this  column  rais'd  : 
Though  lightning  ftrike  the  doTne  again. 

The  man>'ho  built  it  Ihali  be  prais'd, 
%:  A  hemifpherical  arch  ^  a  cupola, 

(2.)  Pome,  in  architt dtiire,  (J  i.  de/,  2.)  is  a 
roof  of  a  hemifpherical  form,  raifed  oyer  the  mid- 
file  of  a  building,  as  a  church,  hall,  pavilion,  vef- 
tibule,  dair.cafe.  Sec.  6y  way  of  crowning. 
Domes  are  the  fanie  with  what  the  Italians  call 
caipolat  ;  or  according  ro  Vitruvius,  thpH.  They 
are  yfually  made  round ;  though  we  have  inftan- 
ces  of Tquare  ones'«j  as  thofe  of  tbe  Louvre ;  and 
others  that  are'polypons,  as  that  pf  tbe  ci-devant 
Jrfuits  chyrch  in  the  I^pe  St  Antoine  at   Paris, 


DOMBROWAZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa-    alfo  procured  him  the  appointment  of  chief  archie 
iK  ate  of  Lemberg,  60  miles  SU^  pf^Lemberg.    ted  of  the  apoftolical  palace  from  Pope  Gregory 

XV.  nor  was  he  without'a 'theoretical  knowledge 
in  mufic.    He  died  in  1641- 

DO!^EN2AIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  thede* 
partmcnt  of  the  J-pwer  Pyrenees,  7  m}les  NW. 
ofMauleon. 

DOMESDAY,  or  i>oomsbat,  Book,  a  moft 
ancient  record,  made  in^  the  time  of  Williart  I^ 
Prior*  and  containing  a  furvey  of  all  the  lands  of  Engia*l« 
It  confifts  of  two  volumes.— The  firft  is  a  large 
folio,  written  on  38a  double  pages  of  vellum,  in 
a  fraall  but  plain  charader;  each  page  hating  a 
double  column.  Some  of  the  capital  letters  and 
principal  paffages  are  touched  with  red  rink  \  anfl 
feme  have  ftrokes  of  red  ink  run  crofs  thcra;  ai  if 
fcratched  out.  This  volume  contains  thedefcnp- 
tion  of  3^  counties,  .The  other  volume  is  in  4tpt 
written  Upon  450  double  pages  of  vellum*  but  in 
a  fingle  column,  and  in  a  large  but  very  fanr  cha- 

^ ^..^.^ ,y,.^  ^.  , „..„.    ra<aer.    It  contains  the  counties  of  Elfex,  Nor* 

They  have  ufually  columns  ranged  arpund  their  folk,  Suffolk,  part  of  the  county  of  Rutland  in- 
put hdj^,  both  by  way  of  ornament,  and  to  fup-  eluded  in  that  of  Northampton,  and  part  of  L«n» 
port  the  vault.  See  a  plan  and  elevation  of  a  cir-  dafhire  in  the  counties  of  York  and  Cbefter.  Thii 
ciilar  dome  conftri^^ed  without  centering:  Plate  work,  according  to  the  red  book  in  the  excbc- 
XCVIII.  The  firft  courfe  confifts  of  the  ftones  quer,  was  begun  by  order  of  William  the  Con- 
rr.irkul  i,  i,  of  difierent  fi«cs  tthe  large  ones  ex-   queror,  with  the  a^vicc/^f  WfJWlwpc?^? '°  ^  ^ 
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year  of^oor  Lord  xeSo*  and  completed  in  the  year  in  the  lung's  treafury,  in  a  place  of  the  church  6f 
J086.    The  reafon  given  for  taking  this  furvey,    "*■-''— ^-^-^    —  «r.^ _..-«__     —n.j    ,  ^, 


^8  ailigned  by  feveral  ancient  records  and*  hifton- 
-an8>  was,  that  every  man  (hou)d  be  fatisfied  with 
)iis  own  right,  and  not  ufurp  with  impunity  what 
belonged  to  another.  .  But,  befldes  this,  it  is  fatd 


Weftminfter,  or  Winehefter,  -cilled  idomttf  £M^ 
From  the  great  care  formerly  taken  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  this  furrey,  we  may  learn  the  eftima- 
tion  in  which  its  importance  was  held>  The  dia- 
logue i/<f  Scaccaru  fays,  "  Liber  Hie  f  Dome(day) 


by  otherS)  that  now  all  thofe  whp  pbfleifed  landed  JigUli  regis  eomes  eft  indindduus  m  thejauroJ*  Un^ 
eftates  became  valfals  to  the  kingvand  paid  him  til  lately  it  has  been  kept  under  three  different 
fo  much  nkoney  by  way  of  homage  in  proportion  locks  and  keys ;  one  in  the  cuftody  of  the  treaiii- 
tQ  the  lands  they  held.  This  appears  very  prd-  rer,  and  the  other*  in  that  of  the  two  chamber- 
t>able,  as  there  was  at  that  time  extant,  a  gei^eral  lains  of  the  exchequer.  It  is  now  depofited  in  the 
furvey  of  the  whole  kingdom,  made  by  order  of  chapter-houfe  at  Weftminfter,  where  it  may  be 
king  Alfred.    For  the  execution  of  the  furvey  re-    confulted  on  paying  to  the  proper  officers  a  fee  of 


forded  in  domefday  book,  commiflioners  were 
ftnt  into  every  country  and  (hire;  and  juries  fum- 
moned  in  each  hundred,  out  of  all  orders  of  free- 
men, from  barons  down  to  the  loweft  farmeni* 
Thefe  commiflioners  were  to  be  Informed  by  the 
ihtiabitants,  upon  oath,  of  the  name  of  each  ma< 


6s.  8d.  for  a  fearch,  and  4d.  per  line  for  a  tranf- 
fcript.  Befides  the  twjo  volumes  above  mention- 
ed, there  is  ilfo  a  third  made  by  order  of  the 
faptje  king  ;  and  which  differs  from  the  others  in 
form  more  than  matter.  There  is  a!fo  a  fonrth 
called  domefdajf  which  is  kept  in  the  exchequer  \ 


nor»  and  that  of  its  own€;r ;  alfo  by  whom  it  was    which,  though  a  very  large  volume,  is  only  au 


held  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr  t  the 
number  of  hides ;  the  quantity  of  wood,  of  paf- 
ture,  and  of  meadow  land;  how  many  ploughs 
were  in  the  demefne,  and  how  many  m  the  te- 
nanted part  of  it ;  how  many  mills,  how  many 
fifh-ponds  or  fiiheries  belonged  to  it ;  with  the 
v:^lue  of  the  whole  together  in  the  time  of  king 
Edward,  as  well  as  when  granted  by  king  Wil-' 
liam,  and  at  the  ti^e  of  this  furvey ;  alfo  whether 
it  was  capable  of  improvement,  or  of.  being  ad- 
vanced in  its  value :  they  were  llkewiie  directed 
to  return  the  tenants*  of  every  degree,  the  quan- 
tity of  lands  then  and  formerly  held  by  e^clti  of 
them,  what  was  the  number  of  villains  or  Oaves, 
«nd  «ifo  the  number  and  kinds  of  their  cattle  and 
live  ftock.  Thefe  inquifitions  being  firft  metho- 
dized in  the  country,  were  afterwards  fent  up  to 
the  king's  exchequer.  This  furvey,  at  the  time 
tt  wa4  made,  gave  great  offence  to  the  people;  and 
cccaHoned  a  jealoufy  that  it  was  intended  for  fome 
new  impofition.  But  notwithftanding  all  the  pre- 
caution taken  by  the  conqueror,  to  have  this  fur- 
vey faithfully  and  impartially  executed,  it  appears 
from  tndifputable  autbority,  that  a  falfe  return 
was  ^ven  in  by  fome  of  the  commiflioners^  and 
that)  as  it  is  faidi  out  of  z  pious  motive.  This 
was  particularly  the  cafe  with  the  abt->ey  of  Croy* 
land  in  Lincolnihire,  the  poflefl^no  of  which  were 
greatly  under  rated  both  with  regard  to  quantity 
and  vakie.  Perhaps  n\pre  of  thefe  pious  frauds 
were  difoovered,  as  it  is  fatd  Ralph  Fla^ibard,  mi- 
nifterto  William  Rufiis,  propofed  the '  making  a 
frefli  and  more  rigorous  inqutlition ;  but  this  was 
never  executed.  Not  with  ftanding  this  proof  of 
its  falfeheod  in  fome  inftances,  which  rouft  throw 
a  fufpicion  on  all  others,  the  authority  of  domef- 
day book  was  never  permitted  to  he  called  in'quef- 
tion ;  and  always>  when  it  has  been  neceilary  to 
diftinguiih  whether  lands  were  held  in  ancient  de- 
mefne, or  in  any  other  manner,  recourfe  was  had 
to  that  only,  to  determine  the  doubt.  From  this 
definitive  authorityr  from  which,  as  from  the  fen- 
tence  prOnounqed  at  dome/day^  or  the  day  pf  judg-^ 
ment,  there  cotild  be  no  appeal,  the  name  of  the 
|>ook  is  faid  to  have  been  derived.    But  Stowe  af- 


figns  another  reafon  for  this  appellation ;  namely, 
that 'domefday  book  is  a  corruption  of  domus  Dei 
h<^i  <|.  title  ^veo  it  becauie  heretofore  depoQted^   the  com^^  that  furrou'E|d&  us.    Iimi 


abridgrment  of.  the  others.^  In  the  remembran- 
cer's office  in  the  exchequer  is  kept  a  fifth  book, 
likewife  called  domefday^  which  is  the  fame  with 
the  fourth  book  already  mentioned.  King  Alfred 
had  a  rolt  which  he  called  dom^d^y  ;  and  the 
domefday-book  made  by  William  the  Conqueror 
referred  to  the  time  of  Edwnrd  the  Conqueror  as 
that  of  king  Alfred  did  to  the  time  of  Ethelred. 
The  fourth  book  uf  domefday  having  many  pic- 
tures  and  pi!t  letters  in  the  beginning  relating  to 
the  tin)e  of  king  Edward  the  Confelfor,  this  had 
led  fome  to  a  falfe  opinion  that  domel'day  book 
was  compofed  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward. 

♦  r«  DOMESTICATE,  v.  a.  ifrom  domeJIJcL] 
To  make  dome/tick ;  to  withdraw  from  the  pub- 
lick.  Clarijli. 

DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS,^  the  pleasures  en- 
joyed in  one's  family,  in  diftrn(5lion  from  thofe 
found  in  the  buftle  of  public,  life,  or  deljjfively 
fought  in  the  haunts  of  diflipation.  The  wifeft 
and  greateft  of  men  have  coveted  the  folace  of  dt5- 
meftic  enjoyments.  Heroes  and  fenators  have  ihu^ 
out  the  acclamations  of  an  applauding  world,  to 
enjoy  the  prattling  of  their  little  ones,  and  to  par- 
take the  endearments  of  family  convert'ation.  They 
knew  that  even  their  beft  friends,  in  the  common 
int^rcourfe  of  life,  were  in  fome  degree  a^uated 
by  interefied  motives  in  difplaying  their  affedtioi ; 
that  many  of  their  followers  applauded  them  in 
hopes  of  reward  ;  and  that  the  giddy  multitude, 
however  zealous,  were  not  always  judicious  ii| 
their  approbation.  But  the  attentions  paid  them 
at  their  fire  fide,  the  fmiles  which  exhilarated  their 
own  table,  were  the  genuine  refult  of  undiflem- 
bled  love.  And  thus  Mr  Knox  obferves,  that 
**  The  nurfery  has  often  alleviated  the  fatigues  of 
the  bar  and  the  fenate-houfe.  Nothing  contrU 
bi^tes  more  to  raife  the  gently  pleafing  emotions, 
than  the  view  of  infant  innocence,  enjoying  the 
raptures  of  a  game  at  play.  All  the  fentiments  of 
uncontrouled  nature  dilplay  themfelvcs  to  the 
view,  and  fiirnilh  matter  for  agreeable  reflcdliou 
to  the.  mind  of  the  philofophical  qbierver.  To* 
partake  with  children'  in  their  little  pleafures,  i^ 
by  no  means  unmanly.  It  is  one  of  the  pureft 
fouTces  of  mirth;  It  has  an  inRuence  in  amending 
the  heart,  which  neceflarily  takes  a  tindure  from 
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vvrcH  as  rguilt  is  (^ommgnicatedt  and  hicreafed  by 
^be  contagion  of  example.  A;id  the  great  Author 
of  evangelical  philofophy  has  taught  us  to  emu- 
late the  fimplicity  of  the  infantine  age.  He  feem« 
himfelf  to  have  been  delighted  with  young  chil- 
^ren»  and  found  in  them»  what  he  iu  vain  fought 
among  thofe  whjp  judged  themfelves  their  fupe- 
riors,  unpoiiuted  purity  of  heart. — ^3ut  after  ajl 
i^Uat  is  faid  of  the  purity  aud  folidity  tf  domeAip 
pleafures,  (continu^es  the  (amj*  elegant  writer^) 
they  upfortun^tely  ajipear  to  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind, infVpic^,  UQm^nly,  and  capable  of  fatisfying 
none  but  the  weak,  the  Ipiritlefs,  the  inexperien- 
t;qd,  and  the  eflfemMate.  The  preteoders  to  wit 
and  modern  philofophy  are  often  fouijd  to  rjc- 
libuoce  the  received  opwions  of- prudential  coor 
dud ;  and,  while  they  aifed  a  fuperior  liberality, 
io  rcguUte  their  lives  by  themoftfclfUb  princi- 
ples. Whatever  appear*  to  have  liitle  tendency 
to  promote  perfoiial  pleafure  and  advai}tage^  they 
leave  to  be  performed  by,  thofe  fimpie  individuals, 
'  who'are  dull  enough,  as  they  fay,  to  purfue  the 
jouni*;y  of  life  by  the  llraight  road  of  common 
fenfe.  It  \f  true,  they  will  allow*  that  the  world 
inuft  be  repleniihcd  by  a  perpetual  fuccefllonj 
and  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  an  offspring,  once  in- 
troduced into  the  world  re^juires  all  the  care  of 
painful  attention.  B»it  let  the  talk  be  reterved 
f#>r  meaner  fpirits.  «If  the  paCTions  can  be  grati- 
fied without  the  painful  confeciuences  of  fupport- 
ing  a  family,  they  eaeerly  feize  the  indulgence. 
But  the  toil  of  education  they  leave  to  thofe  whom 
they  deem  fools  ei^ough  to  take  pleafure  in  iL 
There  will  always  be  a  fuJficient  number,  fay  they, 
^hpfe  folly  will  lead  them,  for  the  fake  of  ^  filly 
pafiion  called  virtuous  love,  to  engage  in  a  life  of 
perpetual  anxiety^  The  foil's  paradile,  they  add 
with  derilion,  will  never  be  deferted.  Prefump- 
tuous  as  arc  all  fuch  pretenders  to  newly  invented 
fyftems  of  life  aod  conduC,  it  is  not  to  be  fupr 
pofed  they  will  think  themfelves  (iiperior  to  Ci- 
eefo.  Yet  Cicero,  with  all  his  liberality  of  mind, 
f^sit  the  tendernefs  of  conjugal  and  paternal  «(tr 
tachment,  and  acknowledged  that,  at  one  time»  he 
received  no  fatisfa£tion  in  any  company  but  that 
of  his  wife,  bis  little  daijghtert  and  to  ufe'  his 
own  epithet,  his  bonied  yo^ng  Cicero.  The  great 
Sir  Thomas  More,  whom  nobody  will  fuip^  of 
iiarrowncfs  of  mind,  who,  by  a  very  fingular  trea- 
tile  evinced  that  he  was  capable  oi  thinking  and 
of  chooling  for  himfelf,  has  left  it  on  r<^cord  that 
he  devoted  a  great  fliare  of  his  time,  from  the  u- 
xiited  motives  of  duty  and  delight,  to  the  amufe- 
ment  of  his  children.  It  will  be  objeded  by  thofe 
who  pretend  to  have  formed  their  idea^  of  lite 
from  adual  obfcrvation,  that  dpmeflic  happinef^ 
however  plcafing  in  dcfcription,  like  many  a 
poetic  dream,  is  but  an  alluring  pidlure,  defigned 
by  a  good  heart,  and  painted  m  glowing  colourf 
by  a  lively  fancy.  The*conftant  company,  they 
jirge,  even  of  ihofe  we  love,  occafions  ah  iniipi* 
dity.  Infipidity  grows  into  difgud.  Difgufl,  long 
continued,  fours  the  temper.  Peevifunefs  is  th^ 
natural  confequence.  The  domeftic  circle  bfr- 
iomes  the  fcene  of  difpute.  Mutual  antipathy  is 
ingenious  in  deviling  mutual  torment.  Sullen  f^ 
li-nce  or  malignant  remaiks  fill  up  every  hour,  tiU 
the  :u:riyal  of  a  Jiran|;er  caiifcs  a  temporary  re* 


flraiot,  and  excites  that  good  humour  which  ougbt 
to  be  difplayed  among  thofe  whom  the  bonds  of 
a^e<3ion  and  blood  have  already  united.  E^speri- 
ence,  indeed)  proves  that  thefe  remarks  (ire  fome- 
^nies  verified.  But  that  there  16  much  domeflic 
mifery  is  no  argument  that  there  is  no  domeftic 
happiaefs,  of  that  the  evil  may  not  be  remomi. 
Natural  ftupidjty,  natural  ill  temper,  acquired  ill 
habits,  want  <4  education,  illiberal  maniiers,  and 
a  neglect  of  the  copimon  rules  of  difcretion,  wiU 
render  f very .  fpeciea  of  intercourfe  difagreeable. 
When  thofe  are  united  by  connubial  ^ies  who 
were  feparated  by  natural  and  idberent  diverfity, 
no  wonder  if  that  degree  of  happinefs  which  can 
only  refult  from  a  prqper  uoion,  is  unknown.  In 
the  forced  alliance,  which  the  poet  of  Venufium 
xcentions,  of  the  ferpent  with  the  dove,  of  the 
tygcr  with  the  lamb,  there  can  b^  no  lo?e.  When 
we  expatiate  on  the  happinefs  of  the  donieiUc 
group,  we  prf  fuppofe  t^at  all  who  compoie  it  are 
originally  ailimilated  by  affe^ion,  and  are  ftiU 
kept  in  union  by  difcreet  friendfliip.  Where  this 
is  not  the  cafe,  thic  cenfiire  muft  fall  on  the  dif 
cordant  di/pofition  of  the  parties,  and  not  on  the 
effential  nature  of  family  interpoujfe.  To  form, 
under  the  diredion  of  prudence,  ami  by  the  iov* 
pulfe  of  virtuous  love,  an  early  conjugal  attach- 
ment, 19  pne  of  the  beft  fecuritieu  of  virtue,  u 
well  as  the  molt  probable  means  of  happinefs. 
The  duties  which  are  powerfully  called  forth  by 
the  relations  of  hniband  and  father*  are  of  that 
tender  kind  which  infpires  goodnefa  and  humanity. 
He  who  beholds  a  woman  whom  be  loves^  and  » 
helplefs  infant  looking  up  to  hini  for  fupport, 
will  not  eafily  be  induced  to  indulfTe  in  unbiipoinr 
ing  extravagance,  or  devote  himfelf  to  indolence. 
He  who  has  a  riCng  family  to  introduce  into  a 
vicious  wofl^l,  will  be  cautious  of  fetting  a  M 
example,  the  contagion  of  which,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  parental  authority,  inuffc  b^  irri^jWy 
malignant.  Thus  many  who,  in  their  individual 
and  unconnCdled  ftate,  iVould  probably  havefpcnt 
a  life  not  6nly  ufelefsto  others,  but  profligate  and 
carelefs  in  itfclf,  have  become  valuable  membcrt 
of  the  community,  and  have  arrived /at  a  degree  of 
moral  improvement,  to  whic^^  they  would  not 
otherwiie  have  atUiued.  The  contempt  in  which 
dc»neiUc  pleafures  have  in  modern  times  hen 
held,  is  a  mark  of  profligacy^  It  is  alfo  a  proof 
of  prev^ailiog  ignorance  of  real  enjoyment.  It  art 
gues  ^  defedt  in  taile  and*judgment  as  well  as  m 
morals*  For  the  general  voice  of  the  experienced 
ha£  in  all  ages  declared,  that  the  trueft  happincis 
is  to  be  found  at  home." 

(i.)  *  DOMESTICK.  Domestical,  aJj.  [^ 
mefiiciUf  Lat.]    i.  Belonging  to  the  houfe ;  not  re- 
lating to  things  publick.— The  neceflities  of  man 
had  at  the  firft  no  other  helps  and  fupplies  than 
Jomeflkaii  fuch  as  that  which  the  proj^bel  jmt 
plietb,  faying.  Can  a  mother  forget  her  chiWJ 
i/tf<^iftff.— The  pradical    knowledge   of  the  ^ 
mrfiick  dixticn  is  the  principal  glory  of  a  won»Di 
Ciari/Ta.  ^.  Private ;  done  at  home  j  not  open.— 
In  this  their  domefiical  celebration  of  the.Paflof«i 
they  divided  fupper  into  two  courfes,  Ho^ker*-^ 
Beholding  thus,  O  happy  as  a  queen ! 
We  cry  ;  but  fhift  the  gaudy,  flatt'ring  fcene* 
View  her  at  home  in  her  dom^fiick,  lisfct>     ., 
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n  o  1/1         (  4^3  )  n  o  u 

fbrtkitto  ihe  muft  come,  atiedt  at  Tiight.  artifts :  they  continue  (imply  to  call  that  note  a 

J       *                                                       GranvilUn  dominant  which  is  a  fifth  from  the  toniek;  and 

^.  lolwbiting  the  houfe ;  not  wild.— The  faithful  they  do  not  call  the  other  notes,  which  carry  k 

prudent  hulband  is  an  hoiieft,  tra^ble,  and  do^  chord  of  the  {eventh^dominanUfbirtfiindnmentaij; 

mflick  animal.    Addifon\s  Spedator.    4.  Not  fo-  which  is  fufficicnt  to  render  ttteir  meining  plaiit^ 

reign;  inlefline. — Domeftieai  evils,  for  that  we  and  prevents  confufion. 

jkhink  we  can  mafter  them  at  all  times,  ait  often  (HI.)  A  Dominant,  in  that  fpecies  of  churcR 

permitted  to  run  on  forward,  'till  it  be  too  late  mufic  which  is  called  flain  ehukt^  16  that  note 

^o  recall  them*  Hoakery  Dfdication.-^^txt  to  the  which  is  moft  frequently  repeated  ol-  beaten,  iff 

/m  of  thofe  who  began  that  reboUion,  theirs  muft  whatever  degree  it  may  be  fi^om  the  tonick.  *:Irt 

needs  be  who  hindered  the  fpeedy  fupprefifing  of  this  fpecies  of  mufic^hcre  are  damimintj  and  icf 

lif  by  domfjifck  i^lf^^tioM,  King  Charier  ''     '    '             ^' 


mcAji  but  no  mediantr 

:   •  To  DOMINATE,  v.  a,,  [domhtahuy  Latia^ 
1*0  predominate ;  to  J>revai>  over  the  reft.— 
I  thus  conclude  my  theme, 
The  dominXiting  humour  makes  the  dream. 

Drjdem 

*  DOMINATION-  «./.  [dominaiio,  Latin.} 
I.  Power;  dominion.— 

Thou  and  tbtfte  ufurp  >  < 

The  dominatiani  royalties,  and  rights 
Of  this  opprelfed  boy.  Sbaku 

%,  Tyranny;  Infolent authority .•^Maximvnustrtw 
ded  with  the  Gotha  in  the  produA  of  bis*  own  e« 
ftate  in  Thracia,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  whtther 
he  retired^  to  withdraw  fVom  the  unjuft  'domhkt*' 
tion  of  OpiUua  Macrinus.  Arbutbnct*  3.  One 
highly  exalted  in  power:  ufcd  of  angelick  hb* 
ing8.-»-   . 

Hear  all  ye  angels,  progeny  of  Y%ht, 

-  Thronest    d^minaiions^    princedoms,    virtu€«| 
powers.  '        '  Miltbfii 

-  ♦  DOMINATIVE.  adj.  [fttan  dominate.]  Im- 
perious ;  iOfolent,  /)/<?• 

•  DOMINATOR.  n.f.  fLatin.}  The  prefidinj 
or  predomhiant  power  or  influence^-^ Jupiter  and 
Mars* are  dofiunators  for  this  North-weft'partof 


{%.)  *D'oMESTiCfc.  n.f.  One  k*pt  in  the  fame 
^oufe.— A  fervant  dwells  remote  from  aU  kiiow- 
kdge  of  his  lord's  purpofes :  he  lives  aa  a  kind  of 
toreignejs  under  the  (ame  roof;  a  domtfliekf  znd 
yet  a  (Iranger  too.  South. . 

(i.)  DOMEVRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vofgesand  diftrid  of  Rambertiller, 
^  miles  N.  of  Epiiial. 

(%.)  DoMEVftE  SOUS  Avi^RE,  a  town  of  France 
|n  the  department  of  Vofges,  and  diftrid  of  Epi- 
sal,  3  miles  NW.  of  Eptnal. 

DOMFRbNT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
IMrtment  of  Or$ie,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Ncr. 
Inaodj,  ieated  on  a  craggy  ro6k,  which  has  a  large 
deft  n-om  the  fummit  to  the  bale,  through  which 
jBowB  the  river  Varenne.  The  town  has  about 
jjQo  citizens,  and  lies  35  miles  NW.  of  AIen9on. 
Ion.  o.  43.  W.  *Lat.  4^-  38.  N. 

BO>0eiLE.  4-/  in  Scots  law,  the  phice  where 
jODc  lives,  with  a«»  mtention  to  remain. 
.   •  To  DOMIFY.  V,  0.  [domifieoi  Latin.]    To 
jUtAe.  Dia. 

DOMIFYING,  in  aftrology,  the-  dividing  or 
.diftributing  the  heatens  into  la  honCest  to  ered  a 
theme,  by  means  of  fix  great  circles,  called  circles 
cfp^ion.    Regiomontanus  makes  the  (Circles  of   the  world*  which  ndaketh  the  people  impatient  of 


pofition  pafs  through  the  interieAions  of  the  me- 
ridiaD  and  the  horizon :  others  make  .them  pa& 
through  the  poles  of  the  zodiac. 

(1.)  ♦  DOMINANT,  adj.  [dominant^  French  j 
dmiaaftH  I^t«]  Predominant;  px^fiding;  afcen- 
dant 

(11.)  DoMiNAVT,  among  muficians,  is  nfed  ei*: 
ther  as  an  adje^ive  or  fubftantive;  but  thefe  differ- 
ent acceptations  are  far  from  being  indilcriminate. 
In  both  fenfes  it  is  explained  by  Roufifeau  as  fol- 
lows:— 

I.  Dominant,  ad/.  The  dominant  or  fenfible 
^chord  is  that  which  is  pradHfed  upon  the  domi- 
nant of  the  tone^  and  which  introduces  a.  perfe^ 
cadence.  Every  perfe^  major  chord  becomes  a 
dgminant  chord,  as  foon  as  the  feventh  minor  is 
added  to  it. 

^  4.  Dominant,  a.  f*  Of  the  three  notes  efien- 
tlal  to  the  tone,  it  is  that  which  is  a  fifth  from  the 
tonick.   The  tonipk  and  the  ioOTw^in/ fix  the  tone ; 

u)  ^  they  are  each  of  them  the  fundamental  found  number  of  caveenings  for  the  veil  els  that  can  ^et 
cf  a  particular  chord :  whereas  the  mediant,  which  at  them.  There  is  a  rock  at  the  entrance,  which 
.conflitutes  the  mode,  has  no  chord  peculiar  to  will  only  admit  veiTels  drawing  id^or  aofeetwa^ 
Itfelf,  and  only  makes  a  part  of  the  chord' of  the  ter ;  which,  it  r^  faid,  might  eafily  be  removed, 
tonick,  Mr  Rameau  gives  the  name  of  dominant  But  the  road  before  the  mouth  of  the  Ozama  iis 
in  general  to  every  note  which  carries  a  chord  of  very  indifferent,  and  lies  expofed  from  WSW.  to 
the  feventh,  and  diftinguifiies  that  which  carries  £.  It  Is  impoiltble  to  anchor  in  it  in  the  time  of 
thefcnfiblechordby  thenameofa  tonick  dominant ;  the  S.  winds ;  and  the  N.  \Tinds  drive  the  velfels 
but,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  word,  this  fromf  their  moorhfigs  out  into  the  fca,  which  here 
addition  U>  the  iiaaie  has  not  been  adopt^  by    rans  extremely  high.     The  cky  was  originally 
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fervitude,  lovers  of  liberty^  martial  and  courage^ 
ous.  Camdrn*j  Jiemainj,  ^ 

•  To  DOMINEER,  v.  n.  [dominor,  Latin.]  To 
rule  with  infoience ;  to  fwell ;  to  bluiller ;  to  ad 
without  controuL— The  voice  of  eonfcience  now 
is  low  and  ^eak,  chaftifing  the  pafiions,  as  old 
£U  did  his  luftful  domineering  fons^  Sooth. 

Both  would  their  little  ends  fecure  f  '    '     ' 
-   He  fighs  for  freedom,  (he  for  pow'r  ^  * 

\  His  wtfties  tend  abroad  to  roan^ 

And  her'a  to  domineer  at  home.  Prof. 

(is)  DOMINGO,  SXf  or  Hrs^ANiOLA,  an 
(Hand  in  the  Atlantic  Oeeah.    See  Hispaniola. 

(a.)  Domingo,  St,  the  capital  of  the  above 
ifland,  (N^  z.)  is  fituated  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the 
Czama^  3  mites  belo#  th«  month  of  Ifabella  rivevy 
where  it  is  34  feet  deep,  having  a  bottom  of  mud 
or  foft  fand,  and  banks  ^a  feet  perpendicular 
height.  The  port  of  St  Domingd  is  magnificent 
in  every  refped  9  a  veal  natural  baibn,  with  a  gr^at 


founded 


DOM 


^tin^cd  on  the  £.  fide  of  tbe  6zama»  in.X494» 
)>y  Bartholomew  Columbus*  who  gave  it  tbe  name 
^f  JVkir  Ifabella,  But  Chriftopher  Columbus  gave 
it  the  name  of  bis  father,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
liabeUa  on  tbe  N*  coaft  of  the  ifland»  founded  by 
thriftopher  in  149 3 »  remolded  to  New  Ifabella  in 


r  4H  ) 


t)    O    Mf 


gaol.  The  cboirent  of  the  Cordelloi  wa  l^lt 
by  Ovando  in  1503,  on  a  little  hill  containing  a 
mine  of  mercury.  Alt  the  3  parochial  chttrdei 
of  St  DqmingOi  are  beatutifti),  rich  in  onuunent^ 
in  vafes  of  gold  and  fiiver  fet  with  precious  ftooei, 
in  pi^ures,  in  ftatues  of  marble  and  of  meral ;  bot 


9406.    In  T56t»  at  hurricane  deftroyed  inoft  of  its    the  cathedral  ftirpafles  the  other  in  every  re^)ed. 


butldingss  which  induced  Ovando  to  remove  the 
inhabitants  to  the  W.  fide  of  the  river.  The  new 
<ily  was  foon  btiilt*  with  a  grandeuf  of  defign 
not  unworthy  of  the  firft  metropolis  of  the  New 
World,  ^he  plan  of  it  is  a  trapezium  1^  about 
540  fathoms  ofl  the  £.  fide,  along  tbe  Ozama; 
near  500  fathoms  on  the  S.  bordering  on  the  iea ; 
and  of  about  j  860  faithoms  in  circamle<«nce.  On 
the  W.  and  N.  the  land  is  rough  and  rocky  for  a- 
bout  half  a  league,  but  after  that  it  becomes  good, 
and  the  country  delightful.  Towards  the  fea  the 
Ate  of  the  city  lies  very  high,  and  forms  an  infur- 
mountable  dyke  agaidft  tbe  fury  of  the  waves.  It 
is  furrounded  with  a  rampart  8  feet  in  diameter, 


The  population  of  the  city  had  greatly  augment- 
ed betwixt  1780  and  1791,  finoe  which  it  has  bees 
grieatlV  reduced-  by  the  cahimities  which  haveti- 
ken  place  in  tbe  ilfand.  By  the  cenfus  it  amount. 
ed  to  ao,ooo,  of  every  age  and  fex.  But  this  be. 
ing  taken  by  the  priefts  in  their  paftbal  vifitatiooK 
did  not  comprehend  chilflren  under  7  years  oc 
age,  nor  heads  of  families  abfent  from  their  homt  * 
Or  from  the  eity.  But  the  principal  caule  of  the 
ineia^efs,  is,  that  one  half  of  tbe  parochial  ter« 
ritory  of  the  city  is  on  the  outfide  of  tbe  walls. 
This  territory  comprehends  tbe  part  called  tlie 
Plains  a  great  part  of  the  Monte-de-Plate,  and 
again  as  well  to  tbe  £.  as  to  the  W.  of  tbe  diy, 


and  about  to  fbet  high.    There  is  a  gfeat  deal  o'f   a  very  confiderable  number  of  country  feats  asd 


ordnancfr  at  St  Domingo,  particularly  caft  ord* 
nance,  but  tbe  fortifications  are  not  ftrong  ;  and 
the  height  df  the  lieigiues  commands  it  entirely. 
Ita  crown  is  not  more  than  350  &thoms  fit}m  th^ 
ditch.  Tbe  ftreets  are  fpadous,  and  ftraighf  as  a 
line,  which  gives  it  a  pleafing  appearance;  Ten 
of  thefe  ftr^ets  run  from  N.  to  S.  and  10  others 
from  E.  to  W.  The  greateft  pmrt  of  the  boufes, 
'  ^rft  built,  are  of  a  fort  di  marble  found  in  tbe  vi- 
cinity, and  in  the  flyle  of  the  ancient  towns  of 
Spain  apd  Italy  x  thofe  of  a  more  recent  conRruc- 
tion  are  of  tapta^  a  fort  of  fife*  To  ere^  thefii 
buildings,  a  cafe  is  made  of  planks,  between  pil- 
lars of  mafonry :  this  cafe  is  filled  by  degrees  with 
a  reddiih  clay,  which  is  rammed  down  as  it  is 
thrown  in,  until  it  forms  a  folid  wall,  between 
the  pillars.  The  clay  thus  preffed  together,  ac- 
quires ah  amazing  hardnefs,  and  the  walls  are 
fometimes'fo  folid  and  ftrongi  that  the  pillars  are 
ttfeleft.  Tb(i  houfes  of  St  Domingo  are  tolerably 
handfome,  in  a  fimple  ftyle,  and  nearly  uniforaw 
Tbe  roofs  are  generally  platformed,  being  (haped 
fo  as  to  coadud  the  rain  water  to  the  cfftems^ 
The  climate  is  very  temperate.  Tbe  nights  of 
thofe  months  which  anfwer  to  the  winter  in  Eu- 
rope,  are  even  found  to  be  cold.  Among  many 
public  edifices  that  merit  attention^  we  may  reck- 


provifion  habitations,  where  there  are  maay  ^ 
mtlies  Of  blacks^  of  people  of  colour,  and  wbite 
activators ;  fo  that  there  are  always  5  or  600s 
not  included  in  the  cehfua.  The  capital  Is  ?t 
leagues  B.  by  S.  of  Port  an  Prince.  The  rosA 
runs  ^alf  the  way  along  the  iea  eoaft,  tbratigll 
Bany,  Azua#  and  Neybe,  and  thence  by  the  hbl 
Henriquelle  and  Brackiihpohdj  In  this  roOteoie 
has  to  crt>(B  two  large  nvers#  Ni£i?  and  Keybe/ 
befides  11  fmallerftreams;-'  ft  Is  90  leagues  8K' 
of  cape  Fran^i^  by  the  road  through  6t  Rapha- 
el, Azua,  &c. ;  and  about  lop  leagues  by  tbatsf  ' 
Dahabon,  St  Ysgue,  and  La  Vega.  Lon.  70.  ic^ 
W.  of  London,  and  7a.  37.  of  Paris.  Lat.  \t*  i4* 
5o''N. 

(i.)  pomiNIC,  Db  GttZMAw^  th^foaadff 
of  the  I^omt^ican  order.    See  DomivfcaaS}  aal 

tiuZMAK. 

(a.)  Dominic,  St,  a  village  of  England  in  GoK 
iwall,'  N.  of  Saltaftf. 

(«.j  DOMINICA,  the  laff  6f  th^  taewarf  « 
Caribbee  ifland^  taking  them  from  NW.  to  flS» 
fo  named  by  Cbrifltopber  Colnmbn^,  fromliiiitf* 
^Ing  difcovered  it  on  Stindajt  3d  Nov.  I493«  ft 
is  fituated  about  half  way  betwixt  GuadaloupSVi 
the  NW.  and  Mattiftioo  on  the  SB.  15  leM 
from  each,  between  15*  ao'  and  15**  44'  p*ilfc 
N.  and  t»etWeen  6i^  17' and  ^i**  30'lon.W.  i 


pn  the  ruins  of  the -houfe  that  Diego,  fon  of  Chrif-    _  ,       ^  __    ^ 

topber  Columbus,  had  begun  entirely  of  hewed  is  about  19  (ritles  long  ft:om  Crab-Point  oft  tfirt 
itone.  The  walls  are  yet  remaining,  and  fome  of  to  the  NW.  cape  of  Agufha  bay  on  thb  N.]  M 
the  (culpture  found  the  windows.    The  roof  aftd    neariy  16  broad>  from  Raymond  bay  E.  to  C8f 

cielings  are  filleh  in,  the  lower  floor* is  become  a    -     -  -.^     *•-     -.       •    .  .     -^ 

pen  for  cattle ;  and  a  Latin  infcription  over  the 
|iprul,  is  noir  hidden  by  the  hut  of  a  heMfman, 
The  cathedral  of  the  iaitxe  fort  of  ftone  (lands  on 
the  S£.  Oppofite  its  entrance  is  a  finc^  fpacioua 
oblong  iquare,  at  the  SW.  end  of  which  is  the. 
town  houfe.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble  Gothic 
pile  begun  in  1511,  and  finilhed  in  1540,  after  the 
model  of  a  church  at  Rome,  ft  merits  admira- 
tion on  account  of  the  boWneft  of  its  vadlt,  which,    -.  ^ o  .^.^..-..    *.^.^  « ^^ 

notwithftanding  the  ravages  of  earthquakes  in  its  fprings,  efteemed  effieacioiia  in  removug  trof^ 
neighbourhoiod*  has  never,  till  within  thefe  15  or  diforders.  Some  of  the  waters  are  faidtobebot 
3Q  years,  had  a  fingle  flaw.  The  duft  of  Colum-  encjgh  to  coagulate  an  egg.  Here  are  val  fWiipt 
bus  reftcd  within  this  pile  until  1796,  when  it  was  of  bees.  Which  produce  a  great  qbaBtkf  j[^ 
teffiove^.    Here  are  3  hofpitaisi  a  college,  a&d  a    and  hoiicy  *  they  bive#n  tte/tii^aiidarttbiNfK 


lihaiit  on  the  V.  It  contains  186,456  ad#* 
landf  and  h  divided  into  10  parifhesi  rit.  StM4 
St  Andrew,  St  Peter,  St  Jofeph,  St  Paul,  St  U^ 
vidf  St  George,  St  Patrick,  St  Luke,'an4  St  W^ 
tin.  1i  has  many  high  and  rugged  moimtiSDlij^ 
terlperted  with  fertile  vallies,  and  is  watetwl  sf 
upwards  of  30  rivers,  befides  a  great  oumb^  » 
rivulets.  Several  of  the  mountains  conti^  MfiBfr 
guiihed  volcanoes,  which  often  difchaigetaftqntf' 
tities  of  burning  fulphur.    Here  are  fcvertl  W 


andhoric,jtheyhi«(M^^, 


to 


0   o   M  (  42s   j  b   0  U 

hi  have  been  tranfported  from  Europe ;  the  na-    and  that  of  tlie  fun  the  domimcal  letter,  {Jirc'tfgff* 

live  bee  of  the  Weft  Tndies  being  a  fmaMcrfpccies,  "  " 

unprovided  with  ftings,  and  very  different  in  its 
taanners  from  the  European.  The  forefts  afford 
an  Inexhauftible  quantity  of  rofe  wood,  fo  efteem- 
ed  by  cabinet  makers.  The  fruits  and  other  pro- 
dudions  are  (imilar  to  thofe  in  the  neighbouring 
iflaods ;  but  the  foil  bcinj^  generally  thin,  is  mor^  ^  them  in  the  bare  hand.    OlhWwill  have  it  a  kind 


out  all  their  variations.  Hoider  on  Time, 

(a.)  Dominical,  «./.  in  church  hiftory.  Th€f 
council  of  AUxerre,  held  iti  578,  decrees^  tha< 
women  communicate  with  their  dominical.  Som«^ 
contetid,  this  was  a  linen  cloth,  wherem  they  re^ 
ceived  the  fpecies  ;  not  being  aliowed  to  teceivtf 


adapted  to  the  rearing  oF  cotton  than  fugar.  The 
beft  EYE-STONEs  that  are  known,  are  found  oa 
the  Ihores  of  this  ifland.  They  have  their  name 
from  the  tlfe  which  is  made  of  them,  for  clearing 
the  eyes  of  any  dirt.  They  are  fhaped  like  a  len- 
til, fmooth  and  flcek,  but  much  fmaller,  and  of 
a  grey  colour.  The  value  of  exports,  in'  1788, 
of  fugar,  rum,  molaffes,  cocoa,  coffee;  indigo, 
cotton,  ginger,  hides,  dye-ftuffs,  &c.  according 
to  the  current  I^ndop  prict  s,  •  amounted  to 
703,987!.  t^s.  fter.  including  exports  to  the  Ame- 
rican ftates,  value  L.  7,164-5.  The  number  of 
Inhabitants  was  then  1136  white?,  and  445  free 
fie^roes,  &c.  and  \a^^i  flaVes.  There  are  alfo 
about  30  families  of  Charaibes,  the  defcendants  of 
the  ancient  natives.  The  only  towns  of  note  artf 
Charlotte  town,  the  capital  dind  the  feat  of  go- 
vemm-nt,  formerly  called  Roffeau  on  the  SW. 
fide  of  the  ifland,  and  -Portfmouth,  at  the  head 
tl  ?rince  Ruj?!§rt's  bay.  The  anchorage  is  good 
411  rounij  the  eoafl  of  Dominica ;  but  it  has  no 
port  or  bay  for  retiring  into  ;  but  the  velTcIs  have 


of  veil,  wherewith  they  covered  the  head.  The 
moft  probable  account  isy  that  it  wa#  a  fort  of 
linen  cloth,  or  handkerchief,  wherein  they  recei- 
ved and  preferred  the  eucharift  in  times  of  perfeJ 
cution,  to  be  taken  on  occ^fiion  at  home.  I'his 
appears  to  have  been  the  cafe  by  the  practice  of 
the  firft  Chriftians,  and  by  Tertullian's  book  Ad 
U:torem* 
'    (3.)  DOMIMICAL  LETTlR,orSuifnAY  LETTERi 

See  Chronology,  httfex.  'fbe  dominical  letter^ 
were  introduced  into  the  kalendar  by  the  primitive 
Chriftians,  inftead  of  the  nundinal  letters  in  thd 
Rom^n  kalendar.    See  A. 

DOMINICANS,  an  order  of  reKgioti*,  fd 
named  from  their  founder  Domtnic  dk  Guz- 
man, who  preached  with  great  zeal  againft  th^ 
Albfgenfes  in  Languedoc,  Where  He  'laid  the  firft 
foundation  of  this  order.  See  Gu^ma.^.  It  wai 
approved  of  m  laij,  by  Innocent  I  Hi  and  con- 
firmed in  t2i6,  by  a  bull  of  Honorius  11!,  undei' 
the  title  of  St  Augu/tin;  fo  which  Dominic  added 
feveral  atiftere  precepts  and  obfrrvances,  obHt;ing 


Wc  advantage  of  fhclter  behind  nuny  of  its  Capes,    the  brethren  to  take  a.  vow  of  abfolute  pi>verty  ^ 

Thisifland  was  reduced,  in  1778,  by  the  French,' *"^-"' '*"*"  ~"  *'"  '^ ^ ^  ^^-n-.f 

tpdert^e  jparquis  de  Bouille,*  governor  of  M:irti-- 
fiico ;  who  mr.de  a  defcent  with  aooo  men.  and 
found  only  loo  regulars,  and  a  few  companies  of 
9ilUtia  to.,oppofe  him.  Refinance  therefore  being 
vain,  the  only  thing  the  garrifon  could  do  was  to 
procufe,  as  favourable  terms  as  poflible,  Thefe 
were  granted  with  fuch.readinefs  as  did  grerjt  ho- 
nour to  the  c5hnra(5ter  of  this  officer ;  the  inhabi- 
tants expenencing  no  kind  of  dhange  except  that 
of  transferring  their  obedience  from   Britain  to 


to  abandon  entirely  all  thefe  revenues  and  poflVf.* 
fions;  and  to  take  the  title  of  Preaching  Fkivks^ 
becaul'e  the  public  inltruftit^n  was  the  main  end 
of  their  inftitution.  The  firlt  convent  was  fbuh(U 
ed  a;  Tholoufe  by  the  bflhop  thereof  and  Simon 
de  Montfbrt.  Two  years  nfterwards  they  had  a- 
hother  at  Paris,  near  the  bilhop's  hpufe  ;  and  fome 
time  after  a  tkirc}  in  the  me-St  JacquJs,  whence? 
the  denomination  of  Ja  cop  ins.  Juft  before  hi* 
death,  Dominic  jeQt  Gilbert  deFrefney,  with  11 
of  the  brethren,  into  England,  where  they  found*^ 


France:  being"  left  unmolefled  in  the  enjoyment  ed  their  firft  monaftery  at  Oxford/  in  132I,  and 
of  all  tnerr  rights  both  civil  and  religious.  Thtf  foonafteranother  at  London.  Ih  1276,  the  mayoK 
capitulation  was  ftridtlyobfcrvcd  by  the  Marquis;  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London  gave  them 
ho  plunder  or  irregularity  being  allowed,  and  a  two  Whole  ftreets  by  the  river  Tharnes,  where^ 
pecuniary  gratification  being,  di«lributed  among  they  ere^eda  very  commodfoos  convent,  whence^ 
tbe  foldiers  aod  volunteers  wno  acctimpanied  him  that  place  is  ftill  caUcd'  B/ack  Friers^  from  the 
jn  the  cxpcd^UoD.  A  large  quantity  of  military 
ftores,  with  164  pieces  of  cannon,  and  24  brais 
mortars,  were  found  in  the  place ;  fo  that  the 
French  themfelvea  exprefTed  their  fiirprife  at  find- 
ing fo  few  hands  to  make  ufe'  of  them.  Tt  was 
ffftored  to  Britain  at  tbe  coiiclufion  of  the  peace 
'^^  ^783';  arid  fn  1795,  the  French  attempted  to 
take  it  again,  but  were  unfuixefsFul ;  all  the 
Frenchmen  who  laiide<i  being  either  killed  or  ta- 
ken prifoners. 

fa.)  Dominica,  a  town  in  the  ilTantf  of  Cuba^ 
41  miles  "WT.  of  Havannah. 
'(3-)  Dominica,  or  Heevaroa,  the  larpeft  of 
the  Marquefas  iflands,  extending  E.  and  W.  18' 
niilcs.  "It  is  about*48  miles  in  circumference;  full 
of  rugged  hills,  and  of  a  barren  furface,  but  is, 
however, inhabited.  Lon.1^9. 13.  W.  Lat.9.44.N. 

(i.)  *  DOMINICAL,  ^iy.  [JomlnlcaHjy  Latin.] 
That  which  notes  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday. 
—The  cycle  of  the  moan  ferves  to  ftcw  the  epads, 

VouVJL  Part  IL 


nam6  by  which  the  Dominicans  were  called  In 
England.  tJominic^  at  firft,-  only  took  the  habit 
of  the  regular  canons;  that  is,  A  black  caflbcfc 
and  rochet :  but  this  he  quitted  in  12 19,  for  that 
which  they  no<v  Wear,  which  it  is  pfeten^led  wa» 
(hown  by  the  blefled  Virgin  herfclf  to  the  teatifieJ 
Renaud.  of  Orleans.  This  order  has  been'  fpread 
throughout  the  whole  knov^'n  world.  Before  the 
late  revolutions,  it  had  45  provinces  under  the 
geoefal,  who  refided  at  Rome;  and  i a  parti- 
cular congregations,  governed  by  vicars  general* 
There  have  been  3  popes  of  this  order,  above  C<y 
cardinals,  feveral  patriarchs,  i5oarchbifhops,  and 
about  800  bilhops  ;  befidcS  matters  of  the  facred 
palace,  whofe  office  has  been  conftantly  difchargtd 
by  a  religious  of  this  order,  ever  fince  St  Dominic, 
who  held  it  under  Honorius  III,  in  I2t8.  Of  a.f 
the  monaCiic  orders,  none  enjoyed  a  higher  degree 
of  power  and  authority  than  the  Dominicans* 
Thtir  credit  was  great,  and  thcitJpflufr.ce  uni* 
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vtrlstL  '  ^Bat  the  meafures  they  ufed  to  maintain 
and  extend  their  authority  were  fo. perfidious  and 
cruel,  that  their  influence  began  to  decHne  to- 
wards the-  beginning  of  the  lOth  century.  The 
tragic  ftory  of  Jetzer,  conduced  at  Bern  in  1509, 
for  determining  an  uninterefting  difpute  between 
them  and  the  Francifcant,  relating  to  the  imtna' 
tulate  conception,  refiedU  indelible  infamy  on  this 
order.  See  an  account  of  it  in  Burnetii  Travels 
through  France^  Italy%  &C.  p.  31,  or  Mq/h-im's 
Ecci,  Hiji'  vol.  iii.  p.  194^  8vo.  They  were  in* 
deed  perpetually  employed  in  (tigmatizing  with 
the  opprobrious  name  of  herejj^  numbers  of  learn- 
ed and  pious  n^en  ;  in  encroaching  upon  the  rights 
and  properties  of  others,  to  augment  their  pof. 
feflfions ;  and  in  laying  the  moft  miquitous  fnares 
and  ilratagems  for  the  deilru^ion  of  their  advcr- 
faries.  They  were  the  principal  counfellors,  by 
whofe  inftigation  and  advice  Leo  X.  was  deter-' 
mined  to  the  >  public  cgndemnation  uf  Luther. 
The  papal  fee  never  had  more  active  and  ufeful 
abettors  than  this  order,  and  that  of  the  Jefuits. 
The  dogmata  of  the  Dominicans  are  oppofite  to 
thofe  of  the  Francifcans*  There  are  nuB9  of  this 
order,  called  in  foroe  places  Pnaeblnf^  Sifters. 
Thefe  are  even  more  ancient  than  the  friers ;  St 
Dominic  having  founded  a  fociet^  of  religious 
maids  at  ProiUes,  in  1206.  There  is  alfo  a  third 
order  of  Dominicans,  both  for  men  and  women.  , 

(l.)  *  DOMINION.  «./.  [dommium,  Latin.] 
I.  Sovereign  authority  ;  unlimited  power.— 
He  gave  us  only  over  beaft,  fifli,  fowl, 

J>ominicn  abfolute ;  that  right  we  hold 

•By  his  donation  :  but  man  over  man 

He  made  not  lord.  Milton, 

.  Bled  ufe  of  power,  O  virtuous  pride  in  kingsf 

And  like  his  bounty^  whence  dominion  fpritigs. 
.  .  ^     Tickell, 

».  Power ;  right  of  4>oflelfion  or  ufe,  without  be-, 
ing  accountable. — He  could  not  have  private  do" 
minion  over  that  which  was  under  the  private  ^o- 
jniflioff  of  another.  Locke,  3.  Territory;  region; 
diftridt ;  coniidered  as  (uhjedl.— The  donations  of 
biihopncks  the  kings  of  England  did  ever  retain 
Sn  all  their  dominions^  when  the  pope's  ufurped 
authority  was  at  the  highefl.  Daviej  on  Ireland, 

4.  Predominance;  afcendant. Obje^s  placed 

foremoit  ought  to  be  more'finiflied  than  thofe  caf^ 
behind^  and  to  have  dominign  over  things  confufed 
and  tfdnfient.  Drydens  Dufref,  3.  An  ofder  of 
angels.^-Ry  him  were  all  things  created,  vifible 
and  invifible,  whether  they  be  throiaes  or  domini" 
onjf  or  principalities  or  powers.  Col.  i.  16. 

(2.)  Dominion,  in  the  civil  law,  the  power  to 
ufe  or  difpofe  of  a  thing  as  we  pleafe. 

('3, J  boMiNioff,  in  theology,  {§  i.  def,  ?.)  the 
4th  order  of  angels,  in  the  hierarchy,  reckoning 
from  the  feraphim.    See  Angel,  ^  7. 

DOMINI S,  Miiik  Anthony  de,  archbiftiop  of 
Spalatro  in  Dalmatia  at  the  clofe  of  the  15th  and 
beginning  of  the  i6th  centuries,  was  a  man  whofe 
ficklenefs  in  religion  proved  his  ruin.  His  pre- 
ferment, inftead  of  attaching  him  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  rendered  him  difaffeded  to  it.  Be- 
coming acquainted  with  bifhop  Bedell,  while  chap- 
lain to  Sir  Henry  Wotton  ambaffador  from  Jamcsl, 
at  Venice,  he  communicated  his  books  De  Re^ub" 
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lica  EccUfiafliea  to  him ;  which  were  afterwards 
publifhed  at  London,  with  Bedell's  corredtiooi. 
He  came  to  England  with  B^ell ;  where  be  was 
received  with,  great  refpeift,  and  preached  and 
wrote  againft  the  Romifti  religion.  He  is  foid  to 
have  had  a  principal  hand  m  publiihing  f3ther 
Paul's  Htjhry  of  the  Council  of  Trenfj  at  London, 
which  was  imcribed  to  K.  James,  in  1619.  But 
on  the  promotion  of  Pope  Gregory  XIV.  who 
had  been  his  fchool  fellow  and  o«d  acquaintance, 
he  was  deluded  by  Gondomar  the  Spanilh  ambaf- 
(ador  ipto  the  hopes  of  procuring  a  cardinal's  hat» 
by  which  he' fancied  he  fliould  prove  an  inllru- 
ment  of  great  reformation  in  the  church.  Ac- 
cordingly he  returned  to  Rome  in  16%%*  recanted 
his  errors,  and  was  at  firll  well  received  ;  but  be 
afterwards  wrote  letters  to  England,  repenting  bis 
recantation ;  which  being  intercepted,  he  was  im« 
prifoned  by  Pope  Urban  VIIL  and  died  in  1625. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  firft  philofophical  expla- 
nation of  ^he  rainbow,  which  before  his  time  was 
accounted  a  prodigy. 

(i 0  DOMINIUM,  in  civi^  law,  See  Domini- 
on, J  a. 

{2)  Dominium  directum,'  in  Scots  law,  the 
right  which  a  fupcrior  retains  in  his  lands,  not- 
withHanding  the  feudal  grant  to  his  vaflal.  See 
Law.  *  \      ,  . 

(3  J  Dominium  eminens,  in  Scots  law,  that 
power  which  the  ftate  or  fovereigu  has  ever  pri- 
vate property,  by  which  the  proprietor  may  be 
compelled  iq  fell  it  for  an  adequate  price  where 
public  utility  jTequires. 

(40  Dominium  utile,  in  Scots  law,  the  right 
which  the  vaflal  acquires  in  the  lands  by  the  feu- 
dal grant  from  his  f\iperior. 

DOMINUS,  iLat.  i.  e.  a  lord  or  mafter,!  a  title 
anciently  prefixed  to  a  name,  ufually  to  denote 
the  ^rion  either  a  knight  or  a  clergyman.  The 
title  was  fometimes  alfo  given  to  a  gentleman  not 
dubbed ;  efpecially  if  he  were  lora  of  a  manor. 
See  DoM,  {  i ;  Don,  N"  i,  a  ;  Gemtlbman,  and 
Sire.  In  Holland,  the  title  dominas  was  retain- 
ed, (at  leaft  till  the  revolution  in  r 795,). to  diftin- 
guilh.  a  minifter  of  the  reformed  church. 

DOMITIAN,  the  Roman  emperor,  fon  to  Vet 
pafian,  was  the  laft,  and  one  of  the  worft  of  the 
12  Cxfars.    See  Rome. 

DOMITROUSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
vemment  of  Orel,  40  miles  SW.  of  Orel,  and  4S4 
SSE.  of  Peterfburgh. 

DOMITZ,  a  town  and  fortrefsof  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Mecl- 
lenburg,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Elbe  and  Elda,  34  «• 
S.  of  Schwerin.    Lon.  11.  41.  E.    Lat.  sh  i5-  N. 

DOMMAIONE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  d^ 
partment  of  Ille  and  Vilaijie,  and  ci-devant  pro- 
vince of  Bretagne,  7  miles  SW.  of  Vitre. 

DOMMALAIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ille  and  Vilaine,  3  m.  N.  of  Guerchc. 

DOMMART,  a  town  of  France,  iff  the  depart- 
ment of  Somme,  la  miles  NW.  of  Amiens. 

DOMME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Dot-dogne,  6  miles  S.  of  Sarlat. 

(i.)  DOMMEt,  a  river  of  Holland,  which  rifej 
about  the  borders  of  the.  ci-devant  bifhopric  of 
Liege,  then  runs  N.  through  the  late  province  of 
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Brabant)  and,  palling  by  Bois-le-duc 

Meufe,  and  forms  with  that  rivei  and  the  Waal, 

the  Ifland  of  Bonnmel. 

(4.)  DoMMEL  AND  8cHELi>T,  onc  of  the  dc- 
pattments  of  the  late  Batavian  republic,  formed 
out  of  the  ci-devant  province  of  Dutch  Brabant. 
Hcrzogenbufch  is  the  chief  city. 

DOMMITSCH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  and  margraviatc  of  Meiflen, 
3S  miles  NW .  of  Meifien. 

DOMNAU,  a  town  of  PruflSa,  in  the  province 
of  Katangen,  19  miles  SSE.  of  Konigfberg. 

DOMO-D'OSCELA,         ^a  town   of   Pied- 

DOMO-D'OSCELLO,  orfmonf,  intheci-dc- 

DOMO-D'OSSOLA,  )  tant  duchy  of  Mi- 
Ian,  SW.  of  Lake  Maggiore.  It  is  feat cd  on  the 
Tofa,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  has  a  fort ;  5 1 
miles  N  W.  ot  Milan,  ^nd  70  NW.  of  Turin.  Lou. 
«.  25.  E.  Lat.  46.  a.  N. 

DOMPAIRE,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in 
"the  dep;irtment  of  Vofges;  9  miles  WNW.  of  Epi- 
nal.  It  was  anciently  the  chief  refidence  of  >  the 
kings  of  Auftrafia,  and  dukes  of  Lorrain. 

(6;)  DOiMPIERRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
4fepartment  of  AlKer,  14  miles  ESE.  of  Moulins. 

(s.)DoMFiERRB,  a  town  of  France,  in  the'de- 
partment  of  the  Lower  Charente,  6  miles  £S£.  of 
Saintes. 

DOMREMY,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  de- 
-partment  of  the  Meufe,  and  diftiid  of  Commer- 
cy ;  famous  for  being  the  birth  place  of  the  cele- 
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joins  the  ilream  to  St  Demetri  and  Roftof,  where  the  fri- 
gates for  the  fea  of  Azof  are  chiefly  conftruAed. 
The  navigation  of  the  Don,  Mr  Cox,  obferves, 
may  polfibly  hereafter  be  rendered  highly  valuably, 
by  conveying  to  the  Black  Sea  the  iron  of  Siberia, 
the  Chinefe  goods,  and  the  Perfian  merchandize : 
which  latter  commodities,  as  well  as  theprodm^lt 
of  India,  formerly  found  their  way  iiito  Europe 
through  this  fame  channel. 

(5.)  Don,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeen fli ire, 
which  rifes  about  4  miles  N.  of  the  Caflle  of  Brae- 
Mar;  runs  along  the  whole  N.  boundary  <>f  the 
panlh,  and  through  the  diftrift  of  A l ford  ;  fo 
named  from  the  river  bemg  almoft  All  ford^  or 
every  where  fordable,(when  not  fwelled  by  floods,) 
in  that  part  of  its  cotirfe ;  afterwards  joins  the 
Ury  at  Inverury,  and  falls  into  the  Britifti  Ocean 
at  New  Aberdeen,  within  1  miles  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Dee.  It  has  been  long  famous  for  its  f<ilmon 
filhery.  (See  Nenv  Abbrdeew.)  A  fpace  of  with- 
in 300  yards  of  this  river  has*  in  one  year  pro- 
duced fifh  to  the  amount  of  loool. 

(6.'  Don,  a  hill  of  Ireland,  in  Waterford. 

•  To  Don.  v.  a,  [To  do  on,]  To  put  on  ;  to  in* 
▼eft  with  5  the  contrary  to  J-j^.    Obfolete. — 
The  purple  morning  left  her  crimfon  bed. 

And  don^d  her  robes  of  pure  rermiJion  hue. 

Fairfax^ 

DONAGHADEE,  a  fea  port  town  of  Ireland, 
feated  on  the  E.  eoaft,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
Ulfter ;  xi  miles  W.  of  Port  Patrick  in  Scotland, 


farated  Joan  D*Arc,  commonly  called  the  Maid  of  where  4 'elegant  packet  boats  are  eftablifbed,  for 


Orltjtht.    It  is  to^  iBile»  E.  of  Bar-le-duc. 

DOMR1ANKA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  go- 
Kmment  of  Perm,  40  miles  N.  of  Permir 

DOMUS  CoMSERTORUM,  the  ancient  name  of 
the  boufe  where  the  rollsare  kept  inChancery'Lanc. 

(i.)*DON.  «./.  [</«»iin«j,  Lat.]  The  Spanish 
title  for  a  gentleman ;  as,  Don  Quixote.  It  is  with 
iw  ufeJ  lodicroufly. — 

To  the  great  donj  of  wit, 

Phoebus  gives  them  full  privilege  alone, 

To  damn  all  others,  and  cry  up  their  own.  I>ryd. 

(4.)  Dow,  See  Dom,  N»  i.  This  title  was  firft 
given  to  Pelayo,  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury. In  Portugal  no  perfon  can  aflume  the  title 
of  don  without  the  permiffion  of  the  fovereign,  as 
It  is  reckoned  a  mark  of  honour  and  nobility.  In 
France  it  was  formerly  ufed  among  the  religions. 

(3.)  Don,  in  geography,  a  river  of  England,  in 
Yorkfliire,  which  falls  into  the  Aire,  near  Snaith. 

(4.)  0ON,  »  river  of  Ruffia,  anciently  callecl 
Tanais,  which  takes  its  rife  firom  the  fmall  lake 
of  St  John,  near  Tula,  in  the  government  of  Mof- 
cow,  and  palling  through  part  of  the  province  of 
Voronetz,  a  fmall  portion  of  the  Ukraina  Slobod-  • 
ikaia,  and  the  whole  province  of  Azof,  divides 
itfelf  near  Tcherkalk  into  3  ftreams,  and  falls  in 
thele  feparate  branches  into  the  fea  of  Azof.  Tht 
river  has  fo  many  wiAdings,  is  in  many  parts  fo 
Ihallow,  and  aboundr  with  fuch  numerous  (hoals, 
as  to  be  fcarcely  navigable,  excepting  in  the  fpring, 
upon  the  melting  of  the  fnows;  and  its  mouth  is 
alfo  fo  choaked  up  with  fand,  that  only  flat-bot* 
tomed  veflels  can  pals  into  the  fea  of  Azof,  at  any 
other  feafoQ.  The  banks  of  the  Don,  and  the  ri- 
vulets which  fell  into  it,  are  clothed  with  large^ 
tnfts  of  forefty  whpfe  timber  is  floaty  down  the 


conveying  the  mail  and  paflengers  acrofa  the  N. 
Channel.    It  is  15  miles  E'.  of  Belfaft,  44  NE.  of 
Down- Patrick,  and  94  of  Dublin.    It  is  remark- 
able, that  though  Donaghadee  is  almoft  dire^ly 
oppofite  to  Port  Patrick,   yet  the  fea  ebbs  and 
flows  near  an  hour  fooner  at  the  former  than  at 
the  latter.    Lon.  5.  40.  W.  Lat.  54.  45-  N. ' 
DONAGHADY,  a  town  in  Tyrone,  Ireland.  • 
DONAGHCLONEY,  the  name  of  two  towns 
of  Ireland,  in  the  counties  of  Armagh  and  Down. 
(i.)DONAGHMORE;  a  river  in  Meath,  Ire- 
land. 

(4—8.)  Don  AG H  MORE,  the  name  of  7  villages 
in  Ireland :  viz.  i.  in  Armagh  :  a.  in  Cork  :  3.  in 
Down :  4.  in  Meath :  5.  in  Queen's  County  :  6.  in 
Tyrone,  near  Dungannon  :  and,  7.  in  Wateiford. 
DONAGHY,  a  town  in  Fermanagh,  Ireland. 
DONAIECZ,  a  river  of  Poland,  which  runs 
into  the  Viftula,  25  miles  below  Cracow. 

DONALD,  the  name  of  eight  kings  of  Scot- 
land.   See  Scotland.. 

DONARD,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Wicklow. 
pONARIA,  among  the  ancients,  in  its  primary 
•  fighification,  was  taken  for  the  places  where  the 
oblations  offered  to  the  gods  •wer&kepf;  but  af- 
terwards was  ufed  to  denote  the  offerings  them- 
fdves;  and  fometimes,  improperly,  the  temples. 

♦  DONARY.  n.  /.  [donariumy  Latin.]  -A  thing 
given  to  (kcred  ufes. 
DONASSE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Clare. 
DONAT,  or  St  Donat,  a  fort  of  Holland,  in 
the  department  df  the  Meufe,  and  ci-devant  pro- 
vince of  Dutch  Flanders,  W.  of  Sluys,  which  it 
commands. 

DONATIA,  in  botany :  Agenusofthetrigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants. 

^       Hbh»  jOogTe  Th<> 
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The  calyx  is  a  triphyllousperianthium,  with  fliort  by  the  ele^Sion  6f  two  bifhops,  in  'tfw  room  (Jf 

fubulated  leaves  ftanding  at  a  dftance  from  one  Parmenian,  the  fucceifor  of  Donatus.    One  patty 

jpinother.    The  corolla  has  from  8  to  lo  petals  of  e1e<^ed  Primian,  and  were  calied  Primianists, 

pn  oblong  linear  ihapc,  twice  ai$  long  as  the  calyx,  and  another  Maximian,.  and  w^ere  called  Maxi- 

The  Jlamini   are   three  fubiilated  iilaments  the  munists.    Their  decline  was  alfo  precipitated 

length  of  the  calyx  ;  the  antherae  roundiAi,  didy-  by  the  zealous  oppofition  of  St  Aoguftin*  and  by 

jnpus,  and  two  lobcd  at  fhe  bafe.  the  violent  meafures  purfued   againft  them,  by 

('}.)  *  DONATION. «./.  [donathf  Lat-l  i.  The  Honoriua,  at  the  folicitation  of  two  councils  held 


fj(fl  of  giving  any  thing;  the  a<fl  of  beftowing. — 
After  donation  there  is  an  abfolute  change  and  alie- 
nation made  of  the  property  of  the  thing  given  ; 
^l>ich,  being  fo  ^iien4te4>  ^  man  has  no  more  to 
do  with  it  than  with  a  thing  bought  with  ano- 
ther's nioney.  South,  «.  The  grant  by  which  any 
jhing  is  given  or  conferred. — Howfoever  the  letter 
of  that  donation  may  be  unregarded  by  men,  yet 
)he  fenfe  thereof  is  fo  imprinted  in  their  hearts,  as 
jf  every  one  laid  claim  for  himfiilf  unto  that  which 
l^'as  conferred  upon  all.  Raleigh'^j  ^f^y^- — 

The  kingdoms  of  the  worldto  thee  were  giv'n. 

Permitted  rather,  and  by  thee  ufnrp'd  : 

Other  d<mation  none  thou  can- ft  produce.  Milt. 

(3.)  A  Donation,  in  law,  to  be  valid  and  com- 
plete, fuppofeis  a  capacity  both  in  the  donor  and 
the  donee ;  and  requires  confent,  acceptance,  and 
jde  ivery. 

(1.)  Doif  AriON  MORTIS  CAUSA,  in  law,  a  dtf- 


at  Carthage ;  the  one  in  404,  and  the  other  id  411* 
Many  of  tfiem  were  fined,  their  bifhops  were  ba- 
niihed,  and  fome  put  to  death.  This  fedt  revived 
and  multiplied  under  tlj€  protedion  of  the  Van» 
dais,  who  invaded  Africa»  in  427>  and  tookpof- 
feflion  of  this  province;  but  it  lunk  again  under 
new  feverities,  when  their  empire  was  overtoroed 
in  5.14.  N^verthelcffs,  they  remained  in  a  fepaV 
rate  body  till  the  clofe  of  this  century,  when  Gre- 
gory, the  Rom/tn  pontiff,  ufed  various  methodi 
for  fuppreifing  them;  his  zeal  fticceeded,  and 
there  are  few  traces  to  be  found  of  tkv^  Donatifts 
after  this  period.  They  were  diftmguiihed  by  o. 
ther  appefiationi! ;  as  Montenfes^  Campittiy  Rupiiet9 
Sec*  They  held  three  councils,  one  at  Ciru  in 
Numidia,  ^md  two  at, Carthage.  The  errors  of 
the  Donatifts  were,  i.  That  bafptifm*  conferred 
out  of  the  church,  that  is,  out  of  their  fecV,  wai 
nuH  ;  and  according ly.ihey  rebaptized  tbofe  wIm) 


poiilion  of  property  made  by  a  perfon  in  his  Ipft    joined  their  party  from  other  churches,  and  re- 


ficknef^,  who  apprehending'  his  diiTblution  irear 
delivers,  pr  caufcs  to  bjj  delivered  to  another,  thp 
polieffion  of  any  perfcjnal  gtxids,  to  keep  in  cafe 
pf  his  deceafe..  If  the  doni>f  dies,  this  gift  needs 
i)Ot  the  copfent  of  his  executor  ;  but  it  fhiill  not 
prevail  .againft  creditors^  and  it  is  accom.pai>ied 
Svith  this  implied  trpft,  that,  if  the  donor  lives. 


ordained  their  mfoifters.  a.  That  tJt^ir's  was  th« 
only  true,  pure,  and  hgJy  tburch  1  (ao  error  com- 
mon to  bigots  of  «|U  dfiiominations ;)  all  the  reft 
of  the  chviTches  Ihey  held  as.  proftttute,  and  failtfU. 
Don  A  TV  $  ieems:  likewife ,  Jto  have  given  into  lbs 
do'itrine  of  the  Arians,  with  whom  he  was  d<rfcly 
allied ;   and,  accordingly,  St  Epiphanius,  Tbeo- 


^hc  property  flia  11  revert-  ^o-  hrmfelf,  being  -only    doret,  and  fome  others,  ^iccufed  the  Donatifts  of 


given  in  prolpe»St  of  death,  or  mortis  canja.  This 
xne|hod  of  donation  feems  to  hay^  been  conveyed 
to  us  from  tfTc  civil  lawyergi  who  bqrrowed  it 
from  tjie  C5 reeks*  .      ' 

DONATISTS,  ai)clcnt  fcbifmatics  in  Africa, 
fo  denominated  from  their  leader  Donatu.s.  Th^y 
had  their  origin,  A»  D-  3ii»  when,  in  thp  room 
of  JVfenfiirius,  who  died  in  that  year  on  his  rctui'n 
to  Home,  Caecilian  was  ele^ed  biftiop  of  Carthage, 
and  confecratcd  without  the  concurrence  pf  the 
!Numidian   bilhopg,   by   thofe  of  Africa  alone; 


Arianifm ;  and  it  is  probable*  tbgit  the  cbaitie  fvM 
well  founded,  btcaufe  they  were:  patroniied  by 
the  Vandals,  who  were  of  tUcfe  femiments.  But 
St  Augu ft  ine  ( Ep,  1 8 j .  to  count  Boni/her^  ^  tttr*  69.) 
affirms,  that  thi:Bonatiil|,  in  this  poiot^  keptcto 
of  the  grrorS  of  their  leader. 

(i.)  *  DONATiVE.  «./.  Idcmaiff,  Pr.  frt)m 
donatuj,  Lat.]  .1.  A  gift ;  a  largefs;  a  prefent; 
a  doleof.rnoney  diftributed.— The  Roman  em- 
peror's cuftom  was,  at  certain  folemn  times,  to 
beftovv  on  liis  foldiers  a  donaTrtfe^  which  doMtivf 


>vhon:>  the  people  refuied  to  acknowledge,  and  to    they  received,  wearing  garlahds  upon  their  hcade. 


y*hom  the/oppofed  Majorinus;  who,  accordingly, 
w.iB  ordained  by  Dqnatus  biihop  of  Caf«  Nigrae. 
i'hry  Were  repeatedly  condemned, .  in  different 
councils  held  at  Rome  and  Aries :  and  particubi  ly 
$n  one  at  MiFan,  in  316,  befor^g  Conftantine.the 
pr^at,  whp  deprived  them  of  their  churches,  ba- 
l^illied' their  biihops,  and  puniftied  (otn^  of  them 
wah  death.  Their  ^aufe  was  efpoufed  by  arfb- 
|her  ponatus,r  called  tb«  j^rtf^z/,  the  principal  billiop 
oi'  th'tt  re<St,  whO)  W'ivh  numbers  of  his  foUpwtrs, 


Hodker.—Tbt'Y  were  entertained  with  public  fhevs 
and  donatiivjt  to  make  them  more  eafily  dij^cft 
their  k>A  liberty.  Drjfden.  1.  lip  law.]  A  bcnfr- 
fice  merely  given  and  collated  by  the  patron  to  1 
man,  without  either  prefentation  tQ'the  ordioar^i 
or  iTiHitotiofj  by  the  ordinary^  or  indudion  by  ki* 
orders.  CVw^/.— 

Never  did  ftecple  carry  donbte  truer; 
His  i>  the  donotrvet  and  mine  the  cure.   CfcW« 
(2.)  Donative,  in  the  capon  law.     See^f. 
d^f.  %,     If  shapcl*  founded  by  laymen  ^  not  ap- 
proved by  the  diocefan,  i^nd,  as  H  is  caBed  ^• 
riiwiitTiff!^  they  are  not  accounted  'proper  bene- 


V  lis  e^wiied  by  ConitaBS,    Many  of  them  werepu- 
j\iti> -d  with grer*tr<.-^cjity,,  SceCi|?roKCf liiones. 

l!owever,   after  the  acccfTion  gf  Jn'ian,  iu  36^,      ^    ,        ,     ^  ,.    .      . 

Jhey  were  reflored  toihtrlr  former  lilKnrty.  Gra- .  fices,'  neither  can  they  be  conferred  by  thebifl>opi 
|ian,  in  377,  deprivgd  Uiem  of  tUeir  diu^cheii,  but  remain  to  the  pious  drfpoiition  of  the  hniiMj- 
an«l  prohibited  their. allemblies.  igut  nqtwith-  er^,  and  their  heirs,  .who  may  give  fuch  chapd^ 
A^nding  thefe  fevcriticR,  they  hacjl  a  veryconfider-  without  the  bifhop.  Qwin  obiertes,  that  iMc 
able  i:..mb*r  of  churches  towards  the  clofe  of  the*,  king  might  anciently  found  a  free  chapel,  andex- 
4th  ceiiniry;  till  ^h<^y  began  to  decline,  ©f>  oc-^  empt  it  from  thejurifdidtion  of  (h^  diocciaiii  10 
iount  of  a  fchifo)  araong*  themrdves,  ocqaficttjd-  may  he,  by  Itttcrs  pttenty  give  liberty  to  ac«n- 
'■^'•"  *'  J   ■  •: -:  .-•••■<.•.       Digitized  by  (google*  P9^ 
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fioA  peHbn  to  found  fuc^  a  chapeU  and  make  it 
dooatWe*  not  prefentable;   and  the  chaplain  or 
beoeficiary,  is  deprivable  by  the  fo\inder  or  his 
beir,  and  not  by  the  bifhop.    Donatives  are  wi.th- 
ia  the  ftatute  s^ainft  Hmony ;  and  if  they  have 
cure  of  fouls,  within  that  agaioft  pluralities.    If 
the  patron  of  a  donative  does  ,not  nocvinate  a 
derk,  there  can  be  no  Upfe  theieof,  unlefs  it  be 
fpeciaJly  provided  for  in  the  foundation ;  but  th^ 
tK*bop  may  compel  him  to  do.  it  by  fpiritual  cen- 
ibres.    But  if  it  be  angfDented  by  queen  Anne's 
boontyy  it  will  iapfe  like  oth^r  prefentative  livings. 
1  Geo.  I.  ^tat,  a.  cap.  la    The  ordinary  cannot 
Tiiit  a  donative^  and  therefore  it  is  free  from  pro* 
curatton»  aoil   the  incumbent  is  exempted  frbm 
attei^nce  at  v^litatrons.    All  biflioprics  ancient- 
ly were  dooative  by  the  king.    Where  a  biOiop 
Jus  the  gift  of  a  benefixrc^  it  is  properly  called  a 
dMiitiwf  becaufe  he  cannot  prefent  to  himfeif. 
(3.)  Don  a  t  I  ve,   )  in  antiquity,  was  properly  a 
DONATIVUM,  Vgift.made  to  the  Ibldicrs,  as 
€ONGiAR.iaM  was  to  the  p^i^ple.    The  Romans 
made  large  donatives,  t^  their  folders.    Julia  »Pisi» 
ivife  of  the  emperor  Sev^rus,  is  caUed  on  certain 
Inedala  maUr  ca/frorum;  becaufe  of  the  oar^  'ihe 
took  of  the  fo tdiery,  by  intecpofing  for  the  aug*- 
fuentatioD  of  .tbeir  donalive%  dec,    Salmaiius,  in 
Ut  Qotea  to  LampridiuB,  on  bi$  LJfo  of  Helhgaba^ 
inh  meocioiung  a  donative  that  emperor  gave  of 
thitt  pieces  of.. gold  ^r  head,  obfervea,  that  this 
ms  the  coaunon  and  legitim'ite  rate  of  a,  dona- 
tiw.    CaJhubon*  in  bis  notes  on  the  Lt/k  of  Pcr^ 
Imx  by  Capitol  in  us,  obfervcs,  that  Pcrtinaxmade 
apioaiife  of  a 000  denarii  to  each  foldier ;  which 
aoBOBots  to.  upwards  of  97!.  Herlii^g.    The  fanr>e 
antiior  writes,  tliat  the  legal  donative  wa8.aoiOop 
iJcnarii';  and  that  it  was  npt  cnftomary  to.  give 
lefi,  efpecially  to  the  praetoifian  foldiers ;  that  the 
cmntions  had  double,  and  the  tribunes,   &c. 
more  m  proportion. 

DONATORY,  in  Scots  few,  that  perfon  to 
whom  the  king  beilows  Iws  right  to  any  forteitui»e 
that  has  fallen  to  the  crown. 
.(i.)DONATUS,  -ffiUius,  a  famous,  gramma- 
liaoi  who  lived  at  Rome^  about  h,  D.  354.  He 
wascneof  St..  Jerome's  ciaftcrs;  and  compofed 
««nineutaries  on  Terence  and  Virgil,  which  are 
efteemed. 
(».)  DoNATus,  a  fchifm^^tic  bifhop  of  Carthage, 


DONAVESCHING£N,.  or  DowESCttiHOEN; 
a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  .of  Suabia»  fitu*- 
ated  in  th^  Black  Foreft,  where  the  prince  of  Fur- 
ftenberg  has  a  palace,  near  which  is  a  fpring,  faid 
to  be  the  fource  of  the  Danube,  13  miles  KNVV. 
of  SchaflThaufen,  and  13  W.  of  Duttfrngeiiv 

DONAVITZ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  16  nrfles 
fJNW,  of  Palotza.  .       - 

DONAUSTAUFF*  otDomstauFi  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria»  and  bishop- 
ric of  Ratifbon>  on  the  Danube,  6  miles  E.  of 
Ratilbon. 

DONA  WERT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  iti 
the  circle  of  Bavaria  on  the  frontiers  of  Suabia. 
It  has  been  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times  in  the 
wars  ot*  Germany ;  and  was  formerly  an  imperial 
city,,  but  at  prefent  is  fubjc»Sl  to  the  duke  of  B»» 
va»ia.  It  has  a  bridge  over  the  Danube;  and  lies 
^o  nMdes  W.  pf  IngoU^adt,  and  18  N.  of  Augft^ 
burg.    Loo.  I  J.  5.  E.  Lat..48  5a.  N, 

DONAX,  a  genus  of  infeds  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vermes,  teftacei.  It  j$  an*  antnial  of  the 
.oyfter*Jnd  ;  andthie  fbell  has  two  calves,  with  a 
jreryobtufe  margin*  in  the  forepart.  There  are 
,10  fpccies,  prinfiipaUyjdiftirguiihed  by  tlnefigure 
of  their  fhells.  iSee  iVo/r  CIX.^*  3- 
f  DONCASTER„  an, ancient,  large-and  pop«w 
lous  town,  in  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkftibe,  feat*- 
ed  on  the  Don^  with  a  cajtle,  whefKe  its  nanve. 
About  A.  D.  760  it  was  burnt  down  by  lightning. 
It  is  incorporated,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  6  aklermfen;  and«4  counpiUprs.  It  has 
two  fair.',  5  April,  and  5  Aug,  with  a  market  oii 
Monday  ;  and  carries  on  manufadures  of  vefls^ 
♦pctticoaU,  ftockinga,  gloves,  &c.  It  has  two 
bridges  over  the«Don»  with  a  high  caufeway  be- 
yond thctii,  the  river  being  apt,  to  overflow  its 
bank.  It  has  alfo  the  relics  of  arn  old  Ronaan  road, 
.and  lies  37  miles  S.  of  York,  and  i6o  N.'  by  W. 
of  London.    Lon.  f.ia.  W.  Lat.  53*  33.  N. 

DONCHERRY,  or  >  a  fortified  town  of  France, 

.     DONCHERY,  J  in  the  department  of  Ar- 

.dennes,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Champagne, 

feated  on  the  Meufe,  3  miles  from  Sedan.     It  has 

.an  woollen  manufacture.    Lon.  5.  ft.  £.   Lat.  49. 

.  DON  CHRISTOPHER'S  Cove,  a  cove  00  the 
N.  coaft  of  Jamaica,  between  St  Anne's  bay  and 
Mammee  bay ;   memorable  for  having  afforded 


founder  of  the  fedt  of  Donatists.    His  follow-  -  Ihelter  to  the  great  difcoverer  of  America,  during 
^  f«rore  by  him,  and  hoAoured  him  like  a  god. 
K  died  about  3«8. 

(3O  DoNATUs,  another  biihop  of  the  Dona- 
Tirps. 

U) DoMATus,  Jeiiom,  a  learned  and  noble  Ve- 
^ian,  who  flouriihed  in  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
^.  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  i6th.  He 
*^  very  uieful  to  his  country,  as  a  commander, 
»  well  as  a  negociator,  and  procured  its  recon- 
JJ«n»entwith  pope  Julius  II,  He  wrote  many 
^«f  which  remain  in  MS. ;  befides.  a  tranfla- 
°^  of  Alexander  Jfbrod'uem  de  Animoy  which 
^«  ptibliflied.  His  letters  are  well  written.  He 
Jied  of  a  fever  at  Rome  juft  as  he  had  completed 
Ott  negociatiop  with  Julius. 


a  ftorm  in  1503.  The  old  town  of  SeviHa  de  Nur 
eva,  was  built  on  it.  Lon.  7 7.  j .  W.  Lat.  1 8. 5  8.  N, 

DONDANGA,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Comr- 
-  land,  24  miles  N£.  of  Piltyn. 

DONDO,  a  (hrub  of  Congo,  which  ferves  for 
cinnamon. 

DONDON.  a  fettlement  in  Hifpaniola,  9  miles 
NW.  of  St  Raphael,  and  39  E.  by  N.  of  Gonaives. 

(  I.)  *  DONE,  part.pajf.  of  the  verb  To  do.-^ 
Another  like  fair  tree  eke  grew  thereby. 

Whereof  who  fo  did  eat,  eftfoons  did  know 

Both  good  and  evil:  O  mournful  memoiy; 

That  tree,  though  one  man's  fault,  hath  done 


us  all  to  dye.  Speufcr. 

(1-)  *  Done,  a  kind  of  interjcSion.  f   The  word 

J.*  ^^  John  son  feems  here  to  hanye  made  an  unnecejfary  difiindiorij  ftvhere  there  U  no  reol  difference* 
t''^«K«Mfl//rj/5'j/7p2aticiple  paffive— «<rTrr^i^  interjection.    In  tefes  of  fwagerj^  lohcn  it  is  pro- 
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ty  which  a  wager  is  concluded ;  when  a  wager 
is  offered)  he  that  accepts  it  fays  done. — 

Done  .•  the  wager  ?  '    Shah 

One  thing,  fweet  heart,  I  will  alk ; 
Take  me  for  a  new  faihion'd  nnaik. 
— Dfte  :  but  my  bargain  (hall  be  this, 
1*11  throw  my  mafk  off  when  I  kifs.  Cleo'veland, 
— *Twas  done  and  done^  and  the  fox,  by  confent, 
was  to  be  the  judge.  VE/trange. 

DONEK,  »./.  in  law.  See  Donor,  §  «. 
(i.)  DONEGAL,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Uifter,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lon. 
donderry,  and  Tyrone ;  on  the  S.  by  Fermanagh 
and  the  bay,  (N®  9.)  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  by 
the  ocean.  It  is  generally  reckoned  68  miles  long, 
and  44  broad,  but  the  rev.  MrCrutlwell,  (io  his 
Univer/al  Ga%etteer%  makes  it  70  in  length,  and 
only  from  10  to  30  in  breadth.  He  (tatee  its  po^ 
pulation  at  140,000  fouis,  and  the  number  of 
houfcs  at  239530.  It  contains  4a  pariftics>  and 
lias  many  excellent  harboius.  The  furface  is  ge- 
nerally rugged  and  mountainous  \  in  Tome  places 
jnarihy,  interfpcrfed  with  feteral  rich  valley*^ 
The  principal  to.wn8areDoNCGA£,(N^  2.)  Bally- 
ihannon,  KHlil^egs,  Lifford,  and  St  Johnftown, 
which  fent  two  members  each  to  the  liift  parlit>> 
•mcnti  befidcs  two  from  the  county.  The  linen 
trade  carried  on  in  this  county,  was  cflimated  be- 
fore the  late  civil  commotions,  at  15,000!. 
,  (2.)  Donegal,  the  capita!  of  the  county  (N^ 
I.)  is  fcated  on  the  bay,  (>!<>  9.)  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elk;  10  miles  N.  of  Ballylhannon,  and  iik 
NW.  of  Dublin.  Lon.  8.  30*  W.  Lat.  54.  42*  N. 
(3— 8.)  Donegal,  the  name  of  3  towns,  and 
^  townftiips  in  Pennfylvania ;  in  the  counties  qf 
Lancafter,  Wafhingtoh,  and  Weftmoreland. 

(9.)  Donegal,  bay  op,  a  large  bay  of  the 
Atlantic,  on  the  W.  coa/t  of  Ireland. 
.  DONERAIL,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  Cork, 
feated  on  the  Awbeg«  near  fome  quarries  of  beau- 
tiful variegated  marble.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  It  is  19  miles  NE.  of  Cork,  26  S. 
of  Limerick,  and  113  SW.  of  Dublin.  Lon.  4. 
^5.  W.  Lat.  5«.  5.  N. 

DONESCHINGEN.   See  Donaveschingen. 

DONET,  Lower,  )  Two  villages,  S.  of  War- 

DoNET,  Upper,     )dourC&ftle,  Wiltihire. 

DONETSK,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  which  rifes  near 

Bielgorod^  in  the  government  of  Kurik,  and  runs 

jnto  the  Don,  near  Kotchetovfkaia,  in  the  country 

oftheCoflacks. 

.  DONETZK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govem- 
meut  of  J^katerinodau,  on  the  river  Donetz,  140 
miles  E.  of  EkaterinolLau.  Lon.  56.  1$*  £.  of  Fer- 
ro.  Lat.  4^*  30.  ^. 

DONGALA,  Dangala,  Dancala,  or  Dan- 
col  a,  a  town  of  Afiica,  in  Nubia,  feated  on  the 
£;  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  ftreets  are  iaid  to  be 
half  deferted,  being  filled  up  with  fand  brought 
down  by  the  waters  from  the  mountains*  The 
caille  is  large  but  not  ftrong.  Dongala  is  150 
miles  N.  of  Sennar,  and  690  S.  of  Cairo.  Lon«  30. 
^$,  E.  Lat.  2x.  o.  N. 

DONGES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine,  21  iniles  WNW.  of 
Nantes. 
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DON-HILL,  a  town  in  Waterford,  Ireland. 
( I.)  DONJON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Allicr,  24  miles  SE.  of  Moulins.  Loo. 
2f«  2S.  E.  Lat.  46.  2j.  N. 

(2.)  *  Donjon,  ruf,  [now  corrupted  to  dim- 
geon^  from  domniwiwn^  low  Latin,  according  to 
Menage.]    The  bigheft  atid  ftrongeft  tower  of  the 
caltle,  in  which  prifoners  were  kept ;  as  in  C&»> 
cer.    It  is  now  ufed  of  fubterraneous  prifons^— 
The  grete  toure,  that  was  fo  thicke  and  ftroogi 
Which  of  the  caftle  was  the  chief  domgeont 
Where  in  the  knightes  were  in  prifon,  • 
Was  evin  joynant  to  the  garden-wall, 

Ther  as  this  £me>y  had  her  playeing.  Oimc. 
DONKESWICK,  a  town  near  Doncafter. 
DONKOU,  a  towrn  of  Ruffia,  in  Ac  govern. 
Blent  of  Riazan,  fituated  near  the  fource  of  the 
Don,  60  miles  8.  of  Riazan,  and  480  SSE.  of  Fe* 
teWburg. 
jDONMORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Galway. 
DONNE,  John,    D.  D.  a  poet  and  divine 
of  the  17th  century.    His  parents  wwe  of  the 
Rofniih  religion,  and  ufcd  their  utmoft  efforts  to 
keep  him  firm  to  it  5  bat  his  early  examination  of 
the  controvci^Ty  between  the  church  of  Rome  and 
the  ProteftantSy  at  laft  determined  him  to  choofc 
the  latter.    lie  travelled  into  Italy  and  Spain; 
^here  he  wade  many  ufeful  obfervations,  and 
•learned  their  languages  to  perfeaion.    Soon  after 
Ms   return  to  England,    Sir  Tbomas  Egortoo, 
keeper  of  the  great  feal,  appointed  him  hjifecre- 
-tary;    in  which  poft  he  continued  five  yeart. 
Marrying  privately  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
•George  Moore,  then  chancellor  of  the  gattcr,  he 
was  difmifled  from  his  place,  and  thrown  into 
prifon.    But  he  was  reconciled  to  Sir  George  by 
the  good  offices  of  Sb*  Franci*  Wolley.    In  161s, 
he  accompanied  Sir  "Robert  Drury  to  jparis.   Du- 
ring this  time,  many  of  the  nobility  folicitcdthe 
king  for  fome  fecular  employment  for  him.   But 
K.  James  who  took  pleafure  in  his  conveifitkm, 
had  engaged  him  in  writing  his  Pfeudo-Martnh 
printed  at  London  in  1610;  and  was  fo  higfcly 
pleafed  vnth  that  work,  that,  in  i6i4»  he  pre- 
vailed  with  him  to  enter  into  holy  otdcrsj  ^ 
pointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  procurw 
him  the  degree  of  D.  D,  from  the  univicrfiti^a 
Oxford.    In  1 6 19,  he  attended  the  earl  of  I>oi> 
cafter  in  his  embafly  into  Germany.    In  1611,  M 
was  made  dean  of  St  Paul's:  and  vicar  of  8t 
Dunftan,  in  London;  the  advowfon  of  it  hajn^ 
been  given  to  him  long  before  by  Richard  carl  w 
Dorfet.    By  th^e  and  other  preferments,  he  was 
enabled  to  be  chariUble  to  the  poor,  kind  to  Ito 
friends,  and  to  make  good  provifion  for  his  chil- 
dren.   He  wrote,  befides  the  above,  i.  DevotW 
upon  emergent  occafions,    a.  The  Ancient  HJ 
tory  of  the  Septuagint>  tranflated  from  the  Greek 
of  Arifteus,  in  4to.    3.  Three  volumes  of  fcr- 
mons,  folio.    4.  A  confiderable  number  of  poems: 
and  other  works.    He  died  in  1631;  «»d  ^^"^ 
terred  in  St  Paul's  cathedral,  where  a  mono- 
ment  was  ereded  to  his  memory.    His  *^^* 
iliow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wit  and  fcani- 
ing ;  but  his  chief  talent  lay  m  fathe;  though  « 
favours  more  of  the  coarfe  ftile  of  Juvenal,  \m 


flounced  alone^  ibe  npmimifivf  ani  verk  (it  is)  ^re  exidnntij  underjood^  though  omitiid  by  '^S^  ^ 
bre^itfs/a^e. 
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«{  to  go(^  humour  of  Horace.  He  had  a  pro* 
digious  richnefs  of  fancy,  but  his  tboughta  were 
much  dcbafed  by  his  ver^cation.  He  was,  iiow- 
em,  highly  celebrated  by  all  the  great  men  6f 
that  age. 

DONNEMARIE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
(iepartment  of  Sei^  and  Mame^  9  miles  SW.  of 
Provins. 

DONNERSMARK,  Csotortokhely,  or 
Stwartek,  a  town  of  Hungary^  7  miles  IWW. 
ofKapfdorf. 

(i.)  DONNINOTQN,  or  Dunnington,  a 
town  of  Eaglandy  in-  the  county  of  Lincoln^  with 
a  good  trade  in  hemp,  and  hemp-ieed^  and  a  port 
for  barges,  by  which  goods  are  conveyed  to  BoP 
ton  and4be  Wa(hes«  It  has  a  weekly  market  on 
Saturday;  and  is  11  mile»  WSW.  of  Bofton^  and' 
110.N.  of  London. 

(1—4.)  OoNNiNGTON,  the  name  of  3  £ngh'ih 
irUls^es^,  V^  the  counties  of  Oloucefter,  Northum- 
berland, and  Somerfet. 

DOXmOE,  a.  fmall  ifland  in  the  North  Tea, 
uar  the  coaft  of  Norway.    Lon.  19.  £.  of  Ferro. 
Lat  66.  5,  N. 
DONNYBROOK,  &  ^  Two  villages  in  Ireland, 
DONNYCARNEY,  >  a  miles  E.  of  Dublin. 
{ I.)  ♦  DONOR,  «./ [from  ^w,  Latin.]    A 
giTcr;  a  beflower;  one  who  gives  any  thing.— 
Litters  thick  befiege  the  dbnor^s  gate. 
And  beggine  lords  and 'teeming^  ladies  wait 
The  promis  d  dole.  Dryder^t  y«t;.' 

(t.)  Donor,   in  law,  the  perfon  who  gives' 
lands  or  tenements  to  another  in  tail,  &c.  as  he 
\D  whom  fuch  lands,  &:c.  are  given,  is  the  doneb. 
DONORE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  W.  Meath. 
DOKOUGH,  a  town  in  Fermanagh,  Ireland, 
DONSHAU  a  town  of  Egypt,  10  miles  NW. 
ofFoua. 

*  DONSHIP.  »./.  Lfrom  don.\    Quality  or  rank 
of  a  gentleman  or  knight. — 
Fm  none  of  thofe, 
Your  bofom-friends  you  fuppofe. 
But  Ralph  himfelf,  your  trufty  fquire, 
Wh'  has  dragg'd  your  donjiup  out  o'  th*  mire. 

Hudibras* 
(i.)  DONSKAIA,  a  fortrefs  of  Ruilia,  in  the 
country  of  the  CoITacks,  on  the  Don,  120  miles 
ENE.ofA2oph.   , 

(a.)  DoNSKAiA,  a  fortrefs  of  Rufiia,  in  the  go- 
TOnmcnt  of  Caucafus,  116  miles  WNW.  of  Eka- 
terinograd. 
DONYFORD,  a  village  in  Somerfetfhire. 
DONYLAND,  near  Colchefter,  Eflex. 
BONZATE,  or  Don  Y AT,  in  Somerfetftiire. 
DONZENAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Correze,  io§  miles  WSW.  of  TruUe. 

D0NZER£,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  Drome,  8  miles  S.  of  Montelimart. 

(1.)  DONZY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Nievre,  and  ci-djevant  territory  of 
Nivemois,  22  miles  N.  of  Nevers.  Lon.  3.  14.  E. 
Lat.  47-  aa.  N. 

(2 )  DoNZY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Rhone  and  Loire,  5  miles  E.  of 
Feurs. 
DOOAB,  or  Doab.    See  Doar. 
DOOBALLY,  a  village  in  Cavan,  Ireland. 
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DOOBOUNT,  a  lake  of  S.  Wales,  SSE.  of 
Chefterfield  Inlet,  about  65  m,  long  and  35  broad. 

•  DOODLE,  n.f.  [a  cant  word,  perhaps  cor- 
rupted from  do  littk^  FaintaTU.]  A  trifler  5  an  idler .-s 

*  DOOM.  «./.  [dimii  Saxon;  doemf  Dutch.} 
I.  Judicial  fentence;  judgment- 
He's  Bed,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do^ 

yield; 
And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  bn  their  necks,. 
Exped  your  highne&'  doom  of  life  or  death. 

Shakejpearcw' 
And  now,  without  redemption,  ail  mankind 
Muft  have  been  loft,  ad^udg'd  to  death  and  hell- 
By  doqm  fevere.  .  Milton^* 
%B .  The  great  and  final  j  udgmsnt  .— 

Search  Windibr  taftle,  elves,  within  and  out :: 
Strew  good  luck,  Ouphes,  on  every  facred» 

room, 
That  it  may  ftand  'till  the  perpetuaL^^bew.  5^^^.' 

3.  Condemnation ;  judicial  fentence.-*- 
Revoke  thy  down^ 

Or  whilft  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throatt 
I'll  tell  thee  thou  dp'ft  evH^  Sfiakefpeare.^ 

4.  Deteifnination  declared — 
If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  nfed,  .    . 

-«- Revoke  that  daofti  of  mercy;  for  'tis  CllfforiL* 

5.  The  ftate  to  which  one  is  deftined.** 
By  day  the  web  and  loom. 

And  bomely  houdiold*taik  ihall  be  her  doom. 

DrydtnU'lliad. 

6.  Ruin;  deftru6tion. — 
From  the  fame  foes^  at  laft,  both  felt  their 

doom%  ' 

And  the  fame  age  faw  learning  fall,,  and  Rome. 

Pope. 

♦  To  Doom.  v.  a.  \deman^  Sax.l     i.  To  judge, 
liim  through  malice  fall'n. 

Father  of  mercy  and  grace!  thou  didft  not 

doom 

So  ftridtlv,  but  much  more  to  pity  incline.  Milu 

%•  To  conaenm  to  any  punifhment ;  to  fentence. 

He  may  be  doomd  to  chains,  to  fhamc  to 

death. 

While  proud  Hippolitus  fhall  mount  his  throne. 

Smith.. 

3.  To  pronounce  condemnation  upon  any. — 
Mmos,  the  ftridt  inquifitor,  appears. 

And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  affenbrs,  hears  ; 
Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls, 
Abfolves  the  juft,  and  dootM  the  guilty  fouls. 

Dryjden's  JEru 

4.  To  command  judicially  or  authoritatively. — 
Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death  J 

And  Ihall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  flave  ? 

Shakefpeare^ 

5.  To  deitine;  to  command  by  uncontroulable 
authority. — 

Fate' and  the  gods»  by  their  fupreme  com- 
mand, 
Have  doomed  our  fhips  to  feek  the  Latian  land. 

Drifden^j  j£«. 

(i.)  *  DOOMSDAY,  n.f.  [doom  and  day.]     i. 

The  day  of  final  and  univerfal  judgment ;  the  lift, 

the  great  day. — They  may  fer\-e  for  any  theme, 

and  ne%'er  be  out  of  date  until  doom/day,  Broovn, 

Our  fouls,  not  yet  prepar'd  for  upper  light, 
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'  l^ill  doom/day  wander  in  the  (hades  of  night 
This  only  holiday  of  all  the  year, 
Wc  privilcg'd  in  funfhine  may  appear.  Dry  dm. 
4.  The  day  of  fentente  or  condensation-— 

All  fouls-day  is  my  body's  doom/day.      Shak, 

(i.)  •  Doomsday-book,  n  /  [doomfday  and 

hook  J     A  book  made  by  order  of  William  th^ 

Conqueror,  in  which  the  cftatcs  of  the  kingdom 

were  regiftered.— The  Danes  alfo  brought  in  a 

reckoning  of  money  by  ores,  per  orau  which  is 

mentioned  in  doomfday-book.  Camden, 

(3.)  DooMsuAY  BOOK.   See  Domesdav  Kook. 

(i.>DOON,  or-LocH  DooN,  anciently  called 

Dohn,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  6  miles  long,  in  the 

SE.  part  of  thediftridk  of  Kyle,  in  Ayrihme,  Therei 

is  an  ihand  in  it,  with  an  old  fort  called  BaUoch 

caftle. 

(1.)  DooN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  iflues 
from  Loch  Doon,  and  running  NW.  divides  the 
diftrid  of  Kyle  from  that  of  Carrick,  After  a 
coiirfe  of  various  meandering  for  14  miles,  it  falls 
into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  a  little  S.  of  Ayr.  It'a- 
bounds  with  falmon,  trouts,  pikes,  and  eels. 

(i.)  ♦DOOR.  »./•  W<''*»  ^*'^»  Saxon*,  dorrh^ 
Erfe.l  1.  The  gate  of  a  houfe ;  that  which  opens 
t<)  yield  entrance.  Door  is  ufed  of  houies,  and 
f^tti  of  cities,  or  publick  buildings,  except  in  the 
licence  of  poetry. — 

All  thx;  caftle  quaked  from  the  ground. 
And  every  d^or  of  free-will  open  Bew.  Vairy  ^ 
1*0  the  fame  end  men  fevVal  paths  may  tread. 
As  many  doon  into  one  temple  leid.     Dertbamp 
1.  In  familiar  language,  a  houfe ;  often  in  the  plu- 
ral, doorj.^-LsLy  one  piece  of  flefh  or  fi(h  in  the 
open'  air,  and  another  of  the  fame  kind  and  b'»g- 
nefs  within  doors.  Bacon,— Let  him  doubt  wbe* 
ther  his  clothes  be  Warm,  and  fo  gb  naked ;  whe- 
ther his  houfe  be  firm,  and  live  without  doors. 
Decaf  of  /'/Wy.— Martin's  oflRce  is  now  the  fecond 
door'wi  the  ftreet,  where  he  will  fee  Pamel.  Ar- 
buibmt.    3.  Entrance  ;  portal, — 

The  tender  blades  of  graft  appear,  '- 

And  buds,  that  yield  the  blaft  of  Eunw  fc.ir, 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe 
the  year.  Dryden. 

4.  PaflTage;   avenue;    means  of  approach.— The 
indifpeniable  neceftity  of  fincerc  obedience,  (huts 
the  door  againft  all  temptations  to  carnal  fccuiity. 
Hammond,     s^  Out  of  Door,  or  Doors.     No 
more  to  be  found  ;  quite  gone ;  fairly  fent  aw^y. 
Should  he,  who  was  thy  lord,  command  thee 
now. 
With  a  harfh  voice  and  fupercilions  brow. 
The  fervile  duties*,  thou  wouldft  fear  no  more ; 
The  gallows  and  the  whip  are  out  of  doon  D^yd, 
— His  imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  is  out  of  doors, 
and  Cain  is  no  prince  over  his  brother.  L'^cke.     6*. 
-'//  ibe  Door  of  any  one.    Imputable ;  chargeable 
upon  him.— In  any  of  which  parts,  if  1  have  fail- 
1  (J,  the  fault  lies  wholly  at  my  door.  Dryj^nj  Opt- 
ft'efnoy,.  Preface.     7.   i%W/  DooR  fo.     Appri)ach- 
ing  to;    near  to;  Iwrdering  upon. — A  feditious 
word  leads  to  a  broil,  and  a  riot  unpualQied  is 
but  n^xtdoor  tn  a  tumult.  VEflrange. 
,    (i.)  Door.    See  Architecturp,  Index. 

*  DooRCASB.  n.f.  [door  and  cafe.]    The  frame 
in  v'hich  the  d-.jr  is  inclofcd. — The  making  of 
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frames  for  dodreafis^  is  the  framing  of  two  pieoei 
of  wood  athwart  two  other  pieces.  Moxm. 

♦  DooRKEBPM.  n.  /.  [//oor  and  ketper.\  ?». 
ter ;  one  that  keeps  the  entrance  of  a  hovfr.-*He 
that  hath  given  the  following  adiftance  to  tke, 
defires  to  be  even  a  doorkeeper  m  God's  houfe,  sad 
to  be  a  fervaot  to  the  meaneft  of  God's  fmstb 
Taylor^s  Preface. 

DOPONEN,  a  town  of  l^miiian  lJthttania,4 
miles  8S£.  of  Stallnponea. 

♦  DOQUET.  »./  A  paper  containing  aw- 
t^nt.— Before  the  InftHutioii  of  this  o(^,  ooi^ 
quet  for  licence  to  aliens  nor  warrant  for  parda 
of  alienation  made»  could  be  purchafed-^iiM 
an  oath.  Baton* s  Office  of  AHenatlon. 

DOR,  the  Engnifh  name  of  the  cbrnmbB  biji 
beetle.  Some  apply  it  alfo  to  the  duftybcdSi 
that  flies  about  hedges  in  the  evening.    SeeScfe*' 

RABAVS. 

-  DORAC,-  a  town  of  Feffia,  in  the  prftWncerf 
Chufiftan,  75  miles  S.  of  Sufa. 

(1.)  DORADO,  in  afttonomy,*a  fonftcrtiafr 
fteHation,  not  tifible  in  our  latitude;  ttlnilb 
called  itipbias.  The  ftars  of  this  ConftelTatioo,  k 
Sharp's  catalogue,  are-fia 

(i.)DoRADO,  in  ichthyology.  See CoRTPHfitt 

DOR^NA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  vMoy 
gyrtta  order,  belonging  to  thcf  pentandria  diferf 
plants.;  ' 

DORAN,  a  towi!  of- Atabia,  In  the  conntrfrf 
Yemed,  18  miWs  S.  of  Sana.  Lon.  44.  4-.£-^ 
14.  55-N. 

DORAT.  a  towri  of  Ffance,  in  thedepJrtiw 
of  Upper  Vienn*,.  i*  miles  N.  of  Litppges.  U» 
18.  45.  E.  of  Ferro.  Lat.  46.  13.  N. 

DORCAS.    See  Capra,  N*»  VII.  §  i-«^^^ 

(1.)  DORCHESTER^  an  ancient,  neat,  andrf 
built  town  of  England,  the  capital  of  Dorfetflaff 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Prome,  on  a  RomanTOiJi 
and  nearly  furrounded  with  a  line  terrace  w 
planted  with  trees.  It  has  3  churcheiandaltf| 
6co  houfes,  which  form  three  ftreets;  withiow 
houfe  where^the  county  alFizes  are  beld;rfj 
governed  by  a  mayor,  11  aldermen,  a  wc*"2 
and  24  council-men.  It  has  long  been  famflOJ* 
its  excellent  ale.  The  ftreets  are  broad  saiff- 
paved.  It  has  two  markets  dn  WednefiUfJ 
Saturday,  and  fends  two  members  to  P^'^^fj? 
If  lies  8  miles  N.  c)f  Weymouth,  53  E-ofBr^ 
and  120  W.  by  S.  cf  London.  Lon.  a.  45* ^* 
50.  4a.  N. 


(1.1  Doi(chest£r,  i  town  in  OifordftilftftJ 
ed  on  tlie  Tame,  oyer  ti'hich  it  has  a  hnoff$  | J 
a  mile  above  its  j'unftion  with  the  That's** jj 
hnd  5  churches  before  the  Norman  conqtj^M* 
has  now  only  one.  It  is  xo  mi!es  SE.  of  OW* 
and  49  WN  W.  of  London.    Lon.  i.  o.  W.  I*. 

■  (3.)  DokCHEstKR,  a  county  of  MarflwA* 
North  America.  It  is  33  miles  loflg  from  j^ 
W.  and  a^  broad;  and  contains  »5i^7^"Tj 
tants.  Its  produce  is  chiefly  wheat,  COJCj  *■» 
lumWr.    Cambridge  is  tlie  chief  town.^ 

(4.1  Dorche3t£r,  a  town  of  thcUnil«J^ 
of  America,  in  .Grafton  county.  New  H«»p»^ 
17  miles  NE,  of  Dartmouth.  i^niMd 

(5  )  DoaCHisTER,  a  townlhip  ^^%Zl 
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,  convex,  marked  with  numerous  ptm^urcs,    moufe.'] 
I  Jemon  colour  ;  the  vent  befet  with  elegant  ra- 
mifi^cations.     It  inliabits  different  parts  of  our 
iea«,  and  is  called  about  Brighthelmiione  ih^jta 
See  PUte  ClX.fig.  4,  ia'^r 
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A  fmall  animal  which  paflea  a  large  part 
of  the  winter  in  fltep. — 

Come,  we  all  flecp,  and  are  mere  dormice  flies, 
A  Hitle  iefs  thbi  dead :  more  dulnefs  hang* 
On  us  tlian  on  the  moon.  Ben  yo^tfon. 


{3.)  Doris,  in  the  mythology,  the  daughter  of  — After  tliey  have  lain  a  little  while,  they  grow  a$ 

Oceanus  and  Tethys,  wife  pf  If^reus  and  mother  drowfy  as  dormice^  unlefs  they  are  roufed.-  CcllUr* 

of  the  Nereides,  (a.)  Dormouse,    fice  Myoxus. 

PORKIAN,  a  towtt  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  *  DORN.  «. /.  [fiom  dornj  German,  a  thorn.  ] 

province  of  NatoUa,  44  miles  W.  of  ^inope.  The  name  of  a  fifh ;  perhaps  the  fame  as  the  thorn* 

DORKING, a  town  in  Surry.  See  Darkinq.  back— The  coaft  is  fiored  both  with  IhellfxHi,  as 

DORKOWKA,  a  towp  of  Poland,  Jn  the  pala-  fcallops  ai'.d  Iheathdih,  and  fiat,  as  turbets,  dornst 

tjaate  of  Braclaw:,  44  mijcs  SS^.  of  Braclaw.  and  holybut.  Caresv. 

(i.)  DORLACH,   a  townfhip  of  the  United  DORNABAD,  a. town  of  Perfia,  in  the  pro- 


Stites  of  America,  in  Otfcgo  county.  New  York, 
px.  1796,  there  were  4.;^  of  its  inhabitants  cledors, 

(a.)  Dor  LACK,  a  tov^n  in  the  above  townfhip. 

DORLSTON,  a  town  near  Hackney,  Mid- 
dielex, 

DORMANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mame  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Champagne, 
12  miles  W.  of  Epemay,  and  6  SW.  of  Reims. 

(r.)*  DORMANT,  adj.  {dormancy  French.] 
I«  Sleeping. — He  a  dragon!  if  he  be,  'tis  a  very 
peaceful  one :  I  can  infure  his  anger  is  dormant ; 
or  fliould  he  feem  to  roufe,  'tis  well  lafhing  him, 
and  he  will  fleep  like  a  top.  Qong.  Old  Bafchehr. 
—With  thijs  radius  he  it  faid  to  ftrike  and  kill  his 
prey,  for  which  he  lies,  as  it  were,  dormanu  'till 
It  fwuns  within  his  reach.  Crew's  Mufttum*  a. 
A  fleeping  pofture.— If  a  lion  were  tlie  coat  of 
Judah,  yet  were  it  not  a  lion  rampant,  but  ra*- 
ther  couchant  and  i/or/ff^zr/.  Bro^n.  3.  Private; 
not  publick.— There  were  other  dormant  muS^en 
offoldiers  throughout  all  parts  of  the  realm,  that 
were  put  in  readinefs,  but  not-  drawn  together. 
Bacon.  4.  Concealed}  not  divulged. — Jt  would 
DC  prudent  to  referve  thefe  privileges  dormant^  ne- 
ver to  be  produced  but  upon  great  occaSops. 
Swift.  5.  Leaning ;  not  perpendicular.— - 
Old  dormant  windows  muft  confefs 

Her  beams :  their  glimmering  fpedacles. 

Struck  with  the  fpTcndor  of  her  face. 

Do  th'  office  of  a  burning  glafs.  CUwelaad. 

(i)  Dormant,  in  heraldry,  is  ufed  for  thepof- 
ture  of  a  lion,  or  afiy  other  bead,  lying  along  in  a 
fleeping  attitude  with  the  head  on  the  fore  paws ; 
by  which  it  is  diftinguiihed  from  the  couchantt 
where  though  the  beaft  is  lying,  yet  he  holds  up. 
his  head. 

DORMER,  in  architeijure,  fignifies  a  window 


vince  of  Chorafan,  150  miles  NW.  of  Herat. 

PORNACn,  orDoRNECK»  a  ci-devant  baibV 
wick  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Solenre. 

DORNBERG,  a  town  Of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  HefTe 
Darmftadt,  8  miles  NNW.  of  Darmftadt, 

DORNBEUREN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Bregentz,  5  miles  S.  of  Bregentz. 

(i.)  DORNBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  th? 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  An^ 
halt  Zerbft,  near  th^'Elbe,  8  miles  WNW.  of 
Zerbft. 

(1.)  DoRif  BURG,  a  town  of  Gern\any,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Wei- 
mar, 14  miles  E.  of  Weimar. 

(i.)  DORNE,  atowp  of  France,  in  the  departs 
mcnt  of  the  Nievre,  3  miles  SSW.  of  Decife. 

(a.)  DoRNE,  a  village  jn  Worcefterfhire. 

DORNECY,  a  town  of  France,  in  th<;  depart- 
ment of  the  Nievre,  6  miles  E.  of  Clamecy. 

DORNEY,  a  village  in  Buck's,  Wt  of  Eaton. 

DORNFORD,  near  Chefterton,  Huntingdon, 
ihire. 

DORNHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir^ 
cle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of  Hefle 
parmftadt,  5  miles  W.  of  Darmftadt, 
J  ♦  DORNICK.  «./.  [of  Deomick  in  Fhndersx 
where  firft  made.]  A  fpecjes  of  linen  cloth  ufed 
in  Scotland  for  the  table. 

DORNNUM,  a  towp  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Eaft  Friefland,. 
6  miles  WSW.  of  Efens. 

(i.)  DORNOCHf  [Gael.  Dom-eichy  i.  e.  a  hor-, 

fe's  foot,]  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 

Sutherland,  fo  named  in  memory'  of  ^  brave  ex-» 

ploit  performed  in  1259,  by  William  thane  of  Su- 

^^^^TM^^^f  M.M  cKWMLvvvtnt^  Ai^iiiu^  A  wiiiuvw    therland J  who,  upon  an  invaiion  of  the  Danes, 

made  in  the  roof  of  an  houfe,  or  abo^  e  the  enta-    being  difarmed  at  this  place,  while  fighting  per- 


blaturc,  being  raifed  upon  the  rafters. 

DORAIESTON,  a  village  in  Worcefterfhire. 

DORMINGTON,  a  town  in  Herefordlhire. 

*  DORMITORY,  n./.  [dormHoriumy  Lat.]  i . 
A  place  to  fleep  in ;  ufed  commonly  for  a  room 
with  manv  beds.— Rooms  that  have  thorough 
lights  are  left  for  entertainment^  and  thoie  that 
have  windows  on  one  fide  for  dormitories.  Mor- 
timer.-^. 

Na^ed  mourns  the  dormitory  wall, 

And  Jones'  and  Boyle*«  united  labours  fall.  Pope. 
A  burial  pfacc. 


fonally  with  the  Danifli  general,  too^:  up  the  leg 
of  a  horfe,  and  therewith  killed  his  adverfai7 ;  on 
which  the  Danes  were  put  to  flight.  As  a  farther 
evidence  of  the  £a<5t,  a  horfe  {hoe  is  (till  retained 
in  the  arms  of  the  burgh.  A  ftoi\e  pillar  was  e^ 
re(fted  on  the  fpot,  with  a  crofs  on  the  top  of  it, 
called  the  eajl  -s  crofs,  which  was  blown  down  a 
few  years  ago.  This  parifh  is  15  miles  long  fron> 
S.  to  N.  and  9  broad.  The  foil  is  fandy  near  the 
coaft,  but  moffy  farther  up.  There  are  iome  lakes 
among  the  hills.  The  chief  produce  is  barley, 
».  A  burial  place.— The  places  where  dead  60-  peafe,  potatoes,  and  rye.  Agriculture  is  little 
dies  are  i)uried,  are  in  Latm  called  ctemiuriay  and    improved.    The  population  in  1791,  was  2541. 


in  Englift)  dormitories.  Ayliffe. 
(i.)  *  DOJlMpUSE.  n.f.  [dormloy  to  fleep,  and 


(%,)  DoRNQCH,  the  county  town  of  Sutherland, 
is  feated  on  the  coaft  of  tlie  above  paiiflj,  (N°  i.^ 
I ii  .  ,        on 
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pt\  the  trith  of  Dornoch,  and  has  about  500  in- 
pabitants  It  has  5  fairs  ;  was  made  a  royal  bo^ 
tough  in  1628;  has  a  provoil,  4  bailies,  dean  of 
guild,  and  trcafurer  ;  and  joins  with  Tain,  Ding- 
tvall,' Wick,  and  Kirkwall,  in  ele<fting  arcprefen- 
iativQ  in  parliament. 

^'(i.)D^RNQGK,  [irom  Dor,  oak,  2Lf\dnoci,  a 
pili,  paei.]  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in  Dumfrjes- 
fliirc,  al^out  a  1-  miles  long^  and  equally  broad,  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Solway  frith.  '  The  foil  is  fertjle, 
fconfifting  of  a  loam  upon  a  ftony  clay.  The  cli- 
tnatc  though  moift  is  healthy.  About  960  acres 
are  annually  in  tillage;  beiides  ^90  inpafture,  and 
iooo  in  common.  The  population  in  i8ot,  was 
691. 

(2.)  DoR!^ocK,  a  vilbge  in  the  abo\''e  parifhj 
feated  on  an  eminence,  and  affording  a  fine  view 
pf  the  Solway  frith.   . 

DORNOLL,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  runs  in- 
to the  Wye,  In  the  fouthem  part  of  the  county  of 
Montgomery. 

DOROBERNIA,  the  Roman  name  of  C4N- 

TERBUHY. 

DOROBOI,  or  Dorohoi,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Moldavia,  68  miles 
NW.  of  Jam,  and  142  NW.  of  Bender. 

^  DQRQG,  a  town  of  Hungar)-,  6  miles  SE.  of 
Kanas. 

■  DORQGOBUZ,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Smolenlk,  40  miles  ENE.  of  Smo- 
)enlk,  and  320  SSE.  of  Peter fburg.     ' 

.  DOROJKLEWICZE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in 
tiie  palatinate  of  Brzefc,  90  miles  E.  of  Brzefc. 
*  DORQNICUM,  leopard's  bane:  A  g«hus 
^f.thc  polygamia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the 
Tyngenefia'clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  undi^r  the  49th  qrdcr,  Compofita, 
The  receptacle  is  naked,  the  pappus  fimpfe ;  the 
fcaks  of  the  calyx  in  a  double  row,  Ion  gel- than 
the  difq.  The  feeds  of  the  radius  naKed  without 
any  pappus.  "  There  are  3  fpeciesj'of  \Vhich  the 

'     boROfilCUM     PARDAUAKCHES,     With     Obtufe 

heart-fhaped  leaves,  is  worthy  of  notice   It  grows 

haturallyin  Hungary,  and  on  the  Helvetian  moun- 

'  tains  j  but  is"  frequently  preferved  in  the' EngliHi 

gardens.    It  has  thick  llefhy  root?,  which  divide 
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into 


many'  knobs  or  knees, "  fending  out  ftirong 


fjcihy  fibres  winch  penetrate  deep  into  the  ground ; 
from  thcfe  arife  in  .the  fprinp  a  cluftel-  of  heart- 
ill.;,  -  d  leavca,  lyhich  arc  h^iiry,  arid  ftand  upon 
footflialks:  between  th^fe  arife  the  flower-ftalks, 
ivhich  an^  cl\aniKlled  and  Kairy,  near  three  feet 
high,  puttiiig  out  one  or  two  fmaller  (talks  from 
the  fide  Each  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  larfe 
yellow  flowcf.  The  plant  multiplies  very  feft  fiy 
Us  fprcad;ng  fccts;  and  the  feeds,  if  permitted  to 
fcatter,  will  prodifce  plants  wherever  they  hap- 
pen to  fall  J  fo  that  it*vcry  foort  becoines  a  weed 
in  the  places  where  it  is  once  eftablifhed.  It  loves 
a  rr!ol*\  foil  ^nd'  (hady  fituation;  The  roots  were 
f:;^^rilrjy  vJ'-d'in  medicine  as  alexi^h.'irmics  and 
jl^iviiicrs  cf  the  blood,  but  thtir  operation  was  fo 
vi(.I'.:i-it  th.Vt  t.h'.y  are  novsT  entirely  laid  alide. 

I'ORONINSK,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  {n  SiberiJi, 
?.rAi  gv;vtrnfr.C:;t\if  Irkutfch.'on  the  Ingodvi,  i^fo 
r-iili-'s  KSK'.  i.''i  Ytich  Udinlk,  and  ito  KSE.  of 
irkurfch.       •  ■  . 

iJORONK,  a  town  of  Egypt,  7,  m.  S.  of  Siut. 


DOROSTAY^  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  paU- 
tinate  of  Volhynia,  16  miles  SE.  of  Lucko. 

DORP-AUBEIT,  a  fown  of  Arabia,  in  the 
county  of  Yemen,  44  miles  N.  of  Chamir. 

DORPT,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Livonia,  feated 
on  the  Ember  betwreen  the  lakes  Wofers  and  Pe- 
pas,  60  miles  S.  of  Narva,  xi6  NNE.  of  Riga, 
and  13a  SW.  of  Peteriburgb. 

*  DORR.  «.  /.  [fo  named  probably  from  the 
noife  which  he  makes.]  A  kind  of  flying  infed, 
remarkable  for  flying  with  a  loud  noife.— Some 
infedls  fly  with  four  wings,  as  all  the  yaginipen- 
nous,  or  Iheath-wjrtged,  aA  beetles  and  dorrt, 
Bra<ii'n. '•^The  dorr,  or  hedgechaiifr's  chief  mark^ 
are  thefe :  his  head  is  fmali,  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon beetle :  this  and  his  eyes  black  i  his  ftioulder- 
piece,  and  the  middle  of  his  belly,  alfo  black  j  but 
juft  under  the  wing-fhells  fpotted  with  white, 
His  wing-fhells,  legs,  and  the  end  of  his  tail, 
which  is  lone  and  flat^pointed,  of  3  light  chcfnut: 
his  brcaft,  efpecially,  covered  with  a  down  hair. 
Cre<w. 

*  To  Dorr.  tK  ^.  [tor,  ftnpid,  Teutonick.]  To 
deafen  or  ftupify  with  noife.  This  word  I  find 
only  in  Sk'fmi^r, 

DORRAj  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  rf 
Segeftan,  t8  miles  ESE.  of  Kin. 
DQRSAI.,  adj.  belonging  to  the  back. 

*  DORSEL.  )  n.jr.  [from  dorfum,  the  back.]  A 

*  DORSER. )  pannier ;  a  balket  or  bag,  one  of 
which  hangs  on  either  fide  a  beaft  of  burthen,  for 
the  reception  of  things  of  fmall  bulk.  It  is  cor- 
ruptly fi^oken,  and  perhaps  ^vritten  doU'eU 

(i.)  DORSET.    See  Dorsetshire. 

(j.)  Dorset,  a  townfhip  of  Vermont,  in  Ben- 
nington county,  bounded  by  thofe  of  Rupert  on 
the  W.  Manchefter  on  the  S.  and  Danby  on  the 
N.  and  containing  958  inhabitants. 

(3.)  Dorset,  a  town  in  the  above  townihip,  17 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Bennington. 

(4.)  Dorset,  Earls  of.     See  Sackvill*. 

DORSETSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bound- 
pd  pn  the  N.  by  Somerfetfliire  and  Wiltlhirei  on 
the  E.  by  Hampflnre,  on  the  S.  by  the  Englift 
channel,  and  on  the  W.  by  Devdnihire  and  Somer- 
fetlhtre ;  ejltending  from  E.  to  W.  about  60  miH 
and  from  15  to  35  from  N.  to  S.  It  is  for  the 
moft  part  hilly :  the  foil  is  in  general  fhallow,  over 
a  chalky  bottom,  but  infomc  of  the  valleys  very 
rich:  the  wholQ  is  eftimated  at  775*000  acrei. 
The  air  of  this  county,  which  has  been  often  fti- 
led  the  garden  of  England,  is  in  general  exceeding 
healthy.  On  the  hills,  it  Is  fomewhat  (harp;  but 
mild  and  pleafant  in  the  vallies  near  the  coaft. 
The  northern  part,  divided  "from  the  8.  by  an  al-. 
mod  conrintied  ridf  e  of  lofty  hills,  was  fonnerly 
covered  with  woods  5  but  now  affords  exceflent 
pafture  for  black  cattle,  being  watered  by  ma'^y 
ftreams  which  flow  through  beautiful  meadows. 
The  vaJlies  are  -remarkably  fruitful  in  com,  fia'» 
and  hemp,  the  laft  of  whicli  is  allowed  to  be  the 
heft  produced  in  the  British  dominions.  There  are 
ftiU  extenflve  woods  of  tine  timber,  chiefly  in  t^ 
northern  parts  of  the  county,  and  fome  very  conn- 
dei-able  plantations  have  been  made.  The  fouthem 
pails,  which  conllft  chiefly  of  fine  downs,  feed  an 
incredible  number  of  iheep,  remarkabip  both  for 
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ijutesi  in  Jtorfoik  county,  Maifacbuietts. 
nilei  S.  by  £•  of  Bofton ;  and  is  about  6  miles 
Joot^/and  i|  broad.    The  chief  manufaAure^  are 
paper,  ctipcolate^  Aiuff,  leather,  and  ihpes.  It  con- 
tained 1721  inhabitaiits  in  1797* 

(6.)  Dorchester,  atown  of  the  United  States, 
m  Cutpberland  countyt  New  Jerfey^  tj  miles  £, 
of  Fairfield. 

(7.)  DoRCHCST£&,  a  fmall  town  of  America, 
b  South  Carolio2i»  16  miles^NW.  of  Charlef- 
town» 

(8.)Do&CHiSTER  HECK,  a  peninfula  of  Mafia<r 
cbuletts,  on  thecoaft  of  thetownlhip,  (IT  5.)  in 
Korfolk  county}  the  N£.  point  of  which  ap- 
proaches .within  half  a  mile  of  Callle  Ifland,  and 
Its  NW.  point  within  half  a  mile  of  the  S.  part  of 
fiofton.  During  the  American  war  forts  were 
ereded  00  the  heights^  and  the  townfhip  fuffered 
greatly. 

(i.)  DORDOGNE,  a  department  of  France, 
comprehending  part  of  the  ci-deYant  province  of 
fedffjrdf  bounded  on* the  N£.  by  that  of  the 
Ppper  Viennc,  on  the  E.  by  thofe  of  the  Lot  and. 
Correze,  on  the  S.  by  that  of  the  Jx)t  and  Ga- 
ronne, on  the  W.  by  thoie  of  the  Gironde  and  the 
Lower  Charente,  and  on  the  NW.  by  that  of 
ibe  Cbarente.    Periguenx  is  the  capital. 

(3.)  DoRDOGNE,  a  jiver  of  France,  which  rifes 
about  7  miles  NW.  of  fiefle,  in  the  department 
of  Puy»de-Dome,  and  joins  the  Garonne,  between 
Bl^ye  and  Bourdeauik- 

DORDON,"  a  village  in  Warwickshire. 
.  BORbREiJHT,  or  Dort.    See  Dort. 

(|.)  DbRE,  a  riw. of  Prance,  which  rifes  in  the 
^epartm^t  aa  the  PiKy-de-dome,  and  joins  the 
Allier,  uear  Ci^flt^,  in  the  .department  of  the  Allier. 

!i.)  bo&^t  a  village  in  Derbyfhice. , 
3.)  DoKE  l'Eg Lis.fi,  a  town  of  France,  m  the 
department  of  the  Puy-de-dome^  5  miles  £.  of 
iflbre.     .  .-,    . 

DOREBAT,  a  town  of  Arabia,'  m  th^ •country 
of  Yemen,  11  miles  W.  from  Taas.  ^ 
•  DORE£,  in  ichthyology.    See  Zeus* 

D011EN9ER,G,  or  DuiREMBURLGH,  a  town  of 
Qermany,  in  the  circle  of  Weitphaiia,  and  coun- 
ty of  Ravenfberg*  ^  miles  NW.  of  Bielefield. 

DORENHAGENr  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of^  Weftphalia,  and  bifhopric  of  Paderborn, 
5  miles  ^SE*  of  Paderborn* 

DOREKtHALf  orDoROTHEEiCTHAL,  atown 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upjper  Saxony,  13 
mi^es  S.  from  Fteyburrg. 

(1.)  bORES,  a  parirti  of  Scotland,  in  Inver- 
neis-fiiire,  anciently  called  Dorris,  hbout  ao 
miles  l9ns9  anc^  nearly  4  broad.  The  foil  ti  light, 
but  the  new  method  of  cultivation  rs  hardly  yet 
introduced^  except  upon  the  propei^y  of  Janies 
Frafer,  Efq.  of  Gortuleg,-  who  fpares  no  expeiice 
to  promote  it.  The  chief  crops  are  oats,  barley, 
and  potatoes  which  iaft  are  the  principal  fuppoi  t 
of  the  people'.  The  population  in  1 7 9 1  was  1 3 65, 
andhad  decreafed  155  ^ce  Dr  Webiler's  enume- 
ration in  1755*  LocH.vEss  and feveral  other  lakes 
are  in  this  parkb. 

(«.)  DoREs,  in  Aberdeenlhire.    See  Durris. 

PORE3TRO.    Sec  Silistria. 

DORiTTE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  in- 
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It  is  a    to  the  Dive,  near.  Trpan,'  in  the  departmetitdf 
Calvados. 

DORFEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  th^ 
Ifen,  »7  miles  ENE.  of  Munich. 

DORFP,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the  p^nab*/ 
I J  miles  NW,  of  Bruck.  '  ' 

.  DORFFLIS,  a  town  of  Auftria,  7  miles  S,  of 
ZifterftcTrf.  ' 

DORFMARK,  a  town  of  Qermanyj  in  th^  cir/ 
cle  of  Lower  Saxony,'  and  principality  of  Lune*i 
burg,  20  miles  N W.  of  Zelle. 

DORHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  iH  the  circW 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Hanad  Muuy[ 
zenberg,  is  miles  N.  of  Hanau.  ' 

DORHOBUSS,  atown  of  Poland,  ih  the  p^lij^* 
tinate  of  Volhynia,  6  miles  £.  of  l^ucko, 

(i.)  DORIA,  Andrew,  a  celebrated  patriot  of 
Genoa,  bom  in  1466.  Me  entered  into  the  fer*^ 
vice  of  Francis  I.  of  prance ;  but  preferved  thati 
fpirit  of  independence  fo  natural  to  a  failor  and  ^ 
republican.  When  the  French  attempted  to  ren^ 
der  Savoria,  long  the  object  of  jealoufy  to  Oenoa^ 
lib  rival  in  trade,  Doria  remon(!rated  againil  the 
meafure  in  a  high  tone  j  whic^  bold  a^ion,  reprcw 
fented  by  (he  malice  of  his  courtiers  in  tbe  mpljb 
odious  light,  irritated  FVancia  to  that  degree,  that 
he  ordered  his  admiral  BarbeGeux  to  fail  to  GcjJ 
Doa,  then  in  the  hand-^  of  the  Eren«h  troojjs,  to* 
arreft  Doria,  and  ip  feize  hii  galley^.  Thisra/h 
order  Uoria  got  timely  hints  of;  retireil  with  al| 
his  galleys  to  a  place  of  (afety }  and,  vvfiil6  hisre-^ 
fentmeht  was  thus  raifed,  \\e  clofed  with  ^he  ofy 
fbrs  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  returned  his  coni- 
miiTion  with  the  collar  of  St  Mitha^!  to  ]francis^ 
and  hoifted  the  Jmpertal  colours.  ^  To  deliver  hisi 
country,  weary  alike  of  the  FrencTi  and  Imperi^J 
yoke,  from  the  dofninron  of  foreigfier^,'  was  no>v 
Doria's  higheft  ambition  ;  and  tfee  favofitable  mo- 
ment offered,.  Genoa  was.affli^M  with  the  pefi 
filence,  the  French  garfifon  was  greatly  reduced 
and  ill  paid,  and  the  inhabitants  were  difpoftd  toi 
Tecond  his  views.  )ae  failed  to  th^  harboor  with 
13  galleys,  landed  5X)  men,  alfid  madd  hinifelf 
mafter  of  the  gates  and  the  palace  with  very  little 
refiftance.  The  French  governor  with  his  feeble 
garrifon,  retired  to  the  citadel,  but  wjs  quickly' 
forced  to  capitulate  j  when  the  people  ran  toge- 
ther, and  levelled  the  citadel  ^'ith  the  ground.  Jt 
was  now  in  Do'ria'9  powtr  to  have  rendered  hii^'- 
felf  thefovereign  of  bis  country ;  but,  With  a  rnagl/ 
naiiimity  of  which  there  ar^  few  examples,  he  af* 
fembled  the  people  in  the  court  before  the  palace^ 
difctaimed  all  pre-eminence,  and  rec6mm<?t)ded  to^ 
them  to  ^ttle  the  form  of  government  ihey  cbofw 
to  eftabliiTi.  The  people,  animated  b^  hii,  fpirity 
forgot  their  fa<3ibn8,  and  fixed  that  form  of  go-* 
vernment  which  fubfifted  till  the  revolution  in 
1797,  with  little  variation.  This  event  happened 
in  1528^.  Dorfa  lived  to  a  grca^  ajje,  refpedeti 
and  beloved  as  a  private  citiiJen,  and  isftill  cele- 
brated among  his  countrymen  by  the  mod  hcM 
nourable  of  all  appellations,  **  The  father  of  hir 
country,  and  the  reftorer  of  its  lib<?rty." 

(i.)  Doria  Baltea,  oi"  Grand  Doria,  a  rivef 
of  Piedmont,  which  rifes  in  the  Alps,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Yalais,  and  runs  into  the  Po,  by  tw0* 
brancbeSf  between  Chivazzo  and  Crefcentino. 
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(iJDoRiA  RiPAftiA,  or  LiTTLtDoRU,  ari- 
sen o(  Pieilin.Qut,  wliicU  rifes  jn  the  Alps»  on  the 
KorJer  of  France^  ami  runs  into  the  VOf  a  little 
NK,  of  Tiirw. . 

*  DORIANS,  "an  anciertt  people  of  Greece,  in 
habiting  near  mount  Parnarfus.  SeeDoRis,  N-  i. 

(r.)6oRIC,  adj.  any  thing  belonging  to  the 
Dorian9.  *  •         •  * 

(3.)  Doric  dialect,  one  of  tne  five  dialects, 
or  m:innerff  of  fpe^king,  which  obtained  among 
the  Greeks.  It  was  firrt  ufed  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  particularly  thofe  of  Argos ;  thonce  it 
paffed  in  Epirus,  Lioya,  Sicily,  the  illands  of 
Hhodes  antl  Crete.  In  thi»  dialciSt,  Axch.imedcs 
and  llicocritus  wrote,  who  were  both  Syracnfe  ; 
as  well  as  Pindar.  The  Doric  dialed  is  properly 
the  manner  of  fpeaking  peculiar  to  tjie  Dorians, 
inter  their  recefs  near  PamafTuB  aiid  Afopus  j  and 
which  afterwards  came  to  obtain  among  the  La- 
cedemonians, &c.  Some  even  diftinguifhed  be- 
tween the  Lacedemonian  and  Doric  j  but,  in  rea- 
lity, they  were  the  fame ;  fetting  afide  a  few  par- 
tic  ulais  m  the  language  6f  the  Lacedemonhns ; 
j^s  is  (hown  by  Rulandusy  in  his  excellent  tixMtile 
J)g  Lingua  GtfTca  eju/mte  Dlale^iij,  lib.  v.  To'  thefe 
authors  we  might  add  Archjtas   of  Tarerttum, 

Jiion,  Callinus,  Simonides,  Bacchylides,  Cypfe- 
r^s,  Alcman,  and  Sophron,  as  writers  in  the  Do- 
ric dialed.  IVf  oift  of  the  medals  of  the  cities  of 
Oraecia  ^lagna,  and  Sicily,  lavor  of  the  Doric 
dialed  i>  their  Infeiption :  e.g.  ambpaKiatam; 
ArioAAnsiATAy.  "axepontan,  axtpitan,  nvk-^ 

AEnTA>^,  TPAXlWnX,  OEPMITAN,  KATAOSMTArf, 
"KOniATAI^,  TATTOMEMITAN,    &C.       Wluch   fllOWS 

the  countries  wherein  the  Doric  dialed  was  ufedl 
The  general  rules  of  this  dialeitt  are  thus  given  by 
the  Port-];oyalifts : 

/)'i  Kra,  d*mgrfini^  i\  iT^,  &  d^  ^V  a  [ah  !c  2)ore. 
Vu  fait  vrm.  ;  </'«,  *^  ;  &  (ttt  ««  fait  encore, 
Ofte  t  de  r  hfini :  &  ^r  iefingulier 
Sefettaufeminiwdunomhreplutier, 

But  they  are  much  better  explained  irt  the  4t1i 
book  of  Rulanclus ;  where  he  even  notes  the  mi*- 
nuter  differences  of  the  dialefts  of  Sicily,  Crete^ 
Tarentum,  RhodeSj  Lacedsemon,  Laconia,  Ma- 
cedonia, ^  and  Thefl^ly.  The  «  abounds  eve- 
ry where  in  the  Doric ;  but  this  dialed  bears  fo 
near  a  conformity  with  the  JEolic,  that  many  ree-^ 
ton  I  hem  but  oue. 

(.3.)  DoFtic  MODE,  in  mufic,  the  firft  of  the 
Autiientic  m'odes  of  the  ^cients.  Its  charader  is 
to  be  fevere,  tempered  with  gravity  and  joy ;  and 
is  proper  upon  religious  occafibns,  as  alfo  to  be 
iifed  in  war.  It  begins  D,  /«,  fol^  re.  Plato  ad- 
min s  the  mufic  of  the  Doric  mode,  and  judges  it 
proper  to  preferve  good  manners  as  being  raafcu- 
line ;  and  on  this  account  allows  it  in  his  common- 
wealth. The  ancients  had  likewife  their  fubdoric 
or  hypodoric  mode,  which  \Vas  one  of  the  plagal 
modes.  Its  charader  was  to  be  very  grave  and 
folemn :  it  began  with  re,  a  fourth  lower  than  the 
doric. 

(4.)  Doric  order,  the  ad  of  the  5  orders  of 
architedure.  It  is  ufually  placed  upon  the  Attic 
bafe,  though  originally  it  had  none;.  See  Arch  1- 
TECPURE^/«<fcj{i     At  its  ftrft  invention  it  was 
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more'  Krriplc  than  at  prefent ;  and  \rhen  ki  ^ 
times  thoy  came  to  adorn  and  enrich  it  niort.iit 
appdl^dtion  Doric  was  reftrained  to  thstAr 
ihartncr,  and  the  prirnitrre  i'n;i8fe  '  inkmicr  ^ 
called  by  a  new  name,  tlie  Yuican  ordcf,  ^jk 
was  chiefly  ufed  in^cmples;  is' the  former,  bea 
more  light  and  delicate,  ^V2s  for  porticoes  33 
theatres.  The  tradition  i s^  th at  D o r  r  s,  kic?  i 
Achaia,  liaving  firft  builf  a'^tcmpl:*  of  this  cdai 
Ai^o5,  which  he  dedicated  to  Juno,  occafioea 
it  to,  be  called  X^cnr;  though  others  daivt'i 
riamte,  from  its  beinV  invented  or  ufed  by  the  W 
nans.  The  moderns,  on  account  of  its  folkfiS 
ule  it  in  lar^  ftronc  buildings ;  as  in  the  gates  I 
cities  and  citadels,  the  outfidcs  of  churches,  d 
other  mafly  works,*  where  delicacy  of  onuaniril 
would  be  unfuitable.  The  gate  of  Burlingitd 
houfe  in  Piccadilly  is  of  the  Done  order.  fU 
moft  confiderable  ancient  moncmeifits  of  thh 
der,  arc  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  atUofwe; 
in  the  capital,  the  height  of  the  frize,  and  its  pa 
jedure,.  arc  much  fmaller  than  in  the  medcni  1^ 
chitedure ;  and  the  Parthenion,  or  temple  of  M 
nerva  a:t  Athens,  in  which  the  ihort  <md  maflj'a 
lumns  bear  upon  the  pavement  without  1  wfi 
and  the  eapital  is  a  fimple  torus,  with  its  cinda^ 
and  a.fquare,  plain,  and  folid  abaco;:. 

DORING,  or  DARif?c,  c^mong  fportfinoi,/ 
term  ufed  to  exprefs  a  method  of  taking  lark^  W 
means  of  a  dap-net  and  a  lookmg-iglafs.  m 
BiRD-CATCttiKG,^  3  ;  To  Dare,  f  3  ;  andLAiC 

DORINGSTADT,  or  Durii«stjidt,  a  M 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  W 
fti<^pric  of  Bamberg,^  14  miles  N.  of  Bamberg. 

( I.)  DORlS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  comitif 
of  Greece,  between  Phocis,  Theflaly,  and  Ac* 
nania.    It  received  its  name  from  Dortks  the  f» 
of  Dcucalk)n,  who  .made  a  fettteihent  there.  ^ 
was  called  Tetrafolis,  fVom  its  4  cities,  i8i 
Plndus  or  Dryopis,  Erincutti,  Cytinium^  aidBl^ 
num.    To*  thefe  four  fome  add  Liiseum  and  O 
phia,  and  therefore  call  it  Hexapolis.    W 
name  of  Ij^oris  has  beert  common  to  miny  pirli 
of  Gi-eece;    The  Doiians  in  the  age<of  De«»? 
inhabited  PhthiotiS,  \thich  they  exchai^edfbrtf 
tiaeotis,  in  the  age  of  Dorus.    From  thence  th^ 
were  driven  Sy  the  Cadmeans,  and  came  to  fittk 
near  the  town  of  Plndus.    Thence  they  pafledls*' 
to  Dryopis,  and  afterwards  into  Pefo^onnefiA 
Hercules  having  re-eftablifhed  JEgimins  king  « 
ftithiotis  or  Doris,  who  ^lad  Been  driven  froo  ** 
country  by  the  Lapithae,   the  graitefbl  king  ap 
pointed  Hyllns  the  fon  of  his  patrort  t6  fteJiia  ^ 
ceflbr,  and  the  Heraclidse  marched  from  that  p** 
of  the  country  to  recover  telcponnefus^   '^ 
Dorians  fent  many  colonies  into  thflferoit  pbo* 
>\'hich  bore  the  fame  name  as  their  nati^  ««■* 
tip    The  moft  fomons  of  thefe  is  in  Afia  M^r 
of  which  Halicamaffus  was  once  the  capital.  W 
part  of  Afia  Mnor  was  called  HEXAfOWS,  a*» 
after  pENTAPOLfs. 

(2.)  Doris,  in  entomology,  a  gcnns  of  in^^J^ 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  tcftacca.  Tw 
body  is  oblong,  flat  beneath;  creeping:  mc^ 
placed  belo^w :  vent  brfiind  furrouiidcd  vw^  ^ 
fringe :  two  feelers,  retradile.  There  are  kftrii 
fpecies:  particulariy.  , 

Doris  a*go,  fh^  lemon  dorisj  has  an  ovai  t^ 
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iiofes.  The  author  of  that  chronictc,  who  was  a" 
temarilan  by  rdigion,  adds,  that  their  high  prieft 
htt  frreral  Samaritans  to  feite  Doufis  and  his  cor* 
rapted  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.-  Epiphaniirs  take* 
Dufitbeus  to  have  been  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  to  have 
abandoned  the  Jewifti  party  for  that  of  the  5ama-' 
ritans.  He  imagines  him  likewife  to  have  beea 
1^  author  of  tffe  fed  of  the  Sadducecs ;  which  is 
tnconftftent  with  his  being  later  than  o\ir  Saviour; 
and  yet  the  Jefuit  Serrarius  makes  Dofithcu*  the 
mafter  of  Sadoc,  from  whom  the  Sadducees  are 
derived. '  TertuHian  obferves,  that  Dofitheus  was 
the  fiHf,  who  d»ed  to  rejed  the  anthority  of  the 
prophets  by  denying  their  infpiration.  Bqt  he 
thar^Tft  that  as  a  crime  peculiar  t6  this  ll^ary, 
which  in  reality  is  common  to  the  whole  fe<5t,  who 
iKver  allowed  any  but  the  five  books  of  Mofes  to 
be  dWine^ 

IK)SWERRY  Pool,  a  lake  in  Cornwall,  oh 
the  top  o!f  a  hill,  a  mile  in  circumference,  abound- 
ifigwfdi  eels,  but  no  where  above  li  fathon\  deep. 
It  is  5  miles  N.  of  Lefkard.     ' 

DOSSE,  a  riv^  of  Germany,'  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony^  and  marquifate  of  tirandenberg, 
which  mm  into  the  HaveV  S  miles  £S£.  df  Havul- 

•DOiSSIL.  *»./.' (corrupted  from  Jor/eit  fome- 
tfa^  laid  upon  the  part:^]  A  pledget  f  a  nodule 
6rlump  of  lint,  to  be  Uidoo  a  fore. — Her  com- 
pbiojts  put  me  Opon  dreiBng  with  fuch  medica- 
ments as  balilicon,  with  prsedpltate^  )Blp6ir  a  dvfiL 
WtfemtMm 

♦  DdST.  Ith^  fecond  perfoh  of  </<?.] 

Why  then  i/^  treat  me  with  rebukes,  inftead 
Of  kind  condoling  chres,  aiid  irien^y  forrow  ? 

Addifor^i  Cato% 

•  DOT.  Jt./  [Thifri*  derfted  by  Siihrter  from 
iotur,  Germa&>  -the-  <Mte  of  an  tgg^  and  idkr- 
pK&d  by  him  a  grume  of  pas.  It  has  now  no 
AKhfigoiicatrniy-and  feems  rather  corrupted  frorn 
M  a  point.]  \  fmall  point  or  fpet  made  to  mark 
aty  place  in  a  writing.  ' 

(i.)»  7b  Dot.  v.  a.  To  Mark  'with  fpecks. 
(«.)  •  to  Dot.  t>.  ji.  [from  the  noun]    To 
iMakedotiorfpots. 

*  IXyrAOE.  ik.f.  {from  d»U.'\  i»  Lofs  of  iin- 
Ifetftanding  ;  imbecility  of  mind  y  delirioufnefe.-^ 

The  foul  in  all  hath  one  intelligence  ; 
Though  too  muehmoliture  in  an  infant's  brain, 

And  too  much  drlnefs  in  an  old  man's  feofe^- 
Cannot  the  priftts  of  outward  things  retain  : 

Then  doth  the  foul  want  work,  arid  idle  (it. 
And  this  we  childifhnefs  alid  dotage  call.  Da'viei* 
i*  Exceffive  fotidnefs. — 

If  on  your  head  my  ftiry  does  not  tum^ 
Thank  that  fond  dotage  which  fo  nnuch  you 
fcom.  Dryden^ 

♦  DOTAL,  adj.  IdotaTis^  Lat  ]  Relating  to  the 
portion  of  a  Woman  ;  conflituting  Her  portion  -^ 
•onoprifed  in  her  portion. — 

Shall  I,  of  one  pooi*  dotal  town  pofleft, 
My  people  thin,  my  wretched  country  wafte  \ 
An  exii'd  prince,  and  on  a  fhaking  throne. 
Or  riik  my  patron's  fubjeds  on  my  own  ? 

Garth' A  Ovid. 

*  DOTARD.  «./.  [from  d6te:\  A  man  whofe 
^  has  impaired  his  Intelleds  ;•  a  man  in  his  fe- 


tond'ctikXhbcdV  caHed  in* feme  pro^ficeS  a i^JiU 
fbUd.-— 

Dotard  faid'he,  let  be  thy*  deep  advife, 

Seems  that  thro'  many  years  thy  wits  thee  feif,' 
And  that  weak  old  hath  left  thee  nothing  wifei 

EDfe  never  ftfotrld  thy  judgment- be  fo  fair. 

'        Fairy  Queenl 

IJOTAftlUM,  a  dower.  .  Spe  1>©wer,  §  a.   ' 

.*  DOTATION,  >»./:  [dotation  lat.]  The  a(f! 
of  givmg  a  dowry  portion.  ■i>^^. 

(i.)  *  n  DOTE.  V.  »r.  [dotrhfi\  Dtvtth ;  todotn^ 
Fr.l'  X.  To  hjfve  the  int)?IleA  impaired  b^age  6? 
paifidn  ;  to  be  ^Hrtotis.— ^A  fword  rsupon  the  li- 
ars, a^d  they  fliall  dote ;  a  fword  is  upon  h«rr  (^gli« 
ty  mew,'  and-tiifry  ihall  be  diimafed.  J^r.'f.  34r— 
Tima  has  made  you  dote  and  vainly  teli 

Of  arms  imaginM,  ift  vibui-  lljh^y  cell.  Ihyd. 
— Wlien  an  old  woman  begins  to  dotei  aAd  grow 
chargeable  to  a  parifh,  ihe  ts  turned  into  a  witch, 
and  fills  the  country  with  extravagant  fiincieifc' 
Addi'wCs  Sf>eff*  ».  To  be  iiV  love  to  extremity.— 
He  was  itriken  with  great  alfedion  toward  mr, 
which  fince  is  grown  to  fach  a  dothg  love,  that  I 
was. fain  to  get  this  place,  fom^times  to  retire,  tn 
freely.  SUney.-^l'hzvh  long  Ibyeri  her,* ami  beflicrw- 
ed  much  on  her,  foHwcd  her  with  9:  difHhg  ofei 

feirvahcel  Shnie/jp.  "-  • 

'(»*)♦  To  Dote  opo?^.  «To  regairi-  ^th^<<. 
ceffive  fondnels ;  to  love  to  excefs;*-*  ,  ' 

*  -   All  their  prayers  and  lovQ  ^       ,; 
ViTere  fet  on  lIerefo;^d,  whoftr  t\^^Y doted  on,"    '*  ' 
And  blefs'd,  ^nd  prac'd.  Sht^befyi  HhfVfSf . 

Mark  ttioie  who  Vo/ip  on  aifbitrary  power,' 
And  you  ^aill  fftid  'cm  either  hot-br^fn'd  yodthj" 
Or  needy  bankrupts.  'Dryderti 

O^/death,  aW  eloquent !  you  only  prdve* '  ^* 

-  What  dufk  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love. ' 
t  PtHte 

•  *  DOTED",  fl/^'.  tfrom  the  vertr.]  Stupid.  Ndt- 
tifed.-. 

His  fenfelefs  fpeech  and  doted  ignorance 

-  The  prince  had  marked  well.  Spt^ferl 
*D'OTER.  «./:  [from  dot6:[    i.  On^  whofq 

underftanding  is  impaired  by  years?  a  dtotard.— ^ 
What  ftioufd  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  n 
dumbJb/zr  with  a  pipe,  or  a'  blindTiran^'Witl^  a 
looking'gbfs  ?  Btirton,  a.  A  tnan  fondVys  weakly, 
and  exceffivdyin  love. — Our  doterr  ijpon'ted  avid 
White  are  incefTantly  perplexed,  bf  the  urtcertaift-^ 
ty  both  of  both  of  the  eoiitihuanee  of  their  mif- 
trefs's  kindnefs,  and  6f  die  lading  of  her  beauty, 
BoyU. 

DOTH,  the  ^d  perfon  (ingular  of  To  Do, 

DOTHAN,- in  ancient  geography,  a  city  m*< 
miles  N.  of  Samaria,  '44  of  Jei\ifalem,  aiid  6'W. 
of  Tiberias;  where  Jfbfeph  was  fold  to  the  Ilh- 
niaelilcs,  and  where  Eitiha  ftruck  the  Syrians 
blind.- 

DOT-HILL,  a  village  in  Shropftiire/ 

•  DOTiNGLV.  adv.  [from  dothg.]  Fondly  ^ 
by  exceflive  fondnefs,— 

That  he,  to  wedlock  dotingfy  betray'd. 

Should  hope  m  this  lewd  town  to  find  a  m  'id  * 

Drydeif.. 

DOTISSA,  a  widow  endowed.  See  Dowa- 
ger. 

DOTKIN,  a  fmallDutch  coin  ;  i  of  a  ftiver. 
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,   DOfAMTyN*  a  tgwn  of  Hung;iry,  6  milca 
NW.  of  Podolicz. 

»  DQTTARD;  n.f.  This,  word  feeras  to  fignify 
a  tree  kept  low  by  cutting.~For  great  trees,  we 
fee  almqft  all  overgrown  trees  in  churchyards,  or 
hear  ancient  buiidingSy  and  the  likey  are  poUards 
and  dottardsy  add  not  trees'  at  their  full  height. 
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of  arms  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  ttti 
feated  on  the  river  Scarpe,  (whence  there  is  a  ca- 
nal to  the.Deule,)'x5  miles  NW.  of  Cambiay. 
Lon.  3. 10.  E.  Lat.  50.  aa.  N. 

DOUAZIT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Landcs,  6  miles  S.  of  St  Seter. 

(i.)*  DOUBLE,  adj.  \double,  French;  dupUx, 
Latin ;  dufh^  Erfc.]     i.  Two  of  a  fort ;  one  cor- 


( i".;  ♦DOTTEREL.  «.  /.  [from  dote.]    The    refponding  to  the  other ;  in  pairs.— All  things 


name  of  a  bird  that  mimicks  gcftures. — We  fee 
how- ready  apes  and  monkeys  are  .to  imitate  all 
motions,  of  man  ;  and  in  catching  of  dotterdsf  we 
fee  bow  the  fpolilh  bird  pta)rctb  the  ape  in  ^eftures. 

.  (3.)  CoTTEREL. '  See  ChARadriu^,  N**.  I,  ai 
6,  7.      .  ,..,..', 

DOTTON,  a  town  near  Aihenden,  Bucks.  , 
POU,  or  Douw,  Gerard.    See  Dou w. 
bOUADIC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Indre,  5  miles  N.  of  La  Blanc. 
..JDOVAIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
iment  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  ci-devant  duchy  of  Sa- 
voy, famous  for  its  vineyards,  3  miles  S£.  of  Hcr^ 
mance. 


double  one  againft  another,  and  he  hath  made  no- 
thing impotedt.  EccUtf.  xlii.  24-  a.  Twice  aa 
much ;  containing  the  lame  quantity  repeated. 
It  is  fometimes  ufed  with  to^  and  fometimes  with- 
out.— 

Great  honours  are  great  burthens ;  bat  01^ 
whom 
They're  call  with  envy,  he  doth  bear  two  k)adi 
His  cares  mull  dill  be  double  to  his  joys. 
In  any  dignity.  Ben  JonfiK, 

-r-This  turn  of  40,000!.  H  aim  oft  double  to  whatii 
fufficient.  S<vifi.  3.  Having  one  added  to  ano- 
ther :  having  more  than  one  in  the .  fame  paralJd« 
—It  is  a  curioiity  alfo  to  make  flowers  doukle^ 
which  is  efibfted  by  often  renloying  them  into 


DO VAN,  or  Devon,. a  river- of  Scotland,  in    pew    earth;   as^  on   the  contrary   part,  double 


the  counties  of  Perth  and  Clackmannan,  which 
runs  !n  various  windings  through  the  parifhes  ot 
G^ndoy^n,  Muckart,  and  Dollar*  exlnbitin^  fe- 
veml  (Iriking  natural  phenomena  in  (its  courfe; 
See  DEydM,  1st''  i..  At  the  JCkiPj  MitU  a  little 
above  the  Rvm^blikc;;  Bridge,  thc^  river,  after 
runningVapidJy  between  rocks,  in  a  narrow  courfe, 
irufhes  into  a  kind  of  baftn  formed  in  the  rock,  but 
'of  whicji  the  water  falls  about  15  feet,  .among 
Jloties,  with  a  noife  refembling  that  of  the  clapper 
of  a  mill.  At  the  Cauldron  Linn,  a  mile,  below 
tlie  bridee,  the  fcene  is  (liir  more  romantic }  the 
w^hole  hver  falling  8£l  feet  overperpendicular  rocks, 
in  two  beautiful  cafcades  of  44  feet  each,  into  fe- 
^era'l  deep  cylindrical  cavities  of  the  rock  refembling 
caldi 'ons.  The  laigeft  of  thefe bears  a  ftf iking  re- 
fembl.  vice  the  workinjj  ,of  malt  liquor  in  a  large 
brewin^X  v^flej.  -See  ^r.J^  Siaclair's  6tat,4cc. 
iX-  30&*-^3io..j  Ip  the'  parifh  of  Dollar  belowj 
thefe  cataTa<fl8,'the  Dqvin  is  about  100  feet  broadi 


flowers  by  neglecting,  and  not  removing,  prove 
finglQ.  Bacon^    4.  Twofold ;  of  two  kinds. — 
^  No  ftar  appears  to  lend  hi» friendly  light; 
Parknefs  and  tempeft  make  a  double  night. 

..  :  *  firjdeiu 

^.  Two  in  qunober.-^ 

And  if  one  power  did  not  both  fee  and  hear^ 
Our  fights  aisd  founds  W^uld  always  double  ^* 
...    .1  ..    .  Davifs, 

6.  Having  twice  the  efrea  or  inHqence;  hanoi 
the  power  of  two.    Not  ufed. — 
The  magaiico  is  much  belc^'d^ 
And  hath  in  his  effed.a  voice  .potential,' 
As  double, 3L9  the  duke's.         •  Shtbi 

J,  Deceitfyl  ;/a^ing  two  parts^  one  openly,  the 
o^lj.er  ip  fecret.—  .,  .  . 

'  r  th'  prpfence* 
He  would  lay  ui|trutl{5,  ^nd  be^er  d^tible 
Both  in  his  words  and. meaning^'  Sbak, 

—Fifty  thoufand  could  keep  rwk,.  that  vrereiigt 


«nd  aflfoxxU  jTalmony^fparrs,  and  di0enent  linds  of    of  d&uble  heait.  x  CJfroH.  %!&.  3^3 


trouts.  Its  water.  JS'  uncommonly  pure,  and  a 
fine  UeachfieM  is  erefied  ypon  it.at^ Dollar.  See 
DohhAMf  N°  j^  It  falls  into  the  E'orth,  4  miles 
,  W.of  Olackmanman.. 

DOUARNEN JIZ,  a  feaporttown  of  France,  ^rt 
the  department  of  Finitterre,  feated  on  a  large 
bar,  in  the  Englilh  X^hanncl,  xo^  xuiles  J^W.  oF 
Qiiimpeo  wkI  7  NE»  of  Pont  Croix. 

DOUAY,  a  city  of  France^  in  the  department 
of  the  North, <of  which  it  is  the  capital,)  and  ci- 
devant  French  Flanders.  It  has  a  fine  aribnaUa 
foundery  for  cannon,  and  a  military  fchool.  The 
fort  of  Scarpe,  within  cannon-fliotj  ferves  for  a 
citadel..  It  has  3  famous  colleges :  and  the  great 
fquares  In  the  centre  ot  the  city,  and  the  principal 
church  tare  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  ei  eded  into 
anuniverfitybyl^hilipll.  of  Spain^  wHo  founded  in 
it  afeminary  for  Engliih  Roman  catholics  in  1569. 
In  166 J t  it  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  Le- 
wis XIV.  in  perfort.  The  allies,  under  the  duke 
oii  Marlborough  took  it  in  1710;  but  it  was  re- 
t;|kcii  by  thc'French  in  17111  after  the  fufpenfion 


(a)  *  Double.  *M/ii.  Twice  over.^I  am  oA 
fo  old  in  proportion  to  them  as  I  formerly  was, 
which  I  can  prove  by  arithmetick  ;  fer  then  I  yrai^ 
dpubie,  their  age,  which  now  I  am  not.  Swift, 

(3.)  *  DouBLB.  «./f  I.  Twice  the  quantity.or 
number.— jif  the  thief  be  found  let  him  pay  doable 
fi.todus.—lxi  all  the  four  great  years  of  mortality 
abovementioned,  I  do  not  find  that  any  week  tbf 
plague  iacreafed  to  the  double  of  the  precedent 
ji'cek  above  Ave  times.  Ch^unt,  ji.  Strong  beer | 
beer  of  twice  the  common  flrength. — Here'sapot 
of  good  doable,  neighbour,  drmk,  and  fear  not 
your  man.  Sbab:  3.  A  turn  uAsd  to  efcape  par« 
luit.— 

Man  is  frail, 

Convulfions  rack  his  nerves,  and  cares  hisbftaft; 

His  flying  life  is  chas'd  by  rav'ning  pains,^ 

Through  all  his  doubles,  in  the  \(^inding  veia0. 

Bliici^mcr/. 
4.  A  tra(ft ;  a  fhift ;  an  artifice.— Thefe  men  are 
too  well  acquainted'with  the  chafe,  to  be  flung  off 
by  any  falL*  l\eps  or  doubles.  JdJijon. 
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the  fwcetnefs  of  their  flefh  and  the  finenefs  of  their 
wool.  The  number  of  iheep  kept  in  this  county 
is  averaged  at  upwards  of  8oO)Ooo>  of  which 
150,000  are  annually  fold  and  fcnt  out  of  the  coun- 
ty. The  wool  is  fhort  and  fine,  of  a  clofe  texture, 
a(hd  the  quality  of  it  is  highly  efteemed  in  the  ma- 
Bufadure  of  broad  cloth.  It  may  be  calculated, 
with  fome  degree  or  accuracy,  that  the  annual 
produce  of  wool  is  90,000  weys,  or  weighs,  of  3 1 
poiuids  each.  Among  various  articles  of  great 
importance  to  the  community  in  Dorfetftiire,  may 
be  reckoned  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax,  and 
their  mahufa<fture.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Brid- 
port  and  Beminiler,  all  forts  ot  twine,  firing,  pack- 
thread, netting,  cordage,  and  ropes,  are  made, 
from  the  fincft  thread,  to  the  cable  which  holds 
the  firft  rate  men  of  war.  The  manufaAures  car- 
ried on  at  Beminfter  employs  upwards  of  aoco 
people.  At  Bridport  there  is  a  great  number  of 
maiiufa<ftures,  and  about  i8co  people  are  faid  to 
be  employed  in  them ;  and  in  its  environs,  as  far 
as  7  or  8  miles  round,  upwards  of  700©  people  are 
in  conftant  work.  Quarries  of  excellent  (tone  ai-e 
found  in  the  ifland  otPurbeck,  near  the  fea,  where 
upwards  of  400  people  are  employed  in  digging 
and  tooling  the  ftone.  About  50,000  tons  of  it 
are  annually  ihippcd  at  Swmnage.  The  whole 
ifland  of  Portland  fecms  to  be  one  entire  mafs  of 
the  moft  beautiful  Hone,  chiefly  ufed  in  the  m.e- 
tropolis  for  the  moft  fuperb  buildings ;  and  is  u- 
niverfally  admired  for  its  clofe  texture  and  dura- 
bility, furpafTmg  any  other.  About  a  mile  ftom 
Corf  Cattle,  are  found  large  quantities  of  pipe 
day;  about  tt,ooo  tons  of  which  are  annually 
fent  from  this  place,  and  about  roo  men  are  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  digging  it.  Some  of  the  pits 
are  not  more  than  10  or  1%  feet  deep.  Dorfct- 
ihire  is  divided  into  ^4  hundreds,  which  contain 
s»  towns,  and  248  parifbes.  The  towns  arc  Dor- 
cbeftcr,  I^yme,  Shaftelbury,  Pool,  Bridport,  Ware- 
ham,  Corf  Cattle,  Weymouth,  Melcomb  Regis, 
Sherbom,  Blandford,  Cranbom,  Beminfter,  Ab- 
botlbury,  Bere,  Everfhot,  Milton  Abbey,  Framp- 
ton,  Stalbridge,  Sturmmfter,  Ceme,  and  Win- 
bum;  of  which  the  firft  9  are  borough  towns, 
^d  fend  eaqh  a  members  to  parliament,  making, 
wiih^x  for  the  county,  ao  members  in  the  whole. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  x8ot,  was  eftimated 
*t  115,^19.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Stour, 
the  Frome,  and  the  Fiddle. 

•  DORSIFEROUS.  >  «./.  yorfitm  and/^o,  or 

*DORSIPAROUS.5^rw,  Lat.]  Having  the 
property  of  bearing  or  bringing  forth  on  the  back- 
It  is  ufed  of  plants  that  have  the  feeds  on  the  back 
of  their  leaves,  as  fern ;  and  may  be  properly  ufed 
of  the  American  ftpg,  which  brings  forth  young 
from  her  back. 

DORSTEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  county  of  Reckling- 
haufen,  on  the  Lippe.  It  is  ftrongly  fortified.  It 
18  JO  miie«  N.  of  Duifeklorp,  and  31  SW.  of  Mun- 
fter. 

DORSTENIA,  contra  y^rv a,  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  tlie  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  53d  order,  Scabrida.  The  receptacle  is 
i:6mmon,  lAonophyllouR,  and  camous ;  the  feeds 
lying  fingly  ia  the  cailious  fubttanqes.    Thtre  arp 


4  fpecies,  all  low  herbaceous  plants;  Rowing  in 
the  warm  countries  of  America.  1  he  root  is  ufed  ^ 
in  medicine  It  is  full  of  knots;  an"^inch  or  two 
in  length,  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  externally 
of  a  reddifti  brown  colour,  and  pale  within  5  long, 
tough,  flendex  fibres  (hoot  out  from  all  fides  of 
it,  which  are  generally  loaded  with  fmall  round 
knots.  The  root  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  fomtv^hat  aftringent,  warm,  bitterilh,  tatte, 
with  a  light  and  fvvectifh  kind  of  acrimony  'w  hen 
chewed.  The  fibres  have  Uttle,  tafte  or  fmell ;  th^ 
tuberous  part  therefore  fhould  only  be  chofen-*^ 
Contrayerva  is  one  of  the  miJdeft  of  ahxipharmics^ 
and  is  an  ufeful  diaphoretic.  Its  virtues  ^j  ex- 
traded  both  by  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  and 
do  not  arife  by  evaporation  with  cither.  The 
plants  cannot  be  propr gated  in  this  country  wittf^ 
Out  the  greateft  difliculty. 

DORSUM,  the  Back,  in  anatomy,  compte- 
hends  all  the  pofterior  parts  cf  the  body  from  th^ 
neck  to  the  buttocks.  See  Anatomy,  §  137, 
and  209. 

.    DORSZYCE,  a  town  ef  Lithuania,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Minlk,  46  miles  NKE  of  lAit^k. 

(i.)DORT,  or  DoRDRtCHT,  a^  city  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  department  of  Dtlft,  and  ci-dcvant 
province  of  Ilollnrid.  ,It  is  feated  in  a  fmall  illand 
formed  by  tlie  ri\ers  Meufc,  Mx^rue,  Rhine,  and 
Linglie.  The  Meufe,  on  ^^liich  it  (lands,  gives  it 
:a  g<x)d  harbour,  and.fcparfttes,  it  from  the  iHands 
of  Yfielmonde  and  Ablas.  It  is  divided  fiom  Bey- 
erland  by  a  canal.  The  harbotir  is  very  commt)- 
dious  for  the  merchandizes  which  come  down  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meufe,  which  keep  it  in  a  floui  idl- 
ing condition.  Its  ttrength  confifts  iu  being  fur- 
rounded  with  water.  Its  wails  are  old,  and  dtv 
fended  by  round  towers.  It  is  very  rich,. and  well 
built  with  b~ick,  and  had  formei:ly  !the  exclufive 
right  of  coining  money.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  is  a  good  building,  tlie  tower  lofty,  an^ 
fumifiied  with  mufical  chimes.-.  There  is; another 
church,  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  built  in  1568. 
It  had  likewife,  before  the  revxjlution,  fcv^ral  reli«- 
gious  houfes  for  monks  and  nuns;  but  thefe  arp 
now  applied  to  other  ufes.  It  is  at  prcijent  the 
ftaple  town  for  Wines,  particularly  Rhenifh.  It 
was  detached  from  the  main  land  in  142 1,  on  the 
1 7th  of  Nov.  by  a  flood  occafioned  by  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  dyke,  which  overwhelmed  70 
villages,  and  about  jco,ooo  pcrfors.  However,  by- 
time  and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  a  great 
part  of  the  land  is  recovered.  It  has  two  prinqi- 
pal  canals,  namely,  the  New  and  Old  Haven,  by 
which  heavy  loaded  veflels  may  enter  into,  the  ci- 
ty. Over  the  Old  Haven  is  a  large  bridge,  weil 
built  wath  brick.  Dort  was  almoft  reduced  to 
afhes  in  1457,  there  being  then  confumcd  aoop 
houfes,  with  the  haJls,  hofpital,  and  church  of 
Notje  Danie:  but  they  are  now  well  provided 
with  fire^ngines  and  watchmen  to  prevent  the 
like  difaftcr.  The  company  of  tradcfmen,  and 
fome  other  communities,  A^Ct  the  magiflrates, 
and  name  one  part  of  the  members  of  the  city 
council.  This  city  is  fjunous  for  the  meeting  of 
the  clergy,  called  the  Synod  of  Dort,  (fee  ^  2.') 
in  which  the  Calvinifts  obtained  a  fcnterxep^air^t 
the  Arminians,.  who  %vere  called  Re7::'orji rants. 
The  difpute  between  the  contqiDdips T^'^rtie*  cc- 
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j^ifibned  dhorders,  flcirmifties,  and  murders,  m 
moft  of  the  principal  cities.  Thole  minifters  who 
!l^•ouTd  not  fubfcribe  to  the  decree  of  the  fynod 
Were  banilhed,  of  whom  there  were  above  loo. 
Dort  lies  ten  miles  SE.  of  Rotterdam,  and  thirty- 
fevcn  W.  of  Amfterdam.  Lon.  4.  48.  £.  Lat.  51. 
5C.  N. 

(1.)  Dort,  Synod  of,  a  national  fynod,  fum- 
tnoncd  by  authority  of  the  States  General,  the 
y/i^vT.ces  of  Holland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyflel  ex- 
cepted, and  held  at  Dort  in  1618.  The  moft  e- 
minent  divines  of  jthe  yniteri  Provinces,  and  de- 
puties from  the  churches  of  Jiiigland,  Scotland, 
t)Witzor!and,  Bremen,  Heffia,  and  the  Palatinate; 
affembled  on  this  cccafion,  in  order  to  decide  the 
controverfy  bcLween  the  Uomarifts  or  Calvin ifts, 
jtnd  Aiminians;  the  latter  were  declared  cornipters 
i>f  the  true  religion.  But  the  authority  of  this  fyr 
iioii  was  far  from  being  unjverfally  acknowledged 
either  in  Holland  or  in  England.  The  provinces 
of  Friefland,  Zealand,  Utrtcht,  Queldcrland,  and 
Groningen,  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  adopt  their 
decilions ;  and  they  were  oppofcd  to  K  James  |. 
and  archbilhop  Laud  in  England.  T^ic  reformed 
rhurches  in  Fiance,  though  at  firft  difpofed  to 
give  a  favourable  reception  to  the  decilibns  of  this 
famous  fynoif,  in  procefs  of  tune  efpoufed  doc- 
trines vtf  y  different  from  thofe  of  the  Oomarifts ; 
and  the  churches  of  Brandeiiburgh  and  Bremen 
would  not  fuffer  their  dolors  to  be  tied  down 
to  the  opinions  and  tenets  of  the  Dutch  divines. 
The  liberty  of  private  judpmept  with  refpe^  to 
the  do(5trines  of  predeftination  and  grace,  which 
the  fpirit  that  prevailed  among  the  divines  of  Dort 
feemed  (b  much  adapted  to  difcourage  and  fup- 
•prcfs,  acquired  new  vigour  in  ponfecjuence  of  the 
arbitr,iry  proceedings  of  this  aflembly. 

DORTMUND,  a  rich,  populous,  and  imperial 
city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Wcftphalia,*  and 
territory  of  N»fl*au-Dillenborg,  to  whom  it  was 
ceded  in  fSca.  It  is  pretty  large,  but  not  well 
built.  Fcmnerly  it  was  one  of  the  Hanfe  towns. 
Its  territory  was  alfo  formerly  a  county,  and  had 
lords  of  its  own ;  but  fince  1504,  it  has  been  pof- 
felfed  entirely  by  the  city.  It  is  feated  on  the 
Emfter,  35  mile?  KE.  of  Cologne,  and  45  SSW,  of 
Munfter.    Lon.  7.  zs*  £•  I^^it.  51.  a6.  N. 

*  DORTURE.  n.  /.  [contracted  from  iiorff^- 
ture  ;  dormitura^  Lat.  dortory  Fr.]  A  dormitoiy ; 
a  place  to  deep  in. — He  letl  us  to  a  gallery  like  a 
dorturey^  where  he  (lie wed  us  along  the  one  fide 
fcvcnteen  cells,  very  neat.  Bacon, 
'  DORVEiNTANI,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Dw-rbylhire. 

DORHS.    See  DoRip,  §  4  •  and  Doris,  N**  i. 

DORY,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Wilna,  6R  miles  E.  of  Lida. 

DORYPHORI,  [from  3«e<^  a  fpear,  and  ^i***,  to 
b?ar,J  an  appellation  given  to  the  life-guard  men 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  They  were  held  in  fuch 
cftimation,  as  frequently  to  have  the  command  of 
armies  conferred  on  them.  It  waf»  ufual  alfo  for 
chief  commanders  to  have  their  doryphori  or  life- 
guards; to  attend  them. 

•-  »  DOSE.  n.  /.  [W/f.]    1.  So  much  of  any  me- 
ciclnc  ^  is  taken  at  one  time.  Quinrt/. 

'  The  t<^>o  vigorous  doft  too  fiercely  wrought, 

And  added  fury  to  the  ftrongth  it  brought.  Dri/d. 
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—In  a  vehement  pain  of  the  head  he  pitfcribeA 
the-juice  of  thapfia  in  warm  water,  without  men- 
tioning the  dofif.  Arlfuthnoi.  ».  Any  thing  naufe- 
ous.— If  you  can  tell  an  ignoramus  io  power  aiid 
place,  that  he  has  a  wit  and  underitanding  above 
all  the  world,  I  dare  undertake  that  as  fulibme  a 
dofe  as  you  give  him,  he  (hftW  readily  take  it  down. 
Sotith.  3.  As  much  of  any  thing  as  falls  te  a  man's 
lot.    Ludicroufly. — 

No  fooner  does  he  peep  into 

The  world,  but  he  has  done  hjs  doe ; 

MfUried  his  pundual  dofe  of  yrives, 

Is  cuckolded,  and  breaks,  or  thrives.  Hudihrasn 
4.  Quantity.— We  pity  or  laugh  at  thofe  fatuous 
extravagants,  while  yet  ourfelves  have  a  coulid  t. 
able  dofg  of  what  makes  them  fo.  Grairu.  5.  It  is 
often  ufed  of  the  utmofl  quantity  of  ftrong  liquour 
that  a  man  can  fwallow.  He  has  iiis  doje^  that  i$, 
he  can  cany  oft*  no  more. 

*  To  Dose.  -o.  a,  i.  To  proportion  a  medicine 
properly  to  the  patient  or  difeafe.-^nFlants  feldom 
ufed  in  medicine,  being  efteemed  poifooous,  if 
corrected  and  exactly  dofed%  nuy  prove  powerful 
medicines.  Derham^  %•  Tq  give  phyfick,  or  any 
thing  nauJR^us  to  a  man  in  a  ludicrous  fenie. 

DOSILOG Y,  n,  /.  a  diCcourfe  on  the  quali- 
ties or  dofes  of  medicinesiy  which  ought  to  be  ta- 
ken at  a  time.  Bailey. 

POSITHEANS,  or  >  an  ancient  fe^  among  tfcc 
S  Samaritansin  the  firft  cei}* 


DOSITHEI, 
turv.    See  next  article. 

D08ITHE US,  the  chief  of  a  fa^ion  among  the 
Samaritans,  mentioned  by  Origen,  Epiphanius 
Jerom,  and  other  Greek  and  {^atin  fathers :  B«t 
the.lean)€^  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  time 
wherein  he  lived.  St  Jerom,  in  his  Dialogue  an 
gamft  the  Luciferians,  places  him  before  our  Sa- 
viour; wherein  he  is  rol lowed  by  Dmfius,  whq 
in  his  anfwer  to  Serrarius  places  him  about  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  king  of  AHyria.  But  Scaliger 
will  have  him  pofterior  to  our  Saviour's  time: 
And  Origen  intimates  hhn  to  have  been  coptem- 
porary  with  the  apollles :  where  he  obfqnres,  that 
he  endeavoured  to  perftiade  the  Samaritans  that 
he  was  the  Mefliah  foretold  by  Mofes.'  He  M 
many  followers;  and  his  ft&  was  ftill  fubfiftinf 
at  Alexandria  to  the  time  of  the  Patriarch  £uio- 
gius,  as  appears  from  a  decree  of  that  patriaid^ 
publiihcd  by  Pfaocius.  In  that  decree  Eulogita 
accufes  Dolitheus  of  injurioufly  treating  the  an* 
cient  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  attributiog 
to  himielf  the  fpirit  of  prophecy.  He  makes  kirn 
contemporary  with  Simon  Magus  ^  and  accufes 
him  of  cQiTuptingtbe  Pentateuch  in  divers  places, 
and  of  compofing  ieveral  books  dire^ly  contniy 
to  the  law  of  God,  Archbilhop  Uflier  Uke«  Dofr- 
theus  to  have  been  the  author  of  all  the  changes 
mJide  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  he  ar. 
gues  from  the  authority  of  Eulogius.  &it  all  ]RC 
can  juftly  gather  from  the  teftimony  of  EuJogius 
is,  that  Dolitheiis  corrupted  the  Samaritan  copies 
fince  ufed  by  that  fed ;  but  that  corruption  did 
not  pafs  into  all  the  copies  of  the  Samimtan  Pen- 
tateuch now  in  ufe  among  as,  many  of  which  fasy 
but  little  from  the  Jewiih  Pentateuch:  And  m 
this  fenfe  we  are  to  underftand  that  paflage^  ifl  * 
Samaritan  chronicle,  where  it  is  laid  that  J^^k 
u  e.  Dofithcus,  altered  fcveral  things  In.the  law  of 
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(4)*  JDOVULE  18  much  ufed  in  compofition, 
generally  for  douMj^  two  ways;  as  doub^etdge^i^ 
having  an  edge  on  each  fide;  or  for  twice  the 
number  or  quantity,  as  doubie  died  twice  died. 

(i.)*7«  Double,  v.  a.  [from  the  adjedive.] 
I.  To  enlarge  any  quantity  by  addition  of  the  fame 
quantity.— 

Rumour  doth  double  voice,  and  echo 
The  numbers  of  tJie  fear'd.  Shak, 

Our  foes  too  proud  the  weaker  lo  aflail. 
Or  doubles  his  dtihonoor  M  he  fail.  Drfden. 

—This  power  of  repeating  Or  doubling  any  idea  we 
have  of  any  diftance,  and  adding  it  to  the  former 
as  often  as  we  will,  without  being  ever  able  to 
come  at  any  ftop  or  ftint,  is  that  which  gives  us 
the  idea  of  immenfity.  LoeAe.  a.  To  contain  twice 
the  quantity.— 

Thus  reinforc'd  againft  the  advcrfe  fleet. 
Still  doubling  onr^s  brave  Rupert  leads  the  way. 

D/ydc/tj 
3.  To  repeat ;  to  add.— 

He  faw  proud  Arcite  and  fierce  Palemon 
In  mortal  battle,  doubling  blow  oii  blow  ; 
Like  lightning  flam'd  their  falchions  to  and  fro. 

Drydea, 
4-  To  add  one  to  another  in  the  lame  order  or  pa- 
rallel.—Thou  flialt  double  the  curtain  in  the  tiibcr- 
nacle.  Exodus.     5.  To  fold.— 

He  bought  her  fermons,  pfaims,  and  graces. 
And  don  bled  down  the  ufual  places.  Prior. 
6.  To  roui! J  a  headland. — Sailing  along  the  coaft, 
he  doubled  the  promontory  of  Carthage,  yet  fa- 
mous for  the  ruins  of  that  proud  city.  Knolles. — 
Now  we  have  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  fight, 
the  trade  wind  is  our  own,  if  we  can  but  double 
it.  Dryden. 

(so  *  To  Double,  v.n.  i.Toincreafetotwice 
the  quantity.-t-'Tis  obferved  in  particular  nations, 
that  within  the  fpace  of  300  years,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  cafualties,  the  nomberof  men  double.  Bun- 
net's  Theory.  3.  To  enlarge  the  ftake  to  twice  the 
fum  in  play.*-. 

Throw  Egypt  by,  and  offer  in  the  ftead, 
Offer— the  crown  on  Berenice's  head : 
1  am  refolv'd  to  double  'till  1  win.  Dryden, 

3.  To  turn  back,  or  wind  in  running.— tfnder  the 
line  the  fun  croffeth  the  line,  and  maketh  two 
Summers  and  two  Winters ;  but  in  the  ikirts  of 
the  torrid  zone  it  doublet b  and  goeth  back  again, 
and  fo  maketh  one  long  fummer.  Bacou,^* 
Who  knows  which  way  (he  points? 
Doubling  and  turning  like  an  hunted  hare ! 
Find  out  the  meaning  of  her  mind  who  can. 

Dryden. 
4-  To  play  tricks ;  to  ufe  flights. 

.♦  DOUBLE-BITING,  adj.  ^double  and  bite.'] 
Biting  or  cutting  on  either  lide. — 

But  moft  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch 
bend. 
His  rifing  mtifclcs  and  his  brawn  commend  ; 
His  double-biting  ax,  and  beamy  fpear, 
Each  afking  a  gieantick  force  to  rear.     Dryden. 
♦  DOUBLE-BUTTGNED.  adj.  [doable  and  but- 
Uned.]    Having  tw^o  rows  of  buttons. — 

Others  you'll  fee,  when  all  the  town's  afloat 
Wrapt  in  tli'  embraces  of  a  kcrley  coat, 
Or  double-button' d  frieze.  Cny. 

Double  children,  double  kittens,  Dv>u- 
VoL.vn.  PartH, 
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DLE  PPARS,  &c.  repeated iy  occur  in  the  PhUef* 
TranfoQ.  aud  fimilar  works.  (See  Monster.)  Sif 
John  Floyer,  in  the  PhiL  Tranf.  giving  an  account 
of  a  double  turkey^  furnifties  fome  refle»5tians  on 
the  produdion  of  double  animals  in  general.  There 
are  two  caufes  of  dupHcity  in  embryos.  1.  The 
conjoining  or  connedlion  of  two  pertc«5t  animals  : 
and  a.  An  extraordinary  divifion  and  ramihcatioir 
of  the  original  vellels,  &c. 

*  DOUBLE  DEALER,  n.  f.  [double  and  dealer.] 
A  deceitful,  fubtlc,  infidious  fellow;  one  whoadta 
two  parts  at  the  fame  time ;  one  who  fays  one 
fhing  and  thinks  ainother.— Double-dealers  may 
pafs  mufier  for  a  while ;  but  all  parties  wafli  their 
hands  of  them  in  the  conclullon.  VEJlrange. 

*  DOUBLE-DEALING.  »./.  \doMe  and  deaU 
ing^  Artifice  5  diflimulation  ;  iow  or  wicked  cun- 
ning ;  the  adtion  of  one  thing  with  the  profeflioii 
of  another.— Our  poets  have  joined  together  fuch 
qualities  as  are  by  nature  moft  compatible;  valour 
with  anger,  meeknefs  with  picty^  and  prudence 
with  dillimulatjon  :  this  laft  union  was  neceflary 
for  the  good  fiefs  of  Ulyflop<  for  without  that,  his 
diflTimulation  might  have  degenerated  into  wlck^ 
ednefs  and  douhh-dealin^.  Broome. 

*  T6  DOUl^hE'Dm.  v.  a,  Idottble  and  die.^ 
To  die  twice  over. — 

Yes,  I'll  to  the  royal  bed. 
Where  firft  the  myfteries  of  our  love  were  a<5tcdy 
And  double-die  it  with  imperial  crimfon.  Dryd* 
Double-eI)Gi:d.  tJee  DouBtE,  §4. 
Doubie  employml'?4t,  in  mulic,  a  name  gi- 
ven by  M.  Rameau  to  the  two  different  manners 
in  which  the  chord  of  the  fub-dominant  may  be 
rcgarcfed  and  treated,  viz.  as  the  fundamental 
chord  of  the  fixth  fupcradded,  or  as  the  chord  of 
the  great  fixth,  inverted  from  a  fundamental  chord 
of  tlie  feventh.  In  reality,  the  chords  carry  exadt- 
ly  the  fame  notes,  are  figured  in  the  fame  manner, 
are  employed  upon  the  fame  chord  of  the  tone, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  frequently  we  cannot  dif- 
cern  which  of  the  two  chords  the  author  employs, 
but  by.  the  afliftance  of  the  fubfequent  chord, 
which  refolves  it,  and  which  is  different  in  tuefe 
different  cafes.  To  make  this  diftindion,  we  muft 
confider  the  diatonic  progrefs  of  the  two  notce 
which  form  the  fith  and  the  fixth,  and  which, 
conftituting  between  them  the  interval  of  a  fccond, 
muft  one  or  the  other  cohftitute  the  difl*onance  of 
the  chord.  Now,  this  progrefs  is  determined  by 
the  motion  of  the  b;ris.  Of  thefe  two  notes,  then, 
if  the  fuperior  be  the  difibnance,  it  will  rife  by  one 
gradation  into  the  fubfequent  chord,  the  lower 
note  will  keep  its  place,  and  the  higher  note  will 
be  a  fupcradded  fixth.  If  the  lower  be  the  diflb- 
nance,  it  will  defcend  into  the  fu'  kquent  chord, 
the  higher  will  remain  in  its  place,  and  the  chord 
will  be  that  of  the  great  fixth.  See  the  two  cafes 
of  the  double  employment  in  Routieau's  Mufical 
Diiflionary,  Plate  D,  fig.  11.  The  ufe  which  the 
compofer  nuy  make  of  the  double  employment, 
is  to  confider  the  chord  in  its  different  points  of 
view,  that  from  thence  he  mgy  know  how  to 
make  his  entrance  to  it,  and  his  exit  from  it ;  fo 
that  having  arrived,  for  inftance,  at  tht  chord  cf 
the  fupcradded  fixth,  he  may  refolve  it-3s  a  choral 
of  the  great  fixth,  and  reciprocally.  M.  D'AK  in 
belt  has  ihown,  that  one  of  the  chief  ufcs  of  th' 
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double  efhployment  is,  that  we  be  able  to  carry  Jbme  confufion. 
the  diatonic  fucccflTion  of  the  gamut  even  to  an 
o<5tavc,  without  changing  the  mode,  at  leaft  whilft 
wc  rife  ;  for  in  dcfcending  we  muft  change  it.  Of 
this  gamut  and  its  fundamental  bafs,  an  example 
will  be  found  in  RouJJfat^s  M»Jcal  Diffionnr^t  PL 
^ififi'  13-  I^  Js  evident,  according  to  the  lyftem 
of  M.  Raraeau,  that  all  the  harmonic  fucceffions 
which  refult  from  it,  are  in  the  fame  tone :  for, 
in  ftri'^tnefs,  no  other  chords  are  there  employed 
but  three,  that  of  the  tonic,  that  of  the  dominant, 
and  that  of  the  fub-dominant ;  as  this  laft,  in  the 
double  employment,  conftitutes  the  feventh  from 
the  fecond  note,  which  is  employed  upon  the  6th, 
With  refpedl  to  what  M.  D'Alembert  adds  in  his 
Elements  of  Muficy  p.  80.  and  which  he  repeats  in 
the  Encycloped'uj  article  Double-emplau  M.  Rouf- 
feau  differs  from  him  as  well  as  from  M.  Rameau. 
See  the  Muftcal  DiSionajy.  On  the  whole  the 
double  employment  cannot  be  ufed  with  too  much 
referve,  and  the  greateft  matters  are  the  mod  tem- 
perate in  pradifing  it. 

Double  fig  he,  or  i  in  heraldry,  the  denomi- 

DouBLE  FiCHY,  ^  nation  of  a  c?ofs,  when 
the  extremity  has  two  points;  in  contradrftinftion 
to  fiche,  where  the  extremity  is  fliarpened  away 
to  on<='  point. 

»     *  DOUBLE-FOUNTED.    aiij,    idoubU   and 
fount.']     Having  two  fources. — 

Here  the  dottblefounted  ftream 

Jordan,  true  limit  eaft ward.  Milton, 

*  DOUBLE*HANDED.  adj.  [double  iLud  hand.] 
Having  two  hands.— All  things  being  double-band^ 
ed,  and  having*  the  appearances  both  of  truth  and 
falfehood,  where  our  affei^ions  have  engaged  us, 
\Ve  attend  only  to  f  he  former.  Gianville. 

*  DOUBLE-HEADED.  adj\  [double  and  head.] 
Having  the  flowers  growing  one  to  another — The 
double  rich  fcarlet  nonfuch  is  a  large  double-bead^ 
ed  flower,  of  the  richeft  fcarlet  colour.  Mortimer, 

Double  Island  Point,  a  cape  on  the  NE. 
coaft  of  New  Holland.  Lon.  153.  la.  E.  Lat.  aj. 
_g   ^  *    * 

*  ;  0  DOUBLE-LOCK.  v.  a.  [double  and  lock.] 
To  ft) oot  the  lock  twice;  to  fallen  with  double 
fecurity.r-He  \n\mf^\2iiQ\y  double-locked  his  door, 
and  fat  down  carefully  to  reading  and  comparing 
both  his  order?;.  Tatler. 

*  DOUBLE-MINDED,  adj.  [from  douhle  and 
mind]  Unfettlcd  ;  undetermined.— A  </owi/tf-»jw^- 
ed  man  is  unftable  in  all  his  ways.  James. 

»  pCUBLENESS.  «./.  [from  double.]  The  ftate 
of  being  double. — If  you  think  well  to  carry  this 
as  you  may,  the  douhlenefi  of  the  benefit  defends 
the  deceit  from  reproof.  Shakefpeat'e. 

DOUBLE  OCTAVE,  in  mufic,  an  interval  com- 
poled  of  15  notes  in  diatonic  progfcflion,  and 
wliicl.,  for  that  reafon,  is  called  a  fifteenth.  "  It 
is  (fays  IlouITerHrj  an  interval  compofcd  of  two 
oOavea,  called  by  the  Greeks  disdiapason."  It 
dcferves,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  in  inter- 
vals lefs  diftant  and  compounded,  as  in  the  thirds 
the  ffthy  the  Jxmph  oda-ve,  &c.  the  lowed  and 
hif;ht*ll  extremes  :ire  included  in  the  number  from 
v!icncj^tl]e  interval  tikes  its  name^.  But,  in  the 
double  o'fia've,  when  termed  a  htteenth,  the  fimple 
r.iimbcr  of  which  it  is  compofed  gives  the  name. 
I'his  is  by  no  means  analogical  and  may  occalion 
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We  flioiild  rather  dioofe,  there- 
fore, to  run  any  hazard  which  might  occur  from' 
uniformly  including  all  the  terras  of  which  the 
component  intervals  confift,  and  eall  the  </o«Ai(p  pc- 
lave  ^Jxterntb,  according  to  the  general  analogy. 

*  DOUBLE  *PLE A.  «./.  [duplex  ptadtum^  La- 
tin.]  Is  that  in  which  the  defendant  alleges  for 
himfelf  two  feveral  matters,  in  bar  of  the  adion, 
whereof  either  is  fufficient  to  eflfeft  bis  defire  in 
debarring  the  plaintiff.  Conveh 

♦  DOUBLE-QUARREL,  is  a  complaint  made 
by  any  clerk  or  other  to  the  archbiftiop  of  the 
province,  againft  an  infenoar  ordinary,  for  delay- 
ing juftice  in  fome  caufe  ecclefiaftical.  The  cf- 
fedt  is,  that  the  archbiihop  direds  his  letters,  un- 
der  the  authentical  feal,  to  all  clerks  of  bis  pro- 
vince, commanding  them  to  admonifh  the  faid 
ordinary  within  nine  days  to  do  the  juftice  requi- 
red, or  otherwife  to  cite  him  to  appear  before  him 
or  his  official :  and  laftly  to  intimate  to  the  (aid 
ordinary,  that  if  he  neither  performs  the  thing  en- 
joined, nor  appears  at  the  day  afligned,  he  him- 
felf will  proceed  to  perform  the  juftice  required. 
And  this  feems  to  be  termed  a  doubU'quarrel,  be- 
caufe  it  i»  moft  commonly  made  againft  both  the 
judge,  and  him  at  wbofe  petition  juftice  is  delay- 
ed. Cotwel. 

•  DOUBLER.  «./.  [from  double.^  He  that 
doubles  any  thing. 

*  DOUBLE-SHINING,  adj.  [double  axidjhine.] 
Shining  with  double  luftre.— 

•He  was 
Among  the  reft  that  there  did  take  delight. 
To  fee  the  fports  of  double-fbining  day.    Sidney, 
(i.)  ♦  DOUBLET.  n.f.  Lfrom  double  ]    i.  The 
inner  garment  of  a  man ;  the  waiftcoat :  fo  called 
from  being  double  fof  warmth,  or  becaufe  it  makes 
the  drefs  double.— What  a  pretty  thing  a  man  is, 
when  he  goes  in  his  doublet  and  bofe,  and  leaves 
off  his  wit !  Sbakefpeare.—\X  is  common  enough  to 
fee  a  countryman  in  the  doublets  and  breeches  of 
his  grandfather.  Addion  on  Italy.   %.  Two ;  a  pair. 
Thofe  doublets  on  the  fides  of  his  tail  feem  to  add 
ftrength  to  the  mufcles  which  move  the  tail  fins. 
Gre^iv. 

(2.)  Doublet,  among  lapidaries,  implies  a 
counterfeit  ftone  compofed  of  two  pieces  of  cryf- 
tal,  and  fometimes  glafs  foftened,  together  with 
proper  colours  between  them  ;  fo  that  tkey  make 
the  fame  appearance  to  the  eye  as  if  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  cryftal  had  been  tinged  with  thefe 
colours.  The  impradlicability  of  imparting  tinges 
to  the  body  of  cryftals,  while  in  theii  proper  and 
natural  ftate,  and  the  foftnefs  of  glafs,  which  ren- 
ders ornaments  made  of  it  greatly  inferior  in  wear 
to  cryftal,  gave  inducements  to  the  introdudion 
of  colouring  the  furf;?ce  of  cryftal  wrought  in  a 
proper  form,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  furfaces 
of  two  pieces  fo  coloured  being  la'-d  together,  the 
effedt  might  appear  the  fame  as  if  the  wf  ole  fob- 
ftance  of  the  cryftal  had  been  coloured.  The  cr\'f- 
tals,  and  fometiiPes  white  tranfparent  glafs  fo 
treated,  wtre  called  doublets ;  and  at  one  tin^c 
prevailed  greatly  in  ufe,  on  account  of  the  adwan- 
tages,  with  refpeft  to  wear,  fuch  doublets  hao, 
when  made  of  cryftal,  over  glafs,  and  the  brigl-j 
nefs  of  the  colours  which  could  with  ceitainty  be 
given  to  counterfeit  ftones  this  way,  when  colour- 
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ed  glafs  coald  not  be  procuredy  or  at  lealt  not 
without  a  much  greater  expencei  Doublets  have 
not  indeed  ttie  property  which  the  gthers  have, 
of  bearing  to  be  fet  tranfparenty  as  is  frequently 
required  in  drops  of  ear  rings  and  other  orna- 
meutsc  but  when  mounted  in  rings^  or  ufed  in 
iuch  manner  that  the  fides  of  the  pieces,  where 
the  joint  is  made»  cannot  be  infpedted,  they  arCj 
when  formed  of  cryftal,  preferable  to  the  colour- 
ed glafj ;  and  the  art  of  managing  them  is  t hero- 
fore,  in  fome  degree,  of  the  fame  importance  with 
that  of  preparing  glafs  for  counterfeiting  gems ; 
and  is  ther^ore  properly  an  appendage  to  it,  as 
being  entirely  fubfervient  to  the  lame  intention. 
See  Glass,  colouring  of. 

(3.}  Doublets,  a  game  on  dice  within  tables ; 
the  men,  which  are  only  15,  being  placed  thus : 
Upon  the  lize,  cinque,  and  quatre  points,  there 
ftand  three  men  a*piece ;  and  upon  the  trey,  deuce, 
and  ace,  only  two.  He  that  throws  higheft  has 
the  benefit  of  throwing  firft,  and  what  he  throws 
he  lays  down,  and  fo  does  the  other.:  what  the 
one  throws,  and  has  not,  the  other  Uyis  down  for 
him,  but  on  his  own  account }  and  thus  they  do 
till  all  the  men  are  down^  and  then  they  bear. 
He  that  is  down  firft,  bears  fir^  ;  and  will  doubt- 
leis  win  the  game,  if  the  other  throws  not  doublets 
to  overtake  them;  which  he  is  fure  to  do,  fincehe 
advances  or  bearis  as  many  as  the  doublets  make, 
y'it.  eight  for  two  fours. 

^  £k>u  B  LE-TON  G  u  E D.  adj.  [doubU  and  tongue.] 
Deceitful  3  giving  contrary  accounts  of  the  fame 
thing,— The  deacons  muft  be  grave,  not  double- 
tonguedj  SQt  given  to  much  wine,  not  greedy  of 
filth  lucre,  x  Tim. 

(i.)  DOUBLING,  among  hunters,  ia  applied  to 
'  a  hare,  which  is  faid  to  double,  when  flic  keeps 
in  plain  fields,  and  winds  about  to  deceive  the 
hounds. 

(a.)  Doubling,  in  the  manege,  a  term  ufed  of 
a  horfe,  who  is  faid  to  double  his  reins,  when  he 
leaps  feveral  times  together,  to  throw  his  rider : 
thus  we  fay,  tbe  ramingue  doubles  Hs  reinSf  and 
makes  pontievis* 

(3.)  DouBLiv^i  in  the  military  art,  is  the  put- 
ting two  ranks  or  files  of  foldiers  into  one.  Thus, 
when  the  word  of  command  is,  double  your  rankst 
the  id,  4th,  and  6th  ranks  march  into  the  ift,  3d, 
and  5th,  fo  thai  the  6  ranks  are  reduced  to  3,  and 
the  intervals  between  the  ran^s  become  doubly 
what  they  were  before. 

(40  Dau9Li^G  UPON,  in  naval  ta<flic6,  th^  adl 
of  inclo&i\g  ^nypait  of  a  hoftile  fleet  between  two 
fires,  or  6t  cannonading  it  on  both  fides.  It  is  u* 
fually  performed  by  the  van  or  rear  of  that  fleet 
which  is  fuperior  in  number,  taking  the  advantage 
of  the  wind,  or  other  circumftances,  and  tacking 
or  veering  round  the  van  or  rear  of  the  enemy, 
who  will  thereby  be  expofed  to  great  danger,  and 
can  fcarcely  avoid  being  thrown  into  general  con- 
fufion. 

*  DOUBLON.  »./.  [Fr.]  A  Spanifh  coin  con- 
taining the  value  of  two  piftoles. 

•  DOUBLY-  ad'v.  [from  double.].  In  twice  the 
quantity ;  to  twice  the  degree.—,    , 

Young  Hoflis,  oiva  mufe  by  Mars  begot. 
Born,  Cxfar  like,  to  write  and  aft  great  deeds, 
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impatient  to  revenge  his  fatal  (hot. 
His  right  hand  doubly  to  his  left  fucceeds.  Dryd, . 
(i.)  DOUBS,  a  department  of  France,  bounds 
ed  on  tho  N.  by  thofe  of  Upper  Saone  and  Upper 
Rhine ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Helvetic  republic ;  on 
the  SW.  by  the  department  of  Jura,  and  on  the 
N\fr.  by  that  of  Upper  Saone.  It  comprehends 
part  of  the  ci-devant  province  of  Frauche  Comtc. 
Befan^on  is  the  capital. 

(2.)  DouBS,  or  Doux,  a  river  of  France,  which, 
rifes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jura,  pafles  by  St  Hy- 
polite,  Clerval,  Befan9on,  Dole,  &c.  and  runs  into 
the  Saon,  near  Verdun, 

*  DOUBT,  n.r.  [from  the  verb.]  i.  Uncertainty 
of  mind;  fufpenfe;  qndeterminedftate  of  opinion. 
— Could  -any  difficulty  have  been  propcfed,  the 
refolution  would  have  been  as  early  as  the  propo* 
fal ;  it  could  not  have  had  time  to  fettle  into  doubts 
South. — Thofe  who  have  examined  it,  are  thereby 
got  paft  doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they  profefs.  - 
Locke.     2.   Queliign;   point  unfettled.— Hippo- 
crates commends  ttie  flefli  of  the  wild  fow  above 
the  tame,  and  no  doubt  but  the  animal  is  more  or 
le(s  healthy  according  to  the  air  it  lives  in.  jir- 
buttnot.    3.  Scruple ;  perplexity ;  irrefolution.— 
Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
And  makes  us  lofe,  by  fearing  to  attempt. 
The  good  we  oft  might  win.  Shakesp, 

4.  Uncertainty  of  condition. — And  thy  life  Ihail 
hang  in  doubt  Wore  thee ;  and  thou  (halt  fear  day 
and  night,  and  (halt  have  no  aiTurance  of  thy  life. 
Peuteronomy.-^ 

I'm  bound  in 
To  fancy  doubts  and  fears.  Shakef. 

5.  Sufpicion  ;  apprehenfion  of  ill, — I  defire  to  be 
prefent  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my  voice; 
for  I  ftand  in  doubt  of  you.  GaL  iv.  20.  6.  DilTi- 
culty  obje<5ted. — 

To  ev'ry  doubt  your  anfwer  is  the  fame. 
It  fo  fell  out,  and  fo  by  chance  it  came.  Blackm. 
(1.)*  To  Doubt,  v.  a.  [doubter^  Fr.  dubita,  Lat.] 
I.  To  hold  queftionable;  to  thinjk  uncertain.  2.  To 
think  endangered  — 

He  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  fo  late 
Doubted  hiaf  empire.  Milton* s  Par.  Loft. 

3.  To  fear ;  to  fufpeA. — He  did  ordain  the  intcr- 
di^s  and  prohibitions  which  we  have  to  make  en- 
trance of  ft  rangers,  which  at  that  time  was  fre- 
quent doubting  novelties  and  commixture  of  man- 
ners. Bacon. -^ 

If  they  turn  not  back  perverfe ; 
But  that  I  doubt.  Milton. 

4*  To  diftriift ;  to  hold  fufpefted.— 

To  teach  vain  wits  a  fcience  little  known, 
T*  admire  fuperior  fenfe,  and  doubt  tlieir  own. 

.  Pope. 
(a)  •  To  Doubt,  v.  n.  i.  To  queftion  ;  to  be 
in  uncertainty.— Even  in  matteis  divine,  concern^ 
ing  fome  things,  we  may  lawfully  doubt  and  fuf- 
pend  our  .judgment,  inclming  neither  to  one  fide 
or  other ;  as,  namely,  touching  the  time  of  the 
fall  both  of  man  and  angels.  Hooker."^  Czn  we 
conclude  upon  Luther's  inflability,  becaufe  in  a 
fingle  notion  no  way  fundamental,  an  enemy 
writes  -that  he  had  lome  doubtings  ?  Atterbury. 
a.  To  queftion  any  event,  fearing  the  wprft.— 
K  k  k  ^ 
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D-iuhi'tn^r  tiling.' s  go  ill,  oi'Un  hurt  more  ; 

•  That  to  he  furt*  th'jy  da.  Shakes**,  Cymimkne, 
^.  Sometimes  with  o/in  both  th» foregoing  feiifes. 
— Solyman  faid  he  h«d  Ivithcito  made  war  «igainft 
divers  nations,  and  ahviyo  h.^d  the  vi^>ory,  mthere- 
43/ he  doubudmil  now  aJfo.  KnolWs  Uip.ofTur^s, 

Have  I  notmanflg'd  my  contrivance  wen. 
To  try  your  love  and  make  you  doubt  pfvMut  ? 

Dryden. 

4.  To  fear  ;  to  be  apprehcnfive  of  ill. — If  there 
were  no  fault  in  the  title,  I  doubt  there  arc  too  ma- 
;iy  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Baker  oji  Learnmg:— 
This  is  enough  for  a  projcd,  without  any  name ; 
I  doubt  more  than  will  be  reduced  into  pradice. 
S^ift*    S»  To  fufped ;  to  have  fufpicion.— - 

The  king  did  all  his  courage  bend 
Againft  thofe  four  which  now  before  him  were, 
Doubting  not  who  behind  him  doth  attend. 

DanuL 

6,  To  hcfitate ;  to  be  in  fufpenfe  ;  to  waver  lin- 
fletermiaed— 

At  firft  the  tender  blades  of  grafg  appear^ 
And  buds  that  yet  the  blaft  of  Eurus  fear. 
Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe 
the  year.  Drjden, 

*  DOUBTER.  «./  [from  dfubf.]  One  who  en- 
tertains fcruples ;  one  who  Jiangs  in  uncertainty. 
(i.)  *  DOUBTFUI.. odj.  [doubt  and/tt/y.]  1.  Du- 
blous  ;  not  fettled  in  opinion. — 

Methinks,  I  Hiould  know  you,  and  know  this 
roan; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful.  Shakefp,  Kin^  L^an 

a.  Ambiguous ;  not  clear  in  its  meaning  :  as,  a 
doubtful  expreflion.  .-?.  TJiat  about  which  there 
U  doubt,  that  which  is  not  yet  determined  or  de- 
cided ;  obfcure ;  queftionabic  ;  uncertain-— In 
handling  the  right  of  a  war,  I  am  not  willing  to 
intermix  matter  doubtful  with  that  which  is  out  of 
doubt ;  for  as  in  capital  caufes,  wherein  but  one 
man's  life  is  in  qgenion,  the  evidence  ought  to  be 
ctear;  fo  much  more  in  a  judgment  upon  a  war, 
which  is  capital  to  thoufands.  Bacpn.-^ln  doubtful 
cafes,  reafon  ftill  determines  for  the  fafer  fide; 
efpecially  if  the  cafe  be  not  only  doubtful  but  alfo 
highly  concerning,  and  the  venture  be  a  foul,  and 
an  etepiit^.  South*  4*  Hazardous  \  of  uncertain 
event. — 

Nei^  CDunfelj  to  debate 
What  doubtful  TR^y  enfue.  Milton. 

5.  Kot  fecure;  not  without  fufpicion.— Our  man- 
lier is  alway^to  caft  a  doubtful  and  a  more  fiifpici- 
ous  eye  towards  that,  oyer  which  we  know  we 
Jiave  Icaft  power.  'Hsokcr^  Dedicate  6.  Not  con- 
lident ;  not  without  fear. — 

With  d9ubtfui(eci  and  wavering  refolutton 
I  come,  ftill  dreading  thy  difplcafurc,  Samfon. 

Milton. 

7.  Partaking  different  jjualitics, — 

Looks 
Downcaft  ajid  damp,  yet  fuch  whncin  appear'd 
Some  glimpfe  of  joy,  which  on  his  countenance 

caft 

Like  d^uhtfal  hue.  Mi!t«n. 

(a.)  UouBTFUL  Harbour,  a  bay  on  the  W. 

foaft  of  the  fouthernmoft  ifiand  of  New  Zealand, 

|n  the  South  Pacific  ocean.     Lon.  168.  50   W- 

J/U.  45-16.  S. 

•  (;.)  Doubtful  Island,  aa  ifland  in  the  South 
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Pacific  ocean,  fepi  by  M.  BougainTille.  Lod.  14T. 
38.  W.  Lat.  17.10.S. 

^  *  DOUBTFULLY.  ad%u  [from  dmbtfuir^  t.  Du- 
biouHy ;  trrefoluteiy.  a.  Ambiguoafly ;  with  un- 
certainty  of  meaning. — Knowing  how  doubtfully 
all  allegories  may  be  con  (trued,  and  this  book  of 
mine  being  a  continual  allegory,  1  have  thought 
good  to  difcover  the  general  intention.  Speufir, 

*  DOUBTFULNESS.  ».  /.  [fron*  doubtfuhl 
I.  Dubioufnefs;  fufpenfe;  inllability  of  opinioo. 
— Though  doubtfulnefs  or  uncertainty  feexni  to 
be  a  medium  between  certain  troth  and  certaia 
falihood  in  our  minds,  yet  there  is  no  fuch  mediom 
in  things  themfelves.  Watts,  %.  Ambiguity ;  an- 
certainty  of  meaning.— hi  arguing,  the  opponent 
uiba  as  comprehenlive  and  equivocal  terms  as  he 
can,  to  involve  his  adverfary  in  the  doubtfulnefs  dt 
his  expreilions :  and  therefore  the  anfwcrer,  on 
his  fide,  makes  it  his  play  to  difttnguiHi  as  much 
as  he  can.  Locke.  3.  Hazard ;  uncertainty  of  e- 
vent  or  condition.  . 

(i.)  DOlJBTING,  the  aa  of  with.holdihg  our 
affent  from  any  propofition,  on  fufpiciofl  that  we 
are  not  abl^  peremptorily  to  decide  bet >k ten  the 
reafons  for  and  againft  it.  Doubting  is  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  the  fchoolmen  into  two  kinds,  dvbitat'p 
Jlerilijf  and  dubitatio  ejficax.  The  former  ii  that 
where  no  determination  enfues :  in  this  manner 
the  Sceptics  and  Academics  doubt,  who  with-hold 
their  affent  from  every  thing.  See  Scfptk  i,  &c. 
The  latter  is  followed  by  judgment,  which  diftin- 
guifhes  truth  from  falfehood  ;  fuch  is  the  doubt- 
ing of  the  Peripatetics  and  Cartefians.  The  laft 
in  particular  perpetually  incuicate  the  deceitftil- 
ncfs  of  our  fenfes,  and  tell  us  that  we  are  to  doubt 
of  every  one  of  their  reports,  till  they  have  been 
examined  and  confirmed  by  reafon.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Epicureans  teach,  that  our  fenfts  always 
tell  truth  ;  and  that,  if  we  go  ever  fo  little  from 
them,  we  come  within  the  province  of  doubling. 
See  Cartesians,  Epicureans,  &c. 

{%,)  Doubting,  in  rhetoric,- a  figure  wbereoa 
the  orator  appears  fome  time  flu^uating,  and  un- 
determined what  to  do  or  fay.  Tacitus  fumiibei 
us  with  an  inilance  of  doubting,  almoit  to  a  de- 
gree of  diftradtion,  in  thofe  words  of  Tiberiui  . 
written  to  the  fenate :  ^uiifcribam^  /*.  5.  aut  ^ 
modo  ftribum^  out  quid  cmninonon  fcribartt bee  tern" 
pore,  dii  me  deaque  fejuj  perdant  quam  ftrire  qf- 
tidiefetfthj^feio.  ^    , 

•  DOUBTINGLY.  adv,  [fwm  d^uht.\  1«  » 
doubting  manAer;  dubioully;wfthoutconlidefic-. 
*— Whatfoever  a  man  imagineth  d^ubtingfy,  or  with 
fear,  muft  needs  do  hurt,  if  inlsTgination  h'ave  any 
power  at  aM  ;  for  a  man  reprefsnteth  that  ofteaer 
that  he  feareth,  than  the  contrary.  Boe'tn, 

(!.)♦  DOUBTLESS.  tfVy.  [from  J*!**/.]    Free 
from  fea^; ;  void  of  apprehenfion  of  danger.— 
Pretty  child,  fteep  doubtltfs  and  fecure, 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  worid. 
Will  not  offend  thee.  Shakes,  King  Jobn- 

(i.)*  DouBTLESSKrriv.  Without  doubt ;  with- 
out queflion ;  unqueftionably.— All  tbeir  delires, 
deferts,  or  expeClations  the  Conqueror  had-no  0- 
ther  means  to  fatisfy,  but  bv  the  eftates  of  fucliM 
appeared  open  enemies  to  !•*  n,  and  idvhtlefs  m^r^jr 
innocent  perfons  fuffered  in  this  kind,  ^^j^'^^ 
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•  DOUCET.-if.  f.  [Joueef,  Fr.]  A  cuftard.  TliU    viemorR,  who  ruled  here  while  they  poflcffed  this 


word  1  find  only  in  Skinner,  and  in  Atnf'Mortb^ 

DoucBTs,  or  DouLCETs,  among  fportfmen, 
denote  the  leftes  of  a  deer  or  ftag. 

DOUCHTfllN,  n.f.  [docbter.  Sax.]  A  daugh- 
ter.. Cbaiuer.  Ohf. 

DPUCINE,  in  architcfture,  a  moulding  con- 
cate  above  and  convex  below,  f jrving  comnionly 
as  a  cymatium  to  a  4elii:ate  comiche.  It  is  like* 
wife  called  Oula. 

♦  DOUCKER.  »./  [fojjmbiu  ;  from  To  douck, 
corrupted  from  To  duck]  A  bird  that  dips  in  tfie 
water.— Tbe  col}Tnbi,  or  douckcrs^  or  Iqons,  are 
admirably  conformed  for  diving,  covered  with 
thick  plumage,  and  their  feathers  f^  flippery,  that 
water  cannot,  moift en  thetn.  Rau 

DOUDEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Lower  Seine,  a  i  miles  NNE.  of  Koueo. 

DOUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
pf  Maine  and  Loire,  and  ci->devant  province  of 
l^njou ;  containing  about  Sco  ciilzeus,  chiefly  em 


part  of  tbe  ifland ;  and  there  ftill  remain  indubi- 
table teftimonies  of  their  care  ff  this  important 
pWce.  For  the  defence  of  the  town,  the  Romans, 
or,  according  to  fome,  AaviRAcas,  a  Britifh  king, 
their  confederate,  by  cutting  out  walls  with  infi- 
nite labour  in  the  folid  rock,  conftrudled  a  ftony 
fortrefa;  and,  as  its  venerable  remains  Hill  prove, 
ere<aed  alfo  a  light-houfe  for  the  benefit  of  naviga- 
tion. The  Saxons,'  Danes,  and  Normans^  hadf  a 
very  high  opinion  of  this  place ;  and  when  the  ba* 
rons  invited  over  the  young  prince,  afterwards 
Lewis  VIIL  of  France,  his  father  Philip  Auguftua 
conceived  a  bad  opinion  of  the  expedition,  he- 
caufe  the  callle  and  port  of  Dover  were  held  for 
king  John,  though  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom 
had  fubmitted  to  Lewis.  In  its  moft  flourifhing 
date,  the  fortre's  was  impregnable,  and  the  town 
a  very  opulent  emporium.  It  had  ai  wards,  each 
of  which  fumiflied  a  ftiip  for  the  public  fer\ice, 
10  gates,  7  parilh  churches,  manj  religious  houfes. 


pteyed  in  manufaduring  druggets.    It  has  one  of    hofpitals,  and  other  public  edinces.    The  decay 


the  fineft  fountains  in  France]  and  near  it,  is  a 

vaft  Roman  amphitheatre  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock. 

ItHc8*9  miles  SW.  of  Saumur,  and  ao'J.  of  Angers. 

(i.)  •  DOVE.  «./.  [palumbus;  duvo^  old  Teu- 

tonick ;  Uitihi  daub,  German.]     j.  A  wild  pigeon. 

So  (hews  a  foowy  do^e  trooping  with  crows. 

As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  (hows.      Sbak. 

Say,  will  the  falcon,  (looping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  fpare  the  d9ve? 

Pope. 
Not  half  fo  fwift  the  trembling  dov.'s  can  fly. 
When  the  fierce  eagle  cleaves  the  liquid  (ky ; 
Not  half  fo  fwiftly  the  fierce  eagle  moves. 
When  through  the  Ikics  he  drives  the  trembling 
dov:s»  Pope. 

4.  A  pigeon. — I  have  here  a  difh  of  doves^  that  I 
will  bijllow  upon  your  worlhip.  Sbnk, 

(i.)  Dove,  in  geography,  a  river  of  England, 
in  Derbyfhire,  which  rifes  in  the  Peak,  divides 


of  the  town  was  brought  on  by  that  of  the  har- 
bour. To  recover  this,  Henry  VIIL  fpent  no  left 
than  63,0001.  in  conftru(5ting  piers,  and  5 cool. 
in  building  a  caftle  between  this  and  Folkftone, 
called  Sandgate;  where  the  (hore  was  flat,  and 
the  landing  eafy.  Notwithfcanding  all  this  ex- 
pence,  however,  it  was  again  choked  up  in  tlie 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  it  was  cleared 
at  a  vaft  expence,  fo  that  fliips  of  fome  hundred 
tons  could  enter  it.  Since  that  time  it  has  again 
declined,  notwithftanding  of  many  eflTorts  for  its 
relief,  and  great  afTiflance  from  time  to  time  given 
by  parliament  for  this  purpofe.  As  tiie  haven, 
however,  is  ftill  capable  of  receiving  veflcls  of 
fmall'  burden ;  and  as  the  packets  to  France  are 
ftationed  here  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  ftill  a  place  of 
confequence,  and  the  people  are  adive  and  tnduf- 
trious.  It  cpntains  3570  houfes,  and  16,000  in- 
habitants.   It  is  ftrong  both  by  nature  and'  art. 


that  county  from  Staifordfliire,  and  falls  into  the    being  fituated  between  high  cliffs,  and  having  ao 
Ti-cnt,  4  miles  N.  of  Burton.  — -?— .  -n.i.  i...:, ^Y.^,.  um,  t,   ^c  .u_  . 

(3.)  Dove,  in  ornithology.    See  Columba. 
DOVE-BURN,  a  town  W.  of  Spalding,  Lincoln. 

•  pOVECOT.  «./.  [dove  and  cot.'}  A  fmall 
building  in  which  pigeons  are  bred  and  kf  pt,— 

Like  an  eagle  in  9  dovecot^  I " 

Fluttered  your  Vollcians  in  Corioli  j  * 

Alone  I  did  it.  Sbak. 

DOVE-DALE,  qne  of  the  moft  romantic  fpots 
in  Derbyfhire,  where  the  Dove  runs  in  a  chafm 
between  precipitous  rocks.  It  is  lltuated  near 
Afhborn. 

•  pOVEHOUSE.  nj.  [dove  and  boufe.]  A  houfe 
for  pigeons. — The  hawk  fets  up  for  protestor,  and 
makes  bavock  in  the  doveboufe.  VEftravge. 

^OOVBIN,  a  town  of  Egypt,  7  miles  SSE.  of 
Siut. 
DOVE-LIKE,  adj.    Innocent ;  harmlefs- 


ancient  caftle  built  on  a  high  hill,  £.  of  the  town. 
It  was  repaired  in  1756,  and  has  barracks  foj: 
3000  men.  The  cliffs,  which  arc  veiy  high,  af- 
ford a  fint  profpeft  of  the  French  coaft.  Dover 
has  markets  on  Wednefday  and  Saturday ;  and  it 
lies  15  miles  S.  of  Canterbury,  21  miles  N.  of  Ca- 
lais, and  72  SE.  of  London.  Lon.  i.  23.  £.  Lat. 
51.  8.  N. 

(a.)  Dover,  a  town  of  Egypt,  14  m.  S.  of  Siut. 

(3.)  Dover,  a  con(iderable  townfliip  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  in  Stafford  county,  New  Hampfliire  j 
incorporated  in  1633,  ^^^  containing  1998  inha- 
bitants, in  1790. 

(4.)  Dover,  a  town  in  the  above  townfhip,  and 
the  (hire  town  of  the  county  j  fituated  on  the 
fouthern  fide  of  the  Cochecho,  about  4  miles  a- 
bove  its  junction  with  Salmon  Fall  river,  10  milef 
S.  by  E.  of  Rochefter,  6  from  Berwick,  in  Maine, 


( J.)  DOVER,  a  borough  and  fea  port  town  of  and^xz  NW.  by  N.  from  Portfmouth.  The  In- 
England,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  It  fends  two  dians  named  it  mnkbabanat,  and  Cocbecho ;  by 
members  to  parliament,  ftyled  barons  of  tbe  Cinque-  the  firft  fettlers,  it  was  called  Nortbam.  The  pub-, 
/>5rfj,  of  which  Dover  is  the  chief.  By  the  Ro-  lie  buildings  are  a  congregational  church,  court- 
mans  this  town  was  named  Dubris,  and  by  the  houfe,  and  gaol.  At  Dover  fs  i  high  neck  of  land, 
Saxons  DoFRA,  grobably  from  the  Britifii  word  between  Ihv.  main  branch  of  Pifcataqna  and  Bacl; 
Dcur,  which  fignifies  water.  The  convcnienc.'  of  river,  about  2  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
tti  fituation  drew  the  attention  of  the  Kcmr.ia  go-  riling  ge:itly  along  a  f.ne  roatl,  and  declining  on 
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jeach  (ide»  like  a  ihip's  deck.  It  commands  an  ex- 
tenlive  and  variegated  profpe<5k  of  the  rivers,  bays, 
adjacent  (bores,  and  diftant  mountains.  It  has 
often  been  admired  by  travellers  as  an  elegant  fitu- 
ation  for  a  city,  and  by  military  gentlemen  for  a 
fortrefs.  The  firft  fettlers  pitched  here,  but  the 
trade  has  long  fince  been  renaoved  to  Cochecho 
falls.    Lon.  70. 50.  W.  Lat.  43.  11.  N. 

(5.)  Dover,  a  townfhip  of  New  Jerfey,  in  Mon- 
mouth county,  between  Shrewfbury  and  New 
Stafford,  extending  from  the  fea  to  the  county 
line.  Although  a  large  townfhip,  it  contains  only 
910  inhabitants,  who  live  moftly  upon  the  fea- 
ihore.  There  is  but  one  church,  **  the  property 
{fays  Dr  Morfe,)  of  a  generous  and  benevolent  in- 
dividual ;  who  gives  liberty  to  minifters  of  all  denoi- 
minatipns  to  preach  in  it  whenever  they  pleafe'.*' 

(6.)  Dover,  a  townfhip  of  MaCachufetts,  in 
Norfolk  county,  incorporated  in  .1650.  It  con- 
tains 4S5  inhabitants,  and  lies  15  miles  fouthward 
of  Bofton. 

(7.}  Dover,  the  metropofis  of  Delaware  flate, 
in  Kent  county,  on  the  SW,  fide  of  Jones  creek, 
about  4\  miles  NW.  from  its  mouth,  in  the  De- 
laware ;  II  miles  from  Duck  creek,  48  from  Wil- 
mington, and  76  SSW.  of  Philadelphia.  It  con- 
tains about  103  houfes,  built  principally  of  brick. 
It  has  4  ftreets,  which  interfed  each  other  at  right 
angles,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  area  in- 
'  eluded  within  thcfe  interfe(5tion8  extends  into  a 
.f^jacious  parade ;  on  theE.  fide  of  which  is  an  ele- 
gant flate-houfe.  The  town  has  a  lively  appear- 
ance, and  drives  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Phi- 
ladelphia, chiefly  in  flour.  Lon.  75.  34.  W.  Lat. 
39.  10.  N. 

(8.)  Dover,  a  town  in  York  county,  Pennfyl- 
vauia,  feated  on  the  Fox  Run,  containing  a  Ger- 
man Lutheran  and  Calvinift  church,  united  ;  and 
about  40  houfes. 

(9.)  Dover,  Straits  of,  the  narrow  channel 
between  Dover  and  Calais,  which  feparatcs  Great 
Britain  from  the  French  coaft.  Britain  is  fup- 
pofcd  bv  manv  to  have  been  once  peninfulated, 
the  prefcnt  Arai.ts  occupying  the  fitc  of  the  ifth. 
mus  which  joined  it  to  Glaul.  "  Nocertain  caufe 
(fay^Mr  Pennant,  in  his  jlrff.  Zooi,  FoL  L  Inirod, 
p.  ii.)  can  be  given  for  the  mighty  cunvulfion  which 
fore  us  from  this  continent ;  whether  it  was  rent 
by  ao  earthquake,  or  whether  it  was  worn  through 
fay  the  continual  dafhirig  of  the  waters."  "  The 
correfpondcncy  ot  ftrata,  (he  adds)  on  part  of  the 
oppofite  fhores  of  Britain  and  France,  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  but  that  they  were  once  united. 
The  chalky  clifTs  of  Blancnex  between  Calais  and 
Boiogne,  and  thofe  to  the  weflward  of  Dover, 
cxaiflly  tally :  the  laft  are  v'afl  and  continued ; 
the  former  fliort,  and  the  termination  of  tlic  im- 
menfe  bed.  Between  Boiogne  and  Folkftone  (a- 
bout  fix  miles  from  the  latter)  is  another  memori- 
ill  of  the  jundion  of  the  two  countries ;  a  narrow 
fubmarine  hill,  called  the  Rip-raps,  about  a 
fjuarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  ten  miles  long,  ex- 
tending eaflwards  towards  the  Goedwin  Sands, 
Its  materials  are  boulder- ft  ones,  adventitious  to 
many  ftrata.  The  depth  of  water  on  it,  in  very 
Jow  fprin>^  tides, 'is  only  14  feet.  Tie  fiihermen 
from  i'oikftonc  have  often  touched  it  with  a  15 
foet  oar;   fo  ih-it  it  i^  jivftly  the  dicad  o.'  n^vi^'a- 
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tors.  Many  a  tall  fhip  has  periflied  oq  it«  and 
funk  inftantly  into  twenty-one  fathoms  of  water. 
In  July  1781,  the  Belleifle  of  64  guns  fb-uck,  and 
lay  on  it  during  three  hours ;  but,  by  ftarting  her 
beer  and  water,  got  clear  off."  Thefe  celebrated 
flraits  are  only  ai  miles  wide  in  the  narroweft 
part.  From  the  pier  at  Dover  to  that  of  Calais 
34.  It  is  faid  that  their  breadth  is  dimisiihin^ 
and  that  they  are  two  oailes  narrower  than  they 
were  in  ancient  times.  An  accurate  obferver  for 
fifly  years  remarks,  that  the  ihcreafed  height  of 
water,  from  a  decreafe  of  breadth,  has  been  ap- 
parent even  in  ^hat  fpace.  The  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel at  a  medium  in  the  highefl  fpring-tides  is  a- 
bout  is  fathoms  ;  the  bottom  either  coarie  faod 
or  rugged  fears,  wliich  have  for  ages  unknown 
refifted  the  attritpn  of  the  currents.  From  the 
flraits  both  £«  and  W.  is  a  gradual  increaie  of 
depth  through  the  channel  to  100  fathoms,  tiQ 
foundings  are  totally  loft.  The  fpring  tides  in  the 
ftraits  rife  on  an  average  24  feet,  the  neap  tid^ 
15.  The  tide  flows  from  the  German  fea,  pailes 
the  ftraits,  and  meets,  with  a  great  rippling,  the 
weftern  tide  from  the  ocean,  between  Fairleigh 
near  Haftings  and  Boiogne ;  a  proof  that,  if  the 
feparation  of  the  land  was  etfe(^ted  by  the  feaa,  it 
muft  have  been  .by  the  overpowering  weight  of 
thofe  of  the  north. 

DOVERA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  department 
of  Olone«  and  .c>devant  duchy  of  Milan,  34  iQilcs 
W.  of  Milan. 

DOVERCOURT,  a  town  near  Harwich,  Zf^tu 

DOVE^DALE,  NW.  of  Droitwich,  Wor- 
cefter, 

DOVERIDGE,  in  Derby,  2  m.  from  Utoxeter. 

POVERN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  BanflHiin-, 
which  divides  the  parifhes  of  Banff  and  Gamrie. 
it  abounds  with  {almon.  The  fifliery  upon  it}  io 
the  latter,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Fife,  lets  for 
loool.  a- year.  The  falmon  are  cured  at  Macdu4 
and  fent  to  I^ondon,  and  thence  to  the  continent. 

DOUERO,  a  river  of  Spain.     See  Douro. 

DOVERS,  a  town  in  Surrey,  SE.  of  Ryegatc 

*  DOVETAIL.  «.y.  Uoiftf  and /tf/7.[  Afonn 
of  joining  two  bodies  together,  where  that  which 
\b  infertcd  has  the  form  of  a  wedge  reverfed,  and 
therefore  cannot  fall  out. 

*  DOUGH.  «./.  Uaby  Saxon ;  deegb,  Dutch.] 
J.  The  pafte  of  bread,  or  pics,  yet  unbaked.— 

You  that  from  pliant  pafte  would  fabricki 
raife, 
Expcding  thence  to  gain  immortal  praife. 
Your  knuckles  try,  and  let  your  fincws  know 
Their  power  to  kneed,  and  give  the  form  to 
douj^b.  f**'^' 

a.  My  cake  is  Doug  h.    My  affair  has  mifcarricd ; 
my  undertaking  has  never  come  to  maturity.— 
My  cake  u  dougb,  but  Til  in  among  the  reft: 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  fhare  of  the  fcaft. 

*  DOUGHBAKED.  adj.  [dougb  and  haitl] 
Unfinifhed;  not  hardened  to  perfedion;  (ott*— 

For  when,  through  taftekfs  flat  humility. 
In  dougbbak^d  men  fome  harmlefinefs  we  fce, 
*Tis  but  his  phlegm  that's  virtuous,  and  net  iie. 

*  DOUGHTY*  cdj.  [dabti-i  Saxoaj  dty^^^' 

Yllt'-l| 
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I.  Brare ;  noble ;  illQftnous ;     nor  liftened  to  hjMr  fyrcn  voice.    His  aAivc  min^ 


flrtar,  Dntch.] 

cmioeot    Ufed  of  men  and  things^ — 

Such  reftlefs  paifion  did  all  night  torment 
The  flatt'ning  courage  of  that  fairy  knight, 

Devifing  how  that  doughty  tournament, 
With  greateft  honeor,  he  atcbieven  might. 

Fairy  Queen. 
i.  It  is  now  fe\dom  ufed  but  ironically,  or  in  bur- 
iefque. — ^If  this  doughty  hiftorian  hath  any  honour 
or  coofcience  lefk,  he  ought  to  beg  pardon. — 
She  fmil'd  to  fee  the  doughty  hero  ilain  ; 
Bot,  at  her  fmile,  the  beau  revived  again.   Pope, 
•  DOUGHY.  adj\   [from  dough]    Unfound ; 
foft ;  unhardened. — Yoar  fon  was  mifled  with  a 
^rpt  taflleta  fellow  there,  whofe  viHanous  iaffron 
would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy 
youth  of  a  nation  in  his  colonr.  Shak. 

DOUGIELTSKI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
paiatinate  of  Wilna,  x6  titles  NNE.  of  Wilna. 

(i.)  DOUGLAS,  Bafi)  William,  Lord  Daer, 
sd  fot  qS  Dunbar  earl  of  Selkirk,  to  whofe  title 
and  fortune,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  he 
was  heir  apparent.    Notwithftanding  thefe  high 
proTpeds,  his  lord  (hip  was  a  man  of  republican 
fentiments,  and  was  anxious  to  reftore  that  ba- 
lance to  the  democratic  part  of  the  Britilh  confti- 
totion,  of  which  he  thought  it  had  been  partly 
deprived  by  the  feptennial  aft,  &c.  fince  the  re- 
Toiation  in  i6S8.     Confiftently  with  thefe  fenti- 
roeots,  he  was  a  keen  advocate  for  the  plan  of  par- 
liameatary  reform  and  univerfal  fuffrage,  propofed 
by  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr  Pitt  in  17S2  ; 
atid  upon  thefe  principles,  and  with  a  view  to 
promote  thefe  objefts,  attended  the  general  meet- 
iag  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the 
convention  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  both  held 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  nth,  T3th,  and  r4th  Dec. 
1791.    And  it  was  remarked,  that  upon  thefe  oc- 
cafions,  he  was  the  only  perfon,  who,  in  addref- 
fmg  the  meetings,  made  ufe  of  the  term  Ck/zentt 
then  but  recently  adopted  by  the  French.     Nor 
did  the  unpopularity  which  afterwards  fell  upon 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  in  Scotland,  prevent 
lord  Daer  from  attending  the  third  convention, 
held  at  Edinburgh,  in  Nov.  1793,  to  which  he  was 
elefted  a  delegate.    Fortunately  for  his  lordftiip, 
however,  the  countefs  his  mother,  being  fuddcn- 
ly  taken  ill,  he  was  called  to  the  country,  before 
the  convention,  by  afluming  the  title  of  Britijhf 
and  other  imprudent  fteps,  had  rendered  them- 
felves  objefts  of  the  attention  of  government,  and 
thus  fubjefted  fome  of  their  leading  members  to 
public  proiecutiun.     Thefe  fadls  we  only  mention 
as  charafteriftical  marks  of  lord  Daer's  zeal,  for 
what  he  efteemed  a  good  caufe.    Of  his  lordfhip's 
prudence  in  adting  fo  confpicuous  a  part,  we  can- 
not, confiftently   with  that  impartiality,   which 
we  wi(h  on  all  occafions  to  preferve, — prcfume  to 
iay  any  thing.     But,  that  his  motives  were  mufl 
upright  and  difinterefted,  we  may  fafely  aflRnn  ; 
as  in  the  ultimate  iiTue  of  the  bufmefs,  whether 
fuccefsfol  or  not,  his  lordHiip  had  much  to  lofe 
—  nothing  to  gain.    And  indeed,  it  is  allowed  by 
all  who  had  the  pleafure  of  lord  Daet's  acquain- 
tance, (etting  afide  political  opinions,  that  he  was 
a  young  nobleman  of  uncommon  worth  and  ex- 
cdlence.     Though  heir  to  a  princely  fortune  he 
wrer  indulged  in  the  intoxicating  cup  of  pleafure; 


was  eagerly  bent  upon  bufinefs,  and  in  that  pub- 
lic bufinefs  which  more  immediately  concerned 
the  two  counties,  in  which  his  father's  eftate  waf 
fituated,  he  took  a  large  and  important  Oidre. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  felicity  with  which  he 
conceived,  the  ardour  with  which  he  purfued,  or 
the  judgment  which  he  difplayed,  in  executing 
the  ma^y  objefts,  which  came  under  his  atten-* 
tion.  In  tracing  but  the  line  of  a  new  road,  or 
improving  the  direAion  of  an  old  one,  the  abilities 
"of  lord  Daer  were  unrivalted.  Of  his  fuperiority 
in  this  refpeft,  the  counties  of  Wtgton  and  Kirk-^ 
cudbright  afford  many  monuments.  Difintereft- 
ed and  patriotic,  his  facrifices  to  public  conveni^ 
ence  were  worthy  of  public  gratitude.  He  fpared 
not  his  choiceft  fields,  when  a  roid  could  be  im* 
proved  by  cutting  through  them.  Of  almoft  «e- 
very  inftitution  formed  to  extend  the  limits  of  bn- 
man  knowledge,  or  promote  the  interefts  of  man- 
kind, lord  Daer  was  a  member ;  and  to  every 
public  undertaking  his  fubfcriptlons  were  Htjeral 
and  exemplary.  As  a  public  fpeaker,  his  method 
was  perfpicuous,  his  matter  judicious,  and  his 
manner  perfuafive.  In  his  fbcial  intercourfe  with 
mankind,  he  was  modeft,  eafy  and  courteous.  He 
could  defcend  from  the  dignity  of  his  raAk,  with- 
out impairing  the  dignity  of  his  charader.  In  e- 
very  domeftic  relation,  his  private  virtues  (hone 
witn  a  mild  and  attractive  luftre.  Nothing  could 
difcompofe  the  trant^uillity  of  his  temper,  or  four 
the  native  fiiavity  ot  his  manners.  Perhaps  too 
clofe  an  attention  to  bufinefs  and  an  excefs  of 
temperance  (if  the  paradoxical  expreflion  be  ad- 
miffible)  produced  that  weak  ftate  of  health,  for 
which  lord  Daer  was  advifed  to  try  the  air  of  a 
milder  climate.  He  accordingly  went  to  Ivy 
Bridge  in  Devonshire,  in  Sept.  1794,  but  died  on 
the  5th  of  A  Jov.  following,  in  the  3 id  year  of  hi« 
age,  unmarried ;  and  w<is  interred  in  the  Cathe- 
dral church  of  Exeter. 

(1.)  Douglas,  Gavin,  bifliop  or  Dnnkeld  in 
Scotland,  the  3d  fon  of  Archibald  earl  of  Angus, 
was  bom  in  1474.  Where  he  was  edutated,  is 
not  known  ;  but  it  is  certain  he  ftudied  theology : 
a  ftudy,  however,  which  did  not  eftrange  hint 
from  the  mufes  •,  for  he  employed  himfelf  at  in- 
tervals in  tranflating  into  beautiful  terfe  the  poem 
of  Ovid  de  RemecUo  Amorli.  The  advantages  of 
foreign  travel,  and  the  converfation  of  the  moft 
learned  men  in  France  and  Germany,  to  whom 
his  merit  procured  him  the  readieft  accefs,  com- 
pleted his -education.  With  his  fuperior  recom- 
mendations and  worth  it  was  impoflible  he  could 
remain  unnoticed.  His  firft  preferment  was  to 
be  provoft  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Giles  ia 
Edinburirh  ;  a  place  at  that  time  of  great  dignity 
and  revenue.  In  1514,  the  queen  regeht  appoint- 
ed Douglas  abbot  of  Aberbrothock,  and  foon  af- 
ter abp.  of  St  Andrew's ;  bot  her  power  not  be- 
injr  fufficient  to  eftablifh  him  in  that  dignity,  he 
rtilinquilhed  his  clahn  in  favour  of  his  competitor 
Foreman,  who  was  fupported  by  the  pope.  In 
15 15,  be  was  by  the  queen  appointed  bilbop  of 
Dunkekl ;  and  was  foon  after  confirmed  by  Leo 
X-  Neverthelefs  it  was  fome  time  before  he  could 
obtain  peaceable  pofleflion  of  his  fee.  The  duke 
of  Albany,  who  in  this  year  was  declared  regent. 
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Oppofed  him  becaufe  he  was  fapported  by  the    burnt  about  40  years  ago,  but  an  elegant  new  feat 

queen ;  and,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  bi-    '-  *"--**  -^^  ■*"  '•*-     '^ " *• ^ 

Ihopric,  accufed  him  of  ading  contrary  to  law  in 
receiving  bulls  from  Rome.    On  this  accufation  he 
was  committed  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  continued  in  confinement  above  a  year;  but 
the  regent  and  the  queen  being  at  laft  reconciled, 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  was  confecrated  bi- 
ihop  of  Dunkeld.    in  15 1 7>  he  attended  the  duke 
of  Albany  to  France  ;  but  returned  foon  after  to 
•Scotland,     In   15 11,  the  difputes   between  the 
carls  of  Arran  and  Angus  having  thrown  the  king- 
dom into  violent  commotion,  he  retired  to  Eng- 
land^ where,  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
Polydore  Virgil  the  hiftorian.    He  died  in  Lon- 
don of  the  plague  in  1521 ;  and  was  buried  in  the 
5^voy.    Hewr.te,   i.  The  Palace  of  Honour:  a 
xn^ft  ingenious  poeni  under*  the  fimilitude  of  a 
vifion ;  in  which  he  paints  the  vanity  and  incon- 
.ftancy  of  all  worldly  Klory.    It  abounds  with  in- 
cidents,  and  a  very  rich  vein  of  poetry.    ».  jiv-  -^ 
Kar rationed  t  a  performance  now  loft;  in  which, 
it  is  faid,  he  explained,  in  a  moft  agreeable  man- 
ner, the  mythology  of  the  poetical  fiAions  of  the 
ancients.      3.   Comadi/e  aliquot  facr a :    None  of 
which  are  now  to  be  found.     4.  Thirteen  Buicj 
of  Eneadesn,  of  the  famofd  poet  VlrgiU  iranflatet 
out  of  Latin    'verfei   into    Scottijb    mctre^    tvery 
hube  having  its  particular  prologiU.    Imprinted  at 
London  1553*  in  4to ;  and  reprinted  at  Edinburgh 
1 710,  in  folio.    The'laft  is  the  moft  cfteemed  of 
all  his  works.    He  undertook  it  at  the  defire  of 
]f)rd  Henry  Sinclair,  a  munificent  patron  of  arts 
in  thofe  times:  and  he  completed  it  in  18  months. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  compiled  an  hiftorical  treatife 
Be  R/hiu  Scoticis ;  but  no  remain  of  it  hath  de- 
fcendcd  to  the  prefent  times. 

(3.)  Douglas,  Lord,    See  Scotland,   his- 

TORV  OF.  .«       ^  «       ,      ,    .     r 

(4.)  Douglas,  a  panfh  of  Scotland,  m  La- 
narktliire,  about  ii  miles  long  and  from  4  to  6 
broad ;  40  miles  froni  the  fea  coaft  every  way. 
The  foil  is  various,  but  chiefly  a  cold  wet  till. 
The  climate  is  moift,  but  healthy,  the  winds  of- 
ten blowinsr  impetuoully  about  the  equinoxes  from 
theSW.  *'i  here  are  coal  mmcs  in  the  p.irifli,  with 
feams  from  two  to  7  ftct  thick,  which  will  not 
be  exhaufted  for  fi)me  centuries.  The  annual 
produce  ^t  a  medium,  is  60,000  loads  of  a^  cwt 


is  built  on  its  fite.  Two  cotton-works  werccred^- 
ed  in  it,  in  1791,  when  it  contained  674  inhabitants. 
(7.)  Douglas,  the  capital  of  the  Ide  of  Man. 
It  has  lately  increafed  both  in  trade  and  buildings. 
The  harbour,  for  (hips  of  a  tolerable  burdert,  is 
the  fafeft  in  the  ifland,  and  is  much  mended  by  a 
fine  mole  that  has  been  built,  it  ig  fvated  on  the 
eaftern  fide.    Loir.  4.  25.  VV.  Lat«  54.  7.  N. 

(8.)  Douglas  bkiooe^  a  village  of  Ireland,  ia 

Tyrone,  IJlfter. 

(9.)  Douglas  Castle.  See  Castlb^Douglas. 

(10.)  Douglas-moor.  See  Crawfo&d,  N^  1. 

(11.)  Douglass,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Cork, 

126  miles  from  Dublin.    It  has  a  manufaAure  of 

fail  cloth. 

(12)  Dougla'ss»  9  townihip  of  Maffachufetts, 
the  fouthcrnmoft  in  W(>rcefler  county^  having  the 
Hate  of  Rhode-Ifiaud  on  the  S.  aiid  that  of  Connec- 
ticut on  the  S  VV.  It  it  very  rocky,  and  contains 
loSo  inhabitants.  It  lies  16  miles  S»  of  WorctC- 
ter,  and  47  SW.  of  Boftoti.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1746,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  William 
Douglas,  M.  D.  of  Boftoo»  a  native  of  Scotlaml, 
and  a  confiderable  benefador  to  the  town. 

(13.)  DOUGLASS)  a  towdiliip  of  Pennfylv^Dii, 
in  Montgomery  county. 

(14.)  Douglass,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the 
NW.  c(>aft  of  N.  Americ.*,  which  forms  the  W. 
fide  of  the  entrance  into  Cook's  river,  oppo6te 
Point  Bede,  which  forms  the  E.  fide.  It  is  a  fery 
lofty  promontory,  ard  its  elevated  fummit  appears 
above  the  clouds,  terming  two  exceeding  high 
mountains.    Lon.  206.  10.  £.  Lat.  58.  56.  N. 

DOUGLEDY,  a  river  of  S.  Wales,  which  joins 
the  Clethy,  about  3  miles  Si  of  Haverford  Weft, 
in  Pembrokefliire. 

DOUGLL  See  Bengal,  N°L  ^  loj  5:  Chin- 
sura. 

DOHLA  BASSENDAR*  a  town  of  Afu,  in 

the  country  of  Kemaoon,  17  miles  N.  of  Luckno. 

DOULAINCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

department  of  Upper  Marne,  10  miles  SW.  of 

Joinville. 

DOULATABAD.    See  Dowlata^ad. 

DOULEIA,  tie*?'»*«,]   in  antiquity,  a  ponifh- 

ment  among  the  Athenians,  by  which  the  criioi" 

nal  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  flave.  ^t 

was  never  inflided  upon  any  but  the  «-i/mi,  /»■ 


'  worth  11501.  at  ti-.-  hill.    There  is  alfo  plenty  of   journers  hnd  freed fervantj. 


lime  And'  free-ftone.  Oats  are  almoft  the  only 
crop,  the  ground  being  fitter  for  pafture  than  til- 
lage; and  accordingly  there  are  kept  on  it  about 
,3,500  flieep.  The  great  roads  from  Edinburgh  to 
Ayr,  and  from  Glafgow  to  England,  pafs  through 
this  parifti.  Lord  Dougbs  has,  within  thefe  30 
rears,  planted  1100  acres,  oak,  elm,  beech,  plant-, 
afli,  and  fir  trees.  The  popukition  of  the  parifti, 
irxludin^  the  town,  N°  6,  was  1715*  m  1791- 

(5.)  Douglas,  a  river  in  Lanarkfhire,  which 
rifts  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Cairn  Table,  9  miles 
above  the  town,  (N°  6.)  and  after  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  rivulets,  Glcfpine,  Kinnocks  and 
Monks,  which  water  the  parifli  (N**  4.)  falls  into 
the  Clyde,  7  miles  below  Douglas. 

(6.)  Douglas,  a  town  in  the  above  parilh  \N 
4.)  feated  on  the  river  (N*»  5.)  above  Lanark,  37 
miles  SW.  of  Ediaburgh.    Its  arxicnt  cattle  wa$ 


DOULENS,  or  Dourlems,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Somme,  and  ci-devant  pro- 
vince of  Picardy,  feated  on  the  Autie,  15  nklkt 
N.  of  Amiens,  and  18  SW.  of  Arras.  Loo.  1. 
23.  F.  Lat.  50. 10.  N.  ^     . 

DOULEVENT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  d^- 
partment  of  Upper  Marne,  9  m.  SW.  of  Joimnw. 

nOULOGH'S,  St,  a  village  4  m.  from  Dublm. 

DOULTON,  a  town  in  Devonfliirc. 

DOUNLEY,  in  Sufi'ex,  N.  of  Chichcfter. 

DOVOLE,  a  river  of  Northuraberiand,  which 
runs  into  the  Tyne,  by  DilUon. 

DOURAK,  a  town  of  Perfia,  near  the  confl"- 
ence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  reoiarkabk- for 
the  reeds  of  which  the  Pcrfians  make  thar  pers. 
Lon.  56.  57-  E*  ^^'  aa*  iJ*  N.       .    '.     ,  ^,^ 

DOURDAN,  a  town  of  France,  m  tnedeprr- 
mcnt  cf  Seine  and  Oife»  and  ci-dcvant  province 
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of  the  Ifle  of  France,    it  has 
flit  and  worfted  ftodrtngs,  and  le  feated  on  the 
Orge,  25  miles  SW.  of  PaHs,  and  8  N.  of  £itam- 
pea.    Lou.  i.  ^o.  E.    Lat.  48.  SS'  N- 

DOURGNK,  a  town  of  Prance,  in  the  depart* 
xnent  of  Tarn,  9  miles  S.  of  Ca^tres. 

DOURLACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  hi  Suabia, 
caprta)  of  Baden-Dourlach.  It  was  bamt  bf  the 
French  in  1689.  The  inhabitants  are  protettants. 
It  is  feated  on  the  Gieflen,  la  mtles  S.  of  Phillpf- 
bor^.    Lon.  9.  46.  E.   Lat.  49. 1.  N. 

DOUHLERSy  or  Doulers,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  North,  6  miles  S.  of 
Mauberge.  , 

EK>URO,  Of  Dou fiRo,  a  river  of  Spain,  which 
rifes  in  CMd  Caftile,  in  the  Sierra  of  IJrbion.  it 
nina  from  E.  to  W.  and  after  croffing  Portugal, 
fel^s  mto  the  Atlantic  near  Oporto. 

(t.)  •  To  DOUSE.  V.  a.  [h^it;  but  probably  it 
is  a  cant  word  formed  from  the  fouj^.  J  7<^  put 
Orer  head  fuddenly  in  the  water. 

(2.)  *  To 'Douse,  v.n.  To  fall  fuddenly  into 
the  water.—    * 

It  is  no  jefting,  trJTial  matter, 

To  fwmg  i*  th'  air,  or  dou/e  in  water.  Hudihras. 

(3.)  ^o  Douse,  in  fea  language,  is  to  lower 
fuddenly,  or  flacken ;  and  it  is  applied  to  a  fail 
in  a  fqnall  of  wind,  an  extended  hawfer,  &c. 

DOU THWAIT,  a  town  ia  CumberUnd,  be- 
tween  Kefwick  and  Uls  water. 

DOUTY'S  Falls,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  York  county,  diftrid  of  Maine,  with  a 
poft  office;  7  miles  from  Berwick,  and  8  froni 
Sandfurd. 

DOUVV,  Gerhard,  a  celebrated  painter,  bom 
at  Leyden  in  16 13.  He  received  his  firft  inftruc- 
lioos  from  Bartholomew  Dole^doj  an  engraver, 
and  Peter  Kouwhoom  a  painter  on  glafs  \  but  at 
the  age  of  15  he  became  a  difciple  of  Rembrandt. 
He  continued  with  him  for  three  years ;  and  then 
found  himfelf  qualified  to  fttidy  nature,  the  moil 
unerring  dire^or.  From  Rembrandt  he  learned 
the  true  principles  of  colouring,  and  obtained  a 
complete  kt^owledge  of  the  chiaro-fcuro ;  but  to 
that  knowledge  hp  added  a  delicacy  of  pencil,  and 
a*  patience  in  working  up  his  colours  to  the  high- 
eft  degree  of  neatnefs,  fuperior  to  any  other  maf- 
ter.  HispidhiresareufuaNy  ofafinallfize,  with 
6gures  fo  exouiiitely  touched,  fo  tran^arent,  fo 
wonderfully  delicate,  as  to  excite  afbonifhment  as 
well  as  pleaihre.  He  defigned  every  objeft  after 
nature,  and  wKh  an  exadtnefs  fo  lingular,  that 
each  figure  appears  as  pcrfe^  as  nature  itfelf,  in 
lefpeft  to  colour,  frcflinefs,  and  force.  It  is  ia- 
credible  what  vaft  fums  have  been  and  ftill  are  gi- 
'ven  for  his  paintings.  He  was  exceedingly  cu- 
rious in  finifhing  them,  and  patiently  afliduous  ht- 
yond  example.  Of  that  patience  Sandrart  gives  a 
■  ftrong  tnftance.  Haring  once,  in  company  with 
Bamboccio,  vifited  Douw,  they  could  not  forbear 
admiring  the  prodigious  neatnefs  of  a  pi^lnre  which 
he  was  then  painting,  in  which  they  tookjparticuhir 
notice  of  a  broom ;  and  expreffing  their  nirprife  at 
the  exceHive  neatnefs  of  the  finittiing  that  minute 
objed,  Douw  told  them  he  fhoiild  fpend  3  days 
more  on  that  broom  before  he  fhould  accoqnt  it 
complete.    In  a  fiimily  pidture  of  Mrs  Spiering, 
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a  manufa^ory  of  for  the  finifliing  one  of  her  hands  that  leaned  on  an 
ann-chair.  Few,  therefore,  would  fit  to  him  for 
their  portraits ;  fo  he  iodulgefi  himfelf  moftly  in 
works  of  fancy.  In  which  he  could  introduce  ob- 
jeAs  of  flill  life,  and  employ  as  much  time  on  them 
as  fuited  his  incHnatloD.  Houbraken  teftifies, 
that  his  great  patron  Mr  Spiering  allowed  him 
1000  guilders  a  year,  and  Sandrat  ailbres  us,  that 
this  penfion  was  granted  him  on  no0th6r  conlide* 
ration,  than  that  he  fliould  give  his  benefa^or  the 
option  of  every  pi^ure  he  painted,  for  which  he 
was  inmiediateiy  to  receive  the  utmoll  of  his  de« 
mand.  Douw  died  in  1674,  aged  61.  He  is 
doubtiefs  the  moft  wonderful  m  bis  (iniihing  of  all 
the  Flemiih  mafters.  His  colouring  has  exa^^y 
the  true  and  lovely  tints  of  nature ;  and  whates  cr 
pains  he  may  have  taken,  there  is  no  look  of  la- 
bour or  ftiffnefs.  His  pidures  are  alfo  n^markabley 
not  only  for  retaining  their  original  luflre,  but  for 
havmg  the  (ame  beautiful 'eifedt  at  any  diftance. 
There  are  feveral  of  them  at  Turin,  wonderfully 
beautiful ;  efpecialiv  one|  of  a  Do^or  attending 
a  fick  woman,  and  furveying  an  urinal.  In  the 
gallery  at  Florence  there  is  a  night-piece  by  candle 
light,  which  is  ezquilitely  finifiied;  and  in  the 
fame  apartment,  a  mountebank  attended  by  a 
number  of  figures,  which  it  feems  impoffible  ei- 
ther fufficiently  to  commend  or  to  defcribe. 

DOVY,     >  or  Tav  Y,  a  river  of  Wales,  which 

DOU  YE,  5  rifes  in  the  SE.  part,  of  Mcrioneth- 
ihire,  pafies  Machynleth,  Montgomeryihire  and 
Cardiganfhire,  and  dividing  N.  from  S.  iWales, 
falls  into  the  Iri(h  channel,  at  Aberdawy,  7  miles 
N.of  Aberiftwyth. 

DOUZE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Dordogne,  7  miles  SE.  of  Perigueux. 

DOUZY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Ardennes,  4  miles  £.  of  Sedan. 

DOW,  a  river  of  England,  in  Yorkfhire. 

(i.)  •  DOWAGER.  If./.  W««ri/v/r,Pn?nch.] 
r.  A  widow  with  a  jointure.— 

She  lingers  my  defires. 

Like  to  a  ftepdame  or  a  dowagctt 

Long  wintering  on  a  young  man's  revenue. 

•  Sbakeffcnre^ 
—Widows  have  a  greater  intereft  in  property,  tha« 
either  maids  or  wives ;  fo  that  it  is  as  unnatural 
ibr  a  dowager  as  a  fsreholder  to  be  an  enemy  to 
our  conftitutlon.  Addifon.  a.  The  title  given  to 
ladies  who  furvive  their  buibands. — 
Catharine  no  more  ■ 

Shall  be  call'd  queen ;  but  princefs  do*wuger% 

And  widow  to  prince  Arthur.  Sbake/p^ 

(2.)  Dowager  is  a  title  applied  chiefly,  if  not 
folely,  to  the  widows  of  princes,  dukes,  eari«,  and 
perfons  of  high  rank.    See  Quebn  Dowa  g  er. 

DOWALTON  loch,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in 
Wietonfhire,  3  miles  in  circumference,  abounding 
with  perches,  pikes  and  eels.  It  furrounds  the 
ruins  of  a  houle  and  garden,  which  anciently  be^ 
longed  to  a  family  named  M^DonvaL 

DOWARD  HILL,  a  hill  in  Herefordftiire. 

DOWBRIDGE,  a  village  of  Northampton fh. 
feated  on  the  Avon,  where  it  enters  Warwickih. 

(l.)  DOWDSWELL,  a  town  in  Glouccftcrlh. 
at  the  fource  of  the  Chilt,  9  m.  NE.  of  Gloucefler. 

(i.)  DoNVDswELL,  VFrsR,  in  Gloucefterihire, 


tbe  fame  author  lays,  that  the  hkly  had  U,%  5  days  near  Cotefwold  hills,  1%  miles  from  Gloucefler. 
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(t.)  ♦  DOWDY,  adf.  Aukward.— 

No  houfewifery  the  doqvJj  creature  knew ; 
>To  fum  up  a11»  her  tongue  confefs'd  the  Ihrew. 

Gay. 
(i  )  Dowdy,  n.  /".  An  aukward^  ill  dreflfed,  in- 
elegant  woman. — Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a 
fcifchen  wenoh  i  Dido,  a  do*wdy ;  Cleopatra,  a 
fTTDfy;  Helen  and  Hero,  Hidings  and  harlots. 
fhakffp^  Romn  ^  Juliet. 

VI  )  •DOWER.  DowERY.  ff./.  [doiuttre,  Fr.l 
I.  That  which  the  wife  bringeth  to  her  hulbaud 
\ti  ^narriage  — 

His  wife  brought  in  dovo^r  Cilicia^s  crown, 
Aiid  in  herfelf  a  greater  do^w^r  alone.      Dry  Jen, 
*  Rich,  though  deprived  of  all  her  little  ftore. 
For  who  can  feixe  fair  yirtue's  better  dov/r  ? 

Melmoutb. 
ft.  That  which  the  widow  poifeflres.-— His  patri- 
innnial  territories  of  Flanders  were  in  dpiver  to 
nis  mothcrin  law.  Bacon.  3,  The  gifts  pf  a  hof- 
fcant  rot  a  wife.  -Afk  me  never  fo  much  dovjery 
aiiu  gilt,  and  I  will  give  according  as  you  fball 
Cay  uufo  nrr-;  but  givt'.  me  the  damfei  to  wife. 
pfj;  xxxiv.  I  a.  4-  Endowment;  gifL — 
What  fpreading  virtue,  what  a  fparkling  fire ; 

How  great, how  plentiful,  how  a  rich  4  dvw^r^ 
Do'fl  thou  within  this  dying  fleih  infpire ! 

Davids. 
(a.)  Dower,  in  law,  f  Dotariumy  Doarium^  ov 
Doi^)  a  poition  of  lands  Or  tenements  which  a 
svtdow  '.njoys  for  t«*rm  of  life  from  her  hufband« 
jn  cafe  (lie  furvives  him:  and  wh'ch,  at  her  death, 
^('fcends  to  their  children.  Sec  Jointure.  For 
poniijmmating  a  dower;  three  things  are  neceflTary, 
Wi..  marriage,  feizin,  and  the  hulbapd's  death. 
There  were  formerly  fiye  kinds  of  dower  in  this 
Jciiigdom  viz.  i.  Dower  Vy  the  common  law  :  *. 
Dower  by  cuftom  5  3.  Dower  ad  oftium  ecclefise ; 
^.  Dower  ex  aflfenfu  patris ;  and  5.  Dower  de  la 
plus  belle.  But  only  the  firft  two  are  now  in  uf^. 
.  Dotiver  by  the  common  ia^u^  is  a  third  part  of  fuch 
laii's  or  tenements  whereof  the  hufband  was  fole 
•  fejzed  in  fce-fimple,  or  fee-tail,  during  the  mar- 
riage, which  the  wife  is  to  enjoy  during  her  life ; 
for  which  there  lies  a  writ  of  dower. — Dower  hy 
fujiom  varies  according  to  the  cuftoro  and  ufage  of 
tfie  place,  and  is  to  be  governed  accordingly  t  and 
where  fuch  cuftom  prevails,  the  wife  cannot  wave 
f he  provifion  thereby  made  for  her,  and  claim  her 
thirds  at  c«Timon  law;  becaufe  all  cuftoms  are 
p^qually  binaing  with  the  copimon  law  itlelf. 
.  •  DOWEKED.  adj.  [fiom  4ower.-\  Portioned  j 
fupplied  with  a  portion.— 

Will  you  with  thofe  inBripities  flie  owes, 
Unfriended,  new  adapted  to  our  hate, 
Do<wer*d  with  our  curfe,  and  ftranger'd  with 

our  oath, 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ?         Shakef.  King  Lear. 
DOWERFIELD,  a  village  jn  Do'rfetihire^ 
•  DOWERLESS  adi,  [Uom  do^mr.}  Wanting 
afpftunej  unportionecl. — 

Thv  d(ru/rl0  daughter,  king,  tbrown  to  my 
cnancp, 
Is  queep  o(  us,  and  purs,  and  our  £air  France. 

SbaJ^^fp. 
,     PO  WES  A:.1NER,  a  village  in  GlouceftcrAire, 
I  fnilfs  N:  of  CficUadf • 
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DOWESBY,  NE.  of  Pokiogham,  Lincolfifll. 
(i.)  DOWGLAS»  a  river  in  Lancaihire. 
(ft.)  D0WGI.AS,  a  village  io  Lancaihire,  NW, 
of  Wigani,  feated  on  the  river  N^  |. 

♦  DOWLAS,  n.f,  A  cpaife  kind  of  lincn.-^ 
Dttuvlatf  ftlthy  doviai ;  I  have  given  them  away 
to  bakers  wives,  and  they  have  made  boulters  of 
them.  Shake fp. 

Dowlas  Head,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on  the  coaft 
of  Kerry  in  Munfter,  ^ear  this  are  feveral  large 
caves,  one  6f  which  has  its  entrance  fo  low  ii 
hardly  to  adroit  of  a  boat  with  a  man  ftandiog  up 
ip  it ;  but,  further  in,  the  roof  is  as  high  as  that 
of  a  Gothic  cathedral ;  and,  when  aTperfon  fpeakt 
in  it,  the  voice  is  fo  reverbrrated  from  the  fides 
and  top  as  to  make  a  very  great  noife. 

(i.)  DOWLATABAD,  or  Dowlbt-Abad,  a 
province  in  the  Decgm  of  Hindooitan,  formerly 
called  Afnednaiutt  bounded  on  the  N.  byCandeilh 
and  Malwa :  on  the  W.  by  the  Balagat  moaiw 
tains ;  on  the  S.  by  Vifiappur  apd  Golconda,  and  on 
the  £.  by  Bcrar.  It'  is  alfo  called  Balagat.  See 
Balaqat,  N*  I.  In  this  province,  near  the  ca- 
pital, are  the  ppigodas  of  Elora,  moft  of  which  are 
cut  out  of  the  natural  rock.  For  two  leagues  to- 
gether littk  is  to  be  feen  but  pagodas,  in  which 
there  are  fome  thouiands  of  iigures,  which,  from 
their  fculpture,  appear  to  be  of  early  Hindgo  ori« 
gin.    Aumngabad  is  the  chief  city, 

(a.)  DoWLSTABAD,  Dowlet-Abad,  or  a  MED- 
NACUR,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  above  provincei 
{N^  I.)  tj  miles  from  Aumngabad.  See  Amso* 
NAGUR.  I^n.  76.  o.  E.  Lat.  19.  $'$.  N. 
DOWIJCS.  a  town  NW.  of  Bewdley,  Sbropfh. 
(I.)  .♦  DOWN,  adv^  I.  On  thw  ground ;  firom 
the  height  at  which  any  thin^  was  tp  a  lower  fi* 
tuation, — 

Whom  thcY  hit,  none  on  their  feet  might 

ftand. 

Though  aanding  elfe  as  rocks^  but  down  theyfefl 

By  thoufands.  Mi(t.  Par.  U/l. 

Down  finks  the  giant  with  a  thpnd'ring  found, 

His  ponderous   limbs  opprefs  the  treoiblins 

ground.  Drjif^ 

a.  Tending  towards  the  ground.   3.  From  fonocy 

or  latter  times ;  as,  this  has  been  the  pradiceio»s 

from  the  conqueft-    4.  Out  pf  fight  |  below  the 

horizon.— 

How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 
^rThe  moon  is  down;  I  have,  not  heard  the 

clock| 
And  fhe  goes  do<wn  at  twelve.  Sbaktf.  Macbeth^ 
5«  To  a  total  fubjedion :  iifed  of  men  and  tbiogl- 
—What  TtJinaJns  of  the  fubieft,  after  the  decoc- 
tion  is  continued  to  be  boiled  dowrit  with  the  ad- 
dition of  frcih  water,  tp  a  fapid  fat.  ^r^«/^4 
6.  Into  difgracc;  into  declining  reputation— It 
hfis  been  ftill  preached  up,  but  aded  ^t^\ 
and  dealt  with,  as  tjie  eagle  in  the  fable  did  with 
the  oyftcf,  carrying  it  up  on  high,  tliit,  by  letting 
it  fall  be  might  dafli  it  in  pieces.  South.—T^^^ 
is  not  a  more  melanpholy  objed  in  the  learnw 
world,  than  a  man  who  hdi  written  himfelf  ^wf- 
Mdi/on.  7.  [Anfwering  to  i^.J  Here"  and  there. 
—Let  them  wauder  m  and  do<tvn  for  meat,  and 
grudge  if  tliey  be  not  iatisfied.  P/al.  lix.  ij. 
ill.)  ♦  DowiL  intirj.    I.  An  cxbortatioo  to 


fi  o  vy 

<ieftruAion  or  demolition.— G09  fome  pull 
the  Savoy ;  others  to  the  Ions  of  Courts :  do<wn 
With  them  all.  SbaJkeJp.^-li  there  be  ten,  ihrink 
tot ;  but  dowm  with  them.   Sbakefp,    «.  A  con- 
temptuous threat.-* 

Dofutny  dotufn  to  belly  znd  fay  I  feut  thee  thi- 
ther. Sbakefp. 
(ni.  1.)  •  Do\<rM.  «*/.  [dwi  Daniih.]  I.  Soft 
feathers.— e 

Virttfe  is  the  rougheft  way ; 

But  proves  at  night  a  bed  of  down.       Wotton. 

We  tumble  on  our^o<u;is,and  court  theblefling 

Of  a  ihort  minute's  (lumber.    Denbam*s  Sopbjf. 

—A  tender  weakly  conftitution   is  very  much 

Owing  to  the  ufe  of  down  beds.  Locke,    a.  Any 

thing  that  fooths  or  mollifies.-— 

Thou  bofon^i  foftnefs  1  d&wn  of  all  my  cares  I 
I  could  recline  my-  thoughts  upon  this  breaft 
To  a  forgetfulneis  of  all  my  ^nth^ 
And  yet  be  happy.  Southern**  Oroonoko. 

3.  Soft  wool,  or  tender  hain— 

On  thy  chin  the  fpringing  beard  began 
To  fpread  a  doubtful  down^  and  promife  man. 

Prior, 

4.  The  foft  fibres  of  plants  which  wing  the  feeds. 
—Any  light  thing  that  moveth,  When  We  find  no 
wind,  (heweth  a  wind  at  hand  i  as  when  feathers* 
or  do(wn  of  thiftles,  fly  to  and  fto  iii  th^  air.  fi«- 
eoa'j  Natural  Hj/iory. 

(4.)  Down,  in  botany,  {§  III.  x.  4k/,  4O  ^^ 
Hair. 

(3.)  DowM,  in  commerce,  (f  in.  r.  def.  1.)  the 
fine  feathers  fifora  the  breads  of  feveral  birds,  parti- 
cularly of  the  duck  kind.  That  qf  the  eider  duck, 
(See  Anas,  N*'»8.)  is  the  moft  valuable.  Thefe  birds 
pluck  it  froift  their breafts  and  Ime  their  ncfts  with  it. 
We  are  told  that  the  quantity  of  down  found  in 
One  neft  more  than  filled  the  crown  of  a  hat,  yet 
weighed  no  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  ounce. 
fBrit.  ZpoLJ  Three  pounds  of  this  down  may 
oe  comprefled  Into  a  fpace  fcatte  bigger  than  one  s 
fift ;  yet  is  afterwards  fo  dilatable  as  to  fill  a  quilt 
five  feet  fquafe.  f  Salem.  Ont.  p.  416.)  That 
found  in  the  nefts  is  moft  valued,  and  tervAed  lyue 
donvn;  it  is  infinitefy  more  elaftic  than  that  pluck- 
ed from  the  dead  bird,  which  is  little  efteemed  in 
Iceland.  Th^  beft  foft  is  fold  at  45  fiib  prr  pound 
when  cleanfcd,  and  at  x6  when  not  cleanfed. 
There  are  generally  exported  every  vear  on  the 
company's  account  1500  or  1000  lb.  of  both  forts, 
executively  of  what  is  privately  exported  by  fo- 
reigners. In  1750,  the  Iceland  Company  fold  as 
much  in  quantity  of  this  article  as  amounted  to 
J>74J  banco  dollars,  befides  what  was  fent  diMt- 
Vf  to  Gluckftadt.  'r(Wf.  Troil.  p.  I46. 

(IV.  i.)  •  DowM.  «./.  [dm^  Saxon ;  dtmet  Erfi^, 
^  hill.1  A  large  open  plain :  properly  a  flat  on  the 
top  ot  an  hill.-^ 

On  the  diMms  we  fee,  neat  Wilton  fair, 

A  haften'd  hare  from  greedy  greyhound  go. 

Sidney. 
'^Hills  afford  pleafant  profpefts ;  as  they  mult 
Aeeds  acknowledge  who  have  been  on  the  downs 
of  Suflex.  Itay*^ 

How  Will  a-wifp  mifleac^  night^fairing  clowns 

O'er  kins  and  fioking  bogSt  and  pathlefs  dovms. 

Gay. 

(H.)  DowiVy  IB  geography,  a  county  of  Ireland 


own  in  the  provinte  of  Uifter,  bounded  on  tfie  £.  iff^ 
S.  by  the  Irifti  fta  ;  on  the  W.  by  the  coun£y  of 
Armagh :  and  on  the  N.  by  that  of  Antrim.  I^ 
lies  oppofite  to  the  Ifle  of  Man,  Cumberland,  an<f 
Weilmoreland ;  and  the  N.  part  of  it  fronts  th<^ 
Mull  of  Galloway  in  Scotland,  and  fs  abmit  44 
miles  from  it.  It  is  about  42  miles  in  length,  aticf 
26  in  breadth,  and  contains  73  pariflies.  It  fenC 
^4  members  to  the  Irilh  parliament,  two  for  the? 
county,  and  t%  for  the  boroughs  of  Do  wil- Patricks 
(N**  a,)  Newry,  Newton,  Killeleagh,  Bangor, and 
Hillfboroiigh.  The  furface  of  this  county  is  fotigX 
and  full  of  hills;  yet  the  air  is  temperate  and 
he^lthyj  The  hills  and  iflands  affe  frequehte^  by* 
fwans  and  other  fowls,  and  Lough  Coin,  of  thef 
lake  of  Strangfi:>rdf  abounds  with  falmon,  mullets, 
and  other  fea  fifli.  The  foil  naturally  produced 
wood,  onlefs  conftantly  kept  open  afid  plowed  ; . 
and  the  low  grounds  degenerate  into  bogs  and 
mofai,  where  the  drains  are  neglected.  But  by  thei 
indufftry  of  the  inhabitants  it  producer  good  cropt 
of  corn,  particularly  oats^  and,  where  marl  \i 
found,  barley.  This  laft  is  exported  from  KiU 
lough  to  Dublin*  The  ftaple  commodity  is  th^ 
Hnen  manufadture  ;  which  has  b^en  eftimated  oni 
an  average  at  151,9601.  This  county  has  been 
much  improved  by  inland  navigation^  A  canal 
runs  from  Nevvry  to  S-  Bann  in  Lough  Nca.^W  i 
another  has  been  lately  cut  from  this  lake  to  JBcU 
faft,  at  the  eXpence  of  the  marquis,  and  theLa^r 
gan  has  alfo  been  rendered  navigable.  The  po- 
pulation before  the  late  civil  war  waseftimated  a6 
a04>5oo,  and  the  number  of  houfes,  btfore  th^ 
Orange  men  began  to  burn  whole  villages,  at 
36,636. 

(iii.)  tooww,  or  Down-patric«!,  the  capital 
of  the  above  county,  otre  of  the  mofi  ancient  iri 
that  kingdom.  It  is  a  market  town  and  a  bifhop* 
ric,  faid  to  hafte  been  ereded  in  the  jth  centuiy 
by  St  Patrick,  but  is  now  united  to  the  fee  0^ 
Connor.  "iV^ithin  200  paces  of  the  towft,  on  thef 
aicent  of  a  hill,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  cathedra^ 
remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  St  fotrick  the  found- 
er, in  which  they  fay  tlie  bodie*  of  St  Bridget  and 
St  Columba  are  alfo  laid.  The  town  hear  the  S<r 
is  adorned  with  feveral  handfome  public  and  pri^ 
vate  buildings ;  divided  into  4  long  ftreets.  About 
a  mile  from  this  town  is  Piatrick's  <it11,  which  ma-* 
ny  people  frequent  to  drink  at  fome  feafons  of  ther 
year,  and  others  to  perform  a  penance  enioinedr 
them  by  the  popifh  priefts.  The  linen  mahufac- 
tm-e  is  carried  on  here.  Down  Patrick  is  featrd 
at  the  SE.  comer  of  Lough  Coin  on  the  river  Nev^- 
ry,  7  miles  W,  of  Strangford  Bay,  is  E.  of  Now- 
ry,  and  74  NE.  of  DubHn.  Lon.  5. 50.  tV.  Lat^ 
i4.  «3-  N. 
(iv.>  Down,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Perthfhir^/ 
(V.)  •  Do^'M.  prep,  [aduna,  Saxon  ]  i.  Alonjf 
a  defcent ;  froth  a  higher  place  to  a  lower.— LetJ 
go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  drnt-rt  bii?^ 
left  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it ;  but  the 
great  one  that  goes  upward,  Irt  him  dra^  after. 
SJbakeJp.  King  Lrcfr^A  man  fAlling  down  .1  preci- 
pice, though  in  motion,  is  not  at  liberty,  bccauf<» 
he  cannot  ftop  that  motion  if  he  wo^d.  loekf^ 
%.  Towards  the  mouth  of  a  riv^.— MahOmet  put$ 
his  chief  fubftancc  into  certain  boats,  to  be  con- 
veyed dcwn  the  river,  as  purpoGng  to  fly.  A'WVa, 
JL  1 1  a  CIV.)  •  DoMiy* 
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DOW 

(Vl.)  *  Down.  [To^ro.]  To  bedigcftedj 
received. — If  he  be  hungry  more  than,  waotoi^ 
bread  alone  will  Jowh;  and  if  he  be  not  hun|$i:y» 
'tis  not  fit  he  (hould  cat.  tLocig^—l  know  not  how 
abfurd  this  may  feem  to  the  matters  of  demon* 
ftration ;  knd  probably  it  will  hardly  dc^»  with 
any  bddy  at  firft  hearing.  Lcuke.  ' . 

♦  To  Down.  v.  a.  ifropa  the  particle-l  To 
knock  t  to  fubdue  ;  to  fupprefs ;  to  conq^uer. — 

The  hidden  beauties  I'eem'd  in  wait  to  liei 
To  dot:xjn  proud  hearts^  that  would  not  willing 
die.  Sidtufn 

♦  DowMCA  ST.  adj,  [dotwi  and  cajl.]  Bent  down ; 
dire(fted  to  the  ground. — Wanton  fanguilhing  bor- 
tovyed  of  her  eyes  the  dawncujl  look  of  modeftyk 
Sidney,-^ 

Thy  dotuincafi  looks,  aiid  thy  diforder'd 
-  thoughts, 

Tell  me  my  fate ;  T  alk  not  the  fuccefi 

My  caufe  has  found.  Ad^jorCs  Qata. 

DO  WNDERRY,  a  village  of  Ireland. 

(r.)  DOWNE,  or  Downs,  a  townrtijp  of  the 
United  States,  in  Cumberland  county.  New  Jerfey^ 

C2.)  Down  e,  a  village  in  Eifex,  between  Harlovf 
and  Hatfield. 

C^.)  Downe,  a  village  in  Kent. 

DOWNEEN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  In  Cork. 

♦  DOWNFAL.  «.  /.  [from  do^n  and  /a//.] 
I^uin ;  calamity ;  fall  from  rank  and  ftale.— 

Why  dotl  thou  fay  king  Ricfiard  is  depos'd  ? 
Darft  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth, 
Divine  his  downfal  ?  Sbake/p.  Rich.  II. 

— We  have  feen  fome,  by  the  ways  by  which  they 
had  di^figned  to  rife  uncontrollably,  to  have  di- 
rectly procured  their  utter  d9vxnfnL  South,  a.  A 
fudden  fall,  or  body  of  things  falling. — 

Each  downfal  of  a  flood  the  mountains  poUi* 
From  their  rich  bowels,  rolls  a  filver  ftream  Dr^. 
3.  Deftru<aion  of  fabricks. — 

Not  more  aeainft  the  matrons  of  renown, 
When  tvrant  Nero  buvn'd  th'  in^perial  town, 
Shriek'd  for  the  downfal  in  a  doleful  cry, 
For  which  their  guiltlefs  lords  were  doom'd  to 
die.  Dryden. 

♦  DOWNFALLEN.  partkipal  adj.  [down  and 
fallen,']  Ruin'd;  fallen.--The  land  is  flow  divorced 
bv  the  downfalUn  fteep  ciiffa  on  the  farther  fide. 
Cire-w^s  Sw^vey  of  Cornwall. 

DOWNGATE  rock,  lies  on  thecoaft  of  Ty- 
rone, in  Ulfter,  Ireland,  ic8  miles  from  Dublin. 

♦  DOWNGYRED.  adj.  [down  and  gyred.]  Lft 
down  in  circular  wrinkles.— 

Lord  Hamlet,  with  his  ftockings  loofe, 
UnsrarterM,  and  do^ivngyred  to  his  ancles.  Sbak* 
( I  )  DOWNHAM,  a  town  of  Norfolk,  10  milee 
S.  of  Lynn,  famous  for  its  good  butter ;  there  be- 
ing  1000,  and  fometimes  aooo,  firkins  bought 
here  every  Monday,  and  ient  up  the  river  Oufe 
to  Cambridge;  from  whence  itiis  conveyed  to 
London  in  the  Cambridge-waggons,  and  hence 
called  Cambridge  butter.  Downharo  has  a  market 
on  Sat.  and  is  feated  on  the  Oufe  5  35  miles  NE. 
of  Cambridge,  and  86  N.  by  E.  of  London.  Lon. 
o.  ao.  E.    Lat.  54.  40.  N. 

(a— 7.)  Down  HAM,  the  name  of  6  Englifh  vil- 
lages :  viz.  I.  in  Cambridge  near  Ely :  1.  in  Ef- 
fcx,  NS.  of  Billericay  :  3.  in  Lancafh.  S.  of  Gif- 
born:  4-  in  Northumberland,  S.  of  Workcaftl^ ; 
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to  be    5.  in  Suffolk,  S&.  pf  Brandon  1  and,  6.  in  .Yorkfb. 
SE.  of  Richmond. 

(i.)  •  DOWNHfLL.  adj.  {down  and  hill\  Dc 
clivows ;  defcending. — And  the  firft  fteps  a  dvatn^ 
luU  greenfward  yields.  Corngpeve. 

\%.)  *  Downhill,  n.  f.  Declivity;  defc^nt. 
Heavy  the  tfa-rd,  and  (liff,  he  (ljik»  apace; 

And  though  'tis  dow/ibill  all,  but  creeps  along 
the  race.  Dryden. 

DOWN  HILLS,  hills  of  Ireland,  in  thecpuaty 
of  Armagh,  117  miles  from  Dobltp. 

DOWNINGS,  a  poft  town  of  Pennfylvania,  in 
Chetter  county,  on  the  E.  fide  of  Brandywine 
creek ;.  ^3  mikis  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia,  and 
near  7  NW.  of  Weftchefter. 

DOWNLAND,  a  village  in  Devonlhirc. 

*  DOWNLOOkED.  adj.  [do*wn  and  W-l  Ha- 
ving a  deje<^icd  Countenance ;  gloomy ;  fuilen ;  me- 
lancholy.— 

JealouCy  fuffus'd,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes, 
Difcolouring  all  (he  view'd,  in  tawney  drefs'd  j 
DownfooJk%  and  with  a  cuckow  oa  her  Hft. 

Dyden. 

*  DaWNLYINO.  adj.  Idown  and  lie.].  About 
to  be  in  travail  of  childbirthi 

DOWN-PATRICK.   Sec  Down,  §  IV.  N**iu. 

(i.)  DOWNRIGHT,  aif/.  Tdown  and  n^iJ^.] 
1.  plain  ;  open )  apparent ;  unoifguifed  -^An  ad« 
monition  from  a  dead  author,  or  a  caveat  from 
an  impartial  pen,  will  prevail  more  than  a  dowh 
right  advjce,  which  may  be  miftakeo  as  fpckeil 
magifterially.  Bacon. — It  is  downright  madneftto 
ftrike  where  we  have  no  poWer  to  hurt.  VEfiratige. 
a.  Diredly  tending  to  the  point ;  plain ;  artlefs.— 
I  would  rather  have  a  plain  downright  wifdoo, 
than  a  foolilh  and  affefied  eloquence.  Ben  Jim^ 
3.  Unceremonious}  honeftly  furly. — When  it  came 
to  the  count  to  fpeak,  old  Fad  fo  ftared  him  in 
the  f&ce,  after  his  plain  downright  way,  that  the 
count  was  (truck  dum.  Addifan.  4.  Plain ;  with- 
out palliation. — the  idolatry  was  dired  and  iowt- 
right  in  the  people,  whofe  credulity  is  inimitsble. 
Brown. — Religion  feems  not  in  danger  from  ieon- 
right  atheifm,  fince  rational  meft  muft  rejed  tbii 
*  for  want  of  proof.  Rogers. 

{%.)  *  Downright,  adif.    i.  Strait  9r  rigbt 
"down ;  down  perpendicularly. — 
A  giant's  flain  in  fight. 

Or  movM  o'erthwart,  or  elm  downright 

HudibrM^ 
t.  In  plain  terms ;  without  ceremony. — 
Elves,  away. 

We  {hall  chide  downright  if  I  longer  Hay.  Sbah4' 
3.  Completely;  without  flopping  Ihort.— This  pa- 
per put  Mrs  Bull  in  fuch  a  pafiioB,  that  ihe  fell 
downright  into  a  fit.  Arbuthnot. 

(i.)  DOWNS,  [from  Dune,  Fr,  of  Dwh  Celt, 
a  mountain,]  a  bank  or  elevation  of  fand,  which 
the  fea  gathers  and  forms  along  its  ihores ;  sad 
which  ferves  it  as  a  barrier. 

(24)  Downs,  a  famous  road  for  (hips,  extend- 
ing 6  mites  along  the  E.  coaft  of  Kent,  betwecfl 
N.  and  S.  Foreland ;  where  both  the  outward  wid 
homeward-bound  ihips  frequently  Qnake  foine  ftay ; 
and  fquadrons  of  men  of  war  rendezvous  in  time 
of  war.  It  affords  excellent  anchorage  j  and  w 
defended  by  the  caftles  of  Deal,  Dover,  and  Bind- 
wich,  as  well  as  by  Good  wis  Sands. 
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f>)DoWN$j  a  tQWtt  in  Wicklow,  Ireland. 
(4.)  Downs,  or  DowKE.    See  Down £,  N**  i. 
DOWNSAV,  a  viHage  in  Shrop&ire. 

•  DOWNSITTING. « .  /.  [do<wn  and//-!  Reft ; 
irpofe ;  the  a^  of  fittini^  down,  or  going  to  reft. 
—Thou  knoweft  my  down/it tinf(  and  mine  upri* 
fing;  thou  underftaudeft  my  thoughts  a£ir  oS, 
ffoL  cxxxix.  3. . 

(1.)  DOWNTON,  or  Dunkton,  an  ancient 
borough  in  Wilt  ill  ire,  which  fends  two  members 
to  parliament.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  malt*  paper» 
leather,  laces,  3cc.  It  is  feated  on  the  Avon,  6 
miles  S£.  of  Salifbury,  and  64  WSW.  of  London. 
LoD.  I.  >^<  W.  Lat.  jz.  c.  N. 

(»»4.)  Down  TOM,  3  villages)  x.  in  Hereford^ 
(hire :  3.  in  Shropihire,  £.  of  Shrew£bury;  and  3. 
in  Suflex. 

(1.)  •  DOWNWARD,  adj*  i.  Moving  on  a 
declivity;  tending  tovvaods  the  centre;  tending 
to  the  ground. — 

With  down<murd  force. 
That  drove  the  fand  abne,  he  took  his  way. 
And  rolTd  bis  yellow  billows  to  the  fea.    Dryd* 
y  Declivous  ^  bending.— 

When  Aurora  leaves  our  northern  fphere» 
She  lights  the  do<w9<ward  heaven^  and  rifes  there» 

DndeHm 
4.  Depreffed ;  dejeAed.^At  the  lowrft  or  my 
,  iovmivArd  thoughts,  1  pulled  up  my  heart  to  re* 
I  member  that  nothing   is  atchieved  before   it  be 
[  thoroughly  attempted,  and  that  lying  ftill  doth 
aerer  go  forward.  Sidney. 
'     11.)  *  Downward.  7  ad^.  [dwieueardt  Sax.]    i. 
i     *  Downwards.      3  Toward  the  centre.— At 
[  yon  lift  up  the  glafles  the  drop  will  afcend  flower 
and  Qower,  and  at  length  reft,  being  carried  down*- 
^omd  by  its  weight,  as  much  as  upwards  by  the 
attndtioa.  Newton.    %,  From  a  higher  fttuatioa 
to  a  lower.— Hills  are  ornamental  to  the  earth,  af- 
fording pleafant  profpeds  to  them  that  look  down^ 
^wdtmm  them  upon  the  fubjacent  countries* 
JK9.  3.  In  a  courfe  of  fucceflive  or  lineal  delbent. 
A  ring  the  Count  doth  wear. 
Hut  downward  bath  fucceeded  in  his  houie. 
From  fon  to  fon,  fome  four  or  five  defcents. 

•  DOWNY,  adj.  [from  do9bn.]  i.  Covered 
^h  down  or  nap.— There  be  plants  that  have 
prickles,  yet  have  down^  or  velvet  rind  upon  their 
^ves;  as  ftockgiilyflowers  and  coltsfoot ;  which 
^own  or  nap  confifteth  of  a  fubtile  fpirit,  in  a  foft 
Mbftaace.  Bason.-^ 

In  her  hand  (he  held 
A  bough  of  faireft  fruit,  that  down^  fmild, 
New  gathered  and  ambroGal  finell  difius'd. 

Milion^ 
*^  Made  of  down  or  foft  feathers.— 
Belinda  ftiil  her  dowt^  pillow  preft, 
Her  guardian  fylph  prolonged  the  balmy  reft. 

Pope. 
3*  Soft ;  tender ;  foothmg. — 

Baaquo !  Donalbain  1  Malcolm  !  awake  f 
Shake  off  this  dowiy  fleep,  death's  counterfeit. 
And  look  on  death  itfelf.  SbaAeftf.  Macbeth, 
•  DOWRE.  >  If.  /  d^uaire^  French.  It 
(i.)  DOWRY.  S  ought  to  be  written  dower.'] 
i«  A  portion  given  with  a  wife.  See  Dower.!— I 
coulU  marry  this  wench  for  this  dowre.  Sidfty.-^ 


The  kin 
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kin£  niuft  die,  that  I  may  make  you  ^teat 

And  give  a  cl'own  in  dowry^  with  my  love. 

Drjden4 
a.  A  reward  paid  for  a  wife.— 

This  own  hand 

An  hundred  of  the  faithlefs  foe  (fiall  (lay, 

And  for  a  dovjre  a  hundred  fore&inapay.  Cowl. 
3.  A  gift  ;  a  fortune  given. 

(t.)  l)dwRY  is  otherwiCe  called  maritagium^ 
marriage  goods,  and  differs  from  dower.  See 
Dower,  $  i  and  a. 

(3.)  Dowry,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  monaftic  (eofe, 
for  a  fum  of  money  given  along  with  a  maid  ap« 
on  entering  her  into  (bme  religious  order.  In 
France,  before  the.  revolution,  the  dowry  of  per. 
fons  entering  a  monaftery,  to  make  profeflion  of  a 
religious  life,  was  limited  by  law.  That  given 
upon  entering  a  monaftery  of  Carmelites,  Urfu- 
lines*  and  others  not  regularly  founded,  but  efta* 
bliftied  after  the  year  i6«o#  by  letters  patent,  did 
not  exceed  the  fun*  of  8*000  livres  in  towns  where 
parliaments  were  held,  nor  6000  in  Other  places* 

DOXFORD,  a  town  in  Northumberland. 

(I.)  ♦  DOXOLOGY.  «./.  p4»  and  x.y<^.l  A 
form  of  giving  glory  to  God.— David  breaks  fortfe 
into  thefe  triumphant  praifes  and  doxologies^  Ble^k 
fed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Ifrael,  who  has  kept  me 
this  day  from  (bedding  blood,  and  from  avenging 
myfclf  with  my  own  hand.  6'(w/^.^Little  did  A- 
thanafius  imagine,  that  ever  it  would  have' been 
received  in  the  chriflian  church,  tocooclud  efheir 
books  with  a  doxology  to  God  and  the  blelTed  Vlr 
gin.  Stillingfleet. 

(II.)  DoxoLOGY,  an  hymn  ufbrf  m  praifc  of  th^ 
Almighty,  diftinguifhed  b^  the  title  oi  greater  ami 
Ufler»  Both  the  doxologies  have  a  place  in  the 
cDurch  of  England,  the  former  being  repeated 
after  every  pfalm,  and  the  latter  ufed  in  the  com- 
munion fervice. 

1.  DozoLOGV,  the  greater,  or  the  angelic 
hymn,  was  of  great  note  in  the  ancient  church. 
It  began  with  thefe  words,  which  the  angels  fung 
at  our  Saviour's  birth.  Glory  bs  to  God  on  bight 
Iffc.  It  was  chiefly  ufed  in  communion  fewicey 
and  in  private  devotions. 

DoxoLOGY,  THE   tESSER,  was  anciently 


only  a  (ingle  fentence,  without  refponfe,  running 
in  thefe  words.  Glory  be  to  the  Father^  and  to  the 
Sofh  and  to  the  Holy  Ghofl^  world  without  end^  A* 
men.  Part  of  the  latter  claufe,  Aj  it  wot  in  the 
beginnings  U  nowy  and  ever  Jball  bs^  was  inferted 
fome  time  after  the  fit^  compolition.  Some  read 
this  ancient  hymn,  Glory  be  to  the  Fathtr^  and  to 
the  Son  with  the  Holy  Ghofix  Others,  Glory  be 
to  the  Father^  in  or  by  the  Son,  and  by  the  Holy  GboJ^, 
This  difference  of  expreflion  occafioned  no  dif- 
putes  in  the  church,  till  the  followers  of  Anus  t)e- 
gan  to  make  u(c  of  the  latter  as  a  diftinguifhine 
chara^er  of  their  party,  when  it  was  entirely  laid 
aflde  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  ufe  of  it  was  fufr 
ficient  to  bring  any  one  under  fufpicion  of  hetero^ 
doxy.  The  doxology  was  ufed  at  the  clofe  of  c- 
very  folemn  office.  The  weftem  church  repeated 
it  at  the  end  of  every  pfalm.  Many  of  their  pr»:y-> 
ers  were  alfo  concluded  with  it,  particularly  tie 
iblemn  thankfgivmg  or  confecration  prayer  at  the 
cucharift.  It  was  alfo  the  ordinary  conclufion  of 
their  fcnuons. 

♦D  XV. 
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Doxy.  »./.  A  wliore ;  a  loofe  #ench.— 
When  daffodils  begin  to  pure, 

With  heigh  !  the  doxj  over  the  dale.      Sbakefp. 

DOYAYACE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Lembergy  36  miles  ESE.  of  Lemberg. 

DOYET,  a  town  of  France,  7  miles  W.  of 
Montmarault. 

DOYLSTOWN,  a  village  of  Pennfylvania,  in 
iBijcks  county,  xo  miles  SW.  of  Howell's  ferry, 
on  Delaware  river,  25  NW.  of  Newton,  and 
33  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia. 

DOYNTON,  a  town  of  Gloucefterftiire. 

DOZARY,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  paila* 
tinate  of  Minflc,  36  miles  NNE.  of  Minlk. 

(i)  *  To  DOZE.  1;.  a.  [dcOfas^  Sax.  daesy  Dut.J 
i.  To  ftupifyj;  to  dull. — He  was  now  much  de- 
cayed in  his  parts,  and  with  immoderate  drinking 
dozed  in  Ills  underftanding.  Clarendon. 

/2.)  •  Doze.  v.  «.  i.  To  flumber ;  to  fleep 
ligntly. — There  was  no  fleeping  under  his  roof: 
if  he  happened  to  doze  9  little,  the  jolly  cobler 
waked  him.  VEftrange.  a.  To  live  in  a  ftate  of 
droufinefs ;  X6  be  half  afleep. — It  has  happened  to 
young  men  of  the  greateft  wit  to  wafte  their  fpi- 
tits  with  anxiety  ind  pain,  fo  far  as  to  dotu  upon 
their  work  with  loo  much  eagemefs  of  doing  well. 
Drydenr— 

Chieflefs  armies  doz^d  out  the  campaign, 

And  navies  yawn*d  for  orders  on  the  mam.  Popi. 

♦  DOZEN.  «.  f.  [donzaine^  French.]  The  num- 
ber of  twelve.  It  is  fddom  ufed  but  on  light  oc- 
cafions. — We  cannot  lodge  and  board  a  doztn  or 
fourteen  gentlewomen,  but  we  keep  a  baudy- 
houfe  ftraight.  Shakejp.^hy  putting  twelve  units 
together,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a  dozen, 
X,ocke^ — The  number  of  diffenters  was  fomething 
Under  a  dozen  with  them.  S*wift. 

♦  DOZINESS.  «.  f,  [ffom  dozy.]  Sleepinefs ; 
droudnefs.  Little  Ufed. — A  man,  by  a  violent  fit 
of  the  gout  in  his  limbs,  finds  a  dozinefi  in  his 
head,  or  a  want  of  appetite.  Loc^e. 

♦  DOZY.  adj.  [from  doze]  Sleepy ;  droufy  ; 
iluggilh. — 

The  yawning  youth  fcarce  half  awake,  eflTays 

His  lazy  limbs  and  dozy  head  to  raife.    Dryden. 

(i.)  DRAABURG,  or  Ober  Traaburg,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Stiria,  56  miles 
E.  of  Clagenfurt,  and  42  ENE.  of  Brixen.  Lon. 
10.  zS^  E.  Lat.  46.  4«^  N. 

(a.)  Draaburg,  or  Untkr  Traaburg,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  iia 
.miles  SSW.  of  Vienna,  and  48  WN  W.  of  Pettaw. 

••  DRAB.  »./  Wabbe^  Saxon,  lees.]  A  whore ; 
a  (trumpet.— If  your  worfhip  will  take  order  for 
the  drabs  and  the  knavel,  you  need  not  to  fear  the 
lawds.  Sbakefp.-^ 

Curs'd  be  th^  wretch  fo  venal  and  fo  vam. 

Paltry  and  pro*id  as  drabs  in  Drury-lane.   Pope* 

DRABA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  filidulofa 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamiaclafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  thtf  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th 
order,  SiHquofit.  The  ftlicnla  is  entire,  and  oval 
ol51ong ;  with  the  valves  a  little  plain,  parrallel  to 
the  partition  J  there  is  no  ftyle.  There  are  fix 
ipecies ;  of  which  the  one  chiefly  worthy  of  no- 
tice is  the  ....  i-      »   L 

Draba  V£Rna,  or  early  whitlow  grafs.  It  has 
naked  Halks  with  leaves  a  little  ferrated*     The 
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bldfl^s  are  white,  and  at  night  the  flowcfs  haag 

do^n.    It  grows  on  old  walls  and  dry  banks.    It 

one  of  the  eariieft  flowering  plants  we  have,  and 


is  good  to  eat  as  a  (aUd.  Goats,  (beep,  and  horfei 
eat  it :  cows  are  not  fond  of  it ;  fwine  refiife  it. 

DRABRICIUS,  Nicholas,  a  celebrated  enthu- 
fiaft,  bom  in  Moravia  in  15  8y.  He  was  admit- 
ted minifter  in  i6i6 ;  but  on  account  of  the  fe* 
vere  ediAs  againft  the  Proteftants,  he  retired  to 
Hungary  in  1629.  He  then  commenced  woBeu- 
draper,  and  foon  afterwards  became  a  hard  drink- 
er. WheA  about  50  years  of  age  he  aflluned  the 
prof)hetical  office,  and  had  his  firft  vifion  on  the 
13  d  Feb.  1638,  by  which  he  was  promifed  in  ge- 
ncral  great  armies  from  the  north  and  eaft,  which 
ihould  crufh  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  He  then  re- 
ceived  orders  to  write  down  what  had  been  ^^ 
yealed  to  him,  and  to  begin  like  the  ancient  pro- 
phet. The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me.  In  1 654, 
Drabricius  was  reftored  to  his  miniftry,  add  had 
more  vifions  than  ever,  which  he  conmiunicated 
to  his  coadjutor  Comenius,  that  he  might  publiih 
them  to  sJl  nations.  Comenius  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  fearing  that  if  he  did  not  print  them 
he  (hould  difobey  God,  and  if  he  did  he  would 
be  e^ofed  to  the  ridicule  of  meh*  He  took  a 
middle  way:  he  printed  them,  but  would  not 
diftribute  the  copies,  arid  entitled  the  book  hex 
in  Tenebr'a.  Some  fay  Drabricius  was  burnt  as  a 
felfe  prophet;  others,  that  he  died  in  Turkey. 

DRABLER,  in  the  fea  language,  a  fmaU  iail  ill 
a  ihip,  which  is  the  fame  to  a  bonnet,  that  a  bon- 
net is  to  a  courfe,  and  is  only  ufed  When  thecourft  1 
and  bonnet  are  too  flioal  to  clothe  the  maft.  See 
Bonnet,  f  7,  and  Course,  J  4-      . 

DRABLING,  ill  angling,  is  a  method  of  catch; 
ing  barbel.  Take  a  lai^e  line  of  fix  yards ;  which; 
before  fattening  it  to  the  road,  mtitt  be  put  thn/ 
a  pkce  of  lead,  that  if  the  flih  bite,  it  may  flip  to 
and  fro,  and  that  the  water  may  fomething  mow 
it  on  the  ground ;  bait  with  a  lobe  worm  wcD  f©- 
cured,  and  fo  by  its  motion  the  barbel  will  be  en^ 
ticed  into  the  danger  without  fufpicion.  The  bdk 
places  are  in  running  water  near  piles,  or 
wooden  bridges,  fupported  with  oaks  floated  and . 
(limy. 

DRABOWICE,  a  to^vn  of  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Kiow,  36  miles  SW.  of  Czerkafy. 

DRABS,  in  the  fait  works,  a  kind  of  woodrt 
boxes  for  holding  the  fait  when  taken  out  of  the 
boiling  pan ;  the  bottoms  of  which  are  madeihdi 
ving  or  inclining  font^ards,  that  the  briny  moiP 
ture  of  the  fait  may  drain  cJfF. 

DRAC,  an  imaginary  being,  formerly  much 
dreaded  by  the  country  people  in  many  part*  of 
France.  The  ch^cs  were  fuppofed  to  be  malici- 
ous or  at  leaft  trickfome  demons ;  but  which  wa$ 
very  rare,  if  one  of  them  happened  to  take  a  fancy 
to  a  man  or  woman,  they  were  fure  to  be  the  better 
for  it.  They  were  faid  to  lay  gold  cups  and  rings 
over  the  furtace  of  pits  and  rivers,  as  baits  to  draw 
women  and  children  in ;  but  their  ilfual  d^^^^^jy 
was  fome  old  empty  houfe,  whence  they  made 
•excurfions  in  human  form,  vilible  or  invifiWe 
as  beft  fuited  their  p^irpofe*  The  countryfolk* 
ufed  to  iliudder  at  the  very  name  of  the  drac. 
Some  v?ere  pofitive  that  they  ha^  i<^vi  them ;  and 
happy  was  that  village,  in  which  there  was  not  a 
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boufe  necrated  as  the  lurking-place  of  this  tre- 
mendous being,  fiut  the  fceptical  philofophy  now 
prevailing  in  the  republic,  whatever  mifchief  it 
may  otherwife  produce,  will  at  leaft  be  fo  £u-  ()ene- 
ficial  as  to  esitirpate  ail  future  dread  of  the  dracs. 

BRACiENA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono^ 
gynia  order,  belongin^g  to  the  bexandria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  corolla  is  fexpartite  and  ered ;  the 
filaments  a  little  thicker  about  the  middle ;  the 
beiry  trilocular  and  monofpermous. 

DRACHENFELS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  ci-devant  eledo- 
rate  of  Cologne,  annexed  to  the  French  republic, 
in  Decr  17979  a^nd  included  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhine  and  Moi^lle.  It  has  a  citadel,  and  is 
feated  4  mUes  SW.  oi  Bonn,  and  7  NNW.  of 
X^iniz.     ^' 

*  DRACHM.  »./  [iraehma,  taJL'}  1.  An  old 
Koman  ooin.— 

See  here  thefe  movers,  that  do  prize  their  ho- 
nours^ 

At  a  crackM  drachm,  Shak. 

%.  The  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. 

DRACHMA,    See  Coin,  j  II.  iv.  N^  x. 

DlUCKEMfiURG,  or  Drakenbu^g,  a  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  county  pf  Hoya,  on  the  We- 
fer,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  the  year 
^5A^f  between  the  Imperialifts  and  the  Saxons. 
It  is  6  miles  N.  of  Nienburg. 

(I.)  DRACO,  a  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Athens. 
When  archon,  he  made  a  code  of  laws  for  his  fel- 
Jow  citizens,  wherein  all  crimes  were  made  capi- 
tal J  and  even  idlenefs  was  puniilied  with  death  as 
Fell  as  murder.  SeeAxTjCA,  J  7.  Thefe  laws 
were  at  firft  enforced,  but  they  were  afterwards 
9egiedled  on  account  of  their  extreme  feverity  j 
■^  Solon  totally  abolifhed  them,  except  that  one 
which  punifhed  a  murderer  with  death.  The  rt- 
ft^  of  Draco's  admirers  proved  fatal  to  him. 
when  at  JEgina,  he  appeared  on  the  theatre,  he 
was  received  with  repeated  applaufe ;  but  the 
P«>ple,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Athenians, 
Showing  their  refpedt  by  throwing  their  garments 
i^pon  him,  they  did  it  in  fuch  profuiion,  that 
^^^0  was  foon  hid  under  them,  and  (mothered. 
He  lived  about  A.  A.  C.  6»4* 

(H.)  Draco.    See  Astronomy,  ^  548. 

(III.^  Draco,  the  Dragon,  in  zoology,  a  ge- 
pus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibiii  Vcptilia ; 
the  charaders  of  which  are  thefe :  it  has  four  legs, 
.a  C]^lindrical  tail,  and  two  memLranacecus  wings, 
ladlated  like  the  fins  of  a  fifli,  by  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  fly,  but  not  to  any  great  diftance  at  a 
time.  There  are  two  fpecits,  both  harmlefs  crea* 
tures,  feeding  on  flies,  ants,  and  fmall  infefts,  viz. 

1.  Draco  tRAPOs,  with  the.  wings  fixed  to 
the  fore^legs.    It  is  a  native  of  America. 

%.  Draco  volant,  the  flying  dragon,  with 
the  \yingb  entirely  diitindt  from  the  forerlegs.  It 
is  found  in  iln\fcrica  and  the  Jlaft  Indies.  See 
Pir^CIX,/^.  7. 

UV.)  Draco  volans,  in  meteorology,  a  fiery 
exhaia  i.m,  frequent  in  marihy  and  cold  countries. 
It  iS  niolt  common  in  fummer ;  and  though  prin- 
(cipiily  feen  piayitig  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  or 
Jn  bogj^y  placirs,  yet  fometuhes  mounts  up  to  a 
Svnfitierable  height  in  the  air,  to  th^  uo  fmall  %^m 


ror  of  the  amazed  beholders ;  its  appearance  1)©^ 
ing  that  of  an  oblong,  fometimes  roundifh,  fiery 
body,  with  a  long  tail.  It  is  entirely  harmlefs, 
frequently  fticking  on  the  hands  and  cloaths  of 
people  without  injuring  them  in  the  leaft. 

DRACOCEPHALUM,  dragon's  head,  a  ge- 
nus of  the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the 
didynamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  throat  of  the  co^ 
roUa  is  inflated,  the  upper  lip  concave.  There 
are  13  fpecies,  moft  of  them  herbaceous  annual 
or  perennial  plants,  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  high, 
^amiihed  moitly  witli  entire  leaves,  and  whorled 
Ipikes  of  fmall  monopetalous  and  ringent  flowers, 
of  a  blue,  white,  or  puiple  colour.  ThSy  ar^  all 
eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be  fown 
either  in  Ipring  or  autumn.  They  require  no  cul- 
ture but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds. 

DRACONARiyS,  I.A€«****€'*»'>  *"<i  Af«»«mi«^<'- 
e«f,  Gr.]  in  antiquity,  dragon-bearer.  The 
Perfians,  Parthians,  Scythians,  &fc  bore  dragons 
on  their  ftandards ;  wnence  the  ftandards  them- 
felves  were  called  dragon ds.  See  next  article. 
The  Romans  borrowed  the  cuftom  from  the  Par- 
tliians)  or,  as  Cafaubon  has  it,  from  the  Dacs  ; 
or,  as  Codin,  from  the  Alfyrians.  •  The  Roman 
emperors  carried  it  to  Conftantinople. 

DRACONES,  among  the  Romans,  were  figures 
of  dragons  painted  in  red  on,  their  flags,  as  appears 
from  Ammianus  Marcellinus :  but  among  the  Per- 
fians  and  Parthians  they  were  like  the  Ron*an  ea- 
gles, figures  in  full  relievo ;  fo  that  the  Romans 
were  frequently  deceived,  and  took  them  for  real 
dragons.    See  laft  article. 

DllACONTIC  MONTH,  the  time  of  one  revo- 
lution of  the  moon  from  her  afcending  node,  caK 
led  caput  draconhi  to  her  return  thither. 

DRACONTIUM,  in  botany,  dragons;  A 
genus  of  the  polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the 
gynandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  id  order,  Piperita*  The 
fpatli^  is  cymbiform,  or  fliaped  like  a  boat ;  the 
fpadix  covered  all  over ;  there  is  no  calyx ;  there 
are  five  petals ;  the  berries  polyfpermous.  There 
are  five  fpecies,  all  natives  of  the  Indies.  The 
only  one  which  makes  any  appearance  is  the 

Dracontium  pertusum,  with  leaves  having 
holes,  and  A  climbing  ftajk.  It  is  a  native  of  moft 
of  the  Weft  India  iflande,  and  has  trailing  ftalha 
which  put  out  roots  at  every  joint,  that  faften  to 
the  trunks  of  trees,  vi'alls,  or  any  fupport  which 
is  near  them,  and  tliereby  rife  to  25  or  30  feet,  . 
The  leaves  are  placed  alternately  ujwn  long  foot- 
ftalks:  they  are  4  or  5  inches  long,  a4  broad; 
and  have  fevei  al  oblong  holes  in  each,  which  at 
firft  fight  appear  as  if  eaten  by  infers,  but  they 
are  natural^  to  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced at  th*e  top  of  the  ftalk,  which  always  fwellf 
to  a  much  larger  fize  in  that  part  than  in  any  Or 
ther :  thefe  are  covered  with  an  oblong  fpatha  or 
hood  of  a  whitifli  ereen  colour,  which  opens  lon- 
gitudinally on  one  fide,  and  fliows  the  piftil,  which 
is  clofely  covered  with  flowers  of  a  pale  yellow, 
inclining  to  whitel  This  plant  is  eafily  propaga, 
ted  by  cuttings ;  which  if  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  poor  fandy  ea|th,  apd  plunged'*intO  a-  hotf 
bed,  will  foon  put  out  roots ;  but  the  plants  an* 
fo  teuder^  that  they  muft  bt  prefervcd  in  a  ftove. 
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(lO  DRACOT,  a  village  in  StafFgrdft^ire,  be-  contains  i»i7  inh^bftants,  and  lies  30 miles Nt'W. 
tween  Cheadle  and  Utoxeter.  of  Bofton,  And  a  8  SVT.  of  Extter,  in  New  Hanp- 

(a.)  Dracot,  .  between  Tame  and  Oxford.  (hire. 

DRACUNCULI,  in  medicine,  fmall  long^  •  DRAD.  aJ/.  [for  drraJf  or  the  part,  pffitt 
worms  which  breed  in  the  mufcular  parts  of  the '  of  To  dread.]  Terrible;  formidable;  <ireaSe(i- 
This  "  *  -  -  -      -    -    . 


arms  and  le^s,  called  G\.n?jEA  worms, 
diftemper  Is  very  common  in  Guinea,  and  parti- 
cularly among  the  natives :  Kempfer  found  it  fo 
flifo  atOrm\iz,  upon  the  Perfian  Gulph,  and  like- 
wife  in  Tartary.  ^  From  Dr  Tawne's  Treatife  on 
the  Difeafes  of  the  Weft  Indii  s,  we  learn,  that 
this  diftemper  is  not  fo  freouent  any  where  as  on 
the  Gold  Coaft,  at  Anamooe,  and  Cormantyn. 
The  worm  is  white,  round,  and  uniform,  very 
much  refembling  white  round  tape,  or  bobbin.  It 
lodges  between  the  intei-ftices  and  membranes  of 
the  mufcles,  where  it  infinuates  itfelf,  fometimes 
exceeding  five  ells  in  length,  It  occaiious  no 
great  pain  at  the  beginning ;  but  at  fuch  times  as 
It  is  ready  to  make  its  exit,  the  part  adjoining  to 
the  ej^tremity  of  the  woriYi,  where  it  attempts  its 
exclufion,  begins  to  fwell,  throb,  and  be  inflamed : 
this  generally  happens  about  the  ancle,  leg,  or 
thigh,  and  fcldom  higher.  T^*^  coimtries  where 
this  diftemper  is  in  any  degree  prevalent,  are  very 
hot  and  fultry,  liable  to  great  droughts,  and  the 
inhabitants  make  ufe  of  ftagnating  and  corrupted 
>vater,  in  which  it  is  verj-  probable  that  the  ova 
of  thefc  animalcula  may  be  contained ;  for  fuch 
white  people  as  drink  this  T\'ater,  are  troubled 
>vith  the  difeafe  as  well  as  the  negroes.  Surgeons 
feldqin  attempt  to  extract  this  worm  by  making 
an  inciflon  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  perceive  the  tu- 
mour rife  to- a  competent  bulk,  they  endeavour  to 
bring  it  to  a  fuppuration,  with  all  convenient  ex- 
pedition ;  and  then  the  head  of  the  worm  dif- 
covcrs  itfelf,  which  they  ftcure,  by  tying  it  tp  a 
bit  of  ftick  or  cotton,  that  it  may  not  draw  itftlf 
up  again  :  thus  they  continue  to  roll  it  round  the 
ftick,  fometimes  one  inch,  fometimes  two  or  mor^j 
each  day,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  worm,  for 
It  wquld  be  very  difficult  to  recover  the  end  of  it 
again ;  and  an  abfcefs  would  be  formed,  not  only 
at  the  fuppurated  part,  but  Ijkewife  through  the 


Whole 


fuppurated  pa 
winding  of  1 


Th'  utmoft  fend  breach  tiiey  iboitly  fetch, 
Whilft  the  drad  danger  does  l^ind  remain. 

( I.)  •  J^RAFF.  n,r.  \drofi  dirty,  Saxon ;  draf, 
Dutdi,  the  fedimeiit  of  ale.]  r.  Kefufi:;  kes; 
dregs:  properly  fomething  fluid.^You  wouki 
think  I  had  150.  tattered  prodigals  lately  coros 
from  fwine  keeping,  from  eating  draf  and  hufts. 

*Twere  fimple  fory,  ftill  thyiblf  to  wafte 

On  fuch  as  have  no  tafte ; 
To  offer  them  a  forfeit  of  pure  bread 

Whoib  appetite  is  dead ! 
No,  give  them  grains  their  fill ; 
Huiks,  draft  to  drink  and  fvrill.    S.  Jssfm 
Here  rather  let  me  drudge,  and  cam  mj  bim, 
'Till  vermin,  or  the  dragoi  fervOe  fooc. 
Con  fume  me.  JSikuk 

a.  Refufe ;  fweepings.    Perhaps  improper.-rr 
Younger  brothers  but  the  draff  oi  natttie. 
"^  Drsia, 

(a.)  Draff  is  ufed  in  feme  places  for  the  vaft 
given  to  hogs,  and  the  grains  to  cow5. 

♦  DRAFPY.  adj.  [from  draf.\  WortWds} 
dreggy. 

*  DRAFT,  adj.  [corrupted  for  draught.]  EaJ- 
ployed  to  draw.— Ulyfles  and  old  Neftor  yde 
you  like  draft  oxen,  and  make  you  plough  up  ti^ 
wair.  Shakf 

( I.)  •  DRAG.  n.f.  [from  the  yerb.]  i.  A  oet 
drawn  along  the  bottom  of  the  water. — 

Cafting  nets  vvT^re  fpread  in  fhallow  brocfe 

Drags'  in  the  deep,  and  baits  were  huny  ca 
hooks.  Dryk^ 

— The  creatures  are  but  inftniments  in  Oofi 
hand :  the  returning  our  acknowledenicnts  to 
them  is  juft  the  lame  abfurdity  with  tneiis  wiO 
burnt  incenfe  to  the  drag^  and  fecriflced  tt>  de 
net.  Rogers.     |.  An  inftrument  with  hoob  » 


the  mufcfcs,  where  the  dead^  catch  hold  of  things  under  water.— You  may  11 


putrifying  worm  remains,  which  generally  occa- 
iions  very  obftinate  ulcers.  During  the  extraftion 
0f  tlic  wornj,  the  patient  fhould  be  plied  with  bit- 
lA-  aloetic  and  other  anthelmintic  medicines,  in 
order  to  di  Dodge  the  worm  tlie  fooner  from  his 
tenement.  When  the  worm  is  totally  extracted, 
the  remaining  ulcer  may  be  treated  in  'the  fame 
manner  as  other  common  ulcers ;  nor  doe^  any 
farther  inconvenience  remain  in  the  parts  of  which 
it  had  pofTeflion,  To  prevent  their  forming  again, 
walh  the  parts  witJi  wine,  vinegar,  alum,  nitre, 
^r  common  felt,  or  with  a  ftrong  Hxi.iumof  oak- 
afhcs^  and  afterivards  anoint  them  with  an  oint- 
ment of  the  common  kind  ufed  for  fcorbutic  erupr 
tions,  'with  a  fmall  mixture  of  quick filver. 

(i.J  •  DRACUNCULUS.  n./.  [Latin.]  A  worm 
bred  in  the  hot  countries,  which  grows  to  many 
yards  length  between  the  fkin  find  fiefli. 

(1.)  Dracunculus,  in  botany.     See  Arum, 

DRACUT,  a  townftip  of  the  United  States, 
}n  the  N.  part  of  Middlefes  county,  on  the  bank 
of  the  >tprrimack,  oppofitc  Patiw^ket  Faila.    ft 


the  morning  find  it  near  to  fome  fixed  place,  aat 
then  take  it  up  with  a  drag  hook,  or  otherrifc 
fVaiton.  %.  A  kind  of  car  drawn  by  the  bffl^-7 
The  drag  is  made  fomewhat  like  a  few  car jHjj 
ufed  for  the  carriage  of  timber,  and  then  itduM 
by  the  handle  by  two  or  more  men.  Mexcn. 

(1,)  Drag,  in  fea  language,  is  a  machiM  tf^ 
fifting  of  a  ftiarp,  fquare,  iron  ring,  endrcfcdw- 
a  net,  and  commonly  ufed  to  t^ke  the  yb^# 
from  the  platform  or  bottom  of  the  declfc  W 
word  is  alfo  ufed  for  whatever  hangs  ovflrUfcB^ 
in  the  fea,  as  ibirts,  coat8»  or  the  likes  bM 
when  towed,  or  whatever  dft  may  i«Iot  » 
(hip's  way  when  Ihe  falls. 

( I.) *  Tb  Drag.  V.  A.  [irafao,  S?iXOD.l  i«ti 
pull  along  the  ground  by  tnafai  fbicci  »>  ^^ 
heavily  along. — 

Such  his  afpcdl,  when  foilM  with  bloody  ** 

Dra^T'd  by  the  chords  which  thro*liisft«***, 

ttruft.  P^^^^ 

— While  I  have- any  ability  to  hold  to 

witli  you,  I  wiU  never  be  filenti  2s4^^ 

'    .  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


jb  R  A  .(  457  )  h  k  'A         ,  ^ 

day  that  I  can  hold  a  pen,  I  will  dr^g  it    orientala  and  occidentals.    Thefe  are  kept  by  (M 
as  I  am  able.  Swift.     »•  To  draw  any    ambaffadors  of  Chriftian  nations  refiding  at  th^ 

Porte  for  this  purpofe  .-   - 


to  be  a 

as  long  as  I __.,-.    -^ ..  -^, 

fhing  Durthenlbme;  any  thing  from  which  one 
Cannot  difengage  one's  felf.— 

'  'Tis  long  fine*  I,  for  ihy  celeftial  wifef 
loath'd  by  the  gt?ds,  hajre  drta^i  a  UngVing 
life*      .'  Dry  dm* 

Can  i;  who  lov'd  fo  well, 
To  part  with  aU  my  blift  toiave  my  lovw  ? 
Oh  f  can  I  drag  a  wretched  life  nMthout  him  ? 

SmitL 
%,  To  draw  contemptfloufly  along,-  ai*a  thing  un. 
worthy  to  be  cahied.T-He  triumphs  in  St  Auf- 
tin't  opinion ;  and  is  not  only  content  to  drag  me 
at  his  chadot-wheels;  but  he  makes  a  flicW  of  me. 
StiUingJteet,  4.  To  pull  about  with  violence  and 
fenonriny.— The  conftable  was  no  iboner  efpited 
out  he  was  reproached  with  difdainfuT  words,  beat-^ 
•en  and  drag£u  'u^  fo  barbarous  a  manner,  that  he 
i;ardly  efcape*  with  his  life.'  Clarendon.  $.  l^o 
full  roughly  aind  forcibly. —      ^ 

To  fall,  that's  juftice; 
Bat  then/  to  drag  hhn  after  1  For  to  die,         M 
And  yet  in  death  to  conquer,  is  my  wilh.  hryW 
,  (a.)  *  Tji  Drag.  v.  n.  To  hang  fo  few  as  to  trail 
or  grate  (ipon  the  ground.— A  dqw  is  faid  to  dra^ 
when,  by  its  ill  hanging  on  its  bitiges,  the  bottom 
idge  cf  the  door  rides  m  its  fweep  upon  the  floor. 
vMiurotf. 

DRAGE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  ducfiy  of 
JBfoIdein,  4  njjM^  N.  of  Itzehqa. 

DRAGEMEL,  a  town  of  Germany,'  in  the  du* 
cliy  of  CamidH  dn  the  Save,  6  miles  N.  of  Lau- 
Bach. 

(i.)  *  To  DRAGGLE,  v.  ^.  [frorh  drng:\  To 
niake  dirty  by  dragging  oil  the  ground.— 

You'll  (fee  a  draggled  damfel,  here  an^  there, 
From  Billingfgate  her  fifhy  traffick  bear.    Gay. 
—He  wore  the  Hime  gown  five  years,  without 
draggling  or  tearing.  S<wifu 
[%.)  ^  To  DaAeOLE.  v.  n.    To  grow  dirty  by 
I  drawn  along  the  giround.-— 
His  draggling  tail  hung  in  the  dirt. 
Which  on  His  rider  he  would  flirt.      Kudibrhs: 
.  *  DRAGNETS. »./.  [drag  and  het.\  A  net  which 
is  drawn  alongf  the  bottom  of  the  vratei  .-t^ 

,  Dragneij  were  made  to  fift  Within  the  deep, 
And  caftingitets  tlid  rivers  boftoills  fweep. , 

May*/  FlrgiL 
^Some  fifliermkn,  that  had  been  out  With  a  drfig^ 
netf  and  caught  nothing,  had  a  draugKt  towards 
the  evening,  which  put  them  in  hope  bf  a  fturgeon 
It  laft.  L'£/lrange.— One  of  oiff  iJite  great  poets 
»  funk  in  "hi*  reputation,  bccauft  he.  could  never 
forgive  any  cortctit  which  came  in  his  way,  but 
twept,  like  a  dragnet,  great  and  fmaH;  Dryden,-^ 
l^hatfoever  old'  Time,  with  his  huge  drdgnety 
has  conveyed* ddwn  to  us  along  the  ftream  of  ages, 
A;hether  it  be  fh^lli  or  Ihellfifh,  jewels  or  pebbles, 
licks  ot  ;traw^  feaweeds  or  mud,  thefe  are  the 
ancients,  thefe  are  the  fethers*  fVatfi. 

DRAGOE,  a:  tovm  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifland 

of  Anuk,  6  miles  from  Copenh^en. 

DILVGOGNA,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Iftria. 

(t.)  DRAGOMAN,  or  Drogman,  a  term  of 

|;enend  ufe  through  the  Eaft  for  an  interpreter, 

Wiofe  office  is  to  facilitate  conimerCe  betweai  the 


^     .  The  word  is  formed  hovi 

the  Arabic  iargetnen  or  tar^iman^  of  the  verb  tax 
ragem^  "  he  has  interpreted."  Yvoxt\dragontan  th^j 
Italians  formed  drazomano^  and,  with  a  neaitr 
relatioii  to  its  Arabic  etymology,  turcimanno}^ 
wjience  the  French  and  our  trucheman^  as  well  a^' 
dragoman  and  drogman. 

(a.)  Draooman,  a  town  of  European  Turkey/ 
in  the  province  pf  Bijgaria,  aa  miles  WNW.  0? 
Sofia. 

DRAGOMESTKO,  z  foWn  of  European  Tur;^ 
key,  in  Livadia,  44  miles  WNW.  of  L^nto. 

DRAGOMIRNA,  a  tov^rn  of  Europe^  TurV 
key,  in  Moldavia,  8  miles  N.  of  Suczava. 

(I.)  •  DRAGONv  «./  [draco,  Lat.  dt-agom  Fr.J 
A  kind  of  Winged  ferpent,  perhaps  imaginaryj 
mucfli  celebraftd  in  this?  romances  of  the  middle 
a^e.-^ 

Tgo  alone/  , 

like  t5  a  lonely  drbgom  that  his  fbi 

Makes  fear'd  and  tllk'd  of  moife  than  feeni 

Shakefpearti 
And  you,  ye  dragon^  I  of  the  fcaly  race. 

Whom  glittering  gold  and  finning*  annourg? 
g^'aceir 

In  other  nations  haftnlefs  are  you  found. 

Their  guardian  genit  and  protedors  own'd. 

Ko*wtJ 
On  fpiry  Vplumes  there  a  dragon  rides ; 

Here,  from  otir  ftridt  embrace,  a  ftrcam  he  glides,' 

Pope: 
%4  A  fierce  violent  man  or  woman.  3.'  A  confteU' 
lation  near  the  North  pol^.* 

( I.)  Dragon,  in  aftronomy,'  §  u  drf.  3.  See 
Astronomy,  f  548.  ^       , 

(3.)*  Dragon.  «./  {^dranunculusy  Latin,]  A 
print.  ^ 

(4.)  DraOon,  in  botany,  §  3.  See  Arum,  6" 
It  N'  5.  • 

(^.)  Dragon^,  in  eoolo^y.  See  J)raco,  {  3/ 
W  1,  1/ 

(6.)  Dragon,  wild.  See  Artemisia,  N°  III/ 
^4.         ^ 

(i.)DRAGONERA,  a  tov«m  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Capitanata/ 
15  miles  N.  of  Volturara. 

(2.)  Drag  ON  ERA,  a  fthafl  uncultivated  illand 
in  the  Mediterranean,  not  above  a  mile  from  the 
W.  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Matorca.  Lon.  19.  o.  E» 
Peak  of  Teneriffe     Lat.  39."^  ^5.  N. 

(t.)*  I>RAGONET. /fr.-/ [from /?r/7^o«.J  A 
little  dragon.—  .  ^ 

Or  in  his  womb  might  lilrk  fpme  hidden  ncft 

Of  many  dragonefSy  his  fruitful  A?cd.     Fairy  g. 

(«.)  Dr /. GdN  ET,  or )  in  ichthyology.  See  Cal 

Dragon-Fish,       )  i-ionvmus. 

fi.)  *  Dragonfly.  «./.  [dragomxid  fly ;  llbeU^ 
/fl.}  A  fierce  ftinging  fly.^-^The  Body  of  the  car-; 
tharides  is  bright  coloured;  and  it  maybe,  that 
the  delicate  coloured  dtragonfliej  ixizy  have  like\<-if<f 
fom^  corrofive  quality.  Bacon, , 

(».)  Dragon  fly.    See  Libsllula. 

Dragon  gum,  or  Gum  tragacanth.  Se/ 
Astragalus,  N°  a. 

Dragon  Mi1l,;i  hill  near  Afhbury,  Berkfhlre/ 
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planets ;  or  the  two  points  \^'herein  thfe  ectiptic 
is  interfe^^  by  the  orbits  of  the  pknets^  and 
particularly  that  of  the  moon ;  making  with  k 
angles  of  5*  1 8^  One  of  thefe  points  looks  north- 
ward, the  moon  beginning  then  to  have  N.  Lat. 
and  the  other  fouthward,  where  ftie  commeRces 
S.  Thus  her  deviation  fro^  the  ecliptic  feems 
(according  to  the  fkncy  of  fome)  to  make  a  figure 
like  to  that  of  a  dragon,  whofe  belly  is  where  fhe 
has  the  greateft  latitude ;  the  interfedion  repre- 
fenting  the  head  and  tail,  from  which  refem- 
blance  the  denomination  arifes.  But  thefe  points 
abide  not  always  in  one  place,  but  have  a  motion 
of  their  own  in  the  zodiac,  retrograde^^lb  ^  11" 
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*  OttAGONfSH.  adj.  [from  dragon.]  Havirig  da  draconisj  in  aftronomy,  are  the  nodes  of  the 
Ihe  form  of  a  dragon ;  dragonlike.    An  arbitrary 
Word. — 

Sometimes  we  fee  a  cloud  that's  dragomjh  ; 
A  vapour  fometimes  likb  a  bear  or  lion.     Shak. 
.      •  DRAGONLIKE.  adj.  {dragon  and  like.]  Fu- 
rious; fiery. — 

He  fights  dragontikey  and  does   atchieve  as 
foon 
As  draw  his  fword,  Shak. 

DRA^ONNE'B,  in  heraldry,  where  the  up- 
per half  refembles  a  lion  or  other  bcaft,  the  other 
half  going  off  like  the  hinder  part  of  a  dragon. 

DRAGONS,  in  botany.  See  Arum,  J  II.  N° 
5.  and  Dracontium.  ' 

(i.)  *  Dragons  blood*  n.f.  [drago^t  and  hiood.]  per  day ;  completing  their  circle  in  xS  years  tts 
So  called  from  a  falfe  opinion  of  the  dragon's  eoni-  days :  fo  that  the  moon  can  be  but  twice  in  the 
bat  with  the  elephant. — Dragon/blood  is  a  refm,  fo  ecliptic  during  her  monthly  period^  but  at  all  0- 
named  as  to  feem  to  have  been  imaj^cd  an  am-  ther  times  flie  will  have  a  latitude  or  declination 
inal  produdlion.  Hill. — T3ike  dragon/bloody  beat  from  the  ecliptic.  About  thefe  points  of  interfre* 
it  in  a  mortar,  and  put  it  in  a  cloth  with  aqua  tion  all  eclipfes  happen*  They  are  ufually  de-, 
vi/*f,  and  ftrain  them  together.  Peacham.  noted  by  thefe  characters  St  dragon's  head,  and 

(a.)  DRA.ct)NS-BLoaD,  a  gunnni*refiiiou6  fub-   75  dragon's  tail* 
ftance  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  either  in  o-  .      Dragon-shell,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  namegi- 
val  drops  wrapped  up  in  flag  leaves,  or  in  larce   ven  by  people  curious  inljiellstoafpeciesof  con- 
mafles  compofed  of  fmaller  tears.    It  is  faid  to  be   camerated  patella  or  limpet-    It  has  a  top  very 
obtained  from  the  palmij uncus  draco,  the  C^la-   much  bent,  and  is  of  an  afh-colour  on  the  out* 

fide,  but  of  an  elegant  and  bright  flefh-cobor 
within.    It  has  been  found  (ticking  on  the  backcf 
a  tortoife,  as  the  common  limpets  do  on  the  fida 
of  tite  rock ;  and  foAne  have  been  s^zed  to  large 
(hells'  of  '  the  pinna  marina  brought  from  the 
Eait  Indies  at'  diifei^nt  times. 
00  *  Dragontreb.  «./.  A  fpecies  of  palm. 
(1.)  Dragon  TRfeE.    See  Dracontium. 
Dragon  wort.    See  Artemisia,  N*1II,  J4. 
(i.)  *  DRAGOON.  If.  /.  [from  dfagen^  Gcr. 
man,  to  carry.]   A  kind  of  foldier  that  ferves  in- 


mus  rotang,  the  dracaena  draco,  the  pterocarpus 
draco,'  and  feveral  other  vegetables.  The  writers 
on  tlie  materia  medica  prefer  the  former,  though 
the  others  are  often  of  equal  goodnefs.  The  fine 
dragon's  blood  of  either  fort  breaks  fmooth,  free 
from  any  vifiWe  impurities,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
which  changes  upon  being  powdered  into  an  ele- 
gant bright  crimfonrf  Several  artificial  compofi- 
tions,  coloured  with  the  true  dragon's  blood,  or 
Brazil  wood,  are  fometimes  fold  for  this  commodi- 
ty.    Some  of  thefe  diflblve  like  gums  .in  water ; 

others  crackle  in  the  fire  without  proving  inflam-  differently  either  on  foot  or  horfeback. — Two  rc- 
fnable;  whilft  the  genuine  languis  draconis  rea-  giments  of  dragoom  fufiered  much  in  the  late 
dily  melts  and  catches  flame,  and  is  not  adcd  on    a<5tion.  Tatler. 

fcy  watery  liquors.  It  totally  difl^olves  in  pure  (a*)  Dragoons  are  divided  into  brigades  as 
fpirit,  and  tinges  a  large  quantity  of  the  menftni-  the  cavahy :  and  each  regiment  into  troops;  each 
um  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It  is  likewife  fdluble  troop  havmg  a  captain,  lieutenant^  comet,  quar- 
in  exprefled  oils,  and  gives  them  a  red  hue,  lefs  ter-mafter,  two  fetjeants,  thfee  corpraals,  and 
fceautiful  than  that  communicated  by  anchufa.  two  drums.  Some  regiments  have  hautboys. 
This  drug  in  fubftance  has  no  fenfible  fmell  or  They  are  very  ufefril  on  any  expedition  that  re* 
tafte;  when  diflblvcd,  itjdifcovers  fome  degree  of  quires  dii^atch ;  for  they  fcan  keep  pace  with  the 
warmth  and  pungency.  It  is  ufually,  but  with-  cavalry,  and  do  the  duty  ef  infantry  i  they  en- 
out  foundation,  looked  upon  as  a  gentle  aftrin-  camp  generally  on  the  wmgs  of  the  army,  or  at 
gent;  and  fometimes  directed  as  fuch  in  extem-  the  paflfes  leading  to  the  campj  and  fometimet 
poraneous  prefcription  agalnlt  feminal  gleets,  the  they  are  brought  to  cover  the  general's  qiiar- 
ifluor  albus,  aftd  other  fluxes.  In  thefe  cafes,  it  ters;  they  march  in  front  and  rear  of  the  army, 
is  fuppofed  to  produce  the  general  effedts  of  refi- 
nous  bodies,  lightly  incraflating  the  fluids,  and 
fomewhat  ftrengthening  the  folids.  But  in  the 
prefent  pradlice  it  h  very  little  ufed*.    A  folution 


The  firft  regiment  of  dragoons  raifed  in  England 
was  in  1681,  and  called,  the  regiment  of  dragoons 
of  Nortli  BriUin.  In  tattles  or  attacks  they  ge- 
nerally fight  fword  in  hand  after  the  firfl  fim 


of  dragon's  blood  in  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  ufed  for    Their  arms  are,  a  fword,  firelock,  and  bayonet 
ftaining  marble,  to  which  it  gives  a  red  tinge,       •  To  Dragoon,  v.  a.  [iffom  the  noun.]   T( 


^  ,  .  .  To 

which  penetrates  more  or  lefs  deeply  accorduig  to   perfecute  by  abandonuig  a  pVu:e  to  the  rage  d 

the  heat  of  the  marble  during  the  time  of  applica-    foldiers. — 

tion.    But  as,  it  fpreads  at  the  fame  time  that  it 

finks  deep,  for  fine  defigns  the  marble  (hould  be 

cold.     Mr  Du  Fay  fays,  that  by  adding  pitch  to 

this  folution  the  colour  inay  be  rendered  deeper* 

(i.)  *  Drag  ON  SHE  AD.  n.f.    A  plant.    ♦ 

(7.)  Dragons  head.    See  Dracocephalum 


In  politicks  I  hear  you're  ftauncfay 
Diredtly  bent  againil  the  French  ; 
Deny  to  have  your  freebom  foe 
Draioon^d  into  a  wooden  fhoe.  Prior* 

DRAGOONING,  one  of  the  methods  uicd  by 
,    ,  Papifts  for  converting  refradory  heretics.    Tbt 

(3.)  Dragons  head  and  tail,  (caput  ^  u.u-   following  account  of  the  dragooning  the  Freocli 

_  ProteftaatJ, 
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Froteftanls,  after  the  revocation  pf  the  ediA  ot   cut  and  flaflied  them  with  knives ;  and  fometimfa 
Nantes,  under  Louis  XIV.  is  taken  from  a  French    with  red-hot  pinchers  took  hold  of  them  by  the 


pkce  tranflated  in  1686.  The  troopers,  foldiers, 
and  dnigoons  went  into  the  Proteftants  houfes, 
where  they  marred  and  defaced  their  houfhold 
ftuff,  broke  their  looking-glafTes,  and  other  uten- 
£13  and  ornaments,  let  their  Mine  run  about  their 
cellars,  and  threw  about  their  com  and  fpoiled  it. 
Thofe  things  which  they  could  not  deftroy  in  this 
maoDer,  fuch  as  furniture  of  beds,  linens,  wearing 
apparel,  plate,  &c.  they  carried  to  the  market 
l^ace,  and  fold  them 'to  the  Jefuits  and  other  Ro- 
man patholics.  By  thefe  means  the  Proteftants  in 
Montaubon alone  wer? .  in  four  or  five  days,  fbip- 
pcd  of  ^bove  a  pillion  of  money.    But  this  was 


nofc  :aid  other  parts  of  ti^e  body,  iand  dragged 
them  about  the  rooms  till  they  made  them'pro- 
mife  to  be  catholics,  or  till  the  cries  of  thefe  mit 
ferable  wretches,  calling  upon  God  for  help,  for- 
ced them  to  let  them  go.  They  beat  tliem  with 
ftaves,  and  thus  bruifed,  and  with  broken  tfbncs, 
dragged  them  to  the  church,  where  their  forced 
prclence  was  taken  for  an  abjuration.  In  fome 
nlaces  they  tied  fathers  and  hufbands  to  their  bed- 
polls,  and  before  their  eyes  ravilhed  their  wives 
and  daughters  with  impunity.  They  blew  up 
men  and  women  with  bellows  tjll  they  burft  them, 


If  any  to  efcape  thefe  barbarities  endeavoured  to 
iot  the  worft.  The^'  turned  the  dining-rooms  of  fave  themfelves  by  flight,  they  pui  fued  them  into 
gentlemen  into  ftables  for  their  horfes :  and  treat-,  the  fields  and  woods,  ivhere  they  fhot  at  them  like 
«d  the  owners  of  the  hpufes  wliere  they  quarter-  wild  beafts,  and  prohibited  them  from  departing 
l<d  with  the  highcft  indignity  and  cruelty,  lafhing  the  kingdom  {a  orueltj^  never  pradifed  by  Nero 
«tiiem  about  from  one  to  another,  day  ajnd  night,  or  Dioclelian^  upon  pain  of  confifcation  of  effectn, 
without  mtermiflion,  not  fuifenng  them  to  eat  or  the  galjevs,  the  laih,  and  perpetual  impnfonmcnt ; 
drink;  and  when  they  began  to  fink  under  the  fa-  infoniuch  that  the  prifons  of  the  fea-port  towns 
**•**•!€  and  pains  they  had  widergone,  they  laid    "v^ere  crammed  with  men,  women,  and  children. 


on  a  bed,  and  when  they  thought  tl\em 
fanewhat  recovered,  made  them  rife,  and  repeat- 
W  the  lame  tortures.  When  they  faw  the  blood 
and  fweat  run  down  their  faces  ^nd  other  part» 
«f  their  bodies,  they  fluiced  them  with  water,  and 
lotting  over  their  heads  kettle  drums,  turned  up- 
ide  down,  they  made  a  continued  din  upon  them 


who  endeavoured  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight  from 
their  dreadful  perfecution*    With  thefe  fcenes  of 
defolation  and  horror,  the  popilh  clergy  feafted  . 
their  eyes,  and  made  them  only  a  matter  of  laugh- 
ter and  fport.    «  Though  my  heart  akes  (fays  the 
writer  of  this  trad,)  whilft  I  am  relating  thefp 
barbarities  yet  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 
,t11  thefe  unhappy  creatures  loft  their  fenfe's.  When    jnfemal  cruelty  praAifed  by  thefe  monfters,  I  beg 
one  party  of  tftefe  tormentors  were  weary»  they    the  reader's  patience  to  lay  before  him  two  other- 
were  relieved  by  another,  who  pra(ftifed  the  fame    inftances,  which,  if  he  hath  a  heart  like  mine,  he 
cnielties  with  frefli  vigour.     At  J^egreplifle,  a    will  not  be  able  to  read  without  wateiing  thefe 
town  near  Montaubon,  they  hung  up  Ilaac  Favin,    fliects  with  his  tears.    The  firft  is  of  a  young  wo- 
I  Proteftant  citizen  of  that  place,  by  his  arm-pits,    man,  who  bong  brop^bt  before  the  council,  upon 
*id  tormented  him  a  whole  night,  by  pinching    refugng  tp  abjuiK  her  religion,  was  ordered  t6 
and  tearing  off  his  flefli  with  pinchers.      They    pxifopr    T^ere  tJiey  fftsLwd  her  head,  finged  off 
lade  a  great  fire  round  a  boy  of  about  i»  years    the  hair  from  other  parts  of  her  body ;  and  ha, 
<^  who,  with  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  hea-   ving  itripped  her  ftark  naked,  ted  her  through , 
wi,  cried  out,  **  My  God,  help  me  !'*  And  when    the  ftreets  of  the  city,  where  many  a  blow  waa 
tbey  found  the  youth  refolved  to  die  rather  than    given  her,  aiid  ftones  flung  at  her :  then  they  fet 
wnounce  his  religion,  they  fnatched  him  from  the    her  up  to  the  neek  in  a  tub  full  of  water,  where, 
fre  juft  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  burnt,    after  flie  had  been  for  a  while,  they  took  her  out,. 
In  feveral  places  the  foldiers  applied  red-hot  irons    and  put  on  her  a  ihift  dipt  in  whie,  which,  as  it 
to  the  hands  and  feet  of  men  and  breafts  of  wo-    dried  and  ftuck  to  her  fore  and  J>ruifed  Body,  they 
nen.    At  N^tes  they  hung  up  feveral  women    fnatched  off  again,  and  then  had  another  ready 
and  maids  by  their  feet,  and  others  by  their  arm-    dipped  in  wine  to  clap  on  her.    This  they  repeats- 
pit8>  and  thus  expofed  them  to  public  view  ftark    ed  fix  times,  thereby  making  her  body  exceiHiing 
Mked.    They  bound  to  pofts  mothers  that  gave    raw  and  fore.    When  all  tJiefe  cruelties  could  not 
feck,  and  let  their  fucking  infants  lie  langulihing    make  her  conftancy,  they  faftened  her  by  the  feet 
in  tbcjr  fight  for  feveral  day«  ^id  nights,  crying,    in  a  kind  of  gibbet^  and  let  her  han^  in  that  pof- 


ffloaraing,  and  gafping  for  life.  Some  they  bound 
Wore  a  great  fire,  tod  being  half  roaftecf, '  let 
them  go;  a  punifhment  worfe  than  death.  Ar 
midft'a  thouland  hideous  cries  and  a  thoufand 
wafphemies,  they  .hung  up  men  and  women  by 
the  hair,  and  fome  by  their  feet,  on  hooks  ijs  chim* 
mes,  and  fmoaked  them  with  wifps  of  wet  hay  till 
they  were  fuffocated.    They  tieii  fome  mitfer  the 


ture,  with  her  heid  downward,  till  (he  expiree^ 
The  other  is  of  a  man  in  whofe  houfe  were  quart 
tered  fome  of  thefe  paiffionary  dragoons.  OTie 
day,  havmg  drunk  plentifully  of  his  wine,  and 
broken  their  gaffes  at  every  health,  they  filled  the 
floor  with  the  fragments,  and  bv  oft^n  walking  or 
ver  them  reduced  theni  to  very  (mall  pieces.  This 
done,  in  the  iftiblence  *of  their  mirth,  they  refol- 


^nis  with  ropes,  and  plunged  them  again  and  a«   yed  on  a  dance,  and  told  their  protcAant  hod 


gain  into  wells ;  they  bound  others  like  crimin^s^ 
put  them  to  the  torture,  and  with  a  funnel  filled 
tbem  with  wine,  till  the  fumes  of  it  took  away 
^cff  reafon,  when  they' made  them  fiiy  they  jon- 
farted  to  be  catholics.    They  ftripped  them  na- 


that  he  muft  bie  one  of  their  company ;  Imt  as  he 
would  not  be  of  their  religion,  he  muft  dance, 
quite  barefoot  J  and  thus  barefoot  they  drove  hiiu 
a(x>ut  the  room,  treading  on  the  Iharp  points  of 

. ^  -..^r the  broken  glaffes.    When  he  was  1.0  longer  able 

^d,  and  after  a  tfioufand  indijg;nities,  ftuck  them    to  ftand,  they  laid  him  on  a  bed,  and  in  a  (lioi^ 
whh  pins  and  needle?  from  hc^ad  to  foot.    They    time,  ftripped  him  ftark  naked,  /  and  rQlled  lara 

""  '       '     ^JWmm  J  dbyV^OOgifrojn 


over  the  furface,  or  ftagnating  undemealh  it  $• 
From  rain  or  water  lodging  and  becoming  ftagnant 
on  the  furface,  from  the  clayey  or  impervious  na- 
ture  of  the  foil  or  fiujerior  ftratum.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is  the  caufe  of  bogSi  fwamps,  and  moraflesi 
and  is  the  mod  dii)iailt  to  remedy.  Dr  Ander^ 
foil's  obfervations  (Vol.  II.  p.  119,  &c.)  are  jz: 
tional  and  well  founded.  "  Springs,  fays  he,  are 
formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  by  water  per- 
colating through  the  upper  ftrata  where  that  is 
of  a  porous  te^^twre,  which  continues  to  defcend 
downwards  till  it  meets'  with  a  ftratum  of  clay 
that  intercepts  it  in  its  courfe ;  where,  being  col- 
Je^ed  in  confidcfahle  quantities,  it  is  forced  to 
fcek  a  paflTage  through  the  -^^rbus  ftrata  of  faiHl, 
gravel,  or  rock,  that  tnaj'  be  above  the  clay,  fol- 
lowing the  jcourfe  of  thele  ftr  .a  till  they  approach 
the  furface  of  the  earth,  or  are  interrupted  by  any 
obftacle  ^^hich  occafions  the  water  to  rife  up- 
ward:, forming  fprings,  bogs,  and  the  other  p}»t- 
nomena  of  this  nature;  which  being  vaiioufiy 
diverfified  in  dilTerent  eircumftance^,  produce  thkt 
variety  of  appearance  in  this  refpedi  that  weofttu 
meet  mth,  I'his  being  the  cafe,  mt  may  natural- 
ly conclude  that  an  abundant  fpring  need  never  be 
expefted  in  any  Country  that  is  covered  to  a  great 
dtpth  with  fand,  without  any  ftratum  of  clay  tq 
force  it  \ip wards,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  fandy  <Ic. 
ferts  of  Arabia,  nod  the  immeafurable  plains  of 
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ftpja  one  epd  of  the  room  to  the  otJicr,  iill  cwry 
bart  of  his  body  was  full  of  the  fragm^ts  of  glafs. 
After  this  they  dragged  him  to  his  bed,  and  ha- 
ying fent  for  a  furgeqn,  obliged  him  to  cut  out 
the  pieces  of  glafs  with  his  inftruments,  tberel)y 
putting  him  to  the  moft  etquifite  and  horrible 
pains  that  cai)  poflSbly  Se  conceived,  Thefe,  fel- 
Jow  ProteftaiSts,*  were  the  methods  ufed  by  the 
mbft  Ghnftian  kind's  apoftolic  dragoons  to  con- 
vert his  heretical  fubjeAs  to  the  Roman  cathoUc 
faith  I  Thefe,  and  many  other  of  the  like  natui-e, 
were  the  tot-ments  to  which  Lewis  XIV.  deliycr- 
ed  them  over  to  bring  them  to  his  own  church ! 
and  as  popery  is  unchangeably 'the  feme,  thefe 
are  tHe  tortures  prepared  for  you,  if  ever  that 
Religion  fhould  be  pennitted  to  become  ftttlccl*  a- 
mongft  you  J  the  confideration  of  which  n^ade 
JjUther  fay  of  it,  what  every  man  that  knows  any 
thing  of  Chriftianity  muft  agree  with  him  in,  *  If 
you  had  no  other  r^afon  16  go  out  of  the  Roman 
Church,  this  aldne  would  fuJfice,  that  you  fee  and 
iiear,  how  tontrary  to  the  law  of  God,  they  fhed 
Jnnocent  blood*  This  fingle  circumftance  rtiall, 
pod  willing,  cyct  fepsrate  me  fronj  the  papacy. 
And  if  I  was  now  fabjctfl  to  it,  and  could  blame 
nothing  in  any  of  their  dodli/Aos:  yet  for  fhis 
prime  of  cruelty,  I  would  fly  from  her  commui 
Jiioci,  as  from  a  d(?n  of  thieves  ^nd  murderers." 
•    DR/VGOT,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 

Albania,  on  the  Crevafta,  36  miles  SSE.  of  Du-    Libya:  neith'^r  are  we  to  expe<5l  abundant fpiir.gs 
taizo.       '  '  in  any  foil  that  conlifts  of  an  unifonp  bed  of  clsy 


'  DRAGUIQNAN,  a  town  of  France,  irt  the 
{lept.  of  Va?^,  containing  about  9000  inhnbitaiitK. 
It  is  ij  miles  NVV.  of  Frejiis,  and  18 'r  W.  6f  An- 
tibes.  Lon.  <S.  .^c.  E.  Lat.  43.  31.  N. 
'  DRAGUSZA^n,  a  town  of  European  Tmkey, 
|n  Moldavia,  48  miles  E.  of  Jafli. 
•  'DRApEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  ciitrle 
bf  Upp^r  Sax6ny,  dnd  cluchy  of  Pomeranja,  ao 
ynilesSW,  of  New  Stettin.  '' . 

.  (i.)*DRAIN.*«./:  [from  the  ^-erb.]  Thechan- 
ftel  through  which  liquids  are  gradually  drawn; 
^  water  courfe:  a  fink.— If  your  drairu  be  deep, 
that  ydu  fear  cattle  falling  into  them,  covrr  them. 

Why  ihould  I  tell  of  ponds  and  4^airfs  ? 
What  carps  we  met  with  for  our  pains  ?  S<ujift* 
(1.)  I)RAiNs,,  in  the  fen  countries,  are  ccitairi 
large  cuts  or  ditches  of  to  or  30,  nay  fometim^s 
i^o  fv'ct  \vide,  carried  through  the  marfhy  groiind 
\,o  feme  riVer  or  other*  place,  capable  of  (fifcharw 
ping  the  water  out  ii^  the  fen  lands. 
'    (3.5  Dra^ks,  Dr.  -Anderson's  gcheral  re- 


from  the  furface  to  a  grcat  depth  j  for  it  muft  al- 
ways be  in  fome  pcrons  ftratum  that  the  wattr 
flows  in  aburdar.ce;  and  it  can  be  made  to  flow 
horizontally  in  that,  only  when  it  is  fupported  by 
a  ftratum  of  clay,  cr  other  fubftancci  that  is  equal, 
ly  impermeable  by  water.  H-*nce  the  rotiohok  of 
thnt  rule  fo  univerfally  eftablxfted  ix)  digeii'g  for 
wells,  that  if  you  begin  with  fand  or  gravel,  &c. 
you  need  feldom  hope  to  fin^  water  till  you  come 
to  clay  5  and  if  you  begin  with  clay,  you  can  hope 
for  none  in  abundllhce  till  you  reach  to  fand,  gra^ 
vel}  or  rock.  It  is  necefl^ry  that  the  farmer  ihonld 
attend  to  this  procefs  of  nature  with  care,  as  his 
fucceft  in  draining  bogs,  and  every  fpecies  of 
damp  and  Ijpouting  ground,  wilt  in  a  great  mea- 
fljre  depend  ^pcn  his  thorough  knowledge  of  this, 
— his  acutcncfs  in  perceiving  in  evefy  cafe  the  va- 
riations that  may  be  occafioned  by  particular  ciit 
cumftances,  and  his  fkiil  in  varpng/he  plan  of  his 
operations  according  to  thefe.  As  the  variety  of 
cafes  that  may  occur  in  this  refpeifl  is  very  great, 
it  would  be  a  very  tedious  tafk  to  enumerate  the 


KARits"  ON.    To  clear  wet  and  boggy  lands  of  t^'hole,  and  defcribe  the  particular  method  of 

tlicufiij^^*iPuon8  moifturej  is  qp  art  of  the  highcft  treating  each;   I  fliall  therefore  content  niyfelf 

miportance,  not  only  to  the  agricultxire,  but  to  -"'^^ "' ^ — '  — ''—' ^~~   *^  ^"" 

the  health  of  a  country' ;  yet  it  is  only.of  late  years 
That  the  principles  of  this  art  became  well  undei;- 


9ocA}.y  and  opened  (he  y^ay  for  many  improve- 
^lenfs.  '  t^r  James  Aiidcffon  of  Edinburgh,  in  hia 
^fj/s  on  Jljricu!tr.r^,  fecms  to  have  been  the  ftrft 
wi'o  tre^iced  tlfe'fiilycCl  fcicntificaliy ;  but  before 
quoljng  tiis  irgenioils  irttroduftory  obfL'TTatiopn,  it 


with  enumerating  a  few  particular  cafes,  to  ihew 
in  what  manner  the  principles  above  eftabliflied 
may  be  applied  to  pradkic**.       Se^  §  4 — 6. 

(4.)  Drains,  Dr  AndeIison^s  method  0? 
M  A  K I  s  o .  •*  Lef.JJg.  I .  Pl4Zte  CX»  reprcfent  a  pff* 
peii^icular  fe<flion  of  a  pdrt  of  the  earth,  in  which 
AB  18  the  furface  of  the  ground,  beneath  which 
are  fcvrral  ftrata  of  porous  fubftancfs,  which  alk)W 


,e oncctca*  m  tne  nigner  grounas,  ana  nitrating  a-  iiirtace  ot  a  lourt  bea  or  ciay;  aoove  wnicn  uw  ^ 
JbtTttgfl?*  itififc rent  beds  of  gravel  and  other ^po-  ftratum  of  r^ck,  fcmd».or  gravel.  In  tbis  caftj 
Wuy  mdt^rials)  formiug  fprin^^  below,  and  flowing    it  is  plain,  that  when  the  Wator  reacSic?  the  M  of 
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^y»  and  can  fink  no  fa.tber,  it  muft  be  there  ac- 
;cumuUted  into  a  bod^';  and  feeking  for  itfelf  a 
pAtfagf ,  it  flows  along  the  farface  of  the  clay,  a- 
mong  the  fand  or  gravel,  from  D  towards  C ;  till 
at  Uft  it  ilTues  forth,  at  the  opening  A,  a  fpring 
of  pure  water,  .  If  the  quantity  of  water  that  is 
acc'imulated  between  D  and  C  is  flot  very  conli 
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cafes,  fo  nearly  allied  to  each  other  in  appearance  |. 
and,  as  this  can  be  eafitft  done  by  boring,  every 
one  who  has  much  ground  of  this  kind  ought 
to  provide  himfelf  with 'a  fet  of  boring  iron6» 
which  he  will  likcwife  find  ufe  for  on  other  occa- 
fions.  I  might  here  enumerate  a  great  variety  of 
cafes  which  might  be  reduced  to"  the  fame  head 


derabie,  and  the  ftratum  of  clay  approaches  near*  with  the  foregoing:  but  as  any  attentive  reader 


the  fiirface ;  in  that  cafe,  the  whole  of  it  will  if- 
fue  by  the  opening  at  A,  and  the  ground  will  re- 
nnin  dry  both  above  and  below  it.  But,  if  the 
quantity  of  water  is  fo  great,  as  to  raife  it  to  a 
confiderable  bright  in  the  bed  of  fand  or  grawl, 
and  if  that  ftratum  of  fand  is  not  difcontinued  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  furface  of  the  gronnd,  the  wa- 


•may,  after  what  has  been  faid,  be  able  eafily  to 
diftinguifli  thefe,  I  ihall  only  in  general  obferve^. 
that  every  foil  of  a  foft  and  porous  texture,  that 
lies  upon  a  bed  of  hard  clay,  whatever  its  fitua* 
tion  in  other  refpe^ts  may  be,  will  in  foroe  mea-' 
fure  be  fubjcdt  to  this  difeafe.  And  if  it  is  upon 
a  declivity  of  any  confiderable  length,  the  uncer- 


tPT,  in  this  cafe,  would  not  only  iflue  at  A,  buf  moft  parts  of  the  field  will  be  much  damaged  by 

would  likewife  ooze  out  in  fmall  ftreams  through  iti  uhlefs  ditches  are  thrown  up  acrofs  the  decli- 

crery  part  of  the  ground  between  A  and  a  ;  form-  vity,  at  proper  difianccs  from  one  another,  to  in*, 

ing  a  barren  patch  of  wet  fandy  or  gravelly  ground  tercept  the  water  iu  its  defcent.    It  may  not  like- 

upon  the  fide  of  a  declivity,  which  every  atten-  wife  be  improper  here  to  otfcrvC|  that  m  cafes  cf^ 

tivc  obferver  muft  have  frequently  met  with.    To  this  nature,  linlefs  where  the  foil  is  of  a  veiygreat 

drain  a  piece  of  ground  in  this  fituation  is  per-  depth,  the  malady  will  always  be  increafed,  by 


>wps  the  moft  unpi  ofitable  talk  that  a  *armer  can 
enj;age  in ;  not  only  bccaufi?  it  is  diflicuU  to  exe- 
cute, but  alfo  becaiife  the  foil  that  is  gained  is  hut 
of  very  little  value.  However,  it  is  lucliy,  that 
Mtclies  of  this  kind  ire  feldom  of  great  breadth,  al 


raif^ng  the  ridges  to  a  confiderable  htigl>t  j  as  will 
appear  evident  by  examiiung/B-.  2.  in  which  the 
line  AB  reprefents  the  furface  of  a  field  of  this  na- 
ture, and  CD  the  furface  of  the  bed  of  clay.  Now, 
if  this  field  were  raifed  into  high  ridges,  as'  at  Frr, 


Vhoiigh  they  fometimes  nm  along  the  fide  of  the  de-  fo  that  the  fuiTows  EEE  defcelided  below  the  fur- 
Ciivity  in  a  horizontal  direAion  for  a  gr^at  length,  fecc  of  the  clay,  it  is  plain,  <hat  all  the  water  that 
The  only  eflfe^ftual  method  of  draining  this  kind  of   (liould  fink  through  tlie  middle  of  the  ridge,  would 


ground,  is  to  open  a  ditch  as  high  up  as  the  high 
tft  of  the  fprings  at  a,  which  (hould  be  of  fuch  a 
depth  as  not  only  to  penetrate  through  the  whole 
Wd  of  fand  or  gravel,  but  alfo  to  fink  fo  far  into 
^c  bed  of  clay  below,  as  to'  make  a  canal  therein 
futficiently  large  to  contain  /ind  carry  off  the  whole 
ef  the  water.  Such  a  ditch  is  rcprefented  by  the 
dotted  lines  aez:  but  aa  the  expence  of  making 
a  ditch  of  fuch  a  depth  as  this  would  ftippofe,  and 
of  Icceping  it  afterwards  in  repair,  is  very  great, 
|t  is  but  ill  very  ffew  cafes  that  this  mode  of  drain- 
ia|  would  be  advifeable ;  and  never,  unlefs  where 
tjie  declivity  happens  to  be  fo  fmall,  as  that  a 
V^  furface  is  loft  for  little  depth,  as  would  have 
been  the  cafe  h^re  if  the  furface  had  extended  in 
the  direaion  of  the  dotted  line  a  d.  But  fup- 
pofing  that  the  ftratum  of  clay,  after  approaching 
toward  the  furface  at  A,  continued  to  keep  at 
a  httle  depth  below  ground  s  and  that  the  foil 
^hichjay  above  it  was  of  a  (andy  or  fpungy  na- 
ture, fo  as  to  allow  the  water  to  penetrate  it  eafi- 
jy;  cren  fupoofing  the  quantity  of  water  that 
f'^ed  fitwn  D  to  C  was  but  very  inconfiderable, 
JJwad  of  rifing  out  at  the' fpring  A,  it  would  flow 
'^'Tward  along  the'furface-of  the  clay  among  the 
Pw^ug  earth  that  forms  the  foil,  fo  as  to  keep  it 
conftantly  drenched  with  water,  and  of  confe- 
<\«ncc  render  it  of  very  little  value.  Wetnefs  a- 
™g  finQm  this  caufe,  is  ufually  of  thuch  greater 
tttent  than  the  former  j  and,  as  it  admits  of  an  eafy 
yrt,  it  ought  not  to  be  one  moment  delayed ;  as  a 
<iitch  of  a  very  moderate  depth  opened  at  A,  and 
^rncd  through  a  pait  of  the  ftratum  of  clay  (as 
J^fented  by  the  dotted  lines  A  kfj,  would  In- 
^«Pt  and  carry  off  the  whole  of  the  water,  and 
JJ'Wer  the  field  as  dry  as  could  be  defired.    " 


run  along  the  furface  of  the  clay  till  it  came  to 
the  fides  of  the  ridge  L  L  L  L  L  L,  which  would 
thus  be  kept  continually  foaked  with  '/ater. 
Whereas,  if  the  ground  had  been  kept  level,  as 
in  the  part  of  the  field  from  G  to  H,  with  open- 
furrows  H,  at  moderate  diftances  from  each  o-; 
ther,  the  water  .would  immediately  fink  to  the 
clay,  and  be  cairied  off  by  the  furrows,  fo  as^to 
damage  the  foil  fa^  lefs  than  when  the  ridges  are 
high.  If  the  foil  is  fo  thin  as  that  the  plough  can' 
always  touch  the  clay,  the  ridges  ought  to  bp 
made  narrow  and  quite  flat,  as  from  G  to  H; 
but  if  there  is  a  little  ^ater  depth  of  foil,  then  It 
ought  to  be  raffed  mto  ridges  of  a  moderate 
height,  as  from  H  to  B,  fo  as  to  allow  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow  to  reach  the  clay :  but  neither 
is  this  neceffary  where  the  foil  is  of  any  confider- 
able depth*  I  have  feen  fome  induftrious  farm* 
ers,  who  having  ground  in  this  fituation«  hay^- 
been  at  the  very  great  expence  of  making  a  covei*- 
ed  drain  in  each  furrow.  But,  had  they  rightly 
underftood  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  they  nevef- 
would  have  thought  of  applying  fuch  a  remedy  \ 
as  muft  appear  evident  at  firft  fight  to  thofe  who 
examine  th^  figure.  The  fuccefs  was  what  migh^ 
be  expected  from  fuch  a  foolifii  undertaking* 
Thefe  obfcrv-ations,  it  is  hoped,  will  b^  fufficiini 
as  to  the  manner  of  treating  wet,  fandy,  or'po^. 
rous  foils.  I  now  proceed  to  tal-e  notice  of  fuch 
as  are  of  a  ftiff,  clayey  nature,  which  are  often  ve^ 
ry  different  in  appearance,  and  require  a  different 
treatment  from  thefe.  See  {•5. 
(5.)  Drains,  Dr  Anderson^s   method  of 

MAKING,  IN  CLAYLY  GROUNDS.     "  SUDpofe  that 

(in^.  3.)  the  ftratum  of  fand  or  gravel  DC  lhoul4 
be  difcontinued,  as  at  £,  and  that  the  ftratiun  a- 


.1  ^^    —»'  »*vivi.  c»o  vi4j   as  vvuivi  VMM  ucii^cvi.       It  is, 

eiefore,  of  very  great  confc<iuence  to  the  farm-    ^,^  .w  ...v«.v*  ^^  w  «  wv.»v»vmv  vi**;,.,  ti*.v 
F>  accurately  to-  diftinguifti  between  thefe  two    this  cafe^  tlie  water  that  flo%vfd  towards  E 


bove  it  fhould  be  of  a  coherent  clayey  nature.   In 

"jbtiftg 
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^ficre  j>ent  In  on  every  fide,  aiic!  being  accumulated 
there  in  great  quantities,  it  muft  at  length  force  a 
paflage  for  itfelf  in  fomq  way  j  and  prelfing  ftrong- 
ly  upon  the  upper  furface,  if  any  one  part  is  weaker 
than  the  reft,  it  there  would  burft  forth  and  form 
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a  fort  of  £emi-nuid  mafs,  which  is  called  a  ^; 
and  as  thefe  are  fometimes  covered  with  a  ftrong 
fcurf  of  a  particular  kind  of  grafs,  with  very  mat- 
ted roots,  which  is  ftrong  enough  to  bear  a  finall 
weight  without  breaking*  although  it  yidds  very 


A  fpring,  (a^  fupjpofe  at  A.)    But  if  Ihe  texture  of  much,  it  is  in  thefe  ciicuniitances  called  ^fyfaggje, 

every  part  of  this  ftratum  were  equally  ftrong,  the  But,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  bog,  it  is  in- 

water  wci-ld  fqueeze  through  many  fmall  crannies,  yariably  occafioned  by  water  being  forced  up 

and  would  ooze  out  in  numberlefs  places,  as  be-  througn  a  bed  of  clay,  as  juft  now  defcribed,  and 

tween  A  and  F,  fo  as  to  occalion  that  kind  of  diflblving  or  foftening,  if  you  will,  a  part  thereof. 

wctnefs  that  is  known  by  the  name  of  nfpom'wg  I  fay  only  a  part ;  becauie  whatever  may  be  the 

Jaifeyjoil    The  cure,  in  this  cafe,  is  much  more  depth  of  the  bog  or  fwaggle,  it  generally  has  a 

caii!»-  effe^a^d  than  io  any  of  the  former ;  for  if  a  partition  of  folid  clay  between  it  and  the  refervoir 

ditch  of  a  confiderable  fixe  is  opened,  as  at  A,  to-  of  water  linder  it,  from  whence  it  originally  pro- 


wards  the  lowermoft  fide  of  the  ft)outing  ground^ 
<b  deep  as  to  penetrate  through  the  upper  ftratum 
of  clay,  and  reach  to  the  gravel,  the  water  will 
rife  up  through  it  at  firft  with  yery  great  violence, 
which  will  gradually  decreafe  as  the  preflure  from 
i^e  water  behind  is  diminifticd ;  and  when  the 
whole  of  the  water  accumulated  in  this  fubterra- 
neous  refervoir  is  run  off,  there  being  no  longer 
any  preflure  upon  the  clay  above  it,  the  whole 
foon  becomes  as  dry  as  could  bcdefired,  and  con- 
tinues fo  ever  a^terward^  if  the  diteh  U  always 
kept  open.  This  I  fpeak'  from  experience,  I  ha- 
ving rendered  fomc  fields  of  this  kind  that  were 
very  wet,  qvitc  dry  by  this  method  of  treating 
them.    It  will  hardly  be  ncceflary  for  me  here  to 


^eds :  for  if  this  were  not  the  cafe,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  water  were  ^onfiderable,  it  would  meet 
with  no  fuflicient  refiftance  from  the  bog,  and 
would  liTue  through  it  with  violence,  and  cany 
the  whole  ferai-fluid  mafs  along  with  it.  But  this 
would  more  inevitably  be  the  cafe,  if  there  was  a 
cruft  at  th^  bottom  of  the  bog,  and  if  that  cruft 
ih'ould  ever  be  broken,  efpecially  if  the  quantity 
of  water  under  it  were  very  confiderable :  and  as 
it  is  probable,  that,  in  many  cafes  of  this  fort,  the 
water  flowly  diflblves  more  and  more  of  this  ucder 
cruft,  I  make  no  doubt,  but  that,  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  many  ages,  a  great  many  eruptions  of  thi« 
kind  may  have  happened,  though  not  deemed  of 
fuflScient  importance  to  have  the  hiftory  of  them 


put  the  farmer  upon  his  guard,  to  be  particularly    tranfmitted  to  pofterity.    Of  this  kind,  although 

n-i  '.^  U2.  ^ur x: —  ^1...  1. j:iv:__..r^    formed  of  a  different  fubftance,  I  confider  tlie 

flow  of  the  Solway  mofs  in  Northumberland  to 
have  been;  which,  upon  the  i6th  Nov,  1771, 
burft  its  former  boundaries,  and  poured  forth  a 
prodigious  ftream  of  femi-fluld  matter,  whiish  in 
a  (hort  time  covered  fcveral  hundred  acres  of-very 
fine  arable  ground.    Nor  will  any  one,  who  isac* 


careful  in  his  obl'cnMtions,  that  hemay  diftinguiih 
between  the  wetnefs  that  is  produced  from  this 
caufr,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  caufe 
before  mentioned;  bccaufe  the  treatment  that 
would  cure  the  one  would  be  of  no  ufe  at  all 
to  the  other.  The  attentive  obfen^er  likewife  will 
readily  perceive,  that  if  any  field  that  is  wet 


from  this  caufe  admits  of  being  plowed,  it  will  quainted  with  the  nature  of  mofs, — who  knows 

be  in  ^ual  danger  of  being  hurt  by  being  raifed  its  refemblai^ce  to  clay  in  its  quality  of  abforbing 

into  high  ridges,  with  the  other  kind  of  damp  and  retaining  water,  and  its  very  eafy  diffufibility 

ground  before  mentioned.    For  as  the  depth  of  therein,  be  furprifed  at  this ;  as,  irom  all  thefe 

earth  above  the  refervoir  would  be  fmaller  m  the  properties,  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  forming 

deep  furrows  than  any  where  elfe,  there  would,  an  extenfive  bog,  and  therefore  in  greater  dangff 

of  confequence,  be  lets  refiftance  to  the  water  in  of  producing  an  .extenfive  devaftation  by  an  crup? 

that  place,  fo  that  it  would  arife  there  in  greater  tion  of  the  water  into  it,  than  thofe  that  are  fan- 

abundance.    And  if,  in  this  cafe,  a  farmer  fhould  ed  of  any  kind  of  clay  whatever.    If  the  b<w,  or 

dig  a  drain  in  each  furrow,  as  a  confiderable  quaa*  fwampy  eround«  is  upon  a  declivity,  the  dkcb 

rity  of  water  would  rife  into  them,  in  fome  cafes,  ought  to  be  carried  acrofs  the  fi??ld  about  the  place 

the  ground  might  be  improved,  or  even  quite,  where  the  loweft  fprings  arife.    But  if  the  fur&cp 

drained  thereby,  efpecially  if  they  ibould  have  accj-  of  the  ground  is  level  or  nearly  fo,  as  bet>«*en  A 

dentaUy  reached  the  gravel  in  ^ny  one  place ;  al^  and  B,  Fig.  4.  and  the  fprings  break  out  in  feveial 

tliough  at  an  expence  much  greater  than  was  ne-  places,  qqqqq^  fo  as  to  form  foft  quagmires  in- 

celTary.  I  take  notice  of  this  circumftance,  in  fome  tcrfperfixi  through  the  whole  pf  the  field,  it  w3l 

tneafure  to  prevent  the  prejudice,  t^at  fome  inatr  be  of  little  confequence .  in  what  part  the  drain  19 

tentive  obfervers  might  entertain,  againft  what  was  opened  $  for  |f  it  is  dug  up  fo  deep  as  to  allow 

^id  before  of  this  method  of  draining,  from  their  the  water  to  yife  ui  it  with  ftwdom,  it  will  ifl»J 

having  accidentally  feen  fome  fields  that  m^y  have  .    -     -- .^ 

been  bettered  by  ft.*' 
(6.)  Drains,  Dr  Anderson?*!   method  of 

MAKING,    IN    MARSHY  GROUNDS.      "  BogS   (cOn- 

tinues  the  Dr,)  are  only  a  variety  of  thi?  laft  meur 


through  that  qpening,  apd  the  field  will  be  kft 
pttfe<51y  dry^  But  as  it  aiay  frequently  happen 
that  the  ftratum  of  gravel  ftiould  be  at  a  confiderr 
able  depth  beneath  the  fiuface  of  the  earth,  and 
as  it  may  "be  fometimes  even  below  the  levd  of 


tioned  kind  of  wet  gtound ;  and, -therefore,  ought  the  place  into  which  the  drain  muft  be  emptied, 

in  general  to  be  drained  after  the  fame  manner  it  might  fometimes  be  extremck  difficult  to  make 

with  them.    Clay  is  a  fubftance  that  ftrongly  re-  a  ditch  fo  deep  as  to  reach  the  bed  of  iand  orgra^ 

fifts  the  entrance  of  water  into  it :  but  when  it  is  veL    But  it  is  lucky  for  us  that  this  is  npt  abfo- 

long  drenched  with  it,  it  is,  in  procefs  of  time,  in  lutely  neceflary  in  the  prefent  cafe;  as  a  drain  of 

fome  n^afure  diiTolved  thereby ;  lofes  its  original  3  or  3  feet  deep,  as  at  D,  will  be  equally  eiTeAual 

prn:i;cl^  of  texture  and  cpnfiftcnce  j  acd  ly^comcs  \tith  one  that  ^ould  go  io  the  ^veL  AH  thM  ts 
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tjeceffaiy  in  this  cafe,  is  to  fink  pits  (P)  in  the    yards  aroand  it  in  every  dire^ion. 
tourfe  of  the  drain,  at  atnoderate  diftance  from 
one  another,  which  go  fo  deep  as'  to  reach  the 
for  as  the  water  there  meets  with  no  re- 


gravel; 

fiftancc,  it  readily  flowf  out  at  thefe  openings, 
and  is  carried  dff  by  tl»  drain  without  being  forced 
op  throngh  the  earth  ;  ib  that  the  ground  is  left 
fntirely  dry  ever  after,     I  have  likewife  drained 
fevrral  fields.in  this  way :  and  as  I  have  generally 
found  the  appearance  pretty  much  alike,  I  fhal), 
"  for  the  information  of  flic  inexperienced  reader, 
give  a  Ihort  account  of  them.    If  you  attempt  to 
make  your  pit  in  one  of  thefe  foft  quaggy  places 
where  the  water  is  found  in  great  abundance,  you 
will  meet  with  very  great  difficulty  in  for^^ing  it ; 
for  as  the  fobftance  c^  which  it  is  compofed  is  foft« 
it  will  always  flow  into  the  hole  as  &ft  as  you  dig 
it ;  on  which  account  I  would  advife,  not  to  at- 
tempt to  make  the  pit  in  the  fwaggle,  but  as  near 
4t  mthe  foKd  earth  as  you  conveniently  can.  bow- 
ever,  if  it  is  pretty  ^rm,  and  of  no  great  extent, 
ft  IS  (bmetimes  pradieable  to  make  a  pit  in  the 
loft  bog  at  the  drieft  time  of  the  year.    This  I 
have  fitaietimes  pradtifed,  which  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  obferving  the  nature  of  thefe  bogs 
more  p(^fed:ly  than  I  odierwiie  would  have  had. 
In  the  trials  of  this  kind  that  I  haye  made,  this 
^  qciaggy  ground  has  feldom  been  abore  three 
ot  four  feet  deep,  below  which  I  have  always 
found  a  ftcatum  of  hard  tough  clay  ufually  mixed 
with  ftoBe ;  and  £o  firm,  that  nothing  but  a  mat- 
tock or  pick  axe  could  penetrate  it :  and  as  this 
is  comparatively  fo  much  drier  than  the  ground 
above  It,  an  inexperienced  operator  is  very  apt  to 
imagine  that  this  is  the  bottom  that  he  is  in  fearch 
of.    In  digging  through  this  ftratum,  you  will  fre- 
quently meet  with  fmall  fprings  6ozing  out  in  all 
dhedions ;  fome  of  them  that  might  fill  the  tube 
of  a  fmall  quill,  and  others  fo  fmall  as  to  be  fcarce 
perceptible:   but   without  regarding  thefe,  ycu 
ffluft  continue  to  dig  on  without  intermifiion  till 
yoa  come  to  the  main  body  of  the  refervoir,  if  I- 
BMiy  fo  call  it,  that  is  contained  in  the  rock,  gra- 
▼d,  or  iand ;  which  you  will  generally  find  from 


But  as  it  fs 
poQble  that  the  (tratum  in  which  the  water  runs 
may  be  in  fome  places  inten-upted,  it  will  be  in 
general  expedient  to  make  feveral  of  thefe  pits,  if 
the'  field  is  of  great  extent ;  always  Carrying  the 
drain  forward  thrqugh  the  lowermoft  part  of  the 
field,  or  as  near  the  quag  as  yoo  conveniently  can; 
and  finking  a  pit  wherever  you  may  judge  it  will 
be  mod  necCifary.  But  if  the  flratum  of  gravel  is 
not  interrupted,  thefe  will  be  no  violent  burfl  of 
water  at  opening  any  of  thefe  after  the  firft,  as  I 
have  frequently  ^perienced.  To  keep  thefe  wells 
from  doting  up  after  they  are  made,  it  is  always 
expedient  to  fifi  them  up  with  fmall  ilones  immedi- 
ately after  they  are  made,  which  ought  to  rife  to 
the  height  of  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  I  have  of- 
tevi  injigined  that  the  eXpence  of  digging, thefe 
pits  might  be  faved  by  boring  a  hole  through  this 
folid  ftratum  of  clay  with  a  large  ;wimble  made  on 
porpofe  >  but  a»  I  never  experienced  this,  I  cannot 
fay  whether  of  Hot  it  woold  anfwer  the  defired 
end  exadly.  If  the  whole  field  that  is  to  be  drain** 
ed  confifls  of  one  extenfive  bog,  it  will  require  a 
long  time  before  the  whpie^w^rk  can  b^  entirely 
fimfhed,  as  it  will  be  impoffible  to  open  a  drain 
through,  it  till  one  part  cd  it  is  firfl  drained  and 
becomes  folid  ground.  In  a  Qtuation  of  this  kind» 
the  undertaker,  after  having  opened  a  drain  to 
convey  the  water  from  the  loweft  part  of  the  bog, 
muft  approach  as  near  to  the  fWampy  ground  as 
he  can,  and  there  make  hi»  firft  pit;  which  wilt 
dram  off  the  water  from  the  neareft  parts  of  the 
bog.  When  this  ha»' continued  open  for  fome 
time,  and  that  part  of  the  bog  i»  become  fo  folid 
as  to  admit  of  l^ing  worked,  let  him  continue  the 
ditch  as  far  forwajrd  through  it,  as  the  Htuation  it 
is  in  will  admit  of,  and  there  fink  another  pit ; 
and  proceed  graduaJly  forward  in  the  fame  man- 
ner;  making  croft  cuts  where  necelTary,  till  the 
whole  be  finifhed.  In  this  manner  may  any  bog 
or  track  of  fpouting  ^und  Of  this  nature  be  ren- 
dered  dry  at  a  very  inconfiderable  expence ;  and 
as  there  can  be  no  other  method  of  draining 
ground  of  this  fort  effedually,  I  recommend  the 


two  to  four  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  fwaggle,  ftudy  of  it  to  the  attention  of  every  diligent  far- 
and  which  you  wiU^be  in  no  danger  of  miftadking  mer  who  may  have  occafion  for  it.  Let  him  firft 
when  you  come  to  it:  fqr^  if-th^  has. been  no  * 
opening  made  before  that  in  the  field,  as  foon  as 
you  break  the  crufl  immediately  above  the  gravel 
or  rock,  the  water  burfts  forth  Uke  a  torrent,  and 
on  fome  occafion 8  rifes  like  Ajft  ^eaih  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch ; 
and  continues  to  flow  off  with  great  impetuofity 
for  fome  time,  till  the  pent  up  water  being  drain- 
ed off,  the, violent  boiling  up  begins  to  fubfide, 
and  the  flrengtb  of  the  current  to  abate ;  at)d,  in 
a  fhort  time,  it  flowa  gently  out  like  any  ordinary 
^ring ; — allowing  it  to  remain  in  this  flate,  tlK 
quaggy  earth  begins  to  fubfide,  and  gradually  be- 
comc's  firmer  and  firmer  every  day ;  fo  that,  in  the 
fpaceof  a  few  months,  thofe  bogs  which  were  for- 
merly fo  foft  as  hardly  to  fupport  the  weight  of  a 
finiall  dog,  becomes  fo  firm,  that  oXen  and  horfes 
may  tread  upon  them  withoOt  any  danger  of  fink- 
ing, at  the  very  wettefl  feafori  of  the  year.  I  have 
had  a  field  of  this  nature,  that,  by  having  o^Iy  one 
fuch  pit  as  I  have  now  defcribed  opened  in  it,  wad 
entirely  drained  to  the  diAanoe  of  above  a  hundred 


be  extremely  cautious-  in  examining  alt  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  his  particular  fields,  that  he  may  be 
certain  which  of  the  claffes  above  enumerated  it 
may  be  ranked  with ;  and,  when  he  is  perfedly 
fare  of  that,  he  may  proceed  without  fear,  being 
morally  certain  of  fuccefs.  There  is, ,  however, 
one  kind  of  damp  ground  not  yet  particularly  fpe- 
cified,  that  I  have  putpofely  omitted  taking  notice 
of  till  this  time,  as  I  have  never  had  any  opportu- 
nity of  examining  particularly  into  the  nature  of 
it,  nor  of  ascertaining  by  experience  what  is  the 
molt  proper  method  of  treating  it.— This  foil  I 
have  now  particularly  in  my  eye  confifts  of  a  deep 
flrong  clay  that  does  not  vary  its  nature  even  on 
the  I'urface,  but  in  as  far  as  manures  may  have 
rendered  it  more  friable  and  tender :  the  colour 
ufually  inclines  to  a  reddifh  caft,  and,  for  the  mod 
part,  it  is  fituated  upon  the  fide  of  fom<^ declivity.^ 
This  bed  of  clay  reaches  to  a  great  ,dc!tith|'*^iW-/^ 
out  any  variation,  and  is  intermixed  ^itfr  a'^cdtft^''^ 
derable  quantity  of  fmall  round  Ilon^sJ'*  '^^iliViv^'!^ 
foils  of  the  fort  now  defcribed,  aie  apt  lo  ik?  ct^Wl '* ' 
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fmnally  molft  And  full  of  water  during  the  ivinter  fall 
feafon ;  but  when  the  dry  weather  of  fumnier  fets 
Jn,  the  moifture  i6  diminilhed,  and  the  furface  be- 
comes hard ;  and  it  is  rent  into  mriny  large  gaps 
which  allow  free  admiflTion  to  the  fun  and  air,  fo 
as  to  fcorch  up  aimoft  every  plant  that  is'fowed 
upon  it:  and  as  thefe  foils  are  ufually  in  them- 
fclvcs  naturally  fertile  when  drained,  it  were  to 
be  wiilied  that  forfie  method  could  be  difCovered, 
that  would  be  lefs  expenfive  than  what  is  ufually 
pradtifed  with  regard  to  fo'me  foils  of  this  kind  in 
EiTei ;  Where  they  make  covered  drains  of  two 
&nd  a  half  feet  d^ep,  running  dijigonally  through 
the  wfible  field,  at  the  diftance  of  %o,  feet  from' 
iach  other."    See  {  7, 

(7-)  Drains,  Mr  Bayley's  method  •t  ma- 
kiNG.  T.  B.  Bayley,  Efq.  of  Hope,  near  Martchef. 
ter,  gives  the  following  dire6tion^  for  making  co- 
vered drains,  in  the  Gcorgical  Effuys.  "Firft  make 
the  main  drains  down  the  flope  or  fall  of  the  field. 
When  the  land  is  very  wet,  or  bas  not  much  fall, 
ftiere  fliould,  in  general,  be  two  of  thefc  to  a  fta- 
tute  acre ;  for  the  (horter  the  narrow  drains  are, 
the  lefs  liable  they  will  he  to  accidents.  The  width 
of  the  trench  for  the  main  drains  fhould  be  30 
inches  at  top,  but  the  width  at  the  bottom  mu'ft 
be  regulated  by  the  nature  and  fize  of  the  mate- 
rials intended  to  be  ufcd«    If  the  drain  is  to  be 
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ih»  and  eight  of  ten  inches  abo^  i^  tbej 
fhould  be  made  Bjm  with  brick  or  ftone.    Theu 
drains  fhould  be  j8  inches  wide  at  top,  and  16  at 
bottom?'— /'/ii^^  ex./.*.  j»  reprefents  a  Beld  witt 
drains  laid  out  according  to  Mr  Bayiey's  method. 
The  black  lines  reprdent  the  niain  drains,  and  the 
dotted  lines  reprefent  the  narrow  drains  commn- 
nicating  with  the  former  from  all  parts  of  the  field. 
(8.)  Drains,  Mr  ElkinoVon's  ruies  foe 
M  A  K I N  C.    About  the  fame  time  that  Dr  Anderfod 
had  reduced  the  fyftem  of  draining  to  fcientific 
principles  in  Scotland,  Mr  Jofeph  Elkington  df 
rrincethprp  in  Warwickfhire,  appears  to  have 
made  fome  fimilar  difcoveries  In  England.    The 
priority',  indeed,  is  claimed  by  Dr  Anderfoa,  but 
ki  each  party  has  h^s  merits,  and  as  the  public  ii 
doubtlefs  highly  indebted  to  both,  we  IbaU  not 
prefume  to  decide  npon  thir  point.    The  great 
o'bjedl  of  Mr  Elkin^on's  fyftem  is  the  draining  d  . 
lands  rendered  wet  by  waters  cpnfined  benettii  , 
the  furface,  and  attempting  to  rife  tn  the  manner  | 
of  fprings.    Among  thefe,  bogs  or  moraHes  are  ! 
the  chief.  Havmg  attempted,  a  confiderable  ounu 
ber  of  year  ago,  to  drain  a  piec^  of  ground  of  thii  ' 
kind  on  his  farm  at  Princethorp,   by  niakio^  a 
trench  of  5  feet  deep,  but  without  fucpefs,  lie  . 
thought  it  might  be  of  ufe  to  know,  w^at  kind  of 
ftrata  lay  under  the  tfcnch.    Accordingly  he  forced 
an  iron  Crow,  of  about  i^  inch  in  diameter,  three 
feet  down,  and  upon  taking  it  gFut,  was  agreeiMf 


tiade  Of  bricks  10  inches  long,  3  inches  thick,  and 
4  inches  in  breadth,  then  the  bottom  of  the  drain 

muft  be  xi  inches ;  but  if  the  common  (alfe  bricki  fuiprifed,  to  find  a  gV^at  quantity  of  wafer  burfk 

tre  ufed,  then  the  bottom  ntuft  be  proportionably  forth,  and  run  down  the  trench.    ThtS  led  him 

cohiradled.    In  both  cafes  raere  muft  be  an  inter-  to  think  of  applying  an  augre,  an  jnltrument  fitter 

itice  of  one  inch  between  the  bottom  brick  and  for  the  purpofe  of  boring,  which  upon  triU  be 

the  (ides  of  the  trench,  and  the  vacuily  muft  be  found  equalled  his  expe^ations;  and  by  conth 

fflled  up  with  fttaw,  ruihes,  or  loofe  mould.  For  nuing  the  fame  plan,  with 'the  augre,  be  atlaft  , 


drained  all  the  Wet  parts  of  his  farm,  which  ^ere 
numerous,  and   bad  proVed.  dtllrddive  to  bis . 
fhecp,  by  inducing  the  rot.    When  a  mora6  is  to  \ 
be  drained,  his  irft  objeift  is  to  afcertain  tbedi- 


the  purpofe  of  making  thefe  drains,  I  order  my 

bricks  to  be  moulded  10  mches  long,  4  broad, 

and  3  thick ;  whiC:h  dlmoniions  always  make  the 

beft  drain.    The  method  I  ptirfue  in  conftru<Jling; 

xny  main  drains  is  as  follows. — When  the  ground    reAion  in  which  the  trench  is  to  be  dug.    T)je 

is  foft  and  fpongy,  the  bottom  of  the  drain  is  \a\i   fubftance  of  his  rules  for  this«  as  laid  before  tbe 

with  bricks  placed  acrofs.     On  thefe,  on  each    Board  of  Agricuhure,  in  i796>  are  thefe:  i^To 

tide,  two  bricks  are  laid  flat,  one  upon  the  other,    obtain  as  much  knowledge  as  poflible  xtfy^H 

forming  a  dlrain  hx  inches  high  and  four  broad  j   the  ftrata  iii  the  neighboutA^d.    a.  To  diredtbe  J 


trench  foas  to  h^t  die  bottom  of  the  bed,  *hich 
occalions  the  mifchief,  and  the  particular  t^ 
where  the  main  fprtng  lies.  5*  If  there  arc  ^ 
ous  beds  through  which  the  water  ifiues,  topi^. 
fer  the  ftone  one  fcj*  draining  the  \^hdle;-  and  to 


which  is  covered  with  bricks  laid  flat.  When  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  is  found  to  be  a  firm  and 
folid  body,  as  clay  or  marie,  the  bottom  of  the  drain 
does  not  then  require  being  laid  with  bricks.    In 

that  cafe  the  fides  are  formed  by  placing  one  brick    — ^._ „ , 

edgewife  infteld  of  a  laid  flat.  This  latter  method  .make  the  trench  from  6  to.  g  yards  froih  the  lad 

is  much  cheaper,  and  in  fuch  land  equally  durable    of  the  bed,  where  the  ro<:k  ends*  becaufe  in  line- 

with  the  other.    When  ftones  are  ufed  inftead  of    ^one  and  other  rocks,  the  ta&t  as  it  is  technicsHy 

bricks,  the  bottom  of  the  drain  Ihould  be  about    termed,  is  harder  than  any  Other  part  o^^^."^» 

eight  inches  in  width.  And  here  it  wilf  be  proper 

to  remark,  that,  in  all  cafes,  the  bottom  of  the 

main  di^ins  muft  be  funk  four  inches  below  the 

level  of  the  narrow  ones,  even  at  the  point  where 

the  latter  fall  into  them.    The  main  drains  fliould 

1/d  kept  open  till  the  narrow  ones  are  begun  from 

them,  after  which  they  may  be  finifhed ;  but  be- 

lore  the  earth  is  returned  upon  the  ft  ones  or  bricks,'    ...m.^  ^woihi^va  .»%/>  ww«.  %wv  .».>.  w. ^    .^ 

it  will  be  advifeable  to  throw  in  ftraw,  rufties,  or    for,  if  it  diverges  to  any  diftance,  all  charcc  or 


but  a  few  yards  above  it,  it  is  fotter,  and  the  t 
ter  is  more  accieflible.  The  tail  of  tbefc  bed*  may 
often  be  found  jutting  out  in  a  point,  v-*'*^??' 
red  the  tfench  in  a  line  with  the  bottom  of  the 
hill ;  as  it  makes  the  beft  feparation  bctweeo  tbe 
upland  and  meadow  inclofit^es,  where  thefpnog* 
can  be  beft  intercepted.  The  trench,  however, 
muft  be  carried  in  or  near  the  line  of  the  fpnng? 


brufl»-wood,  to  incrcafe  the  freedom  of  the  drain 
The  fmall  narrow  drains  Ihould  be  cut  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  16  ox^  18  feet  fifom  each  other;  and  fliould 
•fall  into  the  main  drain  at  very  acute  angles,  to 
prevent  any  ffoppage.    At  Ae  point  where  they 


reaching  the  foring  by  tapping,  is  oVcr,  and  tt« 
labour  ,of  digging  it  probably  loft.  5.  To  maW 
sr  new  trench,  rather  than  to  tap  the  i^ng  *"  ?^ 
old  brook,  or  run  of  water ;  6.  and  lattly,  b^vrng 
fixed  on  the  lir.e  of-  direaioos  and  m«k«i  out  tie 
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ttcncb,  to  begin  at  the  bottom  or  loweft  leVel, 
carrjring  the  trench  gradually  up.  The  fall  of  the 
water  need  not  be  above  a  fe\^  inches  in  loo  yards. 
The  auger,  which  muti  often  be  ufed  for  tapping, 
need  not  exceed  two  inches  in  diameter.  Mr  El- 
kingtt>n  bored  a  hole  with  one*  to  the  depth  of 
50  feet,  which  threw  up  water  equal  to  3  hhds. 
in  a  minate^  and  completely  drained  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  fuch  cafes  farther  operations  in 
draining  are  unneceiTary.  In  other  cafes,  the 
trench  being  once  made,  and  the  fpfing  cut  off, 
by  tapping,  or  otherwife,  it  remains  only  to  de* 
termine,  whether  it  is  to  be  kept  open  or  corered. 
If  the  drain  can  be  made  a  fence,  he  prefers  lea- 
ving it  open :  if  not,  to  cover  it.  His  mode  is,,  to 
make  it  fquare,  either  of  brick  or  flat  ftones.  A 
trench  made  of  a  particular  kind  of  bricks,  in- 
vented by  Mr  Elkington,  may  laft  for  50,  or  even 
100* years.  Mr  Elkington  propofes  a*  farther  im- 
provemcDt  of  this  difcovery,  by  applying  the  trea- 
fures  of  water  thus  obtained  to  the  purpofe  of 
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He  was  brotight  up  under  the  cafe  o^  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  who  was  his  kinfman  ;  «and,  at  the  age 
of  18,  was  purfcr  of  a  fhip  trading  to  Bilcay*  At 
20,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Guinea ;  and,  at  a 2,  w:«i 
made  captain  of  the  Judith.  In  tliat  capacity  he 
was  in  the  harbour  of  St  John  de  Ulloa,  In  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  where  he  behaved  nioft  gallant- 
ly in  the  glorious  a<itions  under  Sir  John  Hawkinsf 
and  returned  with  him  to  England  witli  great  re« 
putation,  but  little  money.  Upon  this  he  pro^ 
je<*led  a  delign  againft  the  Spaniards, m  the  Weft 
Indies;  which  he  no  fooner  publlihed^  than  he^ 
had  volunteers  enough  ready  to  accompany  hin;. 
In  »57o,  he  made  his  firft  expedition  whn  Vwa 
fhips;  and  in  15 7 1,  with  one  only,  in  which  he 
returned  fafe,  if,  not  with  fuch  advantages  as  he 
expected.  He  made  another  expedition  in  1572, 
wherein  he  gained  conlldcrable  booties.  In  thefe 
expeditions  he  was  much  aflifted  by  sL  nation  of 
Indians,  who  then  were,  and  have  been  ever  lincc, 
engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  the  Spaniards. 


fiooding  dry  grounds,  as  well  as  to  the  turning  of   The  prince  of  thefe  people  w^as  named  P^ti^o  ;  to 


milis^  and  other  engines  nfed  in  manufa^ures. 

*  To  Drain,  v.  a,  [trainer j  Fr.]  i.  To  draw 
off  gradually. — Salt  water,  ^rfl/«^</ through  twen* 
ty  veffels  of  earth,  hath  become  frelh.  Bacon ^-^ 
The  fountains  drain  the  water  from  the  ground 
adjacent,  and  leave  but  fufficient  moifture  to  breed 
mofs.  Baton. — In  times  of  dearth  it  drained  much 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  fumifti  us  with  com  from 
foreign  parts.  Bacon,  a.  To  empty  by  drawing 
gradually  away  what  it  contains.—* 

Sinking  waters,  the  firm  land  to  drain^ 

Fili'd  the  capacious  deep^  and  form'd  the  main^ 

Rojcomfnon4 
The  royal  babes  atawny  wolf  fhall </rflm.  Dryd, 
— ^Had  the  world  lafted  from  all  eternity,  thefe 
comets  muft  have  been  drained  of  all  their  fluids. 
Cbnne*  3.  To  make  quite  dry,— When  wine  is 
to  be  bottled,  wafh  your  bottles,  but  do  not  drain 
them.  Stwift, 

•  DRAINY,  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Elgin,  4  miles  long,  2  broad,  and  6  from  the 
borough.    It  is  a  peninfula;  being  bounded  on 


whom  Drake  prefented  a  fine  cutlafs  fiom  his 
fide,  which  he  faw  the  Indian  greatly  admired ^ 
Pedro,  in  return,  gave  him  four  large  wedges  of 
gold;  which  Drake  threw  into  the  common 
flock,  faying.  That  he  thought  it  butjuft  that 
fuch  as  boife  the  charge  of  fo  uncertain  a  voyage 
on  his  credit,  *fliould  fharc  the  utmoft  advantage 
that  voyage  produced.  Then,  embarking  his  men 
with  ail  the  wealth  he  had  obtained,  which  wasi 
very  confiderable,  he  bore  away  for  £i:gland^ 
where  he  aitived  in  Auguft  1573*  flis  fueeefs  in 
this  expedition,  joined  to  his  honourable  behavi-r 
our  towards  his  owners,  gained  him  a  high  repu*' 
tation ;  and  the  ufe  he  made  Of  his  riches,  a  ftill 
greater^  For,  fitting  out  three  flout  frigates  at 
his  own  expence,  he  failed  with  them  to  Ireland  ; 
where,  under  Walter  earl  of  Efiex,  the  father  or 
the  famous  unfortunate  earl,  (fee  Deverevx^ 
N*^  J.)  he  ferved  as  a  volunteer,  and  did  many 
glorious  adtionSd  After  the  death  of  his  noble  ra-* 
tron,  he  returned  into  England  ^  where  Sir  Chrif" 
topher  Hatton  introduced  him  to  Q.  Elizabeth. 


the  iNl.  by  the  Moray  Frith,  on  the  S.  by  the  lake  Thus  he  acquired  a  capacity  of  undertaking  tliat 

of  Spynie,  and  on  the  E:  by  the  Loflie,  and  fe*  grand  expedition  which  will  render  his  name  im- 

panted  from  the  parifli  of  Duflijs  on  the  W.    It  mortal.  The  firfl  thing  he  propofed  was  a  voyage 

confifts  of  two  ancient  pariflies,  called  Kin n soar  into  the.  South  Seas  through  the  Straits  of  Magel*' 

and  Ogstown.    It  lies  low,  and  fcarce  one  half  Ian;  which  was  what  hitherto  noEngltftian  had 

of  it  is' arable,  the  greater  part  being  moorifli ;  ever  ^tempted.    The  projeft  was  well  received 


but  the  reft  is  very  fertile.  The  principal  crop  is 
barley:'  Potatoes  and  flax  are  aifo  cultivated,  fiut 
bufbandry  is  ftill  in  its  infancy,  though  it  is  the 
chief  employment  of  the  people.  The  principal 
town  is  Lossiemouth.  The  population  in  i79X» 
was  1040,  and  kid  decreafed  134,  fince  1755. 

(i.)  *  DRAKE. «./.  [of  uncertain  etymology.] 
—The  male  of  the  duck. — The  duck  ftiould  hide 
bereggs  from  the  drake^  who  will  fuck  them  if  he 
fin^8  them.  Mortimer.  2.  [from  dracoy  dragon, 
*»"•]    A  fraall  piece  of  artillery. — Two  or  three 


at  court :  the  queen  fumifhed  him  with  means ; 
and  his  own  fame  quickly  drew  together  a  fufli- 
cient  force.  The  fleet  with  which  fee  failed,  on 
this  extraordinary  undertaking,  confifted  only  of 
five  veflels,  fmall,  when  compared  with  modem 
fliips,  and  no  more  than  164  Able  men.  He  fail-* 
ed  on  the  ijth  Dec.  1577 ;  on  the  a5th  fell  in 
with  the  coaft  of  Barbarv,  and  on  the  a9th  with 
cape  V«rd.  On  the  13th  March  he  pafl^ed  the  e- 
quinodial,  made  the  coaft  of  Brazil  on  the  ^th 
April,  and  entered  the  l^iver  de  la  Plata,  tvhere 


&<Ks,  made  at  them  by  a  couple  of  drakes^  made    he  loft  the  company  of  two  of  his  fliips ;  but; 


them  ftagger.  Clarendon, 

C» )  Drakb,  in  ornithology.    See  Anas. 

(3O 'Drake,  Sir  Francis,  the  renowned  EngUfli 
admiral,  was  the  fon  of  Edmund  Drake  a  failor, 
*Dd  bom  near  Taviftock  in  Devon|}iirey  in  1  c4j. 

Vol,  VH.  Part  H. 


meeting  them  again,  and  taking  out  their  provi- 
fionsi  he  ttirned  them  adrifL  On  the  29th  May 
he  entei-ed  the  port  of  St  Julian's,  where  he  con- 
tinued two  months  for  th^*  fake  of  laying  in  pro- 
viiions ;  ea  the  seth  Aug.  he  entered  the  Straits 
N  aa  of 
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of  Migellan,  and  on  the  25 th  Sept.  pafled  them, 
having  then  only  his  own  Ihip.  On  the  25 th  Nov. 
he  came  to  Machao^  which  he  had  appointed  for 
a  place  of  rendezvous  in  cafe  his  fliips  fcparated ; 
but  captain  Winter,  his  vice  admiral,  having  re- 
paflbd  the  SU'aits,  was  returned  to  England. 
Then<:e  he  continued  his  voyage  along  the  coafts 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  taking  all  opportunities  of  *fei- 
zing  Spanifh  (hips,  and  attacking  them  on  Ihore, 
till  his  men  were  lated  with  plunder ;  and  thcn^ 
coafting  America  to  the  height  of  48'',  he  endea- 
Toured  to  find  a  paflTage  that  way  back  into  our 
feas,  but  could  not.  However,  he  landed^  and  call- 
^  the  country  Ne<u}  Albiofi,  taking  pofleflion  of  it 
in  the  name  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and,  having  ca- 
reened  his  Ihip,  fct  fail  from  thence,  on  the  a9th 
Sept.  i579>  for  the  Moluccas.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  chofen  this  paflTage  round,  partly  to  avoid  be- 
ing attacked  by  the  Spaniards  at  a  difad vantage,  and 
partly  from  the  latenefs  of  tlie  fealbn,  whence  dan- 
gerous ftorms  and  hurricanes  were  dreaded.  On 
the  13th  Oft.  he  fell  in  with  certain  iflands  inha- 
bited by  the  moft  barbarous  people  he  had  met 
with  in  all  bis  voyage :  on  the  4th  Nov.  he  had 
fight  of  the  Moluccas;  and,  coming  to  Teraate,  was 
extremely  well  received  by  the  king  thereof,  who 
appears,  from  the  moft  authentic  relations  of  this 
voyage,  to  have  been  a  wife  and  polite  prince. 
On  the  loth  Dec.  he  made  Celebes ;  where  his 
fliip  unfortunately  ran  upon  a  rock,  the  9th  Jan. 
following;  from  which,  beyond  all  expeftation, 
and  almoft  miraculouHy,  they  got  off,  and  conti- 
nued their  courfe.  On  the  i6th  March  he  arrived 
at  Java  Major;  and  on  the  15th began  to  think  of 
returning  home.  On  the  15th  June  he  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  then  on  boArd 
57  men,  and  but  three  calks  of  water.  On  the 
12th  July  he  pafled  the  line,  reached  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  on  the  i6th,  and  there  watered.  On  the 
xith  Sept.  he  made  the  ifland  of  Tercera ;  and 
on  the  3d  Nov.  entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth. 
This  voyage  round  the  world  was  performed  in 
two  years  and  about  ten  montlis.  Shortly  after 
Us  arrival,  the  queen  going  to  Deptford,  went 
t^n  board  his  ihip ;  where,  after  dinner,  fhe  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  knighthood,  and  de- 
clared her  abfolute  approbation  of  all  he  had  done. 
She  likewife  gave  direftions  for  the  prcfervation 
of  his  fhip,  that  it  might  remain  a  mtjnunient  of 
his  own  and  his  country's  glory.  This  celebrated 
ihip,  which  had  been  contemplated  many  years 
at  Deptfoixi,  at  length  decaying,  it  was  broke  up, 
and  a  chair,  made  out  of  the  planks,  was  prefent- 
i^\  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  1585,  he  fail- 
ed with  a  fleet  to  the  Weft  Indies ;  and  took  the 
rities  of  St  Jago,  St  Domingo,  Carthagena,  and 
St  Auguftin.  In  IC87,  he  went  to  Liibon  with  a 
fleet  of  30  i'lil ;  and  having  intelligence  of  a  great 
fleet  aflembled  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  which  w;is  to 
have  made  part  of  the  armada,  he  with  great  cou- 
rage entered  that  port,  and  biu-nt  there  upwards 
qf  10,000  tons  of  ihipping  :  which  he  afterwards 
merrily  called  hiirmni^  the  king  of  Spain*s  btctrd. 
In  i<88,  when  the  armada  f'-om  Spain  was  ap- 
proaching our  coafts,  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  ap- 
pointed vice-admiral  u*  ler  Charles  lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  high  admiral  of  England,  where 
fortune  favoured  him  as.  remaxkably  as  ever ;  for 
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he  made  prize  of  a  very  large  galleon,  comfluad* 
ed  by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who  was  reputed 
the  projeftor  of  this  invafion ;  and  who  furren- 
der^,  as  foon  as  he  learned  it  was  Drake  who 
fummoned  him.  This  Don  Pedro  remamed  about 
two  years  Sir  Francis  Drake'aprifoner  in  England ; 
and,  when  he  was  releafed,  paid  him  for  his  -own 
and  his  captains  liberties,  a  raafom  of  3500 1 
Drake's  foldiers  were  well  recompenfed  with  the 
plunder  of  this  ftiip ;  for  they  found  in  it  ^5^)00 
ducats  of  gold,  which  was  divided  among  them. 
In  1589,  Sir  Francis  Drake  commanded^  as  ad- 
miral, the  fleet  fent  to  reftore  Don  Antonio  king 
of  Portugal,  the  command  of  the  land  forces  be- 
ijig  given  to  Sir  John  Norris:  but  they  were  hardly 
got  to  fea,  before  the  commanders  differed,  and 
fo  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The  war  with 
Spain  continnmg,  a  more  effectual  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  againft  their  fettlements  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies, than  had  hitherto  been  made  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  it :  but  the  commanders  here  a- 
gain  not  agreeing  about  the  plan,  this  alfo  did  set 
turn  out  fo  fuccefsfully  as  was  expected.  All  dif- 
ficulties, before  thefe  two  laft  expeditions,  bad 
given  way  to  the  Ikill  and  fortune  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake ;  which  probably  was  the  reafon,  why  he 
did  not  bear  thefe  dilappointments  fo  well  as  be 
otherwife  would  have  done.  A  ftrong  fenfeof 
them  is  fuppofed  to  havf  thrown  him  into  a  me- 
lancholy, which  occafioned  a  bloody  flux ;  and  of 
this  he  died  on  board  his  own  fliip,  nejff  the  town 
of  Nombre  de  Dios  in  the  Weft  Indiesy  on  the 
aSth  Jan.  1595-6.  His  death  was  lamented  by  the 
whole  nation,  and  particularly  by  his  countr)'meD ; 
who  had  great  reafon  to  love  him  from  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  private  life,  as  well  as  to  efteem 
him  in  Jiis  public  character.  He  was  eleAed  buT- 
gefs  for  the  town  of  Bofliney,  alias  Tintagal,  i» 
the  county  of  Cornwall^  in  the  17th  parliament  of 
qui^n  Ehzal)eth;  and  for  Plymouth  in  Devon- 
fliire,  in  the  35th  of  the  fame  reign.  This  town 
had  very  paiticular  obligations  to  him :  for,  in 
1587,  he  undertook  to  bring  water  into  it,  through 
the  want  of  which,  till  then,  it  had  been  grievout 
l^y  diftre/fcd ;  and  he  performed  it  by  conducing 
thither  a  ftivam  from  fprings  8  miles  diftant,  that 
irt  in  a  ftraight  line :  for  in  the  manner  he  brought 
it,  the  courle  of  it  nms  upwards  of  ao  miles. 

(4.)  Drake,  James,  an  Engtifli  phyfician  and 
author,  born  at  Cambridge  in  >667,  and  educat- 
ed  at  that  univerfity,  where  he  took  his  degrees. 
In  1704*  he  publirfied  a  pamphlet,  entitled.  Tut 
Memorial  of  the  Church  of  Bn^Um^f  which  gave 
filch  oflence,  that  a  proclamation  was  iflued  for 
difcovering  the  author,  which  obliged  him  to 
keep  concealed  for  fome  time.  He  was  after- 
wards profecuted  for  th-i  publication  of  a  ncwf- 
paper,  entitled  Mercurius  Poittuvj;  but  thoi'gh 
he  was  acquitted,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  vexation 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  1707. 
Befides  the  above,  he  publiihed  a  fyftem  of  Ana- 
tomy, 3  vols,  8vo;  a  Tranflation  of  Herodotus; 
a  Play,  called  The  Sham  Lawyer,  &c. 

(5.)  Drake,  in  geography,  a  harbour  of  Cali- 
fornia, fo  called  after  the  clehrated  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  difcoyer^d  and  took  poifeflion  of  (he 
peninlula.    Lon.  xii.  30.  W.  Lat.  a8.  i?.  N» 
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(6*)D%AKt^iBAry  or  )  a  bafon  in  the  mid- 
Draks,  Sir  Francis,  >  die  of  the  Vix^in  ifles, 


in  the  Weft  Indies,  3  or  4  leagues  broad,  and  6 
or  7  long,  in  -which  fhips  may  anchor,  and  be 
Undlocked,  and  fheltered  from  all  winds* 

DRAKEitOW,  a  town  in  Derby,  on  the  Trent. 

DRAKENBORCH,  Arnold,  profeffor  of  elo- 
quence ^d  hiftory  at  Utrecht,  made  himfelf 
known  by  feveral  works,  and  particularly  by  hi^ 
Notes  on  Titue  Livius  and  Silius  Italicus ;  his  fine 
editions  of  which  are  highly  efteemed.  He  died 
in  1748,  aged  64* 

DRAKENEDGE,  a  village  in  Warwickfliire. 

*Dram.  »./  [from  drachm^  drachma^  Lat.] 
I.  In  weight  the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce. — The 
trial  being  made  betwixt  lead  and  lead,  weighing 
feverally  feven  drams  in  the  air,  the  balance  in  the 
water  weigheth  only  four  drams  and  forty-one 
grains,  and  abateth  of  the  weight  in  the  air  two 
drams  dnA  19  grains:  the  balance  kq>t  the  fame 
depth  in  the  water.  Bacon»  '1.  A  fmall  quantit)^ 
in  a  kind  of  proverbial  fenfe.^- 
One  loving  hour 

For  many  years  of  forrow  cfan  difpenfe ; 

A  dram  of  fweet  is  worth  a  pound  of  four. 

Fairif  Quefti, 
No  dram  of  judgment  with  thy  force  is  jom'd ; 

Thy  body  is  of  profit,  and  my  mind.  Dry  den, 
I*  Such  a  quantity  of  diftilled  fpirits  as  is  ufually 


>  D    R    A 

DRAMBURG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  and  New  Mark  of  Branden- 


burg, 40  miles  SSE.  of  Colbcrg,  and  118  NE.  of 
Berlin. 

(i.)  DRANK,  «.  /.  among  farmers,  a  term 
ufed  to  denote  wild  oats,  which  never  fail  to  in- 
feft  worn-out  lands ;  fo  that,  when  ploughed  lands 
run  to  thefe  weeds  and  thiftles,  the  farmer  knows 
it  is  high  time  to  fallow  them,  orelfeto  fow  them 
wth  hay-feed,  and  make  pafture  of  them. 

( I.)  *  JC>R  AN  K.    The  preterite  of  drink. 

DRANSFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Calcn- 
berg,  6  miles  SW.  of  Gottingen. 

*  To  DRAPE.  V.  «.  {drapy  French ;  drapus^  low 
Latin.]  i.  To  make  cloth.— It  was  rare  to  fet 
prices  by  ftatute;.  and  tliis  a<a  did  not  prefcribe 
prices,  but  ftinted  them  not  to  exceed  a  late,  that 
the  clothier  might  drape  accordingly  as  he  might 
afford.  Bacon.  2.  To  jeer,  or  fatyrize.  [drapper% 
Fn]  It  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  the  innovator  Tem- 
ple^ whom  nob^y  has  imitated. 

(i.)  *  DRAPER.  «./.  Ifrom  drape,']  One  who 
fells  cloth.— If  a  piece  of  cloth  in  a  drafer^s  Ihop 
be  variouCy  folded,  it  will  appear  of  differing  co- 
lours, ^cy^.— The  draper  and  mercer  may  mea- 
fure  hijr.  Hvwel, 

(a.)  Draper,  gir  William,  an  Englifh  general, 
born  at  Briftol,  where  his  father  was  colledor  of 


drank  at  once. — ^Every  dram  of  brandy,  every  pot    the  cuiloms.    He  received  his  education  at  Eton 
of  ale  that  you  drink,    raifeth  your  character,    and  King's  college,  Cambridge,  after  which  he 


«5«i/?.    4<  Spirits ;  diftilled  liquors.-*- 

A  fecond  fee,  by  meeker  manners  known, 
And  modeft  as  the  maid  that  fips  alone ; 
From  the  ftrong  fate  of  drams  if  thou  get  free, 
Another  Durfy,  Ward !  ihall  fing  in  thee.  Pope. 

*  To  Dram.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun.]  In  low 
language,  to  drink  drams ;  to  drink  diftilled  fpirits. 

(i.)  *  DRAMA.  »./  (W/K*."!  A  poem  accom- 
modated to  a^ion ;  a  poem  in  which  the  aftion  is 
not  related,  but  reprelented ;  and  in  which  there- 
fore fuch  rules  are  to  be  obferved  as  make  <,he  re- 
prefentation  probable. — Many  rules  of  imitating 
nature  Ariftotle'drew  from  Homer,  which  he  fit- 
ted to  the  drama ;  fiimifhing  himfelf  alfo  with  ob- 
fervations  from  the  theatre,  when  it  flourilhed 
under  iEfchylus,Eur^>ide6,  and  Sophocles.  Dryd. 

(a.)  Drama.  The  principal  fpecies  of  the  dra- 
.  ma  are  two,  comedy  and  tragedy.  Some  others 
there  are  of  lefs  note,  as  paftoral,  fatire,  tragi-co- 
medy,  opera,  &c.    See  Poetry. 

(3.)  Drama,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Romania,  16 
miles  NE.  of  Emboli. 

*  DRAMATICAL.  Dramatick.  adj.  [from 
drama:\  Reprefented  by  adion;  not  narrative. 
—I  hope  to  make  it  appnear,  that  in  the  great  dra- 
matick poem  of  nature,  is  a  necefTity  of  introdu- 
cing a  God.  Bentley. 

*  DRAMATICALLY,  ad'v.  [from  dramatick.'] 
Reprefentatively;  by  reprefentation. — Ignorance 
and  errors  are  feverally  reprehended,  partly  dra*> 
ntatically^  partly  fimple.  Dryden. 

*  DRAMATIST.  «./.  [from  drama.'S  The  au- 
thor of  dramatick  compofitioos. — The  whole 
theatre  refounds  with  the  praifes  of  the  great  dra- 
mat'i^f  ^^^  ^^  wonderful  art  and  order  of  the 
compolition.  Burnet. 


M'ent  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  herofe  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  In  1763  he  took  Manilla,  in  conjunc- 
tion' with  admiral  Comifh ;  but  the  fort  was  pre- 
ferved  from  plunder,  on  condition  of  paying  a 
ranfom  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  which  was 
never  difcharged.  The  commander  was,  how- 
ever, created  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  In  1769  he 
was  engaged  in  a  controverfy  with  Junius,  in  de- 
fence of  his  friend  the  marquis  of  Granby.  In 
1769  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
Minorca,  and  when  that  place  furrendered  to  the 
enemy,  he  brought  an  accufation  againft  general 
Murray,  the  governor,  but  a|iter  his  trial  general 
Draper  was  commanded  by  the  court  to  n^kc 
an  apology  to  him.  Gen.  Draper  died  at  Bath, 
in  1787. 

(i.)  •  DRAPERY,  n.f.  [drapperie^  Fr.]  1. 
Clothwork ;  the  trade  of  making  cloth ;  woollen 
manufadure. — He  made  ftatutes  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  drapery,  and  the  keeping  of  wools  with- 
in the  realm.  Bacon.—Thc  reverend  clergy  fhould 
fet  us  an  example,  by  contenting  themfelves  with 
wearing  gowns,  and  other  habiliments  of  Iriih 
drapery.  S<wift.  2.  Cloth ;  ftuffs  of  wool.— The 
bulls  and  frogs  had  ferved  the  lord  Strut  with 
drapery  ware  for  many  years.  Arbuthnot.  3.  The 
drefs  of  a  pidture  or  ftatue.— Poets  are  allowed 
the  fame  liberty  in  their  defcriplions  and  c^'mpa- 
rifons,  as  painters  in  their  draperies  and  ornaments. 
Prior. 

(1.)  Drapery,  in  fculpture  and  paintir*^-,  fig- 
nifies  the  reprefentation  of  the  clothing  of  human 
figures,  and  alfo  hijngirigs,  tapcftiy,  curtains,  and 
moft  other  things  that  are  not  carnations  or  land- 
fcapes.    See  Drawing  and  Painting. 


*  DRAPET.  n.J.  Ifrom  drape.\ 
let.    Not  in  ufc. — 


Cloth : 


N  n  n  a      (     r^r\nTh< 
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Thence  flie  them  brought  into  a  ftately  hall. 
Wherein  wrre  many  tables  fair  dilprcd, 

And  ready  dight  with  drapets  fcaftiv^il, 
Againit  the  viands  Ihould  be  mini/lered. 

Fairy  Queen* 

♦  DRASTICK.  adj.  Pe«ri«(&',l  PowertuT;  vi- 
gorous ;  efficacious. — It  isufed  bf  a  medicine  that 
works  with  fpeed;  as  jalap,  fcammony,  and  the 
ftronger  purges.  QwHcy. 

DKA'fo^S  the  minti  of  two  towns  in  Salop ; 
I.  E.  of  Priors  Leigh  \  and,  1.  N.  tVf  Adon-Burnel. 
(i.)DRAVK»  a  large  navigable  river  of  Ger- 
many, which  rifes  in  the  archbilhopric  of  Saltz- 
J)urg,  runs  SE.  through  Stiria,  and,  aft^T  dividing 
Hungary  from  J5clavonia,  falls  into  the  Di>nub<^  at 
plVeck, 

(a.)  *  Drav?.  [the  preterite  of  dri've.']  Drove 
is  more  jil'ed. — 

He  drai]e  them  beyond  Amonfs  flood 

And  their  fi^d  bouiids  mark'd  deep  }n  their  own 

blood.  ■  CpwfU 

The  foe  rufh'd  furious  as  he  pants  for  breath, 

And  through  his  navel  i^rtf-^e- tlfe  pointed  death. 

Pope, 

*  DRAUpH.  «./.  [corniptly  written  for  druj:] 
Jlefufe;  fwill.    See  Praff.— 

We  do  not  ad,  that  often  jeft  and  lauph  ; 
^Tis  old,  but  true,  ftill  fwinc  eat  all  the  draugh, 

Shak. 
(i.)  ♦  DRAUGHT.  9,/,  [from  drar^v.]  i.  The 
;iit  of  drinking.^ — ^They  flung  up  orle  of  their  hog- 
fheads,  and  I  drank  it  off  at  a  draughu  which  | 
might  well  do  j  for  it  did  ric^t  hold  half  a  pint. 
Vulliver,  a.  A  quantity  of  lihuor  drauk  at  once. 
—He  had  once  continued  about  nine  days  with- 
out di'ink  ;  and  he  mjght  have  continued  longer, 
if,  by  diftempering  hiinfelf  one  night  with  hard 
JUidy,  he  had  not-had  fome  inclination  to  take  a 
jTmall  draught,  Boyh.—i  have  cured  fome  very 
ilefperate  coughs,  qy  a  draught  every  morning  of 
fpring  water,  with  a  handful  of  fage  boilt-d  in  it. 
7rw^/<f.— Every  draughty  to  hun  that  has  qiienqhed 
his  thirft,  is  but  a  further  qucui:hing  of  nature ;  a 
proviiion  for  rheum  and  difeafes.  South,  3.  t«i- 
ijuqr  draAk  for  pleafure. — 

Were  it  Sidraughtiox  ^\xt\o  when  ihe  banquets, 
I  would  not  tafte  thy  treafonous  offer.'    Milton^ 

y»inumber'd  ills,  that  lie  unieen 
In  the  pernicious  draugfit :  the  word  obfcene. 
Or  harfti,  wljfch,  once  elanc'd>  mult  ever  fly 
Irrevocable,  the  too  prpmpt  reply.  Pope, 

'   Delicious  wines  th'  attending  herald  brought ) 
The  gold  g4ve  lultre  to  the  purple  draughty 

Pope, 
4.  The  ad  of  drawing  or  pulling  carriages. — ^A 
geieral  cuftoiii  of  lifmg  oxen  for  all  foits  of 
nmught^  yfO\x\d  Be  jierhaps  ^he  greateft  improvp* 
neit.  Tempi'. — ^The  moft  occafion  that  farmers 
have,  is  ft)r  draught  horfes,  Mgrttlmer,  5.  The 
quility  of  being  drawn.— The  Hejtfordfliire  wheel- 
plough  is  the'beft  and  ftrongeft  tor  mo.ft  ufes,  and 
cf  the  eafiell  draughts  Mortimer,  6,  Reprefenta- 
lion  by  pidorc.-^ 

Her  pencil  drew  whatt'er  her  fonl  defignM, 
And  oft  the  happy  draught  furpafu'd  the  image 
in  her  mind.  Drydm, 

7.  Dcl'neation  ;  Ikelch  ;  outline.— -A   go«d  incli- 
nation is  but  the  firft  rude  draught  of  \irtue;  but 


the  finiftiing  ftrokes  are  from  the  will.  &itf/iv<-l 
have,  in  a  ffiort  draught,  given  a  view  of  our  pri- 
ginal  ideas,  from  whence  all  the  reft  are  derived. 
tocAe,  3.  A  piifture  drawn.— Whereas  in  other 
creatures  we  have  but  the  trace  of  his  footfteps, 
in  man  we  have  the  draught  of  his  hand :  in  hlin 
were  united  all  the  fcattered  perfedions  of  the 
creature.  South.  9.  The  a(5t  of  fji-eep/ng  with  a 
net.— Upon  the  draught  of  a  pond  not  one  fiih 
was  left,  but  two  pikes  grown  to  ah  exceflivc  big- 
PLfs.  Hale.  10.  The  quantity  of  fifties  taken  by 
once  drawing  the  net.—  He  laid  down  his  pipe, 
and  caft  his  net,  which  brought  him  a  very  great 
draught.  L'EJirange.  ii.  The  aa  of  (hooting 
with  the  bow.—  Geffrey  of  JJoullion,  at  one  dna^ht 
of  his  bow,  footing  againft  David's  tower  in  Je- 
ndalem,  broached  three  feetfefs  birda  called  alio- 
rions.  Camden.  11.  Diverfion  in  war;  the  adcjf 
difturbing  the  main  dciign;  perhaps  fudden  at- 
tack.—^I  conceive  the  manner  pf  your*  handling  of 
the  fervice,  by  drawing  fudden  draught j  upon  the 
enemy,  when  he  looketh  nqt  for  you.  Spea/cr  i». 
Forces  drawn  off  from  the  main  army ;  a  detach- 
ment.—>Such  a  draught  of  forces  yrould  leflen  the 
number  of  thofe  that  might  otherwifc  be  emploj- 
ed.  Mdifon.  14.  A  fink;  a  drain.— Whatloever 
enteretli  in  at  the  mouth  goeth  into  the  belly,  and 
18  caft  out  into  the  draught.  Matt.  xv.  17.  15. 
The  depth  which  a  vjrlicl  draws,  or  finks  intp  the 
yrater* — 

With   roomy  decks^   her   guns  of  mighty 
ftrength, 

Peep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length. 

Dryii-n. 
—With  a  fmiill  veflel  one  may  keep  within  a  mile 
of  the  ihpre,  go  amongft  rocks,  and  pafs  over 
ihoals,  where  a  vefl'^l  of  any  draught  would  ftrike. 
Ell'u^s  Voyage.  16:  (In  the  plural,  draughtt,]  A 
kind  of  play  rtfembling  chefs. 

(a.)  Draught,  in  architedure,  or  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced  Dhaft,  the  figure  of  an  intended  buiW* 
Jng  defvribed  on  paper  \  wherein  are  laid  down, 
by  fcale  and  compafs,  the*  feveral  divifious  awl 
partitions  of  the  apartments,  rpom^  doors,  pa> 
fages,  conveniencies,  &c.  in  their  due  proportiou. 
It  i9  exceedingly  copvenient,  before  a  building  i* 
begun  to  be  riiifed,  to  have  draughts  of  the  ichno* 
graphy,  or  ground  plot  of  each  flpor ;  as  alfo  of 
the  form  4nd  ^fliion  of  f ach  front,  wjth  the  wi» > 
dows,  doors,  gmaments,  &c»  in  an  orthography, 
or  upright.  Sometimes  the  feveral  fronts,  6cc. 
gre  taken,  and  reprefimted  in  the  fame  draught, 
to  (how  the  eff'ejft-  of  the  whole  building ;  this  ii 
called  ?i  Jctnography,  or  per/pe^i've. 
•  (3.)  Drax'ght>  in  inedicine. '  See  Potiok. 

( 4 . )  D  R  A  u  G  H  T,  in  trade,  galled  alfo  chf  or 
clouch,  is  a  fmall  allowance  on  weighable  goods, 
made  by  the  king  to  the  impprter,  or  i>y  the  fell- 
er to  the  buyer,  that  the  v^'eight  may  hold  out 
when  the  goods  are  weighed  again.  The  kmg  al- 
lows I  lb,  draught  frtr  goods  weighing  no  lefs  than 
J  Cwt.  2  lb.  for  goofls  weighing  between  i  and 
%  dwt.  3  lb.  for  goods  weighing  between  1  and  3 
Cwt.  4  lb.  from  3  to  10  Cwt.  7  lb.  Crom  10  to  18 
Cwt.  9  lb.  froni  X  8  to  30  or  upwards. 

(5.)  Dravght  is  alfo  ufed  fomctimes  for  a  bij 
of  exchange,  and  comp:ionly-fbr  an  order  for  the 
paymc»«t  of  aiiy  fome  of  mgncy  due,  Sec   Th? 
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peribn  vHbo  gives  the  order  is  faid  to  draw  upon 
the  other. 

(6.)  Draught  HooKSy  large  hooks  of  iron^ 
fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a  cannon  carriage,  two  on 
ach  fide,  one  near  the  trunnion  hole,  and  the  o* 
ther  at  the  train,  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of 
fire  and  hind.  Large  guns  have  draught  hooks 
near  the  middle  tranCboi,  to  which  are  fixed  the 
chains  that  ferve  to  keep  the  Ihafts  of  the  limbers 
on  a  march.  The  fore  and  hind  hooks  are  ufed 
for  drawing  a  gun  backwards  or  forwards,  by 
^en  with  fbrong  ropes,  called  draught  roptj,  fixed 
to  thele  hooks. 

(7.)  DX.AUGHT  HORSE,  in  iarming»  a  fort  of 
coarfe  made  horfe,  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  a 
can  or  plough. 

(S.)  *  Draught-house,  n.  /  {^draught  and 
MeA  A  houfe  in  which  filth  is  depodted. — And 
they  brake  down,  the  impge  of  Baal,  and  brake 
down  the  houfe  of  fiaa),  and  made'  it  a  draught- 
hwfe.  %  Kingu  « 

To  DRAJUGHTy  V.  a.  To  draw  off  troops  Tiom 
the  maip  anpy,  or  out  of  one  regiment  into 
another. 

(x.)  DEAUGHTON^atown  in  NorthamptDn. 
jhirc. 
(3.)  Dravghtoh,  in  Yorklliire  near  Skiptoo. 
(i.)  *  DRAW.  If./,  [from  the  verb.^     1.  The 
ad  of  drawing.    2.  The  lot  or  chance  drawn. 

(1.)  Draw,  a  town  of  Perfin,  in  the  province 
of  Segeftan,  70  miles  NW.  of  Zareng. 

(i.)  •7b  Draw.  v.  a.  pret.  dre*w$  part.  pafl*. 
drown,  [dra^anf  Sax.]  i.  To  puU  along;  not 
\p  cany. — Then  fliaiU  all  Ifrael  bring  ropes  to  that 
city,  and  we  will  draw  it  into  the  river.  2  Sam. 
%.  To  pull  forcibly  J  to  pluck .7-He  could  not 
draw  the  dagger  out  of  his  belly.  Judg.  ii.  22  — 
The  arrow  is  now  drawn  to  the  head,  jitterbury, 
3.  To  bring  by  violenpe ;  to  drag.— *Do  not  rich 
men  opprefs  you,  and  draw  you  before  the 
judgment  feats  I  Jamejy  ii.  6.  4.  To  raife  out 
cf  a  deep  place. — ^They  drew  up  Jeremiah  with 
cords,  and  took  him  up  out  of  the  dungeon.  Jer^ 
xunii.  13. — Draw  the  water  for  the  fjege.  Nab. 
ii  14.  t.  To  fuck.— He  hath  drawn  thee  dry. 
Ecclirf,  xiii.  7.-^Therc  wa#  no  war,  no  dearth,  no 
ftop  of  trade  or  commerce ;  it  yras  only  the  crown 
which  bad  fucked  too  hard,  and  now  being  fiill, 
upon  the  head  of  a  young  king,  was  Hke  to  draw 
leCi.  Arc^ir.^Sucking  and  drawing  the  breaft  difi. 
cbargeth  the  milk  as  fed  as  ii  can  be  generated. 
Wifeman,  6.  To  attraft ;  to  call  towards  itfelf. 
;*Wc  fee  that  fait,  laid  to  a  cut  finger,  healeth 
tf ;  fo  as  it  feemeth  iait  draweth  blood,  as  well  as 
blood  drawetb  fal^  Sacon^ — Majefty  in  an  eclipie, 
like  the  fun,'  drawt  eyes,  that  would  not  have 
kioked  towards  it  if  it  had  Ihinpd  out.  Suckling,-^ 
7-  To  dra^f  as  the  magnet  doei. — 
She  had  all  magnetic  force  alone. 
To  draw  and  fatten  fundred  parts  in  one.  Donne, 

Draw  out  with  credulous  defire,  and  lead 
At  will  the  manlieft  refoluteft  breaft, 
Ai  the  magnetic  haxdeft  iron  draws,       Milton* 
••  To  inhale. — 

Thu«  J  callM,  and  ftr^yed  I  know  not  whither, 
Froro  where  1  firft  dre^v  air,  aad  tirft  beheld 
T|tts  happy  light.  Milton. 
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While  near  the  Lucrine  lake,  confum'd  to 
death, 
I  draw  the  fultry  air,  and  gafp  foi;  breath, 
You  tafte  the  cooling  breeze.  Addifon^ 

9.  To  take  from  any  thing  containing  or  holding. 
—They  dre*w  out  the  ftdves  of  the  ark.  %  Chron. 

10.  To  take  oft*  the  fpit  or  broacher. — 
The  reft 

They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets  for  the  feaft. 
Which  drawn  and  ferv'd,  their  hunger  they  ap« 
peafe.  Drjden^ 

1*0  take  from  a  calk. — 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Are  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Sbai. 

To  pull  a  fword  from  the  iheath. — ^I  will 


dratfu  my  fword ;  my  hand  fliall  deflroy  them.  £x. 
xv, — He  proceeded  fo  far  in  bis  infolence  as  to 
draw  out  his  fword,  with  an  intent  to  kill  him, 
Dryden,     13.  To  let  out  any  liquid.— 

Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour.  Shak^ 

— T  opened  the  tjimour  by  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
without  drawing  one  drop  of  blood.  Wi/eman* 
14.  Yo  take  bread  out  of  the  oven.— The  joiner 
puts  boards  into  o^ens  after  the  batch  is  drawn. 
Mortimer.  15.  To  unclofe  or  Aide  back  cur- 
tains.— 

Go,  draw  afide  the  curtains,  and  difcover 

The  fev'ral  calkets  to  this  noble  prince.     Hbak^ 
Akrm'd,  and  with  prefaging  heart  he  came. 

And  drtw  the  curtains,  and  expos'd  the  dame. 

Drydtn. 
16.  To  clofe  pr  f^read  curtains.— Philoclea  in- 
treated  Pamela  to  open  her  grief,  who,  drawing 
the  curtain,  that  the  candle  might  not  complain  of 
her  blufhing,  was  ready  to  fpeak.  Sidney  17,  To 
extraft.--'Herb8  draw  a  weak  juice,  and  have  a 
foft  ftalk.  J8<ifo«.— Spirits,  by  diftillations,  may  be 
drawn  out  of  vegetable  juices,  which  ft}all  flame 
and  fume  of  themfelvep.  Qkyne,  18.  To  procure 
as  an  agent,  caufe. — When  ht  finds  the  hardfhip 
of  flavery  outweigh  the  value  of  life,  'tis  in  his 
power,  by  refifting  his  mafter,  to  draw  on  himfelf 
death.  LocAe.  19.  To  produce  or  bring  as  an  ef- 
ficient  caufe.^-HeligiQn  will  requite  all  ihe.honour 
we  can  do  it,  by  the  bUftings  it  will  draw  down 
upop  us,  Tillotfon.—OwT  voluntary  anions  are 
precedent  caufes  of  good  and  evil,  which  thpy 
draw  after  th^m,  and  bring  ,upon  us.  Lode, — 
What  would  a  m^n  value  Ij^id  ready  cultivated^ 
and  well  ftocked,  where  he  had  no  hopes  of  com- 
merce with  other  parts  of  the  world  to  draw  mor 
ney  to  him  by  the  fale  of  the  produ^  ?  Locke. 
%Q.  To  convey  fecretly  or  gradually. "  The  liers 
in  wait  draw  themfelves  along.  Judg.  xx.  37.— lu 
procefs  of  time,  and  as  their  people  incieafed| 
tliey  drew  themfelves  more  wefterly  towards  the 
Red  Sea.  Raleigh,  ax*  To  protract ;  to  lengthen  ^ 
to  fpin.— 

How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  fudden ! 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn  i  how  pale  flie  looks^ 

And  of  an  earthly  cold  i  Sbakm 

Hear  himfelf  repine 

At  Fates'  unequal  laws  \  and  at  the  clue 

Which  noercilefs  in  length  the  midmoft  fifter 

drew.  Drydenm 

—In  fome  Gmiliei  men  dra^v  their  comparifons  ii>j 

to 
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to  minute  particulars  of  do  importance.  Fekw  on    00c  be  in  this  humour  with  xne. 
the  ClaJHicku     21.  To  utter  lingeringjy. — 


_  21 

The  brand  amid'  the  flaming  fuel  thrown. 
Or  drevi^  or  fecm'd  to  drawy  a  dying  groan. 

Drydefu 
'  «3.  To  derive ;  to  have  fome  original  caufe  or  do- 
nor.— Several  wits  entered  into  commerce  with  the 
Egyptians,  and  from  them  drevt  the  rudiments  of 
fciences.  TempU.  84.  To  deduce  as  from  poftu-^ 
lates. — From  the  events  and  revolutions  of  thefe 
govemmerits  are  dra<wn  the  ufual  inftru^ion  of 
princes  and  ftatefmen.  Temple.  25.  To  imply ; 
to  produce"  as  a  confe^uential  inference. — What 
ihews  the  force  of  the  mference  but  a  view  of  all 
the  intermediate  ideas  that  dra^  in  the  conclu« 
flon,  or  propofition  inferred  ?  Locke.  26.  To  al- 
lure ;  to  entice — We  have  dravon  them  firom  the 
city.  Jof.  viii.  S.-^Draw  me  not  away  with  the 
wicked.  P/,  xsviii.  3. — Having  the  art,  by  empty 
promifcs  and  threats,  to  dra<uf  others  to  his  pur- 
pofe.  Hayward, — The  Spaniards,  that  were  in  the 
town,  had  fo  good  memories  of  their  lofles,  in 
their  former  fallies,  as  the  confidence  of  an  army, 
which  came  for  their  deliverance,  could  not  draw 
them  forth  again.  Bacon's  IVar  with  Spaitt,  27. 
To  lead  as  a  motive. — 

Your  way  is  fhorter ; 
My  purpofes  to  draiv  me  much  about.     Sbak. 
^neas  wondVing  flood,  then  afk'd  the  caulb 
Which  to  the  ft  ream  the  crowding  people  draws. 

Drjden 
a8.  To  perfuade  to  follow. — 

I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war 
And  callM  thefe  fiery  fpirits  from  the  world 
To  outlook  conquefl.  Sbak. 

29.  To  induce;  to  perfuade. — The  Englifh  lords 
did  ally  themfelves  with  the  Irifh^  and  dreciv  them 
in  to  dwell  among  them,  and  gave  their  children 
to  be  foftered  by  them.  Davies. — Their  beauty 
or  unbccomingncfs  are  of  more  force  to  draw  or 
deter  their  imitation  than  difcourfes.  Locke.  30. 
To  win  ;  to  gain :  a  metaphor  from  gaming. — 
This  feems  a  fair  defcrving,  and  muft  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  lofes.  SbaA. 

31.  To  receive;  to  take  up:  as,  to  draw  money 
from  the  fundF. — 

For  thy  three  thoufand  ducats  here  is  fix. 
— If  ever>'  ducat  in  fix  thoufand  ducats 
Were  in  fix  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  drsfiu  them,  I  would  have  my 
bond. '  ' Shak, 

j2.  To  extort ;  to  force. — 

So  (a'\  an  objeft,  and  fo  well  exprefs'd, 
Dreiif  fig '18  and  groans  from  the  griev'd  hero's 
breaft.  Dryden. 

33.  To  wreft ;  to  diftort.— I  wifii  that  both  you 
ind  others  would  ceafe  from  drawing  the  Scrip- 
tures to  your  fantafies  and  tifedions.  fVhitgifte. 

34.  To  compofe;  to  form  in  writing ;  ufcd  oF  for- 
mulary or  juridical  writings. — In  the  mean  time 
I  will  dru<uf  a  bill  of  properties,  fuch  as  our  play 
wants.  Shak. — The  report  is  not  unartfully  drawny 
jn  the  fpirit  of  a  pleader,  who  can  find  the  moft 
plaufible  topicks.  Swift  — 


SbiA.   36.  Tf 
evifcerate ;  to  embowel. — 

In  private  draw  your  poultry,  clean  your 
tripe. 
And  from  your  eels  their  flimy  fubftance  wipe* 

King. 
3  7.  To  convey  a  criminal  to  execution  on  a  Hedgp, 

38.  To  Draw  in.  To  apply  to  any  purpofe  by 
diftortioo  or  violence.— A  difpute,  where  cwy 
little  (traw  is  laid  hold  on,  and  every  thing  that 
can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way,  to  give  colour  to 
the  argument,  is  advanced  with  oftentation.  iMkt, 

39.  To  reprefent  by  pi<aure ;  or  in  fancy.— 

^  I  do  arm  myfelf 

To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  bideouily  on  me, 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantafy.        SM, 
Draw  the  whole  world  expedtiog  who  (boski 
reign. 
After  this  combat,  o'er  the  cocquer'd  maio. 

Wolh. 
From  the  foft  afTaults  of  love 
Poets  and  painters  never  are  fecure : 

Can  I,  untouched,  the  fair  one's  paiiioos  morei 
Or  thou  draw  beauty,  and  not  feel  its  power? 

^  Prior, 

40.  To  form  a  reprefentative  image.— The  empe- 
ror one  day  took  up  a  pencil  which  fell  from  the 
hand  of  Titian,  who  was  then  drawing  his  ]nc« 
ture;  and  upon  the  compliment  which  Titian 
made  him  on  that  occafion,  be  faid,  Titian  de- 
fervcs  to  be  ferved  by  Csefar.  Drjden.  41.  Tff 
Draw  /«.    To  contradt;  to  pull  back.— 

Now  fporting  mufe,  draw  in  the  flowing 
reins; 
Leave  the  clear  dreams  awhile  for  funny  plaini. 

c  c«r. 

42.  To  Draw  in.  To  mvetgle ;  to  -entice.— It 
was  the  proftitute  faith  of  faithlefs  mifcreaDts 
that  drew  them  m,  and  deceived  them.  Soiab.  43* 
To  Draw  off.  To  extract  by  diftillation-— Au- 
thors, who  have  thus  drawn  offXht  fpirits  of  their 
thoughts,  fhould  lie  flill  for  £me  time,  'till  their 
minds  have  gathered  frefh  ftrength,  and  by  read* 
ing,  reflection,  and  converfation,  laid  in  a  nev 
ftock  of  elegancies,  fentiments,  and  images  of 
nature.  Adiijon.  44.  To  drain  out  by  a  vent.^ 
Stop  your  veffel,  and  have  a  little  vent  bole  flop- 
ped with  a  fpill,  which  never  allow  to  be  pulled 
out  'till  you  draw  offjL  great  quantity.  Mortimer. 
45.  -To  Draw  off.  To  vvithdraw  ;  to  abftrad.— 
It  draws  men's  minds  off  from  the  bitt^meft  of 
party.  Addifon.  46.  Toukk^  on.  To  occafion j 
to  ?nvite. — Under  colour  of  war,  which  either  his 
negligence  draws  on^  or  his  pradtices  procuiedi 
be  levied  afubfidy.  Huyward.  47-  To  Drawss. 
To  caufe ;  to  bring  by  degrees.— The  examination 
of  the  fubtle  matter  would  draw  on  the  coofider- 
ation  of  the  nice  controverfies  that  perplex  phi* 
lofophers.  Boyle.  4S.  To  Draw  over.  To  nifc 
in  a  ftill.— I  took  redified  oil  of  vitriol,  and  by 
degrees  mixed  with  it  eflential  oil  of  woqnwood 
drawn  over  with  water  in  a  Kmbeck.  Boyle.  49* 
To  Draw  over.    To  perfuade  to  revolt f  to  in- 


Shall  AVard  draw  contra^s  with  a  ftatef-    doce  to  change  a  party.— Some  might  be  brought 

man's  Ikill  ?  Pope,    into  his  interefts  by  money,  others  drawn  ewr 

j5.  To  withdraw  from  judicial  notice.— Go,  wafh    by  fear.    Addifon.— Out  of  different  fentimcDts 

^ly  face,  and  draw  thy  ifti^n  ;  come,  thou  muft    wguld  have  drawn  Luther  over  to  his  p^rtj.  At- 

f  I  ftrksay* 
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so.  To  Draw  cut.    To  i>rotraa ; 


to    ' 


Bgthen. 

He  muft  not  only  die  the  deaths 
But  thy  unkittdneffl  ihall  his  death  draw  out 
To  Hng'ring  fuflerance.  SJbak* 

:.  To  Draw  fut.  To  beat  out*  as  is  done  to 
4  iron.— Batter  a  piece  of  iron  out,  or  as  work- 
en  cali  it,  dra*w  it  outt  till  it  comes  to  its  breadth. 
bxo«.'*-ViTgiI  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tillage 
d  planting  into  two  books^  which  Hefiod  has 
Inched  m  half  a  one.  Addifon.  5a.  To  Draw 
U  To  extras ;  to  pump  out  by  infinnaUon,— 
iflocka  found  lier,  and,  to  draw  out  more,  faid 
fc,  I  have  often  wondered  how  fuch  excellencies 
«ld  be.  Sidnef. '  53.  To  Draw  out.  To  induce 
'motive. — Whereas  it  is  concluded,  that  the 
Hiaiag  diverfe  thmgs  in  the  church  of  England^ 
bich  other  reformed  chnrcjies  have  cail  out, 
^  needs  argue  that  we  do  not  well,  unlefs  we 
n  ihew  that  they  have  done  ill :  What  needed 
is  wreft  to  draw  out  fhim  us  an  accuiation  of 
BBigff  churches  ?  Hooker.  54.  To  Draw  a^.  To 
11  to  action ;  to  detach  for  fervice ;  to  range.-^ 

Draw  out  a  file,  pick  man  by  man. 
Such  who  dare  die,  and  dear  will  fell  thdr  death. 

Dryden 
%  To  range  in  battle. — Let  him  defire  his  fupe- 
)r  officer,  that  the  next  time  he  is  drawn  outf 
b' challenger  .day  be  pofted  near  him.  Collier. 
i  To  Draw  up.    To  form  in  order  of  battle.— 

So  Muley-Zedan  found  us 
l>rawn  up  in  battle  to  receive  the  charge.  Dryd. 
'.  To  Draw  uf.  To  form  in  writing;  to  com- 
tfs  in  a  formulary  manner. — To  make  a  fketch, 
'  a  more  perfedt  model  of  a  pi^ure,  is,  in  the 
Iguage  of  poets,  to  draw  up  the  fcenery  of  a 
liy.  Dryden, — A  vap^r  niay  be  dranun  up^  and 
pied  by  two  or  three  hundred  principal  gentle- 
iw.  Swift. 

(t )  •  To  Draw.  v.  n.  t.  To  perform  the  of- 
Se  of  a  beaft  of  draught.— An  heifer  which  hath 
It  been  wrought  with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn 
i  the  yoke.  Deut.  xxi.  3. — 

Think  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yok'd. 
May  draw  with  you.  Sbokefp. 

.  To  a<a  as  a  weight. — They  ftiould  keep  a  watch 
^  the  particular  bias  in  their  minds,  that  it 
iay  not  draw  too  much.  Addifon'j  SpeSator.  3. 
'o  contrail ;  to  fiiriuk.— I  have  not  yet  found 
Jtainly,  that  the  water  itfelf,  by  mixture  of 
fcs,  or  du ft,  wilt  {brink  or  draw  into  lefs  room . 
Iwwi'i  Natural  Hi/lory.  4.  To  advance ;  to  move : 
^laiake  progrefllion  any  way, — You  were,  Jupi- 
Ir*  a  fwan,  for  the  love  of  Lrcda : '  Oh,  omnipo- 
ttlovel  gow  near  the  god  drrw  to  the  com- 
kxion  of  a  goofe.  Shake/^eare. — Draw  ye  near 
ither  all  the  chief  of  the  pepple.  i  Samuel.--^ 
"^  returned  to  the  camp  where  the  king  was, 
jd  the  Scots  drew  a  little  back  to  a  more  conve* 
tert  poft  for  their  refidence.  Clarendon.  5.  To 
J*w  together ;  to  be  coile^ed ;  to  come  toge- 

They  mufter  there,  and  round  the  centre 
fwarm,  ' 

And  draw  together  in  a  globous  form.  Blackm. 
'•  To  draw  a  fword.— 

For  his  fake 
Dttl  I  expofe  myfelf^  pure;  for  his  l©ve 
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Drew  to  defend  him,  when  he  was  befet.  Sbaf"* 
7.  To  pradtife  the  aA  of  delineation.'— So  much 
infight  into  perfpedtive,  and  ikill  in  drawings  at 
will  enable  him  to  reprefent  tolerably  on  paper 
any  thing  he  fees,  ihould  be  got.  Locke.  8.  To 
take  a  card  out  of  the  pack ;  to  take  a  lot. —  % 

He  has  drawn  a  blank,  and  fmiles.  Dryden* 
9.  To  make  a  ibre  run  by  attraction.  10.  To 
Draw  off.  To  retire ;  to  retreat.-: When  the  en* 
gagement  proves  unlucky,  the  way  is  to  draw  off 
by  degrees,  and  not  to  come  to  an  open  rupture. 
Collier.  11.  To  DRAW 0/1.  To  advance;  to  ap« 
proach. — 

The  fatal  day  draws  on^  when  I  mull  £ill. 

Dryden* 
12.  To  Draw  up*  To  form  troops  into  regular 
order.— The  lord  Bernard,  with  the  king's  troops^ 
feeing  there  was  no  enemy  left  on  that  fide,  dre^ 
«^  in  a  large  field  oppofite  to  the  bridge.  Clarend, 

(3.)^*  To  Draw  retains,  through  all  its  varie" 
ties  oJF  ufe,  fome  ihade  of  its  original  meaning,  to 
full.  It  expreflfes  an  adion  gradual,  or  contiBu*^ 
ous  and  Jeifurely.  Thus  we  forge  a  fword  by 
blows,  but  we  draw  it  by  a  continued  line.  Wtf 
pour  liquor  quick,  but  we  draw  it  in  a  continued 
ftream.  We  force  compliance  by  threats,  but  we 
draw  it  by  gradual  prevalence.  We  write  a  let- 
rer  with  whatever  hafte,  but  we  draw  a  bill  With 
flow  fcrupulofity. 

DRAWA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Pofnania,  48  miles  NW.  of  Pofen. 

(i.)  ♦  DRAWBACK.  »./  [draw  and  hack.} 
Money  paid  back  for  ready  payment,  or  any  o* 
ther  reafon.— • 

in  poundage  snddrawbach  I  lofe  half  m  y  re :it ; 

Whatever  they  give  me,  I  muft  be  content. 

Swif>. 

(a.)  Drawback,  in  commerce,  certain  duties, 
either  of  the  cuftoms  or  of  the  excii^,  allowed  o- 
pon  the  exportation  of  fome  of  our  own  manu- 
fadtures;  or  upon  certain  foreign  merchandife, 
that  have  paid  duty  on  importation.  The  oaths 
of  the  merchants  importing  and  exporting  are  re- 
quired, to  obtain  the  drawback  on  foreign  goods, 
affirming  the  truth  of  the  officers  certificate  on 
the  entry,  and  the  due  payment  of  the  duties : 
and  thefe  may  be  made  by  the  agent  or  huiband 
of  any  corporation  or  company ;  or  by  the  known 
fervant  of  any  merchant  ufually  employed  in  roai^ 
king  his  entries,  and  paying  his  culloms.  In  re- 
gard to  foreign  goods  entered  outward,  if  lefs 
quantity  or  value  be  fraudulently  Ihippcdout  than 
what  is  exprefled  in  the  exporter's  certificate,  the 

toods  therein  mentioned,  or  their  value,  are  for- 
;ited,  and  no  drawback  is  allowed.  Foreign 
goods  exported  by  certificate  in  order  to  obtain 
the  drawt>ack,  not  (hipped  or  exported,  or  re- 
landed  in  Great  Britain,  unlefs  in  cafe  of  diftrefs 
to  fave  them  from  perifhing,  lofe  the  benefit  of 
the  drawback,  and  are  forfeited,  or  their  value, 
with  the  veflel,  horfes,  carriages,  &c.  employed 
in  the  relanding  thereof ;  and  the  perfons  employ- 
ed in  the  relanding  them,  or  by  whofe  prtvitv 
they  are  relanded,  or  into  whofe  hands  they  (hall 
knowingly  come,  are  to  f<^feit  double  the  amount 
of  the  drawback.  Officers  of  the  cuftoms  conni- 
ving at  or  aflifting  in  any  fraud  relating  to  certi- 
ficate goodsi  befides  other  P^^^d^^i^alj^tQi^r- 
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fcit  their  office,  and  fuffer  fix  months  imprifon- 
ment  without  bail  or  m^'nprize ;  as  are  afib  maf- 
ters,  or  p^ifons  belonging  to  the  fiiips  employed 
therein.  Bonds  given  for  the  exportation  of  cer- 
ti6cate  goods  to  Ireland  muft  not  be  delivered  up, 
nor  drawback  allowed  for  any  goods,  till  a  certi« 
ficate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  the  collector  or 


)  D    R    A 

Let  the  drawers  be  ready  with  wincatjd  fttfli 

glaifes ; 

Let  the  waiters  have  eyes,  though  their  tongue* 

muft  be  tyU  Ben  JwJm. 

-^A  man  of  fire  is  a  general  enemy  to  all  waters, 

and  makes  tbe  drawers  abroad,  and  his  footmeD» 

tat  home,  know  he  is  not  to  be  provoked.  Tatler, 

5.  That  which  has  tbe  power  of  attradion.— Love 

is  a  flanM,  and  therefore  we  fay  beauty  is  attrac- 


comptroller,   &c.   of  the  cuftoms  be  produced^ 
teftifying  the  landing. 

(i.)  *  DRAWBRIDGE,  n.f.  [draw  and  bridge.']  tive,  becaufe  phyficians  obfenre'  that  §re  is  a  great 

A  bfidge  made  to  lift  up,  to  hinder  or  admit  com-  drawer.  Sivift.    4*  A  box  in  a  cafe,  out  of  which 

munication  at  pleafure. — Half  the  buildings  were  k  is  drawn  at  pleafure.— -There  may  be  other  and 

raifed  on  the  continent,  and  the  other  half  on  an  ' 


ifland,  and  continued  together  on  a  drawbridge. 
Carent^'j  -Sunvey  of  Cornqva/I, 

(2.)  yf  Draw>b  RIDGE  may  be  made  after  feveral 
^i^erent  ways  |  but  the  moft  common  are'^ade 
with  plyers,  twice  the  length  of  the  gate,  and  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  inner  fquare  is  traverfed 
with  a  crofs,  which  fenres  for  a  counterpoife^ 
and  the  chains  which  hang  from  the  extremities 
of  the  plyers  to  lift  up  or  let  down  the  bridge,  arc 
iron  or  brafs.  In  navigable  rivers  it  is  fometimes 
neceflary  to  make  the  middle  arch  of  bridges  with 
two  moveable  plat/orms*  to  be  raifed .occafionaUy» 
in  order  to  let  the  mafts  and  rigging  of  fhips  pafs 
through.  This  kind  of  draw-bridge  is  reprefented 
in  Phte  CX^fig.  6,  where  A  B  is  the  width  of  the 
middle  arch ;  A  L  and  B  L,  the  two  piers  tKat 
fupport  tire  drawbridge  N  O,  one  of  the  plat- 
forms of  which  is  railed^  and  the  other  let  down, 
having  the  beam  P  Q  for  its  plyer.  To  N  O  are 
fufpended  two  moveables  braces  £  H,  £  H;  which 
refting  on  tt;e  fupport  E,  prefs  them  againft  th6 
braket  M,  and  thereby  ftrengthen  the  draw-bridge. 
Thefe  braces  are  conducted  to  the  reft  by  means 
of  the  weight  S,  pulling  the  chain  S  L  E. 

D1<AWDYK£S,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  be- 
tween  Stanwyke  and  Rawcliff. 

♦  DRAWER.  If./,  (from  draw,]  t.  One  em- 
ployed  in  procuring  water  from  the  well. — From 
the  hewer  of  thy  wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy 
water.  Deut.  xxix.  11.  1.  One  whofe  bufinels  is 
to  draw  liqdours  from  the  calk. — 


different  intelligent  beings^  of  whofe  faculties  he 
has  as  little  knowledge,  or  apprehenfion  as  a  wonn, 
fliut  up  in  the  drawer  of  a  cabinet,  hath  of  the 
feofes  or  underftanding  of  a  man.  £or4v.— Wewil) 
iiiippofe  the  China  diibes  taken  off,  and  a  drawer 
of  medals  fupplying  their  room,  jfd^i/.  on  Medah. 
5.  (In  the  plural.]  The  lower  part  of  a  maa's 
diiefs* — The  Maltefe  harden  the  bodies  of  their 
children,  by  making  them  go  ftark  naked,  with- 
out Hiirt  or  drawerty  'till  they  are  ten  years  oM. 
Locke. 

(i.)  ♦  DRAWING,  n.f.  [from  draw?i  Delinea. 
tion :  reprefentation.-r 

They  random  drawings  from  your  fhects  fliaH 
take. 
And  of  one  beauty  many  blunders  make.  ?^4 
(i.)  Drawings  are  commoT^  made  with 
chalk,  lead,  charcoal,  crayon,  or  common  ink,  or 
of  Indian  ink,  or  water  colours.  When  the  lat- 
ter method  is  ufed,  it  is  called  a  waihcd  or  colour- 
ed drawing.  This  mode  has  of  late  years  beeii 
improved  in  a  lingular  degree,  and  it  is  at  prefent 
praftifed  with  unprecedented  excellence  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries.  The  drawings  of  great- 
mafters  are  frequently  nothing  more  than  fucb  ftu- 
dies  as  they  have  made  of  various  parts  of  tbdr 
workst  diligently  deligned  after  nature;  as,  loan 
hiftorical  fubje<^,  heads,  hands,  fi^t,  or  entire  fi- 
gures, draperies,  animals,  trees,  and,  in  (hort,  e- 
very  objed  that  can  enter  into  the  compofition  of 
the  work. 


DRAWING. 


Definition  <iai  Introduction. 

r\RAWINO  is  the  art  of  juftly  repreferiting  the 
"*^  appearance  of  objedts  upon  a  plain  furface, 
by  means  of  lines,  Atades,  and  ihadowsi  formed 
with  certain  colouring  materials. 

Drawing  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  the  bafis 
of  painting:  for  it  is  but  labour  loft,  when  the 
painter  endeavotirs  to  difguife  by  ingenious  artifi- 
ces of  colour,  the  defeds  of  forms  which  are  fun- 
damentally incorre^  and  incoherent. 

Among  all  poliihed  nations  the  ftudy  of  this  art 
has  at  all  times  been  held  in  high  eftimation,  not 
only  as  aftbrding  an  innocent  and  delightful  folace 
in  leifure  hours,  but  from  the  more  important 
conftderation  of  its  inHiience  on  the  intelledt  and 
judgment,  by  forming  the  eye,  and  with  it  the 
mindy  to  habitual  difcruninations  of  dimvnfioDf  re- 


gularity, proportion,  and  order ;  and  we  may  lAi^ 
that^  to  thofe  who,  either  from  their  birth  or  uu- 
forefeen  circumftances,  are  denied  a  competent  pot* 
tion  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  it  prefcuts  a  ftro^g 
motive  to  afpire  at  excellence  in  the  art,  as  they 
may  be  nSorally  certain,  that  if  they  deferve  en- 
couragement they  will  receive  it. 

Amongft  the  artifts  of  antiquity,  Apelleft  (com' 
monly  called  the  Prince  of  Painters)  is  mentioned 
as  the  moft  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  drawing. 
After  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy,  Buonarrotti 
(or  Michael  Angelo)  appears  to  have  been  the  moft 
learned  draughtfman,  Raphael  tbe  moft  correct 
and  graceful.  The  Roman  and  Florentine  fcbools 
have  excelled  all  others  in  this  fundamental  art  of 
painting.  Of  the  former,  Raphael,  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, Polydore,  and  their  fcholars  5  of  the  latter. 
M.  Ang^loi  Leonardo  da  Ylncii  and  Aadrea  dd 
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SartOf  have  been  the  moft  excellent,    in  the  Bo-  prove  whether  they  are  right  or  not;  or  in  houfet 

Jogncfe  fchool  Annibal  Caracci  is  particularly  dif-  fortifications  and  other  pieces  of  archite^ure. 

timer  and  Jterry  have  been  the  moft  celebrated.  ^^^"^  """^  ^^'^  Geometrical  Figures. 

«crx  T     />/  #A,  »»npp«  MA-prBT.,«  ^A  Tm  The  firft  pradice  of  a  learner  muftbetodra^ 

Z'J^'M^/rlVhV^^^  .ftraii^t  and  curve  lines,  with  eafe  and  freedom, 

/„.^!!i  J^                    •               MAMWER  upwards  and  downwards,  fidewaysto  the  right  or 

♦/USING //^riw,  Ipft^  ^r  in  any  direaion  whatibever.     He  muft 

The  firft  ftep  towards  attaining  a  proficiency  alfo  l^^m  to  draw  by  command  of  hand,  fqoares, 

in  this  elegant  art,  is  the  ftudy  of  Geometry  and  circles,  ovals,  and  other  geometrical  figures :  for 

Perspective,  a  knowledge  of  which  may  be  faid  ^  ^.^^  alphabet,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  letters,  is 

to  be  the  fundamental  part  of  drawing ;  and  when  ^  introduAion  to  grammar,  fo  is  geometry  tp 

comiDendng,  the  learner  muft  fumiih  himfelf  with  drawing.    The  pra^ice  of  dr^iwing  thefe  fimple 

proper  materials  and  inftruments ;  fuch  as  black  figures  till  he  is  mafter  of  them,  wUl  ehable  hioi' 

lead  pencils,  crayons  of  black,  white,  or  red  chalk,  to  imitate,  vvith  greater  eafe  and  accuracy,  many 

crow*  quill  pens,  a  rule  ^nd  coropaffes,  camels  hair  thing*  both  in  natnre  and  art.    Four  general  rules 

pencils,  and  Indian  ink  :  as  alfo  with  drawing-  Baay  here  be  laid  down :  i.  Never  to  be  in  a  hurry  j 

boazds  for  fixing  the  paper  upon,  fo  that  it  may  ^ut  to  make  himfelf  perfectly  mafter  of  one  figure 
sot  ihilt,  and  likewife  for  ftraining  it,  to  prevent  ^^or^  he  proceeds  to  another ;  the  advantage,  and 

tbe  colours,  when  laid  wet  upon  the  paper,  from  ^^^  neceffity,  of  this  will  appear  as  he  proceeds : 
oufisg  it  to  fwell  up  fo  as  to  be  uneven.    The  ^«  '^o  accuftom  himlHf  to  draw  all  his  figures  ve^ 

fimpleft  fort  is  made  of  a  deal  board,  made  exad«  ry  large,  which  is  the  only  way  of  acquiring  a  free 

ly  iquare,  with  a  ftrong  piece  acrofs  each  end  to  bold  manner  of  defignipg^    3.  To  pradife  draw. 

prevent  warping.    The  paper  may  be  fixed  down  i^S  till  he  has  gained  a  tolerable  contimand  of  his 

iipon  this  board  with  pins,  wafers,  or  fealing  wax,  pencil,  before  he  attempts  to  (hade  any  figure  or 

or  it  may  be  ftrained  with  pafte  or  glue  as  follows:  objed  of  any  kind  whatever :  And,    4.  Not  to  fi- 

liaring  wetted  the  paper  well  with  a  fponge,  lay  nifh  perfeAIy  at  firft  any  fingle  part,  but  to  iketch 

it  upon  the  board,  and  turning  ap  the  edges  about  out  fiiintly,  with  light  ftrokes  of  the  pencil,  the 

hlfaoinchi  run  a  little  good  pafte  or  glue  all  Hiape  and  proportion  of  the  whole  figure;  and 


nmod  00  the  under  fide,  and  prefs  the  paper  down 
upon  the  board  with  a  cloth,  then  fet  it  by  to  dry; 
the  paper»  which  had  expanded  and  bliftersd  up 
I  mnch  when  wet,,  will  contrad  in  drying,  while  the 
I  edges,  being  fired  immoveably«  will  ftrain  quite 
flat  and  tight,  and  will  be  muc|)  fitter  for  drawing 
upon  than  when  looib.     But  the  beft  drawing 


afterwards  to  corredt  it  where  it  is  amifs. 

Sect.  III.    0/  Drawing  Eves,  Ears,  Flow« 
•     ERs,  Fruits,  Birds,  Beasts,  &r. 

The  learner  may  begin  with  drawing  the  oilt^ 
lines  of  eyes,  ears,  nofes,'  &c.  as  in  Plate  CXI, 

__.   ^    He  may  next  proceed  with  flowers,  fruits,  birds, 

boards  are  made  with  a  frame  and  a  moveable  pan*  beaftsy  and  the  like ;  not  only  as  it  will  Be  a  more 
Del,  oppn  which  the  paper  is  fimply  put  wet,  and  pleafing,  employment,!bu|asitis  aneafiertaik,  that; 
then  forced  into  the  frame,  where  it  is  confined  the  drawing  of  hands  and  feet,  and  other  parts  of 
by  wedges  at  the  back.  This  ftrains  eqpally  well,  the  human  body,  which  require  not  onl^  more 
without  the  trouble  of  pafting,  fo  that  you  may  care,  but  greater  ei^dtnefsand  nicer  judgment.  Ve* 
dry  it  at  the  fire,  and  it  alfo  looks  much  better,  Vf  ^^^  inftnidions  are  requigte  upon  this  head ; 
Be  muft  accuftom  himfelf  to  hold  the  pencil  far-  the  beft  thing  the  learner  can  do  is,  to  frimifh  him-f 
ther  from  the  point  than  he  does  a  pen  in  writing;  felf  with  good  prints  or  drawings,  by  way  of  ex- 
which  will  give  him  a  belter  command  of  it,  and  amples,  and  with  great  care  and  exadtnefs  to  copy 
contribute  to  render  the  ftrokes  more  free  and  them.  If  it  is  the  figure  of  abeaftj  begin  with  the 
bold.  The  u&  of  the  pencil  is  to  draw  the  firft  forehead,  and  draw  the  nofe,  the  upper  and  un- 
oatlines  of  the  piece,  as  any  ftroke  that  is  amifs  der  jaw,  and  ftop  at  the  throat.  Then  gd  to  the 
nay  be  eafily  rubbed  out ;  and  when  he  has  made  top  of  the  head,:and  form  the  ears,  neck  and  back  i 
[he  (ketch  as  cprreA  as  he  can  with  the  pencil,  and  continue  the  line  til|  you  have  given  the  full 
be  may  then  draw  carefully  the  beft  outline  he  (bape  of  the  buttock.  Then  form  the  breaft,  and 
bat  sot,  with  his  crow  quill  pen  and  ink ;  after  mark  out  the  legs  and  feet,  and  all  the  fmallef 
which  he  may  diicharge  the  pencil  lines,  by  rub-  parts..  And  laftir,  when  the  learner  has  acquired 
bing  the  piece  gently  with  the  crumb  of  ftale  tome  proficiency  fn^the  art,  let  him  finiih  it  with 
bread  or  India  robber.  Theink  ufed  for  this  pur-  the  proper  ihadows.  See  Sedt  XII.  It  may  not  be 
pofe  ihottld  be  Indian  ink ;  which  is  much  fofter  amifs,  by  way  of  ornament,  to  give  a  fmall  (ketch 
than  the  comn|on,  and  does  not  run.  By  mixing  of  a  landfcape,  fuitable  to  the  country  of  the  beaft 
H  with  water,  it  may  be  made  to  any  degree  <rf  or  bird  drawn.  Of  thefe,  and  other  obieds,  the 
^gth|  and  ufed  in  a  pen  like  common  ink.  learner  will  find  ouiny  examples  among  the  platen 
Having  got  the  outline  clear,  his  next  work  is  to  in  this  work. 

?rby  wafliiog  jt  with  his  pendl  and  the  Indian  '  ^ 

»h.   As  to  his  nile  and  compalTes,  they  are  very  In  the  drawing  of  legs  and  arms,  the  learner 

*arely  to  be  ufed^  except  in  meafuring  the  pro-  will  have  veryHttlc  more  to  do,  than  to  copy  care-. 

portions  of  figures  after  h^  has  drawn  thepi  to  fully  the  e3^unples  given  in  Plau  CXU.  from  Se- 
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baftian  1e  Clerc^s  Drawing  Book.  But  the  xdions 
ai)d  poftures  of  the  hands  are  fo  many  and  various^ 
(hat  no  pertain  rules  can  be  given  for  drawing 
ihem,  that  will  univerfally  hold  good!  Yet  as  the 
hAids  and  feet  are  difficult  to  draw,  i^is  very  ne- 
Ipeffary  to  bf  (low  fome  time  and  pains  about  them 
jtarefully  imitating  their  various  poflures  yd  ac- 
tions, Ai  aa  not.  only  to  avoid  all  lamenefs  and  im< 


I    N    G.  Sect.V. 

Sect.  VI.   O/Dkawing  HuMam  Figueei. 


When  the  learner  is  toelrably  perfed  in  draw« 
ing  faces,  heads,  hands,  and  feet,  he  may  next 
attempt  to  draw  the  human  figure  at  foil  length. 
Ijct  him  fir$  ikctch  the  head ;  then  draw  a  perpcur 
dicular  line  from  the  bottom  of  the  head  j  timet 
its  length  ;  for  the  length  of  the  head  is  about  qne 


perfection,  but  alfo  to  give  them  lifeanc^  fpirit.  To    eighth  part  of  the  length  of  the  figure.    Thebeft 


jai  rive  at  this,  great  caje,  ftudy,  and  pradice,  are 
ivqailUc)  particularly  in  imitating  the  beft  prints 
pr  drawings  that  can  be  got  of  hands  and  feet,  ex- 
^:.;;j  «»s  of  which  are  given  in  Plate  CXII.  j  for^ 
as  10  the  mechanical  rules  of  drawing  them  by 
lines  and  meafures,  they  are  not  only  perplexed 
and  difficult,  but  alfo  contrdfry  to  the  pradice  of 
the  buft  mafters.  And  here  the  general  rule  above 
mentioned  muft  l^e  applied,  viz.  to  Iketch  out  faint- 
ly, with  light  ftrokes,  the  (hape  and  proportion 
^f  the  whole  hand,  with  the  aftion  and  turn  of 
It ;-  and  afler  confidering  whether  this  firft  iketch 
he  perfed,  and  altering  it  where  it  is  amifs,  to  pro- 
peed  to  the  bending  of  the  joints,  the  knuckles^ 
^e  vein*,  and  other  fmall  particulaiv,  which  when 
{:he  learner  has  got  the  whole  (hape  and  propor- 


proportioned  figures  of  the  ancients  are  j\  beads 
in  height.  If,  therefore,  the  figure  (tands  upright 
as/^.  A  Plate  CXIV.  draw  a  perpendicular  line 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  heel,  which  muft 
be  divided  into  two  equal  parts.  The  bottom  of 
the  belly  is  exaAly  the  centre.  Divide  the  lower 
p<irt  into  two  equal  parts  again,  the  middle  of 
vyhich  is  the  middle  of  the  knee. 

For  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  the  method 
muft  be  varied.  Take  off  with  the  compafles  tbc 
length  of  the  face  (which  is  3  parts  in  4  of  the 
length  of  the  head ;  from  the  throat  pit  to  the 
pit  of  the  ftomacU  is  one  face,  from  thence  tathe 
navel  is  another,  and  from  thence  to  the  lower 
rim  of  the  belly  is  a  third.  The  line  muft  be  di^ 
vided  into  j  equal  parts.    Againft  the  end  of  the 


tion  of  the  hand, or  foot,  will  not  only  be  more    firft  divifion,   place  the  breafts;   the    id  cotnei 

-.-r.i..  u...  ^iA f^i     J  .r       .•  down  to  the  navel^  the  3d  to  the  privities;  the 4th 

to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  :  the  5th  to  the  lov^er 
part  of  the  knee ;  the  6th  to  the  lower  pan  of 
the  calf;  and  the  ^th  to  the  bottom  of  the  hefl, 
the  heel  of  the  bearing  leg  being  always  exa^Iy 
under  the  pit  of  the  throat.  But  as  the  efiVnce 
of  all  drawing  confifts  in  making  at  firft  a  good 
(ketch,  the  learner  muft  in  thi«r  particular  be  veiy 
careful  and  accurate  ;  he  ought  to  draw  no  one 


f  aiily  but  alfo  more  perfe^ly  dcfigned, 

Sect.  V.    0/  Delineating  P.vcej^. 

.  The  head  is  ufually  divided  into  4  equal  parts, 
y'vz.  1.  From  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  top  of 
thr  forehead.  %.  Vrom  the  top  pf  the  forehead  to 
\he  eye  brows.  3.  Prom  the  eyebrows  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  nofe.  4.  From  thence  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chin.     But  this  proportion  is  pot  conftant ; 


ihofe  features  in  different  men  being  ohen  very  dif-    part  perfeft  or  exaA  till  he  fees  whether  the  whole 


fcrent  as  to  length  and  fnape.  In  a  well  propor- 
tioned face,  however,  they  are  nearly  right.  To 
flircift  the  learner,  therefore,  in  forming  a  perfect 
ta^v,  his  fira  bufmcfs  is  to  draw  nn  oval,  or  rather 
the  forji  of  an  jigg;  in  the  middle  of  which, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  draw  a  peipendicu- 
lar  line.  Through  the  middle  of  this  line  draw  a 
tiiameler  line,  diicdJy  acrofs  from  one  fide  to  the 
ibther  of  the  oval.  On  Ihefe  two  lines  all  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face  are  to  be  pUiced  as  follows  i  Di* 
yidv-  the  pbrpcndicular  'line  into  4  equal  parts : 
ihL  firft  muft  be  allotted  to  the  hair  ot  the  head  ; 
the  ad  is  ffom  the  top  of  the  foreliead  to  the  top 
of  the  Rore  between  the  eyt -brows  ;  the  3d  ia  from 
il.»  nee  to  the  botLgm  of.  the  nofe ;  and  the  4th 
includes  the  lips  and  chin.  The  dinmeter  Ime, 
©r  the  breadth  of  the  face,  is  always  fuppofed  to 
f)e  the  length  pf  five  eys  ;  it  muft  therefore  be  di- 


draught  be  good ;  and  when  he  has  altered  that 
to  his  mind,  he  may  then  finifh  one  part  after  as* 
other  as  exadtly  as  he  can. 

Some,  when  they  have  a  ftatue  to  copy,  begin 
with  the  head,  iVhich  ilTey  finiih,  and  then  pro- 
ceed in  the  (ame  manner  to  flie  other  parts  of  the 
)i>ody,  finifhing  as  they  go :  but  this  method  ge- 
nerally fucceeds  ill ;  f6r  if  they  make  the  head  in 
the  leaft  too  big  or  too  little,  theconfequence  isa 
difprpportion  between  all  the  parts  occafioned  by 
thffir  not  having  (ketched  the  whole  proportioo. 
ably  at  firjl.  Let  the  learner  remember,  there- 
fore, in  whatever  he  intends  to  draw,  firft  tolketcl 
its  feveral  parts,  meafuring  the  diftances  aod  pro- 
portions between  each  with  his  finger  or  pencil, 
without  iifing  thecompafl'es  5  and  then  judging  of 
them  bv  the  eye,  which  by  degrees  will  be  able 
to  jud>je  of  truth  and  proportion,  and  will  be- 


yid  d  into  5  ecjual  parts,  and  the  eye  placed  up-    come  his  beft  and  principal  guide.  Andlcthimob- 
on  it  fo  as  to  leave  exactly  the  length  of  one  eve    f(:rvc,  as   a  general  rule.  Always  to  begin  with 


feeiwixt  them.  This  is' to  be  undcritood  only 
of  a  full  front  face,  Phte  CXIII.  A.  B;  for  if  it 
turn  to  either  Ocje,  (be  diftances  are  to  be  lelFened 
on  that  fide  which  turns  from  yoq,  iefs  or  more 
m  pro;)ortlon  to  its  turninj?,  C,  D.  £,  F,  G,  H. 
The  top  of  tlje  esr  is  to  rife  parallel  to  the  eye- 

brows,  at  the  end  of  the  diameter  line  ;  and.  the    ^  - 

bottom  of  it  muft  be  equal  to  the  bottom  of  the    cafe,  pleafure,  or  certainty^ 
nofe.     The  noftrila  ought  not  to  come  out  farther        With  refpeft  to  the  order  and  m .^nner  of  r^ 
Jhan  the  cornt-r  of  the  eye  in  any  fiice  ;  and  the    ceeding  in  drawing  the  human  bo<«y,  he  n.«t'  ''^ 

"the  head;  and  then  th»>  fn'ouMerf  ''^    f 

-r 


the  right  fide  of  the  piece  he  is  copying  '4  fortbui 
he  will  always  have  what  he  has  done  before  kis 
eyes ;  and  the  reft  will  follow  more  naturally*  and 
with  greater  cafe  ;  whereas,  if  he  begin  with  the 
left  fide,  his  hand  and  arm  will  cover  what  hedcrt 
firft,  and  deprive  him  of  the  li  J^t  of  it ;  by  wh'ch 
means  he  will  not  be  able  to  piuceed  with  fo  iruch 


rniddle  of  the  mouth  muft  always  be  placed  on    (ketch  th< 

t^}'  ptipcndicular  line.  ♦  tvad  breadth  j  and  then  Ofaw  tiic  trun,: 
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SiCT.  IV.  D    R    A 

body,  be^nning  with  the  arm-pits  (leaving  the 
Anns  till  afterwards)*  and  fo  draw  dowp  to  the 
hips  on  both  (ides :  obferving  carefully  the  exad 
breadth  of  the  waift.  Let  him  then  draw  that  leg 
which  the  body  ftaods  upoot  and  afterwards  the 
Other  which  ftands  loofe :  then  the  arms,  and  laft 
of  all  the  hands.  He  muft  take  notice  of  all  the 
bowings  and  headings  that  are  in  the  body  ;  ma- 
king the  part  which  is  oppofite  to  that  which 
bends  correfpond  to  it  in  bending  with  it. 

Fof  inftance :  If  one  iide  of  the  body  bend  in, 
Ihe  other  niuft  ftand  out  anfwerable  to  it ;  if  the 
back  bend  in,  the  belly  muft  ftick  out;  if  the  knee 
bend  out,  the  ham  muft  fall  in ;  and  fo  of  any  o- 
ther  joint  of  the  body.  In  a  word,  he  muft  en- 
deavour to  form  all  the  parts  of  the  figure  with 
truth,  and  in  juft  proportion :  not  one  arm  or  one 
leg  bigger  or  left  than  the  other  ^  nor  broad  Her-^ 
culean  (hoolderS)  with  a  thin  and  flender  waift; 
nor  raw  and  bony  arms,  with  thick  and  gouty 
legs ;  but  let  there  be  a  kind  of  harmonious  agree- 
ment amoi^ft  the  members,  and  a  beautiful  fym-t 
metry  throughout  the  whole  figure. 

SiCT.  VII.  Of  the  PROPORTIONS  an4  Measures 
of  the  Human  Body. 

The  centre^  or  aiiddle  part,  between  the  two 


W  I  N   6.  .AH 

CKtremes  of  the  head  and  feet  of  a  new  bom  child 
is  in  the  navel,  but  that  of  an  adulc  is  in  the  o^ 
pubis;  and  the  pradice  of  dividing  the  meaJ 
Aires  of  children  into  4,  5,  or  6  parts,  whereof 
the  head  is  one,  is  made  Ofe  of  by  painters  and 
iculptors. 

A  child  of  two  years  old  has  about  5  heads  in  \ti 
whole  length,  but  one  of  four  or  five  years  old 
had  near  6 ;  abont  the  J5th  or  i6th  year,*  7  head^ 
are  the  proportion  or  meafure,  andnhe  centre  in^ 
clines  to  the  upper  p^  of  the  pubis.  Hence  it 
appears,  as  the.-growthof  the  body  ad^tinCes,  ther^ 
is  a  gradual  approach  to  the  proportion  of  aii 
adult  of  near  8  heads  in  the  whole  length,  of  which 
as  mentioned  above,  the  head  makes  one. 

Upon  thefe^principl^s,  the  following  Table  li 
con^uded,  exhibiting  the  proportions  of  th^  partsi 
of  a  ttiafi  and  a  woman,  as  they  were  fixed  by  the 
ancieats,  and  meafured  by  M.  Atjdran  from  the. 
Apollo  Pythius  {Plate  CXVO  in  the  garden  of 
the  Vatican  at  Rome*  and  the  Venus  Aphroditu^ 
{Plate  XCVIObelongmg  to  thfe  family  of  the  Me- 
dicis.  Suppdfing  the  figures  to  ftand  upright  and 
duly  poifed  on  both  legs,  the  whole  height  of  the 
former  is  divided  into  3x4  parts,  being  7  heads  5 
parts  and  6  minutes  ;  and  that  of  the  latter  intg) 
AX  partSy  being  7  heads  and  three  parts. 


Length  of  tbeH^kti  and  Trvnk  of  the  BoDT. 

inm  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin  4  parts,  of 
the  bottom  of  the  chin  to  the  top  of  the  fternum 
the  top  of  the  fternum  to  the  pit  of  the  ftomach 
*  th^  pit  of  th^  ftomach  to  the  navel        •        .        .        . 
the  navel  to  &e  pubis      -    •        .         .       •        •       . 


,APOtLo'.     f       Venus. 
Hds,  Pts.  Min.  \  Hds.  Pts.  Miri. 


0  o 

t  1 

S  10* 

1  10 


Length  of  the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body 


o       0 

X      i 

%      i 


LErfGTH  oftbt  LoWER'EtTEMI+IEi; 

rrom  the  pubis  to  the  fmall  of  the  thigh  abote  the  pateTT*  br  knee-j^n  J  4t        ^ 

the  fmall  of  the  thigh  to  the  joint  or  middle  of  the  knee       -  i     .  '9 

*  the  joint  6f  the  knee*  to  the  Imall  of  the  leg  above  the  ancle        i  i        ^ 

'  the  top  to  the  botom  of  the  ancle        ^        m       Ji,    '   i         J  to 

the  top  of  the  ancle  to  the  bbttom  of  the  heel        .        .        -  9 


Length  of  the  lo^^r  extremities 
Length  of  the  head  and  truifk,  as  aboVe 


TotHl  fengtfa  of  the  figures 


6 
6 
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Iength  hfti}e  toRB^RM  or  Upper  EjctremitiKs, 

From  the  top  of  the  (boulder  to  the  elbow        -       -        - 
the  elbow  to  the  hand     .    •^  -        .        i 
'  the  joint  of  the  harfd  to  the  foot  of  the  middle  finger 
ihk  root  t6  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger     -  -        - 

Length  of  th^  upjper  estremities 

Sreadlh  between'fhe  outcvard  angles  of  the  eyes    »      ^ 
'  of  the  file*  at  the  temples 
of  the  v^-per  part  of  the  neck  ... 

over  the  ihoulders        v 

of  the  body  below  tha  arm-pits 
betv^een  the  nipples         -         ,     -     .i 
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JBreadth  from  the  bottom  of  the  chin  to  the  horizontal  line  of  the  nipples 
of  the  body  at  the  fmall  Of  the  waift  •  ^  . 

OTcr  the  loins  or  os  iliuifil  -  -    .  • 

over  the  haunches  or  tops  of  the  thigh  bones  ..  »  - 

of  the  thigh  at  the  top  >  .  # 

of  the  thigh  below  the  middle  •  •  • 

of  the  thigh  above  the  knee  •  «  • 

of  the  leg  bek|w  the  kntc  .  -  - 

at  the  calf  of  the  leg  *  f  -  - 

belBw  the  calf 

above  the  ankle  .44* 

of  the  ankle  -  -  « 

below  the  ai)kle  -  .  *  * 

middle  of  the  foot  *    '  •  -       .  4 

s^.theroot  of  ihetoes  -       ,        - 

of  the  arm  over  the  biceps  rouTcle    *  •  -  • 

ofthe  arm  above  the  elbow  •  .  »  « 

of  the  arm  below  the  elbow  over  the  long  ftrpinator 
at  the  wrift  •  -  «•.  • 

of  the  hand  over  the  (\r^  joint  of  the  thumb  ^  *    / 

ofthe  hand  over  the  roots  of  the  fingers  ^ 

Bftsadth  over  the  heads  of  the  fcapulae  or  fhoulder  blades 

Length  of  both  arms  and  hands,  each  of  the  Apollo's  being  ah.  ap.  ikm.  > 

and  of  the  Venus's  jh*  ip,  jm.  y 

i 
iSreadth  betwixt  the  tips  of  the  middle  fingers  of  each  baakd,  when  the  arms  > 

are  ftretched  out  horizontally  5 

5  r  D  K  V  <  B  t*', 

l«eogth  ftom  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  fhoulder  .  ^  4 

from  the  top  of  the  fhoulder  to  th^  loins  above  the  hip 
from  the  loins  to  the  lower  part  of  the  hip 
•  from  the  hip  to  the  fide  of  the.  knee»  oppofite  to  the  top  ^  tht  patella 
ttom  the  fide  of  the  knee  to  the  bottom  of  the  heel 

Length  of  Ibe  figmres  ^    . .        ^ 

.  ,  S^D£  View. 

^lucknefii  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part  of  the  fkuU  •^  ^ 

from  the  wing  of  the  nofe  to  the  tip  of  the  eaor  ^  ?* 

of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  .  -  <• 

from  the  breaft  to  the^back  over  the  nipples  •  •  g 

from  the  belly  to  the  fmall  of  the  l>ack  ^  ^  • 

from  the  belly  above  the  navel  to  the  back. of  the  loins 
from  the  bottom  of  the  belly  to  the  round  of  the  hip  -»  i 

from  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  bottom  of  the  hip 
of  the  thigh  at  the  middle 

of  the  thigh  above  the  knee  •  «  .  - 

at  the  middle  of  the  knee  below  the  patella  '^ 

c^  the  leg  below  the  knee  •  .  .  .  - 

of  the  1^  at  the  calf  .... 

of  the  leg  at  the  ankTe  - 

ofthefbotatthethickeftpart  ,.  .  •  • 

length  of  the  foot  -  .  .  -  t 

from  the  fore  part  of  the  bend  of  the  foot  tathe  tower  and  back  part  1 
ofthe  heel  -  -    -  -   ,  •         j 

ofthe  arm  over  the  bleeps  *  •  «/ 

over  the  elbow  •  •  *       .        • 

below  the  elbow  •  .  - 

atthewrift  '^  «  • 

below  the  joint,  of  the  wrift 
of  the  hand  at  the  roots  of  the  fingers  •  " 

at  the  roots  of  the  nails 
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D   ft   A  W  I  «   d. 


Tfaeothef  oioft  admired  antique  fl  allies  differ 
a  little  from  tbefe  proportioDS,  the  Laocooo  noea- 
fiiriog  7fa»  2p.  3m.  the  Hercules  7h;  jp.  7m.  the 
PytaiBUs  7h.  sp.  the  Antinoos  7h.  ap.  the  Ore* 
cian  ihepherdefs  7h.  3p.  6m.  and  the  MirmiUo  8h. 


Ait 


left  fide:  Then  let  his  fight  leg  be  placed  fo  ai 
to  receive  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  and  the 
left  loofelf  touching  the  ground  with  its  toes. 
Here  the  external  mufcles  of  the  right  leg  ought 
to  be  expieffed  very  ftroog ;  but  thofe  of  ,the  left 


cian  mepoeraeis  ivu  3p.  om.  ana  ine  jrairniiHo  on.    10  oc  cxpiciicu  vciy  mwug ,  i#ui  w^x^  w  ^ure  itt*. 
But  an  their  other  proportions  are  allowed  to  be   fcarcely  appearbg  more  than  if  k  were  m  fome 


hahnonious  and  agreeable  to  the  charaders  of  the 
l^rrs  they  reprdent. 

The  moll  remarkable  differences  of  the  propor- 
tions of  a  noan  and  of  a  womaH-to-^be  obierved 
(inom  the  Table  are :  Firft^^he  Oioulders  of  a  maa 
fie  broader,  meafuring  two  heads;  and  the  hatm* 
cbes  narrower,  mt^furing  ib.  ip«  5m.  whereaa 
the  flioulders  of  a  woman  meafure  only  ih.  3p. 
In.  and  the  haunches  meafure  ih.  ip.  3m.  The 
ftemum  or  breaft  bone  of  a  man  is  longer^  Aiea* 
fining  3p.  8m.  and  the  ftemum  of  the  woihan  on- 
ly 3p.  3m.  On  the  contrary,  the  pelvis  of  a 
man  is  ieis»  meaAiring  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom oily  4p.  #herea»  the  pelvia  of  a  woman  mea- 


fedentary  poftufe,  except  in  the  prefent  cafe.  The' 
foot  being  extended^  the  mufcles  which  compo& 
the  calf  of  the  leg  are  in  adion  and  appear' very 
ftrong ;  though  it  is  not  meant  that  b//  the  mu& 
cles  of  the  right  leg,  which  fupportS  the  weight 
of  the  body,  ought  ta  be  exprefled  very  ftrong. 
or  equally  (welled,  but  thofe  mod  tumrfied  whicK 
are  diiefly  concerned  in  the  action  or  pofturethat 
the  leg  is  then  in.  For  example,  if  the  leg  or  ti- 
bia is  extended,  than  the  extending  muicles  placed 
on  the  thigh  are  moft  Cwelled :  but  if  it  ts  bended, 
then  the  bending  mufcles  and  their  tendons  ap- 
pear moft. 

The  like  may  be  obferved*  of  the  whole  body 
in  ^general  when  it  is  put  into  vigorous  adtioo^ 


fines  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  41^ '3m. 
It  is  a  leadti^  principle,  in  which  every  perfon    The  Laocoon  in  the  Vatican  garden  at  Rome 

eoavaimt  io  defigning  has  agreed,  that  without   ftimifhes  an  example  of  this  mafcuTar  appearance 

through  the  whole;  but  in  the  Antinous,  Apol- 
lo^ and  other  figures  of  the  ancientSi  in  the  Vati- 
can and  other  places,  in  poftures  where  no  con-- 
fiderable  adions  are  defigned,  we  fee  their  mu£^ 
cles  exprefled  but  faintly,  or  fcarcely  appearing. 
The  clavicles  or  collar  bones,  and  mufcles  in 
general,  do  not  appear  in  women  as  in  men;  no^' 


Bgnmg 
a  perfed  kiiowledge  of  the  proportions,  nothing 
can  be  produced  but  monftrous  and  extravagant 
igiire  s ;  and  it  is  alfo  univerfally  admitted,  that 
the  aadent  Greek  and  Roman  fculptors  attained 
the  bigheft  fuccefs  it  producing  the  moft  perfeA 
Bodels.  ^ 
The  greateft  moderti  artifts,  irbo  have  examined 


tfadr  figures  with  attention,  adtoit,  that  feveral  of  will  any  adion  in  which  a  woman  ufes  her  ut- 
the  ancient  fculptors  in  ftrnie  degree  have  excelled  moft  ftrength,  occafion  fuch  fwellmp  or  rifings  o( 
nstore^  they  never  baring  found  any  man  foperfea  themufelesto  appear  as  they  do  m  men.  The 
itf  an  his  parts  as  Home  of  their  figufes  a^.  Their  great  quantity  of  fat  placed  under  the  fkin  of  wo*' 
eppoitunitfes  mdeed  were  great ;  Xkeece  abound-*   men  fo  clothes  their  mufcles,  as  to  prevent  any 


ed  with  beauties  (  and  Rome  being  miftrefs  of  the 
worid*  every  thing  that  was  curious  and-beauti- 
fiU  was  brought  to  it  from  all  parts.  Their  mo- 
tives wefe  ano  powerful ;  religion*  glory,  and  in- 
trteft.  They  confidered  it  as  a  kind  or  religious 
^■^orihip,  to  give  the  figures  of  their  gods  (6  mtieh 


fuch  appearances. 

SacT.  l^    Of  the  Erp^CTi  of  Ute  exextioii  nf^ 

/i&r  Muscles. 

The  moft  obvious  eftedb  of  the  exertion  of 
fhofe  mufcles,  which  chiefly  demand  the  atteo- 


Bobleneft  aad  bean<y,  as  to  be  able  to  attract  the  tion  of  a  piatnter,  are  tfie  following  i 


love  aad  veneration  of  the  people.  Their  own 
^ory  was  alio  concerned*  particular  bonoUlrs  be- 
ng  beftowed  on  thole  who  fuieceeded ;  and  for 
thrir  fortune  they  had  no  further  care  to  take* 
when  they  oqoe  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
merit. 


If  either  of  the. mastoid  muscles  {Piatt 
CXVll.  X.  xO  adt,  the  head  is  turned  to  the  con- 
trary, fide,  and  the  mufcle  which  performs  that 
action  appears  very  plain  under  the  ikin. 

If  the  arms  are  lifted  up,  the  lyfiLTOior  ffus- 
Cles  placed  on  theihoulders*  which  perform  that 

Sirr  vm     o/fA^llTTiTuhsa  «/  tA^  »nMAii    *^'^°»  ^^*  *"**  ^^^^  ***?  extremities  of  the 
WCT.  VIIL    Of  tbt  ^TTiTUDBS  of  tbt  HuMAM   |-pi„e,  ^f  the  AouldeT-bladet iPlate  CXVIII.  3. 3.) 

^  called  the  tops  of  the  flioulders,  appear  indented 

K  we  are  to  repreleM  a  ftrong  peribi^,  fuch  at  or  hollow.    The  ftioulder  blades  following  the  e« . 

Hercules  or  Samton*  in  aftate  oiF  rigorous  adiou^  levationr  of  the  anns,^  their  bafes  (4.  4.)  incline 

we  maft  pay  particular  attention  to  the  parts  or  at  that  time  obliquely  dowfiward.    If  the  arms 

fabsprineipafly  exerted  in  that  adtion.    If  the  fi*'  are  drawn  down,  put  forwards,  or  pulled  back* 

gore  iaftaading,  the  foot  muft  be  placed  in  aright  wards*  the  fhoulder-blades  nece/Tarily  vary  their 

Kne,  or  perpendicular  to  the  trunk  or  bulk  of  the  pofitions  accordingly.     All  thefe  particuiara  aro 

body,  where  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  placed  to  be  Jeamed  by  confulting  the  life  only :  when 

m  mqjMnio,    I'his  centre  is  determined  by  the  being  well  acquainted  with  what  then  appears  ia 

bed;  or*  if  the  figure  is  upon  tiptoes*  then  the  every  adion*  the  artift  will  be  able  to  form  an  a-. 

ballof  the  great  toe  is  in  the  centre.  The  mufcles  dequate   idea  hpw  it  ought  tor  be  exprefled. 

of  the  leg  whkh  fuppdits  the  body  ought  to  be  Thefe  drcuibftances  are  little  known ;  and  hence 

Iwelled*  and  their  tendons  drawn  more  to  an  ex-  too  feklom  attended  to  in  defigning. 

"tenfion  than  thofe  of  the  other  leg*  which  is  only  When  the  cubitus  or  fore  acm  is  bended*  the  . 

jplaced  fo  as  to  receive  the  weight  of  the  body  to-  Bict^s  {Plau  CXVII.  5.  5.)  has  its  belly  very 

wards  that  way  to  which  the  aUSioh  inclines  it.  much  raifed,  aff  appears  in  the  left  arm.  .  Thc- 

For  example  foppofe  Hercules  with  a  club  like  may  be  obfcrved  of  the  Tatc£9s  {Plat& 

inking  at  asy  thing  before  Bim  towards  the  .                                              CXVIIK 
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CXVIIT.  6.  60  when  the  arm  is  extended,  as  ob- 
UTved  in  the  right  arm. 

The  ftraight  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  {Plate 
CXVU.  7.  7.)  appear  very  ftrong  when  rifing  from 
a  decumbent  pofture.  Thofe  parts  of  the  great 
sE&RATua^  mufcle  (8.  8.)  which  are  received  in 
the  beginnings  of  the  oblique  defcending  mufcle 
immediately  below,  are  very  much  fwelled  when 
the  ihoulder  on  the  fame  fide  is  brought  forwards; 
the  f&rratuB  mufcle  then  being  in  adion  in  draw- 
ing the  fcapula  forwards. 

The  long  extending  mufcles  of  the  trunk  (Plate 
CXVIII.  9.  9.)  adt  alternately  in  walking :  If  the 
right  leg  bears  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the 
left  is  in  tranflation  as  on  tiptoe,  the  lad  mention- 
ed mufcles  of  the  back  on  the  left  fide  may  be 
obferved  to  be  tumified  on  the  other  fide  about 
the  region  of  the  loins,  and  fo  on  the  other  fide. 

The  TROCHANTERS,  or outward  and  uppermoft. 
heads  of  the  thigh  bones,  (Plate  CXVIII.  10. 10.) 
vary  in  their  poStions  in  fuch  a  manner  at  no  pre- 
cife  obfervations  can 'explain  their  feveral  appear- 
ances; but  the  ftudy  after  the  life  ought  to  be 
carefully  attended  to.  If  the  thigh  is  extended, 
as  when  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  refts  on 
that  fide,  the  gluteus  or  buttock  mufcle  (11.  xi.) 
ihakes  a  very  different  appearance  from  what  i^  of- 
fers at  another  time ;  but  if  the  thigh  is  drawn 
backwards,  that  mufcle  appears  ftill  more  and 
ihore  tumified. 

When  the  whole  leg  is  drawn  upwards  for- 
wards, and  at  the  fame  time  the  foot  is  inclined 
inwards,  the  upper  part  of  the  fartorius  mufcle. 
(Plate  CXVII.  i%4  X2.)  appears  rifing  very  firong; 
in  other  pofitions  of  the  thigh,  that  mufcle  makes 
a  furrowing  appearance  in  its  whole  progrefs. 

If  a  man  is  upon  tiptoe,  the  extending  mufcles 
df  the  leg  placed  on  the  fore-part  0f  the  thigh 
(Plate  CXVII.  13.  13-  13.)  and  thofe  of  the  foot 
that  compofes  the  calf  of  the  leg  (Piatt  CXVIII. 
14.  14.},  appear  very  ftrong,  and  the  long  ?£- 
RON^us  (Plate  CXVII.  15.)  makes  a  confiderable 
indentation  or  furrowing  at  that  time  in  its  pro- 
grefs on  the  outfide  of  the  leg.  Many  other  re- 
triarks  might  be  made;  on  this  fubjedt ;  bu£  a  due 
attention  to  nature  will  tender  them  unnecefiaiy. 

Sacr.  JL    Of  the  effects  of  the  Passions  in 

GEHSRAL. 

When  the  fludent  of  drawing  has  made  bimfelf 
acquainted  with  the  various  attitudes  aiul  mufcu- 
« lar  exertions  of  the  human,  body,  it  will  be  pro- 
per for  him  next  to  (ludy  the  efibAs  of  the  paf- 
fions  upon  the  limbs  and  features.  The  paffions, 
(ays  M.  Le  Brun,  are  motions  of  the  foul,  either 
upon  her  purfuing  what  fhe  judged  to  be  for  her 
good,  or  fhunning  what  Ihe  thinks  hurtful  to  heri 
and  commonly,  whatever  caufes  emotion  of  p;^(t 
lion  in  the  foul,  creates  alfo  fome  a^ion  in  the  bo- 
dy. It  is  therefore  neceifary  for  a  painter  to  know 
which  are  the  different  anions  in  the  body  that 
exprcfs  the  feveral  paflions  of  the  foul,  and  ho\r 
to  delineate  them. 

M.  Lb  BfluN  has  been  extremely  happy  in  ex- 
prcfiing  many  of  the  pafilons*  and  the  learner 
cannot  ftudy  any  jlhing  better  than  the  examples 
which  he  has  left  us  of  them ;  and  of  which  we 
have^given  a  copy  iu  Platei  CXIX.  and  CXX. 


Sect.  %. 


However,  as  M.  Db  Pilbs  juftly  obiirrves,  it  ii 
abfurd  as  well  as  impoffible,  to  pretend  to  give 
fuch  particular  demonftratioos  of  them,  as  to  fix 
their  exprefiTion  to  certain  ftrokes,  which  thepain- 
ter  ftiould  be  obliged  to  make  ufe  of,  as  efiential 
and  invariable  rules.  This,  fays  he,  woald  be  de* 
priving  the  art  of  that  excellent  variety  of  expret 
fion,  which  has  no  other  principle  than  divnfity 
of  imagination,  the  number  of  which  is  infinite. 
The  fame  paflion  may  be  finely  expreffed  fevenl 
ways,  each  yielding  more  or  lefs  pleafure  in  pnv 
portion  to  the  painter's  underftanding  and  the 
fpeftator's  difcemment! 

l^hough  every  part  of  the  fece  contributes  to^ 
wards  expreffing  the  ientiments  of  the  heart,  yet 
the  eye-»brow,  according  to  M.  Le  Brun,  is  the 
principal  feat  of  expreOion,  and  where  the  paf^ 
fions  belt  make  themfelves  known.  It  is  certain, 
fays  he,  that  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  by  its  fire  and 
motion,  very  well  (hews  the  agitation  of  the  foul, 
but  then  it  does  not  exprefs  the  kind  or  nature  of 
fuch  an  agitation;  whereas  the  motion  of  the 
eye  brow  differs  according  as  the  paffions  change 
their  nature.  To  exprefs  a  fimple  pnffion,  tbe 
motion  is  fimple  \  to  exprefs  a  mixed  pafiiaB, 
the  motion  is  compound:  if  the  pafiion  be  gentle,! 
the  (notion  is  gentle  9  jftid  if  it  be  violenti  the  mo* 
tioB  i*  fo  too.  ^  J        .       . 

Wi^  may  obferve  farther,  fays  ne,  that  there  aw 
two'  kinds  of  elevation  in  the  eye^brows :  One,  in 
whrcKthe  eye  brows  rife  up  in  the  middle ;  tbise^ 
lemtion  expreffes  agreeable  fenfations,  and  it  is 
to  be  obferved  that  then  the  mouth  rifes  at  tbe 
comers :  The  other,  in  which  the  eye-brows  rife 
up  at  the  ends»  and  fall  in  the  middle ;  this  mo- 
tion denotes  bodily  pain,  and  then  the  mouth  fallf 
at  the  comers.  In  laughter^  all  the  parts  agree; 
for  tbe  eye-browsi  which  fall  toward' the  middle 
of -the  fore^head,  make  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  and 
the  eyes,  follow  the  fame  naotion.  In  weeping, 
the  motions  are  compound  and  contrary  \  (or  the 
eye-brows  fa\\  toward  the  nofe  and  over  the  eyei, 
and  the  mouth  rifes  that  way.  It  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved alib,  ihat  the  mouth  is  the  fmrt  of  the  face, 
which  more  particularly  expreffes  the  emotions  of 
the  heart  i  for  when  the  heart  connplains,  tbe 
mouth  falls  at  the  comers ;  when  it  is  at  eaie,  tbe 
comers  of  the  mouth  are  elevated,  and  when  it 
has  an  averfion,  the  mouth  ihoots  forward,  ami 
rHes  in  the  middle. 

"  The  head  (fays  !rf.  Db  PiLts)  contribntrt 
more  to  the  expreflion  of  the  paffions  than  all  tbe 
other  parts  of  the  body  put  together,  Thofe  k* 
parately  can  only  ihow  fome  few  paffiont,  but  tbe 
head  expreiTes  them  all.  Some,  however,  are 
more  peculiarly  exprefled  by  it  than  others;  hu- 
mility, by  hanging  it  dowt\ ;  arrogance,  by  lifting 
it  up ;  languiihniient^  by  inclining  it  on  one  fide ; 
and  obfiinacy,  when  with  a  fiill  and  refolute  air 
it  ftanOB  upright,  fixed,  and  fliff  between  the  two 
(houlders.  The  head  alfp  heft  (hows  our  fuppli- 
cations,  threats,  mildnefsj  pride,  love,  hatred^ 
joy,  and  grief.  The  whole  face,  and  every  fea- 
ture, contributes  fomething:  efpecially  the  eyes; 
which,  as  Cicero  fays,  are  the  windows  of  the  lonh 
The  pafiions  they  more  partictilarly  difcovcr  arc#  • 
pleafure,  languiibing,  fcom,  teverity,  miidnefe, 
admiration,  and  anger ;  to  which  one  might  add 
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joyand  grief,  if  they  did  not  procfeed  idore  par- 
ticularly from  the  eye-brows  and  mouth ;  but 
when  thofe  two  paflions  fall  in  a!fo  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eyes,  the  harmony  wfll  be  wonderful. 
••  But  though  the  palTions  of  the  foul  are  moll 
vifible  in  the  lines  and  features  of  the  face,  they 
often  require  the  affiftance  alfo  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Without  the  hands,  for  inftance, 
ail  adion  is  weak  and  imperted ;  their  motions, 
which  are  alraoft  infinite,  crcnte  numberlefs  ex- 
preflGons :  k  is  by  them  that  we  lir/irff  ixfpf^  fro* 
mife^  calU  fend  bhck  s  they  are  the  inftruments  of 
ibrrateningf  prayer^  horror ^  and  prai/e:  by  them 
we  appro*vey  conJemrii  refufef  oJntitf  /tar,  ajk ; 
exprefs  wirjojf  and  j^riffy  our  douhts,  re^reti^  ptiin^ 
and  admiration.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  faid,  as 
they  are  the  langdage  of  the  dumb,  that  they  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  (peak  a  language  common 
to  all  nations,  which  is  the  language  of  painting. 
But  to  fay  Kow  thefe  parts  nauft  be  difpofed  for 
exprelling  the  various  pafiions,  is  impofHble,  nor 
can  any  ^njuSt  rules  be  given  for  it,  both  becaufe 
the  talk  would  be  infinite,  and  becaufe  every  one 
mull  be  guided  In  this  by  his  own  gcnitis  and  the 
particular  turn  of  his  own  ftudies. 

Sect.  IX.    0/ /A^  PARTici^LAt  effects  of  the 

DIFFERENT  PASSIONS  on  the  F£ATUKXS. 

Notwithftandin^  the  juftice  of  the  prcxieding 
oblervations  of  M.  De  Piles,  yet  M.  Le  Brun, 
has  given  fuch  an  accurate  dcl'cription  of  the  par 
ttcular  effe<a8  of  the  pallTons  on  the  human  tea 


'AT9 


veneration,  only  confidered  in  a  different  manner, 
its  motions  are  not  the  f  ime ;  the  head  inclines  to 
the  left  fide ;  the  eye-balls  and  eye-brows  rife  dJC 
redtly  up ;  the  mouth  half  opens,  and  the  two 
comers  are  alfo  a  'ittle  turned  up :  the  other  parta 
remain  in  their  natural  ftate. 

6*  The  paflion  of  desii^e  brings  the  eye- brows 
clofe  together  and  forwards  t(;ward  the  eyes,  which 
are  more  open  than  ordinary;  the  eye-ball  is  in- 
flamed, and  places  itfelf  iq  the  middle  of  the  eye  \ 
the  noftrils  rife  up,  and  are  contraded  towards 
the  eyes  ;  the  mouth  opens,  and  the  fpirits  being 
in  motion  give  a  lively  glowing  colour. 

7.  Very  iitile  alteration  is  remarked  in  the  face 
of  thofe  that  feel  within  themfelves  the  fw(\  *  efs 
of  JOY,  or  JOY  with  tranguillity.  The  loce- 
head  ib  fereue :  the  eye-brow  without  motion,  ele- 
vated in  the  middJe;  the  eye  pretty  open  and 
with  a  laughing  air;  theeycbill  lively  and  fhining; 
the  corners  of  the  moutn  turn  up  a  little  v  the 
complexion  is  lively  5  the  cheeks  and  lips  are  red. 

8,  Laughter,  which  is  produced  by  joy  mix- 
ed with  furprife,  makes  the  eye-brows  rife  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  eye,  and  bend  towards 
the  fides  of  the  nofe ;  the  ey^-S  are  almoft  {hut, 
and  fometimcs  appear  wet,  or  flied  tears,  which 
make  no  alteration  in  the  face;  the  mouth  half  o- 
pens,  (hews  the-teeth  ;  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
drawn  back,  caufe  a  wrinkle  in  the  cheeks,  which 
appear  fo  Twel led  as  to  hide  the  eyes  in  fome  mea- 
fure ;  the  noftrils  are  open,  and  all  the  face  is  of 
a  red  colour. 


tures,  as  mull  be  of  eflential  fervite  to  all  who  %    9  Acute  pais  makes  the  eye-brows  approach 


wilh  to  acquire  a  proficiency  in  this  elegant  art. 
We  therefore  fubjoin  it,  not  only  as  an  illuftra- 
tioTi  of  his  drawings,  i copied  in  Piute j  CXIX.  and 
CXX.)  but  ad  containing  a  fet  of  general  rules  to 
the  learner  for  depi<Sing  the  various  paflions  of 
human  natufe. 

I.  The  eff^s  of  attention  are  to  make  the 
eye-brows  fink  and  approach  the  fides  of  the  nofe ; 
to  turn  the  eye-balls  towards  the  objedf  that  caufes 
it;  to  open  the  mouth,  and  efpecially  the  upper 
part ;  to  decline  the  head  a  little,  and  fix  it  with- 
out any  other  remarkable  alteration. 

%,  Admiration  caufes  but  little  agitation  in 
the  mind,  and  therefore  alters  but  very  little  the 
parts  of  tht  face ;  neverthelefs  the  eye-brow  rifcs; 
the  eye  opens  a  little  more  than  ordinary;  the  eye- 
ball placed  equally  between  the  eye-lids  appears 
fixed  on  the  obje^ ;  the  mouth  half  opens,  and 
makes  no  fenfible  alteration  in  the  cheeks. 

3.  The  motions  that  accompany  admiration 
with  astonishment  are  hardly  different  from 
•thofe  of  fimpie  admiration,  only  they  are  more 
lively  aiKl  ftronger  marked ;  the  eye-brows  more 
elevated ;  the  eyes  more  open ;  the  eye-ball  fur- 
tbT  from  the  lower  eye-lid,  and  more  fteadily 
fix«>d :  Thf  mouth  is  more  open,  and  All  the  parts 
in  a  much  fironger  emotion. 

4*  Admiration  begets  efieem,  and  this  produces 
vEsFRATioM,  which,  whcu  it  has  for  its  object 
ibm^thing  divine  or  beyond  bur  comprehenfion, 
tnikei  the  filce  decline,  and  the  eye-brows  bend 
down;  the  eyes  are  almoft  Ihut  artd  fixed :  the 
knouth  18  fliut.    Thefe  motions  are  gentle,  and 


18 

produce  btit  little  alteratidhs  in  the  other  parts. 

J.  Although  RArxyi^E  hastheCuae  cbjedt  as    eye-brows>  the  eyes^  the  nofe, ^^^^heeks. 

'        '       *       *  '  o    13.  The 


one  another,  and  rife  towards  the  middle;  the 
eye-ball  is  hid  under  the  eye-brows;  the  nof- 
trils rife  .md  make  a  wrinkle  in  the  cheeks ;  the 
mouth  half  opens,  and  draws  back  :  all  the  parts 
of  the  face  arc  agitated  in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence, of  the  pain. 

xo.  Simple  bodily  pain  produces  propor- 
tionally the  fame  motions  as  the  lafi,  but  not  fo 
ftrong  :  The  eye-brow«  do  not  approach  and  rife 
fo  much  ;  the  eye-ball  appears  fixed  on  fome  oh- 
jed ;  the  noftrils  rife,  but  the  wrinkles  in  the 
checks  are  lefs  perceivable ;  the  \\\i&  are  further 
afundcr  towards  the  middle,  and  the  mouth  is 
half  open. 

II.  The  dcjcAion  that  is  produced  by  sadnkss 
makes  the  eye-brows  rife  towards  the  middle  of 
the  forehead  more  than  towards  the  cheeks  ;  the 
e^'e-ball  appears  full  of  perturbalJon ;  the  white  of 
the  eye  is  yellow ;  the  eye-lids  are  drawn  down» 
and  a  litrle  fwelled  ;  all  about  the  eyes  is  livid  ; 
the  Roflrils  are  drawn  downward ;  the  mouth  is 
half  open,  and  the  corners  are  drawn  down  ;  the 
head  carelefsly  leaning  on  one  of  the  fhoulders : 
the  face  of  a  lead  colour ;  the  lips  pale. 

II.  The  alterations  that  weeping  occafionsi 
are  ftrongly  marked :  the  eye-brows  fink  down 
towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead  ;  the  eyes  are 
almoft  clofed,  wet,  and  drawn  down  towards 
{he  cheeky;  the  noltrils  fwelled  ;  the  mufcles  and 
veins  of  the  forehead  appear ;  the  mouth  is  ftiut, 
and  the  fides  of  it  are  drawn  down,  making  wrink- 
les on  the  cheeks ;  the  under  lip  pulhed  out  prcf- 
fes  the  upper  one :  all  the  face  is  wrinkled  and 
contrafted  ;  its  colour  is  red,  efpecially  about  the 


^So  DRAW 

13.  The  liTely  attention  to  the  mlsfortuoes  of 
another,  which  is  called  compassion,  caufes  the 
eyc-brow8  to  Ijlnk  towards  the  middle  of  the 
forehead ;  the  eye-ball  to  be  fixed  upon  the  ob- 
jeft ;  the  fides  ot  the  noftrilsnext  the  nofe  to  be 
a'  little  elevated,  making  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks ; 
the  mouth  to  be  open  ;  the  upper  lip  to  be  lifted 
pp  and  thruit  forwards ;  the  mufcles  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  face  finking  down  and  turning  to- 
wards the  objedt  which  excites  the  palfion. 

14.  The  motions  of  scorn  are  lively  and  ftrong : 
The  forehead  is  wnnkled  5  tl^e  eye-brqw  is  knit ; 
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19.  As  DBSPAia  18  extreme,  its  motioos  are  fo 
likewife ;  the  fore-head  wrinkles  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom ;  the  eye-brows  bend  down  over  the 
eyes,  and  prefs  one  another  on  the  fides  of  the 
nofe ;  the  eye  feems  to  be  on  fire,  and  full  of 
blood ;  the  eye-ball  is  difturbed,  .hid  under  the 
eye-brow,  fparkling  and  unfilled ;  the  eye-lid  ii 
fwelkd  and  livid ;  the  noftrils  are  large,  open,  and 
lifted  dp ;  the  en4  of  the  nofe  finks  down ;  the 
mulcles,  tendons,  and  veins  are  fwelled  and  ftretch- 
ed ;  the  upper  'part  of  the  cheeks  is  large,  mark* 
ed,  and  narrow  towards  the  jaw ;  the  mouth 


the  fide  of  it  next  jthe  nore  finks  down,  and  the    drawn  backwards  is  more  op^  at  the  fides  than 


other  fide  rifes  v^ry  much  v  the  eye  is  very  open, 
and  the  eye-ball  is  ih  themiddle;  the  noftrils  rife,  and 
draw  towards  the  eyes,  and  makes  wrinkles  in  the 
cheeks:  the  mouth  inuts,  its  fides  finking  down,  and 
the  under  lip  is  puOied  out  beyond  the  upper  one. 
15.  An  objed  defpift:d  fom'etimes  caufes  hor- 
ror, and  then  the  eye-brow  knits,  and  finks  a 
great  deal  more.  The  eye-ball,  placed  at  the  bolr 
torn  of  the  eye,  is  half  covered  oy  the  lower  eye- 
lid ;  the  i^outh  is  half  open^  but  clofer  in  the 

middle  than  the  fides,  which  being  drawn  back;  which  gives  an  appearance  of  fubftance,  fliape, 
makes  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks;  the  face  grows  diftancje,  and  diftin^ion,  to  whatever  bcxlies  he 
pale,  and  the  eyes  become  livid ;  the  mufcles  and    endeavou^^f-tp  represent,  whether  animate  or  10- 


in  the  middle ;  the  lower  lip  is  large  and  turned 
out ;  the  perfons  gnafli  their  teeth  ;  they  foam ; 
they  bite  their  lips,  which  are  pale  ;  as  is  the  reft 
of  the  face;  the  haur  is  ftrait  and  ftands  on  end. 

SgpT-  XII.     0/  the  DisTRiBUTiOM  9f  Light 
and  Shade. 

After  the  learner  has  made  himfelf  in  fome  mea- 
fure  perfect  in  drawing  outlines,  his  oeit  endea- 
vour mufl.  be  to  (hade  them  properly.    It  is  this 


the  veins  are  marked. 

i6»  The  violence  of  terror,  or  fright,  al- 
ters all  the  parts  of  the  face ;  the  eye-bow  rifes 
in  the  middle ;  its  raufoUJs'are  marked,  fwelled, 
preffed  one^  againft  the  other,  and  funk  towards 
the  nofe,  which  draws  uj^  as  well  as  the  nofirils ; 
the  eyes  are  very  open  j?  the.  upper  eye-lid  is  hid 
ttnder  the  eye-brow  ;  tbe  ivhi^e  of  the  eye  is  en- 
compafTed  with  red ;  the  ieye-ball  fixes  toward 
the  k)wer  part  of  the  eye";  the  lower  part  of  the 
deye-iid  fwells  and  becomes  livid ;  the  mufcles  of 
(Ehe  nofe  and  cheeks  fwell,  and  thefe  laft  terminate 
\xi  a  point  toward  the  fides  of  the  noftrils ;  the 
mouth  is  verv  open,  and  its  comers  very  appa- 
rent ;  the  muicles  and  veins  of  the  neck  ftretched ; 
the  hair  ftands  on  end ;  the  colour  of  the  face. 


animate. 

The  beft  rule  f<w  doing  this  is,  to  confider  from 
what  point,  and  in  what  diredion,  the  light  ialls 
upon  the  pbjedts  which  he  is  delineating,  and  to 
let  all  his  lights  and  Qiades  be  placed  according 
to  that  diredion  tliroughout  the  whole  work. 
That  part  of  the  objed  muft  be  lighteft  which  has 
the  light  moft  directly  oppofite  to  it;  if  the  fight 
falls  fideways  on  the  pidture,  he  muft  make  that 
fide  which  is  oppofite  to  it  lighteft,  and  that  fide 
which  is  fartheft  from  it  darkeft.  If  he  is  draw- 
ing the  figure  of  a  man,  and  the  light  be  placed 
above  the  head,  then  the  top  of  the  hea^  xao&  he 
made  lighteft,  the  Ifaoulders  n^xt  lighteft,  and  the 
lower  parts  darker  by  degrees.  That  part  of  the 
object,  whether  in  naked,  figures,  or  draperyi  or 


and  full  brightnefs  of  the  light  from  ^kiog  <" 
thofe  parts' that  fall  in, 

Titian  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  knew  no  better 
rule  for  the  diftribution  of  lights  and  fliadow; 
than  his  obfervations  drawn  from  a  bunch  « 
grapes.    Sattins  and  filks,  and  all  other  ihioing 


^hat  is,  the  end  of  the  nofe,  the  lips,  the  ears,  buildings,  that  ftands  fartheft  o^t^  moft  be  made 

and  round  the  eyes,  is  pale  and  liyid ;  and  all  the  lighteft,  becaufe  it  comes  neareft  to  the  Kght; 

ought  to  be  ftrongly  marked.  and  the  light  lofeth  fo  much  of  its  brightnefs,  by 

17.  The  eifeds  of  ahgMr  (hows  its  nature.  The  how  much  any  part  of  the  body  bends  inward; 

eyes  become  red  and  enflamed;  tbe  eye-ball  i^  becaufe  thofe  parts  that  ftick  out  hinder  the  Ipfcv 
ftaring  and  fparkling;  the  eye-brows  are  fome- 
times  elevated  and  fometimes  funk  down  equally; 
the  forehead  is  very  much  wrinkled,  with  wrin- 
kles between  thV  eyes ;  the  noftrils  are  open  and 
enlarged;  the  lips  pcefilng  againft  one  another, 

the  under  one  rifing  over  the  upper  one  leaves  the  ^._^ , 

pomers  of  the  mouth  a  little  open,  making  a  cruel  ftuffs,  have  certain  glancing  refledioos,  exceedwg 

and  difdainful  grin.  bright  where  the  light  falls  ftrongeft.    The  like  w 

13.  Hatred  or  jEAtousy  wrinkles  the  fore-  fcen  in  armour,  brals  pots,  or  any  other  glittcnjg 

head ;  the  eye-brows  are  funk  down  and  knit ;  metal,  where  a  fudden  brightnefs  appears  in  the 

the  eye-ball  ishalf  hid  under  the  eye- brows,  which  centre  of  the  light,  which  difcovers  the  Aminj 

turn  towards  the  objed  ;  it  ihould  appear  full  of  nature  of  fuch  things.    A  ftrong  ligh:  requires  1 

fire,  as  well  as  the  whjte  of  the  eye  and  the  eye-  ftrong  Ihade,  a  fainter  light  a  iamter  fl^*^*]^'"^ 

lid;   the  noftrils  arc  pale,   open,  more  marked  an  equal  balance  muft  be  prcferved  thro^S^'^ 

than  ordinai'y,  and  drawn  backward  fo  as  to  the  piece  between  the  lights  and  ftiadcs-   TnoK 

make  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks ;  the  mouth  is  ib  parts  which  muft  appear  round  require  but  one 

ihut  as  to  (how  the  teeth  are  clofed ;  the  cor-  ftroke  in  (hading,  and  that  fometimes  ^^^ 

ners  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  back  and  ver>'  much  faint ;  fuch  \  arts  as  (hould  appear  fteep  or  boitoWi 

funk ;  tbe  mufcles  of  the  jaw  appear  funk ;  the  require  two  ^jkes  acrofs  each  other,  ^  *J^ 

colour  of  the  face  is  partly  inflamed  and  partly  times  three>  which  in  fufiScient  for  tbe  wV^ 

8  pale  or  livid.  IJfade,  .     _  _  _ ,  _  -  ^ 
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Care  muffc  be  alfo  taken  to  make  the  outliaes 
flint  and  finall  in  fuch  parta  as  receive  the  light ; 
bat  where  the  (hades  falU  the  outline  muft  be 
firong  and  bold.  The  learner  muft  begin  his 
fbadioj^s  from  the  top,  and  proceed  downward, 
dnd  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  both  by  pradice 
iud  obfervation  to  learn  how  to  vary  the  madingf 
properly;  for  in  ^is  confifts  a  great  rfeal  of  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  drawing. '  Another  thing 
to  be  obferved  is»  thit  as  the  human  fight  is  weak- 
ened by  dlliancet  fo  objeds  mud  feem  more  or' 
lefs  confufed  or  clear  according  to  the  places  thef 
hold  in  the  piece :  Thefe  that  are  very  diftant,  — 
weak,  faint,  and  confufed;  thofe  that  are  near 
and  on  the  foremoft  ground^-^clear,  ftrongy  and 
accurately  fidliied.  See  £xample8,  in  Piate 
CXXI; 

Sect.  XIII.    Q/^DRAPiar. 

In  the  art  of  clothing  the  figures,  or  cafttng  the 
drapery  properly  and  elegantly  upon  them,  mamy 
things  are  to  be  obferved*  .,i.  The  eye  muft  ne- 
ater be  in  doubt  of  its  objed  ;  but  the.  (hape  and 
{proportion  of  the  partof  h'mbi  >rhich  the  drapery 
jsfappofed  to  cover,  muft  ap^^ar;  or  at  leaft  (o 
ttr  as  art  and  probability  will  permit :  and  this  is 
ib  nuterial  aE  confideration,  that  many  artifts 
^raw  tirft  the  naked  figure,  and  afterwards  pnt 
the  draperies  upon  it.  a#  The  drapery  muft  not 
fit  too  lopf^  to  the  parto  of  the  body :  but  let  it 
fecfl)  to  ffow  round,  and  as  it  were  to  ernbrace 
ftem ;  yet  fo  as  that  the  figure  may  be  c^fy,  and  ' 
have  a  free  motion.  3.  The  dr^periea,  which  co- 
yer thgfe  parts  that  are  ezpofed  to  great  light 
tnaft  not  be  fo  deeply  {ha<|ed  as  tg  ieem  to  pierce 
ihem ;  nor  fhould  thofe  members  be  cfoifSi  by 
folds  that  are  too  flrong,  left,  by  the  too  great 
jarknefs  of  their  fliades,  the  menibers  look  as  if 
ttey  were  broken.  4.  The  great  folds  muft  he 
Irawn  firft,  and  then  (Vroked  it»i&  lefifer  Ones  s  and 
great  care  mufi  be  taken  that  they  do  not  crofa 
one  aridther  improperly.  5.  Folds  in^  general 
inould  be  large,  and  as  few  as  pofltble.  How- 
ever, they  tnuA  hH  gr^at^r  or  lefs  according  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  V>e  ftuifs  of  which  the 
drapery  re  fuppofed  to  bie  xnade.  'the  quality  of 
the  perfona  is  a1fo  to  be  confidered  in  the  drapery 
^f  they  are  magiilrates,'  their  draperies  ought  to 
be  large  and  ample ;  if  country  clowns  or  flaVi^J, 
they  ought  to  be  coarfe  and  fliort ;  if  ladies  or 
nymphs  light  and  foft.  6.  Suit  the  garments  to . 
the  body;  and  make  them  bendl  with  it,  accord- 
ing as  it  ftands  in  or  out,  ftrai^-ht  6r  crooked  ^  or 
as  it  bends  one  way  or  another  $  and  the  clofer 
the  garments  fits  to  the  body,  the  narrower  and 
tealler  muft  be  the  folds.  7.  folds  well  imagined 
give  mnch  fpirit  to  any  kind  of  adion :  becaufe 
thetr  ifrbtfon  implies  a  motion  iif  the  a^ing  mem- 
W,  which  feems  to  dfaw  them  forcibly,  and  makes  , 
toem  more.^r  lefs  ftirring  as  the  a^ioi^  is  more  or 
kfs  violent.  8.  An  artnil  complication  of  folds 
in  a  clrculat  manner  greatly  helps  the  effeai  of 
fore-fhortenings,  y.  All  folds  confift  of  two  (hades, 
and  no  more  ;  which  may  be  turned -with  the  gar- 
ment at  pleasure,  fhadowing  the  inner  fide  deep- 
er, and  the  outer  more  faintly.  10.  The  fhades 
in  filk  and  fine  linen ^rie  very  thick  and  fmall,  re- 
quiring little  folds  and  a  light  ihado\T.  n.  Ob- 
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ferve  the  motion  of  the  air  or  wind,  m  order  td 
draw  the  loofe  apparel  all  flying  one  way :  an<| 
draw  that  part  of  the  garment  that  adheres  clofeti) 
to  the  body,  before  you  draw  the  loof^r  part  th^t 
flies  off  from  it :  left,  b^  drawing  thie  loofe  part 
of  the  garment  firfi,  you  ihould  miftake  the  p^' 
fition  of  the  figure,  and  place  it  awry*  la.  Ri<di 
ornaments.  When'  joHicioufl^  and  fparingly  ufe^^f 
may  fometimes  contribute  to  the  beaut)r  of  dr^w 
peries.  But  fuch  prnaments  are  far  Jbldow  the  dig^ 
nity  of  angels  or  celeflial  figufes ;  the  grandeur  of 
whofe  draperies  ought  rather  to  conlift  in  th«  bold- 
nefs  and  n:oblenefs  of  the  folds,  than  in  the  quality 
of  the  ft ufif  or  the  gtittef  of  ornaments.  1 3.  Light 
and  flying  dfaperietf  are  proper  only  to  ^gures  vi 
great  motion,  or  in  the  wind :  but  when  fn  a  calni 
place,  and  free  fron^  violent  adion,  their  draper 
Hes  flrould  be  large  and  flowing;  that;  bythepr 
eontraft  and  the  falf  of  the  folds,  they  may  appeal^ 
with  grace  and,  dignity.  Examples  of  draper^ 
are  given  in  Plate  CXXII:  See  farther  ui>der 
Painting. 

9ect.  XfV*  Q^Drawino  Landscapjss,  0Vl^Di 

XMGi,  &C4 

Of  all, the  brandies  of  drawing,  this  is  the  modi 
ufefiil  and  neceflary,  as  it  is  wBat  every  man  ma^ 
have  occafion  for  at  one  time  or  another.  To  be 
able,  onithc  fpot  to  take  the  fkttth  of  a  firre  build*; 
mg,  or  a  beautifolprofped  ;  of  any  curious  product 
tion  of  art,  or  uncomnion  appearance  in  nature,' jj^ 
not  only  a  yery  deGrable  accompltfhment,  but  9. 
very  agreeable  atnufement.  Rocks,  mountains^ 
fields,,  woods,  rivers,  catarads,  cities,  towns,  caf- 
ties,  houfes,  fortifications,  rutns,  or  jirhatfoevef 
clfe  may  prefeht  itfelf  to  view  on  our  journeys  or 
travels,  in  our  own  or  ^"^Veign  countries,  may  bd 
thus  brought  home  and  prelefved  for  oun  future 
life,  either  in  bulinefs  or  converfation.  On  tbi^ 
part,  therefore,  more  than  ordinary  pains  flioul^ 
be  befto^ed. 

^  All  drawing  confides  in  nicely  tneafuring  the  di& 
tances  of  each  part  of  the  piece  by  the  eye.  f n 
order  to  facilitate  this,  let  the  learner  imagine  v^ 
bis  own  mind,  that  tlie  piece  he  copies  be  divided* 
mto  fquares.  For  example:  Soppofe  a  perpen-a 
dicular  and  a  horizontal  line  croffing  each  other,  hr 
the  centre  of^the  pidure  yoa  are  drawing  from  n 
then  fuppofe  a!lb  two  fuch  lines  crofling  your  own 
copy.  Oblerve  in  the  original,  what  parts  of  th^ 
defign  thofe  lines  interfed,  and  let  th^m  fad  on 
the  fame  parts  of  the  fnppofed  lines  in  the  copy  : 
We  fay,  the  fuppofid  lines,  becaufe  tfiough  en- 
gravers, and  others  who  copy  with  great  exa<£t- 
«ef8,-  divide  both  the  copy  and  the  original  into 
n>any  fquares,  as  in  Plate  CXII;  yet  this  is  a  me«^ 
thod  not  to  be  recommended  i  as  it  will  be  apt  ix$ 
deceive  the  learner,  who  w4I>  fancy  himfelf  a  tole- 
rable proficient,  till  he  comes  to^lraw  after,  na"- 
ture,^bere  thofc  helps  are  not  to  be  had,  when  htf 
win  find  himfelf  miferablv  defedtive. 

Black  lead  is  the'iAofi  proper  material  for  dray*'-' 
rng  the  outlines  of  landfcapes,  which  are  beft  exc-" 
cuted  with  this  alone  and|jhoold  not  be  gone  over 
afterwards  by  the  pen,  which,  nnlefs  it  be  very  ju- 
dicioufly  m  anagedy  generaliy  gives  an  apearancer 
ofhardneft).  , 
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iftdian  ink  alone  ftiouM  be  ufed  for  the  (liadows 
till  the  ftudent  has  advanfcetl  very  confiderably ; 
nor  tiil  tlien  ihould  colours  of  any  kind  be  ufed. 
It  is  natural  for  the  beginner  to  be  defirous  of  pro- 
ducing pi<fture8  and  racking  coloured  drawings ; 
but  notliing  is  more  hurtful  than  the  pra<5lifing 
this  too  early.  The  firft  thing  to  be  learned  is,  to 
draw  forms  corredtly ;  next,  the  mode  of  fhadow- 
.  ing  obje<5l8  truly  5  then  the  general  light  and  iha- 
dow  of  a  drawing,  and,  with  this,  godd  cotnpofi- 
tion.  All  this  is  beft  learned  by  uflng  black  lead, 
black  chalk,  white  chalk,  Indian  ink,  and  thefe 
feparately  or  combinrti,  according  to  the  progrefs 
the  ftudent  has  made. 

When  colours  are  ufed,  it  (hould  be  with  great 
caution  and  judgment.  It  is  very  difgufting  to  fefe 
coloured  drawings  whert  the  reds,  greens,  and 
blues*  are  laid  on  in  the  moft  violent  hianner, 
without  any  regard  to  harmony.  It  will  be  faid 
by '  thofe  who  execute  fuch  uncouth  daubings, 
that  nothing  can  be  greener  than  grafs,  nor  blu«r 
than  the  iky ;  but  tiey  fliduld  confider,  that  na*. 
ture  etnploys  fuch  a  multitude  of  little  (hadowF, 
and  fuCn  a  variety  of  different  tints  intermixed 
with  her  colours,  that  the  harfhncfs  of  the  origi- 
nal colour  is  corre(5led,  and  the  effeA  of  the  whole 
fs  very  different  from  a  raw  and  diftindl  colour 
laid  upon  white  paper.  A  iingle  diftindl  Colout  is 
alwa^'s  bad  in  a  landfcapc;  and  the  tints  ihould 
always  be  varied  and  broken  in  ev^  P^'^ 
Though  we  fhould  have  recourfe  to  the  ftudy  of 
ii.iture,  in  preference  to  any  mafter,.  for  the  ftudy 
of  calouring,  ^et  it  rec^uires  fome  judgment  to 
'  know  \t^hat  part  of  nature  is  to  be  ftudied,  and 
what  is  to  be  avoided  ^  for  in  nature  herlelf,  there 
are  many  parts  which  are  bad,  and  to  Copy  thenj 
would  do  more  harni  than  good.  The  ftudent  in 
colouring  muft  examine,  with  every  poffible  atten- 
tion, the  colouring  of  old  wdUs^  broken  and  (taint- 
ed by  time  and  the  weather,  old  thatch,  old  tiles, 
rotten  wood ;  in  fhort,  aU  objects  which  are  co^ 
vered  with  mofs,  ftains,  and  tints  of  various  kinds  i 
there  he  will  find  all  that  is  moft  perfed  and  har- 
monious in  colouring;  Let  him  copy  thefe  with 
every  poffible  care,  and  avoid  as. bad  all  otgeds 
» "Which  are  of  a  uniform  decided  colour.  This  has ' 
bcjsn  the  pra<*tice  of  all  the  great  matters  who  have 
excelled  in  this  ca()tivating  part  of  the  art.  In 
(hort,  after  learning  the  firft  principles  <Jf  draw- 
ing, he  cannot  foon  have  recourfe  to  nature;  he 
will  obtain'  from  her  the  materiars  for  acquiring 
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every  fpccies  of  excellence,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  from  the  works  of  the  firft  matters.  The 
ftudy  of  thefe,  however,  will  greatly  abridge  IJs 
labour,  and  it  fhould  go  hand  in  hand  with  draw- 
ing from  nature. 

T9  draw  a  landfcape  from  nature,  let  the  learn- 
er take  his  ftaticm  on  a  rifing  ground,  where  be  v^  ill 
have  a  large  horizon ;  and  mark  his  tablet  into  3 
jdivifions,  downtvards  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  j 
jitid  divide  in  his  own  mind  the  landfcape  he  is  lo 
take,  mtO  three  diyilions  alfo,  Theti  let  him  turn 
his  fece  direftly  dppofite  to  the  midft  of  the  ho- 
riton,  keeping  his  body  fixed,  and  draw  what  is 
diredly  befoi-e ,  his  eyes  upon  the  middle  divifion 
of  the  tablet ;  then  turn  his  head,  but  not  his  bo-  j 
dy,  to  the  left  hand,  and  delineate  w^hat  he  views 
there,  joining  i^  properly  tcr  wliat  he  had  dooe 
before ;  and,  laftly,  do  the  fame  by  what  is  to  be 
feen  upon  his  right  hand,  laying  down,  every  thing 
exa^flly  both  <\'ith  refpeCt  to  diftance  and  propor- 
tion. £xafnplfes  ire  given  on  Plau  CXXIIL 
•  The  bcft  artifts  of  jate,  in  drawing  thcif  land- 
fcapesu  make  them  fhoot  away  one  fjart  lower  than 
another.  Thofe  who  make  their  landfcapes  mount 
up  higher  and  higher,  as  if  they  ftood  at  tJie  bottom 
of  a  hill  to  take  the  profpcft^  commit  a  great  er- 
ror :  the  beft  way  is  fot  the  artift  to  get  upon  i 
rifing  grotind^  make  the  neareft  objefts  in  the 
piece  the  higheft,  and  thofe  that  are  fardier  off  tq 
ihoot  away  lower  and  lo^er,  till  they  comealmcft 
level  with  the  line  of  the  "horizon,  leifening  every 
thing  proportionably  to  its  diftance,  and  obfcrring 
alfo  to  make  the  obje^s  fainter  and  lefs  diftind, 
the  farther  they  are  removed  from  the  eye.  He 
muft  maice  all  his  lights  and  fliades  fall  one  wayi 
and  let  every  thkig  have  its  proper  motion:  as 
trees  fhaken  by  the  tv^ind,  the  fmall  boughs  bend- 
ing more,  and  the  laiye  one  lefs  i  water  agitated 
by  the  wind,  and  daftiing  againft  ihip^  or  boatj; 
or  falling  from  a  precipice  upon  rocks  add  ftooes, 
fpiiting  up  ag^n  into  the  air,  now  gathered 
with  the  winds:  now  violehtjj^  condenfed  into 
bail,  rahi,  audi  the  Kke:  Always  reinembcring, 
that  whatever  motions  are  caufed  by  the  "wind 
mtift  be  made  all  to  move  the  fame  ^ay,  becaofe 
the  wind  can  blow  but  .one  way  at  once. 

To  conclude,  in  ordev  to  attain  any  confider- 
able  proficiency  in  «thi8  fort  of  drawing,  a  know- 
ledge of  Perspectitk  isabfolBtelyneceffaryjfee 
that  article^ 
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*  DRAWmOROOM.  «./.  [from  draw  and 
'  rdont.']^     I.  The  room  in  which  company  affem- 

bles  at  court. — What  you  heard  of  the  words 
ipoken  of  you  in  the  dra^ing*room  was  not  true/: 
the  fayings  of  jjrinces  are  generally  as  ill  related 
a«  the  fayings  of  wits.  Pope,  a*  The  company 
affembled  there. 

*  To  DRAWL,  v.  «.  [from  dra^^c  ]    To  utter 
any  thing  in  a  flow,  driveling  way. — 

Then  mount  the  cl^ks,  and  in  one  lazy  tone 
Through  the  long  heavy  page  d  a<tal  on.    Pope. 

*  DRAWN,  [participle  from  draw.]  An  army 
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was  drattvn  together  of  near  fix  thouiand  horfw 
Clarendon.'^' 

So  lofty  was  the  pile  a  Parthian  blow, 
With  vigour  drawn,  muft  put  the  fliaft  below. 

Diyda. 
1.  Equal ;  where  each  party  takes  big  own  ftake. 
— If  we  made  rf  drtnt^  game  of  it,  or  procure  but 
moderate  advantages,  every  Brititti  heart  moft 
tremble.  Mdifon.  a.  With  a  fword  drawn.-- 
^hat,  art  thou  drawn  among  thofe  heartleft 
hinds  I  Shak.    3.  Open :  put  afidc,  or  tocloftd.-- 


3.  Open;  put  afidc,  or  tocloftd.- 
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A  curtain  dra^riy  prefented  to  our  view  was  about  30  years  of  age. — It  appears  from  his 

A  town  bcfieg'd.  Drydm^    poem  of  Mofes's  15irth  and  Miracles,  that  he  waa 

4.  Evifcerated.— There  is  no  more  faith  in  thee  a  fpe(5lator  at  Dover  of  the  famous  Spanifli  arma- 
than  in  a  ftoned  prune;  no-  more  truth  in  thee  da,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  engaged 
than  in  a  dravin  fox.  Shakepbeare.  5.  Induced  as  in  fome  mllitarv-  employment  there.  It  is  certain, 
ifromfome  motive. — The  Inlh  will  better  be  Jmw»  that  not  only  for  his  merit  as  a  writer,  but  his 
to  the  Engliih,  than  the  EngliAi  to  the  frifh  g'ol  valuable  equalities  as  a  man,  he  nras  held  in  high  cHi- 
Temment.  Spen/er,-^K^  this  nriendihip  vr^drmvn  mation,  and  ftrongly  patronized  by  feveral  pcrfoii- 
togetherby  fear  on  both  fides,  fo  it  was  not  like  ages  of  confemtence :  particularly  by  Sir  Henry 
to  be  more  durable  than  was  the  fear.  Haytward^  Goodere,  Sir  Walter  Afton,  and  the  Count^fs  of 
'  f)RAW  NET,  a  kind  of  net  for  taking  the  larger  Bedford;  to  the  firft  of  whom  be  owns  him.folf  in- 
fort  of  wild  fowl,  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the  debted  for  great  part  of  his  education,  and  by  the 
bcft  fort  of  pack  thread,  with  wide  mefhes ;  they  fecond  he  was  for  many  years  fupported.  His 
fcould  be  about  two  fathoms  deep  and  fix  long,  poems  are  very  numerous :  and  fo  elegant,  that 
verged  on  each  fide  with  a  very  ftrong  cbrd,  and  his  manner  has  been"  copied  by  many  modern 
toetched  at  each  end  on  long  polesi  It  ihould  be  writers  of  eminence.  'Among  thefe  the  moft  ce- 
fpread  fmooth  and  flat  upon  the' ground  j  and  lelp^ted  one  ifii  the  Pqly- Albion^  sl  choropnphical 
ifrewed  over  withgrafs,  fedge,  or  the  like,  to  hide  defcription  of  JEngland,  with  its  commodities,  an- 
il from  the  fowl;  and  the  fportfman  }s  to  plape  tiqjiities,  and  curiofltiea,  in  metre  of  la  fyllables; 
himfelf  in  fomc  ihelter  of  graf^  fern,  or  fome  fuch  lyhich  he  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry,  by  whofe 
thing.  Encouragement  it  was  written :  and  wbatever  may 

•  •  DRAWWELL.  «./  [^r«w  'and  dvelL']  A  bp  thought  of  the  poetry,  his  defcriptions  are  allow. 
deep  well;  a  well  out  of  which  water  is  drawn''  ed  to  b^  exa^ft.  He  was  ftyled  poet  hureat  in  his 
liy  a  long  cord. — The  fird  conceit,  tending  to  a  time ;  which,  as  Ben  Jonfon  was  then  in  that  of- 
watcb,  was  a  dranvcmeU:  the  people  of  old  were  fice,  is  to  be  underftood  in  a  fenfe  of  approbation 
wont  only  to  let  down  a  pitcher  with  a  handcord,  as  an  excellent  poet ;  and  was  bellowed  on  others 
forasmuch  water  as  they  could  eafily  pull  up.  Crr^.  as  well  as  Drayton,  not  conne(5^ed  with  the  office, 
(x.)  DRAX,  a' town  SE.  of  Bamiley,  Yorklli.  He  died  in  1631 ;  and  was  buried  i^  Weftminftcr 
(2.)  Dkax,  near  Snaith,  Yorklhire.  Abbey  among  the  poets,  where  his  buft  is  to  be 

(i.)  ♦  DRAY,  Draycart.  ».y.  [dragy  Saxon.]    feen,  with  an  epitaph  penned  by  Ben  Jonfon. 
rhe  car  on  wbich  beer  is  carried. — tet  him  be       (1.)  Drayton,  m  geography,  a  town  in  Shrop- 
tfought  into  the  field  of  eledion  upon  his  dray-  (hire,  which  has  a  good  market  on  Wed.  for  hor- 
«r/,  and  I  will  meet  him  &ere  in  a  triumphaiit   fes  and  cattle,  &c.    It  is  feated  on  the  river  Torn, 
jfiariot.  Addifm.'-'  1 7  miles  NE.  of  Shrewfbury,  18  N\V.  of  Staffor^J, 

When  drays  bound  high,,  then  never  croft   and  15 4  NW.  of  London,    Lon.  a.  %%.  W.  Lat. 


behind. 
Where  bul^bling  yeft  is  blown  by  gulls  of  wind. 

Gay* 
(t.)  Dray  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fledge  drawn  vntn- 
lut  wheels. 

(3  )  Dray,  among  fportfmeny  denotes  fquirrel 
efts  built  in  the  tops  of  trees, 

*  Draycart.    See  Dray,  N^  x. 
DRAYCOT,  the  name  of  4  villages :  viz.  i. 

V.  of  Album  Chafe  5  a.  N.  of  Chippenham ;  3. 
etween  Pevirfey  and  Marteniall  Hill;  all  in  Wilt* 
tire:  and,  4.  in  Worcefterlh.  near  Campden. 

*  DRAYHORSE-  «./.  [^dray  and  horfe^l  K 
wfe  which  dravirs  a  dray. — This  truth  is  illullra- 
!d  bv  a  difcourfe  on  the  nature  of  the  elephant 
t^Vck^  4rayhorfi.  TatUr^ 

*  DRAYMAN.  «./.  [dray  and  man.^  One  that 
tends  a  dray  or  cart.— 

A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  fpeed  him  wel]» 
And  hsfil  the  tribute  of  his  fupple  knee.  Shak, 
-Have  not  coblers^  draymen,  and  mechanicks  go- 
icned  as  well  aa  preached  ?  Nay,  have  not  they 
r  preaching  come  to  govern  ?  South, 
*DRAYPLOUGH.«./l^rflyand>>/(?i/^A.]  A 
ough  of  a  particular  kind.— The  drayf  lough  is   rible ;' frightful.— 
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(3 — 12.)  Drayton  is  alfo  the  name  of  15  Eng- 
Uni  vilfages:  viz.  i.  in  Berkih.  nciar  •  Abingdon : 
1.  in  Hamplb*  near  Portfmouth :  3.  in  Leicefterih.' 
SE.  of  Hfallaton :  4.  in  Middlefex:  5.  ip  Norfolk, 
NW.  of  Norwich :  6.  in  Northampton Ih.  NW. 
of  Thrapfton :  7,  in  Oxfordfti.  N  W.  of  Banbury : 
8.  in  Oxfordlh.  N.  of  Dorchefter:  9.  in  Staffqrdlh. 
near  Penkridge:  10.  in  Warwickili.  W.  of  Strat- 
ford upon  Avon  ;— 

(13.)  Draytom,  DRY,  5  miles  from  Cambridge. 

(14.)  Drayton,  east,  in  Middlefex. 

(15.)  Drayton,  east,  7  in  Nottinghamftiire, 

(16.)  Drayton,  west,  3  NW.  of  Tuxford. 

(17.)  Drayton,  west,  near Cowly,  Middlefe^. 

♦*  DRAZ^L.  «.  /  [perhaps  corrupted  from 
drojelf  tbe  fcum  or  drofs  of  human  nature ;  or 
frqm  drofiejef  French,  a  whoce.]  A  low,  mean, 
worthlefs  wretch. — 

As  the  deyil  ufes  witches. 

To  be  their  cully  for  a  fpace. 

That,  when  the  time's  expir'd,  the  dra%eh 

For  ever  may  become  his  v^als.         Hudibraf, 

'     )  •  DREAD,  adj.  [dned,  SajfOn.]     i.  Ter- 


e  beft  plough  in  Wintej  for  mijry  clays.  Morti' 
ft^s  Ht^anXnf. 

(i.)  DRAYTON,  Michael,  an  eminent  Eng- 
b  poet,  bom  of  an  ancient  family  in  .Warwick- 
ire  in  1563.  His  propenfity  to  poetry  was  ea?- 
;mely  (h-oog  from  his  infancy ;  and  we  find  the 
aA  of  his  principal  poems  published,  and  himfelf 
Sbly  diftin^uMliis^  as  a  poet,  by  the  time  he 


>le; 


It  cannot  be,  but  thou  haft  murther'd  him : 
So  (hould  a  murth'rcr  look,  Co  dreads  fo  grim. 

Sbak. 

To  be  exposM  againft  the  warring  winds ; 
To  Hand  againft  the  deep  dread  bolted  thunder. 

Shak. 

Terrour  feiz'd  the  rebel  h9ft, 
When,  coming  towards  them,  io/lread  they  faw 
Ppp»dbyGOOg!The 
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ftht  lK)ttom  of  the  mountains  upward  tum'd. 

Milton. 

Awful  t  venerable  in  the  higbeft  degree. — 
TlloUf  attended  glorioufly  from  heav'n, 

Shalt  in  the  iky  appear*  and  from  thee  fend 

The  fummoning  archangels  to  proclaim 

Thy  ^r<ai  tribunal.  ifi/foiv. 

This  feems  to  be  the  meaning  of  that  pontro- 
ji^erted  phrafe  JreaJ  majefif.  Soipe  of  the  old  ads 
of  parliament  are  faid  m  the  preface  to  foe  m^tuen* 
fiijimi  regis f  onr  JreaJ  foverergn's. 

(i«)  *  Dread,  n./,  [dmd-  Saxon,]  i.Pear;  teiv 
four ;  affright;  horrour  either  felt  qr  imprejed.— 
iLet  not  thy  dread  make  me  afraid.  Job. — Was 
rver  any  wicked  man  free  from  the  (tings  of  a 
piiilty  confcier.ce,  from  the  fecrct  dread  of  divine 
^ifpleafure,  and  of  the  vengeance  of  another 
world  ?  Tiiiot/oji^r -If  pur  iears  can  be  awakened 
with  the  dread  of  eviU  he  has  aptied  his  laws  with 
the  terrour  of  eternal  mifery.  Roger 4.  %.  Habi- 
tual fear  5  awe. — The  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread 
of  yoUf  ihall  be  upon  every  beaft  of  the  earth. 
Gen.  ix.  4.  3.  The  ^fon  or  thing  feared  ;  the 
caufe  of  fefr.— Let  him  be  your  dread.  Ifaiah. — 
To  thee,  of  ^H  pur  good  the  facred  fpring ; 

To  thee,  our  deareft  dreads  to  thee,  our  ft^fter 
.     king.  Prior. 

do  *  7i  Dread,  v-  a.  [from  the  noun.l  To 
fear  in  an  eK^flive  degree. — You  may  defpKe 
that  which  terrifies  others,  and  which  yet  all)  even 
thofe  who  moft  dread  it,  mufl  in  a  little  time  en- 
fcounter.  Wake. 

(a.)  ♦  To  Drhao.  «.  If.  To  be  in  fw.i-Dread 
pot,  neither  be  afraid  of  them*  Deut.  i.  8. 
'    *  DREADER,  n.  f.  [from  dread  y  One  that 
lives  in  feaf^-I  have  fuf^endcd  much  of  my  pity 
towards  the  gteat  dreader j  of  popery.  Swift. 

•  DKEAhTVL.  adj.  [dread  uid/JL]  x.  Ter- 
rible }  iiightful  J  formidable. — 

The  ripid  interdiftion  which  rcfounds 
Yet  dreadful  in  mine  ear.  Milton. 

Thy  love,  (till  armM  with  fate. 
Is  dreadful  as  thy  l^ate.  Oranwll^. 

%.  Awful  i  yepei:able.— How  drtftdful  is  this  place ! 
Ccnrfis. 

*  DREADFUXXY,  ad-u,  [from  dreaJful.]  Ter- 
pbly ;  frightfully.— 

Not  fharp  revenge,  nor  hell  itfelf  can  find 
A  fiercer  torment  than  a  guilty  mind. 
Which  day  and  night  doth  dreadfully  accufe. 
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nothing  but  fiery^  with  fwiftneis  of  defire  oofllBi 
him.  Sidney. 

(r)  •  DREAM.  »./.  [lihMM,  Dutch.  Thiiwd 
is  derived  by  Merie  Cafaubon^  srith  more  iognni. 
ty  than  truth,  from  2^i#Mt  wuCmtbe  eomedj  rf^i 
dreams  being,  as  plays  are»  a  repreienUtioo  of 
tomething  which  does  not  really  happen.  Vk 
conceit  Jtmku  has  enlai:ged  by  quoting  sa  epi> 
gram. 

I.  A  phanU()n  oJF  fleep ;  the  thoughts  of  a  Qcep' 
ing  man.-* 

We  eat  our  meat  in  fear,  aod  fiecp 
In  the  affliction  of  thofe  terrible  dreamt  ' 
Thai  (hake  us  nightly.  Skdi, 

Glorious  dreams  ftand  ready  to  reftore 
The  plesfing  fliapes  of  all  you  fa w  before.  brjL 
|.  An  idle  fancy {  a  wild  conceit;  a  grouodki 
lufpicipn.—r 

Let  hid)  keep 
A  hundred  knights;  yes,  that,  on  ev'ry  irtm 
Each  h\x%t  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  MM 
He  may  enguard  his  ^ciK^^»  Skik 

{lA  Dreams  are  all  thofe  thoughts  which  po% 
pie  feel  paifing  through  their  minds,  aod  ik4 
imaginary  tranfiidiops  in  which  they  often  ^\ 
themielyes  engaged,*  when  io  the  ftate  of  bf^ 
Scarce  any  part  of  natui^  is  lefs  open  to  oa  06? 
fenration  than  the  human  mind  in  this  ft«te.  He 
dreamer  himfelf  <;annot  well  obferve  the  o 
in  which  dreams  ariie  or  difappear  to  him.  Vk| 
he  awakes,  he  cannot  in  general  recoiled  tbec» 
cumftance^  of  his  dreams  with  fuificientaccatic|i 
Were  w^to  watch  over  him  with  the  moftngW 
attention,  we  could  not  perceive  what  emcwj 
ave  eidted  in  his  mind,  or  what  thoughts  pP 
through  it,  during  his  flcep.  But  thoogb  if 
could  aCcertain  thefe  -phenomena,  masr  «i^ 
difficulties  would  Hill  remain.  What  ptftstfl 
human  being  are  adrtre,  what  dormant,  vhav 
dreams  ?  Wiy  does  he  not  always  dream  wldy 
fleep  ?  Or  why  dreams  he  at  all  r  D»  a«y  «* 
fiance^  in  our  conftitution,  fituation,  and  pccvl 
chara^er,  deteunine  the  nature  of  our  dreaisii 

(3.)   DflCAMS,  GBNtRAL  FACTS  aSSPECTIIfc 

y^ithout  pretending  to  folve  the  above  difficji* 
we  fhall  here  give  a  brief  view  of  thofe  fsd%V*» 
have  been  afcertaincd  concerning  dreamt.  h% 
we  are  not  confcipus  of  bdflg  ^^ 


^    ^  ,  dreaming,      _  .  -._^ 

Condemns  the  wretch,  and  ftill  the  change  re-  This  is  well  kliown  from  a  thoiifand  citcoml«5 

news-  Lityden.  When  awake,  w^  often  recoiled  ourdieasff}'' 

*  DREADFULNESS.  n.  /   [from  dreadfd.^  we  remember  on  fiich  occtfions,  that  wbikll* 


Terriblenefs  ;  frightful nefs.— It  may  juftly  ferve 
for  matter  of  extreme  terrour  to  the  wicked,  whe- 
ther they  regard  the  dreadfulttefi  of  the  day  in 
which  they  ftiall  be  tried,  or  the  quality  of  the 
judge  by  whom  they  are  to  be  ivied.  HaAewdl. 
•'    f  D'RpADLESS.  adj.  [from  dread.]    Fcarlefs  5 

^unaffrightpd}  Intrepid j  unlhafcen j    undaunted} 
ee  from  terrqur,— 

All  night  (he  dreadleft  angel,  Unpurfu'd, 

Through  heay'n's  wide  champaign  Jield  his  way. 

_  Milton, 

•  DREADLESSNESS.   «./   [from  dreadlef,.] 

rearlefTnefs  ;    intrepidity*    undauntednefs.— Zel- 

tnane,  to  whom  danjcer  then  was  a  caufe  of  dreqd-^ 


dreams  were  pafiing  through  our  minds,  it  ^ 
occurred  to  us,  that  f^e  were  (eparated  hf  W 
from  the  adiye  world:  except  in  thofe  « 
where  wp  have  a.  kind  oi.  double  draamf  >*^*'2[ 
after  dreaming  for  fome  time,  wedresmtt^J 
have  awaked  from  Oeep,  and  told  oar  pt*^ 
dream,  while  in  fa&  we  (till  continue  alk^»l 
Whole  time*  But  durir^  this  fecoiid  d>tt|M* 
rehearfal  of  our  fonAer  uiie,  wearefujlyp«<"*j 
that  we  are  awake,  till  by  awaking  in  saft;^ 
are  convinced  that  we  were  afleep  all  ^^^ 
We  are  alfo  often  obferved  to  aft  M  J  * 
dreaming,  as  if  we  w»w  bufilir  cnfaaell  istw*' 
tercourle  of  foci.il 


e  were  bufily  engafctt  ii"^* 

,  ^  ^     „   ^  .•     ,-     — il  life.    *    In  dreaMfc^^J 

yjpuf»i  au  the  compohiion  of  her  elements  being    tot  cocfidcr  ourfdvcfe  as  witadBM«rp*'*f 
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Sit  10  a  fiditious  (bene ;  we  feem  not  to  be  in  a 
EiHar  fitaatioQ  with  the  adors  in  a  dramatic  per- 
fermaocey  or  the  fpedators  before  whom  they  ex- 
Jiibit»  but  engaged  in  the  bufinefs  of  real  life.  All 
Ihe  Tarietiet  of  thought*  that  pafs  through  our 
miods  whenawake,  may  alfo  occur  in  dreams ;  all 
Ihe  images  which  imagination  prefents  in  Ihe  for* 
mer  ftate,  (he  is  alfb  able  to  call  up  in  the  latter ; 
all  the  iame  emotions  may  be  excited,  and  we  are 
often  ;^uated  by  equal  violence  of  paffion ;  none 
of  the  tranladionsy  in  which  we  are  capable  of, 
engaging  while  awake*  is  impoffible  in  dreams ;  in 
fiiort,  our  range  of  action  and  obfervation  is  e* 
quaily  wide  in  the  one  ftate  as  in  the  other ;  nay 
often  moie  fo ;  for  we  may  dream  of  flying,  walk- 
ing upon  waters,  and  the  like  adions,  which  we 
cannot  perform  when,  awake ;  and  while  dream- 
ing,  we  fre  not  fcnfible  of  any  diftin^ion^'between 
our  dreams  and  the  events  and  rranfadions  in 
vhicb  we  are  adually  concerned,  in  our  intercourfe 
with  the  world.  3.  It  is  laid,  that  all  men  are 
pot  liable  to  dream.  Dr  Beattie,  in  a  very  plea- 
fiog  effay  on  this  fubjed,  relates,  that  he  knew  a 
gentleman  who  never  dreamed,  except  when  his 
kealtb  was  in  a  difordered  ftate:  and  Locke  men- 
tions, that  a  perfon  of  his  acquaintance  was  a 
ftranger  to  dreaming  tiil  the  16th  year  of  his  age ; 
when  he  began  to  dream  in  confeqiience  of  having 
a  fever.  The£&  inftances,  however,  are  too  few ; 
aid,  beiides,  itidoes  itbt  appear  that  thofe  perfon s 
had  always  attended,  with  the  care  of  a  pliiiofo- 
pher  making  an  experiment,  to  the  circu inftances 
of  thiuT  Qeep.  They  might  dr<:am,  but  not  recoi- 
led their  dreams  on  awaking  \  and  they  might  both 
dream  and  recoiled  their  dreams  immediately  u> 


ed,  when  they  pafs  into  this  imaginary  worldv 
The  choleric  roan  finds  himfelf  offended -by  flight 
provocations  in  his  dreams,  as  well  as  in  his  ordi- 
nary intercourfe  wit^  the  world,  and  a  mild  tem* 
per  continues  pacific  in  fleep.  5.  The  charader 
of  a  perfon's  dreams  is  influenced  by  his  circum- 
ftances  when  awake,  in  a  ft  ill  more  unaccountable 
manned  Certain  dreams  ufualty  arife  in  the  mind 
after  a  perfon  has  been  in  certain  fituations.  Dr 
Beattie  relates,  that  he  once,  after  riding  30  miles 
in  a  high  wind,  palfed  a  part  of  the  fucceeding 
night  in  dreams  beyond  defcription  terriblf.  The 
ftate  of  a  peribn's  heahh,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  vital  fiindions  are  carried  on,  have  a  confider- 
able  influence  in  determining  the  charader  of 
dreams.  After  too  full  a  meal,  or  after  eating  of 
an  nnufual  fort  of  foodf  a* perfon  has  dreams  of  a 
certain  nature.  6.  In  dreaming,  the  mind  for  the 
moft  part  carries  on  no  intercourfe  through  the 
ienfes  with  furrounding  objetfls.  Touch  a  perfo^ 
gently  who  is  afleep,  he  feels  not  the  impreflicn. 
You  may  awake  him  by  a  fmart  blow ;  but  when 
the  Aroke  is  not  fufliciently  violent,  he  remainf 
infenfible  of  i^.  We  fpeak  foftly  befide  ;|  perfon 
afleep  without  fearing  that  he  will  overbear  us. 
His  eye-lids  are  fliut ;  and  even  though  li^ht  fliould 
foil  upon  the  eye-ball,  yet  A  ill  his  powers  of  vifion 
are  not  awakened  to  adive  exertion,  nnlefs  the 
Hght  be  fo  ftrong  as  to  roufe  him  from  flee  p.  He 
is  infenflble  both  to  fwet;t  and  to  difagreeable 
£nells.  It  is  not  eafy  to  try  whether  his  organs  of 
tafte  retain  their  adivity,  without  awakening  him ; 
yet  from  analogy  it  may  be  prefumrd,  that  thele 
too  are  inadti ve.  With  rtfpett  to  the  circum  ftances 
here  enumerated,  it  is  indifferent  whether  a  perfon 


pon  awakUig,  yet  afterwards  fufier  them  to  flip    be  dreaming  or  buried  in  deep  fleep.    Yet  there  is 


out  of  their  memory.  We  do  not  advance  this 
theretbre  as  a  certain  lad  concerning  dreaming ; 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  it  a  miftake.  But 
though  it  is  by  no  means  .certain,  that  any  of  the 
human  race  are  through  the  whole  of  life  abfolute 
vraogers  to  dreaming  ;  yet  it  is  well  known,  that 
all  men  are  not  equally  liable  to  dream.  The 
iame  perfon  dreams  more  or  lefs  at  different  times ; 
and  as  one  peribn  may  be  more  expofed  than  a- 
nother,  to  thofe  circumftances  which  promote  this 
exercife  of  fiancy,  one  perfon  may  therefore  dream 
much  oftener  than  another.  The  fame  diverfit^ 
will  naturally  take  place  in  this  as.  in  other  acci- 
dents to  which  mankind  are  in  general  liable. 
4*  Though  in  dreams  imagination  appears  to  be 
&ee  from  all  reftraint»  and  indulges^in  the  moft 
wanton  freaks  (  7^  it  is  agreed,  that  the  imaginary 
traaiadiona  of  the  dreamer,  if  in  health,  generally 
bear  fome  relation  to  his  particular  charader  in 
the  world,  his  habits  of  adion,  and  the  circom- 
ftaaces  of  his  life.  The  lover  dreams  of  his  mif- 
txefe;  the  mifer  of  his  money;  the  philolbpfaer 
renews  his  fcientific  refbarches  in  fleep  with  tlie 
lame  aifiduity  48  when  awake ;  and  the  merchant 
Mums  to  Intlance.  his  books,  and  compute  the 
profits  of  an  adventure^  when  fliimbering  on  his 
pillow.  And  not  only  4o  the  genefal  circumftances 
i^  a  perfon's  life  influence  his  dreams ;  but  his 
paffions  and  habits  are  nearly  the  fame  when  a- 
ftccp  as  when  awake.    A  perfon  whofe  habits  of 


one  remarkable  fad  concerning  dreaming  which 
may  fcera  to  contradid  what  has  been  here  afl'crt- 
ed.*  In  dreams,  we  are  liable  not  only  to  fpeak  a- 
loud  in  confequence  of  the  fuggeflions  of  imagina^ 
tion,  but  fame  perfons  even  get  up,  and  walk  a- 
bout  and  engage  in  little  enterprifes,  without  a* 
waking.  Kow,'  as  we  are  in  tliis  inftance  fo  a<5live, 
it  feems  that  we  cannot  be  then  infenflble  of  the 
prefcnce  of  furrounding  objeds.  The  fleep-walker 
IS  really  fenflble,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the  preftncc 
of  the  objects  around  him ;  but  he  does  not  at- 
tend to  them  with  all  their  circumftances,  nor  do 
they  excite  in  him  the  fame  emptions,  as  if  he 
were  awake.  He  feels  no  terror  on  the  brink  of  a  . 
precipice ;  and  in  confequence  of  being  free  from 
fear,  he  is  alfo  without  danger  iji  fuch  a  fituation 
unlefs  fuddenly  awaked.  'I  his. is  one  of  the  moft 
inexplicable  phenomena  of  dreaming.  There  is 
another  fad  not  quite  confcnant  wjth  what  has 
been  above  advanced.  It  is  faid,  that  in  fleep  a 
perfon  will  continue  to  hear  the  noife  of  a  catamd 
in  the  neighbourliood,  or  regular  ftrokes  with  a 
hammer,  or  any  flmilar  found  fufliciently  loud, 
and  continued  uninterruptedly  from  before  the 
time  of  his  falling  afleep.  And  it  is  afflrtned,  that 
he  awakes  on  the  fudden  cefiation  of  the  noife. 
This  fad  is  aflerted  on  fufficient  evidence :  it  is 
ctirious.  Even  when  awake,  if  deeply  intent  on 
Ihidy,  or  clofely  occupied  in  bufmcfs,  the  found 
of  a  clock  ftriking  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  the 


life  are  virtuous,  does  not  in  his  dreams  plunge    beating  of  a  drum,  will  efcape  us  unnoticed  :  and 
wto  a  fcriea  of  crimes  s  nof  are^ie  vicious  reform*    it  is  therefore  the  moro  furpri&ngi  that  we  Ihould 
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^VL%  contiaue  feiifible  to  founds 
i.  Not  only  do  a  perfon's  general  cbaradtery  ha- 
pits  of  lifcyand  flateof  hjE^alth^  influence  bis  dreams; 
l>ut  thbfe  concerns,  in  which  he  has  been  moft 
deeply  interefted  during  the  preceding  day,  and 
the  views  which  have  arifen  moft  frequently  to  bis 
imagination,  very  often  afford  the  fubje^s  of  bis 
dreams.  When  one  looks  forward  with  anxious 
expc(5lation  towards  any  future  event,  he  is  likely 
io  dream  either  of  the  difappointinent,  or  the  grrf- 
tification  of  his  wi flies.  If  engaged  thrgugh  the 
day,  either  in  buQnefs  or  amufements  which  he 
found  exceedingly  agreeable,  or  in  a  way  in  which 
he  has  been  extremely  unhappy,  either  his  happi^ 
iie(3  or  his  mifefy  is  likely  to  be  renewed  in  his 
dreams.  8.  Though  dreams  have  been  regarded 
among  almoft  all  nations,  at  leati  iii  Covfic  periods 
of  their  hiftory,  as  prophetic  of  future  events ;  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  popular  opinipn  has 
l>ecn  eftablilhed  on  good  grounds.  Chriftianity, 
indeed,  teaches  us  to  believe,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  may,  and  aduslly  does,  operate  on  our 
fninds,  and  influence  at  timea  the  determinations 
of  our  will,  as  he  did  to  Abimtlecb,  Gen.  xx.  3--6- 
and  to  Jofeph,  Matt.  i.  aot  and  ii.  19^  aa ;  and 
that  alfo  without  making  us  fenfible  of  the  re- 
ilraint  to  which  we  arc  thus  fut^e^ted^  And,  in 
the  fame  manner,  no  doubt,  the  AiggeAions  whicli 
arife  to  us  in  dreams  may  be  producedi  j^he 
imaginary  tranfa^ions,  ip  which  we  are  then  en- 
gaped,  may  be  filch  as  are  a^ually  to  occupy  u4 
in  life ;  the  flrange  and  feemingly  incoherent  ap- 
pearances, which  are  then  ptefented  to,  the  mind, 
may  allude  to  fome  events  which  are  to  befal  our- 
.  felves  or  others.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means 
impoflible,  or  inconfiftent  with  the  general  analogy 
of  nature,  that  dreams  ftiould  have  a  refpciSk  to 
Cuturity.  We  have  no  reafon  to  regard  the  dreams, 
which  arc  related  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  have 
been  prophetic  of  future  events,  as  not  infpired 
by  heaven,  or  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  prophetic 
^rcam  as  abfurd  or  ridiculous.  The  dreams  of 
Jofeph  and  Pharoah  ;  his  chief  butler  and  baker ; 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  prophet  Daniel,  &c. 
are  decifive  on  this  point.  Yet  it  would  be  too 
much,  to  allow  to  dreams  all  that  importance 
which  has  been  afcribed  to  them  by  the  prieft- 
bood  among  heathen  nations,  pr  by  the  vulgar  a- 
inong  ourfelves.  We  know  how  eafily  ignorance 
impoles  on  itfclf,  and  what  arts  impofture  adopts 
to  impofe  upon  others.  We  cannot  trace  any 
certain  connexion  between  our  dreams  and  thofe 
events,  to  which  the  fimplicity  of  the  vulgar  pre- 
tends that  they  refer.  And  >ve  cannot,  therefore, 
join  with  ^tbe  vulgar  and  the  fuperftitiops  in  be- 
lieving them  really  referable  to  futurity.  ^*  It  ap» 
pears  that  the  brutes  are  alfo  capable  of  dream- 
ing. The  dog  is  often  obferved  to  ftart  fuddenly 
up  in  his  deep,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  any  other  way,  than  by  fuppofing  that 
he  is  roufed  by  fome  impulfe  received  in  a  dream. 
1  he  fame  thing  is  obfervable  of  other  brutes. 
That  they  fhould  dream,  is  not  an  idea  inconfiftent 
with  what  we  know  of  their  economy  and  man- 
ners in  general.  We  may,  therefore,  conljder  it 
as  a  pretty  certain  truth,  that  many,  if  not  all,  of 
the  inferior  animals  arc  liable  to  dream,  as  well  as 
human  be;ng$.    It  appears,  thcO)  tb^t  in  dream- 
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wfaen^  aileep.  ing  we  are  opt  confcious  of  being  afieep :  that  t4 
a  perfon  dreaming,  his  dreams  feem  realities: 
that  though  it  be  uncertain  whether  mankind  are 
all  liable  to  dreaips,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  pot  all  equally  liable  to  dream :  that  the  nature 
of  a  perfon^s  dreams  depends  in  fome  meaiure  oa 
his  habits  of  action,  and  oq  the  circumftancct  of 
hi0  life :  that  the  ftate  of  the  health  too,  and  tht 
manner  in  which  the  vital  fundiosaare  carried  on, 
have  a  powerful  influence  in  detennining  the  ch^ 
rader  of  a  perfon's  dreams :  that  in  lleep  and  ia 
'dreaming,  the  fenfes  are  either  ^^folutely  inadiv^ 
or  nearly  fo :  that  fuch  concerns  aa  we  bav^  beea 
Very  dwply  interefted  in  during  tie  precpding 
day,  are  very  likely  to  return  upon  our  minds  in 
dieams  in  the  hoiirs  of  reft :  that  dreams  may  be 
rendered  prophetic  of  future  events ;  and  there* 
fore,  >vherever  we  have  fuch  evidence  of  then*  ha« 
ying  been  prophetic,  as  we  would  accept  on  aoy 
other  occafion,  we  canpot  rea£(>nably  rejed  tl» 
fadl  as  abfurd ;  but  that  tbey  do  not  appeay4s' 
have  been  aAually  fuch,  in  thofe  numerous  i»>'^ 
ftances  in  which  the  fuperftition  of  nations^  igoo*^ 
rant  of  true  religion,  has  reprefented  them  as  i^ ' 
ferring  to  futurity,  nor  in  thofe  inftances  in  whidi 
they  arje  viewed  in  the  fame  light  by  many  amoof. 
ourfelves :  and,  laftly,  that  dreaming  is  not  a  phN  j 
nomenon  peculiar  to  huroao  nature,  but  commoo  1 
to  mankind  with  tkp  t)rute8.  I 

(4.)  Dreams,  GSM ERAL  REFLECTioifsoir.  We  I 
know  of  no  ottor  fads,  that  have  been  fully  afccr*  | 
tained  concerning  dreaming^  befid^  the  above. 
But  we  are  by  no  meaiis  fufficiently  aaju-ki^trd 
with  this  important  phenomenon  in  the  hiftory  of 
mind..   We  cannot  tell  by  wha^  laws  of  oor  coo^ 
ftitution,  we  are  thus  lilble  to  be  fo  frequently  en- 
gaged  in  iniaginary  tranfadions,  nor  what  are  the 
particular  means  by  which  the  del u Hon  is  accom- 
plifhed.  The  delufion  is  indeed  remarkably  ftroo^ 
One  will  fometimes  fancy  that  he  reads  a  book, 
and  a<ftually  enter  intathe  (uture  of  the  imagio** 
ry  compofition  before  him,  and  even  remefliber, 
after  he  awakes,  what  he  then  knows,  that  he 
only  fancied  himfelf  reading.    Another  will  if«^ 
times  dream  that  be  it  at  church,  and  hears  a  frr« 
mon.  delivered,  which  he  would  be  incapable  of 
compoHng  when  awake.    C^n  this  be  delttfioo' 
If  deiufion,  how,  or  for  what  purpofe,  is  it  pnv 
duced  I  The  mind,  it  would  appesn-,  does  not,  n 
deep,  become  inactive  like  the  body ;  or  at  le» 
is  not  alivays  inai^ive  while  we  are  aflieep.  When  , 
we  do  not  dx:eam,  the  mind  muft  either  be  inac- 
tive, or  the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the 
body  muft  be  conftdered  as  in  fome'  manner  fv- 
pended :  and  when  we  dream,  the  mind,  tifoogb 
it  probably  a^s  in  concert  with  the  bodyi  T^ 
does  not  ad  in  the  lame  manner  as  when  ,*V^ 
awake.    It  fecms  to  be  clouded  or  beF>W«'°' 
in  confequence  of  being  deprived  for  a  time  cf 
the  fervice  of  the  fenfes.    Inugination  bccoBK* 
more  ^dtve  and  more  capricious :  and  all  the  o* 
ther  powers,  eipecially  judgment  and  mewcrfi 
become  difoordered  and  irregular  in  their  opera^ 
tions. 

(5.)  Dreams,  instances  of  extraoidikA' 
R Y.  We  arc  far  from  wiftiing  to  reftorc  the  rwgtt 
of  fupcrftition  in  the  moft  diftant  dcgrv;  w  \^ 
Iviid  our  r^aview  \o  put  faith  in  the  numbd-wfe^ 
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iiiculous  intcrpretationi,  given  by  fome  preten-  dreamed,  that  his  father,  after  receiving  the  mo- 

ders  to  divinatioD  of  the  ordinary  run  of  dreams,  ney,  fct  out  on  his  return  home,  and  was  follow* 

The  abfurdity  of  the  many  traditional  rules,  laid  ed  all  the  way  by  tvro  ill  looking  fellows,  who^ 

dowu  by  fuch  perfons :  fuch  as,  that  dreaming  of  when  he  had  got  to  the  weftem  dykes  of  In^Hs-' 

gyiorognofticates  anger;  of  the  nva/bing  of  lin*  Mauldy,  (the  feat  of  the  then  lord  Halkerton,  now 

btiorebode8/i//%  ;  of  greeti  ^MstJicAfie/j  ;  of  earl  of  Kintore)  and  little  more  than  a  n^ile  front 


banging,  honour;  of  death,  marriage;,  of  iilh, 
tbildrett ;  and  of  raw  fleih,  ji-ath^  &c.  &c.  can 
only  be  exceeded  b^  the  folly  of  thofe  who  put 
^aith  in  £uch  fooleries.  But  inftances  have  occur* 
red,  within  the  courfe  of  our  knowledge^  of  pari 
ikular  perfons,  who(e  veracity  we  cannot  doubt, 
iaving  dreams  of  fo  Angular  a  natate,  and  fo  li* 
orally  and  exadiy  fulfilled^  that  we  cannot  help 
nentioning  one  or  two  of  tfiem,  for  the  enter*. 
»inment  at  leaft,  of  our  readers,  if  they  fhould 
lot  contribute  to  the  inftru^on  of  thofe  who  de- 
ly  a  divine  Providence.  Among  thefe  we  might 
nention  feverai  perfons,  within  the  fphere  of  our 
(c^uaintance,  who  dreamed  fo  particularly  of 
lieir  hufbands  and  wives  feverai  years  befbre  they 
aw  them*  that  they  knew  thexti  at  firft  fight.  Mr 
tticbard  Boyle,  mannfadurer,  refiding  in  Stirling, 
ibout  1781,  had  a  dream  of  this  kind  of  a  beau-* 
ifbl  young  woman,  with  a  winding  fheet  over  her 
inn,  whole  image  made  a  deep  imprefl^on  on  his 
nind.  Upon  telling  his  mother  the  dream,  ihe 
ud,  you  will  probably  marry  that  woman,  and 
f.you  do,  ihe  will  bury  you.  €roing  to  Glafgow 
I T783,  he  met  with  a  young  woman  in  afriend'i 
misy  exa^ly  refembling  tht  perfon  he  had  dream* 
i  of;  and  notwithftanding  the  dtfheartcning  in? 
apretation  he  bad  got,  and  the  additional  dif- 
pursging  eircumftance  told  him,  that  fhe^was 
beady  engaged  wit&  another  young  man,  fa  id  he 
ras  fure  {h^  was  to  be  bts  wife,  and  did  not  give 
p  bis  purfuit  till  he  nvade  her  bis  own.  The 
lelancholy  part  of  his  dream  was  foon  fulfilled^ 
le  lived  only  x^  months  with  her-*A  Ihort  but 


home,  attacked  and  attempted  to  rob  him. — 
Whereupon  the  boy  thought  he  ran  to  bis  aifift« 
ance,  and  when  lie  came  within  a  gnn-fhot  of  the 
place,  called  but  fome  people^  who  were  juft  go- 
i^g  to  bed,  who  put  the  robbers  to  flight.  He 
immediately  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  v^ithout  wait- 
ing to  confider,  whether  it  was  a  yilion  or  a  rea- 
lity, ran  as  faft  as  he  could  to  the  place  he  had. 
dreamed  of,  and  had  no  (boner  reached  it,  thani 
he  faw  his  fiither  in  the  veryipot  and  fituation  he 
had  feen  in  his  dream,  defending  himfelf  with  hisf 
ftick  againft  the  affaflins.  He  therefore  immedi- 
ately  realized  Ws  own  part  of  the  vifioftary  fcene,' 
by  roaring  out  murder  I  which  foon  biiought  out 
the  people,  who  running  up  to  M^  Aikenhead's 
affiitance^  found  him  vidlor  over  one  of  the  villains; 
whom  he  had  previoofly  knocked  down  with  a 
itone,  after  they  had  pulled  him  off  bis  horfe  }' 
but  almofl  ovcrpowereid  by  the  other,  who  re- 
peatedly aittempted  to  (tab  him  ^Ith  a  fword  ;  a- 
g^inft  which  he  had  no  other  defence  than  his' 
ftick  and  his  hands,  which  were  confidet^bly 
mangled  by  graft>iQg  the  blade.  U()on  fight  01* 
the  country  people,  th6  villain  who  had  the  fword 
ran  olT,  btit  the  other  not  being  able'  was  appre- 
hended and  lodged  in  jail*  Mean  time  there  was 
no  fmall  hue  and  ciy  after  young  Kobert,  whofe 
mother  miffing  him,  and  Bnding  the  cattle  among 
the  com,  was  in  the  iitmofl  anxiety,  concluding 
that  he  bad  fallen  into  fome  water  or  peat 
mofs.  But  her  joy  and  furprize  were  equally 
great,  when  her  hu/band  returtied  wiih  the  boy, 
and  told  her  how  miracUloufly  .both  his  mo- 


Ipp^  period.    His  widow,  during  his  life,  dream-    ney  and  life  had  been  preferred  by  his  fon's 


i  with  equal  eJLadnefs  of  her  adfhufband,  whom 
le  did  not  fee  till  three  years  afterwards,  when 
ie  fight  oJF  him,  at  church  in  Montrofe,  difturb- 
1  her  devotion  fo  much,  upon  recolle^ing  her 
neam,  that  (he  hardly  knew  a  word  the  miniiter 
id  afterwards.  Withm  jefs  than  two  months  they 
ere  introduced  to.  each  other  ^  and  within  fouri 
ere  married. — ^We  knew  another  young  ladyi 
ho  bad  dreaored  fo  often  and  to  particularly,  a- 
mt  the  gentleman  Who  afterwards  married  her^ 
at  at  their  firft  meeting  fhe  ftarted  back,  as  if 
e  had  feen  a  ghoft.  But  thefe  inftances  cf  pro- 
ictjc  dreams  are  trifling,  compared  to  one  nai"- 
ted  in  the  Weekfy  Mirrorf  printed  at  Edinburgh 
1781,  and  figned  Verax;  and  which  we  quote 
e  more  readily,  that  from  perfonal  acquaint- 
ce  with  the  parties,  we  know  the  narrative  to 
true. — ^•*  lo  June  27^a>  Mr  Robert  Aikenhead, 
toKt  in  ])enftrath  of  ^rnhall,  in  the  Meams, 
but  5  miles  N.  of  Brechhi,  and  7  from  Mon* 
)fe,  went  to  a  market  cabled  Tarnen/jr/air,.  where 
had  a  large  fffnt*  of  money  to  receive.  His  cld- 
fon,  Rotat,"  a  hoy  between  7  and  8  years  of 
e,  wa9  fent  to  take  care  of  the  cattle,  and  hap- 
Ding  to  lie  down  upon  a  gVafTy  bank  before  fun 


dream ;  although  {be  vvas  at  firft  ftartled  at  feeing 
her  hufband's  hands  bloody.  To  thofe  who  deny 
the  exiftence  of  a  God,  (adds  the  writer,)  or  the 
fuperintendance  of  a  divine  providence,  the  abo^^ 
narrative  will  appear  as  fabulous  as  any  ftory  in 
Ovid,  To  thofe  who  meafure  the  w^atnefs  and 
littlenefs  of  events,  by  the  arbitrary  rules  of  human 
pride  and  vanity,  it  will  perhaps  appear  incredi-  ^ 
Die,'  that  fnch  a:  miiraele  fhOuld  have^been  wrought 
fof  the  prefervatioh  of  the  life  of  a  country  far- 
mer. But  all  who  found  their  opinions  upon  the 
unerring  rule  of  right  and  truth,  which  aflures  us,r 
that  a  fparrow  caAnot  fall  to  the  ground  withoitt* 
the  pcrmiflion  Of  our  heavenly  father,  (and  who 
know,  that  in  the  fight  of  Hinf  with  whom  there  is* 
no  refpedt  of  perfons  or  dignities,  the  life  of  the 
gfeateil  monarch  on  earth,  and  that  of  the  lowefb^ 
of  his ftibjedsare  of  equal  value,)  will  laugh  at 
fuch  filly  objections,  when  oppofed  to  well  atteft- 
ed  fadts.  That  the  above  is  one,  couki  be  attef^-- 
ed  opon  oath,  were  it  neceffary,  by  Mr  and  N'rt 
Aikenhead,  from  whom  I  had  i^l  tne  particulars 
above  narrated  about  15  months  ago.*  — *«  Edin. 
March  la,  1781." — Indeed,  whoe\er  can  per- 
fuade  himfelf  that  fuch  fac^s,  as  we  have  ftatcd 


,  fell  faft  afleep.  Although  the  boy  had  never  above,  can  happen  by  chance,  may  ?afily  adopt 
?n  far  from  home,  he  was  immediately  carried  'the  fyftem  of  thofe  phitofophers,  who  tell  us  that 
his  imagination  to  Tarrenty  market}  where,  he  I 
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ike  umvev(e  waa  formed  by  the  fortuitous  con< 
COurTe  of  atoms. 

(6.)  OrEAMS,    THEORIES    RESPECTING    THE 

CAUSES  OF.  Various  theories  have  been  propo- 
£?d  to  explain  what  appears  moft  inexplicable  in 
dreaiming.  The  ingenious  Mr  Baxter,  in  his  Trea« 
life  on  the  Immateriality  rf  the  Human  SoiJy  tn^ 
deavours  to  prove  that  dreams  are  produced  by 
>be  agency  of  fome  fprritual  bdiiigs,  ^ho  either 
aitiufe  or  eiiiploy  themfeives  (erioufly  in  engaging 
mankind  in  all  thofe  imaginary  tranla^ions  with 
vhich  they  are  employed  in  dreanrling.  This  theo* 
ry»  however,  is  far  from  being  plaufiMe.  It  leads 
us  entirely  beyond  the  limits  of  our  knowledge* 
it  requires  US  to  believe  without  evidence.  It  is 
unfupported  by  any  analogy.  It  creates  difficul- 
ties ftill  more  inexplicable  than  thofe  which  it  has 
been  propofed  to  remove.  Till  it  appear  that 
our  dreams  cannot  poifiblj  be  produced  without 
the  interference  of  other  Spiritual  agents^  poflVffr* 
ing  fuch  infiuence  over  our  miods  as  to  deceive 
us  with  fancied  joys,  and  involve  us  in  imaginary 
afflidtions,  we  cannot  reafonably  refer  them  to 
Aich  a  caufe.  Befides,  from  the  fa^s  which  have 
been  dated  as  well  known  concerning  dreams,  it 
appears  that  their  nature  depends  fawsth  on  the 
fiate  of  the  human  body  and  on  that  of  the  mind. 
But  Were  they  owing  to  the  agency  of  either  fpi- 
ritual  beings^  how  dould  they  be  infhienced  by 
the  ftate  of  the  body  ?— Wolfius,  and  after  him 
M.  Formey,  have  fuppofed»  that  dreams  never 
arife  in  the  mind,  except  in  cohfeauenee  of  fome. 
of  the  organs  of  fenfatiOn  ha'Ving  been  previoufly 
excited.  Either  the  ear  or  the  eye;  dr  the  oi^ana 
of  touching,  tafting,  or  fmelling,  communicate 
information,  fomehow,  in  a  tacit,  fecret  manner ; 
and  thus  partly  roufj?  its  faculties  from  the  lethargy 
in  which  they  are  buried  in  fleep,  aiid  engage 
them  in  a  feries  of  confufed  and  imperfect  exer- 
tions. But  what  palTes  in  dreams  is  often  fo  very 
different  froni  all  that  we  do  when  awake^  that  it 
is  impolfible  for  the  dreamei-  himfelf  to  diftingulfh, 
M^hether  his  powers  of  fenfation  perfitrm  an^  pan 
on  the  occaiion.  It  is  not  nccefiary  that  imagi- 
nation be  always  excited  by  fenfaCib^.  Fancy,  e- 
ven  ^hen  we  ire  awake,  oft^n  wanders  frbm  the 
prefent  fcene.  Abfence  of  mind  is  incident  to  the 
ftudious :  the  poet  and  the  mathematichm  often 
forget  v(^here  they  are.  We  cannot  difboyer  from 
any  thing  that  a  perfon  in  dreaming  difplays  to 
the  obferVation  of  others  that  his  organs  of  fen- 
fation Uke  a  part  in  the  imaginary  tranfadtioiis  in 
wliich  he  is  employed. «  In  thofe  inftances,  indeed 
in  which  perfons  aSeep  are  laid  to  hear  founds ;  the 
founds  which  they  hear  are  alfo  faid  to  influence^ 
in  fome  manner,  the  nature 'of  their  dreams.  But 
fach  indances  are  lingular.  Since  it  then  appears, 
that  the  perfon  who  dreams  is  himfelf  incapable 
of  diftinguiihing,  either  during  his  dreams,  or  by 
rxolle^ion  when  awake,  whether  any  new  im- 
preiTions  are  communicated  to  him  in  that  ilate 
by  his  organs  of  fenfation ;  that  even  by  watch- 
-  in^  over  him,  and  comparing  our  ebfervations  of 
his  circumflances  and  emotions,  in  his  dreanis 
with  what  be  recoHedlsof  them  after  awaking,  we 
cannot,  except  in  one  or  two  fingular  inftances, 
afcertain  this  fa^t ;  and  that  the  mind  is  riot  iaci- 
pibie  of  acting  while  the  organs  of  fcnCition  are 
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at  rett,  and  on  many  occafiona  refiifes  to  Men  to 
the  information  which  they  convey ;  we  may  cO!i<^ 
dude,  that  the  theory  is  groundleiii.    Other  pby- 
fiologifts  tell  us,  that  the  mind,  when  we  dream, 
is  in  a  ftate  of  delirium.    Sleep,  they  fay,  is  at- 
tended with  what  is  Called  a  tdlapfe  of  the  ivm: 
during  which  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
tlerves  of  which  It  Confifta,  are  in  a  ftate  in  which 
they  cannot  carry  on  the  ulbal  intercoorfe  between 
the  mind  aUd  the  oi^ans  of  fenfation,    When  the 
whole  of  the  bfai'n  is  ipfthis  ftate,  we  become  eo- 
tirely  unconfcious  of  ^iftence,  and  the  mind  finb 
into  inadivity ':  whet^  only  a  part  of  the  brain  ii 
eoUafJid^  we  are  ttien  neither  afleep  nor  ai^ake, 
but  in  a  fort  of  delirium  between  the  two.   Thii 
theory,  hke  the  laft,  fuppofes  the  mind  incapable 
of  aifiing  Without  the  help  of  (knlation :  it  fuppo* 
fes  that  We  know  the  nature  of  a  ftate,  of  which 
we  cannot  afcertain  the  phenomena ;  it  alfo  coo* 
tradiAs  a  known  fad.  In  feprefenting  dreamf  ai 
Confufed  images  of  things  around  tis,  not  fandfiit 
combiriatfons  of  thio^  not  eiifting  together  io 
nature  cfr  in  human  life.    We  rauft  treat  it  lik^ 
wife,  theiefore,  at  st  bafeleis  fabric.      In  the  td 
edition  of  thie  Entyilop^dia  EAthnHsta^  a  theory 
diflferent  from  any  of  the  foregoing  vras  advanced. 
It  Was  obferved,  that  the  riervoua  fluid,  which  if 
lb(jp€yied  to  be  fecreted  from  the  Gfood  by  the 
hiniip,  Spears  to  be  likeWffe  abforbed  from  the 
bhxxl  l>^  tfie  ettrefnittetf  of  th^  nerves.   It  was  ar- 
gtied  that  as  this  ffuid  Was  c6nlldefcd  a»the  piill* 
eiple.of  ieilftbilhy ;  therefore,  in  a11  cafes  Jn  whicV 
a  fuMcient  fupply  of  it  was  not  abforbed  froor 
tbei>lood  by  the  eitrefnities  dF  the  nertes,  thef 
parts  of  ttve  bjody  to'  whicB  thofe  nerves  belonged; 
rouft  be,  in  fome  de^ee,  deprived  of  fenfaliorf: 
From  th>efe  portions  it  was  inferred,  that  aiioog 
as  imprellkttis  of  external  objedsxrontt^ue'  fdcon* 
municate  a  certain  irfotion  frorn  the  femreot  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves  to  the  brain,^fo  long  w 
continue  awakes  aiid  that,  wheft  there  is  a^ 
ciency  df  this  vital  ffuid  in  the  extnemittn  of  tbe 
nervesi  oi'  when  froin  any  other  caufe  it  ceafes  to 
eomiiiuriicate  to  the  btain  the  peculiar  todbiv  aV 
hided  to,  we  rhnft  naturally  fall  ajtftfy  tt()  b^ 
Come  infenfible  of  our  exiftence.    It  followcdlhai; 
in  fleep,  the  nervous  fluid  between  the  eitene 
parts  of  the  nefvei  and  the  brain  muf|  eithef  bt'«l 
reft,  or  be  deficient,  or  l)e  prevented  6]r  *^ 
rtieans  from  palfling  into  the  t)rain  %  and  it  wa< 
concluded;  that  whenever  irregdUf  motions  rf 
this  fluid  were  occalioned  ,by  any  infernal  canfc, 
irearhing  was  produced.    Thus  we  might  be  d6 
ceiveil  with  regard  to  the  openjtlbn  of  any  of  the 
fei^fes;— fo  as  to  fancy  that  we  fee  objeftsft* 
adually  before  us  7  that  ^^  ^^»^  founds  \  that  f e 
tafte,  feci,  fmell,  &c.     Tbe  inftances  of  tifions 
which  will  fometimes  afife,  and  as  it  were  fifi* 
before  us  when  awake,  though  our  eyes  be  (hot: 
the  tifinitut  nttriiiWy  Which  is  of^en  a  f^roptom  in 
-flcrvous  difeafes  j  and  the  ftrange  feelings  m  the 
cafe  of  the  amputated  limb,  Wfere  produced  w 
proof  of  this  iheorv,  and  applied  to  confinn  it. 
{7.)  Dreads,  theorv  of,  vpon  a  »8^  "J' 
POTHpsrs^    Plaufible  as  the  above  theory  (J^j 
at  firft  view  may  Appear,  it  is  not  fatist'adory.  It 
is  too  much  founded  on  fuppofitton.   The  nature 
of  the  nervous  fluid  b  but  impcrteftly  toown. 
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andeten  ifsexiftence  is  not  fiilly  afcertained. 
theories  founded  upon  it  muft,  therefore,  be  at 
,  beft  uncertain.    Beficies  the  fuppofitions  made  in 
this  tbeory,  di  2l  partial printauon  and  fen fationi  and 
eficuncy  of  the  v  talJiuitU  as  neceffajy  to  produce 
pept  feem  to  irifer  that  fleep  is  not  confident  with 
i  ftate  of  perfed  healtli,  which  every  body  knows 
is  contrary  to  fadl.     The  Brunonian  fyftem  of 
tnedicine  appears  to  give  rather  a  more  fatisfaiSto- 
Tf  folution  of  the  phaeiiomena  and  caufes  of  fleep, 
by  afcribing  them  to  the  cithauftion  of  the  excita- 
bility by  the  exciting  'po wers.    See  B  r  u  n  on  i  a  n 
[  SrsTEMy  §  4.    But  wifhout  trufting  entirely  to 
I  the  hypothefes  of  either  fyftem,  we  are  perfuaded 
a  theory  of  dreaming,  if  not  perfeftljr  fatisfaftory, 
at  leaft  lefs  exceptionable,  than  any  of  the  abbve, 
tMf  be  drawn  from  nterely  attending  to  a  ilmple 
I  fed,  that  frequently  takes  place  when  we  are  a- 
wake.    Every  pei-fon  muft  have  obferved,  thit 
when  alone,  and  while  his  attention  is  not  called 
to  any  particular  fubjedt,  either  by  ftudy,  conver- 
Iktioa,  manual  labour,  fudden  noife,  or  the  ob- 
3sft«  around  him«  a  kind  of  iniioluniary  motion^ 
,\io\o  fpeak,)  will  take  place  in  his  fdeas;  and 
jftat  if  he  makes  no  voluntary  exerthn  of  mind,  to 
'fis  his  attention  upon  one  idea  more  than  another, 
a  rapid  fuoceHfion  of  very  different  ideas,  fome  old 
and  feme  recent,  will  occur  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
minutes.    Every  perfon,  who  attends  church  re- 
guUrly,  or  who  has  attended  the  lectures  of  an 
Qnentertaining  public  fpeaker,  muft  be  fenfible, 
that  fuch  involuntary  motions" of  his  ideas  have 
>  often  taken  place,  when,  either  through  the^fault 
^  of  the  fpeaker,  or  that  of  the  hearer,  his  attention 
!!iaf  not  been  fiifficiently  fixed   upon   what  was 
I  Spoken.    A  perf^jn  much  addidled  to  ftudy,  and 
S)  the  habit  of  Sxing  his  ideas  4?onftantly  upon 
one  fubjedt  or  another,  may  perhaps  be  lefs  fen- 
fible of  the  involuiitary  motion  We  here  allude  to, 
.  than  others:  but  let  fuch  a  ftudious  perfon  be 
JJaced  in  a  company,  where  a  trifTing  converfa- 
tion  is  going  on,  and  he  will  foon  find  himfelf  in 
•  the  fituation  here  defcribed.    A  current  of  ideas 
^'11  rapidly  intrude  upon  his  mind,  and  carry  off 
his  attention  from  the  trifles  in  which  thbfe  around 
him  are  engaged  ;  and  thus  fubje^  him  to  wlat 
TS  commonly  called  abfence  of  mind.    And  it  will 
alfo  be  admitted,  that  the  moft  ftudious  as  weM 
«s  the  moft  thoughtlefs  will  fometimes   find  an. 
idea,  of  a  long  forgotten  fa<Sk,  fentiment  or  cir- 
ramftance,  fuddenfy  recurrieg  to  their  minds, 
without  any  leeming  caufe.     The  inference  we 
^ouM  draw  from  all  thefe  fads,  to  our  prefent 
'  »ubi«>3,  is,  that  during  fleep,  a  fimilar  invalunta- 
^  motion  or  current  ofid^'as  takes  place ;  but  that 
y^^^^^l^^^ce  ctf  the  fatigue  occaftoned  by  the 
Mooiirs  of  the  day,  (no  matter  whether  thefe  o* 
P^^tc  by  erbauftrng  the  excitability,  or,  by  oc- 
cjnoning  a  deficiency  of  the  nervous  fluid,;  the 
^^  chief  powers  of  the  mind— the   wilJ,  the 
JJ^jleroent,  and  the  memory,  are  rendered  in  a  con- 
•if?^*^  degree  ina<<live;  at  leaft  in  fo  far,  that  the 
^ll^Jas  no  power  over  thefe  faculties,  while^the  ?- 
J**|"iation,  rendered  more  a<5tivc(a8  it  would  feem 
J^J^*^"?  freed  from  the  controul  of  both  the  will 
^°<1  the  judgment,  gives  every  new  idea  that  oc 
«nj  a  yifionary  form ;  and  thus  creates  a  frefli 
J  rapid  fucceflTion  of  tarioui  imager,  according 
Vol.  VII.  Part  Ik 
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All  to  the  unl!fnited  current  of  uncontrolled  id«f 
that  facceed  each  other.  Ho^  this  happens,  pef 
haps  the  human  faculties  will  never  be  able  td 
comprehend  or  explain;  at  leaft  till  they  fhall  b^ 
ciapaWe  of  explaining  the  connexion  by  which  the 
foul  and  body  are  united,  if  indeed  mankind  fhall 
ever  attain  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfe^flion  in  phy^ 
fiology.  'But  th.1t  dreams  take  their  rife  chiefly* 
if  not  folely,  from  the  mere  f»cceffion  of  ideas t  dref- 
fed  into  form  by  the  imagination,  uncontrolled 
by  the  will,  or  the  judgment,  appears  to  us  id 
be  an  undoubted  fadt,  though  hitherto  it  would 
feem  little,  if  at  all,  attended  fo.  And  it  appear9 
to  be  a  fulljcient  confirmation  of  this  theory,  that 
perfofls  in  good  health,  and  engaged  in  adtive  em- 
ployments, moft  commouly  dream  of  thofe  rtfci ti- 
ters wherein  they  are- daily  occupied  f  the  uni-« 
fbnrt  current  of  their  ideas  when  awake,  feldom 
taking  any  other  dire<ftion  during  fleep  \  wherea* 
perfoiis  in  a  bad  habit  of  body,  or  weak  ftate  of 
mind,  artd  tluife  who  take  little  cacrcife,  or  wlic* 
sre  not  engaged  in  adive  bulinefs,  have  generally 
wild  and  extravagant  dreams,  and  fometirtieS  s^ry 
difagreeable  ones,  of  monfters,  ma4  dog^  devMs^ 
deep  pits,  houfes  on  fire,  ftormy  oceans,  and  th-- 
like.  In  a  word^  when  we  confider  the  opera- 
tions of  our  minds  when  awake, — particularly  of 
that  a<ftive  faculty,  the  imagination — -how  readily 
upon  hearing,  reading,  or  fpeaking  of  ariy  per- 
fon, place,  a«a:ion  or  circumftailcey  it  forms  air 
idea  rn  the  mind  oT  fuch  perfon,  place,  &c,  tho' 
perhaps  many  years  have  eVapfed  fince  we  faW 
them,  or  even  though  we  have  never  ftTii  them; 
-r-we  need  not  be  turprifed,  that  the  fame  a<5tive 
faculty  fhould  be  able,  when  uncontrolled  by  the 
\#ill  and  judgment,  and  but  partially  afliftcd  by 
the  memory  to  raife  up'  a  feries  of  images  in  fuc-^ 
ceffion,  and  thus  to  create  am  ideal  world,  and 
various  ideal  tranfa^ions,  m  the  mind. 

(8  )  Dreams,  useful  iNrfiRfiwcRs  to  bf. 
Drawn  from.  In  whatever  way  we  attempt  to 
account  for  the  manner,  in  which  our  powers  of 
mind  and  body  perform  their  fitn<ftions  in  dream- 
ing,  we  can,  at  leaft,  apply  to  ufeful  purptjfes  thor 
imperfeft  knotjrledge,  which  we  have  been  able  to 
acquire  concerning  this  feries  of  phenomena.  Out* 
dreams  are  affeded  by  the  ftate  ofour  health,  h^ 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  pafled  the  prece- 
ding day,  by  our  gentral  habits  of  life,  by  ther 
hopes  which  we  moft  fondly  indulge,'  and  the 
fears  which  prevails  moft  over  our  fortitnde  when 
awake.  From  recolleAing  our  dreams,  therefore^ 
we  may  learn  to  correct  many  improprieties  iit 
our  condu<a;,to  refrain  from  bodily  exercrfe^  of 
from  meats  and  drinks  that  have  unfavourable  ef- 
fedts  on  oar  conftitotion  j  to  reftft,  in  dtie  time, 
evil  habits  th^  are  ftealing  urpon  us;  and  to  guard 
againft  hopes  and  fears  which  detach  tis  from  out 
proper  concerns^  and  mifit  us  for  the  duties  of 
life.  Inftead  of  thinking  what  our  dfeams  may 
forebode^  We  may  with  much  better  reafon  reflet 
by  tiobat  they  have  been  occajtoned^  and  look  back 
to  thofe  circumftances  in  our  paft  life,  to  which 
they  are  owing.  The  fleep  ef  innocence  -and 
health  is  found  and  refrefhing ;  their  dreams  de- 
lightful and  pleafing.  A  diftempered  body,  and 
a  polluted  or  perturbed  mind,  are  haunted  in  flecp- 
with  frightful,  impure,  and  unpleafnig  dreams.— 
Q  .^qd  by  LjOOQ  I  The 
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The  reader  who  is  difpofed  io  fpeculate  farther    3, 
on  this  fubjed,  may  confult  Dr  Beattie's  Eflays, 
Hartley  on  Man>  and  the  principal  writers  on 
phvfiofogy. 

(9.)  Dreams,  writings  in  the  form  of. 
Some  very  beautiful  fables  have  been  written  both^ 
by  ancients  and  modems  in  the  form  of  dreams. 
The  Somniwn  Seipionis  is  one  of  the  finefl  of  Cice* 
ro's  compofitions.  In  the  periodical  publications, 
which  have  diffufed  fo  much  elegant  and  ufeful 
knowledge  through  Britain,  the  Tatlers,  Spec- 
tatorst  Guardians,  ^c.  we  find  a  number  of  ex* 
cellent -dreams.  Addifon  excelled  in  this  way  of 
writing.  .  The  public  are  now  lefs  partial  to  this 
fpecies  of  corapolition  than  formerly.  Dr  Beattie» 
in  his  valuable  EfTay  on  Dreaming,  quotes  a  very 
fine  one  from  the  Tatler,  and  gives  it  due  praife. 

(r.)  *  To  Dream,  v.  a,  preter.  dreamed^  or 
ireamtj  [from  the  noun.]    To  fee  in  a  dream. — 
The  Macedon«  by  Jove's  decree, 

Vfz.%  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolemy. 

Dryden*. 
At  length  in  fleep  their  bodies  they  compofe^ 

And  dreamt  the  future  fight,  and  early  rofe. 

Dryiaim 

(a.)  ♦  To  OreaM.  «.  «.  X.  To  have  the  repre- 
fentation  of  fomething  in  Deep.*— Div/ymrng  is  the 
having  of  ideas,  whilft  the  outward  fenfes  are 
ftopped,  not  fuggefted  by  any  external  objeds, 
or  known  oecanon,  nor  under  the  rule  or  con- 
dud  of  the  underftanding.  Lockc^l  dreamed  that 
I  was  conveyed  into  a  wide  and  boundlefs  plain. 
Tatler,    a.  It  has  ©/"before  the  noun.— 

I  have  long  dreamed  of  fuch  a  kind  of  man, 

But,  being  awake,  I  do  defpife  my  dream. 

Sbak. 
I  have  nightly  fince 

Dreams  ^encomiters  'twixt  thyfelf  and  me ; 

We  have  been  down  together  in  my  fleep. 

Unbuckling  helms,  fiftinp  each  other's  throat. 

And  \4rak'd  hsdf  dead  with  nothing*  Sbah^ 

3.  To  think  j  to  imagine.--He  never  dreamed  of 
the  deluge,  nor  thought  that  firft  orb  more  than  a 
tranfient  cnift:  Burrttt.^ 

He  little  dreamed  how  nigh  he  was  to  care, 
'Till  treacherous  fortune  caught  him  in  the  fnare. 

Drydrtr* 

4.  To  think  idly. — They  dream  on  in  a  conftant 
conrfe  •£  reading,  but  not  digefting.  LocJte, — I 
began  to  dream  of  nothing  lefs  Ihan  the  immor- 
tality of  my  work.  Smith.  5.  To  be  flnggifti ;  to 
idle.— 

Why  docs  Anthony  dream  out  his  hours. 
And  tempts  not  fortune  for  a  noble  day  i 

Drfdfn, 
*  DREAMER.  «./.  [from  drram.]    x.  M^hohas 
dreams  ;  one  who  has  fancies  in  his  fleep  — 

The  vtfion  faid,  and  vanifii'd  from  his  fight.: 
The  dreamer  waken'd  in  a  mortal  fright.  Dryd, 
—If  our  dreamer  pleafes  to  try  whether  the  glow- 
ing heat  of  a  glafs  flimace  be  barely  a  wandering 
imagination  in  drowfy  nran's  fancy,  by  putting 
his  head  into  it,  he  may  perhaps  be  wakened  into 
a  cffrtaioty.  Locke,  a.  An  idle  fancifal  man  ;  a 
vitionary. — 

Sometimes  he  angers  me. 
With  telling  of  the  moldwarp,  and  the  ant, 
Oi  dreamer  Merlin,  and  bis  prophtfits.      Skak» 
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A  mope;  a  man  loft  in  wild  imaginatioa }  a r^ 
nfeur, — 

The  man  of  (enfe  his  meat  devours, 
But  only  fmells  the  peel  and  flow'rs; 
And  he  muft  be  an  idle  dreamer f 
Who  leaves  the  pie  and  gnaws  the  ftreamer. 

Prior. 
4.  A  fluggard ;  an  idler. 

•  DREAMLESS,  adj.  [from  dream.\  Without 
dreams.— The  favages  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  Barbi< 
ry,  were  reported  to  be  both  naffielels  and  dream 
lejs.  Camdeu. 

UO  *  DREAR,  edf.  [dreorigy  Saxon,  dmry.] 
Mournful ;  difmal ;  (orrowfiil.— 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  found 
AfiTrights  the  flamens  at  their  fervice  quaint. 

Wkm. 
(a.^  ♦  Drear.  «./.  Dread;  terror.— 

The  ill-facM  owl,  death's  dreadful  mcflcngen 
The  hoarfe  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drear. 

Spenfer. 
♦DREARIHEAD.  »./.  [from  dreary.^  Horrour; 
Difmalnefs ;  a  word  now  no  longer  in  ufe.— 
That  (hortly  from  the.&ape  of  womanbed. 
Such  as  (he  was  when  Pallas  (he  attempted. 
She  grew  to  hideous  (hape  of  drearibeadt 
Pined  with  grief  of  folly  late  repented.   SfenUr. 

•  DREARIMENT. «./.  [from  irearj.\  i.  Sor- 
row;  difmalnefs;  melancholy.**- 

I  teacl^  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 
Your  doleful  dreariment.  Sfenfr» 

a.  Horrour ;  dread  ;  tcrrour.    This  word  is  now 
obfolete.— 

Almighty  Jove,  in  wrathful  mood. 
To  wreak  the  guilt  of  mortal  fins  is  bent: 
Hurls  forth  bis  thundering  dart  with  deadly 
food, 
Inroird  in  flames  and  fmouldring  drearpaent. 

Fairy  Qaeea, 

•  DREARY,  adj.  [dreong,  Saxon.]  i.  Sorrow- 
ful  difirtfsiiil.— 

The  meflenger  of  death,  the  ghaftly  owl, 
With  dreary  ftirieks  did  alfo  yell ; 
And  hungry  wolves  continually  did  howl 
At  her  abhorred  face,  fo  horrid  and  fo  foul 

Fairy  Quef** 
fl.  Gloomy  ;  difmal ;  hornd. — 

Obfcure,  they  went  through  dreary  &«!«*» 

that  led 

Along  the  vaft  dcminidns  of  the  dead.     Drf- 

Towns,  forefts,  herds  and  men  promifcuoui 

drowa'd. 

With  one  great  death  deform  t\x^dreary  gronM- 

3.  This  word  is  fcarcely  ufed  but  in  poetical  difr 
tion. 
DREBBER  Jacobs,  and  )  two  towns  of  Gff- 


Drebber  ma.R!£N,  S  manjT, 


in  the  ciiclc 
Tbc 


of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Diepholts. 
latter  is  five  miles  N.  of  Dicpholtz. 

•  DREDGE.  If./  To  dretcby  in  Ofoiuer^  n^ 
delay  5  perhaps  a  net  fo  often  ftopped  may  « 
called  from  this.J  A  kiurf  of  net.— For  oyftf^ 
they  have  a  peculiar  dredge ;  a  thick,  ftrong  nj^» 
faftened  10  three  fpills  of  iron,  and  drawn  A  tw  ' 
boat's  ftem,  gathering  whatfoever  it  mcctctb  If- 
iog  in  the  bottom.  Carew* 
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V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 


D 

*7oDksdgb. 
ther  With  a  dredge. — ^The  oyfters,  dredged  in  the 
Lyne,  find  a  welcome  acceptance.  Carew. 

♦  DREDGER. ».  /.  [from  dredge.^     One  who 
fiihes  with  a  dredge. 

DREGELt  a  town  and  caftle  of  Hungary,  i% 
miles  N£.  of  Gran. 

•  PREGGINESS.  «.  /.  [from  dregsfli  Fulnefs 
of  dregs  or  tees ;  foulnefs ;  muddinefs ;  feculence. 

*DR£GGISH.  adj.  [from  dregs.^    Foul  with 
lees;  feculent. — To   give  a  ftrong  tafte  to  this 
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To  ga-    of  Upper  Saxony,  and  circle  of  Neulladt  5  a  miles 
NE.  ofNeuftadt. 

DREUNCOURT,  Charles,  minifter  of  the  re- 
formed  church  at  Paris,  was  bom  at  Sedan  in 
*595>  where  his  father  enjoyed  si  coniiderablepoft. 
He  had  all  the  qualitications  that  compofe  a  r^ 
fpedable  clei^manj  and  though  he  defended 
the  Proteftant  caufe  agamft  the  Ronulh  religion, 
was  much  efteemed  among  the  Catholics.  He 
is  beft  known  in  England  by  his  Con/oiatumjagain/f 
the  Fean  0/ Death f  which  was  tranflated,  and  is 
^''tggi/^  Ii<]our,  they  fling  in  an  incredible  deal  of  often  printed.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
broom  or  hopt,  whereby  fmall  beer  is  rendere4.  merchant  at  Paris,  by  whom  he  had  16  children, 
equal  in  mifchief  to  ftrong.  Harvey.  His  third  fon,  profefbr  of  phyfic  at  Leyden,  was  * 

*  DREGGY,  adj.  [from  dregj.'}  Containing  phyfician  to  the  prince  and  prmcefs  of  Orange  be- 
dregs ;  confifting  of  dregs :  muddy ;  feculent. —  fore  Uieir  acceflion  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Ripe  grapes,  being  moderately  preiied,  their  juice  Bayle  has  given  him  a  high  charader.  He  died 
may,  without  much  dreggy  matter,  be  fqueezed    in  16^0. 

DRENAi  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrol,  7  miles  NB.  of  Riva. 

♦  DRENCH. «./  [horn  the  verb.]  i.  A  draught; 


out.  BoyJe, 

DREGHORN,  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr- 
ibire,  to  which  that  of  Piercibtown  was  united 
in  1688.  The  two  extend  9  miles  in  length,  and 
4  in  breadth,;  but  in  fome  places  not  above  one. 
The  foil  is  various,  confifting  of  loam,  clay,  fand, 
ind  gravel.  It  is  all  arable,  except  a  few  acres 
of  marfhy  ground.  It  is  moftly  inclofed,  and 
tbere  are  feveral  plantations  of  tre^s  on  the  Earl 
of  Egliiiton^s  ground,  in  clumps  upop  eminences; 
Oats,  bear,  and  rye  grafs,  are  the  ufual  crops. 
A  confiderable  quantity  of  fine  cheefe  is  made. 
There  is  a  colliery  in  the  parilh,  which  produces 
above  x  1,000  tuns  of  coals  a  year.  The  village  of 
Dreghorn  is  beautifully  fituated  on  the  fide  of 
the  Annock,  and  is  well  adapted  for  manufa^ures, 
though  none  are  at  prefent  carried  on.  The  po- 
pulation in  1 80 1,  was  761. 

♦  DREGS.  «.  jf.  [dreften^  Saxon ;  dreggian, 
Iflandick.]  i.  The  lediment  of  liquours ;  the  lees; 
the  grounds ;  the  feculence. — 

Fain  would  we  make  him  author  of  the  wine. 
If  for  the  dregj  we  could  fome  other  blame.  Dav» 

Such  run  on  poets  in  a  raging  vein, 
Ev'n  to  the  dregj  and  fqeezings  of  the  brain. 

Pope. 
t*  Any  thing  by  which  purity  is  corrupted. — ^The 
king  by  his  journey  purged  a  little  the  dregj  and 
eaven  of  the  northern  people,  that  were  before 
n  no  good  affedions  towards  him.  Bacon.  3. 
Drofs;  fweepings;  refiife. — 

Heav'n's  favourite  thou,  for  better  fate's  de- 
fign'd, 
Than  we  the  ^r^/andrubbiih  of  mankind.  Dryd. 
—What  diffidence  we  muft  be  under,  whetner 
5od  will  regard  our  (acrifice,  when  we  have  no- 
hing  to  offer  him  but  the  dregj  and  refufe  of  life, 
he  days  of  loathing  and  fatiety,  and  the  years  in 
vhich  we  have  no  pleafure^  Rogers. 

•  To  DREIN.  V.  n.  [See  Drain.]  To  empty. 
rhe  fame  with  drain:  fpeh  differently  perhaps 
»y  chance. — She  is  the  fluice  of  her  lady's  fecrets : 
tis  but  fetting  her  mill  agoing,  and  I  can  drein 
ler  of  them  all.  Congreve.^- 

'Tis  dreif^d  and  empty'd  of  its  poifon  now ; 

A  cordial  draught.  Southern, 

DREINICH,  a  fmall  idand  of  Scotland, .on  the 

:oaft  of  Argyllfhire,  N.  of  Lifmore  ifland. 

DREITSCII,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 


a  fwill :  by  way  of*  abhorrence  or  contempt.— 
Let  fuch  bethink  them,  if  the  fleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  (till. 
That  in  our  proper  motion  we  afcend.    Milton. 
fl.  Phyfick  for  a  brute.— A  drench  is  a  potion  ojr 
drink  prepared  for  a  fick  hori'e,  and  compofed  of  fe- 
veral drugs  in  a  liquid  form.  FarrUr's  Dict.—UBxrf. 
(ays  (he,  how  many  haft  thou  kill'd  to-day  ?  Give 
my  roan  horfe  a  drench^  fays  he  ;  and  anfwers,  14, 
an  hour  after.  S,hak.     '3.   Phyfick  that  muft  be 
given  by  violence.— Their  counfels  are  more  like 
a  drench^   that  muft  be  poured  down,    than  a 
draught  which  muft  be  leifurely  drank,  if  I  like. 
K.  Charles.    4,  A  channel  of  water. 

*  To  Drench,  v.  a.  [drencan^  Saxon.]  i.  To 
wafh  ;  to  foak ;  tp  fteep.— Our  garments  being 
as  they  were  drenched  in  the  fea,  hold  notwith- 
ftanding  their  frefhnefs  and  gloffes.  Shak.  2.  To 
fatuiate  with  drink  or  moifture:  in  an  ill  fenfe.— 

In  fwinifh  fleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death.    Shak. 

Too  oft,  alas !  has  mutual  hatred  drenched 
Our  fwords  in  native  blood.  PhUipi. 

3.  To  phyfick  by  violence. — If  any  of  your  cattle 
are  infefted,  fpetiiily  let  both  fick  and  well  blood, 
and  drench  them.  Mortimer. 

*  DRENCHER.  «.  /.  [from  drench.]  i.  One 
that  dips  or  fteeps  any  thing.  1.  One  that  gives 
phyfick  by  force.  Diet. 

DRENFORD,  a  village  in  Hamplhire. 
DRENGFbRTH,   a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  the 
province  of  Natangen,  44  m.  SE.  of  Konigiberg. 

*  DRENT.  participle.  Probably  corrupted 
from  drenched^  to  make  a^proverbial  rhyme,  to 
brent  or  burnt, — 

What  flames,  quoth  he,  when  I  the  preient  fee. 
In  danger  rather  to  be  drent  than  brent  ? 

Fairy  Qtteen. 
DRENTE,  a  diftrift  of  Holland,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yffel,    and  ci-devant  province  of 
Overyfl'el. 

DRENTELBURG,  orTRENTELBURC,  atown 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  principality  of  Heffe,  18  miles  NNW.  of 
Caffel,  and  3  a  ESE.  of  Paderborn.  Lon.  a 6.  45. 
E,  Fcrro.  Lat.  51.  a.^  N.  ' 
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DREPANA,^/«r.    See  Dri  pawum,  N^  i. 

(i.)  DREPANE,  or  Drepanum,  in  ancient 
l^eography,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  litufitcd  between 
the  Sinus  and  Aftacenus  and  the  Bofphorus  Thra- 
pus;  called  Helenopolis  by  Conftantine,  in 
honour  of  his  mother*. 

(a.)DREPAME,  the  anjci<?nt  name  of  Corcyra, 
from  the  ciirvity  of  its  figurci  rcibmbling  a  fickle. 
Sv*e  Corcyra,  N^  i. 

DREPANITANI,  the  people  cf  Drepamum. 

(i.)  rfREPANUM,  or  Drlpaka,  a  town  and 
port  of  Sicily,  and  W.  of  mount  Eryx.  Now 
called  Thepano,  a  city  and  port-to»'n  on  the 
ivcilnioft  point  of  Sicily, 

{zf  3.)  Drepanuw,  the  ancient  name  of  two 
promontories,  v;?.  i.  in  Cyrenaiija,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  and,  z.  of  Rhiun),  in  .Wiaia,  {o  called 
from  its  curved  figure. 

(4—6.)  DkEPANUM,  the  name  of  ^  ancient 
tou'113,  v:z.  I,  oil  the  Arabic  Gulf,  on  the  fide  of 
Kgypt:  2;  on  the  N.  iide  of  Crete,  between  Cy- 
douia  and  the  giiius  Amphimallus:  3.  on  the  AY. 
fi(}e  of  Cyprus. 
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and  public  buildings,  beautiful  in  th«r  architec- 
ture, and  magnificent  in  their  fumilhings,  whick 
the  city  contains,  united  to  the  general  appearance 
of  the  place,  have  juftly  acqmrcd  it  the  charader 
of  one  of  the  handfomeft  cities  in  Germany.  It  9 
iuppofed  tp  contain  between  8c,doOsand  90/500 
inhabitants.  The  manufadures  are  fine  clotl^, 
ferges,  ^hallodus,  ftockings,  linen,  fluffs  of  linen 
and  filk  mixed,  carpets,  morocco  leather,  plalflf 
glafs,  porcelain,  Jcc.  Some  years  ago,  about  700 
men  were  employed  in  the  porcelain  maiiufaftun;, 
the  annual  expence  of  which  was  efthnated  at  oo- 
ly  80,000  crowns;  yet  the  manufkaure  yielded 
to  the  king  aoo,ooo  crowns  ye?u-ly,  befides  th^ 
magnificent  prefents  he  pccadonally  made,  and 
tiie  large  quantity  referved  foftheufeof  hishcufc- 
hold.  The  next  conGderable  trade  was  in  filvtf, 
of  which  the  mines  near  Friubiirjg:  pro^u9ed  e\«y 
15  days  near  the  value  of  ao,oco  dollars.  The 
raetfil  was  brought  into  the  city  in  Jngots,  what 
it  was  immediately  coined  and  deliyeiTed  to  t^ 
proprietors.  The  court  of  Defden  was  one  a 
_  the  molt  remarkable  in  Europe  for  fplendor  and 

DRESBACli;  a  town  of  Germany,  jn  the  circle    profufion ;  6jqo  ducats  being  yearly  allowed  for 

TT«.^..«.    o~ _„j    _;„_i  .    .  i-   T7 1  • i. f^ 1   fi-:t i*-i l.:.,K  _..«„  «.^««>  *«'S.v 


of  Upper  Saxony,  and  circle  of  Erzgebirg,  two 
miles  NW.  of  Wolkenllein. 

(i.)  DRESDEN,  Jhc  jL-apital  of  the  cle(5lorate  of 
Saxony,  in  Grnnaiiy,  It  is  fituated  at  the  con- 
flux of  the  Elbe  and  lYei'vnt/..  It  is  the  feat  of 
the  principal  tribunals  of  thi^  coiiiitry,  and  «livid- 
cd  into  three  tpwn J?,'  New  Drelikn,  or  Drefden  ; 
Old  Drefden,  or  NeuAadt ;  and  Frederick ftadt. 
New  Drefden  was  built  in  tJhe  year  loao,  on  the 


comfits  and  finiilar  articles,  which  was  near  twice 
as  mui^h  as  the  king  of  IVuffia  allowed  for  ^ 
whole  expence  of  his  table.  The  revenues  of  the 
elector  were  eftimated  at  about  i,^  76,000.;  wW 
arpft*  from  the  taxes  on  }and8,  and  a  capit Alien  <tf 
6  dollars  on  all  males j  ?s  foon  a*  they  conimenctd 
an  apprenticeftiip  or  began  to  work.  People  (A 
rank  were  taxed  according  to  their  clailrt,  aud 
were  liable  to  be  called  to  account,  if  they  afium- 


right  b^nk  of  the  plbe,  and  became  a  town  ip    ed  not  an  appearance  correfpoiident  to  their  for- 


1 2 16.  It  is  joined  to  Neuftadt,  or  Drefden,  by  ii 
ftone  bridge,  fupported  by  19  piers/-and  ^50  pa- 
ces in.iengtJi.  As  this  bridge  ^'as  too  narrow  fp^ 
the  crowds  of  people,  tjiat  were  continually  paf- 
frngand  r$»pa(Iing,  •  K.  Augustus,  in  1730,  caufed 
two  walks  for  foot  paflengers  to  be  built,  onp 
on  each  fide,  in  a  very  fmgular  m;inner ;  the  one 


tunes^  Every  foreigner  pajd  capitation,  after  re* 
fiding  fix  months  in  the  country.  The  Jevi 
wew  taxed  at  50,  their  wives  at  30,  and  their 
children  at  ao  dollars.  There  was  aifo  an  esciie 
on  all  eatables  and  liquors  5  and  10  per  cent  v« 
le%  led  out  oi  tbe  incomes  of  the  people.  Drtfd^ 
is  fiipplied  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  provi- 


for  thofe  that  ^o  into  the  city,  and  the  other  for    jions  every  week^  not  only  out  of  the  nei^'hbour- 
.K.r.  *!,..„. rr^t.  .' L_..j — J  _..L  •_-.    j^^^^^  but  from  Bohejnia.    Jt  lies  75  milrsNW. 

of  Prague.    Lon.  13.  50.  E.  Lat.  51.  10.  K- 
(1.)  Dresden^  a  township  of  the  United  Stftffc 

in  the  county  of  Lincoln  and  diftrid  of  May'nek 

180  miles  fi.  by  E.  of  Boiton. 
DRESt^igKi  a  tpwn  of  Croatia,  18  miles  NW. 

of  Bihacs. 
DRESNO.    SeeDniEssEy, 
♦  DRESS.  «. /.  [from,  the  verb.]    i.  Cloaths; 


thole  that  return.*  Thefe  are  bordered  with  iron 
paliifadoes  of  curious  >vorkmanlhip.  The  elei^or 
r-  lidt»s  in  New  Drefden,  in  an  ancient  chateau, 
I  he  apartnients  of  v^hich  are  magnificent,  and 
fiirninied  wiMi  a^numeroui  librai-y,  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  reckoned  the  finc^v  that  exifts,  and  va- 
lued at  5Qo,cco  \ ;  ^  riv:h.  cabinet  of  r^re  and  pre- 
<io05  articles,  mathematical  inllruments,  &c.  Be- 
lides  a  number  of  palaces,   this  ^juarter  contains 


,w  opefarhoufejianarkna),  a  foiuidery,  tlm-e  l>u-    garment;  habit.— i>/Y^/  laugbed  at  in  our  fort- 

4^^         ^^j         L-^.-.rii-i  n >,-.!. _i-^  _!.     _i      fathers  wardrobes  or  pi(ftures,  N^-hen,  by  the  cut 

culation  of  time  and  vanity,  they  are  brought  *• 
bout,  we  think  becoming.  Gov>  of  the  Twgyf"'^ 
A  robe  obicene  was  o'er  his  (hould^  tlrovn, 
A  drefz  by  fates  ancj  furiea  worn  alone.  ^ 
2.  Splendid  cloaths';  habi^  of  ceremony.— ijjl'. 
Jrefs  creates  dignity,  augments  confciouinefs,  a«* 
keeps  at  diftance  an  encroagher.  Clanjftu  3.  TW 
ikUJ  of  adjufting  drefs. —  •  • 

The  men  of  plealure,  drefs  and  gallantry. 

Pepf* 
*  To  Dress,  t.  a.  [drefer,  French.]    i.  to 
clothe ;  to  inveft  with  cloaths. — 

The  firft  requefk  . 

He  made,  was,.like  his  brother?  to  be  ^J^/K 
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theran,  and  one  beautiful  Roman  Catholic  church 
In  tlie  fuburbs  are  the  prif<m,  a  hpufe  of  orphans, 
two  bofpitals,  and  a  jrvilitary  hofpital,  a  plate- 
£]i\(^  njanlifadure,  &c.  Old  Drefder,  or  as  it  is 
calkid-iNeuftadty  owes  it*»  origin  to  .a  chateau 
built  by.  Charlcmague  in  tiie  year  808.  -  Jt  wa3  of 
Uttle'^onfequence  till  the  year  1403.  Here  are 
\jctcnlive  barrack*,  th^  menagerie,  the  chnja  ma- 
lUiraarure,. a  church,  ^.'coll^^ge,  &c.  From  the 
-.!uare,  in  which  is  a  ftatue  of  Auguftus  II.  king 
-•1  Poian^I,  an  elci^tor  of  Saxon v,  an  alley  of  lime 
trees  reaches  to  FrLdcrickfladt.  All  the  houfes 
ire  built  of  fquare  freestone,  and  are  almoft  all 
f jf  the  fame  height ;  the  ftrccts  are  wide,  ftraight, 
v/ell  paved,  clean,  and  fully  illuminated  in  the 
uisht.    Upon  the  whole,  the  numerous  x^alaccs. 


PRE  ( 

Andy  as  his  iMith  requir'dy  above  the  relh 

Dryden, 
i.  To  clothe  fKunpouily  or  elegantly.  It  is  ui'ed 
with  up  and  out  to  enforce  it, — Look  upon  plea- 
fures  not  upon  that  fide  that  is  next  the  fun,  or 
wbere  they  look  beauteoufly ;  that  is,  as  they 
cone  towards  you  to  be  enjoyed ;  for  then  they 
paint  and  finile,  and  drtfs  themfelves  t^  in  tinfel 
and  gla&  gems  and  counterfeit  unagery.  Tayior.'^ 
Ifi^  j^aulina  wore,  in  jewels,  when  drejfed  outt 
the  Ta]ue  pf  3229916  L  '13$.  4d.  Arbuthnou  3.  To 
adorn ;  to  ide^  %  to  en^belliih ;  to  furniih. — ^Where 
was  a  fine  roo^l  io  tl^e  middle  of  thehoufe,  hand* 
fomely  drcjfkd  <^,  for  the  conuiiiilioqers  to  fit  in. 
Clarendon.—  The  mind  loiies  its  natural  reliih  of 
rval  truth,  and  is  reconciled  infenfibly  to  any  thing 
that  can  be  drejed  up,  into  an^  ^tint  appearance  of 
it.  Loekt.  4.  To  cover  a  woiiud  with  medica- 
ments.—In  time  of  my  ficknefs  another  chirui*- 
geop  ilrejcd  her.  fylfeman.  ^.  To  curry  ;  to  rub: 
a  term  of  the  ftable.— Our  infirmities  are  fo 
jMny,  that  we  ^re  forced  to  dreft  ajid  tentf  horfes 
and  afles,  that  they  may  help  our  needs.  Taylor. — 
Three  hundred  horfes  in  high  Rabies  ted," 

Stood  ready,  ihiran^  all,  ^nd  linoothly  dref/d. 

VryJen. 

6,  To  break  or  teach  a  hprie.  A  a  term  of  horfe- 
manlhip. —    '  *• 

Afteed 
Well  mouthM,  well-managed,  which  hiinfelf  did 

His  aid  in  war,  his  ornament  in  peace.  Dryden, 

7.  To  redify  J  to  adjuft. — 

Well  mutt  the  ground  be  digg'd  and  better 
dre/j'd. 
New  foil  to  make  and  meliorate  the  reft.  Drvdf 
f*  To  prepare  for  any  purpofe. — ^In  Orkney  they 
dfvfi  their  leather  with  roots  of  tormentil,  inftead 
of  bark.  Mortimer,    9.  To  trim ;  to  fit  any  thing 
for  i^eady  ufe.— When  he  drejeth  the  lamps  he 
ftali  bum  incenfe.   £jr.  •  xxx.— When  you  drefi 
jrour  young  hops,  cut  away  roots  or  fprigs.  Mor^ 
timer,    lo.  l*o  prepare  yif^uals  for  the  table.-* 
Thus  the  voluptuous  youth,  bred  up  to  drefi 
tor  his  fat  grandiire  fomp  delicious  mefs. 
In  feeding  high  his  tutor  will  furpafr, 
An  heir  apparent  of  the  gourmand"  race.  Dryd, 
•  DRESSER.  n.f.  Ifrom  drefi.]    i.  One  em- 
P}9y^  m  putting  on  the  doaths  and  adorning  the 
pwlbn  of  another.— 

She  hurries  all  her  hand-maids  to  the  tafk  \ 
Hqr  head  alone  will  f\yenty  ^r^rj  aik. 

^  Dryd:n, 

a.  One  cn^ploye4  '^  regulating,  trinuning,  or  ad* 
juftiag  any  thing.— Said  he  unto  the  drejlr  of  his 
jincyard.  Behold  thefe  three  years  I  come  feeking 
fruit  on  this  fig-tree j  and  find  none.  Luke,  3. 
The  bench  in  a. kitchen  on  whi^h  mcj^t  is  dreft  or 
prepared  for  the  table."- 

'Tis  Dumt  and  fo  is  all  the  meat : 
What  dogs  are  thefe?  Where  is  the  rafcal  cook  ? 
How  durft  you,  villains,  biing  it  from  tiuj 

drejfer, 
And  fcrve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ?  Shak, 
When  you  take  down  difties,  tip  a  dozen  upon 
^^dr^Pr.S^ift. 

♦  DRESSING,  n.f.  [from  drefi.]    The  ap- 


('•) 


plication  made  to  a  fore.— TliV  fccvud  day  after 
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we  took  off  the  dtrpJingSf  and  found  an  efchar  mad^ 
by  the  cartheretick.  H'ijenuin,  . 

(a.)  Dksssing,  in  furgery,  (fee  J  x.)  The  ap- 
paratus of  drefiing  confifts  of  dolfils,  tents,  plafters, 
comprefles,  bandages,  bands,  ligatures,  and 
ftrings.    See  Sujigery. 

(3.)  Dressing  of  Flax.  1  See     Flax-Drfs- 

(4.)  Dressing  of  Hemp.  3  sing. 

(3.)  Dressing  of  meat  by  means  of  culinary 
fire  is  intended  to  loolen  the  compages  or  texture 
of  the  fleih,  and  difpofe  it  for  diliolution  and  d> 
geftion  in  the  ftomach.  The  ufual  operations  are 
rqafting,  boiling,  and  ftewing.  In  roafting  it  is 
obferved,  meat  will  bear  a  much  grenter  and  It  ng- 
er  heat  than  either  in  boiling  or  ftewing ;  and  in 
boiling  greater  and  longer  than  in  ftewing.  Roaft- 
ing being  performed  in  the  open  air,  as  the  parts 
begin  externally  to  warm,  they  extend  and  dilate, 
and  fo  gradually  let  out  pait  of  the  rarefied  in- 
cluded air,  by  which  means  the  internal  fuccuf- 
uons,  on  which  the  diirolution  depends,  are  much 
weakened  and  abated.  Boiling  being  performed 
in  water,  the  preflure  is  greater,  Zxwdi  coufcquent- 
ly  the  fuccuifions  to  lift  up  the  weight  are  pro- 
portionably  ftrong ;  by  which  means  the  co^ion 
18  haftened ;  and  even  in  this  way  there  «ire  great 
differences ;  for  the  greater  the  weight  of  water 
the  fooner  is  the  bufinefs  done.  In  ftewing,  tho* 
the  heat  be  vaftly  ihort  of  what  is  employed  in 
the  other  ways,  the  operation  is  much  more  quickjj 
becaufe  performed  in  a  clofe  venil,  and  fujl ;  by 
yvhicH  means  the  fuccufiions  are  oflentrr  repeal ea, 
and  more  ftrongly  reverberated.  Jlencc  the  force 
of  Papin's  digeftor.  Boiling,  Dr  Cheyne  obferves, 
draws  more  of  the  rank  ftrong  juices  from  the 
meat,  and  leaves  it  lefs  nutritive,  butjighter,  and 
eafier  of  digeftion :  roafting,  on  the  ether  hand, 
leaves  it  fuller  of  the  ftrong  nutritive  juices,  but 
harder  to  digeft,  and  needing  more  dilution.  Dr 
Brown  infifts,'  that  roafted  meat  is  eafier  digefted 
and  every  way  fitter  for  a  weak  Itomach  than  boil- 
ed. Strong  and  fiill  grown  animal  food,  Ihouldbe 
boiled ;  and  the  young  and  tender  roafted. 

•  »  DRESSINGROOM.  «./.  [drefi  and  roow.] 
The  room  in  "whi^h  clothes  are  put  on. — Latin 
books  might  be  found  every  day  in  his  dre/png* 
rpomj  if  it  wtjre  carehiUy  fearched.  Swift. 

•  DREST.  part,  [from  drefi.] 

In  flow'ry  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  dr^ 
His  bending  bonis,  and  kindly  clapt  his  hreaft. 

Addifoit. 
DRESVIANIA,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Siberia,  to 
the  goveJTiment  of  Tobollk,  on'  the  Vagal,  60  m.' 
$.  ofTobolfk. 

*  DRE VET,  Peter,  the  Elder  and  Younger,  two 
eminent  trencb  engravers.  The  father  was  ex- 
cellent in  the  art ;  and  inftrudted,  but  was  fur- 
pafl'ed  by  his  fpn ;  who  was  a  member  of  the  roy- 
al academy  of  painting  and  fculpture.  Jiis  por- 
traits are  neat  and  clegc\it ;  but  laboured  to  the 
laft  degree.  He  particularly  excels  in  repreient- 
ing  lace,  iiik,  fur,  velvet,  and  other  ornamental 
parts  of  dwfs. — Ho  did  not  confine  himfelf  to 
portraits.  His  hiftorical  prints,  in  point  of  neaf- 
nefs  and  exquifite  workmanfhip  are  Icarcely  to  be 
equalled.  His  Prefentation  of  Chrift  in  the  Tem- 
ple, is  reckoned  the  beft  of  thele :  It  is  a  very  lai^ge 
plat  J,  Icngthwifc,  from  Louis  de  Bologna.    Th« 
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following  are  alfo  much  valued :  The  Meeting  of 
Abraham's  Servant  with  Rebecca  at  the  Well; 
and  Abraham,  with  Ifaac  on  the  Altar,  dated 
1 707 ;  both  large  upright  plates  from  A.  Coypcl. 
Among  his  portraits,  the  following  are  held  in 
the  higheft  eftimation :  M.  Bofluet  Bp.  of  Meaux ; 
a  whole-length  figure  ftanding,  a  middling  fized 
upright  plate,  from  Rigaud :  and  Samuel  Bmiard; 
a  whole-length  figure  in  a  chair;  a  large  upright 
plate.  The  words  Conjeilicr  d*  Biat  were  infert- 
ed  after  the  firft  imprelfions. 

DREUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Eure  and  Loire,  and  ci-devant  jirovince  of 
Beauce.  It  is  remarkable  fbr  its  antiquities ;  and 
for  the  battle  fought  in  Dec.  1561,  -between  the 
Papifts  and  Proteftants.  Some  derive  its  name 
from  the  Draids.  It  has  two  churches,  St  Ste- 
phen's and  Notre  Qame,  or  the  great  churchy 
which  is  pretty  well  built.  It  has  a  cloth  manu- 
failure,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Blaife,  at  the 
foot  of  a  moimtain,  48  miles  W.  of  Paris.  Lon. 
J.  »7.  E.  Lat.  48.44-  N. 

DREXELIUS,  Jeremiah,  a  Jefuit  celebrated 
for  his  piety  and  writings,  was  born  at  Aufburg, 
and  became  preacher  in  ordinary  to  the  eledor  of 
Bavaria.  He  wrote  fevei  al  pradical  pieces  on  B' 
temity,  &^.  which  have  been  printed  together  in 
two  volumes  folio;  and  died  in  1638,  aged  57. 
The  beft  known  of  his  works  is  that  on  Hell  Tor- 
ments, in  which  he  calculates  how  many  fouls 
may  be  contained  within  a  narrow  compafs. 

DREYE,  or  Dreihe,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Hoya,  5 
miles  SSE.  of  Bremen.  J^rt.  8.  38.  E.  Lat.  52. 
58.  N. 

DREYEN,  a  fmall  Hland  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Little  Belt,  3  miles  SW.  of  Middalfahrt. 

DREYGELHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  ci-devant  elec- 
torate of  Mcntz,  annexed  to  France,  in  Dec.  1797, 
and  included  in  the  department  of  the  Rhine  and 
Nahe;  5  miles  NW.  of  Bingen.  < 

DREYS,  or  Dreysz,  a  town  of  Germanv,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  4  m.  WSW.  of  Witlich. 

DREYSALLIGKEIT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Stiria^  5  miles  N.  of  Pettau. 

•  To  DRIB.   V.  a.  [contradled  from  dribble.] 

To  crop ;  to  cut  off';  to  defalcate.    A  cant  word. 

MsT/chants  gains  come  ihort  of  half  the  mart ; 

For  he  who  drives  their  bargains,  dribi  a  part. 

•      Dryden, 

rRTUP.KCK,  a  village  in  Wcftmorland. 

( 1.)  *  To  DRir.BLE.  1;.  n.  [This  word  feems 
to  h.ave  conic  iroin  orop  by  uicceflive  alterations, 
fiich  as  are  ufual  in  living;  larrrnagps.  Dmpy 
dr'ipi  d ripple  J  drihhle^  from  thenco  drivel  and 
driveler.  Drip  may  indeed  be  the  original  word, 
from  the  Danifh  dr^fpf^  i.  To  fall  in  drop?. — 
Semilunar  picceJ!cs  on  thelurface,  owe  thi^ir  form 
to  the  di'lbulhi^  cf  \^'ater  that  palled  over  it. 
r/'ocduuard. — A  drihbli)iir^  difficulty,  nr.d  a  mo- 
mentary fuppiTfiion  of  urine,  may  be  caufcd  by 
the  ftone's  fnutting  i;p  the  orifice  of  the  bladder. 
j^rbtitbnct.  2.  To  fall  weakly  and  flowly. — 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  or  love 

Can  pierce  a  coirplete  bofom.       .  Shak, 

3.  To  Wl'xct  as  3  child  cr  id'^ot. 
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(1.)  *  To  Dribble,  v.  a.  To  throw  down  in 
drops.— Let  the  cook  follow  with  a  ladle  fall  of 
foup,  and  dribble  it  all  the  way  up  ftairs.  Svnfi, 

*  DRIBBLET,  n.  /.  [from  drihbU:\  A  &aU 
fum ;  odd  money  in  a  fum^ — 

Twelve  long  years  of  exile  born. 
Twice  twelve  we  numbered  fince  his  Weft  re- 
turn: 
So  ftriaiy  wert  thou  juft  to  pay, 
Even  to  the  dribblet  of  a  day.  hr^ 

DRIBY,  a  town  near  Wainfieet,  Lincolnihirc. 

•  DRIER.  »./.  [from  i/ry.j  That  which  hat 
the  quality  of  abforbing  motfture ;  a  dcficcative.— 
There  is  a  table,  that  boiling  of  daifyrooU  in 
milk)  which  it  is  certain  are  great  driers  will 
make  dogs  little.  Bacon. 

DRIESSEN,  or  Dresno,  a  town  of  Geraia&7, 
in  the  New  Marcheof  BT;^denburg,  withaftrong 
fort  feated  on  the  Warta ;  ao  miles  E.  of  Lan* 
perg,  ao  NNE.  of  Schwerin,  and  90  ENE.  rf 
Berlin.    Lon.  13.  43.  E.  Lat.  SZ'  SZ'  N. 

DRIFFBOR,  a  town  of  Norway,  46  miles  t 
of  Romfdal. 

DRIFFE  W,  a  town  W.  of  Penzance,  CornwaD. 

(i.)  DRIFFIELD,  4  miles  SE.  of  Cirenccfter. 

(a.) Driffield,  Great,  in  the  £. Ri^insof 
Yorkihire,  30  miles  E.  of  York,  and  a3  N.  (rf 
Hull,  on  the  canal,  which  joins  the  river  HuB. 

(3.)  Driffield,  Little,  6  miJesfromKilhaiB, 
Yorkshire. 

( I.)  ♦  DRIFT.  If./,  [from  drrve.]  r .  Force  iffi- 
pellant ;  impulfe ;  overbearing  infiuence.—A  mai 
being  under  tYit  drift  of  any  paflion,  will  fA 
follow  the  impulfe  of  it,  'till  fomething  intcrpofe, 
and,  by  a  ftronger  impulfe,  turn  him  another  W8f. 
South.    2,  Violence;  courfe. — 

The  mighty  trunk,  half  rent  with  rnggd 
rift. 

Doth  roll  adown  the  rocks,  and  fall  with  fear- 
ful drift.  F.  Qmoh 

3.  Any  thing  driven  at  random. — 
Some  long,  perhaps,  upon  the  waters  fwaffl» 

An  ufelefs  dr^^  which  rudely  cut  within, 

And  hollowM,  firft  a  floating  trough  becasKi 
And  crofs  fome  rivulet  palfage  did  begin.  Dr/i 

4.  Any  thing  driven  or  born  along  in  a  body.— 
The  ready  racers  ftand. 

Swift  as  on  wing  of  wind  up-born  they  fly, 
And  drifts  of  rifing  duft  involve  the  Iky.   F^ 

5.  Aftorm;  a  fhower.— 
Our  thunder  from  the  5outh 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

6.  A  heap  or  ftratum  of  any  mattet  thrown  hv 
get  her  by  the  wind  5  as,  Zifno<wdriftf  a  deep  bo» 
dy  of  fnow.  7.  Tendency,  or  aim  of  adioiu— 
The  particular  drift  of  every  adt,  proceeding  ^ 
tern  ally  from  God,  we  are  not  able  to  difccni; 
and  therefore  cannot  always  give  the  proper  and 
certain  reafon  of  his  works.  Hooiier.  8.  Scope  rf 
a  difcourfe.—l'he  main  drift  of  his  book  bdng  tt 
prove,  that  what  is  true  is  impoffible  to  be  fiife, 
he  oppofes  no  body.  Tilhtfon. — The  drift  of  the 
pamphlet  is  to  ftir  up  our  compaflion  towards  the 
rebels,  jiddifon* 

(1.)  Drift,  in  mining,  a  paffage  cut  out  un- 
der the  earth  betvjxt  fliaft  and  fljaft,  or  turn  and 

turn; 
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ton;  or  a  paflage  or  way  wrought  under  the 
earth  to  the  end  ^  a  meer  of  ground,  or  part  of 
ameer. 

(^)  Drift*  in  navigationy  the  angle  which  the 
line  of  a  ihip's  motion  makes  with  the  neareft  me* 
ridiaoy  when  (he  drivea  with  her  fide  to  the  wind 
and  wavesy  and  is  not  governed  by  the  power  of 
die  helm :  it  alfo  implies  the  diftance  which  the 

&i  drives  on  that  line.  A  fhip's  way  is  only  caW 
nairr  in  a  ftorm ;  and  then  when  it  blows  fo 
vehemently  as  to  prevent  her  from  canyinf;  any 
(ail,  or  at  Icaft  reftrains  her  to  fuch  a  portion  of 
M9  sa  may  be  neceflary  to  keep  her  UifSciently 
inclined  to  one  fide,  that  flie  may  not  be  difinaft- 
ed  hj  her  violent  labouring  produced  by  the  tur* 
bulence  of  the  fea. 

(4*}  Drift  Sail,  a  (ail  ufed  under  water,  veer- 
ed out  light  a-head  b^  iheets,  as  other  fails  are. 
Itfenres  to  keep  the  ihip's  head  right  upon  the  fea 
in  a  ftorm,  and  to  hinder  her  driving  too  faft  in  a 
current. 

•  To  Drift,  v.  «•  [from  the  noun.]    i.  To 
drive;  to  ui^e  along.— Snow  flo  larger  than  fo 
nuny  grains  of  iand,  drifted  with  the  wind  in 
douds  from  every  plain.  Mllit'i  Voya^e^    a.  To 
throw  together  on  heaps.    Not  authonfed. — 
He  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  da]e,  ftill  more  and  more  aftray, 
Impatient  flootfcing  through  the  drifted  heaps. 

ThomfoH* 
DRIOG,  a  village  in  Cumberland. 
DRIGHUNGTON,  4  mUes  from  Leed^  York- 
flure. 

,  (!.)•  DRILL.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  x.  An 
inftrument  with  which  holes  are  bored.  It  is  a 
pomt  prefTed  hard  againft  the  thing  bored,  and 
turned  round  with  a  bow  and  ftring. — The  way 
of  tempering  fti'cl  to  make  gravers,  drilUt  and 
oechaaical  ihftruments,  we  have  taught  artificers. 
^yle.—Drills  are  ufed  for  the  making  fuch  holes 
u  punches  will  not  ferve  for ;  as  a  piece  of  work 
that  hath  already  its  ihzpe,  and  muft  have  an 
bole  made  in  it  Moxon,  a.  An  ape ;  a  baboon. 
—Shall  the  difference  of  hair  be  a  mark  of  a  dif- 
bent  mtemal  fpeclfick  conllitution  between  a 
:Aangelingand  a  drillj  when  they  agree  in  ihapc 
uid  want  of  reafon  ?  Locke.  3.  A  fmall  dribbling 
[jTook.  This  I  have  found  no  where  elfe^  and 
'u4)«a  \t  (hould  be  H//.— 

Springs  through  the  pleafant  meadows  pour 

their  driUs^ 

Which  fnake-like  glide  between  the  bordering 

hilh.  Saadyj. 

(s«)  Drill,  or  7  a  name  given  to  an  inftrument 

Drill-box,      {for  fowing  land  in  the  new 

aethod  of  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry.     See  Hus- 

UKDRY. 

*T(t  Drill,  v.  o.  [drUUny  Dutch;  thirliath 
»ax.  from  thurgh^  through.]  i .  To  pierce  any  thing 
rith  a  drill. — The  drill  plate  is  only  a  piece  of 
lat  iron,  fixed  upon  a  flat  board,  which  iron  hath 
«  hole  punched  a  little  way  into  it,  to  fet  the 
»lunt  end  of  the  thank  of  the  drill  in,  when  you 
5rt//a  hole.  Moxon,  a.  To  perforate;  to  bore; 
0  pierce.— 

My  body  through  and  through  he  drilPd^ 

And  Whacum  by  my  fide  lay  kill'd.^  Hudihroj. 
;.  To  make  a  hole.— When  a  hole  is  'drilled  in  a 


piece  of  metal,  they  hold  the  drilUbow  in  the& 
right  hand;  but  when  they  turn  fmall  work» 
they  hold  the  drill-bow  in  their  left  hand.  Moxon. 
4.  To  delay ;  to  put  off:  in  low  phrafe ;  cor* 
rupted,  I  beUeve  from  drawled.—^ht  has  bub- 
led  him  out  of  his  youth ;  (he  drilled  him  on  to 
five  and  fifty,  and  (he  will  drop  him  in  his  old 
^age.  Addifon.  5.  To  draw  froih  ftep  to  ftep.  A 
low  phrafe.— When  by  fuch  infinuations  they 
have  onoe  got  within  him,  and  are  able  \xi  driH 
him  on  from  one  lewdnefs  to  another,  by  the  fame 
arts  they  coirupt  and  fqueeze  him.  South.  6.  To 
drain ;  to  draw  fiowly.  This  fcnie  wants  better 
authority.— 

Drilfd  through  the  iandy  firatum  every  way« 

The  waters  with  the  fiuidy  ftratom  rife.  Thomforu 
7*  To  form  to  arms ;  to  teach  the  military  cxn> 
cii*.    An  old  cant  word. — 

The  foe  appeared  drawn  up  and  drilTdy 

Ready  to  charge  them  in  the  field.      HitdOrax. 

Drill-bow.    See  Bow,  (  9* 

DRILL0»  a  river  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley  of 
Noto,  which  runs  into  the  Meditenanean,  6  miles 
SE.  from  Terra  Nuova. 

D'rill-sowihg,  a  nkbthod  of  fovring  graia  or 
feed  of  any  kind,  fo  that  it  may  all.  be  at  a  pro- 
per depth  in  the  earth,  which  is  neceflary  to  its 
producing  healthful  and  vigorous  plants.  For  this 
purpofe  a  variety  of  drill  ploughs  have  been  in- 
vented and  recommended ;  but  from  the  expence 
attending  the  purchafe,  and  the  extreme  compH* 
cation,  of  their  ftruiSture,  there  is  not  an  inffru- 
ment  of  that  kjnd,  as  yet  difcovered,  that  is  like- 
ly to  be  brought  into  general  ufe.  This  method, 
however,  is  greatly  reconumended  in  the  Georgi- 
cal  Eifays.    See  Rural  Economy. 

DRIMANA  POINT,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on 
the  N.  coait  of  the  bay  of  Donegal,  3  miles  S.  of 
Killibeg?. 

DRIMBAR,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Antrim. 

DRIMMITORMONT,  an  ancient  village  of 
Scotland,  in  Forfar-Ihire,  in  the  pariih  of  Dunni- 
chen,  inhabited  by  weavers,  who  each  occupy 
6  or  8  acres- of  land. 

DRIMOLEAGUE,  a  village  in  Cork. 

DRIMYS,  in  botany :  A  genus  changed  by 
Murray,  in  the  14th  edit,  of  the  Sterna  Veget.  to 
WiNTERA ;  which  fee. 

DRIN,  a  river  which- rifes  in  the  SW.  part  of 
Servia,  and  runs  into  the  Save,  39  miles  W.  of 
Sabatz. 

DRINAWARD,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Servia,  feated  on  a  fmall  ifland  formed  by  the 
Driono,  20  miles  E.  of  Sarino. 

DRINGENBERG,  a  town  of  Gennany,  in  the 
circk  of  Woftphalia,  and  bilhopric  of  Pacierbom  ; 
6  miles  ESE.  of  Paderbom. 

DRINGO,  a  village  near  Ouram,  Yorkftiire. 

DRINGSTON,  in  Suffolk,  near  Wulpet. 

DRiNGTON,  a  town  in  Dorfetiliire. 

( r.).  *  DRINK.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]     i.  Li« 
quour  to  be  fwal lowed :  oppofed  to  meaU-^ 
When  God  made  choice  to  rear       , 

His  mighty  champion,  flrong  above  compare, 

Whofe  drink  was  only  from  the  Hquid  brook ! 

Miltor/, 
1.  Liquour  of  any  particular  kind.— The  juices  of 
fruits  axe  either  watery  or  oily :  I  reckon  among 
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the  witcty  all  the  fruits  out  c^  Which  drink  is   though  in  thrs  fefpeift  they  anfwer  no  better  tfiato 

^xpreffcd,  as  the  grape>  the  apple^  and  the  pear,   common  water.  *  Carrietl  into  the  blood-veCTdti 

Jiacon* —  in  lb  far  as  they  retain  any  faline  property,  thty 

O  madncfs,  to  think  ufe  of  ftrongeft  wines,      ftimulate  the  excretorie^  and  promote  unne  ainl 

And  ftrongeft  drinks,  our  chief  fupport  of  health  I    fweat.    Many  phyfi cians,  in  treating  of  fermented 

Milton,  liquors,  have  reje^ed  their  nutritiolis  virtues^ 
— Am6ngit  JrMtt  auftere  wines  are  apt  to  occa-  which  certainly  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
Bon  fcUl  ei-us^tions.  Arbuthnot.  coiiiit,  though,  by  expediting  the  evacuation  by 

(2.)  Drin  K  is  an  eflcntial  part  of  our  ordinary  ftool,  they  caufe  Iffo  of  the  nutritious  parts  of  the 
food  in  a  liquid  form.  See  Food.  The'  general  aUmeiit  to  be  taken  up,  and  by  ftiimiUting  tbc 
till*  of  drink  is,  to  fupply  fluid ;  facilitate  fohition ;  exi^retoriee,  make  thefe  nutritious  parts  to  r^  fw 
of  courfe  to  aflifb  the  evacuation  of  the  ftomach,  a  (horter  time  in  the  fyftem.  Ali  thefe  and  nuint 
and  prdniote  the  progrefs  of  the  aliment  through  other  effedts  arife  from  fermented  liquors.  Thfii 
the  inteftines :  for,  by  the  contra^ion  of  the  Ion-  afcefcency  fometimes  promotes  the  difeafe  of  af 
gitudinal  fibres  of-U^e  ftomach,  the  pylorus  is  cefcency,  by  increaflng  that  of  vegetables,  adinj 
drawn  up,  and  nothing  but  fluid  can  pafs;  which.,  as  a  ferment,  and  fo  pnxlucirtg  flatulency,  pur 
by  its  bulk,  makes  a  hurried  progrefs  through  the  ging,  -cholera,  &<?.  So  that*  with  vegetafaie  ali< 
inteftines,  and  fo  determines  a  greater  excretion  ment,  as  little  drink  is  neceffaiy,  the  moft  bmv 
by  ft(}k)l,  as  lefs  then  can  be  abforbed  by  the  lac-  cent  is  pure  *water ;  ^nd  it  is  only  with  animl 
ieals.  Hence  a  large  quantity  of  common  water  food  that  fermented  liquors  ar0  neceflary.  ii 
has  been  found  purgative^  and,  ceteris  paribasf  warmer  climates,  fermented  liquors  would  fee^ 
Ihat  aliment  which  is  accompanied  with  the  lar-  requifite  to  obviate  alkalefceney  and  heat  BiiU 
geft  proportion  of  drink,  makes  the  largeft  eva-  (houki  be  confidered,  thatthoflgh  fermented S- 
cuation  by  ftool.  Here  a  queftion  has  arifen,  a-  quors  contain  an  acid,-  yet  they  alfo  contain  ako* 
bout  where  the  feculent  part  of  the  aliment  is  flrft  hoi  *,  which,  though  it  adds  ftjmulus  to  the  fio- 
rcmarkably  coUefted.  It  is  Commonly  thought  mach,  yet  is  extremely  hurtful  in  the  wanner  dt 
to  be  in  the  p^eat  gut ;  but  undoubtedly  it  often  mates,  and  wherever  alkalefccncy  prevails  in  ti» 
begins  in  the  ilium,  efpecially  when  the  drink  is  fyftem.  Nature  in  thefe  climates  lias  given  nwi 
in  a  fmall  proportion,  and  when  the  progrefs  of  an  inclination  for  water  tn^pregnated  witk  acid 
the  aliment  is  flow ;  for  when  the  contents  of  the  fruits  e,  g,  ilierbet :  but  this  needs  to  be  caulioiif' 
^uts  are  very  fluid,  they  are  quickly  puflied  on,  ly  ufed,  as  in  thefe  countries  thev  are  apttoihM 
dnd  reach  the  great  guts' before  they  depoflte  their  animal  food,  ufing  too  much  of  the  vegetable,  and 
feculency.  Another  effed  of  drink  is,  to  facilitate  often  thus  caufing  dangerous  refrigeratioi^  cho- 
the  mixture  of  the  lympji,  refluent  from  every  leras,  diarrheas,  ^c. — It  may  be  proper  hntto 
part  of  the  fyftem,  with  the  chyle.  In  the  blood  mention  the  chief  heads  on  which  the  varieticj  d 
vcflels,  where  all  muft  be  kept  fluid  in  order' to  fermented  liquors  depend,  ift.  They  are  owicf 
proper  mixture,  drink  increafes  the  fluidity,  and  to  the  guality  of  thefubjedt,  as  moreorlefsvifcid; 
•gives  teniton,  by  its  bulk*  Hence  drink  contri-  and  to  its  capacity  alfo  of  undergoing  as  z^^ 
butes  to  fanguiflcation,  as  fometimes  food  gives  fermentation,  although  perhaps  the  more  vifcid  be 
tcw^enfe  a  nutriment  to  be  adted  upon  by  the  fo-  --  - 
Tids;  and  hence  alfo  drink  promotes  the  fecretions. 
Thefe  are  the  effe^s  of  drink  in  general ;  but  the 
more  liquid  the  food  is,  it  is  the  fooner  evacuated, 
and  Icfs  nouriftiment  is  extra^ed.  Hence  drink 
is,  in  fome  degree,  oppofed  to  nourifliment  \  and 
fo,  Citterts  paribus,  thofe  who  ufe  leaft  drink  are 
moft  nourished.  AU'thefe  eflfeds  may  be  produced 
by  fimple  water;  and  it  iefaid,  that  other liqiiours 
are  fit  for  drink  in  proportion  to  the  water  they 
contain.  Water,  however,  when  ufed  as  drink, 
is  moft  commonly  impregnated  with  vegetable 
and  farinaceous  fuoftances,  which  thus  both  ope- 
rate as  drink  and  contribute   to   nourifliment.    . —  .^  ^ ,  -^ ^...^^  ..^ 

Sometimes  we  impregnate  water  with  the  fubacid  according  to  the  progrefs  of  the  fntnentation, » 
fruits ^  and  thus  it  acquires  other  qualities,  of  have  diffefent  effects  on  the  fyftem.  Whenfe^' 
confiderable  ufe  in  the  animal  economy.  All  pentatlon  is  ftopped  before  it  comes  to  matnrftjj 
drinks,  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads :  fii'ft,  pure  though  naturally  it  proceeds  in  this  way,  yet  by 
water,  or  where  the  additional  fubftance  gives  no  addition  (if  new  ferment,  it  may  again  be  ren«»' 
additional  virtue  $  id.  fermented  liquors.  The  ed  with  a  turbid  inteftine  motion.  In  the  ino*- 
latter  have  not  only  the  qualities  of  the  firft,  but  nate  quantities  in  which  fermented  liquors  at 
alio  qualities  pecul^iar  to  themfelves.  Fermented  occafionally  drunk  with  a  view  of  conviviaHtT, 
liquors  are  more  or  lefs  poignant  to  the  tafte,  and  they  have  a  tendency  to  undermine  the  healtot 
better  calculated  to  quench  thirft^  They  are  pe^  while  they  appear  to  ratten  the  body ;  occaficnins 
culiarly  adapted  for  ftimulating  the  mouth,  fauces,  dropfy  and  ©ther  fatal  difeafes.  The  ftrong  ale  a 
and  ftomach,  to  throw  out  the  faliva  and  gaftric  much  drunk  in  the  country  certainly  has  hd  n* 
liquor.  By  their  acefcency  they  are  fitted  for  ny  vidims,  as  well  as  fermented  liquors  of  otW 
fome  beneficial  purpofes  in  certain  ftates  of  the  kinds ;  but  thofe  beverages  generally  dnirik  at  o^ 
fyftem :  by  their  fluidity  they  dilate  vifcid  food  \    meals  under  the  name  of  Beer  and  hrtcr  are  c^ 
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more  nutritious.  Hence  the  difference  bctirt« 
ales  and  wines ;  by  the  firft  meaning  ferroenlcil 
liquors  from  farinaeea,  by  the  fecond  from  ^ 
fruits  of  plants.  It  depends,  adly.  On  the  acf^« 
bity,  acidity^  nature,  and  maturation,  of  the 
fruit,  3dly,  The  variety  depends  on  the  conduA 
of  the  frrmentation.  In  general,  fermentatioo  il 
progreffive,  being  at  firft  adive  and  rapid,  dctai* 
ing  the  fixed  air  or  f^cs  fyhveflre,  at  the  fame  ttoe 
acquiring  more  acid  than  before.  Thefe  qtuJito 
ef  flatulency  and  acidity  remain  for  fomctiinf! 
but  as  the  fermentation  goes  on,  the  liquor  b^ 
comes  more  perfe^,  no  air  is  detached,  andakbo- 
hoi  is  produced ;  fo  that  fermented  liquors  dife 
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ttinly  moft  wh^lefomey  when  free  of  acidity/  and 
tofwer  ereij  ^luuiy  purpofe  ia  the  aaixnal  oeco- 
nomy.  ^ 

(i.)  ♦  to  Drini.  v.  a.  preter.  dranA^  or  Jrwtii 
put  pair.  drmJkt  or  drwthen.  {dfinoan^  Saxon.J 
I.  To  fwaliow:  applied  to  liquids.— He  had  eati^ 
eo  00  bR»d|  nor  drunk  any  water  three  days  and 
three  mghts;  i  SamiTaoi.  i».— We  have  drunken 
our  water  for  money.  Sam.  v.  4*  a.  To  fuck  up  ) 
to  abfotb.— 

Set  rows  of  rofemary  with  fiow'risg  ftem» 

And  let  the  puiple  vPkts  drink  the.  ti^am, 

Drydtn. 
Brufh  not  thy  fweeping  fkut  too  near  the  wall ) 

I'hy  heedleia  fleeve  will  drink  the  coloured  oil 

|.  To  take  in  by  any  inlet;  to  hear  5  to  fee.— 
Mr  ears  have  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  words 

Of  thai  tooffue's  (Utering^  yet  1  know  the  found. 

^hak. 
Thither  write,  my  queens 

And  with  mine  eyes  1^11  drink  the  wonls  fott 
fend,  . 

Though  ink  be  made  with  gall.  Shak. 

4.  To  ^Qi  upon  by  drinking.  -Come,  we  have  a 
hot  venifon  pafty  to  dinner :  come^  gentlemen,  i 
hope  we  flutU  drink  down  all  unkindnefs  Skak.-y 
He  will  <kown  his  health  and  his  ftrength  m  Izts 
beGy;  and,  after  aU  his  drunken  trophies,  at 
length  drink  dowxt  himfelf  too.  South.  5.  To 
■sake  drunk. — Benhadad  was  drinking  himfelf 
iruak  in  fhe  pavilions,  t  Kings.  6.  \t  is  ufed 
ivith  th<  inten&ve  particles  off^  up^  and  in :  O^to 
note  a  Gngle  a£t  of  diinking.-^Qne  man  gives  ano« 
tber  a  cup  of  poifoh,  a  thhig  as  terrible  as  death ; 
But  at  the  (kme  time  he  tells  him  that  it  is  a  cor- 
dial, and  fo  he  drinks  it  off  and  dies.  South,  7V 
Vpi  to  note  that  the  whole  is  ^i^»j^.- Alexander,* 
wx  be  liad  drank  up  a  cap  of  fourteen  pints,  was 
going  to  take  another  Arbuthnot.  %,  /»,  to  en- 
force the  fenfe;  ufufailly  of  inabxmate  things. — The 
body  being  reduced  nearer  unto  the  earth,  and 
emptied,  becometh  more  porous,  and  greedily 
dnnketh  hi  water.  Brown. 

(1.)  •  To  Driiik.  v.  «.  J.  To  fwaliow  liquors  % 
to  quench  thirft.--^She  (aid,  drinks  and  I  will  give 
thy  camels  drink  alfo ;  fo  I  drank^  and  fhe  made 
the  cameh  drink  alfo,  G*iu  xxiv.  46. — When  de- 
light is  the  only  end,  and  refts  in  jrtfelf,  and  dwells 
there  long,  then  eating  and  drinking  is  not  a  fer- 
Ving  God,  but  in  inordinate  adtion.  Taylor.  %i 
To  feaft ;  to  be  entertained  with  liquours.— We 

^ame  here  t<y  fight  you. For  my .  part,  1  am 

forry  it  is  turned  to  a  dunking,   Shak.    3.  To 
drink  to  excels ;  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard.    A 
coUooi^al  phrafe.    4.  To.Drink  to.  To  fahite  in 
drinkmg ;  to  invite  to  drink  by  drinking  firft.— 
I  take  youY  princely  word  for  thofe  redrefles.' 

—I  gave  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word ; 

And  thereupo-^  I  drink  unto  your  grade.  Shak. 
S'  To  Drink  to.  To  wifh  well  to  in  the  a«ft  of 
taking  the  cup. — 

Give  me  lome  wine ;  fill  fiill : 

i  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  m!fs.' 

Shak. 

•  D1WNK.\BLE.  adj.  [from  drink.]  PoUble; 
fuch  as  may  be  drank. 
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(i.)  *  DRINKER.  «./.  from  drini.]  CJnc'i,.  ,^ 
drinks  to  excefs ;  a  drunkard.— It  were  good  fojf 
thofe  that  have  moift  brains,  and  ^  great  drink^ 
ersy  to  take  fume  of  lignum,  aloes,  roiemary«  an^ 
frankincenfe,  about  the  full  of  the  moon*  fiacoj^f 
—The  drinker  and  debauched  pedbn  is  the  o\^ih 
of  icorii  and  contempt.  AwMw— The  urine  of  has}^ 
drinken  afford  a  liquor  extremely  fetid,  but  no  in* 
flammable  fpirit :  what  is  inflammable  ftays  in  the 
bloody  and  afleds  the  bra^.  Great  drihkeri  com* 
monly  die  apople^tick.  Jirbuthnoti 

(a.)  Drinker,  Edward,  an  American  centena-' 
ry,  bom  in  1680,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delawai^; 
where  Philadelphia  now  ftands.  fte  ferved  an' 
apprenticeihip  to  a  cabinet  maker  at  Bolton,  fronf 
whence,  in  1745,  he  returned  to  his  native  phce/ 
where  he  refided  till  his  death  in  ^'Ji^i  He  wa9 
four  times  married,  and  had  eigliteen  children^; 

*  Drink  MONEY,  m/i  drink  and  niorrgy.]  Mo^ 
ney  given  to  buy  liquour. —Peg's  fervants  weie 
always  afking  for  drinkmoney.  Arkdhnot. 

(x.)  DRINO,  a  town  of  European  Tm^ke^,  feat.* 
ed  on  the  gulph  (lNr°  5.)  50  miles  SE.'  of  Ragufa. 

(2.)  Dri!40,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  fonib- 
ed  by  the  jundlion  of  the  two  following : 

(3.)Drino  Bianca,  or  White  DrinO,  a  ri- 
ver of  European  Turkey,  which  rifes  near  Rechia» 
on  the  borders  of  Dalmalia,  and  joins  the  Drino^ 
Nero,  15  miles  NW  of  Ibali,  where  fhey  fonxt 
one  ftream  called  Drino. 

(5.)Drino  Nero,  or  Black  Drino,  *  river! 
of  European  Turkey,  which  rifes  in  a  lake  neay. 
Akrida;  Joining  the  Drmo  Biajica,  it  takes  the 
name  of  Drino  only,  and  runs  into  the  Adriatic, 
about  8  miles  SW.  of  Aleffio,  forming  a  bay  at  it^ 
mouth,  calltxl  The  Gulf  of  Drino. 

(5.)  Drino,  rnt  gu j^r h  6f,  a  bay  of  the  A^ 
driatjc  Sea,  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia. 

DRINO VAT2,  a  town  of  Euro^eih  Turkey,' 
in  Bulgaria,  a  ^' miles  S/ of  St  Vt' din. 

*  drip;  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  That  which  falls 
in  (fropgj — Water  may  be  procured  for  neceflSiry 
occafions  finbm  the  heavens,  by  preftrving  the 
dritj  of  the  houfes   Mortimer. 

(i.)  *  to  Drip.  v.  ai  [drippen^  Dutch.}  i.  Tp 
let  fall  in  drops.-^ 

Hei^  flood  of  tears 
Seem  like  the  lofty  barn  of  fofhe  ri45h  fwain, 
Which  from  the  thatch  di-i^  fall  a  fliower  of 
rain.  Swift: 

2.  To  drop  fat  iA  roaffing. — Let  vfhat  was  put 
into  his  belly,  and  what  he  drips^  l^e  his  fauce*' 
Walton. 

His  oifer'd  entrails  fhall  his  crime  reproach, 
And  dr^  their  fatnefs  iiom  the  hazle  broach. 

Dryden. 
C».)  *  To  Dm  f.  if.n.  ^  To  fan  pi  drops.  %.  Tp' 
have  drops  fainng  from  iL-W  .  *      . 

The  foil,  With  fattening  taoifl!tH^  fill'd, 
Is  cloalh'd  with  grafs,  and  fruitful  to  be  dU*d  ; 
Such  as  in  fruitful  val^s  we  viiSw  from  high. 
Which  diripping  ttxtks,  not  jfowljixg  ftr^ains  fup»* 
ply   ,  Drydeni 

*  DRIPPING.  n.f,  [from  i/rx/)  Tht  fat  whictf 
houfewives  gather  from  roaA  meat  -^ 

Shews  all  her  fecrets  of  houfekeeplng  f 
For  candles  how  /lie  trucks  her  dripping.   Swifii 
♦DRIPPINGPAN.  »./.  ii/r^ana*aail   Tlie 
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t>an  in  which  the  fat  of  roaft  meat  is  caught. — 
When  the  cook  turns  her  back,  throw  fmoaking 
coals  into  the  dripp'mgpan.  Swift. 

*  DRIPPLE.  thij.  [from  drip.]  This  word  is 
lifed  fomewhere  by  Fair/ax  for  woak*  or  rare; 
dripplejkot. 

DRIPSEY,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  mils  into 
the  Lee,  lo  miles  W.  of  Cork. 

DRIS,  a  town  ef  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Far- 
-fiftan,  74  miles  WSW*  of  Schiras. 

(i.)  DRISSA,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Polotik,  which  faHs  into  the  river  Dwina, 
20  m.  WSW.  of  Polotik,  and  171  S.  of  Peteriburg. 

(a.)DRissA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Polotik,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Drilfa,  (N°  I.)  with  the  Dwina. 

DRISTRA,  of  SiLisTRiA.    See  Silistria. 

DRITTEY,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Camiola,  10  miles  ESE.  of  Stein. 

DRiVASTO,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Albania,  ao  miles  NE.  of  bulcigno. 

(i.)  *  To  DRIVE.  V.  a.  preterite  i/nw^^ anciently 
dravct  part.  paff.  driven^  or  drove,  [dreiban^  Goth. 
drifarti  Sax.  dryveny  Dutch.]  u  To  produce  mo- 
tion in  any  thing  by  violence:  as,  the  hammer 
drives  the  nail.  2.  To  force  along  by  impetuous 
prelTure. — 

*•    On  helmets,  helmets  throng, 

Shield  prefdM  on  Ihield,  and  maji  drove  m^  *- 

long.  Pope. 

3.  To  expel  by  force  from  any  place:  with/ro«f. 

Driven  from  hi*  native  land  to  foreign  grounds, 

He  with  a  gen'rous  rage  refcnts  his  wounds. 

Drydett. 
His  ignominious  flight  the  vidtors  boaft. 

Beaux  againlibeaux,  and  iWordkuots  fwordknots 
drive.  Pope. 

4*  To  fend  by  force  to  any  place :  with  #0.— 
Time  drtves  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold.  *  Shak. 

5.  To  chafe;  to»hunt. — 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 
Earl  Percy  took  his  way.         Chevi/  Chafe. 

6.  To  force  or  urge  in  any  diredion. — He  ftood 
and  meafured  the  earth :  he  beheld,  and  drove  a- 
funder  the  nations.  Hah.  '\\u  ta  7.  To  impel  to 
greater  fpeed.  8.  To  guide  and  regulate  a  car- 
riage.— He  took  off  their  chariot-wheels,  that  they 
drove  them  heavily.  Bxod,  xiv.  %$.  9.  To  convey 
animals;  to  make  animals  march  along  under 
guidance. — 

There  find  a  herd  of  heifers,  wand'ring  o*er 
The  neighb'ring  hill,  and  drive  'cm  to  the  Ihore. 

Addifom 
10.  To  clear  any  place- by  forcing  away  what  is 
in  it.— 

We  come  not  with  defign  of  wafteful  prey, 
To  drive  the  country,  force  the  fwains  away. 

Dryden. 
IT.  To  force;  to  compel. — For  the  metre  fake, 
fome  words  in  him  fometime  be  driven  awry, 
which  require  ftraighter  placing  in  plain  profe. 
Afcham,  i».  To  hurry  on  inconfi.derately.— Moft 
miferable  if  fuch  unlkilfulnefs  make  them  drive  on 
their  time  by  the  periods  of  fin  and  death.  Taylor. 
' — He,  driven  to  difniount,  threatened,^  if  I  did 
not  the  like,  to  do  as  much  for  my  hoffe  as  for- 
tune  had  done  for  his,  Sidney. — ^The  Romans  did 
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not  think  that  tvranny  was  thoroughly  eztibgTiiihw 
ed,  till  they  had  driven  one  of  their  confuls  to  de* 
part  the  city,  again  It  whom  they  found  not  in  the 
world  what  to  objed,  faving  only  that  his  name 
was  Tarquin.  //ooi^.— He  was  driven  by  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  times,  more  than  led  by  his  own  dif- 
pofitioti,  to  rigour.  K.  Charles.  13.  To  diftrefs; 
to  ftraiten.— This  kind  of  fpeech  ts  in  the  manner 
of  defperate  men  far  driven.  Spenfer.  14.  To  mge 
by  violence,  not  kindnefs. — 

He  taught  the  gofpel  rather  than  the  law, 
And  forc'd  himfelf  to  drives  but  lov'd  to  draw. 

Dryden. 
1^.  To  impel  by  influence  of  paflion  — I  drove  my 
fuitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  lolre  to  a  living  hu- 
mour of  madnefs.  S/taA. — ^Difcontents  drtroe  men 
into  flidings.  K.  Charles. —Lord  Cottington,  being 
matter  of  temper,  and  of  the  moft  profound  diffi- 
mulation,  knew  well  how  to  lead  him  into  a  mif- 
take,  and  then  drive  hifn  into  choier.  C/aretHion, 
16.  To  orge;  to  prefe  to  a  conclufion. — ^The  ex- 
periment of  wood  that  Ihineth  in  the  dark,  we 
have  diligently  dri^tmt  and  purfued  j  the  rather  for 
that,  of  all  things  that  give  light  here  below,  it  is 
the  moft  durable,  and  hath  leaft  apparent  motion. 
Bacon. — We  have  thus  the  proper  notions  of  the 
four  elements,  and  both  thdr  qualities,  drivem  up 
and  refolved  into  their  moft  limple  principjea.  Dig^ 
hy. — ^To  drive  the  argument  faurther,  let  vs  inquire 
into  the  obvious  defigns  of  the  divine  arcfaited* 
Cheyne.-r-T*^^  defign  of  thefe  orators  was  to  drive 
fome  particular  point,  either  the  condemnatioo  or 
acquittal.  Swift,  if.  To  carry  on;  to  keep  m 
motion. — As  a  farmer  cannot  hufliand  his  ground 
fo  well,  if  he  fit  at  a  great  rent  \  fo  the  merchant 
cannot  drive  his  trade  fo  well,  if  he  fit  at  greit  u* 
fury.  Bacon. — 

Your  Pafimond  a  lawlefs  bargain  drwe^ 
The  parent  could  not  fell  the  (uughter's  love. 

Brydgiu 
-*-The  trade  of  life  cannot  be  driven  without  part- 
ners. Collier,  18.  To  purify  by  motion:  fo  we 
fey  to  driife  feathers. — 

His  thrice  drit/n  bed  of  down.  Skmk. 
— The  one's  in  the  plot,  let  him  be  nerer  fo  m^ 
nocent  \  and  the  other  is  as  white  as  the  drntm 
fnow,  let  him  be  never  fo  criminal.  VBfirm^. 
i9.  To  Drive  out*  To  expel.— Tumults  and  their 
exciters  drove  myfelf  ai-d  many  of  both  hoofet 
out  of  their  places.  K.  Charles. — As  foon  as  they 
heard  the  name  of  Rofcetes,  they  forthwith  ^d^vrv 
out  thdr  govemour;  and  received  the  Turks  into 
the  town.  Knolles.  ^ 

Ca.)  *  To  Drive,  v.  n.  u  To  go  as  impelled  by 
any  external  agent—T^he  needle  endeavours' to 
conform  ul^to  the  meridian ;  but  being  dift ranted, 
driveib  that  way  where  the  greater  and  powei^^ 
ler  part  of  the  earth  is  plac«l.  Broqvn,-^^ 

Love,  fixM  to  one,  ftili  fefe  at  anchor  ndeit 
And  dares  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  tides; 
But  lofing  once  that  hold,  to  the  wide  ocean 

bom. 
It  dri^ves  away  at  will,  to  every  wave  a  /com. 

Diydem. 
a.  To  nifti  with  violence. — 

While  thus  he  ftood, 
Pirithous'  dart  drove  or,  and  nail'd  him  to  the 
wood.  ^  D^jien, 
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As  a  ihlp»  which  winds  sad  waves  afTail, 
Now  with  the  current  drives j  now  with  the  gale; 
She  feels  a  double  force,  by  turns  obeys 
Th'  imperious  tempeft,  and  th'  impetuous  feas. 

Drjd^. 
—The  woWes  fcampered  away»  however,  ai  hard 
as  they  could  drive.  VEJlrange. — 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  or  driving  fand,. 
The  moving  fquadrons  blacken  all  the  Itrand. 

Pofe. 
^.  To  pafs  in  carriage.—  . 

There  is  a  litter  read*^  j  lay  him  in*t| 
And  drive  tow'rd  Dovlt.  ^  Shak^ 

Thy  flaming  chariot-wheels,  that  fhook 
Heav'n's  everlafting  frame,  while  o'er  the  necks 
Thou  drov'Ji  of  warring  angels  difarray'd/  Milt^ 
4.  To  tend ;  to  confider  as  the  fcope  and  ultimate 
defign.— We  cannot  widely  miftake  this  difcourfe 
when  we  have  found  out  the  point  he  drives  at. 
Locke, — They  look  no  furthef  before  them  than 
the  next  line ;  whence  it  will  inevitably  follew, 
that  they  can  drive  to  no  certain  point,  but  ram- 
ble from  one  fubjeift  to  another,   Drjden.—We 
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death.  VEflrange* — The  multitude,  or  common 
rout,  like  a  drove  of  fiieep,  or  an  herd  of  men, 
may  be  managed  by  any  iioife  or  cry  which  their 
driver  fhalj  accuftom  them  to.  Sofdb*  3.  One 
who  drives  a  carriage— 

Not  the  fierce  driver  with  more  fury  lends 

The  founding  laih,  and,  ere  the  ftroke  defcends. 

Low  to  the  wheels  his  pliant^  body  bei^ds. 

Drydnu 

DRIVERS,  among  fportfmen,  a  machine  for 
driving  pheafant  powts,  confiding  of  good  ftrong 
ozier  wands,  fuch  as  the  bafket  makers  ufe,  fet  in 
a  handle^  and  twilled  01:  bound  with  fmall  oziers 
in  two  or  three  places.  With  this  inftrument  the 
fportfman  drives  the  young  powts  into  his  nets. 
See  the  next  article. 

(f .)  DRIVING,  «./.  among  fportfmen,  a  me- 
thod of  taking  pheafant  powts.  The  fportfman 
having  found  out  the  haunts  of  thefe  birds,  ^nd 
fixed  his  nets  there,  he  calls  upon  the.m  together 
by  a  pheafant  call,  imitating  the  voice  of  the  dam ; 
after  this  he  makes  a  noife  with  his  driver,  which 
will  make  them  run  a  little  way  forward  in  a  cluf-i 


Aavedone  our  work,  and  are  come  within  view,  ter;  and  this  he  repeats  til!  he  has  made  fure  of 
of  the  end  that  we  ha%^  been  driving  at.  Addifon.    them,  by  driving  them  into  his  nets 


To  aim ;  to  ftrike  at  with  fury. — 

At  Auxur's  ihield  he  drove^  and  at  the  blow 
Both  ihield  and  arm  to  ground  together  go. 

Dryden. 
6.  To  drivet  in  all  its  fenfes,  whether  a&ive  or 
Btutcr,  may  be  obferved  to  retain  a  fenfe  com- 
|>ounded  of  violence  ^nd  progrelfion. 

Drive  BAY,  a  bay  of  the  riwr  St  Lawrence,  on 
the  coaft  of  Canada.  Lon.  68.  20.  W.  LaL  48. 
$a.N. 

•  DRIVEL,  n.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  i.  Slaver; 
moifture  fhed  from  the  mouth.— 

Befides  th'  eternal  drtvel^  that  fupplies 
The  dropping  beard,  from  noftrils,  mouth,  and 
eyes.  Dryden, 

!•  A  fool ;  an  ideot  \  a  driveller.  This  fenfe  is  now 
>ut  of  ufe.— What  fool  am  I,  totningle  that  dri-^. 
nr/'s  fpeeches  among  my  noble  thoughts  ?  Sidney, 
'  *  To  DriV£l.  v.  ».  [from  drip^  dri^/e,  dribbie^ 
Irivel.]  I.  To  flaver;  to  let  the  fpittle  fall  in 
Irops,  like  a  child,  an  ideot,  or  a  dotard.— I  met 
vith  this  Cbrem«s,  a  drivelling  old  fellow,  lean, 
baking  both  of  bead  and  hands,  already  half  earth, 
ad  yet  then  moft  greedy  of  earth.  Sidnef.-^'So 
Ban  could  fpit  from  him,  but  .would  be  forced  to 
^rivel  like  fome  paralytick,  or  a  fool.  Grew.  «. 
To  be  weak  or  fooUib ;  to  dote.— This  driveling 
>ye  18  like  4  great  natura].  that  runs  lolling  up 
Dd  down  to  hide  bis  bauble.  SJbaA. 

I  hate  to  fee  a  brave  bold  fellow  fotted. 
Made  ibur  and  fenfelefs,  turn'd  to  whey  by  loy^; 
A  driveling  hero,  fit  for  a  romance.       J^ryden. 

•  DRIVELLER.  »./.  (from  drivel.']  A  fool;  an 
J€ot ;  a  flavcrer.— I  have  heard  the  arranteft  dri- 
tllerj  commended  for  their  Ihrewdnefs,  even  by 
len  of  tolerable  judgment.  Swift. 

•  DRIVEN.  Participle  of  drive.— Thej  were 
rtven  forth  from  among  men.  Job.  xxx.  5. 

•  DRIVEk.  If./,  [from  drive.]  i.  The  perfon 
r  inftrument  who  gives  any  motion  by  violence. 
•  One  who  drives  beafts.— Their  driver  runs  up 
i  hini  imn^ediately,  and  beats  him  almoft  to 


{%.)  Driving,  in  metallurgy,  is  faid  of  filver, 
yrhen,  in  the  operation  of  refining,  the  lead  being 
burnt  away,  the  remaining  copper  rifes  upon  its 
furface  in  red  fiery  bubbles. 

(3.)  Driving,  in  the  fea  language,  is  faid  of  a 
fhip,  when  an  anchor  being  let  fall  will  not  hold 
her  faft,  nor  prevent  her  failing  away  with  the 
wind  or  ti4e.  The  beft  help  in  this  cafe  is  to  let 
fall  more  anchors,  or  to  veer  out  more  cable ;  for 
the  more  cable  (he  has  out,  the  fafer  ibe  rides. 
When  a  Qiip  is  a-hull  or  a-try,  they  fay  ihc  drives 
(o  leeward. 

(i.)  *  To  DRIZZ;LE.  v.  a.  [dri/elen.  Germ,  to 
(hed  dew.]  To  flied  in  fmall  flow  drops ;  as  Win- 
ter raiiis. — 

When  the  fun  fets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew. 

SAui, 
Though  now  this  face  of  mine  be  hid 

In  iap  confuming  Winter's  drizzled  fnow. 

And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up. 

Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  fome  memory.   Shak^ 

(«.)  *  To  Drizzle,  v.  n.  To  fall  in  fhort  flpw 
drops. 

And  drizzling  drops  that  often  do  redound, 

The  firmed  flint  doth  in  continuance  wear. 

•  Spenfer. 
—The  neighbouring  mountains,  by  rcafon  oif  their 
height,  are  more  expofed  to  the  dews  and  drizzling 
rains  than  ^ny  of  the  adjacent  parts.  Addifon, 

•  DRIZZLY,  adj.  \iTom  drizzle.]  Shedding 
fmall  rain. — 

This  during  Winter's  drizzly  reign  be  done, 

'Till  the  new  ram  receives  th'  exalted  fun^ 

Dryden's  Virgil. 

DROCHIL  Castle,  an  ancient  ruinous  caftle 
in  the  county  of  Tweeddale,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Terth  rmd  the  Lyne.  It  was  built  by  the  earl 
of  Morton,'  then  regent  of  Scotland,  who  was  bc^ 
headed  before  it  was  quite  finifhed. 

OROCI,  a  town  or  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kaplesi  and  province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  9- miles 
SS^.  of  Nicotera. 

Rrr  »  (lODROG- 
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•  (x.)pllOGHEpA,  orTkEDAH,  atownof  Ire-  parliament, 
(and^  in  the  province  of  Leiniler  and  county  of 
iJpwtbi  fituated  on  the  Bay.  (N°  a.)  It  was  for- 
feerly  remarkable  for  its  fituation  and  ftrcngtbt 
|nd  >yi8  therefore  much  ditlingmfhed  by  the  Eng- 
jfifti  monarphs.  Edward  II.  granted  it  a  market 
tp.d  fair  5  and  other  privileges  were  added  in  fuc- 
ceecfihg  ages,  particularly  the  right  of  coinage.  Jt 
was  brately  defended  againft  the  rebels  in  1641. 
Aftef  the  ceflation  o(  armi,  it  w.i»  taken  by  the 
duke  6f  Qymoxiji  and  the  earl  of  Inchiquin ;  but 
Waa  retaken  by  Croniwpjl  in  1649.  At  this  time 
Jt  fuflPered  Co  much,  that  for  a  long  time  after  it 
jrcmained  almoft  in  ruins.  The  buildings  were 
Exceedingly  fhattered  j  and  tlie  town  being  taken 
|)y  ftorm,  nc?t  only  the  garrifon,  but  the  inhabi- 
JdntS,"  tpcr,  women,  and  children,  were  moftly 
fcut  to  the  (Word.  By  degrees,  however,  it  reco- 
yeredi  and  U  at  prefeni .;  large  ana  populous  place. 
It  is  hqtU  i  towii  and  county ;  and  fends  a  mem- 
hdr  to  the  imperial  parliamer,t.  Jt  has  a  great 
fh^te  of  inland  ^rade,  ^tid  ;in  advantageous  com- 
tnerce  with  Eogland ;  and  though  the  port  is  but 
indifferent,  and  narrow  at  its  entrance,  wjth  a  bar 
Over  ^S'hfch  Jhips  of  burden  cannot  paft  but  at 
liigh  water,  yet  a  great  deal  of  bufipefs  is  done  j 
py  thai:,  from  A  low  and  declining  gort,  it  has  be- 
^daie  rich  and  thriv'ng. ,  Its  population,  which  is 
ihcreadng,  is  cfTimated  at  upwards  of  loicco- 
progheda  affords  a  ftrong  inftance  of  the  benefit 
6F  sf  river' iii  any  degree  navigable ;  for  though  the 
Boyiie  is  not  capable  cf  carrying  veffelfs  biggej- 
than  barges,  or  ptetty  large  boats  yet  the  con- 
yeniencv  that  thi^  affords  of  conveying  coals  by 
Water  carriage  through  a  great  exttnt  of  country, 
ititrpduced  a  correfpondeoce  between  this  place 
and  Wliitehayen  in  Cumberland,  to  )f  hich  the  re* 
Vivat  of  its  commerce  has  been  in  a  great  meafure 

ne,^  miles. 

oJF  Dublin. 
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It  is    miles  ENE.  of  Worceftcr,  and 
1 18  WNW.  of  London.  Lon.  i.  48.  W.  Lat.  5a, 
15.  N. 
♦  DROLL.  «.  A.    Idroler^  trench]    i.. One 


owing*.    Progfi^ida  rs  feated  on  the  Boyne,  ^  miles. 
\V,  of  the  iriOi  channel,  Jtnd 
t^on.  6.  X.  }y.  Lat.  51.  S3-  N. 


(1.)  PROQHF.pA  B.^Y,  a  bay  of  the  Iriih  Sea  on 
the  coaft  of  I^uth,  Ireland. 
'   I^HOGIEZYN,  a  town 'of  Poland,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  bi'clfk,  36  miles  SW.  of  ^ielfk. 

*  DRQIL-  »•/  [by  jufiiuj  underOood  a  con- 
tradlioh  of  i/r/V/.]    A  drone;  a  fluggnrd. 
'    »ToDroil.  *v,  m.    To  work  fluggilhly  and 
{lowly  t  fo  ()lod.i— ' 
'    '  Let  fudb  vile  vaffals,  born  to  b3i>  vocation, 

Drudg^  in  the  World*  and  for  their  living  droil. 

Which  have  tJQ  wit  to  live  \yithoi|ten  toyle. 

.'  ■    ''  "  Spenfer, 

— Dcfuetpde  dojcs  coctraft  and  nsrrow  our  facul 
iieS,  (6  tht  we  cin  apprehend  only  tbofe  things 
In  Which  >ve  are  convcrfent :  th?  droilfftg  ptMfaiit 

Scarce  thirtka  there  is  af.y  world  beyond  the  neigh-. 
>oi]rlng  marke'sJ  Go'verw^tnt  qfthe  Tongue*,  ' 
'  BilQlTWiCir,  a  town  of  ?ngland,  in  the 
fcf!un£^  of  IVprceOcr,  contain ing' tlttee  churches, 
iind  about  40(5  liouCes.  It  is  noted  for  excellent 
ivhite  ft  It  made  from  the  fait  fprirgs  ir  its'  neighi 
touirhood ;  amouiitl'tig  to  about  700,000  buflicls 
a  year,  and  producing  fi'om  150,600!  to  200,000!. 
bf  duty.  A  canal  has  been  rriade  from  this  town 
to  the  SeveVn,  aboiit  3  miles  from  Worctfirr,  for 
Ihe'pufpofe  of  conveying  the  fait.  It  has  a  wccK- 
U'  ipaikct  toil  Friday,  and  fends  ttlo  members  to 

1;      I".    .?  k.  .fc*'.    I-     *    »  ,   ,  k.     4-   ..  •,.      ,  I      V.       .;         ..     .  * 


whofc  bufinefs  is  to  raife  mirth  by  petty  tricti;  a 
jefter<  a  buffoon:  a  jackpudding.— As  he  was  run- 
ning home  in  all  hafte»  a  droll  takes  him  by  the 
way.  VEfirangf, — 

Why,  how  now,  Andrew !  cries  his  brother 
■  droll  ^^ 
Tq-day's  conceit,  metbinks,  is  foroetbing  dan. 

%,  A  farce ;  fomething  Exhibited  to  raife  mirth.— 
Some  as  juftly  fame  extols, 

For  lofty  lines  in  Smith  field  drolls*  Swift, 

•  To  DjROLL.  V  n-  [drSlf,  Fr.]  To  jeft;  to  play 
the  buffoon, — Such  auguft  defigns  as  infpire  your 
inquiries  iifed  to  be  decided  by  drolling  fantafticks, 
th<it  have  pnly  wit  enough  to  make  others  and 
themfelves  ridiculous.  ClanwlU. — Mcp  that  will 
i)ot  be  rcaibued  into  their  fenfes,  may  yet  b* 
Janghcd  or  drolUd  into  them.  L* Rft range, -Ixi 
virtuofoes  infult  and  dcfpife  on,  yet  they  oeicr 
fiiall  be  able  to  droll  away  natpre.  ^outb, 

•DROLLERY.  H.f.  [hhm  drolL]  Idlcjokwj 
buffoonery. — Thsy  hang  between  heaven  and  hd!, 
borrow  the  Chriftians  laith,  and  the  atbeiftjira/* 
I  fry  npon  it.  Goiernment  of  the  Tongue, 

DROLSHAGEN,  a  town  of  Qermany,  intk 
circle  of  thf  Lower  Rhine,  and  the  duchv  of  Wfft* 
phnlia,  34  uiiles  E.  of  Cologne,  and  48  E^E.  of 
Dufl'eldorff. 

DROMA,  a  town  of  Africa,  00  the  Gr?iin  coaH, 
noted  for  its  rnarket  for  pepper. 

DI^OMAGH,  and  7  two  villages  of  Ireland,  in 

DROmHeGUE,  J  Cork. 

DROMARAGli,'  a  town  in  Do\rti,  Ulftcr. 

DROMCASHtL,  in  Louth,  Leinfter. 

(i.)  DROME,  a  river  of  Fiance,  which  nin^ 
through  th^  department  fo  named  from  it>  intp 
the  llhonef 

(2.)  Drome,  a  dept.  of  France,  formed  out  of 
part  of  the  ci-devant  prov.  of  Dauphiny.  It  ii 
Sounded  on  the  N.  and  NE.  by  the  dept.  of  Ilewj 
on  the  E.  by  that  of  the  Upper  Alps' ;  on  the  S. 
by  that  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Rhone  itfelf.    Valence  is  the  capitaL 

(..)  *  DROMEDARY.  «•  /  [dromedart,  Ital.] 
•— A  fort  of  camel  fo  called  from  its  Iwiftnefs,  bfr 
caufeitis  faid  to  travel  100  mi}c$  a-day.  i>»- 
medaries  are  Imaller  than  common  camels,  fien- 
derer,  and  more  nimble,  and  are  of  two  kinds; 
one  larger,  \Tith  two  fmali  bunches,  coveied  wfeh 
hair,  on  its  back ;  the  other  lelfer,  with  one  haiiT 
eminence,  and  more  frequently  called  camd:  botj 
are  cajv'.blc  of  great  fatigue.  'Fhe  hair  is  foft  and 
ftjort :  they  have  iio  fJngs  nbir  fore-teeth,  nor 
horn  upon  their  feet,  which  are  only  ccrre*ed\'iA 
a  fltdiy  ih.in :  and  they  are  about  feven  feet  and  a 
half  high,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  their 
heads.  Sec  Camel.  Cfl^^^-r.— Straw  for  the  bor- 
fes  and  drs>mcdaries  brought  tiiey  Unto^  the  place, 

Mules  after  thefe  camels  And Vfw*«rfi»w-'> 
And  wnggons  fraught  with  utenfilsof  ww.  ifi»- 
\^.)  Dromedary.    See  Camelus,  N*  t»  «» 
PlatfXUX,    .  »         t. 

DROMILLYi  a  tow  ot  Ireland,  in  An««fJ: 
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DROMKEEN,  a  village  in  Kerry,  Ireland. 
DROMO,  a  fniall  illand  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
iclago.    Lob.  41.  46  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  39.  a8.  N. 
DROMON,  a  town  in  Limerick,  Ireland. 
DROMONBY,  S.  of  Stokeflev,  Yorkfliire. 
(i.)  DROMOREi  a  town  ot  Ireland,  in  the 
ounty  of  Down*    It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and 
\e  feat  of  a  biihopric.    The  fee  was  founded  hf 
t  Colman  in  the  6th  century.    It  was  refounded 
y  K.  James  L  who,  by  his  charters  (preferved  in 
le  Rolls  office),  granted  it  very  great  prrvilegea. 
jnong  other  marks  of  royal  favour,  he  diliin- 
iiifhed  the  bi(hops  of  this  fee  by  the  ftyle  of 
A.  B.  by  Diviiie  Providence  biihop  of  Dro^ 
tore;*'  whereas  all  other  bifhops  in  Ireland,  ex- 
;pt  thofe  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  are  (tiled,  "  by 
divine  PerraiflTign."    This  fee,  although  the  leaft 
I  its  extent,  is  fo  complete  and  ported  in  its  en- 
>wment  and  jurifdi»5liQn,  that  it  need  not  envy 
lie  greateft  and  moft  opulent.    Dromore  lies  1 7 
liles  E.  of  Armagh,  and  i :  SW.  of  Belfaft. 
(2— 4.)Dr.omore,  3  villages  of  Ireland,  in  tbe 
iliinties  of  Clare,  Sligo,  and  Tyrone. 
(5.)  Dromore,  a  townlhip  of  the  United  States, 
i  Lancafhire  county,  Pcnnfyivania. 
DROMWA  PETRI,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the 
rory  coaft. 

DROMY,  a  town  iti  Cork,  Rtunfter 
DKON,  [dronrif  Ga.l.  i.  e.  a  ridge,]  a  pariih  of 
rotland  in  Px-ithdiire,  about  a  mile  S-  of  the 
ridge  of  Earn,  and  5  SE.  of  Pt  rth.  It  is  ji 
lies  long  from  ]£.  to  W.  and  ,i  broad.  It  ftretches 
wg  the  Ochil  hills,  from  the  fummit  to  the  bot- 
m.  The  air  of  the  higher  part  is  pure  but  pier- 
ag;  that  of  the  lower  moill,  but  not  unhealthy, 
he  foil  of  the  latter  is  fertile,  and  produces  pleu- 
liil  crops  of  H  heat,  barley,  peafe,grafs,  and  oats. 
friculture  is  much  improved  within  thefe  30 
ars,  andthreihing  mills  are  much  ufcd.  Th<: 
jpujation  in  1792,  ftated  by  the  rev.  Mr  David 
&w,  in  his  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  450,  aad 
d  decreafed  i4»,  fince  1755.  There  is  a  cafcade 
the  parish,  which  makes  a  fine  appearance  when 
t  rivulets  are  fwelled.  There  is  alfo  a  fine  relic 
ancient  ingenuity  and  fuperftition,  viz.  the  Rock' 
f  StDne  6f  Drofty  which  (lands  on  a  flat  ftone  in  a 
)pin|i  dire^ion,  and  which,  though  a  mafs  of  fo* 
I  whui^ftone,  of  10  feet  long  apd  7  broad,  ftill  vi* 
itesj  m  an  arch  of  between  i  and  2  inches,  with 
e  touch  of  a  finger.  Siee  Rocking-stone. 
li.)  ♦  DRONE.  «.  /.  Wrar«,  Saxdn-l  x.  The 
e  which  makes  no  honey,  and  is  therefore  driren 
it  by  the  reft^— 

The  lad-eyM  jufti<Je,  with  his  furly  hum, 
Delivering  o  er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone$  SAak. 

A'Uj  with  united  force,  combine  to  drive 
The  laxy  drones  from  the  laborious  hive.  Dryd, 
A  fluggard  j  an  idler.  — 

Sit  idle  on  the  houlhold  hearth 
A  burd'nous  JrwUf  to  vifiLants  a  gaze.  Milton. 
It  18  my  misfortune  to  be  mairied  to  a  dronrf 
K)  lives  upon  what  I  get,  without  bringing  any 
ing  into  the  common  ftock*  Mdifon.  3.  The 
im,  or  inftrument  of  humming. — 

Here  while  his  canting  drone  p^e  fcannM 
The  taiyftlc  figures  of  her  hand  \ 
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He  tipples  palmeflry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  forune  teilii'g  lines.  Ctearndtmif 

(2.)  Drone,  \  i.  dcf.  i.    See  Bee,  J  L  3.  N°  x. 
(3.)  Drone,  J  i.  dtf.  3.    See  Bagpipe,  $  2.  . 
(4  )  Drone  fi<v,  a  two-winged  infeft,  extreme^ 
ly  hke  the  drone  bee,  whence  the  name. 

*  To  Drone,  v.  »•  [fiom  the  noun.]     x.  To 
live  in  idlenefs ;  to  dream.— 

What  have  I  loft  by  my  forefathers  fault  ? 
Why  wis  not  I  the  twentieth  by  defceut 
From  a  long  reftive  race  oi  droning  kings  1  Dr^i^ 
%.  To  give  a  heavy  dull  tone.—  . 

Melfoil  and  honeyfuckles  pound, 
With  thefe  alluring  favours  ftrew  the  ground, 
Aiid-».iix  with  tinkling  brafs  the  cymbal's  dron^ 
jMfffaund.  Drydtn* 

DRONERO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  in  the  mar*- 
quiiate  of  Saluzzo,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Micra,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge 
of  prodigious  height,  14  miles  SSW  of  Saluzzo. 
DROiNT*IELD,  a  town  of  Derbyftih^,  feateda^ 
mong  the  mountains  at  tiie  edge  of  the  Peak ;  6 
miles  N  of  Chcftcrfidd,  28  N.  of  Derby,  and  155 
NNW.  of  London.  The  ah-  is  uncommonly  fine, 
and  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age*  Lou.  x. 
25.  W,  Lat.  5..  ig.lNf. 

*  DRONISH.  adj,  [from  drone,]  Idle;  fluggifl? 5 
dreaming;  lazy;  indolent;  unadive  — 

The  dromjh  monks,  the  fcom  and  fhame  of 
manhood, 
Houfe  and  prepare  once  more  to  take  pofleCion, 
To  neftle  in  their  ancient  hives  again.       Ro^e* 
DRCNTHEIM,  a  town  of  Norway,  forraeriy 
the  capital,  and  the  ufual  refidence  of  the  kings } 
fituated  on  a  gulf  of  tlic  North  fca ;  nearly  fur- 
rounded  by  the  ocean  and  lofty  moujitains ;  with 
a  w  ell  frequented  fea^port,  but  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving large  veflels,  on  account  of  rocks  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour.     It  is  incloftd  by  a  wall, 
and  defended  by  a  caftie  by  no  meana  ftr  »ng. 
Near  it  are  mines  of  copper  and  filver.    The  prin^ 
cipal  exports  are  niafts,  fir  timber,  copper,  iron, 
pitch,'  tar,  ftock-filh,  Ikins,  pot*aih,  &c.    In  ex- 
change,  they  receive  and  import  Ipices,  winei^ 
fait,  brandy,  com,  tobacco,  cloth,  &c.    It  is  270 
miles  NW.  of  Stockholm.    Lon,  xi^9.  £.  Lai- 
63.  a6.N. 
(2.)  Drontheim,  or)  a  province  of  Noi^ay, 
buONTHEiM  Huss,  J  N.  of  Bergen,  extend- 
ing from  6[  to  N.  about  500  miles  along  the  coaft 
of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  from  thie  Ocean  oa. 
the  W.  to  the  mountains  that  feparate  it  frx>iii 
Sweden  on  the  £. 

*  To  DROOP.  «i;.  ».  [droef^  foxrow,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  languifh  with  forrow. — 
I  droopt  with  ftruggling  fpent ; 

My  thoughts  are  on  my  fo^rows  bent.    Sandyj^ 

2,  To  faint ;  to  grow  weak ;  to  be  difpirited. —  * 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and,drowfe| 

While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  dol 
rowfe.  .    Sfiak* 

Can  fiow'rs  but  droop  in  ^bience  of  the  fun, 
Wbich  vvak'd  their  fweets  ?  and  mine,  alas  I  is 
gone.  Drtfden. 

When  fadious  rage  to  cruel  exile  drove 
The  queen  of  beauty  and  the  court  of  love. 
The  mufea  droop* d  with  their  forfakenartp.  prvd. 
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I'll  animate  the  foldiers  drooping  courage, 
With  love  of  freedom  and  contempt  of  life. 

Add\fon's  Cato. 
—I  faw  him  ten  days  before  he  died  and  obfer- 
ved  he  began  very  much  to  droop  and  languiih. 
S<ujift*  3.  To  fink;  to  lean  downwards;  com- 
monly by  weaknefs  or  grief. — 

I  never  from  thy  fide  henceforth  muft  ftray, 
Where'er  our  day's  work  lies ;  though  now  en- 

join'd 
Laborious,  'till  day  droop.  Milton, 

On  her  heav'd  bofom  hung  her  droopiag  head. 
Which,  with  a  figh,  fhe  rais'd ;  and  thus  me  (aid. 


502    )  D    R    O 

For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 
Whofe  loves  I  may  not  drop,  Shai 

— Thofe  who  have  a/Tumed  vifible  fhapes  for  1 
ieafon,  can  hardlv  be  reckoned  among  this  ordq 
of  compounded  beings ;  becaufe  they  dnp  tbd 
bodies,  and  diveft  themfclves  of  thole  vifibk 
fliapes.  JViattj's  Logiek.  4-  To  utter  flighlly  01 
cafuallyw — Drop  not  thy  word  againft  the  houfcol 
Ifaac.  jimoi.  j.  To  infert  indire<31y,  or  by  wt] 
of  digrefTion— St  Paul's  epiftles  contain  nothim 
but  points  of  Chriftian  inftrudion,  amongft  whid 
lie  feldom  fails  to  drop  in  the  great  and  diftioguHb 
ing  dodrines  of  our  holy  religion.  Lockt,  6.  T< 
intermit;  to  ceafe.— Where  the  a^  is  unmanly  a 
immoral,  we  ought  to  drop  our  hopes,  or  ratba 


Pope, 

(i.)  •  DROP.  «./  r</r<»A^<i,  Saxon.]    i?  A  glo-  ^  ,  .     . 

bule  of  moifture ;  as  iriuch  liquor  as  falls  at  onde    never  entertain  them.    Colher  on  lie/pair.^Aftxi 

when  there  is  rtot  a  continual  ftreani,-r-  having  given  this  judgment  in  its  favour,  they  fud 

Meet  we  the  med'cine  of  our  country's  weal,    denly  dropt  the  purluit.   Sharp^s  Surgery.    ;.?< 

And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  purge,    quit  a  mafter.— I  have  beat  the  ho^  'till  I  haf^ 

Each  drop  of  m,  Shak.    worn  out  thefe  ftioes  in  your  fervice,  and  not  <■ 

r-Whereas  Ariftotle  tells  us,  that  if  a  drop  of   penny  left  me  to  buy  more ;  fo  that  you  muft  ctd 

wine  be  put  into  ten  thouland  meafures  of  water,    excufe  roe,  if  I  drop  you  here.  VBJritnge,  8.  Ti 

the  wine  being  overpowered  by  fo  vaft  a  quantity 

of  water,  will  be  turned  into  it ;  he  fpeaks  very 

improbably.  Boyle* — 

Had  I  but  known  that  Sancho  was  his  father, 
I  would  have  pour'd  a  deluge  of  my  blood 
To  fave  one  drop  of  his.  Dryden, 

2,  Diamond  hangmg  in  the  ear. — 

The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  confign ;  thing.— rThus  was  the  fame  of  our  Saviour  pope^ 

And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine.   Pope,  'tuatod  by  fuch  records  as  would  prefirve  the  tr* 


let  go  a  dependent  or  companion,  without  bitbd 
aflbciation. — She  drilled  him  on  to  five  and  fiftyj 
and  will  drop  him  in  his  old  age,  if  (he  can  M 
her  account  in  another.  Addifon, — They  hare  ooj 
fooner  fetched  themfelves  up  to  the  faihionof  tk; 
polite  world*  but  the  town  has  dropped  tbeoJ 
Addifon,    9.  To  fufier  to  vani(h,  to  come  to  do-1 


(z.)  Drops,  in  medicine,  a  liquid  remedy,  the 
doie  of  which  is  eftimated  by  a  pertain  number  of 
drops. 

(3,)  Drops,  in  meteorology,  fmall  fpherical  bo- 
dies which  the  particles  of  fluids  fpontaneoufly 
form  themfelves  into  when  let  fall  from  any 
hc^ht.  This  fpherical  figure,  the  Newtonian 
philofophers  demonftrate  to  be  the  efl'eft  of  cor- 
pufcular  attradion ;  for,  confidering  that  the  at? 
tra^ive  force  of  one  fingle  particle  of  a  fluid  is  e» 
quallyex^ed  to  an  equal  diftance,  it  mult  fol- 
low, that  other  fluid  particles  are  on  every  fide 
drawn  to  it,  and  will  therefore  take  their  places 
at  an  equal  diftance' from  it,  and  confequently 
form  a  round  fuperficies.  See  Attraction, 
Fluidity,  Hydrostatics,  and  Rain. 

(40I^i^o'Si  English.    See  Gutta  Angli- 

CANiC. 

(5.)*  Drop  sereni."«./.  [gtotaferena^  Lat.]  A 
difeafe  of  the  eye,  proceeding  from  an  infpiflation 
of  the  humour. — 

So  thick  a  dropferenr  hath  qucpch'd  their  orbs, 

Or  dim  fulTufion  veil'd !  Milton. 

(1.)  *  To  Drop.  'v.  n.  {dropfan^  Saxon.]    1.  To 

pour  in  drops  or  fingle  globules. — His  heavens 

fliall  drop  down  dew.  Deul.  xxxiii.  a8.    z.  To  let 

fall  firom  a  Richer  place. — 

Others  o  er  chimney  tops  and  turrets  row 
And  drop  their  anchors  on  the  meads  below. 

firyden, 
St  John  himfelf  will  fcarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen  and  drop  a  tear.  S<ivift. 

5-  To  let  go;  to  difmifs  from  the  hand,  or  the 
poflelfion.^ 

•  Though  I  could 

With  barefac'd power  fwe<p  him  from  my  fight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it ;  yet  I  muft  npti 


ditionary  account  of  him  to  after-ages,  and  re6* 
f y  it,  if,  by  pafifmg  through  feveral  generations,  it 
might  drop  any  part  that  was  material.  AdSfin.'^ 
Opinions,  like  fafhions,  always  defcend  fromtboft 
of  quality  to  the  middle  fort,  and  thence  io  the 
vulgai,  where  they  are  dropped  and  vanilh.  Mfi^ 
10.  To  bedrop;  to  fpeckle;  to  variegate  vill^ 
fpots.  yar'tis fiellatus  corpora  guttis. — 

Or,  fporting,  with  quick  glance,      , 

Shew  to  the  Sun  their  wav'd  coats,  Uropp^i^i 

gold.  MUm 

(a.)  ♦  To  Drop.  v.  «.    2.  To  fell  in  dropsi  « 

fingle  globules. — 

Thexiuality  of  mercy  is  not  ftrain'd ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaveo, 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  Skai» , 

^.  To  let  drops  fall ;  to  difcliarge  itfelf  in  <iro^ 
—The  heavens  dropped  at  the  preieoce  of  God. 
/Y.  Uvii.  8.— 

While  cumber'd  with  my  dropping  cloitDi 
Hay, 
» The  cruel  nation,  covetous  of  prey, 
Stain'd  with  my  blood  th'  unhofpiUbk  coaft. 

3.  To  f^U ;  to  come  from  a  higher  place.-Pk»|j^ 
fophers  conjedure  that  you  dropped  from  U* 
moon,  or  one  of  the  ftart.  Gtdltver.^ln  crcrf  ^ 
volution,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  tbe 
funj  this  comet  muft  at  laft  drop  into  the  fun's  bo- 
dy. CBeyne.    4.  To  fall  fpontaneoufly.— 

80  may'ft  thou  live,  'till,  like  rip  Mt  thott 
drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap ;  or  be  with  cafe 
Gather'd,  not  harOily  pluck'd.  *»''»* 

5.  To  fall  in  death ;  to  die  fuddenly.— 
It  was  your  prefu;nufei 
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•that  in  the  dole  or  l)low8  your  fon  might  drop,    archduchy  of  Auftria,  on  the  river  Taya,  15  xnllei 

SbaL  weft  of  Znaym,  and  46  NW.  of  Vienna.  Lon. 
S.  To  die.— Nothing,  fays  Seneca,  fo  foon  recon-  n,  14.  E.  Ferro.  Lat.  48.  45*  N. 
:iles  us  to  the  thoughts  of  our  own  death,  as  the  DROSERA,  ros  solis,  or  Sun-dew,  in  bo- 
Jrofpcdl'  of  one  friend  after  another  dropping  round  tany ;  a  genus  of  the  pentagynia  order,  belortgin^ 
is.  Digbf  to  Pope.  7.  To  fink  into  filencej  to  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  na- 
rani(h ;  to  come  to  nothing ;  a  familiar  phrafe. —  tural  method  ranking  under  the  14th  order,  Crw- 
STirgil's  friend  thought  fit  to  let  drop  this  incident  nahs.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid,  the  petals  five ; 
)f  Helen.  AddifotCs  Traijeh, — I  heard  of  threats,   the  capfule  unilocular,  and  quinquevalved  at  top  % 

the  feeds  very  numerous.    There  are  three  fpe* 


)cca(ioned  by  my  vcrfes :  I  fent  to  acquaint  them 
vbere  I  was  to  be  found,  and  fo  it  dropped*  Pope. 
I.  To  come  unexpededly.— 

Either  you  come  not  here,  or  as  you  grace 
Some  old  acquaintance,  drop  into  the  place, 
Carelefs  and  qualmifh,  with  a  yawning  face. 

Dryden. 
^He  could  never  make  any  figure  in  company. 
Hit  by  giving  diftnrbance  at  his  entry  5  and  there- 
are  takes  care  to  drop  in  when  you  are  juft  feat- 
d.  SpeSatort  N^  44<-  9«  To  fall  ihort  of  a  mark. 
-Often  it  drops  or  overfhoots  by  the  difpropor- 
ionsofdiftance  or  application.  Collier. 
DROPALACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Ittchy  of  Carinthia,  la  miles  S.  of  Saxenburg. 

•  DROPLET.  «./.    A  little  drop%— 
Thou  abhorr'dfl  in  us  our  human  griefs, 

Scom'd  our  brine's  flowy  and  thofe  our  dropUUf 

which 
From  niggard  nature  falL 

♦  DROPPING,  n.  f.  [from  drop.^ 


rhich  falls  in  drops. — 

Thrifty  wonch  fcrapes  kitchcn-ftuff. 
And  barreling  the  droppings  and  the  fnuff 
Of  wafting  candles.  Donne. 

.  That  which  drops  when  the  continuous  ftream 

eafes.— 


cies,  which  grow  naturally  in  boggy  places,  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  named  fun* 
dew  from  a  very  fthking  circumftance  in  their  ap- 
pearance. The  leaves,  which  are  circular,  arft) 
fringed  with  hairs,  fupporting  fmall  drops  or  glo- 
bules of  a  pellucid  liquor  like  dew,  which  conti- 
nue even  in  the  hotteft  part  of  the  day,  and  in  th« 
fulleft  expofure  ta  the  fun.  The  whole  plant  is 
acrid,  and  fufficiently  caufti^  to  erode  the  f*  in  ^ 
but  fome  ladies  know  how  to  mix  the  juice  with 
milk,  fo  as  to  txiake  it  an  innocent  and  fafe  appli- 
cation to  remove  freckles  and  fun-burn.  The  j  uice 
that  exfudes  from  it  unmixed,  will  deltroy  warts 
and  corns.  The  plant  has  the  lame  effe&  upon 
milk,  that  the  common  buttenvort  has ;  and  like 
that  too  is  fuppofed  to  occafion  the  rot  in  fheep, 
SeePiNOUicuLA. 
DROSING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  arch* 

Sbak;  duchy  of  Auftria,  6  miles  E.  of  Ziflerdorf. 

That       ♦DROSS.  «./.  [droj^  Saxon.)    i.  The  recre- 


ment  of  defpumation  of  metals.— 

Some  fcumm'd  the  drqfj  that  from  the  metal 
came. 
Some  ftirPd  the  molten  ore  with  Jadles  great. 
And  every  one  did  fwink,  and  every  one  did 
fweat.  Spen/er. 


Strain  out  the  lafl  dull  droppings  of  your  fenfe,  — Should  the  mixture  of  a  VMtdrofs  conftrain  the 

And  rhyme  with  all  the  rage  df  importence.  Pope,  church  to  deprive  herfelf  of  fo  much  gold,  rather 

♦  DROPSICAL,  adj.  [from  drop/y.    Difeaied  than  learn  how,  by  art  and  judgment,  to  make 

nth  a  dropfy  ;  hydropical ;  tending  to  a  dropfy.  feparation  of  the  one  from  the  other  f  Hooker.    2. 

-The  diet  of  nephritick  and  dropjcal  perfons  Ruft ;  incruftation  upon  metal.-^An  emperor,  hid 

Bght  to  be  fpch  as  is  oppofite  to,  and  fubdueth  under  a  cruft  of  drofs^  after  cleanfingf  has  appear- 

le  alkalefcent  nature  of  the  (alts  in  the  ferum  of  ed  with  all  his  titles  frefh  and  beautiful.  Addiforu 

ke blood.  Arbutbnot.  3,  Refufe  ;   leavings;   fweepings;  any  thing  re- 

*DROP$I£D.tf^'.[fromir(^.]  Difeafedwith  maining  after  the  removal  of  the  better  parti 


dropfy.— 

With  great  addition  fwells,  and  virtue  none, 
It  is  a  dropfied  honour :  good  alone 
Is  good.      ^  '  Shak. 

♦  DROPSTONE.  If./,  \drop  and  /o»^.l    Spar 
fmed  into  the  fhape  or  drops,  ffoodward. 

(i.)  *  DROPSY,  n.f.  \lydroPst  Latin  5  whence 
(ciently  bydropiff^  thence  dropifyt  drojpy.l  A  col- 
dion  of  water  in  the  bo\iy,  frdm  too  Vix  a  tone 
'the  folidsy  whereby  digeftion  is  weakened,  and 
I  the  parts  fluffed.  Qtr/nr^ ■— An  analarca,  a  fpe- 
es  of  dropfy^  is  an  extravafation  of  water  lodged 
the  cells  of  the  membrana  adipofa.  Sharp: 
(2.)  D&OPSY^     See  Medicine,  Indesf. 

•  DROP  WORT.  »./.  [drop  and  wort.]  A  plant 
'various  fpecies. 

(a.)  Drop  WORT,  in  botany.  See  Spiraa,  N^  r. 
(3.)  DaopwoRT,  HEMLOCK,  >  in  botany.  See 
(4.^  Dropwort,  water,  5  Oenanthe. 
DROSCHOLM,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
and  of  Zealand,  12  miles  SS  W.  of  Nyeklobing, 
id  40  W.  of  Copenhagen. 
DROSENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 


dregs ;  feculence ;  corruption.— That  molt  divine 
light  only  ihineth  on  thofe  minds,  which  are  pur- 
ged from  all  worldly  drofs  and  human  uncleanuefs. 
Raleigh.^- 

All  treafures  and  all  gain  efteem  as  drofs^ 

And  dignities  and  powVs  all  but  the  higheft. 

Miltonm 
—Such  precepts  exceedingly  difpoTe  us  to  piety 
and  religion,  by  purifying  our  fouls  from  the 
drofs  and  filth  of  fenfual  delights.  Tillotfon. 

DROSSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  New  Mark  of  Branden- 
burg, II  -miles  SE.  rjf  Cuftrin,  and  14  E.  of  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder. 

DR03SENFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tfie 
circle  of  Franconia,  and  principality  of  Culmbach^ 
on  the  Maine,  6  miles  S.  of  Culml>ach. 

*  DROSSINESS.  n.f.  [from  dro^.]  Foulnefs ; 
feculence;  ruft.— The  furnace-  of  affliction  re- 
fines us  from  earthly  drqfinffs^  and  foftens  us  for 
the  impreffion  of  God's  (lamp.  Boyle. 

-♦  DROSSY,  adj,  (from  drofs.]  i.  Full  of  fco- 
rious  or  rccremetitious  p^ts ;  full  of  drofs. — 
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So  doA  the  fire  the  Jroffy  go'd  rdhie.  Daviej., 
—For,  by  the  fire,  they  emit  not  only  many  drp/J) 
and  fcorious  p<irt8,  but  whatfoever  they  h  id  re<- 
teived  either  from  earth  or  loadftone.  Brown. 
!».  Worthlefs ;  foul ;  feculent.— i 

Tour  intuition  hold. 
As  fire  thcfe  drajy  rhymes  to  purify, 
Or  as  elixir  to  change  them  into  gold.     Donne. 

•  DROTCHEL.  »,/  [corrupted  perhaps  from 
dretebeL  To  Jretcb,  in  Cbaucer,  fs  to  iJIe,  to  dc 
hj.  Drocb^  in  Frt/tck,  is  delay.  An  Idle  wenctt ; 
a  fluggard.    In  Scottt^  it  is  ftill  ufed.. 

DROTZDORF,  a  town  of  Silefia;  in  the  prixh 
eipality  of  Neyfza»  3  miles  S.  of  Grotkaw. 

DROIT,  or         )  a!  town  of  Africaf^  on  tlie 

DROVA-DRUE,  {  Grain  coaft,  60  miles  I^W. 
of  Cape  Pal  mas. 

DROUE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
oflTbire  and  Cher;  a  m  N£.  of  Montdoubleau. 

•  DROVE.  n.f.  Lfirom  drive.]  i.  A  body  or 
number  of  cattle ;  generally  uf«d  of  oxen  of  blaclc 
battle. — ^They  brought  to  their  ftationa  many  droves 
6f  cattle;  and  within  a  few  days  were  brought  cTht 
of  the  country  two  thouf^md  muttons.  Ha f ward, 
-^A  ^aniard  is  unacquainted  with  o^r  northern 
drovers.  Bro*wn.  1.  A  number  of  (beep  driven. 
To  an  berd  of  oxen  we  regularly  oppofe,  not  a 
drove*  hvtt  ^  flock  of  ftieep.—A  drove  of  (heep,  or 
an  herd  of  oxen,  may  be  managed  by  any  noife 
or  cry  whicli  the  drivers  Ihall  accuftom  them  to. 
&outb.    3.  Any  colleAion  of  animals.  ~ 

The  founds  and  feas,  with  all  their  finny  drdkr% 
Kow  to  the  moon  in  Wavermg  morrice  move; 

Milttm. 
4.  A  crowd  ;  a  tumult. — 

But  if  to  fame  alone  thou  do'ft  pretend. 
The  miier  will  his  empty  palace  lend, 
Set  wide  with  doors,  adornM  with  plated  bra/s, 
» Where  droves^  as  at  a  city  gate,  mrfy  pafs.  Dr^d. 

•  DROVEN.  i»art.  from  dtt've.  Not  now  ufed.^ 

ThFs  is  fought  indeed ; 
Had  we  i9  done  at  fir!!,  we  had  droveh  them 

home 
.With  clouts  about  theif  heads.  Sbak; 

•  DROVER,  n.f.  [from  drove,]  Otie  that  fati 
6xen  for  fale,  And  drives  them  to  market. — 

The  prince  hath  got  your  hero. 
— ^I  wifh  him  joy  of  her. 
—Why;  that's  fpoken  like  an  hdneft  drover ;  fo 
they  fell  bullocks.  Sbak,-^ 

The  drover  who  his  fellow  drover  meets, 
•  In  narrow  paflages  of  winding  ftreets.    Brjden. 

•  DROUGtfT.  »./.  [drugode.  Salon.]  i.  Dry 
weather ;  want  of  rain.— ^Great  drottghts  irt  Sum- 
mer, lading  'till  the  end  of  Auguft,  fome  gentle 
ftiowers  upon  them,  and  then  fome  dry  weather, 
portend  a  peftil^t  Summer  the  yeai^  fpllowihg. 

To  fout'h  the  Perfian  bay, 
And  inaC.eeffible  th*  Arabian  drought,      Mrtion. 
— They  were  fo  learned  in  natural  philofophy. 
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and  land-fnails  innumf^rable  come  d>ut  d  their 

lurking  places.  Ray.    a.  Tbirft  ;  want  of  drink.-* 

H^s  carciife,  pin'd  with  hunger  and  with 

diQugbt.  ja^UoMt 

Ooe  wbofe  drought 

Yet  Scarce  allay'd,  fiill  eyes  the  curfent  ftreaaw 

\Vhofe  liquid  mutmur  heard,  newthirftexcitet 

MiltA 

•  DPiOUGHTINESS.  n  /.  [fma  dra^.] 
The  ftate  of  wanting  rain. 

♦  DROUGHTY,  adj.  [from  drot^ht.]  x.  Want 
ing  rain;  fultrv«^That  a  camel,  fo  patient  (tf  long 
thirft,  fliould  be  bred  in  fucli  droughty  and  parch- 
ed countries,  where  it  is  of  fuch  eminent  ufe  for 
travelling  over  thofe  dry  and  iandy  de&rts,  where 
no  water  is  to  be  had.  mull  be  aduiowledged  an 
adt  of  Providence  and  deligxu  Rag.  2.  TiMfi 
&7  with  thirft^ — 

If  the  former  years 
Exhibit  no*  fupplies»  alas !  thou  muft 
Wilh  taftelefs  waiter  waih  thy  droughty  throat 

DROUMALAGREE,  a  town  in  Cork,  Irelaod 
DROUNE,  a  river  of  France,  tifhich  runt  istf 
the  Dordogne,  between  Liboumc  and  Froniac 

DROUX,  a  tOvm  of  France,  in  the  depaitmeot 
of  the  Upper  Vienne,  5  miles  SE^  of  Dorat. 

(  I.)  *  To  DROWN.  V.  a.  ^from  drundent  b^ 
low,  German,  Skinner ^  from  dnmenicnf  Saxnv 
Mr  Lye.] '  /.  To  fuflfocate  in  water. — They  would 
foon  arown  thofe  that  refufed  to  (wifQ  down  the 
popular  ftream^  King  Charles. — 

When  of  GTod's  image  only  eight  he  fouod 
Snatch 'd  from  the  wat  ry  gfave,  and  (av'dfroo 
nations  drowned.  Pmr, 

a.  To  overwhelm  iii  water.— Gallcj'i  might  be 
drowned  in  the  harbour  with  the  great  ordnancei 
before  they  could  be  rigged,  jfnoiles.    3.  Too* 
verflow ;  to  bury  in  an  inundapon;  to. deluge—  . 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  p^trllament  irt  hsdi 
The  Carriers  of  the  ftate  on  either  hand : 
May  neither  overflow,  for  theti  they  dfoim  ^ 
land.  Drydai 

4*  To  immerge ;  to  Tofe  in  aliy  thing.— 

Moll  men  bein^  in  fenfual  pleafur?s  drowM% 
It  feems  theiiT  fouls  but  in  their  fenfes  are.  Ikvia. 
$.  To  lofe  in  fomething  that  overpowers  or  »• 
vers.-— Who  com^iLh  aext  will  not  follow  tbC 
courfe,  however  good,  which  his  prcdccdbn 
held,  for  doubt  to  have  his  doings  drowned mi^ 
nother  rnan's  praife.  5>«f/T.'— That  the  hrightnefi 
of  the  fun  doth  drown  our  difceming  of  the  Idler 
lights,  is  a  popular  enx)ur.  Ifbtton.'-^ 

Some  aged  man  who  lives  this  aA  to  iefi 
And  who  in  formed  times  rfiftember'd  niei 
May  fay,  the  fon,  in  fortitude  ar.d  fame, 
Outgoes  thd  mark,  and  drowns  bis  father' 
name. .  l^^'T^ 

ii.)  •  To  Drown,  v.  n.  To  be  fuBbcaled  » 
the  waters.— There  be,  that  keep  them  out  ot 
fire,  and  yet  was  never  burned  ;  that  bewaa  « 


that  they  foretold  earthquakes  and  ftorms,  great    Water,  and  yet  was  never  nigh  ^roai^Ai^y.^ftA*"^ 

J    /.^.      -»-J ..  ^1 -     rf *r o.^_-» /f-„ 


d/  oughts,  and  great  plagues.  Temple.--' 
In  a  drought  the  thirfty  creatures  cry. 
And  gape  upon  the  gather-d  clouds  for  rain. 

Drjden. 

—Upon  a  fhower,  after  a  drcugbti  earthworms 


Scboolmajler.  —  . 

Methoujprht  what  pain  it  was  to  JrKw'^^ 

TVhal  dreadful  noife  of  waters  in  myesnl  IW 

Dkowked  LaDds,  a  large  and  valiAbfc  t»^ 

of  country  in  the  ftat«  of  New  Yorky  «•  the  W 
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&ie  of  t;ie  mountains  in  Orange  Cotlnty»  contain 
log  40  or  50.000  acres.  The  waters,  which  de- 
fend from  the  furroundmg  hills,  being  bat  flow- 
Iv  difcbai^ed  by  the  river  iiTuii^  from  it,  cover 
tnefe  vafe  meadows  every  winter,  and  rcrider  them 
extremely  fettile ;  but  they  ezpole  the  inhabitatits 
to  intermittents. 

(j.)  DROWNING,  the  extindtion  of  life  by  ^, 
tpta]  immerlion  iti  water.  In  fome  refpedts,  there 
leems  io  be  a  great  fimilarity  between  the  death 
occalioaed  by  immer(ioD  in  water,  and  that  by 
Orangulation,  fuffocation  by  fixed  air,  apoplexies, 
epileptics,  liidden  faintings,  violent  (hocks  of  elec- 
tricity, or  even  violent  falls  and  bruifes.  Phy  ficlans, 
however,  are  oof  agreed  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  injury  done  to  the  animal  fyftem,  in  any  or 
aU  of  thefe  accidents.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  in 
sll  thecafes  above  mentioned,  particularly  in  drown- 
ings there  is  very  often  fuch  a  fufpenhon  of  the 
viul  powers,  as  to  us  hath  the  appearance  of  a  to* 
tal  eitin^ion  of  them  f  while  yet  they  majr  be 
Igain  fet  in  motion,  and  the  perfon  reftored  to 
EFe,  after  a  much  longer  fubmer6on,  than  hath 
bsen  generally  thought  capable  of  producing  ab- 
Iblute  death. 

(s.)   D&OWNIMC;,    DIFFERENT  THEORIES   RC^ 

IPEcrxNC.  As  It  is  now  univerially  allowed,  that 
dtrowning  is  only  a  fufpenfion  of  the  adion  of  the 
rital  powers,  it  is  mvch  to  be  wiflied  that  phyfi-- 
naos  could  as  unanimoufly  determine  the  means 
^y  which  thefe  powers  are  fufpended ;  becaufe  on 
i  knowledge  of  thefe  means,  the  methods  to  be 
ifed  for  recovering  drowned  perfons  muft  certain- 
i  depend.  Dr  De  Ha  en,  who  has  written  a 
leatife  on  this  fubjedl,  afcribes  this  diverfity  of 
>pinion  among  the  phyficians  to  their  being  fo 
vady  to  draw  general  conclu(ions  from  a  few  ex- 
>eriments.  Some,  having  never  found  water  io 
he  Ibngs,  have  thought  that  it  never  tvas  there ; 
ind  others,  from  Hs  prefence,  Jiave  drawn  a  con- 
Csry  conclulion.  Some  have  afcribed  the  death 
vhich  happens  in  cafes  of  drowning,  to  that  fpe^ 
tes  of  apoplexy,  which  arifes  from  a  great  fulnefs 
if  the  ftomacb.  But  this  opinion  De  Haen  re- 
eds, becaufe  in  I3  dogs  which  he  had  drowned 
nd  afterwards  difleded,  no  figns  of  fuch.  a  fuU 
lefs  appeared.  Another  reafon.is  drawn  from  tike 
rant  of  the  common  marks  of  apoplexy  on  the 
lifledion  of  the  brain,  and  from  the  adtoal  pre- 
snce  of  water  in  the  lungs,  ile  is  of  opinion, 
bat  the  death  of  drowned  perfons  happens  in 
onfec^uence  of  water  getting  into  the  lungs,  and 
topping  the  blood  in  the  arteries.  He  then  dif* 
ufles  the  quedion,  how  far  the  blowing  of  air  in- 
0  the  longs  is  ufeful  in  recovering  drowned  peo- 
ile.  If  t^*eir  death  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  water 
Qterlng  the  lungs,  this  pra^icc,  he  obferves, 
EwA  ^  hurtful,  as  it  will  increafe  the  prefigure  on 
he  blood-veflels,  or  may  even  force  the  water  in- 
0  them ;  which,  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Letvis's 
xpcriments,  he  alleges  is  pofTible.  But,  in  fpite 
if  this  reafoiifng  be  afferts,  that  from  experience 
i  has  been  found  ufeful.  He  allows,  that  the 
itadice  of  fufpendin^  drowned  people  by  the  ft^et 
Dttit  be  hurtful,  by  determining  the  blood  too 
ouch  to  the  head  ;  but  he  obferves,  that  reme- 
lles  io  fome  refpe<fl8  hurtful  may  be  ufed  when 
be  advantages  derived  from  them  preponderate  s 
Vol..  Vli.  Part  II, 
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and  is  of  opinion,  that  the  praiftice  above  thtn^ 
tioned  may  be  ufeful  by  agitating  the  vifcera  &•• 
gainft  each  other,  and  thus  renewing  their  mo« 
tions.  Cutting  the  larynx  in  order  to  admit  air* 
more  freely  to  the  lungs,  he  reckons  fio  be  of  lit- 
tle or  no  ufe ;  but  acknowledges,  however,  that 
it  may  fometimee  prove  beneficial  on  account  of 
the  irritation  occafioned  by  the  operation.  Dr 
CullBn^  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Cathcart  concern* 
tng  the  recovery  of  perfons  drowned  and  (eeming-i< 

5r  dead,  tells  us,  that  **  Froih  the  difleaion  of 
rowned  men,  and  other  antitials,  it  is  known» 
that  very  of^en  the  water  does  not  enter  into  the 
cavity  of  the  lungs^  nor  even  into  the  itomach,  in 
any  quantity  to  do  hurt  to  the  fyftera  ^  and,  in 
general,  it  is  known,  that,  in  mod  cafes,  no  hurt 
is  done  to  the  organization  of  the  vital  parts.  It 
is  therefore  propable,  that  the  death  which  cn<* 
fues,  or  feems  to  enfuc,  in  drowned  ^fons,  is 
owing  to  the  ftoppage  of  refpiration,  and  to  the! 
ceafing,  in  conlequence,  of  the  circulation  o'  the 
blood,  whereby  the  body  lofes  its  heat,  and,  with 
that,  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle."  In  tha 
PJbii,  Tranf,  Vol.  LXVL  Mr  Hunter  gives  the 
following  theory.  l*he  lofs  of  motion  in  drown* 
ing,  feems  to  arife  from  the  lofs  of  refpiration  % 
^nd  the  immediate  effect  this  has  upon  the  other 
vital  motions  of  the  animal,  at  leaft  this  privatioa 
of  breathing*  appeats  to  be  the  firft  caufe  of  the 
heart's  motion  ceafing.  It  is  moft  probable, 
therefore,  Mr  Homer  obferve^,  that  the  reft  ora- 
tion of  breathing  is  all  that  is  neceiTary  to  reflore 
the  heart's  motion  j  for  if  a  fufficiency  of  life  ftill 
remains  to  produce  that  effedt,  we  may  fuppofe 
every  part  equally  ready  to  move,  the  very  iuftant 
in  which  the  a^ion  of  the  heart  takes  place,  theii' 
anions  depending  fo  much  upon  it.  What  makes 
it  very  probable,  that  the  principal  effedt  depends 
upon  throwing  air  into  tlie  lungs,  is,  that  chil- 
dren in  the  birth,  when  too  much  time  has  been 
fpent  after  the  lofs  of  that  life  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  foetus,  lofe  altogether  the  difpofition  forther 
new  life.  In  fuch  cafes  there  is  a  total  fufpenfion 
of  the  anions  of  life ;  the  child  remains  to  all  ap^ 
pcarance  dead)  and  ivould  die,  if  nir  was  not 
thrown  into  its  lungs,  and  the  (irfl  principle  of  ac- 
tion by  that  means  reftored.  To  put  this  in  a 
clearer  light,  Mr  Hunter  gives  the  refult  of  fome 
experiments  made  on  a  dog  in  1755. — A  pair  of 
double  bellows  were  provided,  which  were  fo  con- 
ftrudled,  that  by  one  adion  air  Was  thrown  into 
the  lungs,  and  by  the  other  the  air  was  fucked  out 
which  had  been  thrown  in  by  the  former,  withnub 
mixing  them  together*  The  muzzle  of  thefe  bel- 
lows was  fixed  into  the  trachea  of  a  dog,  and  oy 
working  them  he  was  kept  p^rfe^ly  alive.  Whil« 
this  artificial  breathing  was  going  on,  the  fternum 
was  taken  off,  fo  that  the  heart  and  lungs  were 
expofed  to  view.  The  hfart  then  continued  to 
a<^  as  before,  only  the  frequency  of  its  a^iofi  was 
greatly  increafedv  Mr  Hunter  then  flopped  the 
motion  of  the  bellows ;  aQ4.obferved  that  the  con- 
tfadtion  of  the  heart  became  graduaUy  weaker  and 
lefs  frequent,  till  it  left  offmoviiig  altogether  5  but 
by  renett-rng  the  operation,  the  motion  of  the 
heart  alfo  revived,  and  fooo.  became  as  ftroog  and 
frequent  as  before.  This  proccis  was  repeated 
vpov  the  ^me  dog  ten  times  \  fometimfitf  fH^^vo^ 
Sfts  fcr 
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for  fi"?e,  eight,  or  ten  minutes, 
ferved,  that  every  time  he  left  off  working  the  bel- 
ov^^8,  the  heart  became  extremely  turgid  with 
blood,  and  the  blood  in  the  left  fide  became  as 
dark  as  that  in  the  right,  which  was  not  the  cafe 
yvhcu  the  bellows  were  working.  Thefe  fituations 
of  the  animal,  he  obfer\es,  feem  to  be  exactly  fi- 
milar  to  drowning 

(*,•;  Drowning,  Dr  GoodwynU  txJ»ERi- 
Mewts  rkspecting  the  ef1?eCts  of.  Dr 
JEdmund  Goodwyn,  in  a  treatife  on  this  fubje<5t, 
has  endeavoured  to  afcerti^in  the  effects  of  fub- 
oierfion  upon  living  animals,  in  a  tnore  accurate 
manner  than  had  hitherto  been  done.  His  firft 
care-  was  to  determine  the  fymptoms  which  took 
pl«1ce  before  death  ;  and  to  obfeive  thefe,  he  pro- 
cured a  large  glafs  bell,  in  which  the  animals  ^ere 
to  be  immerfed.  Having  inverted,  and  filled  this 
with  water,  he  put  into  it  fevcral  cats,  dogs,  rab- 
bits, and  fmaller  animals,  confining  them  among 
the  water  till  they  were  apparently  dead.  In 
thefe  experiments  he  obtcrved,  that  immediatel-v 
after  fubmertion  the  pulfe  became  weak  and  fre- 
quent ;  there  was  an  apparent  anxiety  about  the 
breaft,  and  ftruggling  to  relieve  it.  In  thefe  ftrug- 
gles  the  animal  rofc  to  the  top  of  the  water,  throw- 
ing out  a  quantity  of  air  from  the  liings.  After 
this  the  anxiety  increafes,  the  pulfe  becomes  weak- 
er, and  the  ftruggles  more  violent ;  he  rifes  again 
to  the  furface,  throws  out  more  air  from  the  lungs, 
and  in  his  efforts  to  infpire,  a  quantity  of  water 
commonly  paflcs  into  the  mouth.  The  fkin  about 
the  face  and  lips  then  becomes  blue,  the  pulfe 
ceafcs,  the  fphindlcrs  are  relaxed,  and  the  animal 
fills  down  without  fenfe  or  motion.  On  diffedt- 
ihg  the  bodies  of  drowned  animals,  our  author 
met  with  the  following  appearances :  i .  The  ex- 
ternal furface  of  the  brain  was  darker,  but  the  vef- 
fels  of  it  were  not  more  turgid  than  ufual,  nor  was 
there,  any  appearance  of  extravafation.  a.  The 
pulmonary  arteiies  and  veins  were  filled  with 
black  blood,  and  the  lungs  thcmfelves  contained 
fome  frothy  liquid.  3.  NotwithfVanding  tliefe 
fymptoms,  the  right  auricle  and  ventiicle  were 
ftill  contiadling  and  dilating  j  the  left  finus  veno- 
fus  and  auricle  moving  feebly,  but  the  left  ven- 
tricle at  reft.  .4.  The  right  and  left  auricles  of 
the  heart,  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  left  finiis 
vcnofus,  were  filled  with  black  blood;  but  the 
laft  ventricle  only  half  filled  with  the  fame,  and  a 
quantity  of  the  fame  black  blood  Was  alfo  con-' 
tained  in  the  fmalier  branches  of  the  arteries  pro- 
ceeding fi*om  the.  left  ventricle.  This  invefliga- 
tion  was  foTloWed  by  a  moft  carefiil  and  ingenious 
inquiry  concerning  the  caufes  of  thefe  fymptoms* 
To  find  out  whether  the  entrance  of  water  into 
the  lungs  was  the  caufe,  or  w^hcther  water  really 
entered  the  lungs  in  thefe  cafes  or  not,  he  drown* 
ed  feveral  animals  among  ink  J  and  by  infpeAing 
their  bodies,  found,  that  though  vnAer  really  did 
enter,  it  was  in  fuch  fmall  quantity  that  it  could 
not  be  fuppofed  <iapable  of  prouucing  fuch  vio- 
le:it  effects.  To  afcertain  this,  however,  more 
exactly  than  could  be  done  by  the  ink,  he  drown- 
ed other  aninvals  in  quickfiKer;  which,  by  reafon 
of  its  not  being  mifcible  with  the  animal  fluids, 
cmild  be  more  accurately  collected.  By  thefe  it 
iippeal•ed^  that  no  more  than  five  drachms  of  the 
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Ms  Hunter,  ob-  fluid,  in  which  a  cat  was  immerfcd,  entered  her 
lungs  in  the  time  of  drowning ;  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  could  be  the  occafion  of  the 
animal's  death,  he  made  the  following  experi- 
ment :  Having  confined  a  eat  in  an  ere6t  polture, 
he  made  a  fmall  opening  in  the  trachea,  by  cut- 
ting one  of  the  cartilaginous  rings;  and  through 
this  opening  he  introduced  two  ounces  of  water 
into  the  lungs.  The  only  confequences  were  a 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  weak  pulfe }  but  thele 
foon  abated,  and  it  lived  feveral  hours  afterwards 
without  any  apparent  inconvenience.  On  ftrang- 
ling  it  he  round  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  wattr 
in  the  lungs.  On  repeating  tJie  experiment  with 
other  fluids,  he  found  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  alteration  in  the  pulfe  fomewhat  greater;  but 
in  thefe  inftances  alfo  they  abated  in  a  few  hours  j 
and  when  the  animals  were  ftrangled,  the  lungs 
were  found  to  contain  four  ounces  of  fluid.  From 
all  thefe  experiments  Dr  Goodwya  draws  the  fol- 
lowing conclufions:  i,  "  A  fmall  quantity  of  fluid 
ufually  (}afles  into  the  lungs  in  drowning.  1.  This 
Water  enters  the  lungs  during  the  efforts  to  in- 
fpire: and  mixing  with  the  pulmonary  mucus, 
occaiions  the  frothy  apfiearance  mentioned  by  au- 
thors. 3.  The  whole  of  this  fluid  in  the  lungs  is 
not  fufficient  to  produce  the  chanfres  that  take 
place  in  drowning.  And  hence  it  foUotvs,  that 
the  water  produces  all  the  changes  that  take  place 
in  drowning  mdireBIyy  by  excluding  the  atmoC 
pberic  air  from  the  lungs.**  This  naturally  leads 
to  an  inveftigation  of  the  tifes  of  reipiration,  and 
the  effe<*ts  of  the  air  upon  the  blood  and  lungs  in 
that  adtion,  which  our  author  traces  With  great 
accuracy  and  very  convincing  experiments.  He 
begins  with  attempting  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  air  drawn  in  at  each  infpiration,  with  the  pro- 
portional quantity  left  after  expiration.  The  ex* 
periments  by  Which  he  endeavoured  to  afcertain 
thefe  quantities  feem  to  be  more  uncertain  than 
the  others,  as  indeed  there  are  no  data  fufficsenC 
for  them.  From  fuch  as  he  had  an  oppoitonity 
of  making,  however,  the  following  conclufions 
Were  deduced :  i.  *'  The  lting;8  contain  109  cubic 
inches  of  air  after  a  complete  exfpiration ;  and  this 
quantity  receives  an  additional  quantity  of  14  co* 
bic  inches  during  each  infpiration.  %.  The  dila* 
tation  of  the  lungs  after  expiration  is  to  their  di- 
latation after  infpiration  as  109  to  123.  3.  The 
blood  circulates  through  the  pidmonary  vdfels  ii 
all  the  degrees  of  natural  refpiration.  4.  The  dr* 
culation  through  them,  after  expiration  is  fui- 
ciehtly  firee  to  keep  up  the  health  of  the  fyftem.* 
The  laft  part  of  our  author's  inijuiry,  t'ie.  con- 
cerning the  chemical  changes  produced  in  the  air 
bv  refpiration,  and  the  effeAs  of  the  air  upon  the 
brood  itfelf,  falls  naturally  to  be  confidei«d  under 
the  article  Respiration  :  fo  that  here  we  ihall 
only  obfette  in  general,  that  his  experiments  en- 
dently  fhow  that  the  difeafe  produced  by  drown- 
ing arifes  entirely  from  the  exclufion  of  theatmrf- 
pheric  air  or  its  dephlogifticated  part  j  for  which 
reafon  l;p  recommends  inflatiBg  the  lungs  with 
that  kind  of  air  in  preference  to  any  other. 

(4.)  BROWNING,  MEANS  OF  RECOTERIifC  P£K* 

SONS  FROM,  PROPOSED  BY  I3r  Dfi  Haen*  From 
the  above  different  views  of  this  matter pbylicians, 
have  differed  confiderably  in  their  account  of  the 
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methods  to  be  followed  in  af tempting  the  recove-  immediately  carried  to  the  water-fide;  (a  that,  ai^ 
ry  of  perfons  drowned.  Dr  De  H.ien  recommends  fqon  as  the  body  is  got  out  of  the  water,  the 
agitation  of  all  kinds;  every  kind  of  ftimulus  ap.   change  of  covering  juft  now  mentioned  jnay  be 
plied  to  the  mouth,  iiofe,  and  return  ;  bleeding;   inftantly  made ;  pr,  *if  the  body  has  been  naked 
heat,  both  by  warm  cloths  and   warm   water;  when  drowned,  that  it  may  be  immedi«tely  dried,, 
blowing  air  into  the  trachea;  ftimulants,  fuchas  and  defended  againft  the  cold  of  the  air.     Belidea 
blifters,   warm  afhes,   &c.   applied  to  the  head,  covering  the  bodyi'with  blankets,  it  willbe  fur- 
ankles,  thighs,  pit  nf  the  ftomach,  and  other  parts,   ther  of  advantage,  if  it  can  be  done  without  lofs 
(5.)    Drowning,    methods    of    recovery   of  time,  to  cover  the  drowned  body  with  a  warm  • 
FROM,   RECOMMENDED  BY  Dr  Cullen.    Doc  fhirt  or  waiflcoat  immediately  taken  from  a  living 
tor  Cullen's  obfervations  on  this  fubje^ft  are  as  foU  perfon.    When,  at  the  time  of  a  perfon^s  being 
low.— "With  refpe<ft  to  the  particular  means  to   drowned,  it  happens  that  the  fun  (liines  out  very 
be  employed  for  the. recovery  of  drowned  perfons,   hot,  I  think  there  can  be  no  better  miMns  of  re- 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  in  the  firft  place,  That  fuch   covering  the  heat,  than  by  expofmg  the   naked 
as  were  recommended  and  pradtifed,  upon  a  fup-   body,  in  every  part,  to  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  while 
pofition  that  the  fuffocation  was  occafioned  by  at  the  fame  time  all  othef  means  necelTary  or  ufe- 
ihe  quantity  Of  water  taken  into  the  body,  and   ful   for  the  recovery  of  life  are  alfo  employed, 
therefore  to  be  eVacuated  again,  were  very  unhap.   When  the  heat  of  the  fun  cannot  be  employed, 
pily  advifed.    The  hanging  up  of  perfons  by  the   the  body  fhould  be  immediately  trio fported  to  the 
heels,   or  ibttjng  them    upon  the  crown  of  the   neareft  houfe  that  canbe  got  convenient' for  the 
fcead,  or  pollihg  the  body  upon  a  calk,  were  ge-   purpofe ;  the  fitted  will  be  one  that  has  a  tolew. 
nerally  pradtifed,   upon  a  fuppofition  altogether   bly  large  chamber,  in  which  a' fire  is  ready,'  dr 
nlfe;  or  upon  the  fuppdfition  of  ^  cafe  which,  if  can  be  made:  and  if  poflible,  the  houfe  fhonfd 
Ral,  IS  apprehended  to  be  irrecoverable.    At  the   afford  another  chamber,  in  which  alfo  a  fire  can 
feme  time,  thefe  practices  were  always  attended   be  provided.    When  the; drowned  body  is  brought 
With  the  danger  of  burfting  fome  veflels  in  the   into  fuch  houfe,  and  care  is  at  the  fame  tiVne  ta- 
brain  or  lungs,    and  of  rendering  thereby  fome   ken  that  no  morepeople  are  admitted  than  are  abfo- 
jafes  incurable,  that  were  not  fo  from  the  drown-   lutely  ncoelTary  to  the  fervice  of  the  drowned  pei-. 
fng  alone.    All-fuch  pra^^ices,  therefore,  are  now  fon,  every  endeavour  muft  be  immedisttely  empIoV- 
very  properly  difapproved    of  and   forbid.     In   ed  for  recovering  the  heat'of  the  b6dy  and  that  bj- 
thofe  cafes  in  which  the  body  has  not  been  long   different  meafures,  as circurriftances  (hall  dirtrdt.  If, 
In  the  water^  and  in  which  therefore  the  natural   in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  there  be  any 
heat  is  not  entirely  extinguiflied,  nor  the  Irritabi-   brewery,  diflill«ry,  dyery,  or  fabric  which  gives  ah 
my  of  the  moving  fibres  very  greatly  impaired,  it    opportunity  of  immediately  obtaining  a  quantity  of 
|8  poffible  that  a  good  deal  of  agitation  bf  the  bo-   warm  waterand  a  convenient  veflel,  tRefe'is  nothing 
ay  may  be  the  only  means  neceflury  to  reflore  the    more  proil>er  than  immcrfing  the  body  Jn  a  war* 
Ittion  of  the  vital  organs  ;   but  in  other  cafes,    bath.    Even  where  a  fufficient  quantjty  of  warm 
Where  the  heat  and  irritability  have  ceafed^to  a    water  cannot  be  had  at  once,  the  bath  may  hp 
greater  degree  it  is  to  me  very  doubtful,  if  much    ftill  pradtifed,  'if  the  accident  has  happehed  in  or 
Imitation  can  be  fafe,  and  if  any  degree  of  it  can   very  near  a  town  or  village,  when  a  great  many 
be  ufeful,  till  the  heat  and  irritability  are  in  fome   fires  may  be  at  once  employed  in  hearing  fmall 
"*«       ^ftoj^^-    In  all  cafes,  any  violent  con-    quantities  of  water ;  for  in  this  way  the  neceRary 
Suffion  cannot  be  fafe,   and,   I  believe,  is  never    quantity  may  be  fobn  obtained.     To  entourage 
Bcceflary.     In  tranfporting   the  body  from  the    this  practice,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  one  part 
pjace  where  it  i?  taken  out  oF  the  water,  to  the    of  boiling  water  is  more  than  fufficient  to  give  the 
wace  where  it  may  be  neceflary  for  applying  the   neceflary  heat  to  two  parts  of  fpring  or  fea  w-ai 
jroper  means  of  its  recovery,  all  poftures  expo-   ter,  as  it  is  not  proper  to  apply  the  bath  at  fifft 
sng  to  any  improper  comprefiion,  as  that  of  the  '  very  warm,  nor  even  of  the  ordinary-heat  of  tHd 
»dy  s  being  carried  over  adman's  (boulder,  are   human  body,  but  fomewhat  under  it;  and,   b^ 
»  he  avoided.     The  body  is  to  be  kept  ftretched   the  addition  of  warm  water,  to  bring  it  gradiianjf 
jUt,  with  the  head. and  upper  parts  a  little  rai-    to  heat  very  little  above  it.    If  the  drowned  body 
w;  and  care  is  ta  be  taken  to  avoid  the  neck's    be  of  no   great   bulk,   irhiay  be  convenienPJyf 
^emg  bent  much  forward.    In  this  manner,  laid    warmed  by  aperfon's  lying  down  in  bed  with  it, 
^pon  one  fide,  and  upon  fome  ftraw  in  a  cart,  it   and  taking  it  near  to  thdr  naked  body,  chancirgr 
My  be  moft  properly  conveyed ;  atid  the  agita-   the  pofil!t>n  of  it  frecjuenlly,  4rfd  at  the  fame  nm3 
ion  which  a  pretty  brifk  motion  of  the  cart  may   chaffing  and  rubbing  with  warm  cloths  the  parts' 
ccafion,  will,  in  moft  cafes,  do  no  harm.    From    which  are  not  immediately  applied  to  their  warm 
Bc  acconnt  I  have  given  above  of  the  caufes,  or   body.     If  none  of  thefe  meafures  can   be  con- 
V  the  appearances,  of  death,  in  drow^ned  perfons,    veniently  pra<aifed,  the  body  is  to  be  laid  upon  a 
IS  evident,  that  the  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  for  their   bed  before  a  moderate  fire,  and  frequently  turn- 
fcovery  is  to  reftore  the  heat  of  the  body,  which   ed,  to  expofe  the  different  parts  of  it ;  and  thus, 
I^Wolutely  neceflary  to  the  aftivity  of  the  mb-   by  the  heat  of  the  fire  gradually  applied,  and  by 
lag  fibres.    For  this  purpofe,  the  body  as  foon   rubbing  the  body  well  with  coarfe  towels,  or  o- 
B  poffible,  18  to  be  ftripped  of  its  wet  clothes,  to   ther  cloths  well  warmed,  pains  are  to  be  taken 
e  well  dried  and  te  be  wrapped  up  in  dry,  and   for  reftoring  its  heat.    This  will  be  promoted  by 
t  poffible)  warm,  coverings:  and  it  is  to  be  wifh-   warm  cloths  applied  and  frequently  renewed  un- 
it m  all  cafes,  as  foon  as  the  report  of  a  perfon's   der  the  hams  and  arm  pits  ;  and  by  ht>t  bricks, 
wng  drowned  is  hevd,  that  blankets  iftioirfd  be   or  bottles  of  ^arm  water  laid  to  the  fee$.    In  tie 
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jjHa^iceAfrubbipg,  itbasbeenpropofeitoinoiften'  card  made  into  a  tube  and  appHed  rtmsd  tk 

the  cloths  applied  with  camphorated  fpirits,  or  o-  mouth  of  the  bow),  or  by  applying  upon  this  the 

ther  fuch  ftimulating  fubftances ;  but  I  think/this  bowl  of  another  pipe  that  U  empty,  and  blpwiog 

tnuft  prove  an  impediment  to  the  nibbing  ?  and  I  through  it,  the  fmoke  may  be  thus  forced  into 

'  would  not  recommend  any  pradice  of  thl«  kind*  the  inteftines,  and,  in  a  little  time*  in  a  coofider- 

except  perhaps,  the  application  of  the  yinous  fpirit  able  quantity.    If  none  of  thefe  means  for  throw- 

of  fal  ammonia  to  the  wrifts  and  ankles  only.    For  ing  In  the  fmoke  can  be  employed,  it  may  be  ufe- 

recoverlng  the  he^t  of  the  body,  it  has  b  en  propo-  ful  to  injed  warm  water  to  the  quantity  of  three 

fed  to  cover  it  all  over  with  warm  grains,  afhes,  or  four  Engtifl)' pints.    This  may  be  done  by  a 

(and,  or  fait ;  and  where  thefe,  fufficiently  warm,  common  glyfter  bag  and  pipe,  but  better  by  a 

are  ready  at  hand,  they  may  be  employed ;  but  large  fyrinire;  and  it  may  be  ufefiii  to  diffolve  ifi 

it  is  very  feldom  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the  the  water  fome  common  fait,  in  the  proportion  of 

application  might  often  interfere  with  other  roea-  half  an  ounce  to  an  Engliih  pint ;  and  alfo  to  add 

ftires  that  may  be  neceflary.    All  therefore  that  I  to  It  fome  wine  or  brandy.    Whfle  thefe  meafurei 

can  propofe,  with  rcfpeft  to  the  ufe  of  thefe  is  are  employed,  and  efpecially  after  they  have  been 

tp  obferve,  that  bags  of  warm  and  dry  fdlt  may  employed  for  fome  time,  pains  are  to  be  Ukea 

be  Amongft  the  mod  convenient  applications  to  to  complete  and  finilh  the  bufinel^  by  reftoriDg 

the  feet  ^nd  hands  of  drowned  perfons ;  and  the  the  adion  of  the.  lungs  and  heart.    Oil  this  fubje^ 

.quantity  neceff^ry  for  this  purpofe  may  be  got  1  am  obliged  to  my  learned  and  ingenious  col- 
pretty  quickly  by  heating  the  fait  in  a  frying-pan  league  Dr  Monro,  who  has  made  fome  cxpeti- 
pver  a  common  fire.    While  thefe  meaf^ires  are  ments  for  afcertaining  the  beft  manner  of  inflatinj 

.  tikiag  for  recovering  the  heat,  means  are  at  the  the  lungs  of  drowned  perfons.    By  thefe  expcri- 

fime  time  to  bo'  employed  f<^^  reftoring  the  adion  ments  he  finds  it  may  be  more  conveniently  done 

«f  the  moving  fibres.    The  intcftines,  both  from  by  blowing  into  one  of  the  noftrils,  than  by  blow- 

thctr  internal  dituatioa  and  peculiar  conftitutiont  ing  into  the  mouth.    For  blowing  into  the  noftril, 


retain  longeft  their  irritability ;  and  therefore,  io 
drowned  perfons,  ftirauLints  applied  may  have 
more  effc^  upon  the  inteftines  than  upon  other 
parts.  The  atftion,  therefore,  of  the  inteftines 
jfl  to  be  fupported  or  renewed  as  foon  as  pofJi- 
ble  J  as  the  reftoring  and  ftipportlng  the  a«flion  of 
fuch  a  confiderahle  portion  of  moving  fibres  as 
thofe  of  the  inteftmes,  mud  contribute  great- 
ly to  reftore  the  a^flivity  of  the  whole  fyftem. 
JFor  exciting  the  aftion  of  the  inteftines,  the  mofk 
proper  mean  is,  the  application  of  their  ordinary 
-ftimulaa  of  dilatation :  and  this  is  moft  effedually 


it  is  neceffary  to  be  provided  with  a  wooden  pipe, 
fitted  at  one  extremity  for  filling  the  noftril,  aci 
at  the  other  for  being  blown  into  by  a  perfoc's 
mouth,  or  for  receiving  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, to  be  employed  fi>T  the  fame  purpofe.  Dr 
Monro  finds,  that  a  perfon  of  ordinary  (IrengUi 
can  blow  into  fuch  a  pipe,  with  a  fuflicicnt  force, 
to  inflate  the  lungs  to  a  confiderable  degree;  aod 
thinks  the  warm  air  from  the  lungs  of  a  jincg 
perfon  will  be  moft  conveniently  employed  at  firft: 
but  when  it  is  not  foon  efiedual  in  reftoring  the 
rcfpiration  of  the  drowned  perfon,  and  that  a 


applied  by  forcing  a  quantity  of  the  air  into  them    longer  continuance  of  the  inflation  is  neceflary,  it 


■by  the  fundament.  Bveii  the  throwing  in  cold  air 
has  been  found  ufeful ;  but  it  will  certainly  be 
better  if  heated  air  can  be  employed ;  and  further, 
if  that  air  can  be  impregnated  with  fomcthing 
y^hich,  by  its  acrimony  alfo,  may  be  powerful  ita 
ftimul.Hing  the  inteftines.  From  all  tKefe  confw 
derations,  the  fmoke  of  burning  tqbacco  has  been 
moft  con^monly  appliH,  and  Um  upon  many  oc- 
cafions  proved  very  eflfeJtual.  This  will  be  moft 
properly  thrown  in  by  a  particular  apparatus, 
whicti,  for  Qt))er  purpofes  as  well  as  this,  Diouid 
b-*  in  tHc  han^s  of  every  furgeon:  or  at  Jeaft 
(li  ->  d,  at  the  public  expenqe,  be  at  hand  in  every 
part  of  the  country  where  drownings  are  likely  to 
bappen.  With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  it,  I  have  to 
obferve,  that  till  the  tobacco  is  kindled  in  a,  con- 
fi«l^able  quantity,  a  great  deal  of  cold  aii;  io  blown 
through  the  box  and  ti^bet  and  as  that,  as  hinted 
above*  js  not  fo  proper,  care  (hould  be  taken  to 
iiave  ;he  tobacco  very  well  kindlpd,  and  to  blow 
throiiijh  it  very  gently,  till  the  heated  finckc  only 
paiTes  through.     If,   upon  certain  occaTions,  the 


m^y  be  proper-to  employ  a  pair  of  bellows.  Urge 
enough  at  once  to  cont^dn  the  quantity  of  air  oe. 
ceflary  to  inflate  the  lungs  to  a  due  degree.  Wh^ 
ther  the  blowing  in  is  done  by  a  perfon's  montb, 
or  by  bellows,  Dr  Monro  obferves,  that  the  air  ii 
ready  to.  pafs  by  the  gullet  into  the  ftomach ;  but 
that  this  may  be  prevented^  by  prcHing  the  lowrr 
part  of  the  larynx  backwards  upoii  the  gullet.  To 
perfons  of  a  little  knowledge  in  anatomy,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  preflure  ihould  be  only  upon 
the  cricoid  cartilage^by  which  the  gullet  may  he 
ftraitened,  while  the  paifage  through  the  larynx  k 
not  interrupted.  When,  by  blowing  thus  into 
the  no/lril,  it  can  be  perceived,  by  tht  raifiiig4>f 
the  cbeft  or  bel\y«  that  the  lungs  are  filled  with 
air,  the  blowing  in  ihould  ceafe  ;  and  by  prefiii(| 
the  breaft  and  bellyt  the  air  received  into  the  luo^ 
Ihould  be  again  expelled ;  then  the  blowing  and 
expulfion  iliould  be  again  repeated  ;  and  thus  the 
practice  is  to  be  continuedt  fo  as  to  imitate,  as 
exni^tiy  "as  poifible,  the  alternate  aiotioniof  juto* 
ral  refpiration.  When'the  blowing  into  the  noftxils 


apparatus  refenird  to  fhould  not  be  at  hand,'  the    trs  pradljfcd,  the  other  noftril  aod^e  mouth  (houl4 


meafure  ho^Kreyer  may  be  executed  by  a  commqn 
tpbacco  pipe,  ip  the  following  matmer:  A  com- 
mon gly^er-pipe  that  has  a  bag  mounted  upon  it, 
is  to  be  introduced  into  the  fundament,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  is  to  be  applied  round  the  fmall 
end  C/f  a  tobacco-pipe.    Ii.  the  bowl  of  thi*,  to- 


be  accurately  clofed.  If  it  (hould  happen,  that  ia 
this  pradice,  the  air  does  not  feea  to  pais  feadily 
into  the  lungs,  Dr  Monro  in^orma  me  it  is  veiy 
pra(5licable  to  introduce  diredtly  into  the  glottis 
and  trachea  a  crooked  tube,  fach  as  the  cath^cf 
ufed  for  a  male  a^ult.    For  4hi8  he  offiew  the  fol- 


b^cco  is  *o  b.P  kindled ;  aod^  cither  by  a  playing    lowing  di;c(itions ;  The  (urgeon  (hoyM  placc  him- 
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IHf  00  the  right  fide  of  the  patient;  ard,  intro.  be  introduced  iDto  the  gullet ;  and  by  thh  a'gHl 
duciog  the  forefinger  qI  hU  left  hand  at  the  right  or  two  of  warm  wine  may  be  poured  down  into 
comer  of  the  patient's  mouth,  he  ihould  puih  the  the  flomac)>»  and  ptolMbly  with  advantage.  But 
point  of  it  behind  the  epiglottia ;  and  ufing  this  ;wben  no  fuch  apparatus  is  at  hand>  or  furgeon  to 
at  a  diredory,  he  may  enter  the  catheter,  which  employ  it«  and  the  power  of  fwailowing  is  ftill 
he  holds  in  his  right  hand,  at  the  left  comer  of  doubtful,  the  trii^l  of  poupng  iitiuids  into  the 
thcpatient'smoulh,  tilltheendof  itispafled-be-  mouth  (bould  be  made  by  a  iinaJi  qiiantity  of 
yood  the.  point  of  his  forefinger;  andk  is  then,  to  warm  water  alone;  and  when,  horn  inch  trial, 
be  let  fall,  rather  than  puft»ed  into  the  glotiis ;  the  power  of  fwailowing  (hall  appear  to  be  recoL 
sad  through  this  tube,  by  a  proper  fyringe  applied  vered,  it  may  then  be  aWowai>le  to  farour  the  finr- 
to  it,  air  may  be  with  certainty  blown  i«to  tlie  ther  recovery  of  the  pcrfon,  by  pouring  in  fome 
luags.  I  obferve,  that  fome  fuch  meafnre  had  wine  or  brandy.— In  Ihort,  till-  fome  marks  of  the 
been  propoled  by  Mi>nf.  Le  Cat  in  France;  but  I  recovery  of  fwailowing  and  rd^h^ation  appear,  it 
have  not  learned  that  it  has  ever  been  put  in  prac-  will  not  l>e  iafe  to  apply  any  ilimuiants  to  the 
tice,  and  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  attended,  with  &-  mouth ;  excepting  that  of  tf  few  drops  of  fome  a- 
vcral  di/ficuUies,  and  mua  be  left  to  tlie  difcre-  end  fubitaoce  to  the  tongue,  and  which  are  not 
tion  of  Ain^eons,  who  may  be  properly  provided  of  bulk  enough  to  Aide  back  upon  the  glottis:  i 
aod  iodru^ed  for  this  purpofe.  For  throwing  air  can  think  of  no  ftimolant  more  qonveniently  and 
with  more  certainty  into  the  lUngs,  it  has  been  fafely  to  be  applied  to  the  mouth  4Uid  noftriiSt 
prupoied  to  open  the  wiudpipe,  in  the  £ime  man-  than  a  moderate  quantity  of  tobacco  fmoke  blows 
Del*  as  is  done  in  the  operation  which  the  forgeons    into  them.    Though  I  do  not  imagine.tfaat  drow&. 


calls  BaoNCHOTQMY,  and  by  this  opening  to  blow 
into  the  lungs ;  and  when  the  blowing  into  the 
iu>.lril  does  not  feem  to  fucceed,  and  a  (kilful  o- 
fentor  is  at  hand,  I  allow  that  the  meaAtre  may 
k  tried ;  but  I  can  hardly  (uppofe,  that  it  will  be 


ed  perfons  are  ever  hurt  by  the  quantity  of  watcir 
taken  into  their  ftomach,  yet,  as  a  ftimulos  ap^ 
plied  to  the  ftomach.  and  patticidarly  as  the.ac. 
tion  of  vomiting  proves  a  ftimulus  to  the  whole 
fyftemy  I  can  have  no  objedhon  to  the  French' 


«f  aov  advantage,  when  the  blfowing  in  by  iSttt  pradice  of  throwing  in  an  emetic  as  fooo  as  anr 

fic^rii  has  entirely  failed.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fwailowing  is  reftored.    For' this  purpofe,  I  would 

V^owing  into  the  lungs  one  way  or  other,  even  fucceflively  throw  in  fome  tea  fpoonfuls  of  the 

a  qaantity  of  water  which  bad  been  Uken  into  ipecacuanha  wine ;  and  when  it  does  not  inttirfcre 

the  lungs  may  be  again  waiked  out ;  and  the  feme  with  other  neceCTary  naeafores,  the  fauces  may  be 

feems  to  be  the  only  effci^ual  means  of  waffaing  gently  irritated  by  an  oiled  feather  thruft   into 

out  that  frothy  matter  wbich  is  found  to  fill  the  them.    With  regard  to  theftimulants,  I  muft  con- 

iungs  of  drowned  pcrroas,.and  which  proves.  If  I  elude  with  obfcrving,  That  when  a  body  has  lain 


miftake  not,  the  moft  common  caufe  of  their  mor 
Ul  fuSbcation.  This  ptadice,  therefore,  is  to  be 
immediately  entensd  upon,  and  very  aifiduoufly 
coatinued  for  an  hour  or  two  together.  1  have 
now  mentioned  the  meafures  chiefly  to  be  pnrfued 


bat  fov  a  fliort  time  in  the  water,  and  that  tliere- 
fore  Its  heat  and  initability  are^ut  little  impaired, 
the  application  of  flimulants  alone  has  beer  often 
found  eficdtiial  for  the  recovery :  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  body  kas  lain  long  in  the  water. 


tod  depended  upon  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  and  the  heat  of  it  is  very  much  eKtipguifhed,  the 

peribos;  but  nuift  ftill  menUon  fome  oth^cs  th^  application  of  any  other  flimulants  than  that  of 

nuy  prove  coofiderable  helps  to  it.    One  of  thefe  tobacco  fmoke  to'  the  inteftines  can  be  of  very  lit* 

is,  the  opening  the  juguliw  veins  to  rdieve  the  tie  fervice ;  and  the  application  of  others  ought 

cpogeifrion,  which  almoft  conftantly  occurs  in  the  never  to  interfere  with  the  meafurcs  for  recovcr- 

veiosof  the  head,  and  is  probably  a  frequent  caufe  ing  heat  and  the  motion  of  refpiration.    With  re* 

of  the  death  of  drowned  perfons.    For  relieviog  fped  to  the  whole  of  thefe  pra<ftices,  1  expert, 

this  congeftion,  the  drawing  fome  blood  from  the  from  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  in  gcne^ 

ingttUrs,  very  early,  may  certainly  be  of  fcrvioe ;  ral  recommended,  it  wiU  be  underftood,  that  they 

and  it  will  be  particularly  indicated  by  the  livid  are  not  to  be  foon  difcontinued,  though  their  ef- 


and  purple  colour  of  the  face.  It  may  even  be 
nepeated,  according  to  the  efTed  it  feems  to  have 
in  taking  off  that  fufiuiion ;  but  when  the  drown* 
sd  perfon  is  in  fome  meafure  recovered,  and  fome 
notion  of  the  blood  is  reftored,  it  will  be  proper 
to  be  very  cautious  in  making  this  evacuation,  and 
U  Icaft  to  take  carenot  to  pu(h  it  fo  far  as  to  weaken 
:qo  much  the  recovering,  but  ftiU  weak  powers  of 
Ue,  Another  meafure  for  recovering  the  adivity 
if  the  vital  principle,  is  the  application  of  certain 


fedts  do  not  immediately  appear.  It  is  obvious, 
that,  in  many  cafes,  it  may  be  long  before  the 
heat  of  the  body,  and  the  adivity  of  the  vital 
principle  can  be*reftored,  although  in  a  longcv 
time,  it  may  very  pofTibly  be  acompliflied.  In 
lad,  it  has  often  happened,  that  though  means 
employed  for  one  houc  have  net  fucceeded,  the 
lame  continued  for  two  or  more  hours,  have  at 
length  had  the  wiHied  for  efieds.  It  Oiould  there- 
fore be  a  conftant  rule,  in  this  bufineft,  that  th« 


limulants  to  the  more  fenfible  parts  of  the  body,  proper  means  fliould  be  employed  for  feveral 

iich  as  holding  the  quick-lime  fpirit  of  fal  ammo-  hours  together ;  unlefs  it  happen,  that,  while  no 

u'ac  to  the  oofe,  or  putting  a  little  of  it  upon  a  fymptoms  of  returning  life  appear,  the  fymptoms 

ag  into  the  nofkrila.    It  has  been  ufual  to  pour  of  death  fliall,  at  the  fame  time,  go  on  conflantly 

bme  liquids  into  the  mouth  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  increafing." 

o  pour  in  any  guaotity  of  liquid  till  it  appear  (6.^Drowning,  methods  of  rccoveryfrom* 

hat  the  power  or  fwailowing  is  in  fome  meafiire  recommended  by  Mr  Hunter.     Mr  Hunter 

eftored.     Wben'a  fui^geon  is  at  hand,  and  is  pro-  in  the  paper  above  quoted,  ( j  2.^  difTcrs  pretty 

ided  witli. proper  apparatus,  a  crooked  |)ipe  may  coofidcrably  froxp  Dr  Cullcn  acd  De  Haen.      Ho 
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obferveSy  that  when  aflTiftance  is  foon  called  in  af- 
ter immerfion,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs  will  in 
fome  cafes  efftA  a  recovery;  but  when  any  con- 
iiderabie  time  has  b^en  loft,  he  advtfes  ftimuiant 
medicines,  fuch  is  the  vapour  of  volatile  alkali, 
to  be  mixed  with  tl^e  air ;  which  may  eafify  be 
done*  by  holding  fpints  of  hartihom  in  a  cup  un- 
der the  receiver  of  the  bellows.  And,  as  applica- 
tionft  of  this  kind  to^the  olfa^ory  nerves  tend  great* 
ly  to  rottfe  the  living  principle,  and  put  the  muf- 
cles  of  refpiration  into  adion,  it  may, probably, 
therefore,  be  noft  proper  to  have  air  impregnated 
in  that  manner  thrown  in  by  the  nofe.  To  pre- 
vent the  ftoraach  and  inteftir^s  from  being  too 
much  di (tended  by  the  air  fo  injc^fted,  the  larynx 
13  directed  tobegentiy  prefled  againft  the  oefopha- 
f  us  and  fpine.  While  this  is  going  on,  an  aflrftant 
jhould  prepare  bed  cloaths,  brought  td  a  proper 
degree  of  he^t.  Heat,  our  author  confiders  as  con- 
genial with  the  living  principle.  From  expen- 
ment>  he  fays,  it  appears  to  be  a  law  in  animal 
bodies,  that  the  degree  of  heat  fhould  bear  a  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  life;  as  life  is  weakened 
this  proportion  requires  great  accuracy,  while 
greater  powers  of  life  allow  it  greater  latitudes. 
if  bed  cloaths  are  put  over  the  perfon,  fo  as  fcarce 
to  touch  him,  ileams  of  volatile  alkali,  or  of  warm 
balfams,  may  be  thrown  in,  fo  as  to  come  in 
contadt  with  many  parts  of  the  body.  And  it 
might  probably  he  advantageous  to  have-fteams 
of  the  fame  kind  conveyed  into  the  ftomaeh.  Thi« 
may  be  done  by  a  hollow  bougie  and  a  fyringe;  but 
the  operation  (bould  be  very  fpeedily  performed,  as 
the  inflrument,  by  continuing  long  in  the  mouth, 
might  produce  Uckneis.  Some  of  the  warm  Si- 
mulating fubftaoces,  fuch  as  juice  of  horfe  ra« 
dilh,  p  'ppermiot  water,  and  fpirits  of  hartihorn, 
are  to  be  thrown  into  the  ftomach  in  a  fluid  ftate 
as  aifo  to  be  inje^ed  by  the  anus.  Motion  pofli- 
bly  may  be  of  fcrvice ;  it  may  at  leaft  be  tried  : 
but  as  it  bath  lefs  effe<ft  than  any  other  of  the  ufuaU 
ly  prefcribed  ftipniili»  it  is  dire^ed  to  be  the  laft 
pan  oi  the  procefs.  The  fame  care  in  the  opera- 
tor, ia  regulating  the  propohion  of  every  one  of 
thefe  meapSy  is  here  dire^ed,  as  was  formerly  gi- 
yen  for  the  application  of  heat.  For  every  one 
of  them  may  poflSbly  have  the  fame  property  of 
deflroying  entirely  the  feeble  adion  which  they 
have  excited,  if  adminiftered  in  too  great  a  quan- 
tity :  inftead,  there^iDre,  of  incrcafmg  and  halien- 
ing  the  operations  on  the  fir  It  figns  of  returning 
life  being  obfervcd,  as  is  ufually  done,  they  (hould 
be  leflTcned ;  their  increafe  to  be  afterwards  pro- 
portioned, as  nearly  as  polTible,  to  tiie  quantity 
of  powers  as  they  arife.  When  the  heart  begins 
to  move,  the  application  of  air  to  the  lungs  (hould 
be  reffened,  that,  when  the  mufcles  of  refpiration 
begin  to  aift,  a  good  deal  may  be  left  for  them  to 
^o.  Mr  Hunter  abfolutely  forbids'  blood-letting 
in  all  fuch  cafes;  for,  as  it  not  only  weakens  the 
animal  principle,  but  leflens  life  itfelf,  it  muft 
confequently,  he  obferves,  leflen  both  the  powers 
and  difpofitions  to  adtion.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
he  is  againft  introducing  any  thin«^  into  the  Ko- 
mach,  that  might  produce  ficknefs  or  vomiting  ; 
and,  on  the  fame  principle,  he  fays,  we  Ihould 
avoid  throwing  tobatco  fumes,  or  any  other  fuch 
articles  up  by  the  anuS|  as  might  tenc)  to  ai^  eva- 
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cuation  that  way.  The  following  inftruments  h 
recommends  for  fuch  operations :  i.  A  pah-  c 
bellows,  fo  contrived,  with  two  feparate  cavrtifi 
that  by  opening  them  when  applied  to  the  noftrti 
or  mouth  of  a  patient,  one  cavity  will  be  fllle 
with  common  air,  'and  the  other  with  air  focke 
out  from  the  lungs,  and  by  ihutting  them  agu 
the  common  air  will  be  thrown  into  the  lung;i 
and  that  fucked  out  of  the  lungs  difchar]ge 
into  the  room.  The  pipe  of  tbefe  fhould  be  fld 
ble;  in  length  a  foot,  or  a  foot  and  an  ba!f ;  an! 
at  leaft,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  width.  H 
thia  the  artificial  breathing  mky  be  continoet 
white  the  other'operations,  the  application  of  A 
ftimuU  to  the  ftomach  excet>ted,  are  going  CK 
which  could  not  be  conveniently  done  if  the  mui 
zle  of  the  bellows  were  introduced  into  the  mi 
By  properly  repeating  this  alternate  procefs,  ti 
patient  may  again  be  enabled  to  exercife  the  \$i 
portant  fundion  of.  breathing.  But,  as  a  prec$ 
tate  and  irregular  method  of  proceeding  might  I 
produftive  of  injury,  this  delicate  operation  ougi 
to  be  perfornned  by  perfons  who  are  acquaints 
with  the  machination  of  refpiration.  In  fad 
cafes,  where  the  patient  has,  for  a  confidenil 
time  lain  under  water,  \:>f  was  afterwards  negicd 
ed  foe,  want  of  dpe  allift^nce,  it  might  be  propi 
to  introduce  into  his  lungs  oxygen,  or  pure  liQ 
dephlogifticated  air,  inftead  of  that  of  the  cori 
mon  atmofpbere ;  as  the  latter  is  generally  moi| 
or  lefs  corrupted  on  fuch  occafiops  bv  the  breall 
of  many  perfqns  in  the  (ame  room.  For  this 
pofe  a  bladder  may  be  ufed,  provided  with  I 
cock  and  pripe  fitted  or  fcrew^  to  the  board  4 
the  infpiring  valve  and  bag  of  the  bellows.  Ad 
thus,  upon  opening  the  cock,  when  the  ntxtin 
i»  fct  in  motion^  it  will  extra<5t  the  pure  air  cos* 
tained  in  the  bladder,  and  on  the  fubfequent  coBj 
preffion  of  ttte  bellows,  force  it  into  the  luiigsa 
the  patient.  The  end  next  the  nofe  (hould  ¥ 
doiible^  and  applied  to  both  noftrils.  i.  A  (] 
with  a  hollow  bougie,  or  flexible  catheter,  of 
ficient  length  to  go  into  the  ftomach,  and  con«f 
any  ftinvulating  matter  into  it,  without  9fk&H 
the  lungs.  3.  A  pair  of  fmall  bellows,  fuch  «  «« 
comnionly  urfed  in  throwing  fiimes  of  tobacco  op 
by  the  anus. 
{7.)  Drowning, SociSTiBs  ihstitutsdfoi. 

RBCOVBRING    PERSONS  FROM.      NotwithftSOAjf  ^ 

the  above  differences  in  theory  among  the  pbj*' 
cians,  it  is  certain,  that,  withm  thefe  few  )t«% 
great  numbers  of  drowned  people  have  ^^^^JJU; 
ftored  to  life,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  the  remedies  abo« 
enumerated,  {J  4—6.)  and  focieties  for  r^^^. 
ing  drowned  perfons  have  been  inftitutcd  in  «r 
ferent  places.    The  firft  fociety  of  this  kH»  ^" 
inftituted  in  Holland,  where,  from  the  graj J^ 
bnndance  of  canals  and  inland  feas,  the  vaio^ 
tants  ard  particularly  expofed  to  accidents  by  ^ 
ter.    In  a  very  few  years  150  j>erfoos  ^^^J2 
from  death  by  this  fociety  5  and  many  ^^^^r^^ 
continued  upwards  of  an  hohr  without  ^T  ?^ 
of  life,  after  they  had  been  taken  out  of  the  v» 
ter.    The  fociety  was  inftituted  at  Amftcfa«fl»."] 
1767  :  and,  by  an  advertifement,  informed  tflci- 
habitants  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Tif^^ 
proper  to  be  ufed  on  fuch  occafions,  offennJ  ^ 
Vf  ards  ^t  the  lame  time  to  thofe  who  fbottWi  *•*» 
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ir  witbont  fiiccefs,  ufe  thofe  methods  for  recover- 
iDg  per&iu  drowned  and  feemingly  dead.  The 
iaudaUe  and  humane  example  of  the  Dutch  was 
followed  in  1768*  by  the  magiftratea  of  health  in 
Milan  and  Venice ;  afterwards  by  the  liiagiftratet 
of  Hamburg  in  i77i>  hj  thofe  w  Paris  in  1771* 
and  bv  thofe  of  London  in  1 7  74.  Similar  focietiea 
liave  bnce  been  inflituted  at  Leith,  Gkdgow,  A- 
herdeen»  and  many  other  places. 
(t)  Drowning,  the  London  Socutv's  bi- 

HECTIONS  FOR  RECOVERING  PERSONS  FROM.  The 

Royal  Humane  Society  of  London  circalated  the 
following  diredions  on  this  important  fubjcA: 
h  As  foon  as  the  patient  is  taken  out  of  the  water, 
the  wet  cloatbs,  'i  the  perfon  is  not  naked  at  the 
time  of  the  accident,  Ihould  be  taken  off  with  all 
poffible  expedition  on  the  fpot,  (untefs  Tome  con- 
venient boufe  be  very  near,)  and  a  great  coat  or 
two,  or  fome  blankets  if  convenient,  fhouid  be 
impped  round  the  body.  II.  The  patient  is  to 
be  thus  carefully  conveyed  in  the  arms  of  3  or 
4  men,  or  on  a  bier,  to  the  neareit.  public  or  o- 
tber  houfe,  where  a  good  fire,  if  in  the  winter 
ftafon,  and  a  warm  bed,  can  be  made  ready  for 
its  reception.  As  the  body  is  conveying  to  this 
place,  great  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  pofitxon 
of  the  head ;  it  muft  be  kept  fupported  in  a  natural 
and  eafy  pofture,  and  not  fuffered  to  hang  down, 
m.  In  cold  or  moift  weather,  the  patient  is  to  be 
laid  00  a  matraia  or  bed  before  the  fire,  but  not 
too  near,  or  in  a  moderately  heated  room:  in 
irann  or  fultry  weather^  on  a  bed  on|Y.  The  body 
IB  then  to  be  wrapped  as  expeditiouliy  as  pofiible 
lirith  a  blanket,  and  thoroughly  dried  with  warm 
Boarie  cloths  or  flannels.  IV.  In  fummer  or  fultry 
weather  too  much  air  cannot  be  admitted.  For 
this  reafon  it  will  be  nectary  to  fet  open  the  wio- 
iows  and  doors,  as  cool  refrefhing  air  is  of 
the  greateft  importance  in  the  procefs  of  refufci- 
tation.  V.  Not  more  than  fix  perfons  are  to  be 
^refent  to  apply  the  proper  means;  a  greater 
lumber  will  be  ufelefs,  <(nd  may  retard,  or  total- 
y  prevent,  the  reftoration  of  life,  by  rendering 
:he  ahr.of  the  at>artment  unwholefome.  It  will 
je  neceflary,  therefore,  to  requeft  the  abfence  of 
hole  who  attcOd  merely  from  motives  of  curiofi- 
y.  VI.  It  will  be  proper  for  one  of  the  afliftants, 
mh  a  pair  of  bellows  of  the  common  fi2e,  apply- 
Qg  the  pipe  a  little  way  up  one  noftril,  to  blow 
rith  fome  force,  in  order  to  introduce  air  into  the 
BDgs ;  at  the  fame  time  the  other  noftnl  and  the 
louth  are  to  be  clofed  by  another  afiiftant,  whilft 
third  perfon  gently  prefles  the  cheft.  with  his 
ands,  after  the  lungs  are  obferved  to  be  inflated. 
ly  purfuing  this  procefs*  the  noxious  and  ftagna- 
sd  vapours  will  be  expelled,  and  natural  breathing 
imitated.  If  the  pipe  of  the  bellows  be  too  large, 
le  air  may  be  blown  in  at  the  mouth,  the  noflrils 
t  the  fame  time  being  clofed,  fo  that  it  may  not 
!cape  that  way;  but  the  lungs  are  more  eafily 
iled,  and  natural  breathing  better  imitated,  by 
rowing  up  the  noilril.  VII.  Let  the  body  be 
mtly  rubbed  wi.h  common  fait,  or  with  flannels, 
irinkled  with  fpints,  as  rum  or  geneva.  Dr  Fb- 
lergili  of  Bath  advifes  muftard  moiftened  with 
►irits.  A  vvamiing-pan  heated  (the  body  being 
rrounded  with  flannel)  ma^'  be  lightly  moved  up 
id  down  the  back,   f  omcctotioAs  of  hot  brandy 
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are  to  be  applied  to  tlie  pit  of  the  ftomach,  loitis/ 
&c.  and  often  renewed.  Bottles  filled  with  hoC 
water,  heated  tiles  covered  with  flannel  or  hot 
bricks,  may  be  efficaciouily  applied  to  the  folea 
of  the  feet,  palms  of  the  hands  and  other  parta 
of  the  body.  The  temples  may  be  rubbed  with 
hartfliom,  and  the  noftrils  now  and  then  tickled 
with  a  feather;  and  fnufi*,  or  eau  de  tuee,  ihould 
be  occafionaliy  applied.  VIII.  Tobacco  fumes 
ihould  be  thrown  up  the  fundament ;  if  a  fumiga'* 
tor  be  not  at  hand,  the  common  pipe  may  anfwer 
the  purpofe.  The  operation  fhouid  he  i^equently 
performed,  as  it  is  of  importance ;  for  the  good 
efl^eds  of  this  procefs  have  been  experienced  in  a 
variety  of  inftances  pf  fufpended  animation.  But 
Ihottld  the  application  of  tobacco  fmoke  in  this 
way  not  be  immediately  convenient,  or  other  im- 
pediments arife,  clyfters  of  this  herb,  or  other 
acrid  infufions  with  lalt,  &c.  may  be  thrown  up 
with  advantage.  IX.  When  thefe  means  have 
been  employed  a  confiderable  time  without  fuc- 
cefs,  and  any  brewhoufe  or  warm  bath  can  be 
readily  obtained,  the  body  ihould  be  carefully 
conveyed  to  fucb  a  place,  and  remain  in  the  bath^ 
or  furrounded  with  warm  grains,  for  .^  or  4  hours. 
If  a  child  has  been  drowned,  its  body  fhouid  be 
wiped  perfe&ly  dry,  and  immediately  placed  in 
bed  between  two  healthy  perfons.  The  faliltary 
efieds  of  the  natural  vital  warmth,  conveyed  ia 
this  manner,  have  been  proved  in  a  variety  of  fbc- 
cefsful  cafes.  X.  While  the  various  methods  of 
treatment  are  employed,  the  body  is  to  be  well 
fhaken  every  ten  minutes,  in  order  fo  render  the 
procefs  of  animation  more  certainly  fuccefsful ; 
and  children,  in  particular,  are  to  be  much  agita>- 
ted,  by  taking  hold  of  their  legs  and  arms  fre- 
quently and  fof  a  continuance  of  time.  In  vari- 
ous mftances,  agitation  has  forwarided  the  reeove-^ 
ry  of  boys  who  have  been  drowned,  and  eontinued 
for  a  confiderable  time  apparently  dead.  %},  If 
there  be  any  figns  of  returning  life,  fiich  as  fighing» 
gafping,  or  convulfive  motions,  a  fpoonful  of  any 
warm  liquid  may  be  adminiftered^  and  if  the  aa:*' 
of  fwallowing  is  returned^  then  a  cordial  of  warm 
brandy  or  wine  may  be  giten  in  finall  quantities, 
and  frequently  repeated.  XII.  Electricity  may  be 
tried  by  the  judicious  and  fkilful,  as  its  appK- 
cation  neither  prevents  nor  retards  the  various 
modes  of  recovery  already  recommended ;  but,* 
on  the  other  hand,  will  moft  probably  tend  to* 
render  the  other  means  employed  more  certainly  * 
and  more  expeditioufly  efficacious.  This  (timu- 
lus  bids  fair  to  prove  an  important  auxiliary  in 
cafe8  of  fufpended  animation  ;  and  therefore  de-> 
ferves  the  ferious  regard  and  attention  of  the  Fa« 
culty. — Thefe  methods  arc  to  be  employed  with 
vigour  for  three  hours  or  upwards,  although  no 
favourable  circumftances  fliould  arife  i  for  it  is  s 
dangerous  opinion  to  fuppofe  that  perfons  are 
irrecoverable,  becauje  life  does  not  foon  make  it» 
appearance^  an  opinion  that  has  configned  to  the 
grave  an  immenfe  number  of  the  feemingly  dead, 
who  iuight  have  been  reflored  to  lit^  by  rcfolutioa 
and  perfeverance.  Bleeding  is  never  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  fu^h  cafes,  unieis  by  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  medieal  affilVants,  or  fome  other  gentle*- 
man  of  the  faculty  who  has  p^iid  aftention  to  th^ 
rerufcitating  art.    The  Royal  Humane  Socif  r,y  of 
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X<6ndon  havei  for  a  feries  of  yesrs,  offered  pre. 
miums  for  machines  and  other  inventions  to  fave 
mariners  and  other  perfops  firom  drowning  in 
cafes  of  fhipwrecky  or  other  acddentft  at  fc<L  Un* 
der  the  article  Boat,  \Vq  have  already  given  a  de* 
fcription  of  the  life-boat  of  Mr  Greathead ;  but  at 
the  lad  anniverfary,  (April  15, 1806,)  the  model  of 
a  life-boat  was  exhibited,  Which  may  be  put  toge^ 
ther  in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour,  in  any  cafe  of 
fbtpwrecky  and  which  canhot  fink  or  overiet,how* 
ever  high  the  fea  run.  For  the  conftrndtion  of 
this,  it  is  only  neceiTary  to  be  provided  with  a  keel 
or  plank  of  any  convenient  Igigthy  a  few  pigs  of 
kon,  (fuch  as  vefleis  fooietimet  carry  out  for  bal- 
laft)  and  two  or  three  empty  water  caiks,  (which 
it  ought  to  be  the  care  of  the  officers  of  the  (hip 
to  have  in  ^adineis,^  perfectly  tight*  the  bufag- 
holes  corked  up,  and  a  piece  of  tin  or  leather 
itaiied  over  them.  Thele  caiks  are  to  be  laflied 
ixrith  ropes  to  the  keel,  along  with  the  )>igs  of  iron 
for  bailaft ;  and  anv  fpare  poles  or  fpars  may  alfo 
be  Jaihed  to  the  fides,  fo  as  to  give  the  raft  the 
form  of  a  veffel,  and  at  each  end  to  make  a  lodg- 
ment for  the  men.  A  lug-fail  may  be  fofmed  of 
any  of  the  Square  iails  of  the  ihip,  and  fpeedily 
adapted  io  the  new  life-boat ;  and  a  ftrong  broad 
fpar  may  be  laihed  on  to  ferre  for  a  rudder.  The 
committee  of  the  Society  have  alio  recommendM 
feveral  inventions  for  enabling  perfons  to  fwim 
from  a  wreck  to  the  ihore  ;  particularly  the  cork 
or  marine  fpencer,  defcribed  under  the  article 
Cork,  and  the  Lift  Prefirver^  invented  by  Mr 
Daniel,  of  Wapping.  This  laft  is  a  fort  of  ba^ 
made  of  wattr-proof  leather,  which  wraps  foiihd 
the  body  juft  under  the  arm-pits^  and  may  be  in- 
flated like  a  bladder  in  the  fpacc  of  half  a  minute, 
by  blowing  with  the  breath  throug;h  a  filver  tube, 
furniihed  with  a  ftop-cock,  which  ifi  to  be  turned 
when  the  machine  is  full  of  air.  As  the  imrne* 
dlnte  views  of  this  committee  of  the  Royal  Hu* 
mane  Society  for  afibrditig  adi fiance  and  prevent- 
iDfT  (hipwreck,  may  excite  the  attentipn  of  fcien- 
tifip  men,  and  muft  be  interefting  (o  all,  we  Oiall 
here  infcrt  their  refolutions  of  the  19th  March, 
1798,  whei^ii)  their  deiigns  are  clearly  developed. 
**  Refolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, L  Tliat  means  may  be  *contHved  for  pre* 
venting  vefiels  which  are  light  and  of  particular 
importance,  fuch  as  packets,  from  foundering  at 
fea,  by  means  of  a  thick  lining  of  cork  or  very 
light  timber,  which  may  prevent  the  veiTels  from 
finking  in  cafe  of  any  of  her  planks  ftarting,  or 
other  accidents  happening  to  the  hull.  II.  That, 
ia  cafe  of  (hipwreck,  the  grand  object  is  to  form 
a  communication  with  the  fhore :  and  it  appears 
to  this  committee,  that  the  moft  probable  means 
of  effecting  this  objed  is,  to  convey  a  rope  or  line 
by  fome  proje^ile  force  to  the  neareft  land  ;  and 
that,  the  more  fimple  the  machine  for  this  purpofe 
(having  ample  power,)  the  more  likely  it  is  to  have 
a  proper  pradtical  effecl.  III.  That  the  conftnic- 
tion  of  lite-boats  to  eo  from  the  fhore  to  a  veffel 
%vrecked  or  in  dtftreis  (which  life- boats  ought  to 
be  lined  with  c«  k  or  light  limber,  fo  as  to  keep 
buoyant  in  almofl  all  cafes,)  is  a  moft  laudable 
and  excellent  invention;-  and  this  committee  cai.* 
ii^  bui  hopfit  that»  if  this  plan  was  univeifally 
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adopted  on  all  our  fea-coafts,  at  feaft  wherever  H 
is  practicable,  it  would  £iv€  the  Hves  of  numben 
of  mariners,  and  other  perfons  valuable  to  fodcty* 
IV.  That  the  inftitntion  of  4  body  of  wafenncQ 
ready  to  venture,  on  all  occaGons  of  ihipwreck,  10 
life-boats,  or  other  vefleis,  to  sd^Ht  perJbns  in  dit 
tij^fs,  would  be  extremeW  ufeful.  That  fuch  per. 
ions  iheuld  have  particular  privileges  and  proteci 
tions  from  being  imprefTed,  and  perhaps  badgil 
fuch  as  the  firemeh  in  London,  and  (honld  be  ea- 
couraged  by  the  profpeA  of  rewards  toadveotiae 
on  all  fuch  dccafions.'' 

(  J.)  *  r©  DROWSE.  V.  a.  Idrce/at^  Dulch.] 
To  htake  heavy  with  fleep. — 

There  gentle  fleep 
Firft  found  me,  and  with  foft  oppieffion  finz'd 
•  My  dr^wfed  fenfel  uncontrolled.  Hii/M. 

(2.)  *  To  Drowsb.  <v.  ».  I.  To  fluinber;  to 
grbW  heavy  With  fleep.— 

All  their  fliapc? 
Spangled  with  eyes,  more  hnmerous  than  tbf^ 
Of  Argus;  and  more  wakeful  than  toircv^, 
Charm'd  with  Atcadtan  pipe.  Wm, 

2.  To  look  heavy ;  not  chearful.-^ 

They  rather  drwDs^d^  and  hung  their  eye4i& 
down. 
Slept  in  his  face^  ahd  rendered  fuch  afped 
As  cloudy  men  tife  to  their  adveHaries.  ^hahf* 

*  DROWSIHED.  «./  Sleepinefe;  incliiU' 
tion  to  fleep.    Obfolete.— ^ 

The  rt>yal  vli^in  fliook  dS  dronofyhed ; 
And  riling  forth  out  of  her  bafcr  lioure, 
Looked  for  her  knight.  Fairy  Oww. 

*  DROWSILY,  ad'v.  [from  dti»vfy\  i.  Slapi. 
ly ;  heavily;  wit6  an  inclinatKui  to  fleep.— 

The  air  fwarms  thick  with  wandering  deities 
Which  drowpngfy  like  hummihg  beetles  rife. 
'      *  Dndm, 

1.  Sluggiflily;  idly;  flOthfully;  lazily.- Wc  la- 
tisfy  our  underftandrng  with  the  firft  thiogi,  zvi^^ 
thereby  fatisfied,  flothfufly  and  dro<iiffilj  fit  dowSi 

♦  DROWSINESS.  If.  /.  [from  ^r«^A.]  r. 
Sleepinefs;  heavinefs  with  fleep;  difpontion  to 
fleep.— He  pafles  his  whole  life  in  a  doaed  cciu)i- 
tion,  between  fleeping  and  waking,  with  a  kind  rf 
drQQufine/t  and  confufion  upon  his  fen  fea.  Ssudb," 
He  that  from  his  childhood  has  made  a  rifiog  b6 
times  familiar  to  him,  will  not  waile  the  heft  psit 
of  his  life  in  drefwfinefs  and  lying  abed.  I«ir.- 
A  fenfation  of  drc<wJinefS',  oppteifion,  and  laffitodfi 
are  figns  of  a  plentiful  meal  iii  young  people,  Ai^ 
baihnot^  a.  Idletiefs ;  indolence ;  inaiflivity.-ll 
falleth  out  well,  to  fliake  off  your  dro^Jintfi;  for 
it  feemed  to  be  the  trumpet  of  a  war.  Bacon. 

•  DROWSY,  adf.  [trom  dro^fy.']  I.  Slefpf  I 
heavy  With  fleep  ;  lethargick — Men  dfafu/j^  ^ 
desirous  to  fleep,  or  before  the  fit  of  an  ague»  do 
ufe  to  yawn  and  ftretch.  Bocqm, —    - 

Drunken  at  laft,  and  dro^xfy  they  depart} 
Each  to  his  houfe.  Afif*- 

2.  Heavy  ;  lulling ;  caufing  fleep.— 

Sir  Guyon,  mindful  of  his  vows  yplight, 
Uprofe  from  drofn-fy  couch.  Fairj  C«>* 

While  thus  Ihe  refted,  en  her  arm  redin'd, 
The  hoary  willows  waving  with  the  wnxl, 
And  feathered  quires  that  warbled  io  the  W^t 
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And  purling  ftreams  that  through  the  meadow 
ftray'd. 

In  ^nw^  murmurs  lullM  the  gentle  maid*  jUdi/". 
5.  Stupid;  dull. — ^Thofe  inadvertencies,  a  body 
wouJd  think,  even  our  author,  with  all  his  dto^jjfy 
reafoning,  could  never  have  been  capable  of.  At' 
Urhtry, 

DROXFORD,  a  viflage  in  Hampfhire. 

DROYLSDEN,  near  Manchefter,  Lancafhire. 

DROYSZIG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  in  jThuringia,  6  miles  SE. 
of  StoflTcn. 

DROZZLE.    See  Drotchel, 

DRU,  »./.  in  Doornfday  Book,  a-  thicket. 
•     ♦  DRUB.  «./.  [froia  the  verb.]  A  thump;  a 
knock  ;  a  blow. — 

The  blows  and  driA's  I  have  receiv'd, 

Have  bruisM  my  body,  and  bereav'd 

My  limbs  of  ftrength.  Hudibras, 

—By  fetting  an  unfortunate  mark  on  their  fol- 
i  lowers,  they  have  expofed  them  to  inrtumerabte 
K  irubt  and  contufions.  jiddi/on* 

♦To  Drub.  v,a.  [^ra^r,  to  kill,  Danilh.  3 
"To  threfii ;  to  beat ;  to  bang ;  to  thump  j  to 
thwack ;  to  cudgel.  A  word  of  contempt. — The 
little  thif  f  had  been  foundly  drubbed  with  a  good 
honeft  cudgel.  VRftrange. — Though  the  bread  be 
not  mine,  yet,  if  it  had  been  lefs  than  werght,  I 
'fljould  have  been  drubbed,  Locke, 

*  DRUDGE.  I*.  /  [from  the  verb.]  One  em- 
.  ployed  in  mean_  labour ;  a  flave ;  one  doomed  to 

fervile  occupation.— To  conclude,  this  drudge  of 
the  devil,  this  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me.  Shakefp, 
He  is  content  to  be  their  drudge^ 
And  on  their  errands  gladly  tru^e.  Hudibras. 
—The  hard  mafter  makes  men  ferve  him  for 
lought,  who  rewards  his  drudges  and  flaves  with 
nothing  but  ihame  apd  forrow,  and  mHery.  Tillotf. 

*  To  Drudge,  v.  n,  [dreccony  to  vex,  Saxon  ; 
iragb^'ftf  to  carry,  Dutch.]  To  labpur  in  mean 
offices ;  to  toil  without  honour  or  dignity ;  to 
work  hard ;  to  flave.— 

The  poor   flee^  little:   wc  muft   learn   to 
watch 
Our  labours  late,  and  early  every  morning, 
,    Midft  Winter  froftsj  then  clad  and  fed  with 
fparing,\ 
Rife  to  our  toils,  and  drudge  away  the  day. 

—Advantage  obtained  bv  induftry,  direded  -by 
philofophy,  can  never  be  expedetl  from  drudging 
ignorance.  Olanvilie,-^ 

Soon  he  cftme  to  court. 
Proffering  for  hire  his  fervice  at  the  gate. 
To  drudge,  draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait. 

Drydeti. 

*  DRUDGER.  »./.  [from  dradg^.]  i.  A  mean 
labourer,  a.  The  drudging  box  ;  the  box  out  of 
which  flower  is  thrown  on  roaft  meat.  Diff, 

•DRUDGERY.  «. /.  [from  drudge.2  Mean 
wbour ;  ignoble  toil ;  dilhonourable  work  ;  fer- 
tile occupation.— My  old  dame  will  be  undone 
*Jir  one  to  do  her  hufbandry,  and  her  drudgery. 
Sbal^/peare.^Were  there  not  inftrurprnts  for 
^^aJgery  as  well  as  offices  of  drudgdry  P  Were 
^^ere  not  people  to  receive  orders,  as  well  as 
Jtliers  to  give  and  autherize  them  ?  VEftrange,-^ 
wadife  ,was  a  place  of  blifs,  as  well  ai  immof- 
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tality,   without  drudgery^    and  without  fonoWrf 

Locke. — 

Even  Drudgery  himfelf. 
As  at  the  car  he  fweats,  or  dufly  hews 
The  palace  ftone,  looks  gay.  Thomfm^'sSumni^rg 

—It  is  now  bandied  by  every  dirty  wench,  and 

condemned  to  do  her  druds^ery.  Swift. 

*  DRUDGINGBOX.  «./.  [drudging  znd  bo^e.} 
The  box  out  of  which  flower  is  fprinkled  upon 
roaft  meat  — 

But  if  it  lies  too  long,'  the  cfackling'a  pall'd,  ^ 
Not  by  the  drudgin^box  to  be  recalled.       King* 

*  DRUDGIN^xLY.  adv.  [from  drodgingT] 
I/aborioufly ;  toillbmely.— He  does  now  all  the 
mcaneft  and  triflingefl:  things  himfelf  drvdgi^ghf 
without  making  ufe  of  any  inferiour  or  fubordinate 
miniftcr.  Raf. 

DRUENT,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  4  mfles  SW* 
of  Turin. 

(i.)  *  DRUG.    «./.   [drogue,  French.]    t.  Ait 
ingredient  ufed*  in  phyiick ;  a  medicinal  fimple.— - 
Judicious  phylick's  noble  art  to  gain, 
He  drugs  and  plants  explor'd,  alas,  in  vain  f 

Smit»,, 
Bright  Helen  mix'd  a  mirth  infpiring  bowl, 
Temptr'd  with  drugs  of  fovVeign  ufe  t'alfuagcf 
The  boiling  bofom  of  tumUltuons  rage.     Pope^ 
— ^In  the  name*  of  <rfr«^j  and  plants,  the  miftake 
in  a  word  may  endanger  life.  Baker* j  Re fleS ions  on 
Learning.     %,  It  is  ufed  fometimes  for  poifon.^— 
Mortal  drugs  I  have  ;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  ^Teath  to  any  he  that  utters  them.      Sbakefp^' 
And  yet  no  doubts  the  poor  man's  draught 
control ; 
Then  fear  the  deadly  drug^  when  gems  divine 
Enhance  the  cup,  and  fparkle  in  the  wine.  Drfi, 

3.  Any  thing  without  woith  or  value;  any  thmg 
of  which  no  purchafer  can  be  foUnd.— 

Each  noble  vice 

Shall  hear  a  price 
And  virtue  (hall  ^  drtlg  become: 

An  empty  name 

Was  all  her  fame,  .  '• 

But  now  fhe  ftiall  be  dumb.      Dryden*s  Albiort4 

4.  .A  druge.    This  feems  the  meaning  here. — 

He  from  his  firft  fwath  proceeded 
Through  fweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  af^ 

fords, 
To  fuch  as  may  the  pafHve  dnigi  of  if  freely 
command.  Shakefpeare* 

(a.)  Drug  is  a  general  term  for  goods  of  thff 
druggift  and  grocery  kinds,  efpecially  thofe  ufed 
in  medicine  and  dyeing.  See  Dyeing,  Mate- 
ria Medica,  and  Pmarmacv. 

*  7*0  Drug.  't.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  Ta 
feafon  with  ingredients,  commonly  medicinal.-— 

The  furfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  fti ores.— I've  dtug^d 

their  poffets,  " 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them^ 

Shake/peare* 
a.  To  tindture  with  fonjething  offenfi^Te. — 
Oft  they  afl'ay'd, 
Hunger  and  thirft  conftraining;  drugged  as  oft 
With  hateful  difr^lifh,  writh'd  their  jaws. 
With  foot  and  cinders  fill'd.       Min.  Par.  Lojf. 
(f.)  *  DRUGGET^    n.  /.     A  flight  kind  of 
woollen  ftuff  ^         ^  ^3.^.^.^^^  by  (^OOglC  j^ 
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In  drugrets  dreft,  of  thirteen  pence  a-yard. 
See  Philip  8  fon  amid  ft  his  Perfian  guard.  S<wift, 
U«^  Drugget  is  fometimes  made  all  wool, 
fometimes  half  wool  half  thread  ;  fometimes  cord- 
ed, but  ufually  plain.  Thofe  that  have  the  woof 
of  wool,  and  the  warp  of  thread,  are  called  thread- 
ed  druggets  I  and  thofe  wrought  with  the  Ihuttle 
on  a  loom  of  four  marches,  as  the  fcrgcs  of  Moui, 
Beauvois,  and  other  like  fluffs  corded,  are  called 
corded  druggets.  The  plain  are  wrought  on  a 
lootn  of  two  marches,  with  the  ihuttle,  in  the 
iamc  manner,  as  cloths,  camblets,  and  other  like 
fluffs  not  corded. 

*  DRUGGIST.  «./.  [from  drug-l  One  who 
fells  phytical  drugs.;- Common  nitre  we  bought 
at  the  dru^giffi,  Boyle, 

*  DRUGSTER.  «./  Ifroni  drug.]  One  who 
fells  phyfical  fimples. — Common  oil  of  turpentine 
I  bought  at  the  drugjer's,  BoyU.-^They  fet  the 
clergy  below  their  apothecaries,  the  phyiician  of 
the  foul  below  the  drugjler^t  of  the  body.  Altera 
bur's. 

'  (I.)  DRUIA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Wilna,  i6  miles  NE.  of  Braflaw. 

(i.)  Druia,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Polotfk,  on  the  Duna,  50  miles  NW.  of 
Polotflc,  and  aoo  SSW.  of  Peterfburgh. 

DRUID-Si,  or  Droium,  in  ancient  geography, 
the  principal  place  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul  5  where 
they  met  annually  in  a  confecrated  grove,  accord- 
ing to  Caefar.  It  was  alfo  called  Durocases; 
and  is  now  named  Dreux.  Lon.  i.  21.  W.  Lat. 
48.  45.  N. 

DRUIDICAL,  adj.  Belonging  to  the  Druids. 

(i.)  DRUIDS,  Druides,  or  DRUiDiC,  the 
priefts  or  minifters  of  religion  among  the  ancient 
Gauls,  Britons,  and  Germans.  Some  derive  the 
word  from  the  Hebrew  D*fi^i-tT  drufflm,  which  they 
tranflate  contemplatores,  Picard,  ( Celtoped.  lib.  ii. 
p.  58)  believes  the  di'uida  to  have  been  thus  cal- 
led from  Druis,  pr  Dryfus,  their  leader,  the 
4lh  or  5th  king  of  the  Gauls,  and  father  of  Saron 
or  Naumes.  Pliny,  Salmafiusi  Vigenere,  5fc.  de- 
rive the  name  from  ?«»;,  an  oak;  on  account  of 
their  inhabiting,  or  frequenting,  and  teaching  in 
forefts;  or  becaufe  they  never  fhcrificed  but  un- 
der  the  oak.  But  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  the 
druids  could  come  to  fpeak  Greek,  Menage  de- 
rives the  word  from  the  old  Britifh  drus,  daemon, 
or  magician  :  BcTrel,  from  the  Saxon  drj^  magici- 
an ;  or  from. the  oKi  Britifh  dru  or  dernu,  •*  oak," 
whence  he  takes  th^  Greek  word  t^iH  to  be  deri- 
ved ;  which  is  the  mod  probable  fuppofition, 
Gorop.  Becanus,  lib.  i.  takes  druis  to  be  an  old 
Celtic  and  German  word,  formed  from  troivij  or 
trfi^Uf  "  a  dodtor  of  the  truth  and  the  faith ;" 
which  etymology  VolTius  acquiefces  in, 

(li)    DRUFDSj     ACCOUNT    OF    THE    ORDER    OF. 

The  druids  were  the  firfl  and  mofl  di(tinguir*:ed 
order  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons ;  they  Were 
chofen  out  of  the  bcft  families  ;  and  the  honours 
of  their  birth,  joined  with  thofe  of  their  funiftion, 
procured  thom  the  higheft  veneration  among  the 
people.  They  were  verfed  in  aftroKvy,  geome- 
try, natural  philofophy,  politics,  and  geograpl^y ; 
they  were  the  interpreters  of  religion,  and  the 
judges  of  all  affairs  indiifcrently.    Whoever  re- 
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fufed  obedience  to   -.hem  was  declared  hnpiout 
and  accui-fed.    We  know  but  little  as  to  their  pe- 
culiar dodlrines ;  only  that  they  believed  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul ;  and,  as  is  generally  fup- 
pofed,  the  metempfychofis ;  though  a  late  author 
makes  it  appear  highly  probable  they  did  not  be* 
Heve  this  lafl,  at  leaft  not  in  the  fenfe  of  the  l!y- 
thagoreans.    Their  chief  fettlement  in  Britain  w« 
in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey,  the  ancient  Mona,  which 
was  well  flored  with  fpadous  groves  of  their  fe. 
vourite  oak.    They  were  divided  into  feveral  clat 
feS,  viz.  the  'vaccerif  bardiy  eubagejf  /emnotbil  or 
femnotbeh  SLnd/aronidtg.    The  vaeerri  are  hdd  io 
have  been  the  pricfls ;  the  bordif  the  poets ;  the 
etibagesj  the  augurs;  and  the /aronid^t  the  dvft 
judges  and  inflrudors  of  youth.    As  to  the  /r*. 
notbeh  who  aire  faid  to  have  been  immediately  de- 
voted to  the  fervice  of  religion,  it  is  probable  they 
were  the  feme  with  the  vacerrL    Strabo,  how- 
ever,  {Mb.  iv.  p.  197.)   only  diftinguifbes  three 
kinds,  bardh  'vatejf  and  drttidj.     The  bardi  weiti 
the  poets;  the  vatej^  «««*«  (probably  the  vauf 
ri),  were  the  priefts  atid  naturalifts;  and  thtdrw* 
idj,  betides  the  ftudy  of  nature,  applied  themfelTCi 
to  morality.    Diogenes  Laertius  aflures  ut,  that 
the  druids  were  the  fame  among  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons  with  the  philofophers  among  the  Gretb; 
the  magi  among  the  Perfians ;  the  gymnofopbifti 
among  the  Indians;  and  the  Chaldeans  amoogtte 
Aflyrians.  Their  garments  were  remarkably  long; 
and,  when  employed  in  religious  ceremonies,  thcf 
wore  a  white  furplicc.     They  generally  carried  a 
wand  in  their  hands ;  and  wore  a  kind  of  on«- 
ment  enchafed  in  gold  about  their  necks,  called  the 
druides  egg.    See  §  J.    Their  necks  were  alfo  deco- 
rated with  gold  chains,  and  their  hands  and  ariMj 
with  bracelets :  they  wore  their  hair  very  (horti  [ 
and  their  beards  remarkably  long.    The  dreidi 
had  one  chief  or  arch-druid,  in   every  nation, 
who  aded  as  high  priefts    He  had  abfolute  autb(K 
rity  over  the  reft ;  and  commanded,  decreed,  jw- 
nifhed,  Sec.  at  pleafurc.    At  his  death  he  was  lue% 
ceeded  by  the  moft  conftderable  among  the  funi- 
Tors ;  and,  if  there  were  feveral  pretenders,  the 
matter  was  ended  by  an  eledron,  or  elfe  ^^^ 
by  ai  ms.    The  druids  prefitled  at  facrificcs,  and 
other  ceremonies  j  and  had  the  diredlion  o/fvcfT 
thing  relating  to  religion.     The  Britifh  and  Gaul* 
ilh  youth  were  inflruded  by  them.    The  chiWrw 
of  the  nobility,  Mela,  tells  us,  they  carried  iaio 
caves,  or  the  moft  defolate  parts  of  forefts,  and 
kept  them  there,  fometimes  for  ao  years,  under 
their  diicipline.    They   were  here  inftruAed  ii» 
the  nrotion  of  the  heavens,  and  the  courfe  of  the 
ftars ;  the  magnitude  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth; 
the  powtT  and  wiftlom  of  the  gotls,  the  meicw- 
pfychofis,  immortality,  &c.    They  prefervedthe 
memory  'And  adions  of  great  men  in  their  verlWi 
which  they  never  allowed  to  be  wrote  down,  but 
made  their  pupils  get  them  by  heart.    In  their 
common  courfe  of  learning,  they  are  ftid  to  na« 
taught  them  24,000  fuch  verfes.    Thus  their  doc- 
trines appeared  more  myfterious  by  being  un- 
known to  all  but  themfelves ;  and  having  00  wok 
to  recur  to,  they  were  the  more  careful  to  fix  the™ 
in  their  memory. 
I3.)  Druids,  account  op  the  fhilosophj 
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or  THE.  It  has  been  difputed,  whether  the  dru- 
ids  were  themfelves  the  inventors  of  their  opinions 
and  fyftems  of  religion  and  philofophy,  or  re- 
ceived them  from  others.  Some  have  imagined, 
that  the  colony  of  Phodans>  who  left  Greece  and 
built  Marfeilles  in  Gaul,  about  the  5  7th  Olympiad, 
imported  the  firft  principles  of  learning  and  phi- 
lofophy, and  communicated  them  to  the  Gauls 
and  other  nations  in  the  weft  of  Europe.  It  ap-> 
pears,  indeed,  that  this  famoiis  colony  contribu- 
ted not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  that  part  of 
Gaul  where  it  fettled,  and  to  the  civilization  of 
its  inhabitants.  •♦  The  Greek  colony  of  Marfeil- 
les (iays  Juft  in,)  civilized  the  Gauls,  and  taught 
them  to  live  under  laws ;  to  build  cities  and  in- 
clofe  them  with  walls ;  to  raife  com ;  to  cultivate 
tHe  vine  and  olive ;  and,  in  a  word,  made  (o 
great  a  change  both  in  the  face  of  the  country  and 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  that  Gaul  feemed 
to  be  tranflated  into  Greece,  rather  than  a  few 
Greeks  tranfplanted  into  Gaul."  But  though 
we  may  aUow,  that  the  druids  of  Gauland  Britain 
borrowed  fome  hints  of  their  philofophy  from  this 
Greek  colony,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
fubftance  of  it  was  their  own.  Others  have  fug- 
gefted,  that  the  druids  derived  their  philofophy 
from  Pythagoras,  which  feemff  to  be  confirmed 
by  Ammianus  MarcellinuSy  and  indeed  the  pbilo- 
<4>phy  of  the  druids  bore  a  much  greater  refem- 
bUnce  to  that  of  Pythagoras^  than  to  that  of  any 
other  (age  of  antiquity.  But  this  refemblancfie 
may  perhaps  be  bell  accounted  for  by  fuppofing, 
that  Pythagoras  adopted  fome  of  the  opinions  of 
the  druids,  as  well  as  imparted  to  them  fome  of 
bis  djfcoveries.  It  is  well  known,  that  his  ardent 
love  of  knowledge,  led  him  to  travel  into  many 
countries  in  purfuit  of  it,  and  to  get  himfelf  ad- 
mitted into  every  focietv  that  was  famous  for  its 
learning.  And  Anftotlc  Days  that  the  philofophy 
of  the  druids  palTed  into  Greece.  It  is  therefore 
bighljr  probable,  as  well  as  diredly  aflerted  by  fe- 
deral authors,  that  Pythagoras  heard  the  druids  of 
Caul,  and  v^as  initiated  into  their  philofophy, 
^rom  the  concurring  tellimonies  of  feveral  au- 
thors, it  appears  that  natural  philofophy  was  the 
favourite  ftudy  of  the  druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
Cicero  tells  us,  that  he  was  perfonally  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  Gaulilh  druids,  Divitiacus  the 
•£duan,  a  man  of  quality  in  his  country,  who 
'profeiTed  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Strabo,  Caefar,  Mela,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
aiKi  others,  they  entered  into  many  difquifitions, 
in  their  fchools,  concern ihg  the  form  and  magni. 
tudeof  the  univerfe  in  general,  and  of  this  earth 
ip  particular,  and  even  concerning  the  moft  fub- 
Hme  and  hidden  fecrets  of  nature.  On  thefe  fub- 
jeds  they  formed  a  varity  of  fyftems  and  hypo- 
thefes ;  which  they  delivered  to  their  difciples  in 
yerfe,  that  they  might  the  more  eafily  retain  them 
in  their  memories,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to 
commit  them  to  writing.  Strabo  has  preferyed 
one  of  the  pliyftological  opinions  of  the  druids  con- 
cerning the  univerfe;  viz.  that  it  was  never  to  be 
entirely  deftroyed  or  annihilated ;  but  was  to  un- 
dergo a  fucceffion  of  great  changes  and  revolu- 
tions, which  were  to  be  produced  fometimes  by 
the  predominancy  of  water,  and  Ibmctimes  by 
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tb^t  of  fire.  This  opinion,  he  intimates,  was  not 
peculiar  to  them,  but  was  entertained  alfo  by  the 
philofophers  of  other  nations ;  and  Cicero  fpeaks, 
of  it,as  a  truth  univerfally  acknowledged  and  un- 
deniable. "  It  is  impoflible  for  us  (fays  he)  to  at« 
tain  a  glory  that  is  eternal,  or  even  of  very  long 
duration,  on  account  of  thofe  deluges  and  confla- 
grations of  the  earth  which  muft  neceflarily  hap- 
pen at  certain  periods."  This  opinion,  which 
was  entertained  by  the  moft  ancient  philofophers 
of  many  different  and  very  diftant  nations,  was 
probably  neither  the  refult  of  rational  inquiry  in 
thefe  nations,  nor  communicated  from  one  of 
them  to  others ;  but  defcended  to  them  all,  from 
their  conunon  anceftors  of  the  family  of  Noah  by 
tradition,  but  corrupted  and  mifunderftood  through 
length  of  time.  We  are  told  by  C«far,  that  the 
druids  had  many  difquifitions  about  the  power  of 
God ;  and,  no  doubt,  amongft  other  particulars* 
about  his  creating  power.  But  whether  they  be- 
lieved with  fome  that  matter  was  eternal,  or  with 
others  that  it  was  created ;  and  in  what  manner 
they  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  difpof^tign 
of  it  into  the  prefent  form  of  the  univerfe,  we  are 
entirely  ignorant.  We  are  only  informed,  that 
they  did  not  exprefs  their  fentiments  on  thefe  and 
the  like  heads  in  a  plain  and  natural,  but  in  a  dark, 
/igurative,  and  enigmatical  manner.  We  know 
not  what  their  opinions  were  about  thedimenfioos 
of  the  univerfe  or  of  the  earth,  but  we  have  feve- 
ral reafons  to  make  us  imagine  that  they  believed 
both  to  be  of  a  fpherical  form.  This  is*vifibly  the 
ihape  and  form  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  the 
moft  confpicuous  parts  of  the  univerfe ;  ^nd  the 
circle  was  the  ifavourile  figure  of  the  druids,  as 
appears  from  their  houfes  and  places  of  woriliip. 
The  druids  alfq  engaged  in  particular  inquiries 
into  the  natures  and  properties  of  the  dinerent 
kinds  of  fubftances.  But  all  their  difcoveries  in 
this  moft  exteniive  branch  of  natural  philofophy, 
are  entirely  loft. 

(4.)    D&UIDS9  ARITHMETIC   AND   GEOMETRV 

OF  THE.  If  we  are  certain  that  Abaris,  the  fa- 
mous Hyperborean  philofopher,  the  friend  and 
fcholar  of  Pythagoras,  was  really  a  Britiih  druid, 
as  fome  have  imagined,  we  ihould  be  able  to  pro- 
duce diredt  hiftorical  evidence  of  their  arithmeti- 
cal knowledge.  *For  lamblicus,  in  his  life  of  Py- 
thagoras, fays,  "  that  he  taught  Abaris  to  find 
out  all  truth  by  the  fcience  of  arithmetic."  It 
may  be  thought  improbable  that  the  druids  had 
made  any  conliderable  progrefs  in  arithmetic,  as 
this  may  feem  to  be  impoflible  by  the  mere  ftrength 
of  nnemory,  without  the  affiftance  of  figures  and 
of  written  rules.  But  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  afccr- 
t^in  what  may  be  done  by  memory  alone,  when 
it  has  been  long  exer;cifed  in  this  way.  We  have 
had  an  example  in  our  own  age,  of  a  perfon  who 
could  perform  fome  of  the  moft  tedious  and  dif- 
ficult opei  ations  in  arithmetic^  by  the  mere  ft^ngth 
of  his  memory.  See  Buxton,  N°  3.  The  want 
of  written  rules  could  be  no  great  difadvantage  to 
the  druids,  as  the  precepts  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  fciences,  were  couched  in  verfe,  which 
would  be  eafily  got  by  heart  and  long  remember- 
ed. But  there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  they  made 
ufe  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alpliabet  for  their 
calcuiationi.  This  iieems  to  be  intimated  by  Cse- 
Ttt»  far, 
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fnTr  who  fp^akinj:  of  the  druids  oF  Gaul :  fays, 
^*  In  almoft  all  other  publi'.-  tranfaiffions,  and  pri- 
Vate  accounte  or  computations,  they  make  ufe  of 
the  Greek  letters/*  This  as  further  confirmed  by 
what  the  fime  author  fays  of  the  Ilelvetii  j  a  peo- 
ple of  the  fame  origin,  langruagc  and  manners, 
'  with  the  Gauls  and  Bretons.  "  Tables  were  found 
in  the  /samp  «f  the  Helvetii  written  in  Greek  let- 
ters, containing  an  account  of  all  the  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  who  had  left  their  native  coun- 
try, and  alfo  feparate  accounts  of  the  boys,  old 
men,  and  women."  There  is  hiftorical  evidence 
iof  the  druids  being  alfo  well  acquainted  with  geo- 
metry, *•  When  any  difpute*  arife  ( fays  Caefar) 
about  their  inheritances,  or  any  controyerlTes  a- 
bout  their  liinitR  or  their  fields,  they  are  entirely 
referred  to  the  decifioi\  of  their  druids."  But  be- 
fid^  the  knowledge  of  menfiiration  which  this 
impli(/s,  both  Cpefar  and  Mela  plainly  intimate 
that  the  druids  were  converfant  in  the  moft  fu- 
blimc  fpeculation^  of  geometry ;  "  in  meafiirlng 
the  magnitude  of  Xht  earth,  and  even  of  the 
vor|4.'f 

(/;)  Druids,  ASTROiiOMv  of  the.  Aftrono- 
jny  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  ftudjes 
bf  the  druitls  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  •*  The  druid| 
(fays  Cscfar)  have  mai/y  difquifttions  concerning 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  motions,  in  which 
they  inftrudt  thtir  difciples."  Mela  fpeaking  of 
the  fame  philofophers,  obferves,  "  That  they  pro- 
fefs  to  have  great  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  ftars."  Some  knowledge  of 
this  fcience  indeed  was  abfolutely  necellary  for 
fixing  the  regular  returns  of  their  religious  folem- 
nities,  of  which  the  druids  had  the  fole  direction. 
Some  of  thefe  folemnities  were  monthly,  and  o- 
thers  annual  J  and  thefe  laft  were  attended  by 
perfons  from-  different  and  very  diftant  countries, 
who  were  all  to  meet  at  one  place  on  one  day ; 
and  muft  havehad  f6me  rule  to  difcover  the  an- 
nual return  of  that  day.  The  druids  computed 
their  time  by  nighty  and  not  by  days;  a  cuftom 
which  they  had  received  from  their  moft  remote 
anceftorsby  tfadition.and  in  which  they  were  con- 
firmed by  their  mfeafun\ig  their  time  very  much  by 
the  moon.  -As  the  changes  in  the'afpc^  of  that 
.  luminary  arc  moft  donfpicuous,  the  druids  regu- 
lated all  their  great  folemnities,  both  facred  and 
fcivil,  by  the  age  and  afpe(ft  of  the  moon.  They 
;iflcrobled  upon  ftated  daj's,  cither  at  the  new  or 
full  moon  J  for  they  believed  thefe  to  be  the  moft 
aufpicious-times  for  tranfafting  all  affairs  of  im- 
portance. Their'  moft  foremu  ceremony  of  cut- 
ting the  milletoe  from,  the*  oak,  (f  11.)  was  al- 
ways Dcrformed  cfn  the  fixth  day  of  the  moon. 
Nay,  they  even  regulated  their  mil jtar>' operations 
very  much  by  this  luminary,  and  avoided,  as 
much  as  portible,  to  engage  in  battle^ while  the 
moon  was' on  the  wane.  The  Druids  had,  how- 
tvtr,  that  larger  divifion  of  time  called  a  year, 
conliftlng  of  12  lunations,  or  3^4  day«,  which 
was  the  mtfi  ancient  meafure  of  the  year  in  al- 
moft  all  nations.  T4iat  this  was  for  fometime  at 
leaft  the  length  of  the  druklical  year,-  is  probable 
from  the  following  exprefiion  of  Pliny  j  "  That 
they  begun  both  their  months  and  years,  not  from 
tlie  change,  but  from  the  6th  day  of  the  moon." 
t'jt  they  had  corre^ed  their  calendar,  fo  as  to 
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make  it  fufficiently  exa<5t  for  every  purpofcof  Wf, 
before  the  Rcfeian  invafion.     Dr  ilalleyhas  de- 
monftrated  that  Ca^far  arrived  in  Britain,  in  hii 
firft  year's  expedition,  on  the  26th  day  of  Awguft: 
and  Caefar  himfelf  informs  us,  that  at  his  anrlTal 
the  harvcft'was  all  finifli^,  except  in  one  field. 
This  is  a  proof  that  the  British  hufbandmen  kcevr 
the  iQoft  proper  feafons  for  ploughing,  fowmg, 
and  reaping.    The  druids,  fays  Pliny,  ^ad  alfo 
a  period  of  3a  years,  which  they  called  an  agg^ 
but  that  author  hath  not  acquainted  us,  on  ^\hat 
principles  this  j:ycle  was  formed.  We  are  told  botb 
by  Casfar  and  Mela,  that  the  druids  ftuided  the 
ftars  as  well  ajs  the  fun  and  moon ;  and  that  tbcy 
profelTed  to  know,  and  taught  their  difciples  mar 
ny  things  concerning  the  motions  of  thefe  heaieu- 
ly  bodies.    From  thefe  teftimonieB  we  may  cod-' 
elude  that  the  druids  were  acquainted  with  the 
planets,  diftinguifticd  them  from  the  fixed  ftan, 
and  carefully  obferved  their  motions  and  revolu- 
tions.    Whether  the  difcovery  of  the  planets  wa 
their  own  or  communicated  to  them  by  otheri,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  \vere  acquainted  with 
the  precife  numlier  of  th«fe  wandering  ftar^.  Dio 
Caflius  fays,  that  the  cuftom  qf  giving  the  Mfl« 
of  one  of  the  planets  to  each  of  the  feven  days  ot 
the  week  was  an  invention  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
from  them  was  gr^^ally  communicated  to  all  the 
other  nations  of  *lir\vorld ;  and  that  in  bis  tiofi 
this  cuftoift  was  fo  firmly  eftablilhcd,  not  only  a. 
Tiiong  the  Romans,  but  among  all  the  reft  of  m^c* 
kind,  that  in  every  country  it  appeared  to  be  a  i 
native  intlitution.     The  do<5lrine  of  the  planets,  as 
well  as  this  cuftoro  of  naming  the  days  from  tb«n 
was  taught  by  Pythagoras  in  Italv  more  than  300 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era;  and  from  thence il 
could  not  be  very  lotig  before  it  reached  Gaul  and  • 
Britain.    But  though  the  druids  might  know  the  | 
number  and  obferve  the  njotion  of  the  planets,  it  ^ 
is  doubtful  whether  they  had  difcovered  thetiinei  ! 
in  whidh  they  performed  their  feveral  revolutions. 
Some  6f  thefe  ftars,  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  taU 
fuch  a  number  of  years  in  revolving,  ^hat  it  rfr 
quired  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of  patience  aod 
attention  to  difcover  the  precife  periods  of  their 
revolutions.    Were  we  certaiii  that  the  ifland  i» 
whicb  theancient3  imagined  Saturn  by  afleep,  va 
one  of  the  Britjih  ifles,  as  Plutarch  iniinjaes  il 
was,  we  might  be  inclined  to  thipk  that  the  Bri- 
t'rfh  druids  were  not  ignorant  of  the  length  of  tbe 
period*  in  which  the  planet  Saturp  performs  a  re- 
volution.   For  Plutarch  in  another  treatife,  hp»  \ 
•*  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  il]and  kept  every  ^(^ 
year  a  folemn  fcftival  in  honour  of  Saturn,  whip 
iiie  ftar  entered  into  the  (ign  of  Taurus."    Th* 
druids  of  Gaul  and  BriUii^y  as  weH  as  the  a- 
cient  philofophers  of  other  countries,  had*?*' 
neral  plan  or  fyftem  of  the  gniverfe,  and  of  the 
difpofition  and  anrangemeut  of  its  various  part>»  ; 
in  wliich  they  inftruded  their  difciples.    This  is 
intimated  Ijy  ieyeral  authors  of  the  greatdt  20- 
thority. 

(6.)  Druids  mechanical  skill  of  ths. 
There  are  ftill  many  monuments  remaining  in  Bn- 
tain  and  the  adjacent  ifles,  which  ^  rcafon  to 
think,  that  the  ancient  Britons  had  made  grcaj 
progrefs  in  this  ufeful  part  of  learning,  and  cooM 
apply  the  ^^^^^^<^Q^  «"  V^^ 
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itry  aftonifhing  efTeds.  As  thefe  monuments  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  defigned  for  rdigious  piirpoles, 
we  may  be  certain  that  they  were  ere^fted  under 
de  diredion  of  tte  druids.  Many  obelifks  or 
pillars,  of  one  rough  ufipoUihed  (lone  each,  are 
ftHltobe  feen  in  Britain  and  its  ides.  Some  of 
thefe  are  both  very  thick  and  lofty,  erefted  on  the 
iuBimits  of  barrows  and  of  mountains ;  and  fome 
of  them  (as  at  Stoohenge)  have  ponderous  blocks 
of  ftone,  raifed  aloft,  and  reding  on  the  tops  of 
dtt  upright  pillars.  We  c^n  hardly  fuppofe  that 
it  was  poifiblo  to  cut  thefe  prodigious  maifes  of 
tone  (fome  of  them  above  40  tons  in  weight) 
without  wedges,  or  to  raife  them  out  of  the  quar- 
ry without  levers.  But  it  certainly  required  ftill 
gretter  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and 
of  the  method  of  applying  them,  to  tranfport 
thofe  huge  ftones  from  the  quarry  to  the  places 
of  their  deftination  ;  to  ercd  the  perpendicular 
miliars,  and  to  eievate-the  tmpofts  to  the  tops  -of 
thefe  pillars.  If  that  prodigious  (lone  in  the  pa- 
Mi  ot  Conftantine,  in  Cornwal,  was  really  rcmo- 
|ved  by  art  from  its  original  place,  and  fixed  where 
know  (Unds,  as  Dr  Borlaa  thinks  it  was  {Antiq* 
CoTRw.  p.  174,  175.)  it  is  a  demonftration,  that 
the  druids  could  perform  the  moft  adonilhing 
fats  by  their  (kill  in  mechanics.  That  the  Bri- 
liJh  druids  were  iicquainted  with  the  principles 
and  ufe  of  the  balance,  we  htve  good  reafon  to 
bcliere,  from  fome  druidical  monuments  ftill  re- 
Bsining,  called  Lagan  ftonei^ .  or  rocking  ftones. 
Each  of  them  confifts  of  one  pro<ligiou8  block 
«r  ftonc,  refting  upon  an  upright  ttone  op  rock, 
and  fo  equally  balanced^  that  a  very  fmall  force, 
[fometimes  even  a  child,  can  move  it  up  and 
I  down,  though  hardly  any  force  is  fufficient  to 
;  ittnove  it  from  its  ilation.  Some  of  thefe  ftones 
iOayr  have  fallen  into  this  pofition  by  accident, 
[but  others  of  them  evidently  appear  to  have 
;  been  placed  in  it  by  art.  That  the  ancient 
Britons  underftood  \he  conftrudtion  and  ufe  of 
\  wheels,  the  great  number  of  their  war  chariots 
and  other  wheel  carriages  is  a  fuflSci^nt  proof ; 
*wl  tl^it  they  knew  how  to  combine  them  toge- 
ther, and  with  the  other  mechanical  powers,  fo 
a«  to  form  machines  capable  of  raifing  and  tranf- 
iwting  very  heavy  weights,  we  h^ve  good  reafon 
to  believe. 

l7-)  Druids,  medical  ?RACTicf.  of  the.    In 

Geroiany,  and  in  the  northern  nations  of  Europe, 

^he  healing  art  was  chiefly  committed  to  the  old 

women  of  every  Aate ;  but  in  Gaul  and  Britain  it 

^as  intrufted  to  the  druids,  who  were  the  phyG- 

«ans  as  well  as  the  oriefts  of  tHefe  countries.  Pliny 

wysexprefsly,  «*That  Tiberius  Cicfar  dcftroycd 

the  druids  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  the  poets  and 

Pjyficians  of  that   nation  j  and  he  might  have 

^ded  of  the  Britons.    l*he  people  of  Gaul  and 

Bntam   were    probably  induced  to  devolve  the 

^re  of  ti^^i^  health  on  the  druids,  and  to  apply 

^0  thefe  priefts  for  the  cure  of  their  difeafes,  not 

^"'y  by  the  high  efteem  they  had  of  their  wifdom 

*nd  Earning,  but  alfo  by  the  opinion  which  they 

r^*^^inPd,  that  a  very  intimate  connetlion  fub- 

^W  between  the  arts  of  healing  and  the  rites  of 

*  ^^^^  »  *"^  ^^^"^  th^  former  were  moft  etfcaual 

nen  accompanied  by  the  latter.     It  was  indeed 

Prevailing  opinion  of  all  the  aatipiis  of  antiqui- 
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ty,  that  all  internal  difeales  proceeded  from  the 
anger  of  the  gods ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  ob- 
tain relief  was  to  appeafe  them  by  facrifices.— 
That  this  was  the  pra<5tice  of  the  Gauls  and  Bri- 
tons, who,  in  fome  cafes  facrificed  one  man  as  the 
moft  eflcdtual  means  of  curing  another,  is  attcft- 
ed  by  Caefar.  This  gave  rife  alfo  to  that  great 
number  of  magical  rites  and  incantations,  with 
which  the  medical  pradice  of  the  druids,  and  of 
moft  ancient  phyficians,  was  attended.  *'  No 
body  doubts  (lays  Pliny)  that  magic  derived  its 
origin  from  medicine.  That  the  druids  made 
great  ufe  of  herbs  for  medicinal  puipofes,  wx  have 
fufficient  evidence.  They  not  only  had  a  moft 
fupcrftitious  veneration  for  the  mifletoe  of  the  oak, 
but  they  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  its 
medical  virtues,  and  efteemed  it  a  remedy  for  all 
difeafes.  *•  They  call  it  (fays  Pliny)  by  a  name 
which  fignifies  All  htal^  becaufe  they  have  an  o- 
pinion  that  it  cures  all  difeafes."  They  believed 
it  to-be  a  fpecific  againft  barrennefs;  a  fovereign 
antidote  againft  the  effe(2s  of  poifons;  excellent 
for  foftening  and  difcuiling  hard  tumours ;  good 
for  drying  up  fcrophulous  fores;  for  curing  ulcers 
and  wounds;  and  (provided  it  was  not  fuffered 
to  touch  the  earth  after  it  was  cut )  very  effica- 
cious in  the  cpilepfy.  The  felago,  a  kind  of  hedge 
hyfop  refembling  favin,  was  another  plant,  much 
admired  by  the  druids  for  its  fuppofed  medicinal 
virtues,  particularly  in  difeafes  of  the  eyes.  But 
its  efficacy,  according  to  them,  depended  much 
upon  its  being  gathered  in  the  following  manner : 
The  perfon  was  to  be  clothed  in  a  white  robe, 
to  have  his  feet  bare,  and  .wafhed  in  pure  water; 
to  offer  a  facrifice  of  bread  and  wine  before  he 
proceeded  to  cut  it ;  which  he  was  to  do  with 
bis  right  hand  covered  with  the  ikirt  of  his  gar- 
ment,  and  with  a  hook  of  fome  more  precious 
metal  than  iron.  When  it  was  cut,  it  was  to 
be  received  into,  and  kept  in  a  new  and  very 
clean  cloth.  When  gathered  exadlly  according 
to  this  whimfical  ritual,  they  affirmed  that  it  was 
not  only  an  excellent  medicine,  but  alfo  a  power- 
ful prefervative  from  misfortunes  of  all  kmds. — 
sThey  entertained  a  high  opinion  alfo  of  the  herb 
Samolus  or  marfhwort,  for  its  fanative  qualities ; 
and  gave  many  dire<ftions  for  gathering  it,  no 
lefs  fanciful  than  the  above.  The  perfon  who  wfts 
to  perform  that  office  was  to  do  it  fafting,  and 
with  his  left  hand ;  he  was  on  no  account  to  look 
be))ind  him,  nor  to  turn  his  face  from  the  herbs 
ne  was  gathering.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate 
the  extravagant  notions  they  entertained,  of  th^ 
many  virtues  of  the  vervain,  and  to  recount  the 
pdiculous  mummeries  which  they  pradifed  in  ga- 
thering and  preparing  it,  both  for  the  purpofes  of 
divination  and  phyfic.  Thefe  may  be  feen  in  Pli- 
ny's Hiji.  Nat.  1.  25.  c.  9.  from  whom  we  have 
thefe  anecdotes ;  but  who,  like  other  Greek  an4 
Roman  writers,  feema  defignedly  to  reprefent  the 
philofophers  of  Gaul  and  Britain  in  an  unfavour- 
able light.  The  herb  called  Britanmca  by  the  an- 
cients, was  probably  much  ufed  in  this  illand  for 
medical  purpofes ;  as  it  derived  its  name  from 
hence,  and  was  exported  to  Rome  and  other  parts. 
See  Britain iCA.  Though  thefe  imperfcd  hints 
are  ail  that  we  can  now  collect  of  the  botany  of 
Ihw*  Dritiiii  druids,  yet  wc  have  fome  reafon  tp 
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Ifcink  that  they  were  not  contemptible  botanifts. 
Their  circumftanccs  were  peculiarly  favourable 
for  the  acquifition  of  this  kiqd  of  knowledge.  For 
as  they  fpent  moft  of  their  time  in  the  recefies  of 
mountains,  groves,  and  woods,  the  fpontaneous 
\aegetable  productions  conftantly  prefented  them- 
felves  to  their  view,  and  doubtlefs  attraded  their 
attention.  ^ 

(8.)  Druids,  miraculous  eggs  of  the. 
The  opirrions  which,  it  is  faid,  the  druida  of  Gaul 
and  Britain  entertained  of  their  anguinum,  or  fer- 
pent'fl  eg^f  both  as  a  charm  and  as  a  medicine, 
are  highly  extravagant^  (See  Anguinum,  and 
Plau  XlLJitr,  It.  N**  1—3.)  This  extraordinary 
egg  was  formed,  they  pretended,  by  a  great 'num- 
ber of  ferpents  interwoven  and  twined  together. 
When  formed,  it  was  raifed  up  in  the  air  by  the 
hiiBng  of  thefe  ferpents,  and  was  to  be  catch^ 
in  a  clean  white  cloth,  before  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  perfon  who  catched  it  was  obliged  to  mount 
a  fwift  horfe,  and  to  ride  away  at  fall  fpeed  to 
efcape  from  the  ferpents,  who  putfued  him  with 
great  rage,  until  they  were  flopped  by  fome  river. 
The  way  of  trying  the  genuinenefs  of  this  e^^  was 
no  lefs  extraordinary.  It  was  to  be  enchafed  in 
gold,  and  thro^vn  into  a  river,  and  if  it  was  ge- 
nuine it  wou4d  fwim  again  ft  the  ftream.  "  I  have 
feen  (fays  Pliny)  that  egg;  it  is  about  the  bignds 
t)f  a  moderate  apple,  its  fhell  is  a  cartilaginous 
incruftation,  full  of  little  cavities,  fuch  as  are  on 
the  legs  of  the  polypus;  it  is  the  infignia,  or  l?adge 
of  diftindion  of  the  druids.*'  This  egg  was  laid 
to  render  thofe  who  canied  it  about  with  them 
fuperior  to  their  adverfaries  in  all  difputes,  and  to 
procure  them  the  favour  and  friendlhip  cj  great 
men.  Some  fuppole  that  this  whole  a|tair  of  the 
ferpent's  c^q  was  a  mere  fraud,  contrived  by  the 
druids,  to  excite  the  admiration  and  pick  the 
pockets  of  the  credulous,  who  purchall-d  thcfe 
wonder-working  eggs  from  them  at  a  high  price. 
Others  imagine  that*  it  was  dnly  an  emblematicaF 
reprefentation  of  the  do<ftrine  of  the  ci-eation  of 
the  world.  The  ferpents,  fay  they,  reprefent 
the  Diyine  Wifdom  forming  the  univerfe,  and  the 
ejrg  is  the  emblem  of  the  world  formed  by  that 
Wifdom.  And  the  virtue  afcribed  to  it,  of  giving 
thofe  who  pofleflcd  it  a  fuporiority  over  others, 
and  endearing  them  to  great  men,  was  intended 
t©  reprefeut  the  natural  effects  of  learning  and  phi- 
lofophy. 

(9.)  Drui3C>s,  political  power  of  the.  We 
learn  from  Cxfar,  that  the  druids  were  the  judges 
and  arbiters  of  all  differences  and  difputfs,  both 
public  and  priyate;  they  took  cognizance  of  mur- 
ders, inheritances,  boundaries,  and  limits;  and 
decreed  rewards  and  puniflifncnls.  Such  as  difo- 
beyed  their  dccifious  they  excommunicatccj,  which 
was  their  principal  punifhment;  the  criminal  be- 
ing liercby  excluded  from  all  public  afitmblies, 
gnd  avoided  by  all  the  world  ;  fo  tl\<tt  nobody 
durft  fpedk  to  him  for  fear  of  being  polluted.  Stra- 
jbo  obferves,  they  had  fometiraes  authority  enough 
to  ftop  armies  upon  the  point  of  engaging,  and 
accommodate  their  differences.     Sec  §12, 

(10.)  Druids,  prktences  of  the,  to  ma- 
gic. If  the  Britifh  druids  made  no  contemptible 
proficiency  in  fevcral  parts  of  real  and  uftful  learn- 
ing ;  it  cannot  b^i  dcni<;d  that  they'were  alfo  great 
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pretenders  to  fuperior  knowledge  in  certain  vaia 
tallacious  fciencef,  by  which  they  excited  the  ad- 
miration, and  took  advantage  of  the  ignorance 
and  credulity  of  mankind.      Thefe  were  magic 
and  divination^  by  which  they  pretended  to  work 
miracles,  and  exhibit  aftonllhing  appearances  n^ 
nature ;  to  penetrate  into  the  counfels  of  heavn ; 
to  foretel  future  events,  and  to  difcover  the  fuc* 
cefs  or  mifcarriage  of  public  or  private  undeita* 
kings.    Their  countrymen  not  only  believed  tlut 
the  druids  were  poO'eifed  of  thefe  powers,  bat 
they  were  celebrated  on  this  account  by  the  phikv 
fophers  of  Greece  apd  Rome.    ♦*  In  Britain  {ixjf 
Pliny)  the  magic  arts  are  cultivated  with  fuch  a&Q»> 
nilhing  fuccels,  that  the  Britons  feena  to  be  capablcj 
of  inftru<fting  even  the  Periians  themfeWes  io  tbde 
arts.    They  pretend  to  difcover  the  detigosofid 
purpofes  of  the  gods.    The  Eubates  or  Vatet  m 
particular  inveftigate  and  difplay  the  moft  fublimt 
fecrets  of  nature ;  and  by  aufpices  and  facrifice^ 
they  foretel  future  events."     They  were  fo  fh 
mous  for  the  fuppofed  veracity  of  their  prediAioB% 
that  they  were  not  only  confuited  on  ail  import^ 
ant  occafions,  by  their  own  princes  and  great  iae8|; 
but  even  fometimes  by  the  Roman  emperon 
Their  knowledge  of  natural  philofophy  and  m^ 
chanics  enabled  them  to  exhibit  fuch  appearaocn^ 
or  to  make  the  world  believe  that  they  did  exlu» 
bit  them,  as  were  fufficient  to  gain  them  the  do- 
radter  of  great  nugicians.    Nothing  is  more  eafy 
than  to  acquire  this  charadber  in  a  dark  age,  aod 
among  an  unenlightened  people.    When  the  miodi 
of  men  arc  haunted  with  dreams  of  charms  aad 
enchantments,  they  are  apt  to  fancy  that  the  mot 
common  occurrences  in  nature  are  the  effede  of 
magical  arts.    Plutarch,  in  his  Treati/e  oftb»(jh 
fotion  of  Oracles^  records  an  in  fiance  of  this  ifl 
one  •*  Demetrius,  who  was  fent  by  the  «npcror 
(perhaps  Claudius)  to  difcover  the  iflands  aojoia- 
ing  to  Britain.     Having  arrived  in  one  oi  (bfOH 
(probably  one  of  the  ^budse)  which  was  inhabit- 
ed by  a  few  Britons,  who  were  efteemed/icnrf 
by  their  countrymen,  immediately  after  his  ani 
val,  the  air  grew  black  and  troubled,  and  ilrange 
apparitions  wrt"e  feen  ;  the  winds  rofe  to  a  ton-.  ] 
pelt,  and  fiery  fpouts  and  whirlwinds  appeared 
dancing  towards  the  earth.**    This  was  prohaWf 
no  more  than  a  ftorm  of  wind,  accompanied  with  ; 
rain  and  lightning ;  a  thing  neither  unnatural  nor  ^ 
uncommon  :  but  Demetrius  and  his  companioos  ; 
having  heard  that  the  Britifh  druids,  by  whoa  ; 
this  ifle  was  chiefly  inhabited,  were  great  magi*  : 
cians,  they  imagined  it  was  raifed  by  them;  aad 
fancied  they  faw  many  ftrangc  and  unnatural  figW«« 
The  druids  did  not  undeceive  them,  but  increalird 
their  liiperftitious  terrors,  by  telling  them  it  w*' 
occaficncd  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  genii  of  their 
ifle  ;  which  made  Demetrius  and  his  crew  aban- 
don this  enchanted  ifle,  with  a  refolution  nevff 
to  return.     Stonehenge,  and  feveral  other  worts 
of  the  druids,  were  believed  to  have  been  cxecu-  i 
ted  ly  the  art  of  magic,  for  many  agei  after  the  1 
deftruaion  of  their  whole  order.     The  flatoraJ 
^nd  acquired  fagacity  of  the  draids,  with  llHar 
long  experience  in  public  affairs,  enabled  then  to 
form  very  probable  conjcAures  about  tlie  evenli 
of  cntcrprizcs.    Thefe  conjeftures  they  pronoun- 
ced as  oracl^p^^^^^^^ei^h^^^  coflfulled  ;J»d 
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hey  pretended  to  derive  them  From  mfpedting  the 
ntraiU  of  victims,  obferving  the  "flight  of  certain 
irds,  and  other  mummeries.  By  Tuch  arts,  they  ' 
btained  and  preferved  the  reputation  of  prophe- 
ic  forefight,  among  an  ignorant  and  cmluloas 
eople.  But  thefe  preteufions,  which  contribu- 
id  (o  much  to  the  advancement  of  their  fame  and 
)rtUQe  in  their  own  time$y  have  brought  heavy 
•proaches  upon  their  memory,  and  have  made 
ime  learned  modems  fay,  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
onged  out  of  the  catalogue  of  philofophers,  and 
fteemed  no  better  than  mere  jugglers.  This  cen- 
tre is  too  fevere,  and  might  have  been  pronoun- 
id  with  equal  juflice  upon  all  the  ancient  philo- 
iphers  of  Egypt,  AflTyria,  Perfia,  Greece,  and 
(Oine ;  who  pretended  to  magic  and  divination, 
I  well  as  our  druids.  "  I  know  of  no,  nation  in 
le  world  (fays  Cicero)  either  fo  polite  and  leam- 
i,  or  fo  favage  and  barbarous,  as  not  to  believe 
lat  future  .events  aje  prefignified  to  us,  and  may 
f  fome  men  be  discovered  and  foretold.'*  The 
oly  concluHon,  therefore,  that  can  be  fairly 
pawn,  from  the  fuccefsful  pretenfions  of  the  Bri- 
fli  druids  to  thefe  ails,  is  this — That  they  had 
Kire  knowledge  than  their  countrymen  and  co« 
Mnporaries ;  but  had  not  as  much  virtue  as  to 
Aft  the  temptation  of  impofing  upon  their  igno- 
locei  for  their  own  advantage. 
(ii.)  Druids,  religious  rites  op  the. 
aey  worihipped  the  Supreme  Being  under  the 
une  of  £sus,  or  Hesus,  and  the  fymbol  of  the 
ik ;  and  had  no  other  temple  than  a  wood  or 
grove,  where  all  their  religious  rites  were  per- 
tfined.  Nor  was  any  per  fun  admitted  to  enter 
lat  facred  recefs,  unlefs  he  carried  with  him  a 
lain,  in  token  of  his  ablblute  dependence  on  the 
leity.  Indeed,  their  whole  religion  originally 
iDfifted  in  acknowledging,  that  the  Supreme  Be- 
Igf  who  made  his  abode  in  thefe  facred  groves, 
iverned  the  univerfe;  and  that  every  creature 
ight  to  obey  his  laws,  and  pay  him  divine  ho- 
age.  They  conlidered  the  oak  as  the  emblem, 
'rather  the  peculiar  refidence,  of  the  Almightv  ; 
id  accordingly  chaplets  of  it  were  worn  both  ty 
le  druids  and  peopie>  in  their  religious  cererno- 
e«;  the  aKars  w^Te  ftre'wed  with  its  leaves  and 
icircled  with  its  branches.  The  fruit  of  it,  efpe* 
ally  the  miHctoe,  was  thought  to  contain  a  di- 
ftc  virtue,  and  to  be  the  peculiar  gift  of  heaven, 
was  therefore  fought  for  on  the  fixth  day  of  the 
oon  with  the  greateft  eameftnefs  and  anxiety  ; 
id  when  found  was  hafled  with  fuch  raptures  of 
y>  as  aim  oft  exceeds  imagination  to  conceive. 
s  foon  as  the  druids  were  informed  of  this  for- 
mate difcovery,  they  prepared  every  thing  ready 
•r  the  facrifice  under  the  oak,  to  which  they 
ftenedtwo  white  bulls  by  the  honis;  then  the 
ch-druid,  attended  by  a  prodigious  number  of 
K)ple,  afcended  the  tree,  drefled  in  white  ;  and 
ith  a  confecrated  golden  knife,  or  pruning  hook, 
"opped  the  mifletoe,  which  he  received  in  his  fa- 
im  or  robe,  amidft  the  rapturous  exclamations 
hhe  people.  Having  fecured  this  facred  plant, 
;  defcended  the  tree  j  the  bulls  were  facrificed  ; 
id  the  Deity  invoked  to  blefs  his  own  gift,  and 
nder  it  efficacious  in  thofe  diftempers  in  which  it 
lould  be  adminiftercd.  The  confecrated  groves, 
I  which  they  performed  their  religious  rites  were 
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fenced  round  with  ftones,  to  prevent  any  perfon'v 
entering  between  the  trees,  except  through  the 
paflages  left '  open  for  that  pUrpofe ;  and  which 
were  guarded  by  fome  inferior  druids,  to  prevent 
any  ilranger  from  intruding  into  their  myileriea. 
Thefe  groves  were  of  different  forms :  fome  quite 
circular,  others  oblong,  and  more  or  lefs  capaci«* 
ous,  as  the  votaries  in  th^  didrids  to  which  they 
belonged  were  more  or  lefs  numerous.  The  area 
in  the  centre  of  the  grove  was  encompafTed  with 
feveral  rows  of  large  oaks  fet  very  clofe  together. 
Within  this  large  circle  were  feveral  fmalWr  ones 
furrounded  with  large  ftones  ;  and  near  the  centre 
of  thefe  fjfnaller  circles,  were  (tones  of  a  prodigi- 
ous fize  and  convenient  height,  on  which  the  vic- 
tims were  (lain  and  offered.  Each  of  thefe  being 
a  kind  of  altar,  was  furrounded  with  another  row 
of  ftones,  the  ufe  of  which  cannot  now  be  known, 
unlefs  they  were  intended  as  cin<Sures  to  keep  the 
people  at  a  convenient  diilance  from  the  oflicia- 
ting  priefl.  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Claudius, 
affures  us  the  druids  iacrificed  men ;  and  Mercu* 
ry  is  faid  to  be  the  god  to  whom  they  offered  thefe 
vidims.  Diodorus  Siculus,  (lib.  vi.)  obferves  it 
was  only  upon  extraordinary  occadons  they  made 
fuch  offerings ;  as,  to  confult  what  meafures  to 
take,  to  learn  what  (hoald  befal  them.  Sec,  by 
the  fall  of  the  vidim,  the  tearing  of  his  members, 
and  the  manner  of  his  blood  gufhing  out.  Au- 
guftus  condemned  the  cultom,  and  Tiberius  and 
Claudius  puaiihed  and  aboliihed  it. 

(i}.)  Druips,  rhetorical  powers  of  the. 
Rhetoric  was  diligently  fludied  and  tauiiht  by  the 
druids  of  Gaul  and  Britain  ;  who  to  the  chann« 
of  their  eloquence  were  indebted  for  much  of  the 
admiration  and  authority  which  they  enjoyed.— 
They  had  many  opportunities  to  di^lay  their  e- 
loquence,  when  they  were  teiching  their  pilpiU 
in  their  fchool,  when  they  difcourfed  in  public 
to  the  people  on  religious  and  moral  fubjeds, 
when  they  pleaded  caufes  in  the  courts  of  juftice, 
and  when  they  harangued  in  the  great  councils 
of  the  nation,  and  at  the  heads  of  armies  ready 
to  engage  in  battle :  fometimes  Vith  a  view  to  in- 
i!aroe  their  courage,  and  at  other  times  with  a  de- 
fign  to  allay  their  fury,  and  difpofe  them  to  make 
peace.  Though  this  lafl  was  certainly  a  very  dif- 
ficult tafk  among  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  yet 
fuch  was  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  the  dru- 
ids that  they  frequently  fuccecded  in  it.  Diodo. 
rus  Siculus  telltf  us  that  **  they  fometimes  ftej^  in 
between  two  hoftile  armies,  ftanding  with  their 
fwords  drawn  and  their  fpears  extended,  ready  to 
engage;  and  by  their  eloquence,  as  by  an  irrefifl- 
ible  enchantment,  prevented  the  clfufion  of  bloot V 
and  prevailed  upon  them  to  fheatli  their  fwords." 
The  Britifh  kings  and  chieftains,  who  were  edu- 
cated by  the  druids,  were  femous  for  their  elo- 
quence. Thi«  is  evident  from  the  many  noble 
fpeeches,  which  are  afcribed  to  them  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.  For  though  thefe  fpeeches 
may  not.  be  wholly  genuine,  yet  they  aie  a  proof 
that  thefe  princes  were  accuflomed  to  make  hnr- 
rangues  on  fuch  occafions.  This  we  are  ezprefsly 
told  by  Tacitus.  "  The  Britifh  chieftains,  before 
a  battle,  fly  from  rank  to  rank,  and  addrefs  their 
men  with  animating  fpeeches,  tending  to  inflame 
their  courage,   increafe  their   hone^rand  difpel 
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Aeir  fears.'*  Thefe  harangues  were  called,  in  the 
ancient  language  of  Britain,  Brofniebly  Kah,  which 
is  liter^illy  tranfiated  by  Tacitus  Incitnmenta  Bellij 
incentives  to  war.  The  genuine  pofterity  of  the 
ancient  Britons  long  retained  their  tafte  fof  e- 
loquence,  and  their  high  efteem  for  thofe  who  ex- 
celled in  that  art.  **  Orators  tfays  Mr  Martin) 
were  in  high  efteem,  both  in  tliefe  iflands  (the  iE- 
bndacj  and  the  continent,  until  within  thefe  25 
•years.  They  fat  always  among  the  nobles  or 
chiefs  of  families  in  the  ftreah  or  circle.  Their 
houfcs  and  little  villsges  were  fandtuaries,  as  well 
as  churches,  and  they  took  place  before  doctors 
of  phyfic.  The  orators,  after  the  Druids  were 
rtctin^5t,  were  brought  in  to  preferve  the  genealo- 
gy of  families,  and  to  repeat  the  fame  at  every  fiic- 
ceffion  of  a  chief ;  and  upon  the  occafion  of  mar- 
riages and  births,  they  made  epithalamiums  and 
panegyrics,  which  the  poet  Or  bard  pronounced. 
The  orators,  by  the  force  of  their  eloquence,  had 
a  powerful  afcendant  over  the  greateft  men  in 
their  time.  For  if  any  orator  did  but  a(k  the  ha- 
bit, or  arms,  horfe,  belonging  to  the  greafeft  man  in 
thefe  iflands,  it  was  readily  granted  him ;  fome- 
time%  for  fear  of  being  exclaimed  again  ft  by  a  fa- 
tire,  which  in  thofe  days  was  reckoned  a  great  dif- 
honour."- 

(i.)*DRlTM.  n.f.  [tromme,  Danifh;  drommfy 
Krfe.]  I.  An  inftfument  of  military  mufick,  con- 
fifting  of  vellum  ftraineti  over  a  broad  hoop  on 
each  iide,  and  beaten  with  ftick%. — Let's  march 
without  the  noife  of  threatening  drums,  Sbak, — In 
//r/iwi  the  clofenefs  round  about,  that  prcferveth 
the  fou-rid  from  difperfing,  maketh  the  noife  come 
forth  at  the  drum  hole,  far  more  loud  and  ftrong 
tharf  if  you  (hould  ftrikeupon  the  like  flcin  extend- 
ed in  the  open  air.  Bacon,  a.  The  tympanum  of 
the  ear,  or  the  membrane  which  preferves  the  vi- 
brat! on  of  the' air. 

(1.)  T/je  DauM  is  faid  by  Le  Clerc  to  have  been 
an  oriental  invention,  a'^.J  to  have  been  broucrht 
by  the  Arabians,  or  p^rhap*;  rather  the  Moors  in- 
to Spain.  Drurps,  {i  t,  ^?f,  i.)  are  fometimes 
made  of  brafs,  but  moft  commorily  of  wood. 

(3.)  Drum,  or  Drummer.     Sec  Drummer. 

^ioDf^uM,  in  geography,  [Ga^/,  i.  ?.  ahiil,!  a 
town  of  Ireland,  in  Mjnaghan,  Ulftcr,  beftween 
two  lakes. 

(5.")  Drum,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle 
of  Leitzmeritz,  3  miles  S.  of  Leypa. 

(6.^  Drum,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Water t\>rd,  3  miles  SW.  of  Dungnrvan. 

(7.)  Drum  of  the  Ear,  {(}  i.  d^f^ik,)  Sec  A- 
K ATOMY,  Inde^^  under  Tympanum. 

♦  To  Drum.  v,n.  i.  To  beat  a  drum;  to 
beat  a  tune  on  a  drum.  a.  To  beat  with  apulfa- 
tory  motion.— 

Now,  heart, 

Set  ope  thy  fluices,  fend  the  vigorous  blood 

Throujrh  every  av'^ive  limb  for  my  relief; 

Then  fake  thy  reft  within  the  quiet  cell ; 

For  thou  fhalt  drum  no  more.  Dryden, 

DKUMADOON,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  An- 
trim,  ITifter. 

DRUMASHT.     See  As  hi. 

DRUMASNAVE,  in  Leitrim',  7a  miles  from 
Dublin, 

DRU  MBAN£>  a  town  in  Dowb,  Ulfter. 
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DRUMftLADE,  or  \  [Gael.  i.  t,  bills  covew 
DRUMBLAIT,  >  with  com,]  a  parifli  i 
Scotland^  in  Aberdecnih  ire,  about  5^  miles  te 
from  N.  to  S.  4r  broad,  and  18  in  circumfereiie 
The  Surface  confifts  of  hills  and  valleys.  S08 
of  the  hills  are  covered  with  firs,  but  moft  of  the 
are  arable.  The  foil  of  both  is  fertile,  and  the  a 
is  healthy.  Peafe.  barley,  and  oats,  are  thecU 
produce.  Lime-ftone,  frec-ftone,  and  moor-ft«i 
abound.  The  population,  in  1 790,  was  only  ^ 
having  decreafed  239  fince  1755.  Dnimblade  li 
a  fair,  ad  Tuef.  in  Jan.  O.  8. 

*  r^  DRUMBLE.  1;.  m  To  drone;  to  I 
fluggifh.  Hnnmer, — Take  up  fhcfe  cloaths  ba 
quickly:  where's  the  cowlftaflf?  Look,  how  70 
dntmbiei  carry  them  to  the  landrefs  in  DaUk 
mead.  Shak, 

DRUMBOR,  a  hill  of  Ireland,  in  Down. 

DRUMBOTE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Monaglil 
10  miles  W»  of  Dundalk.  Lon.  6.  45:  W.  li 
54.  5.  N.  I 

DRUMCALLAGHER,  a  town  in  Cork. 

DRUMCANNON,  a  village  in  Waterforf. 

(r.)  DRUMCONDRA,  a  town  in  Cavan,  Ulte 

(a.^DRUMCONDRA,  a  miles  NE.  of  Dublin.  * 

DRUMCONG,  a  village  in  Galwav. 

DRUMCULLACHER,  in  Liberie,' Munfter. 

DRUMDEER,  a  town  in  Cork  neat  Downiki 
t^hich  has  a  quarry  of  red  and  grey  marble. 

*  DRUMFISII.  V,  n.  The  name  of  a  fiih.* 
The  bnder  jaw  of  the  drumfijb  from  Virpmii 
H'bodtiv/Jrd, 

^DRtJMGLASS,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  tbecom 
ty  of  Tyrone,  near  Dungannon. 

DRUMGOOLAN,  a  village  in  Down,  Ulfter. 

DRUMIRORK,  a  town  in  Kerry,  Munfter. 

DRtWVIKILBO,  an  elegant  feat  in  Pcrthftiftii 
in  the  diftridt  of  Strathmore,  and  parifli  of  Meiffcj 
belonging  to  Sir  W.  Naime,  Bart. 

DRUMLAGHDED,  hill,  in  Doftegal,  IrriiiA 

DRUMLANRlC.a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Dnffl- 
fries-lhire,  and  jn  the  diftrid  of  Nithfdale,  K^ 
markable  for  a  wood  of  oak,  6  miles  long ;  ao4 
for  an  original  breed  of  ancient  Scotch  wild  oxflV 
fti:l  prefervcd  in  the  D.  of  Queenfberr)''s  paAfc 
See  Bos,  §  IV,  xi.  N**  5.  Tke  town  is  fealed  oft 
the  Nith,  13  miles  N.  of  Dumfries.  Lou.  3-  i'« 
\V.  Lat.  C5.2r  N. 

DRUMLISH,  a  town  in  Longford,  IrelaiKl 

DRTTMLOCH,  in  Down,  near  Dropiore. 

*  DRUMMAjdR.  »./  [drum  and  major.]  Tke 
chief  drummer  of  a  regiment. — 

Such  company  may  chance  tojfpoil  the  fwwr- 
ing; 
And  the  drummajor*s  oaths,  of  bulk  unruly» 
May  dwindle  to  a  feeble.  Ci^veloKl 

*  DRUMMAKER.  «.  f.  \drum  and  maker]  He 
who  deals  in  drums. — Th^ drummoMfrVLksiii^ 
the  cabinet  maker.  Mortimer, 

(t.)  DRUMMELZIER,  a  parifh  of  Scotland, 
in  Twee«Jdalf,  la  miles  long,  and  3  broad ;  mc  f  j 
varied  with  hills  and  plains,  rocks,*-  and  rirulrtf  *, 
and  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  Tbear 
is  healthy,  and  the  foil  light,  but  fcrtilf.  The 
population,  in  1790,  was  370,  and  had  dccrc««» 
^Si  fince  1755.  I 

(2.)Drummel2xer,  a  village  in  the  above  ^• 
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tiShf  {y^  1.)  ftated  on  the  rivuleti  Pow-Oul,  and 
ooaUiniDg  about  90  inhabitants. 

(i.)  •  DRUMMBR.  0.  /.  [from  dmm.)  He 
mboK  office  it  is  to  beat  the  drum.— 

Here  rows  of  dntmmgrs  ftand  in  martial  file^ 

And  with  theit  veUupi  thunder  (bake  the  pile. 

Cay. 

(s.)  DauMMKRf  or  Drum,  he  that  beats  the 
drum ;  of  whom  each  company  of  foot  has  one« 
lod  fom^imes  two.  Every  regiment  has  a  diimi* 
majory  who  has  the  command  over  the  other 
drums.  Tbey  are  diftinguiihed  from  t^e  foldierl 
b/  dodM  of  a  different  falhion :  their  poft,  when 
a  battalion  is  drawn  up»  is  on  the  flanks,  and  on 
flurcb  it  is  betwixt  th^  divifions. 

(i.)DRUMMOND,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Rois,  and  parilh  of  Kilteam,  leated  oii 
tte  river  Skiack*  between  Dingwall  and  Norar 
ho.  It  has  foirs  in  June  and  Dec.  Adjacent  to 
Hf  there  are  a  diftilleryi  and  a  bleachfield ;  9^ 
viiicbt  in  1790,  were  bleached  i%a%  pieces. 

U.)Drummond9  or  Accomae^  a  village  of  the 
Onited  States,  in  Vininia,  with  a  court  houfe, 
on  the  poil  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Norfolk,  to 
toiks  from  Belhaven,  and  194  from  Philadelphia. 

(j.)Drummond,  George,  £(q.  a  {Public  fptrit* 
cd  magiftrate  of  Edinburgh, '  who  was  6  times 
clrdted  Lord  Provoft  of  that  mettopolis,  and  fugt 
gefted  the  firft  outlines  of  the  numerous  impf  ove- 
ments,  which  have  fince  been  executed  in  it. 
He  was  bom  in.  t^S;,  at  Nevt'ton  Houfe,  in  the 
parifli  of  Blair  Cowrie,  in  Perth-lhire,  afrtd  entered 
curly  into  public  life.  From  his  18th  to  his  Soth 
{rear,  he  was  engaged  in  buHuefs ;  and  in  the  va* 
rious  fpheres  in  which  he  .a<5ted«  perhaps  no  man 
could  have  acquired  more  honour  tt>  himfelf,  or 
procured  greater  advantage  to  his  coui-.try.  His  cx- 
peitneis  in  calculation,  brought  him  ^rft  intopublic 
lotice,  and  occaiioned  his  being  called  to  aifift  the 
:ommi£tee,  which,  on  Q.  Ahtfe's  acceffion,  was 
ippointed  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  to  fettle 
the  publi<2  accoropts  of  the  kingdom  \  and  by  his 
iiligence  ancf  (killi  while  acconiiptant  general  of 
rxcife,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1707,  he 
fftabliihed  that  accurate  form  and  method,  which 
lasever  fince  diltinguifhed  the  tran&^ions  of  that 
>ranch  of  the  revenue.  During  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous times,  he  maintained  tvith  firmnefs  the  in-^ 
erefts  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  His  plans,  his 
Dunfels^  and  His  information,  rendered  him  ufe- 
ui  to  government.  He  gave  the  firft  intelligence 
othe  miniftry  of  the  arrival  <j^  the  tarl  of  Man- ; 
ffifted  9t  the"  batfle  of  Dttm*bhni,f  wheftf  h*  com- 
iianded  a  cofnpany  ixf  a  regiment  of  volufnte^s, 
nd  dHpatched  to  the  magiftratts,  the  earlfeft  no^ 
ice  of  the  D.  of  Axigyll's  vidory.  He  dated  his 
rtter  ^from  the  fit  Id  en  borfe-batkP  He  kept  up 
n  interefting  correibondence  on  Scotch  affairs, 
rith  the  celebrated  Mr  Addifon,  while  he  was  fe- 
retary  of  ftatc.  His  fervrces  were'  not  forgotteA 
f  govemmenfi '  In  ^715,  he  was  appointed  a 
ommiflftoner  of  e«clfe.  In  17171  he  viras  ^Wefi 
A>embef  of  the  t*#ri  conncil  of  Edinburgh,  and 
aving  difcKargied  the  Ynteitnedt«rte:officeis>orthe 
lagiftracy  with  uncommon  applaufe,  he  was 
le^ed  Lord  Proroft,  in  I7a3.  During  hisadmi- 
iftfation  on  that  and  fubfcquent  occafions,  The 
terted  a  degree  of  aiftivltv  and  public  fpirit  aa- 
Vol.  VII.  Part  II.      ' 
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known  to  nis  predecefFors.  In  1745,  te  eleftfA 
himfelf  as  much  as  he  had  done  in  1715.  Hd 
raiied  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  having  at^f 
tempted,  without  fuccefs,  to  keep  the  rebels  ou< 
of  the  city,  he  joined  Sir  John  Cope  at  Dunbar| 
and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Prefton^  tio  fchemtf 
for  the  advantage  of  his  country  was  propofed^ 
which  he  was  Dot  anxious  to  promote.  To  ad« 
▼aifce  the  interefts  of  learning,  in  pa^ieuUr,  htf 
applied  the  moft  indefatigable  attention.  It  wai 
chiefly  by  his  exertions,  that  the  univerfity  of  £«< 
dinburgh  was  enriched  with  fevera)  hew  proiH'<« 
fions )  particularly  thofe  of  chemifbry,  the  theory 
and  pradice  of  phyfic^  tAidwifery,  rhetoric,  and 
the  belles  lettres :  And  to  his  care  in  having  \% 
filled  with  profeifors  of  diftinguiihed  ^inencd 
and  abilities,  it  is  indebted  for  the  high  charade/ 
it  now  bears  all  over  Europe  and  the  W.  Indiesi 
Of  the  fchem^S  ^hich  he  planned  and  executed 
for  the  honour  atid  advantage  of  the  city,  the  Roy* 
al  Infirmary,  (not  to  add  the  Royal  Exchange)  is 
alone  fufficient  to  enfdre  his  fame.  It  o^ed  ittf 
exiftence  entirely  to  his  enterprifing  fpirit,  and  hd 
took  Care^  that  the  moft  (alutar^  rules  ihould  be! 
framed  for  its  management.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  « 
on  the  4th  Dec.  1 766,  aged  7$,  and  iVas  interred 
in  the  Canohgate  church- yard,  wherf  an'  elegant 
monument  is  ereded  to  his  memory.  It  ethibittf 
no  fmall  inftance  of  public  ingratitude^  that  apion^ 
the  nuAieroud  elegant  new  ftfeets  and  fquaresi 
^ith  which  the  New  Town  and  extchded  royalty 
of  Edinburgh  abound,  not  one  (hould  have  been 
as  yet  named  after  the  firft  p^ojedor  of  alt  theCd 
improvements/— the  only  Drummond  Street  in  E-« 
dinburgh,  that  we  have  nearfl  of,  having  b^cn  na^ 
med,  not  after  this  pubKc  fpirited  magiftrate,  but 
after  an  eminent  Scots  Epifcopal  €lergymaA.  And 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  .ftreet  runs  z\tt%  th<f 
back  of  the  ROyAl  Infirmary. 

(4.)  Drummohii,  Willfam,  the  fbn  of  Sh-  Joliri 
l)rummocd,  of  Hathomden,  knight  of  the  black 
rod  to  king  James  VI.  was  born  in  Scotland  iri 
1585.^.  Hid  family  became  f^rft  diftmgnifhed  irt 
i39o,*by  th^  marrJage  of  Robert  III.  with  Anna- 
bel Drummond,daughtef  of  Sir  John  Drammond, 
and  filler  to  William  Drtimmond  of  Carnocktheif'' 
anceftor ;  as  appear^  by  the  patent  of  that  king 
and  James  I.  the  one  catling  him  ".  Our  brother," 
the  other  "  our  unde.**  DrUmmond  was  educa- 
ted at  Edinburgh,  where  be  took  the  degree  of 
A.  M^  In  1666,  he  was  fcnt  by  his  father  to  ftudy 
civil.l^ie"  at  Botfrges  in  France;  but  hating  f\0 
talie  for  (ne  law,"  ne  returned  to  his  aj:reea6le  feat 
at'  IlatWmden  ;  v^hete  he  a'^ptied  himfelf  with 
great  a(rid6!ty  to  chrffieal  leafnlnfe  a"n<f  pOffHr,  ani 
obliged  the  world  with  feveral  fine  produelionp/ 
Hefe  he  wrote  bis  Cfpreji  GfoK^e^  a  piec?e  of  ex- 
cellent prole,  af^er  a  dangerouA  fit  of  ficknefs  j 
and  about  tlie  fame  time,  Ftonvefs  cftiorti  in  ^rfe. 
But  an  accident  befcl  him,  which  oblrged  him  ta 
quit  his  retirement  J  acfcj  that  was  the  dy»ath,of 
an  amiable  lady  to  wflom  he  was  jtft  goin|[  to  he 
martie^^  This  afltaed  hjth  ,fo  deeply,  that  htf 
vent  to  Paris  and  RoiWe,  fctt^ifen  which  two  placet 
he  refided  %  years.-  He  travelled  thr6ngh  France^ 
Germany,  and  Italy. j  whereby  vlfited  univerfitfesj 
converfcd  with  learned  rn^h  \  atd  made  a  choice 
cfHtf^ics  cf  the  aJicient  Gittt^  and  of  the  mo- 
Vua  4ens  . 
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dern  Spanfxfh,  French,  and  Italian  books. ,  He  then 
returned  to  bis  native  country;  and  fometime 
thereafter  niarried  Margaret  Iwogan,  a  grand  daughn 
ter  to  Sir  Robert  Logan.-    Upon  the  appearance 
of  a  civil  war,  he  relireid  again ;  and  in  this  retire- 
Inent  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  hiftory  of  the 
Five  James's,  fuccefiively  kings  of  Scot  land,  whiclv^ 
vias  not  publiihed  till  after  his  death.   Having  been 
grafted  as  it  were  on  the  royal  family  of  Scotland, 
he  was  (leadily  attached  to  Charles  1.  ;  but  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  armed  for  him.    As  he 
had  always  been  a  laborions  (ludent,  and  l\ad  ap» 
plied  himfelf  to  hiftory  and  politics,  as  well  as  to 
cjaflTical  learning,  his  ferviccs  were  better  rendered 
by  occafional  publications,,  in  wlxich  he  fevcral 
times  diftinguiihed   himfelf.    In   a  piece  called 
Irene,  he  harangues  the  king,  nobtli(y,  and  c)ergy» 
about  their  mutual  miftakes,  rears,  and  jealgufieS; 
and  lavs  before  them  the  confequences  of  A  civil 
war,  from  indifputable  argumeuts  and  the  hiAo* 
ries  of  paft  timeis.  The  great  Marquis  of  Montrofe 
wrote  to  him,  deliring  him  to  print  this  Irene, 
as  the  beft  means  to  quiet  the  minds  of  a  didra^^led 
people.    Mr  Drummond  wrote  other  things  alfo 
with  the  fanie  view  of  promoting  peace  and  union^ 
buthis  effotts  were  fruitlefs  ;  aud  his  attachment 
to  the. king  was  fo  ftrong,  that  when  he  heard  of 
his  being  executed,   he  was  overwhelmed  with, 
grief,  and  lifted  up  his  head  no  more.    He  d'lfd 
in  1649,  I^Aving  behind ^him  feveral  children  i  the 
cldeft  of  whom,  William,  was  knighted  by  Charles 
II.     He  had  a  great  correspondence  with  the  two 
femous  Englifli  poets,  Michael  Drayton  and  Ben 
Jonfpn;  the  latter  of  whom,  at  the  age  of  4^, 
travelled  from  London  on  foot  to  vifit  liim.  at 
Hathornden.    An  c4»tron  tjf  his  works,  with  bis* 
life  prefixed,  was  printed  in  folio  at  Edinburgh^ 
in   17H.    Among  all  the  writers  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, who  .flourifhed  after  the  death  of  Shake- 
Jbcare,  there  ia  not  one  whom  a  general  reader  of 
the  Englifli  poetry  of  ftiat  age  will  rcg«nrd  with  fo 
inucH  and  fo  defcrved  attention,  as  William  Drum- 
mond.   In  a  furvey  of  his  poetry,  two  confidcr- 
at^ions  mufl  be  had,  viz.  the  nation  of  which  he 
was,  and  the  time  when  he  wrote.    Ifet  will  thcfe 
t)e  found  not  ofiered  to  extt^nuate  faults,  but  to 
increafe  admiration.    Hia  thoughts  are  generally 
bold  and  highly  poetical  v  be  Toll  owe  nature,  anrf 
his  verfes  are  delicately  harmonious.  Op  the'death 
of  Henry  prince  of  Wales,,  m  1612,  Drummolid 
wrote  im  elegy  intitled,  Tsarj  on  t^e  death  ofMpelU 
adjs ;  a  name  which  that  prince  ha^^ii fed  in  all 
bis  challenges  of' martial  fpoft,  as  tbc'Sna^m  of 
MiUs  a  Deo,    In  .this  poem  are  IJncjs,  actUrding 
(o  Dcnbam's  term^,  as  flrong,  as  deep,  as  g^le, 
and  as  full,  as  any  of  his  or  Waller's.    The  poet 
laments  the  fate  of  the  prince,  that  he  died  not  in 
foine  glorious  caufe  of  war :  **  Againft  the  ^Tiirk; 
he  fays,  thou  hadft  ended  thy  life  and  tht  thrifl^iarf 
t\'ar  together;" 

.    Of,  as  brave  Bog rbo^^ ^.'^rou  ,ha4ft. made  old 
/     ,     Rome,        .    _.     .    .. 
Queen  of  tlie  worldj  tfey  triumph  and  .tl>y  tdnifee: 

And-cdncindcs:  ':."•..      -       •      .; 

\'  The  virgins  of  thy  tofrib'wlirgarlands.bt^r'    "' 
J  Oni^wVs,  .ariji^yitTi  cacli  Uo\vV  let  fall  a  tear) 
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Moeliades  ftv^et  couitly  nymphs  deplore^ 
From  Thule  to  Hydafpes*  pearly  fliore. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  lines  of  Pope,  of  which  lh< 
eafy  flow  may^be  more  joftly  admired,  than  thofe 
in  iiis  third  paftoral : 

Not  bubbling  fountains  to  the  thirfty  fwiin, 
Not  balmy  Oeep  to  lab'rers  faint  with  paia. 
Not  fliow'rs  to  larks,  or  fan-fliine  to  the  bee, 
Are  half  (b  charming  aa  thy  fight  to  me. 

When  king  James  I.  gfter  bt^  acceffion  to  the  £n;« 
lifli  throne,  iietiimed  to  Scotland  in  1617,  bit  ar- 
rival was  celebrated  by  every  effort  •  of  poetical 
congratulati<m.  Upon  this  cccafioo  DrummoDd 
compofed  a  panegyric  called  The  Wamder'mg  Mufen 
or  the  kiver  Forth  fro/lift^  ;  i»  which  ate  four 
Ijnes,  apparently  imitated  by  Pope  in  the  above 
paflage,  which  in  point  of  harmony  fall  little  fiuHt 
of  that  imitation.    He  fays. 

To  virgins,  flowVs;  to  fun-bnmt  earth,  the  rain; 
To  Artariners,  fair  wind  amidft  the  main  ) 
Cool  fliade^,  to.pilgrims  v/hom  hot  glances  bant^ 
Are  not  £0  pleafing  as  thy  bleft  return. 

Of  thefe  two  poems  of  l3fummond,  ft  is  ohfef- 
vable,  that  the  firil  was  written  in  t6i*,  the  bit 
in  ^617.  The  earlift  piece  of  Waller  is  that  to 
the  king  pn  his  navy,  in  1625.  The  piece  in  which' 
Sir  John  Denham^s  greatell  force  lies,  Coq)ci^s 
Hill,  was  not  written  till  1640.  Th*  harmony  of 
£)rummond,  therefore,  at  a  timtf  when  thofe  who 
are  ufually  called,  '<  the  firft  introducers  of  a  fmooth 
and  poliflied  verfification"  had  not  yet  begun  to 
write,  is  an  honour  to  him  that  ihould  never  be 
forgotten.  Nor  is  his  excellence  half  enough  poi- 
fed  or  acknowledged.  Drummond  had  this  is 
common  with  Petrarch,  that  each  lamented,  fifft 
the  cruelty,  and  then  the  lofs  of  his  miftrefs;  fo 
that  their  fonnets  are  alike  naturally  divided  'iutff 
two  parts,  thofe  before  and  thofe  after  their  iCT^ 
ral  mill refles  deaths.  ButDrummohd's  wasapore 
ind  virtuous  love ;  whereas,  the  objed  of  Petrarch's 
affection  being  another  man*8  wife,  his  lote  was 
criminal  eten  in  idea.  It  mav  be  juflly  doobCnl  , 
if  among  all  the  fonoeteers  m  the  EngUfh  lan- 
guage any  one  is  to  be  preferred  to  Drummond. 
He  has  fiiewn  in  fome  of  thefe  compofitions  near- 
ly the  rpirit  of  Petratcb  himfclf.  Of  each  period 
6ne  is  "here  inferted  5  the  firft,  before  thb  death  tf 
his  mlflrefs.: 

Ah  yn«,  (ind  am  I  now  the  inan,)Whofe  molei 
In  h^pter  times  was  Wont  to  liuigh  4t  k)f^ 
..  In  tMe.vTJbo  fuflfered  that  blind  boy  abofe 
The  noble  gifts  were  giv'9  tUee  lirom  above! 

What  m'etJiniiorphore  ftrange  is  this  I  prove! 

Myielf  I  fcarce  now  find  myTelf  to  be  ; 

And  thiiik  no  fable  Circe's  tyrahoie, 
And  all  the  tales  are  told  of  changed  Jove. 

r  Virtue  bath  t4Mgbt,  with  her  phtloi<ypby> 
JMy  mind  npto.a  bctter-ciwirfe  to  move; 
.    Reaibn  rfiay  chide  her  fiUU  -.^fl^  o^  repro^ 
Affi^^ionls  pQw'r ;  {?ut  what  n  that  td  iDe, 

Who  ever  thiqk,  and  never  tbink  on  ai^ht 
;But  that  bright  cherubim,  which  tinifi*  nif 
*     '  thought r 

-     •  '   'digitized  by  C^Opgle-  ^"^"^ 
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From  Part  II.  after  her  death ;  Sonnet  I. 

O  xnorUl  glory,  O  foon  dark'ned  ray  \ 
0  winged  joyi  of  man,  more  fvvift  tnan  wlodl 

O  fond  defires  which  in  our  fancies  llray  ! 
O  traitorous  hopes  which  do  our  judgments 
blind! 

Lo,  in  a  flaih  that  Kght  is  gone  away. 
Which  dazzle  dideach  eye,  delight  each  mind  ; 
^nd  with  that  fun  fronn  whence  it  <:ame  cooi* 
binM, 

Now  makes  nacre  radiant  heaven's  eternal  day. 

Let  Beauty  now  bedew  her  cheeks  with  tears; 

Let  widow'd  Muj(ic  only  roar  and  groan ; 
Poor  Virtuci^et  thee  wing;  aiid  mount  the  fpheres, 
For  dweiliag-place  on  earth  for  thee  is  none: 
Dealh  hath  thy  temple  raz'd,  Love's  empire 

foilM. 
The  world  of  honour,  worthy  and  fweetnefs 
fpoil'd. 

Among  Drumra end's  Flonuers  of  Zhttf  the  poem» 
which  begins  '•  Araidft  the  azure  clear— of  Jor- 
dan's Cicr^  ftreams,"  eminently  diftingniflies  him, 
whether  he  be  confidered  as  a  philofopher  or  a 
poet. 
DRUMMORE,  a  town  in  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
DRUM  MOTE,  in  Leitrim.  Connaught. 
DRUMOAK,  or  Dalmaick,  a'parilh  of  Scot- 
land, moftly  in    Aberdeenftiire,  except   a   fmall 
part  in  Kincardineftiire,  4  miles  long  from  E.  to 
w.  and  2  broad.  The  foil  being  Ihallow,  h  moftly 
Bt  only  for  pafture.    The  air  is  dry  and  healthy. 
The  population  in  1 790  was  708,  among  whom 
there  were  66  niore  females  than  males ;  and  had 
lecregiiwJ  5a,  fince  1755.    Barley  and  oats  are  the 
±icf  crops.    The  roads  are  good. 
DRUMOD,  a  village  in  Leitrim,  Ireland. 
DRUMORE  Bay,  a  fmall  but  fafe  anchoring 
>Uce,  on  the  coaft  of  Wigtonfiiire,  where  fhips 
^  harden  often  put  in. 

DRUM-POINT,  a  eape  of  the  United  States  of 
Imcrica,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Patuxent,  at  the 
Douth,  oppofitc  Cedar  Point. 
PRUMQUIN,  a  village  in  Tyrone,  Ireland. 
DRUMSARGARD,  [dnum-fiarj^'air^,  Gael.  i. 
•  the  ridge  of  parched  height.]  an  ancient  ruinous 
itle  of  Scotland  in  Linarkfbire,  in  the  parifb  of 
lambaflang. 

DRUMSHANBO,  7  two  villages  of  Ireland,  in 
DRUMS NA,  i  Leitrim,  Corinaught. 

•DRUMSTICK.  «./.  [drum  SLudJicJk.]    The 
ick  with  which  a  drum  is  beaten.  * 
DRUNGAND,  or  )  hills  in  Ireland.    See  Ca» 
DRUNG  Hills,    V  hircanaway. 
♦DRUNK,  adj,  [horn  drink,]    i.  Intoxicated 
ith  ftroDg  liquour ;  inebriated. — 

This  was  the  mom  when  ilfuing  on  the  guard. 
Brawn  up  in  rank  and  file,  they  ftood  prepared 
Of  feeming  arms  to  make  a.  (hort  afl'ay ; 
Then  hafteo  to  be  drunk,  the  bufinefs  of  the  d2iy. 

Dryden^ 
•We  generally  conclude  that  man  drunks  who 
kd  pams  to  be  thought  fober.  Spea,  4.  Drench- 
l  or  fdturated  with  moifture. — ^I  will  make  mine 
rows  dtunk  with  blood.  Deut, 
•DRUNKARD.  I?./ lf/om./r««i.]    One  gi- 
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yen  to  exceffive  ufe  ci  ftrong  liquoun;  one  addid 
ed  to  habitual  ebriety.— 

My  bowds  cannot  hide  her  wbes, 
But,  like  a  drunkarJ,^\  muft  vo^r  it  thcni.  Sh^L 
—God  will  not  take  the  drunkard'j  excufe,  that 
he  has  fo  long  accuftomed  himfelf  to  intemperate 
drinkmg,  that  now  he  cannot  leave  it  off.  SoutJ^. 

♦BRUNKEN.  adj\  {from  drink.]    I.  Intoxi- 
cated With  liquour ;  inebriated.— 

O  monftrous  beaft  I  bow  like  ^  fvine  he  lies? 
Sirs,  I  will  pradiie  on  this  drunken  man.  Sbakm 
'^Drunken  men  imagine  every  thing  tumeth  round-; 
they  imagine  that  things  come  upon  th«?m  ;  they 
fee  not  well  things  afar  off*,  thofe  things  that  they 
fee  near  hand,  they  fee  out  of  their  place,  and 
fometFmes  they  fee  things  double.  Baton.  2.  Gi- 
ven to  habitual  ebriety.  3.  Saturated  with  moif- 
ture.— 

Then  let  the  earth   be  drunken   with   our 
blood.  '  Sbak. 

4.  Done  in  a  ftate  of  inebriation.^-    • 
We-fliould  for  honour  take 
The  drunken  quarrels  of  a  rake.  Shnk, 

•  DRUNKENLY.  ad-o,  [from  dnmken,]    i .  In 
a  drunken  manner. — 

My  blood  already  like  the  pelican. 
Haft  thott  tapt  out,  and  drunkenly  carows'd. 

Sbak. 
•  (i.)*  DRUNKENNESS.  »i./.[from^r»«*r«.l  i. 
Intoxication  with  ftrorig  liquour. — Every  thing  go^ 
ing  off  from  our  natuhil  and  comnfpn  temper,  and 
our  ufual  feverity  of  behaviour,  is  a  degree  of 
drunkenne/s.  Taylor,  %.  Habitual  ebriety. — The 
Lacedemonians  trained  up  their  children  to  hate 
drunkennefiy  by  bringing  a  drunken  man  into  their 
company.  fVatts,  3,  Intoxication,  or  inebriation 
of  any  kind  ;  diforder  of  rhe  faculties.— Paffi on  is 
the  drunkennefs  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  in  its 
prefent  workings  not  controllable  by  reafon.  Spenj\ 

ia.)  DR17NKENNCSS.    See  Intoxicatiok. 
>RUNWYCK,  a  village  in  Suffeai^  5  miles  S W. 
of  IJorftiam. 

DRUPA,  or  Drufpa.  See  Botany,  Index. 
The  cherry,  plum,  peach,  apricot,  and  all  other 
ftone  fruit  are  of  this  kind.  The  term,  which  is 
of  great  antiquity,  is  fynonimous  to  Toumefort's 
fruSus  moU'ts  ojiculof  "  foft  fruit  with  a  ftone ;" 
and  to  the  frunus  of  other  botanifts.  The  fton« 
or  nut,  which  in  this  fort  of  fruit  is  furrounded  by 
the  foft  pulpy  flefli,  is  a  kind  of  Hgneou<?  or  woody 
cup,  which  contains  a  fingle  kernel  or  ftcd.  This 
definition,  however,,  will  not  apply  to  every  feed 
veflel  denoqninated  drupa  in  the  Genera  Pf ant  arum. 
The  almond  is  a  drupa,  fo  is  the  feed  vcflVI  of  the 
elm  trees  and  the  genus  rumphia,  though  far  from 
being  pulpy  or  fucculent ;  the  firft  and  third  are  of 
a  fubftance  like  leather,  the  fccond  like  parchment. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  nf  the  walnut,  the  piftachi^ 
nut,  guetterda,  qui/qualht  jack-In-a-box,  and  feme 
others.  The  feeds  of  the  clrti  fcbrehera,  fogelh^' 
ria,  a^d  the  mango  tree,  arc  not  contained  in  a 
ftone. '  The  feed  vclfcl  yf  burr-rced  is  dry,  ftaped 
like  a  top,  and  contains  two  angular  ftones.  • 

DRURICHE,  a  town  in  Northumberland. 

DRURYD,  a  river  of  N.  Wales,  in  Merioneth, 

DRUSENHEIM,  a  fmall  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  ci-de- 
vant piovtncc  of  Alface,  feated  on  the  rixerMQt<:r, 
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fear  its  inlliut  imo  the  Rhine;  5  milet  SEi  of  Ha 

^tienau.    Lon.  7.  58.  £.  Lat.  48.  43.  N. 

(r,)  DRtJSESi  or  DauzES,  a  remarkable  na- 
Ifpn  in  Paleftine,  inhabiting  the  environs^f  Moont 
Lebanon,  of  whofe  origin  and  biftory  we  have  the 
following  detail  by  M.  Volney. 

{1.}  Druses,  history  of  thi,  from  TH8i|t 

OKlOlNy  TO  THEIR  CONQUEST  »Y  THE   TURKS. 

*rwpnty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet^ 
fhe  difputes  between  All  his  fon-in-Iaw  and  Moa* 
0uia  governor  ojf  Syria*  occ^oned  the  firft  ichiim 
in  the  empire  of  the  Avabs*  and  the  two  (eds  fuW 
(ift  to  this  4^7  •  ^ut  in  reality,  this  difference  re- 
late4  only  to  power ;  an^  the  Afahometans,  how- 
ever  divided  in  opinion,  refpe^ing  th£  righti^l  fuc« 
'pe0br  of  the  prophet,  were  agifeed  with  reaped 
lo  their  do^as.    It  wa^  not  until  the  following 
jcentur)^  that  the  pcrufal  of  Greek  books  introdu* 
ced  amon^  the  Arabs  a  fpifit  of  difcuflion  and 
icontroyeriy^  to  whj'ch  till  then  they  were  utter 
iltranjgei-8.  '  The  confequence  was,  as  might  be 
fczpeded,  by  reafoning  on  matters  not  fufceptible 
pf  defnoiiftratiop^  and  gqtded  by  the  abftrai5t  prin- 
jbiples  of  an  unintelligible  logic,  they  divided  into 
a  multifude  of  fe^s  and  opinions.    At  this  peri- 
od, too,  the  pivii  power  loft  its  authority ;  and 
felifi^ion,  which  from  that  deri\x's  the  means  of 
preierving  its  unity,  fbared  the  fame  fate,  and  the 
Mahometans  now  espeppnced  what  bad  before 
befallen  the  ChriiUans.    The  nations  wliich  had 
;|received  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  mixed  witli  it 
their  farmer  aljfurd  notions ;  and  the  errors  which 
had  ai)ciently  prevailed  over  Afiaa^ain  made  their 
appearance,  tnough  altered  in  their  forms.    The 
knctempfychuiis,  the  do^rine  of  a  good  and  evil 
jprinciple,  atid  the  renovation  after  6,000  years, 
;is  it  had  been  taught  bv  Zoroafter,  were  again 
feviycd  aroon^  the  Mahometans.    In  this  politi- 
pal  and  religious  corifulion,  every  enthuiiaft  be* 
came  an  apoftle,  an4  t^ery  apoftle»  the  head  of 
a  fe(5l.    Vo  \'Ji  than  fixty  of  thef(5  were  reckoned, 
remarkable  for  the  pumDers  of  their  followers, 
all  differing  in  fon^ie  points  of  faith,  and  all  di£kr 
Vo>\ing  he^fy  and  error.    Such  was  the  ftate  of 
^efe  countries,  )\'hen,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  nth  century,  B^ypt  became  the  theatre  of 
©nc  o^  the  moft  extravagant  fcenes  of  enthufiafm 
and  abfyirdity  evd^  Recorded  in  hiftory:    The  fol- 
lowing account  is  extraded  from  the  eaftern  wri- 
ters.   In  the  year  of  the  Hejir^  386  (A.  1).  996)11 
thf  third  caliuh  of  the  race  of  the  Fatemites,  cal» 
led  HiiAem  BAv^r-rBlhli^  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
of  Eg}'pt  at  the  age  of  1 1  years.    He  jvas  cne  of 
the  moi.  mad  and  capricious  princes  of  whom  hill 
tory  has  prcfcrvcd  the  name,  not  excepting  Cali. 
gula  him&lf."     He  caufed  the  f.rft  caliphs,  the 
cumpanionfi  of  Mahomet,  to  be  cur  fed   in  the 
ntofques,  and  afterwards  revoked  the  anathema : 
He  ct)iTij>elled  the  Jews  and  Chriftians'  to  abjure 
tiieir  religion,  anjl  {Jien  permitted  them  to  rcfi:mc 
k.   He  prohifeite^  \\k  inaking  flippers  for  women, 
fo  prevent  them  JTom  cpfrJng  otrt  of  their  houfcs. 
J-Ic  burnt  one  half  of  the  city  of  Cairo  Icr  his  di- 
Vcvlion,  l^'hile  his  foldicrs  pillaged"  the  othiT.    He 
prohibited  the  pilgrimage  to  M^jcca,  f«ftinp,  and 
the  live  prayers;  and  at  length  carried  hifi  madhefs 
fo  far  as  to  defirc  to  pafs  for  God  hinifclf !  He  or- 
dered a  rcgifter  of  thofc  who  acknowledged  him  to 
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be  fo,  and  the  number  amounted  to  t6,oe«  \  Tbb 
impious  preteniion  was  fuppovted  bv  a  fiUe  pro- 

Shet,  named  Mohammed  Ben  Jftnaeh  who  came 
om  Ptsrfia  into  Egypt,  and  taught  that  it  was 
not  neceflary  to  faft  or  pray,  to  pradife  circum. 
ci&on,  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or  ob- 
ierve  feftivals ;  that  the  prohibition  of  poik  aad 
wiixe  was  abfurd;  add  that  marriage  between  bro- 
thers and  fifters;  fathers  and  children,  was  lawful 
To  ingratiate  hjim(df  with  Hakem,  he  maktaiDd 
that  this  caliph  was  God  himfblf  incarnate;  and 
inftead  of  his  name  Hakem  B*  Amr-Eliahy  wbidi 
Sgnifies  governing  ^  the  ordtr  of  Godf  he  cafled 
hun  Hakem  ff  Amr^Bfif  governing  by  h'u  awn  cr- 
Jer,    Unluckily  for  the  prophet,  bis  new  god  had 
not  the  power  to  proteft  him  from  the  fury  of  his 
enemies,  who  flew  hini  in  ^  tumult  almoft  in  the 
arms  of  the  caliph  ;  who  was  himfelf  malfacred 
foon  after  on  mount  Mokattam,  where  he,  as^  he 
(aid,  had  held  converfation  with,  angels.    The 
death  of  thcfe  two  chiefs  did  not  ftop  the  progrefs 
of  their  opinions ;  a  difc;ple  of  Mohammed  Ba 
limael,  named  Hamzah  Ben  Jhmudt  propagatol 
them  with  indefatigable  zeal  in  Egypt,  is  VM 
tine,  and  along  tlie  coaft  of  Svria,  as  far  as  Sides 
and  Berytus.    His  profelytes  being  perfecutedhy 
tlie  fc<ft  in  power,  they  took  refuge  in  the  moua. 
tains  of  I-#ebanon,  where  Uiey  were  lietteraWeto 
defend  themfelves ;   at  lead  it  is  certain,  thdt, 
fliortly  after  thir>  era,   we  find  them  eilaUiAcd 
thtre,  and  forming  an  indqiendent  fociety.  The 
diiference  of  their  opinions  difpofca  thein  to  be 
enemies;  but  the  urgent  intereft  of  their  comttos 
fafi'ty  forces  them  to  allow  mutual  toleration,  aod 
thi;y  have  always  appeared  united,  and  havejoistf 
ly  oppofed,  at  different  times  the  Qruladcrs,  tie 
fultans  of  Aleppo,  the  Maraalukes,  and  the  Otlfr 
majie.    The  conquef^  of  Syria  by  the  latter,  mail? 
qo  change,  in  their  lituation.    Selira  |.  on  hiiw* 
turn  from  Egypt,  meditating  no  Icfs  than  the  cos* 
queft  of  Europe,  difdained  to  wafte  his  time  be* 
fore  the  rocks  of  Lebanon.    Soliman  H.  his  fcf? 
ceflbr,  inceflantly  engaged  in  important  wani  «• 
tber  with  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  the  Pcrfiao^  the 
kingdom  of  Yemen,  the  Hungarians,  the  Oenw* 
or  the  emi>eror  Charles  V.  had  no  time  to  ttek 
of  the  Druzes.    Emboldened  by  this  iaattcBlifls» 
and  not  content  with  their  independence,  tiff 
frequently  defcended  from  their  mountains  to  Pf 
lape  the  Turks.  The  pachas  in  vain  attempteijj 
repel  their  inroads ;  their  troops  were  invaiiwf 
routed   or  repulfcd.    And'  it  was  not  lifl J5.^ 
that  Amurath  HI.  wearied  with  the  coiDp«ito 
made  to  him,  rcfolved,  at  all  events,  to  K*J* 
thefe  rebels,  and  had  the^ood  fortune  to  fucowi 
His  gcnenil  Ibrahim  Pacha  marched  fro^^^jj 
and  attacked  the  Druzes  and  Maronitec,  wiw» 
much  addrefs  and  vigour,  as  to  force  than  iaW 
their  ftrong  holds,  in  the  mountains.  ^  J^**^*"^ 
took  place  among  their  chie^  of  ^^^^^^^ 
cd  himfolf  to  QTiaSt  a  contrib\ition  of  upw*f| 
one  railUcn  of  piallcrs,  and  to  iacpofe  a  tnWf 
which  has  continued  to  the  prefenttime. 

(.v)  Druses,  history  of  the,  V>  ^^ 
DEATH  of  Faker-el-dxk.  Thi$  <*P^**5J? 
the  epocha  of  a  confidcrable  change  in  thecocKr 
tution  of  the  Dru/^es.  Till  the©  tbcyS»eJ^ 
fort  of  anarchy,  under  the  ccmmapd  cf  ^<*f 
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ihailtt  or  lords.    The  nation  was  likewife  diirided    traa  ^e  public  attention, 

into  two  fadionsy  fuch  as  is  tp  be  found  in  all  the 

Arab  tribes,  and  which  are  diftinguiibed  into  the 

Kaifi  and  Yamani  parties.    To  (impl^  the  admi* 

niftration,  Ibrahim  permitted  them  only  one  chief 

who  ^ould  be  refponfible  for  the  tributet  and  ex- 

.ecote  the  office. of  civil  magiftrate;  and  this  ^o- 

TerooTi  horn  the  nature  of  m»  fitualion^  acquiring 

great  authority,  became  almoft  the  king  of  the 

republic ;  but  as  he  was  always  cholen  from  a« 

mong  the  Druzes,  a  confequence  followed*  which 

the  Turks  had  not  forefcen,  and  which  was  nearly 

iatal  to  their  power.    For  the  chief  thus  chofeOs 

having  at  his  difpoial  the  whole  ftrength  of  tbe 

nalion,  was  able  to  give  it  unanimity  and  energy, 

and  naturally  turned  it  againft  the  Turk^ ;  as  the 

Dnizes,  b^  becoming  their  fubjedsy  had  not  ceafed 

to  be  theur  enemies.    They  took  care,  however, 

tf  at  their  attacks  ihould  be  indirect  fo  as  to  lave 

appearances,  and  only  engaged  in  fecret  hoftilitiei» 

more  dangerou&»  perhaps,  than  open  war.    A* 

bout  this  time,  viz.  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th 

century,  tbe  power  of  the  Druzes  attained  its 

grcateft  hdght ;  which  it  owed  to  the  talents  and 

ambition  ofthe  celebrated  Faker*el-din,  common- 
ly called  Fakardin.    No  fooner  was  this  prince 

advanced  to  be  the  chief  of  that  people,  than  he 

turned  his  whole  attention  to  humble  the  Otto- 
man power»  and  aggrandize  hinifelf  at  its  expence. 

In  this  entcrprize  he  difpUycd  an  addrefs  feldom 
ieen  amr>ns  the  Turks.  He  firft  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Porte,  by  every  dempnftration  of 
loyalty  and  fidelity;  and. as  the  Arabs  at  that  time 
intefted  tbe  plain  of  Balbeck  and  the  countries  of 
Sour  and  Acre,  he  made  war  upon  them*  freed 
the  inhabitants  from  their  depredations,  and  thus 
rendered  them  defirous  of  living  under  his  govern- 
ment. The  city  of  Bairout  was  fituated  advanta- 
geoufly  for  his  defigns,  as  it  opened  a  communi- 
cation Witli  foreign  countries,  particularly  with 
the  Venetians.  Faker-eUdin  availed  b>mielf  of  the 
mifcoudu^  of  the  Aga,  expelled  himi  feized  on 
the  city,  Rnd  (e^en  had  the  art  to  make  a  merit  of 
this  a^  of  hoftility  with  the  Divan,  by  paying  a 
more  confiderable  tribute.  He  proceeded  in  tbe 
fame  manner  at  Saide,  Balbeck  and  Sour ;  and  at 
length,  about  A.D.  1613*  iaw  himfelf  itafler.of 
all  the  country  as  far  as  Adjaloun  and  Safad.  The 
pachaa  of  Tripoli  and  Damafcus  fometimes  op- 
pofed  htm  with  open  force,  though  inefiedually^ 
and  ibnieticnes  endeavourea  to  ruin  him  at  the 
Porte  by  fecret  infinuations ;  but  the  Emir,  who 
maintained  there  his  fpies  and  defenders^  defeated 
pvery  attempt.  At  length,  however,  the  Divan 
began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Dru- 
zes, and  made  preparations  for  an  expedition  ca- 
pable of  cru filing  them.  Whether  ft-om  policy 
or  fear,  Faker-el-din  did  not  think  oroper  to  wait 
this  ftorm.  He  had  formed  connexions  in  Italy, 
>Q  whicb  be  built  great  hopes,  and  determin^ 
to  go  ia  perfon  to  U>licit  the  fuccours  they  b^d 
^romiied  him  ;  perfuaded  that  hjs  prefence  would 
mcreafe  the  zeal  of  his  friends,  while  'his  abfence 
33igbt  appeafe  the  refentment  of  his  enemies.  He 
bcxvfore  cmt>arked  at  Qairout ;  and  after  reftgn- 
ng  the  adminiftration  to  his  fon  Ali,  repaired  to 
he  court  of  the  Medici  at  Florence.  Tbe  arrival 
>f  ^  oriental  prince  in  Italy  did  sot  fail  to  at- 


Enquiry  was  made .  ia- 
to  his  nation,  and  the  origin  of  the  Drnzes  be- 
came a  popular  topic  of  refearch.    Their  hiftory 
and  religion  were  found  to  be  fo  little  known,  as 
to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  they  (hould 
be  (claife^  with  the  Mahometans  or  Chriftians« 
The  Crufades  were  called  to  mind ;  and  it  was 
fuggefted,  that  a  people  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  mountains,  and  were  enemies  to  the  natives* 
could  be  no  other  than  the  offspring  of  the  Cru- 
faders.    This  conceit  was  too  favourable  to  Fa- 
ker-el'din  for.  him  to  endeavour  to  difprove  it ; 
he  was  aitful  enough,  on  the  contrary,  to  pretend 
he  was  related  to  the  houfe  of  Lorrame  ;  and  the 
midionaries  and  merchants,  who  promifed  them^ 
feWes  a  new  opening  for  converfion  and  com- 
merce, encouraged  his  pretenfions.    Wlien  an  o- 
pinion  is  in  vogue,  every  one  difcovcrs  new  proofis 
of   its   certainty.     The  learned  in  etymology, 
ftmck  with  the  refcn-Jilance  of  the  names,  inQft- 
ed,  that  Druzes  and  Dn'ux  muft  be  the  fame 
word;  and  on  this  founJ.Uion  formed  the  fyf- 
tera  of  a  pretended  colony  of  French  Crufaders, 
who,  under  the  condudt  of  a  count  dc  Dreur, 
had  formed  a  fettlement  in  Lebanon.   This  hypo- 
thefis,  however,  was  completely  overthrown  by 
the  remark,  that  the  name  of  the  Drupes  is  to  be 
found  itt  tbe  itinerary  of  Benjamin  Tujela,  who 
travelled  before  the  time  of  the  CruCadea.    Lidjed 
the  futility  of  it  ought  to  have  beLtj  fufticiciitlf 
apparent  at  firft,  from  the  fmgle  confi deration, 
that  had  they  been  defcended  from  any  nation  of 
the  Franks,  they  muft  have  retained  at  lead  the 
traces  of  fome  European  language ;  for  a  people, 
retired  into  a  feparatc  diftria,  and  living  diflintt 
from  the  natives  of  the  country,  do  not  lofe  their 
language.    That  ofthe  Druzes,  however,  is  veiy 
pure  Arabic,  without  a  fingle  word  of  European 
origin.    The  real  derivation  of  the  name  origi- 
nates from  the  founder  of  the  feft  of  Mohammed 
Ben  Ifmael,  who  was  fumamed  El  Dorzh  and  not 
J?/  Dararit  as  it  is  ufually  print^ :  the  confuiion 
of  thefe  two  words,  fo  diflerent  in  our  writing, 
arifes  from  the  figure  of  the  two  Arabic  letters  r 
and  Zf  which  bave  only  this  difference,  that  tlie 
z  has  a  point  over  it,  frequently  omitted  or  ef- 
faced in  the  M.SS.    After  a  ftay  of  9  years  in  Ita- 
ly, Faker-el-din  returned  to  refume  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country.    During  his  abfence,  his  fon 
Alia  had  repulfed  the  Turks,  appeafed  difcon- 
tents,  and  maintained  a^airs  in  good  order.    No- 
thing remained  for  the  Emir,  but  to  employ  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired,  in  perfeding  the  in- 
ternal adminiftration  of  government,  and  promo- 
ting the  welfare  of  the  nation ;  but  inil^^ad  of  the 
ufeful  arts,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  frivolous 
and  the  expenfive,  for  which  he  had  imbibed  a 
pafHon  in  Italy.    He  built  numerous  villas ;  con- 
ftrudted  baths>and  planted  gardens;  he  even  pre. 
fumed,  without  refped  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
country,  to  employ  the  ornaments  of  painting  and 
fculpture,  notw it h  Handing  thefe  are  prohibited 
by  the  Koran,    llie  confcqucnces  of  this  were, 
the  Druzes,  who  paid  the  fame  tribute  as  in  time 
ot  war,  became  diflatisfied.    The  Yamani  fjaion' 
were  roufed,  the  people  murmured  at  the  cxpen- 
ces  of  the  priuce;  and  the  luxury  he  difplayed 
renewed  fhe  jealoufy  of  the  pachas.    They  at^ 
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tempted  to  levy  greater- tribute 
ommenced,  and  Faker-eUdin  repulfed  the  forces 
of  the  pachas ;  who  took  occafion,  from  this  re- 
finance, to  render  him  fufpedted  by  the  fultan 
fiimfelf.  Amurath  III.  incenft'd  that  one  of  his 
fuhjeds  fhould  dare  to  enter  into  a  competition 
With  himy  reft)lved  on  his  deftrudtion;  and  the 
pacha  of  Damafcvs  received  oilers  to  hiarch,  with 


aU  his  force%  again  ft  Bairouty  the  ufual  reiidenoe 
vi  Faker-d-din ;  while  40  galleys  inverted  it  by 
4ea,  and  cut  off  all  comtnuTiication.  The  Emir, 
who  depended  on  hie  good  fortune  and  foccours 
from  Italy,  d<'termin«a  at  fiHl  to  brave  the  ftorm. 
His  fon  Alt,  who  commanded  at  Saiad,  brevety 
oppofed  the  progrefs  of  the  l^irkHh  army,  not- 
VMthitanding  the  ^rcat  difpsrity  of  hie  forces;  but 
atter  two  engagements,  in  which  be  had  the  ad- 
rantage,  being  fiain  in  a  third  attadc^  the  face  of 
affairs  were  greatly  chanjrrd,  and  every  thing 
went  to  ruin.  Faker-cUdi  .  terrilied  at  the  loft  erf" 
^is  troops,  afSldted  at  the  death  of  his  ^n,  and 
enft-rblcd  by  age  and  luxury,  loft  hM  courage. 
He  fcnt  his  fecond  fon  to  tbucit  a  peace  of  the 
Turkifli  admiral,  whi^m  he  attempted  te  Muce 
by  prefents ;  but  the  admiral,  detaining  both  the 
prefents  and  envoy,  declared  he  would  have  the 
prince  himfclf.  Faker-el-din,  intimidated,  took 
4ilg)\^,  and  was  purfucd  by  the  Turks,  now  maf- 
4ers  of  the  conntry.  He  took  refuge  on  the  fteep 
-eminence  of  Niha,  where  they  bedeged  him  ineN 
fedtnally  for  a  whole  year,  when  th^y  left  him  at 
liberty :  but  Aiortly  after,  the  companions  of  hfs 
advcrfity,  wearied  with  their  fuflerings,  betrayed 
and  delivered  him  up  tonhe  Turks.  He  was  car- 
ried to  Conftantinople,  where  Amurath,  ^leafed 
to  behold  at  his  feet  a  prin«e  fb  celebrated,  at  firft 
treated  him  with  that  benevolence  which  arlfes 
from  the  pride  of  fuperiority ;  but  afterwards 
yiekkd  t»  the  inftipations  of  his  coRirtiers,  and,  in 
one  of  his  violent  fits  of  paffion,  ordered  him  to 
be  ftrarjled,  about  A.  P.  165. 

(4.)DRUSES,\HTST0Ry  OF  T*rF,   TO  THE  PRK- 

6EJ«T  TIME.  After  the  death  of  Faker-el-din,  his 
posterity  A  ill  continued  in  poiTeliion  of  the  govern- 
went,  as  vaffals  of  the  Turks.  This  family  faiU 
ing  in  the  male  line  at  the  beginning  pf  the  i8th 
century,  the  authority  devolved,  by  the  ele^ion 
of  the  iha'iks,  ori  the  bmi(e  of  Shelah,  in  which  it 
ftill  continues.  The  oniy  emir  of  that'houfe,  who 
merits  notice,  is  Mclhem,  who  rsigncd  from  1 740 
to  i759f  retrieved  the  lofles  of  the  Druzcs,  and 
seftor%:d  them  to  that  confequence  which  they 
had  loft  by  the  defeat  of  Pakcr-el-din.  Towards 
tke  end  of  his  life,  about  17549  Melheqi*  wearied 
with  the  ^ares  of  government,  abdicated  his  au<- 
thority,  to  live  in  religious  retirement,  after  the 
tnanner  of  the  Okkals ;  but  the  troubles  that  fuc- 
oeeded  ofccafioned  him  once  mhre  to  refume  the 

►  reins  of  government,  whtcUhe  held  till  i759>  when 
he  died,  univerfally  regretted.  He  left  three  fons, 
minors :  the  eldeft  of  whom  ought  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  him ;  but  being  only  1 1  years  of  age,  the 
authority  devolved  on  his  un61e  Manfoui*,  agree- 

.  ably  to  a  law  very  igcneral  ii  AHa,  that  the  peo- 
ple ihall  be  governed  by  a  Sovereign  who  has  ar- 
rived at  the  years  of  maturity.  The  young  prince 
nras  but  little  fitted  to  maintain  his  pretenfions ; 
{bait  a  Maro^te,  named  Sadrel-Kporiy  to  whom 
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hoftilities  again  Mclhem  had  ^trufted  his  educatior.,  took^ 
upon  himfelt  Afpiring  to  fee  his  pupil  a  pcft» 
fill  prince,  that  he  might  iiimfclf  become apon 
fill  vifir,  he  made  every  exertion  toadnooel 
fortune.  He  firft  reHred  ji*ith  him  to  D'vM,\ 
the  Keiraouan,  where  the  emir  Youfcf"pofii| 
Jarge  dominions,  and  there  undertook  to  and 
the  Maronitesy  by  embracing  every  opportol 


to  ferve  both  individuals  and  the  natioD. 
^reat  revenue's  of  his  pupil,  and  the  modmli 
of  his  expenditure,  amply  fiimiihed  him  with  1 
means.  The  farm  of  the  Kefraouan  was  <fiaj 
between  fweral  fliaiks,  witb  whom  the  Porte 
not  ^ry  weH  fatisfied.  Sad  treated  for  the  il 
with  the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  and  got  himidf 
pointed  fole  receiver.  The  Motonaiis  of  the 
ley  of  Balbeck  had  for  fome  years  before  ■ 
feveral  encroachments  on  Lebanon,  and  tiel 
ronites  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  near  appn 
of  thefe  intolerant  Mahometans.  Sad  pucU 
.of  the  pacha  of  Damaicus  a  permiflion  to 
war  upon  them;  and  in  1763  drove  thtm  oot 
tlie  country.  The  Druzes  were  at  that  tsv 
^ided  into  two  fadions;  Sad  united  hisi 
with  thofe  who  oppo(ed  Manfoiir,  and  Icci^ 
pnfpajred  the  plot  which  was  to  raife  the  Dcph 
by  tlic  ruin  of  the  uncle.  At  this  period  Ae 
rab  Daher,  who  had  made  himfelf  maftcr  d 
Klee,  and  fixed  his  refidence'  at  Acre,  difijai 
the  Porte  by  his  progrefs  and  pivtenfions:  toi 
pofe  him«  the  Divan  had  juft  united  the  padd 
of  Damafcus^  Saide^  and  1  npoh's  in  the  hak 
Ofman  and  his  children  5  aflU  it  was  eriden^l 
an  open  waa*  was  not  very  remote.  Mi  ' 
M'ho  dreadod  the  Turks  too  much  to  rcfift 
made  ule  of  tiie  policy  ufu^  on  ftich 
pretending  a  zeal  for  their  iervice,  while ke 
cretly  favoured  their  enemy.  This  was  a  * 
cient  motive  for  Sad  to  pinfue  meafures  _ 
oppofite.  He  Supported  the  Turks  agakt 
ta^ion  of  Manfour,  and  manoeuvred  vtt] 
much  addrefis,  as  to  depose  that  emir  in  1770^" 
place  Youfef  in  his  government.  In  1771^ 
Bay  declared  war  and  attacked  Damafcus. 
fef,  called  on  by  the  Turks,  took  x^rt 
quarrel,  but  without  being  able  to  draw  the 
7.es  from  their  mountains,  to  enter  into'tbei 
of  the  Ottomans.  Befides  their  natural 
nance,  at  all  times,  to  make  war  out  cf 
countiy,  they  were  on  this  occafion  too'mufiu 
vidcd  at  home  to  quit  their  habitations,  and  ' 
had  rcafon  to  congratulate  themfehes  00  " 
vent.  The  battle  of  Damafcus  enfued  'f 
Turks  were  completely  routed.  The  padlj 
Saide  efcaping  Irom  thfs  defeat,  and  not  ^ ' 
himfelf  fafe  in  that  town,  fought  an  afylvto 
in  the  houfe  of  Youfef.  The  moment  «wi 
vourable :  but  the  %ce  of  affain  foon  chasfeii 
the  flight  of  Mohammed  Bey.  Tbe  cmfft ' 
eluding  that  Ali  Bey  was  dead,  and  not  ii 
ing  that  Daber  was  powerfiil  eooogfa 
maintain  the  quarrel,  declared  openly 
Saide  was  threatened  with  a  fiege^  and 
ed  1500  men  of  his  fa^on  to  its  deters 
himfv'lf  in  perfon,  prevailing  on.tiie 
Maronites  to  follow  him,  made  a&  >»<— «---j« 
25,000  peafants  into  the  valley  of  IiiA»\  mw 
the  abfeiice  of  the  Motoualis,  who  hdfifdm 
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anny  o^Daher,  Uid  the  whole  country  wafte  Mth 
fire  aiid  fword  from  Balbeck  to  Tyie.  While  Uie 
Dryzes,  proud  of  this  exploit,  were  inarching  in 
,  difordcr  towards  the  latter  city,  500  Mdloualia, 
•Ihfonned  of  what  had  happened,  flew  from  Aae 
inflamed  with  rage  and  dcfpair,  and  fell  wkh  fuch 
impetuoSty  on  their  army  aa  to  give  them  a  com- 
plete overthrow.  Such  was  the  fuiprife  and  con- 
fofion  of  the  Druzes,  that,  imagining  themfelves 
attacked  by  Daher  himfclf  and  betrayed  by  their 
companions,  they  turned  tlieir  fwords  on  each  0- 
ther  as  they  ficd.  The  ftecp  declivities  of  Dje- 
xin,  and  the  pine  woods  which  were  in  the  route 
:  oF  the  fugitiv^*^  were  ftrewed  with  dead>  few  of 
whom  perifhcd  by  the  hands  of  the  Motoualis» 
The  emir  Youfef,  alhamcd  of  this  defeat,  cfcaped 
to  Dair  el  Kamer,  and  ftiortly  after  attempted  to 
take  revenge;  but  being  again  defeated  in  the 
plain  between  Saide  and  Sour  (Tyre),  he  was  con- 
trained  to  reiign  to  his  uncle  Manlour  the  ring, 
which  among  the  Druze^  Is  the'fymbol  of  com- 
mand. In  1773  he  Waa  jjeftored  ty  a  new  revo- 
lation ;  but  he  could  not  fupport  his  power  but 
'at  the  expence  of  a  civil  war.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  prevent  Bairout  from  jfalling  into  the  hands  of 
the  adverfe  fa^ion,  he  requefted  the  affiftance  of' 
the  Turks,  and  demanded  of  the  pachar  of  Da- 
Bufcus  a  man  of  fufficient  abilities  to  defend  that 
dty.  The  choice  fell  on  Ahmad,  an  adventurer, 
who,  from  his  fubfequenf  fortune,  merits  parti- 
cular notice.  This  man  is  a  native  of  Bofnia,  and 
Ipeiks  the  Sclavonian  as  his  mother  tongue,  as 
the  Ragufan  captains  aflert.  It  is  faid,  that  flying 
from  his  country  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  to  efcape 
the  confequences  of  an  attempt  to  violate  his  lif-* 
tor  in  law,  he  repaired  to  Conftantinople,  where, 
deftitute  of  the  means  of  procuring  a  fubfiftence, 
fcc  fold  himfelf  to  the  Dave-merchants  to  be/  con- 
veyed to  Egypt ;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Cairo,  was 
porcbafed  by  All  Bey,  who  placed  btm  among  hi^ 
Hamaldkes.  Ahmad  was  not  long  in  diftin^ifh- 
iog  himfelf  by  his  courage  and  addrefs*  His  pa- 
tiDD  employed  him  on  feveral  occafions  in  dan-^ 
^roQs  eoupj  dg  matrrt  fuch  as  the  afiaiiination  of 
inch  b^s  and  cachefs  as  he  fufpeded  j  of  which 
commimons  he  acquitted  himfelf  if^  well,  as  to 
acquire  the  name  of  Djetsauir^  which  fignifiea 
Ca-fhrMt.  With  this  claim  to  his  friendfhip,  he 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  Ali,  until  it  was  dMurbed 
ty  an  accident.  This  jealous  Bey  having  pro- 
foibed  one  of  his  beneradtors  called  Saleh  Bey, 
commanded  Ahmad  Djezzar  to  cut  off  his  head. 
Either  from  humanity  or  fome  fecret  friendfhip 
for  the  devoted  viftim,  Djezzar  hefitated,  and  e- 
▼en  remonftratefi  againft  the  ord^.  But  learning 
the  next  day  that  Mobamtned  Bey  had  executed 
the  commifnun,  and  that  Ali  had  fpoken  of  him 
not  very  favourably,  he  thought  himfelf  a  loft 
man,  and,  to  avoid  .the  fate  of  Saleh  Bey,  efcaped 
unobfervcd,  and  reached  Conftantinople.  He  there 
folicited  employments  fuited  to  his  former  rank ; 
but  meeting,  as  is  ufual  in  capitals,  with  a  great 
number  of  rivals,  he  purfued  another  plan,  and 
went  to  feek  liis  fortune  in  Syria  as  a  private  foi- 
di€r.  Chance  condujfted  him  among*  the  Drnzes, 
Where  he  was  hofpitably  entertained,  even  in  the 
houfe  of  the  kiaya  of  the  emir  Youfef.  From 
hence  he  repaired  to  Damafcus,  where  he  fooa 


obtained  the  title  of  Jga,  with  a  command  of  five' 
pair  of  coloms^  that  is  to  hy  of  50  men ;  and  he 
was  tlius  fituatcd  when  fortune  deftinud  him  to  the 
goveniment  of  Bairout.  Djezzar  was  no  fooner 
eftablilhed  tiiere,  than  he  took  pofleCion  of  it  for 
the  Turks.  Youfef  was  confouijded  at  this  pro- 
ceeding. He  demanded  judice  at  Damafcus  j  but 
finding  his  complaints  treated  with  contcmptj  en- 
tered mto  a  treaty  with  Daher,  and  conceded  an 
offenfive  and  defenftve  alliance  vrith  him  at  Raf^- 
en,  near  Sour.  No  fooner  was  Daher  united  with  . 
the  Druzes,  than  he  laid  fiege  to  Bairout  by  land^ 
whilft,a  Ruflian  frigates,  whofe  fervice  was  purcha- 
fed  by  600  purfes,  cannonaded  it  by  fea.  Djezza? 
was  compelled  to  fubrait  to  force,  and,  after  *• 
vigorous  refiftance,  gayp  up  the  city  and  furren-. 
dlred  himfelf  prifonfer.'  Shait  Daher,  charmed 
with  his  courage,,  ind  flattered  with  the  prefe- 
rence he  had  given  him  in  the  furrender,  conduc- 
ed him  to  Acre,  and.Oiowed  him  every  mark  of. 
kindneik.  He  even  ventured  to .  tnift  hivn  with  a 
fniall  expedition  into  Paleftine ;  but  Djezzar,  on 
approaching  Jeru&lem,  went  over  t<y  the  Turks, 
and  returned  to  Damafcus.  The  war  of  Moham-" 
raed  Bey  breaking  out,  Djezzar  offered  his  fervice 
to  the  captain  Pacha,  and  gained  hit  confMence.  ^ 
He  accompanied  him  to  the  fiege-  of  Acre ;  and 
that  admiral  h';iving  deftroycd  Daher,  afid  ftndiiij^ 
no  peribn  more  pi-oper  than  Djezzar  to  accom- 
piilh  the  defigns  of  the  Porte  in  that  country, 
named  him  pacha  of  Saide.  Being  now,  in  confe- 
qiience  of  this  revolution,  fuperior  lord  to  the  .e- 
mir  Youfef,  Djezzar  is  mindml  of  injuries  in  pro* 
portion  as  he  has  reaf  )n  to  accufe  himfclf  of  in- 
gratitude.  By  a  condudt  truly  Turkifli,  feigning 
alternately  gratttude  and  refentment,  he  is  alter- 
nately on  terms  of  difpute  and  reconciliatido  with 
him,  continually  exading  money  as  the  price  of 
peace,  or  as  indemnity  for  war.  Hrs  artifices 
have  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  within  the  fpace  of 
five  years  he  has  extorted  from  the  emir  four  mil- 
lions of  French  money  (above  r  60,000 1.),  a  fum 
the  more  aftonifliing,  as  the  form  of  the  country^ 
of  the  Druzes  did  not  then  amount  to  ioc,ooa 
Uvres,  4000 1.  In  1784  he  made  war  on  him,  de-» 
jJofed  him,  and  beftowed  the  government  on  the 
emir  of  the  country  of  Hafbeya,  named  Ifmacl, 
Youfef,  having  once  more  purchafed  his  favour, 
returned  towards  the  end  of.  the  fame  year  to 
Dair-el-Kamar,  and  even  courted  his  confidence  fo- 
far  as  to  wait  on  him  at  Acre,  from  whence  nobo- 
dy cxpefted  him  to  return ;  but  Djezzar  is  too  wife 
to  flied  blood,  while  there  are  any  hope«  of  get- 
ting money :  he  releafed  tlie  prince,  and  fcnt  hun 
back  with  every  mark  of  friendflirp.  Since  that 
p<iriod  the  Porte  has  named  him  pacha  of  Damaf- 
cus, while  he  alfo  retained  the  foverergnty  of  the 
pachalic  of  Acre,  and  of  the  country  of  theDruzea. 
(5.)  Druses,  military  state  of  th&. 
Neither  the  chief  nor  tMe  individual  emirs  main- 
tain troops ;  they  have  only  perfons  attached  to 
the  domeftic  fervice  of  iheir  houfes,  and  a  few 
black  (laves.  When  the"nhtion  makt's  war,  rvery 
man,  whether  fliaik  or  p'^afar.t,  able  to  bear  armt?, 
is  called  upon  to  marcb.  »  He  takes  with  him  a 
little  bag  cf  ffour,  a  mulkt^^j  fome  bulltts,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  powder,  ♦made  in  his  village, 
and  repairs  to  the  r^ndiavotts  appoinitd  by  tiie 
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governor.  If  it  be  a  civil  ;var,  as  fometimes  hap-' 
pens,  the  fervants,  the  fanners,  and  their  friends, 
take  up  arms  for  their  patron^  or  the  chief  of  thcii* 
family,  and  repair  to  his  ftandard.  In  fufch  cafes, 
the  parties  irriUtcd  frequently  feem  on  the  point 
d(  proceeding  to  the  laft  extremities;  but  they  fel- 
Kiom  have  recourfe  to  ads  of  violence,  or  attempt 
the  death  of  each  other;  mediators  always  intcr- 
pofe,  and  the  quarrel  is  appeafed  the  more  rea- 
dily, as  each  patron  is  obliged  to  provide  his  fol- 
lowers  with  provifiobs  and  ammunition.  This 
fyftem,  which  produces  happy  effedts  in  ciVil 
troubles,  is  attended  with  great  inconvenience  in 
foreign  wars,  as  fufficiently  appeared  in  that  of 
1-784.  ({  4')  Djezrar,  who  knew  that  the  whole 
army  lived  at  the  cxpence  of  the  emir  Youfcf,  aim- 
^  at  nothing  but  delay,  and  the  Druzes,  who 
were  not  difpleafed  at  being  fed  for  doing  nothing, 
prolonged  the  operations  5  but  the  emir,  wearied 
oi  paying,  concluded  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which 
were  not  a  little  rigorous  for  himfelf,  and  eventu- 
ally for  the  whole  nation.  "  The  ceremonies  to 
which  I  have  been  a  witnefs  on  thtfe  occafions 
(iays  M.  Volney),  bear  a  ftriking  refemblance  to 
the  cuftoms  of  ancient  times.  When  the  emir  and 
the  ihoiks  had  determined  on  war  at  Daer-eUKa- 
mati  criers  in  the  evening  afcended  the  fummits  of 
the  mountain ;  and  there  began  to  cry  with  a  loud 
voice:  *  To  war,  to  war;  Uke  your  guns,  take 
your  piliols :  noble  fliaiks,  mount  your  horfes ; 
arm  yourfelves  with  the  lance  and  fabre  j  rendez- 
vous to-morrow  at  Daer-el-Kamar.  Zeal  of  God ! 
aseal  of  combats!*  This  fummons,  heard  from 
the  neighbouring  villages,  was  repeated  there ;  and 
as  the  whole  country  is  nothing  but  a  chain  of 
lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  the  proclama- 
tion paired  in  a  few  hours  to  the  frontiers.  Thefc 
voices,  from  the  ftillnefs  of  the  night,  tlie  long 
refounding  echoes,,  and  the  nature  of  thfe  fubjca, 
had  fomething  awful  and  terrible  in  their  effed. 
Three  days  atter,  15,000  armed  men  rendezvoultd 
at  Daer-el-Kamar,  and  operations  might  have 
been  immediately  commenced.  We  may  eafily 
imagine  that  troops  of  this  kind  no  way  refemble 
our  European  foldiersj  they  have  neither  uniforms, 
tlifciplinc,  nor  order.  They  are  a  crowd  of  pea- 
fants  with  Ihort  coats,  najted  legs  and  mulkets  m 
their  hands ;  diflferirg  from  the  Turks  and  Mama- 
lukes  in  that  they  are  all  f6ot;  the  ihaiks  and  e* 
mirs  alone  have  horfes,  which  are  of  little  ule 
frc^n  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.  War 
there  can  only  be  a  war  of  pods.  The  Druzes 
never  riik  themfelves  in  the  plain,  and  with  rea- 
fon ;  for  they  would  be  unable  to  ftand  the  ihock 
of  cavalry,  having  no  bayonets  to  their  mu  fleets. 
Their  whole  art  confifts  in  climbing  rocks,  creep- 
ing among  the  bulhes  and  blocks  of  (tone ;  from 
•\Wieuce  their  fire  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  they 
?.re  covered,  fire  at  their,  eafej  and  '-y  hunting  and 
military  fports  have  acquired  the  habit  of  hitting 
a  mark  with  great  dexterity.  They  are  accuftom- 
cd  to  fud.lcn  inro.ids,  attacks  by  night,  ambuf- 
c\ides,  and  all  thofe  cotipj  de  main  which  require 
to  uiU  fuddenly  on,  and  come  to  clofe  fight  with 
the  enemy.  Ardent  hi  improving  their  fuccefs, 
eifily  difpirited,  and  prompt  to  refume  their 
courage;  daring  even  to  temerity,  and  fome- 
timei  i'jrocioiis,  they  poUvfo  above  all  two  qua- 
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lities  cflential  to  the  excellency  of'  any  troops} 
they  ftriftly  obey  their  leaders,  and  are  endeared 
with  a  temperance  and  vigour  of  health,  at  this 
day  unknown  to  moft  civilized  nations.  In 
the  campaign  of  i7.84>  they  pafled  three  months 
id  the  open,  air  without  tents,  or  any  other  co- 
vering than  a  (he^p-lkin ;  yet  were  there  not  more 
deaths  or  maladies  than  if  they  had  remained  in 
their  houfes;  Their  provxfions  confifted,  as  at  0^ 
ther  times,  of  (mall  loaves  baked  on  the  aihes  or 
on  a  brick,  raw  onions,  cheefe,  olives,  fxiixts,  and 
a  littl^  wine.  The  table  of  the  chiefs  was  atanoft 
as  frugal ;  and  we  may  afiirm,  that  they  fubGft« 
ed  loe  day^  on  what  the  fame  number  of  Esg- 
liflimen  or  Frenchmen  would  not  have  lived  ten. 
They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fcience  of  forti- 
fication, the  management  of  artillery  or  encamp- 
nients,  nor,  in  a  word,  any  thLig  which  conftit 
tutes  the  art  of  war.  But  had  Uiey  among  them 
a  few  perfons  verfed  in  military  (cience,  they 
would  readily  acquire  its  principles,  and  become 
a  formidable  foldiery.  This  would  be  the  mort 
eafily  effe<fted,  as  their  mulbcffry  plantations  asd 
vineyards  do  not  occupy  then!  all. the  year,  and 
they  could  afibrd  much  tune  for  military  exer- 
cifes." 

(6.)  Druses,  kationAl  CHARAcirER  and 
MANNERS  OF  THE.  **  The  comparifon  (lays 
M.  Volney,)  which  the  Druzes  often  have  an  op- 
portunity of  making  betvireeh  their  fituation  and 
that  of  other  fuhjedls  of  the  Turkifh  govemroenti 
has  given  them  an  advantageous  opinion  of  tbdr 
fuperiority,  which,  by  a  natural  effedt,  has  an  in- 
fluence en  their  perfonal  charader.  jgxempt  from 
the  violence  and  infult  of  delpotifm,  they  cocfi- 
der  themfeltes  as  more  perfed  than  their  neigii* 
hours,  becaufe  they  have  the  good  fortune  not  to 
be  equally  debafed.  Hence  they  a^cquire  a  cha- 
racter more  elevated,  energetic,  and  aftive;  ifl 
ihort,  a  genuine  repubiican  fpirit.  They  are  cou- 
fidered  throughout  the  Levant  as  rclllefs,  enter- 
prifing,  hardv,.and  brave  even  to  lemerrty.  Onh 
500  of  them  have  been  feen  to  enter  Daniafcus  i& 
open  day,  and  fpread  around  them  terror  and 
carnage.  No  people  are  more  nice  than  thgy,  wfth 
refpeS  to  the  pt)iht  of  honour :  AnV  offence  w 
that  kind,  or  open  infult,  is  inftantly  puniflied  bf 
blows  of  the  kandjur  or  the  mulket ;  while  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  it  only  excites  inju* 
rious  retorts.  This  delicacy  has  occafioncd  o 
their  manners  and  difcourfe  a  referve,  or,  if  you 
will,  a  politenefs,  which  one  is  aftonifhed  to  dif- 
cover  among  peafants.  It  is  carried  even  to  dif- 
fimulation  and  falfchood,  efjjccially  among  the 
chiefs,  whofe  greater  interefts  demand  greater 
attentions.  Circumfpeftion  is  neceffary  to  a4 
from  the  formidable  confequences  of  that  retalia- 
tion of  which  I  have  Ipoken.  Thefe  cuftcnns  may 
appear  barbarous  to  us :  but  they  have  the  merit 
of  fupplying  the  deficiency  of  regular  juftice^ 
which  is  neCeflari'.y  tedious  and  uncertain  in  theie 
dilbrderly  and  almoft  anarchical  gotemmenti. 
The  Druies  haVe  another  point  of  honour,  tbat 
of  hofpitality.  Whoever  prefents  himfelf  at  ihor 
door  in  the  quality  of  a  fuppliatJt  or  pafiengov  » 
fure  of  being  entertained  with  lodging  and  fi^ 
iii  the  nloft  generous  and  unaffe^ed  manner.  M. 
Volnt-y  often  faw  Iho  lo^weft  pealant  give  the  I^k 
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^^^f{  of  bread  they  had  in  their  houfes,  to  tlif    ters 
^igry  traveller;  and  when  it  was  obferved  to 
^01  tliat  they  v^anted  prudence,  their  anfwer 

•  :^  *  God  is  liberal  and  great,  and  all  men  are 
a?':thren.'  There  are,  therefore,  no  inns  in  their 
J::intry  any  more  than  in  the  reft  of  Turkey. 
;rnien  they  have  once  contra^ed  with  their  gucft 
;:  facred  engagement  of  bread  and  fait,  no  fiibr 
Jiiaent  ev-ent  can  make  them  violate  it.  Various 
^lAnces  of  this  are  related,  which  do  honour  to 
iiir  character.  A  few  years  ago,  an  aga  of  the 
--flaries  having  been  engaged  in  a  rebellion,  fled 
if^:n  Damafcus  and  retired  among  the  Druzes. 
~f  pacha  was 'informed  of  this,  and  demanded 
-:i  of  the  emir,  threatening  to  make  war  on  him 
;  .Jafe  of  refufal.  The  emir  demanded  him  of 
-vftiaik  Talhouk,  who  had  received  him;  but 

•  indignant  fhaik  replied,  *  When  have  you 
^  iwn  the  Druzes  deliver  up  their  guefts  ?  Tell 
.  r  emir,  that  as  long  as  Talhouk  fhall  preferve 
.  beard,  not  a  hair  of  the  head  of  his  fuppliant 
7U  fall  !*  The  emir  threatened  him  with  force ; 
^fcouk  afmed  his  family.  Th^  emir,  dreading 
'^  jvolt,  adopted  a  method  pradifed  as  juridical 
J  :hat  countiy.     He  declared  to  the  (haik,  that 

would  cut  down  50  mulberryrtrees  a-day  ui.til 

Ihould  give  up  the  aga.     He  proceeded  as  far 

ithoufand,  and  Talhouk  ftill  remained  inflexi- 

•    At  length  the  other  fhaiks,  enraged,  took 

the  quarrel ;  and  the  commotion  was  about  to 

:;  tome  general,  when  the  aga  reproaching  him- 

' ?  with  being  the  caufe  of  fo  much  mii'chief, 

;.ide  his  efcape  without  the  knovdedge  even  of 

[^^fliouk.     The  Druzes  have  alfo  the  prejudices 

^the  Bedouins  refpedting  birth  ;  like  them,  they 

rfgrcat  refpedt  to  the  antiquity  of  families;  but 

■Ijf  produces  no  eflential  inconvenivnces.    '^he 

^taity  of  the  emirs  and  fhaiks  does  not  exempt 

*'|ifi  from  paying  tribute  in  proportion  to  their 

^imues.    It  confers  on  them  no  prerogatives,  ci- 

•  w  in  the  attainment  oj  landed  property  or  pub- 
^employments.  In  this  country,  no  more  than 
>all  Turkey,  are  they  acquainted  with  game 
fcs,  or  glebes,    or  feigniorial   oi"  ecclefialtical 

-ihes,  franc  fiefs,  or  alienation  fines ;  every  thing 
'Jield  in  freehold :  Every  man,  after  paying  bis 
«i  and  his  rent,  is  mafter  of  his  property.  In 
"rt,  by  a  particular  privilege,  the  Druzes  pay 
fine  for  their  fucceflion ;  nor  does  the  emir, 
the  fultan,  arrogate  to  himfelf  original  and  u- 
Tfal  property :  there  exifts  neverthelefs,  in 
law  of  inheritance,  an  imperfection  which  pro- 
?s  difagreeable  effe<5t8.  Fathers  have,  as  in  the 
»an  law,  the  power  of  preferring  fuch  of  their 
Iren  as  they  think  proper  :  hence  it  has  hap- 
?d  in  feveral  families  of  the  (harks,  that  the 
ftole  property  has  centered  in  the  fame  perfon, 
mo  has  perverted  it  to  the  purpofe  of  intriguing 
od  caballing,  while  his  relations  remain,  as  they 
'Cll  exprefs  it,  princes  o/oiivej  and  cbeefe  ;  that  is 
0  fay,  poor  as  peafants.  In  confequence  of  their 
tejudices,  the  Druzes  do  not  choofe  to  make  al- 
lances  out  of  their  own  families.  They  invariably 
*efer  their  relation,  though  poor,  to  a  rich  ft  ran. 
W;  and  poor  peafants  have  been  known  to  re- 
afe  their  daughters  to  nr.ercbants  of  Saide  and 
»irout,  who  pofleifed  frogi  la,  to  i?,coo  piaJt- 
VouVJl.  PahtH-  ' 
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They  obfcrve  aifo,  to  a  certain  degree,  flrf 
cuftom  of  the  Hebrews,  which  direded  that  ^T 
brother  Ihould  efpoufe  his  brother's  widow;  but 
this  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  for  they  retain  that 
as  well  as  feveral  other  cuftoms  of  tiiat  anci'^nt 
people,  in  common  with  other  inhabitaiits  of  Sy- 
ria and  all  the  Ar.ib  trioes.  In  fhort,  the  prope/ 
and  diftindive  chara<5trr  of  the  Druzes^  '\%  a  fort 
of  republican  fpirit,  which  gives  them  more  encr-^ 
gy  than  any  other  fubjefts  of  the  Turkilh  gorern- 
mont.  and  an  indifference  for  religbn,  which  fofmtf 
a  ftriking  contrail  with  the  zeal  of  the  Mahome- 
tans and  Chriflians,  Jn  other  rcfpefts,  their  pri- 
vate life,  their  cufloms  and  prejudices^  are  the 
fame  with  other  orientals.  They  may  marry  fe-  * 
veral  wives,  and  repudiate  thenv  when  they 
choofe ;  but,  except  by  the  emir  and  a  few  mtn* 
of  eminence,  that  is  rarely  pradifed.  t)ccupied 
with  their  niral  labours,  they  experience  neitiicr 
artificial  wants,  nor  thofe  inordinate  pafTions 
which  are  produced  by  the  idlenefs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cities  and  towns.  The  veil,  ^vom  by  their 
women,  is  of  itf.'lf  a  prcrer\'ative  againft  thofe  de- 
fires  which  are  the  occah^^n  of  lb  many  rtils  in  fo- 
ciety.  No  man  knows  the  face  of  any  other  wo- 
man than  his  wife,  his  mother,  hrs  fiflcj-»  and  fif- 
ters-in-law.  Ercry  man  lives  in  the  bofom^of  hi* 
own  family,  and  goes  little  abroad.  The  women^ 
thofe  even  of  the  fhaiks,  make  the  bread,  roal^  ' 
the  coffee,  walh  the  linen,  cook  the  vi<l^uals,  and 
perform  all  domeflic  ofTVces.  The  men  cultivate' 
their  lands  and  vineyards,  and^dig  canals  for  wa- 
tering them.  In  the  evening  they  fometimes  af- 
femble  in  the  court,  the  area,  or  honfe  of  th»^ 
chief  of  the  tillage  or  family.  There,  feated  in  a 
circle,  with  legs  crofTed,  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
and  poniards  at  their  belts*  they  difcourfe  of  their 
▼arioua  labours,  the  fcarcity  or  plenty  of  tli  ■«'.•  har- 
▼efts,  peace  or  war,  the  condu(Jt  of  the  emir,  or 
the  amount  of  the  t^lxes  5  they  relate  pafl  tranfac- 
tions,  difcufs  prefent  intevefts,  and  form  conjec- 
tures on  the  future.  Their  children,  tired  with 
pby,  eome  frequently  to  liftcn  >  and  a  Granger  i^ 
furprifed  to  hear  them,  at  \90X  ^^  years  old,  re- 
counting, with  a  feriout  air,  why  Djezzar  decl*- 
red  war  againft  the  emir  Yguief,  how  many  pur- 
fes  it  coft  that  prince,  what  augmentation  therof 
will  be  of  the  mirr,  how  many  muflcets  (here  were? 
in  the  camp,  and  tvho  had  the  beft  mare.  This 
is  their  only  education.  They  are  ne.ther  taught 
to  read  the  pfalms,  as  artiong  the  IWai^oniles,  nor 
the  koran  like  the  Mahometans;  hardly  do  the 
fhaiks  know  how  to  write  a  letter.  But  if  their 
minds  be  deftitute  of  ufeful  or  agreeable  informa- 
tion, at  leaft  it  is  not  preocciTpied  by  falfe  and 
hurtful  ideas ;  and,  without  doubt,  fuch  natural 
ignorance  is  well  worth  all  our  artificial  folly. 
This  advantage  refults  from  %  that  their  underw 
ftandings  being  nearly  on  a  level,  the  inequality  of 
conditions  is  lefs  perceptible.  For,  in  fad,  we  da 
not  perceivp  amon^  the  Druzes  that  great  diftance^ 
which,  in  moft  other  focieties,  degrades  the  infe- 
rior, without  contributing  to  the  advantage  of  the 
great.  AH,  whether  ibaiks  or  peafants,  treat  each 
other  with  that  rational  familiarity,  whith  is  equal- 
ly remote  from  rudenefs  and  fervility.  The  grand 
emir  himfelf  it  not  a  different  man  fro{ft-the  reft  ; 
Xxx  Ji« 
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he  !9  a  good  country  gentlemani  who  does  not  dif^ 
dain  admitting  to  his  table  the  noeaneft  farmer.  In 
a  word,  their  manners  are  thofe  of  ancient  time«, 
and  of  that  ruftic  life  which  marks  the  origin  of 
every  nation ;  and  prove  that  the  people  among 
whom  they  are  ft  ill  found  are  yet  only  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  focial  ftate." 

(7.)  Druses,  numbers  of  the.  Bythelaft 
eftimates,  according  to  M.  Volney's  information, 
the  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  was  4090009 
which  fuppofes  a  total  population  of  iao,ooo:  no 
addition  is  to  be  made  to  this  calculation,  fince 
there  are  no  Dnizes  in  the  cities  or  on  the  coaft. 
As  the  whole  country  contains  on/ly  no  fquarc 
leagues,  there  refults  for  every  league  1090  per- 
fons;  which  is  equal  to  the  popiflktion  of  our 
richeft  provinces.  To  render  this  more  remarka- 
ble, it  miift  be  obferved  that  the  foil  is  not  fertile, 
that  a  great  many  eminences  remain  uncultivated, 
that  they  do  not  grow  com  enough  to  fupport 
themfelves  three  months  ir  the  year;  that  they 
have  no  manufadures,  and  that  all  their  exporta- 
tion s  are  confined  to  filks  and  cottons,  the  ba- 
lance of  ^hich  exceeds  very  little  the  importation 
of  corn  from  the  Hauran,  the  oils  of  Paleftine,  and 
the  rice  and  coffee  they  procure  from  Bairout. 
Whence  arifes  then  fuch  a  number  of  inhabitants 
within  fo  fmall  a  fpace  ?  "  I  can  difcover  no  other 
caufe  (faysr  our  author),  than  that  ray  of  liberty 
which  glimmers  in  this  country.  Unlike  tkc 
Turks,  every  man  lives  in  perfect  fecurity  of  his 
life  and  property.  -The  peafant  is  not  richer  than 
in  other  countries;  but  he  is  free.  *  He  fears  not,* 
as  I  have  often  heard  them  fay,  •  that  the  Aga, 
the  Koikammakam,  or  the  Pacha,  (hould  fend  their 
Djendis  to  pillage  his  hou(e,  carry  off  his  family,  or 
Rive  him  the  baftinado.'  Such  oppreffions  are  un- 
knov.*.  among  thefe  mountains.  Security,  there- 
fore, has  been  the  original  caufe  of  the  population, 
from  that  inherent  defire,  which  all  men  have  to 
^multiply  themfelveSj  wherever  they  find  an  eafy 
^  fubfiftence.  The  frugality  of  the  nation,  which  is 
content  with  little,  has  been  a  fecondary,  and  not 
lefs  powerful  reafon^  and  a  third  is  the  emigration 
of  a  number  of  Chriftian  families,  who  daily  de* 
(ert  the  Turkiih  provinces  to  fettle  in  Mount  Le- 
banon, where  they  are  received  with  open  arms 
by  the  Maronites  from  fimilarity  of  religion,  and 
by  the  Druzes  from  principles  of  toleration,  and 
a  convidion  how  much  it  is  the  intereft  of  every 
country  to  multiply  the  number  of  its  cultivators, 
confumers,  and  allies." 

(8.)  Druses,  political  state  oe  the. 
The  Druzes  may  be  divided  into  two  claffes :  the 
common  people ;  and  the  people  of  eminence  and 
property,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  fhaiks  and 
emirs,  or  defcendants  of  princes.  The  majority 
are  cultivators,  cither  as  farmers  or  proprietors ; 
every  man  lives  on  his  inheritance,  improving  his 
mulberry  trees  and  vineyards:  in  fome  diftridls 
.they  grow  fome  tobacco,  cotton,  and  grain.  At 
firft  all  the  lands  were,  as  formerly  in  Europe,  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  Can«ilies.  But  to  render  them 
produifVive,  the  great  proprietors  were  forced  to 
ff^W  part  of  them,  and  let  leafes ;  which  fubdivi- 
fian  is  become  the  chief* fourcc  of  the  power  of 
the  ftate,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  perfons 
intcrclted  in  th^  puolic  weal:  there  Aill  cxiils, 
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however,  fome  traces  of  the  origiftal  inequsilitf 
which  even  at  this  day  produces  pernicious efEedt. 
The  great  property  pofleffed  by  fome  families 
gives  them  too  much  iofluence  in  all  the  meafarn 
of  the  nation ;  and  their  private  interefts  have  too 
great  weight  in  every  public  traniadion.  Their 
hiftory,  for  fome  years  back,  affords  fufficient 
proofs  of  this ;  all  the  civil  or  foreign  wan,  ia 
which  they  have  been  engaged,  having  originsted 
in  the  ambition  and  perfonal  views  of  fome  of  the 
principal  families,  fuch  as  the  Lefbeks,  the  Djain- 
belats,  the  Ifmaels  of  Solyma,  &c;  The  (haiki 
of  thefe  houfes,  who  alone  poffefs  one  tenth  psrt 
of  the  country,  procured  creatures  by  their  bkv 
ney,  and  at  laft  involved  all  the  Druses  in  tb«rdi& 
fenfions.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  po^ 
fibly  to  this  conflict  between  contending  part!e% 
the  whole  nation  owes  the  good  fortune  of  ufrtf 
having  been  enflaved  by  its  chief.  This  chiefj  oi- 
led Hakem  or  governors  alfo  Emir  ot  prince^  it  1 
fort  of  king  or  general,  who  unites  in  his  ownpeiv 
fon  the  civil  and  military  powers.  His  dignity  ii 
fometimes  tranfmitted  from  father  to  fon>  fom^ 
times  from  one  brother  to  another ;  and  the  fuccf^ 
fion  is  determined  rather  by  force  than  any  certait* 
laws.  Females  can  in  no  cafe  pretend  to  this  is* 
heritance.  They  are  already  excluded  from  fuo 
ceilion  in  civil  affairs,  and  confecjuently  can  MI 
lefs  exped  it  in  political  i  in  general,  the  Afiattf 
governments  are  too  turbulent,  and  their  admii 
niftration  renders  military  talents  too  nedeflirfi 
to  admit  of  the  fovereignty  of  women,  hmi^ 
the  Druz^,  the  male  line  of  any  family  being  «• 
tinguilhed,  the  government  devolves  to  him  who 
is  in  poffeffion  of  the  greateit  number  of  ivS!ai» 
ges  and  refources..  But  the  firft  tfep  is  to  obtais, 
the  approbation  of  the  Turks,  of  whom  he  be* 
comes  the  vaflfal  and  tributary.  It 'even  bap{KO^ 
that,  not  unfrequently  to  affert  their  fupremacf» 
they  name  the  Hakem,  contrary  to  the  wifhciof 
the  nation,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Ifmael  Hafbeya,  iai*i 
fed  to  that  dignity  by  Djezzar;  Sut  thisconflraiat 
lafts  no  longer  than  it  is  maintained  by  that  vioknoc 
which  gave  it  birth.  The  office  of  .the  goveracf 
is  to  watch  over  the  order  of  the  ftate,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  Emirs,  Shaiks,  and  villages  from  making 
war  on  each  other :  in  cafe  of  dilbbedience.  he 
may  employ  force.  He  is  alfo  at  the  head  of  the 
civil  power,  and  n;ime8  the  Cadis,  only  always re» 
ferving  to  himfelf  the  po^er  of  life  and  dieatk 
He  collets  the  tribute,  from  which  he  annuafif 
pays  to  the  pacha  a  ftated  fum.  This  tribute  ra- 
ries  in  proportion  as  the  nation  renders  itfclf  mow 
or  lefs  formidable ;  at  the  beginning  of  thii  oes- 
tury,  it  amounted  to  160  purfes,  L  8330;  but 
Melhem  forced  the  Turks  to  reduce  it  to  60.  h 
17841  Emir  Youfef  paid  80  snd  promiftd?^' 
This  tribute,  which  is  called  JMrrrt  is  impoW  pa 
the  mulberry  trees*  vinej'ards,  cotton,  and  grain. 
All  fown  land  pays  in  proportion  to  its  extest; 
every  ftiot  of  mulberries  is  taxed  at  three  roedi«s» 
or  three  folj*  nine  deniers  (not  quite  two-pence). 
A  hundred  feet  of  v'neyand  pays  a  piaftre  or  4^ 
medins ;  and  freih  meafurements  ate  often  B»* 
to  preferve  a  juft  proportion.  The  fliaiks  and  e- 
mirs  have  no  exemption  in  this  lefpeAi  sndrt 
may  be  tnily  did,  they  contribute  t » the  poWc 
llcck  in  proportion  to  their  fortune.    The  colkc- 
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tioo  if  mde  almoft  without  expn2c& 
payi  his  contingent  at  Dair«d-Kainar,  if  he  plea- 
is§9  or  to  the  colle^ora  of  the  prince,  who  make 
a  circuit  round  the  country  after  the  crop  of  filk. 
Theftuplus  of  this  tribute  is  for  the  prince;  fo 
that  it  is  his  intereft  to  reduce  the  demands  of 
the  Turks,  as  it  would  be  likewife  to  augment  the 
impoft:  but  this  meafure  requires  the  iandion  of 
the  fludksy  who  have  the  privilege  of  oppofing  it. 
Their  confent  is  neceflary,  likewife,  for  peace  and 
In  thefe  cafes,  the  emir  muil  convoke  ge> 
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Each  man  lah  is  there  fpoken  of,  by  whom  they  m^n  'Ood 
incarnated  in  the  perfon  of  the  caliph.  It  like- 
wife treats  of  another  life,  of  a  place  of  punilh- 
ment,  and  a  place  of  happinefs,  where  the  Okkalt 
(hall  of  courle  be  moft  diftin^uiihed.  Several  de- ' 
grees  of  perfeAion  are  mentioned,  to  which  thej 
arrive  by  fucceflive  trials.  In  other  refpedts  theie 
fedaries  have  all  the  infolence  and  all  the  fears  of 
f  uperftition ;  thev  are  not  communicative,  becaufe 
they  are  weak ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  were,  they 
powerful,  they  would  be  promulgators  and  linto* 


aend  aflembiies,  and  lay  before  them  the  ftate  of.  lerant.    The  reft  of  the  Dnizes,  ftrangers  to  thit 


his  afiairs.  There  every  ihaik,  and  every  peaiant 
who  has  any  reputation  for  courage  or  underftand* 
ing,  is  intitled  to  give  his  fufirage ;  fo  that  this  go- 
vernment may  be  confidered  as  a  well  jxoportion- 
cd  mixture  of  mondkchy,  ariftocracy,  and  demo- 
cracy. Every  thing  depends  on  circumftances ; 
if  the  governor  be  a  man  of  ability,  he  is  abfolute: 
if  weai^  a  cypher.  This  proceeds  from  the  want 
of  fixed  laws;  a  v^rant,  common  tp  all  Afia,  and 
the  radical  cauie  of  all  the  diforders  in  the  go- 
venments  of  the  Afiatic  nations. 

(9.)  Druses,  religion  of  the.  The  opini- 
00s  of  Mohanuned  ben  Ifmael  {§  a.)  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  fubftance  of  the  religioii  of  the  Druzes. 
They  piadife  neither  circumcifion,  nor  prayers, 
apr  iafting;  they  obferve  neither^feftivals  nor  pro- 
hibitions. They  dxink  wine,  pat  pork,  and  slU 
tow  marriage  between  brothers  and  fitters,  though 
not  between  fathers  and  children.  From  this  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  Druzes  have  properly  no 
leligion ;  but  one  clafs  of  them  muft  be  excepted, 
wbofc  religious  cuftoms  are  very  peculiar.  Thofe 
who  compofe  it  are  to  the  reft  of  the  nation  what 
*he  initiated  were  to  the  profane ;  they  aflume  the 
name  of  Okkabi  which  means  fpiritualifts,  and 
J*ftow  on  the  vulgar  the  epithet  of  Djahd  or  ig- 
«o«ant ;  they  have  various  degrees  of  initiation, 
the  higheft  orders  of  which  require  celibacy. 
Thefe  are  diftinguilhable  by  the  white  ttiil>an  they 
^ed  to  wear,  as  a  fvmbol  of  their  purity ;  and 
fo  proud  are  they  of  this  fuppofed  purity,  that 
^bey  think  themfelves  fullied  by  even  touchmg 
^  profane  perfon.  If  fuch  eat  out  of  their  plate, 
or  drink  out  of  their  cup,  tbe^  break  them ;  and 
^Ktice  the  cuftom,  fo  general  m  this  country,  of 
ufing  vafes  with  a  fort  of  cock,  which  may  >  be 
drank  out  of  without  touching  them  with  the  lips. 
All  their  practices  are  enveloped  in  myfteries:  their 
oratories  always  ftand  alone,  and  are  conftantly 
fituated  on  eminences :  in  thefe  they  hold  their 
i^cret  aflcmblies,  to  which  women  are  admitted. 
ft  is  pretended  they  perform  ceremonies  there, 
in  prefence  of  a  fmall  ftatue  refembling  an  ox 
br  calf*  whence  fame  have  attempted  to  prove 
Lhat  they  aredefcended  from  the  Sanuiritans.  But 
befideSy  that  the  fad  is  not  well  afcertained,  the 
ivor&ip  of  the  ox  may  be  deduced  from  other 
rources.  They  have  one  or  two  books  which  they 
:onceal  with  the  greateft  care:  but  chance  has 
ieceived  their  je"aloufy;  for  in  a  civil  war,  which 
happened  about  a 8  years  ago,  the  emir  Youifcf,  who 
a  Djahel  or  ignorant,  found  one  among  tlie  pillage 
>f  one  of  their  oratories.  M.  Volney  was  aifurtd 
»y  perfons  who  had  read  it,  that  it  contains  onlj 
I  myftic  jargcMi,  the  obfcurity  of  which  doubtiefs 
"enders  it  valuable  to  adepts.    H^kero  Baour  £U 


fpirit,  are  wholly  indi&rent  about  religious  mat- 
ters. The  Chriftians,  who  live  in  their  country, 
pretend  that  fcveral  of  them  believe  in  the  metem- 
pfychoiis;  that  others  worihip  the  fun,  moon,  and 
ftars :  all  which  is  poflible ;  for,  as  among  the  An- 
iariana,  every  one,  left  to  his  own  faiicy,  follows 
the  opinion  that  pleafes  him  moft ;  and  thefe  opi- 
nions  are  thofe  which  prefect  themfelves  moft  na- 
turally to  unenlightened' minds.  When  among 
the  Turks,  they  affedk  the  exterior  of  Mahome- 
tans, frequent  the  mofques,  and  perform  their 
ablutions  and  prayers.  Amoi^g  the  Maronites, 
they  accompanv  them  to  church,  and,  like  them, 
make  ufe  of  holy  water.  Many  of  them,  impor- 
tuned by  the  miflionaries,  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
baptized ;  and  if  folicited  by  the  Turks^  receive 
circumcifion,  and  conclude  by  dying  neither  Chrif- 
tians nor  Mahometans. 

(i.)  DRUSIUS,  John,  a  proteftant  writer  of 
great  learning,  bom  at  Ondenarde  in  Flanders,  in 
ISSS*  He  was  defigned  for  the  ftudy  of  djvinhy 
but  his  father  being  outlawed,  and  deprived  of  his 
eftate,  they  both  retired  to  England,  where  tbjC 
fon  became  profefibr  of  the  oriental  languages  ait 
Oxford:  but  upon  the  paeification  of  G^ent, 
they  returned  to  their  own  country,  where  Dru- 
fius  w^s  alfo  appointed  profeffor  of  the  oriental 
languages.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Friefland, 
where  he  was  admitted  Hebrew  profeffor  in  the 
univerfity  of  Franeker ;  the  fun^ions  of  which  he 
difcharged  with  great  honour  till  his  death  in  1616. 
His  works  ftiow  him  to  have  bten  well  Ikilled  iiv 
Hebrew;  and  the  States  General  employed  him 
in  1600  to  write  notes  on  the  moft  difficult  pafla- 
ges  in  the  Old  Teftament,  with  a  petifion  of  400 
florins  a-year :  but  being  frequently  difturbed  in 
this  undertaking,  it  was  not  published  till  after 
his  death.  He  held  a  vaft  correfpondence  with 
the  learned ;  for  befides  liters  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  other  languages,  there  were  found  3300  Latin 
letters  among  his  papers. 

(a.)  Drusius,  John,  the  fon  of  the  preceding, 
(N*  I.)  was  a  prodigy  ot  learning.  He  was  bom 
at  Franeker  in  1588;  began  to  leam  Latin  and 
Hebrew  at  5  years  old :  at  7  explaineil  the  Hebrew 
Pfalter  fo  exadtly,  that  he  aftonifljed  a  Jewifh 
teacher  at  Leyden :  at  9  he  could  read  the  He- 
brew without  points,  and  add  them  where  want- 
ed. He  fpoke  Latin  as  readily  as  his  native  tongue, 
and  could  make  himfelf  underftood  in  Englifh. 
At  \%%  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  extempore,  in  verfeand 
prefe,  like  the  Jews.  At  17  he  made  a  fpeech  in 
Latin  to  K.  James  I,  in  the  midft  of  his  court,  and 
was  admired  by  all  prefent.  He  was  endued  with 
a  lively  genius,  a  ftrong  memory,  a  folid  judgment, 
an  agreeable  temper,  and  an  indefatigable  ardour 
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for  fliudy ;  and  was  alfo  extremely  pious.  He  died 
^f  the  ftone,  in  1609^ aged  ai,  at  the  houfe  of  Dr 
W.  Thomas,  dean  of  Chichcfter,  who  jjave  bim 
a  confiderable  fVilary.  He  left  feveral  works ;  many 
letters  and  verfes  in  Hebrew  ;  Notes  on  Solomon's 
Proverbs  j  &c.  aod  digested  into  alphabetical  or- 
der Elias  Lcvita's  Nomenclator  j  to  which  be  add- 
ed the  Greek  words ;  and  had  begun  fome  tranf- 
lations.        *     '  i  f 

DRUSLLWYN,  a  village  of  S.Wales,  in  Cacr- 
narvonfhire.    it  has  fairs,  July  r,  and  Odober  5. 

DRUSWER,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  tht  pala- 
tinatq  of  Wilna,*  14  miles  W.  of  Brafiaw. 

DRimSCHKEN,  a  town  of  Pniflian  Lithuania, 
on  the  Rominte,  4  miles  §SE.  of  Oumbinnen. 

DRU:tTON,  a  to\Vn  in  Herefordftiire,  betweei? 
Aconbury  and  Morehampton. 

DRUYE,  a  town  of  trance,  in  the  department 
of  Yonne,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Burgundy  5 
16  miles  S.  of  Auxerre. 

DRUYN,  IDrevin  Petri,  or  Grand  Drkviv, 
4  town  of  Africa,  on  tlie  ivory  coaft,  at  the  mouth 
pf  the  river  St  Andre,     Lon.  4.  t;,  W.  Lat.  j.  N. 

DRUYiJKIDWAR,  a  town  of  Litliuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Wilna,  8  miles  NE.  of  Brafiaw. 

DRU'^EKHEIM.     St>eDRu.=5FNHEiM. 

DRUZES.     Sce.DRUFKs,  ^  1—9. 

*  DRY,  aJ',  yrigy  Sax.j  i.  Arid  ;  not  wet ;  not 
moiit. — If  the»pii5e  be  a  little  civet  on  the  ir.fide,  it 
ifvill  make  a  diiferiiig  found  from  the  fai^ie  pipe 

Wiien  God  fa  id. 
Be  gathcrfd  now,  ye  waters  under  hcav'n, 
Into  oije  place,  and  let  tin/  land^appear !    Mili» 

3.  Not  rainy.— A  tiry  March  and  a  dr;^  May  por- 
tend a  wholefome  Summer,  if  there  be  a  Ihower- 
Jng  April  between.  -Bacon, — The  weather,  we  a- 
greed,  was  top  drif  for  the  feafon.  Addif,  3.  Not 
fucculentj  not  juicy.—' 

1  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay  5 
'  Sleep  Chall  neither  niglit  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  penthoufe  lid : 
He  Oiall  live  a  man  forbid.  Shak* 

4.  Being  without  tears. —  ' 

Dry  mourning  will  decays  more  deadly  bring. 
As  a  North  wind  bums  a  too  forward  Spring : 
Give  fprrow  vent,  and  let  the  fhiices  go.  Dn/d, 

5.  Thirfty;  a  thir^.— So  dri/  he  was  for  fway^ 
ShakefpeaPe. —     ' 

Void  of  a  bulky  charger  near  their  lips, 
With  which,  is  ofttn  interrupted  flcep, 
Their  frying*  blood  -compels  to  irrigate 
Their  dn/  f'lrr'd  tongues.  Philips. 

iS.  Jejune;  b.>»rcnj  'plain;  untjmbelliflie<i ;  with- 
out pathoi  J  without  •i1owere4 — As  %ve  ihould  take 
care  that  our  ftile  in  \\Titing  be  neither  dry  nor 
impty,  we  Itiould  look  again  if  ^t  be  not  winding 
or  wanton  with  far  fetcli^d  dcljcriptions;  either  iS 
U  vice.  Ben  'j^nfon, — It  remaincth  to  treat  con- 
reming  ornaments  N^-jthin,  or  without  the  fabrick, 
H  piece  not  lo  dri/  as-  the  meer  contemplation  of 
jiroporticMis  J  and  therefore,  i  hope,  then  in  lome- 
^vhjit  to  refrefli  both  the  rcatier  arui  m)  lelf.  Jl^oh 
ton. — That  the  fire  lurns  by  heat,  is  an  empty  ^/ry 
ret  I'm  to  the  qucftit.n,  and  loaves  us  ftill  ignorant. 
C'lav'Ue. — It  is  a  dry  fable,  with  little  or  nothing 
in  \\.,  JJKJlran^,  7.  Hard;  fevere.  [i^ww  an- 
C!.;?,tly  t7\tidurcy  drce^  Scottilh.]     Of  two  noble- 
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men  the  one  was  given  to  feoff,  but  kept  ercr 
royal  cheer  in  his  houfe;  the  other  would  aik.  of 
thofe  that  had  been  at  his  table,  waa  thefe  bct* 
a  flout  or  ^ry-blow  given  ?  Bacon* — 
I  rather  hop'd  I  fliould  no  more 
Hear  from  you  o'  th'  gallanting  fcore  5 
For  hard  dry  baitings  ufed  to  prove 
The  readieft  remedies  of  love ; 
Next  a  dry  diet.  Hu^m. 

(i.)  *  To  Dry.  v.  a.  i.  To  free  from  moiftuitj 
to  arefy ;  to  exilccate. — 

The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  fo  contented. 
—I  tell  thtje,  Kate,  'twas  burnt^  and  dry'dwvf» 

Hhakejftaru 
—Heat  dryeth  bodies  that  do  eafily  expire;  u 
parchment,  leaves,  roots,  and  clay;  andfodcrth 
time  arefy.  jB/7ro«.— Herbs  and  flowers,  if  they  be- 
dried  in  the  fiiade,  or  dried  ia  the  hot  fun  a  liiafl 
time,  keep>beft.  Bacon.    %.  To  exhale  moiihiic- 
'Twas  grief  uo  more,  or  grief  and  rage  wot 
one,  • 
Within  hiT  foul :  at  laft  'twas  rage  alone;        , 
Which  burning  upwards  in  fucceliion,  dries 
The  teai-8  that  ftood  confidering  in  her  eyes. 

Dryiau 

3.  To  wipe  away  moifture.-^  «     ' 

Then  with  her  veft  tiie  wound  &e  wipes  ao^ 
dries,  -^«*«f 

4.  To  fcorch  with  thirft.— Their  honourabk  ma 
are  famiflied,  and  their  multirflde  dried  up  with 
thirft.  I/aiah,  v.  13.    5*^^  ^"^^ »  ^*>  exhaufl.- 

Ralh  Elpenor,  in  an  evil  hour, 
Dry*d  an  immeafurable  bowl,  and  thought 
T'  exhale  his  furfeit  by  irriguous  fieep 
Imprudent :  him,  death's  iron  Jleep  oppreft. 

6.  To  Dry  up.  To  deprive  totally  of  moifturt; 
to  take  all  moifture  away.—l'he  water  of  the  frt| 
which  formeriy  covered  it,  was  in  time  exhaled 
and  dried  up  bf  the  fun.  Woodvsard, 

( 2.)  *  To  Dry.  1;.  »,  To  grow  dry ;  to  lole 
moifture ;  to  be  drained  of  its  moifture. 

DRYADES,  7  in  the  heathen  mythology,  a  fort 

DREADS,  )  of  deities,  who,  the  ancients  be- 
lieyed,  inhabited  gi-oves  and  woods.  They  (Dfiff- 
ed  from  the  Hamadryades;  thefe  latter  bemg  al^ 
tached  to  fome  particular  Uee,  with  which  they 
were  bom,  and. with  which  they  died;  vh«tai 
the  Dt>-dds  were  goddefl'es  of  trees  and  woods  11 
general.    Seie  Hamadrxades* 

DRYANDRA,  in  botany,  the  only  geausyw 
difcoven-d  of  the  order  Enneandria,  belonging  t« 
the  monaddphia  clafs  of  plants-  .  . 

DRYAS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  polyg>TJ» 
order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of  pla»w; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  t/ieajtt  " 
order,  Senticofa,  The  calyx  is  o^tofid ;  the  petal*  8  \ 
the  feeds  long  and  hairy  with  a  train.  . 

DRYBURG,  a  town  of  Geimany,  in  the  circtf. 
of  Weftphalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Paderhom,  7  nuW 
LNjE.  oi  Paderborn.  _^    .  . 

(i.)DRYBURpH,  a  beautlftil  village  fiti»^ 
on  apeninfula,  formed  by  the  river  J\vced,  c^ 
SW.  confines  of  the  county  of  Berwick,  w  ^o^•  , 
land.    It  was  formeriy  a  market  town  ot  ici^  j 
extent,  connc<5led  with  a  monaftery  of  J*^^^^'*;"*    1 
the  order  of  Premontre,  or  PR.tMONsT«Ari«- 
SES,  foandcd  or  rather  rcftorcd  m  the  yw  »y 
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bf  Hngo  de  Marville*  Lord  of  LaudetTlale»  and 
Beatrix  de  Beauchamp  hU  wife ;  who  brought 
monks  to  it  from  Akiewick,  in  Noithuihberland, 
in  the  following  year.    See  N®  a. 

(i.)  Deybujigh  Abbey.  This  place  was  dcdi- 
cated  to  religious  inftitution  fo  anciently  as  the  year 
iM,  when  Modan,  a  pre{byter  and  mitfionary  wa« 
.  there  feated;  as  appears  by  records  cited  in  C/iaU 
merj  De  Statu  Homnisy  njeteris  Jimtd  ac  nova  Ec^ 
£l^a.  b.  L  p.  J4i;  and  King^  in  his  Kalendar. 
Breviary  Aberdeen,  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Roman  ftation  of  Trimontium  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  Eilden  hills,  in  this  diftridt,  about  3  miles 
diftant  from  Dryburgh ;  as  appears  from  the  An- 
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length  obtained  him  the  favour  of  the  orown ;  and 
Sir  William  Davenant  dyinjg  the  iiime  year, , Mr 
Dryden  was  appointed  to  fUcceed  him  av  poet 
laureat.  About  this  time  his  inclination  to  write 
for  the'ftage  fcems  firft  to  have  ihown  itlelt.  For 
be&des  his  concern  with  Sir  Wiiiiam  Davenant,  in 
the  alteration  of  Shakefpeare's  Tcmpeft,  lu  3669, 
he  produced  his  Wild  Gallants,  a  comedy,  i  hia 
met  with  very  indifi'erent  fuccel's ;  yet  the  author, 
not  being  difcouraged  by  its  failure,  foon  publiih- 
ed  his  Indian  Emperor.  This  finding  a  more  fa- 
vourable reception,  encouraged  him  to  proceed  j 
and  that  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  in  the  key  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham's  Rehearfai  he  is  recorded  to 


tonine  Itinerary,  and  from  Gen,  Roy's  Survey  and    have  engaged  himfelf  by  contract  for  writing  four 


Mgp  0/  Roman  Scotiand  ;  of  which  a  protnidted 
map  only  has  been  engraved  but  not  publiftied. 
Many  coins  of  Vefpafian,  Domitian,  and  Tr^an, 
are  found  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  a  confider- 
able  part  oi  the  Roman  road  is  ftill  in  good  pre- 
fervaion,  paffing  through  the  parilhes  of  Ancrum, 
Lilkes-leaf  and  Maxton.  In  the  Abbey  of  Dry- 
hurgb,  Chaucer,  the  Engliih  poet,  pafl'ed  fome 
time  with  his  friend  Ralph  Strode,  a  Wdchman, 
a  monk  and  fludent  here,  to  whom  Chaucer  de- 
dicates or  ad'dreflts  fome  of  his  verfes.  At  the 
ftfonnation,  the  Abbey  lands  were  ere^ed  into  a 
temporal  lordihip  by  James  VI,  in  favour  of 
John  earl  of  Marr,  K.  G.  and  lord  high  treaiurer 
a  Scotland ;  who  gave  it  to  Henry  his  3d  fon, 
from  whom  the  title  defcendcd  to  the  prefent  E. 
«f  Buchan,  who  bought  the  Abbey  lately  from 
the  heirs  of  Col.  Tod,  and  has  made  it  his  prin- 
opal  refidcnce.  It  was  here,  that  James  Thorn- 
ton compofed  his  beautiful  poem  of  Winter,  the 
M  and  prime  of  his  claffical  Seafom ;  having  oc- 
cafionally  refided-  with  the  Haliburtons  of  New- 
Buins,  who  were  then  proprietors  of  the  place, 
Thomas  Hannah,  an  aftronomer  of  confiderable 
^t  was  bwn  here,  in  a  houfe  built  in  the  area 
w  the  abbey,  in  i66a  j  on  whom  Allan  Ramfey 
ae  poet  compofed  an  epitaph  for  his  tomb  in 
Kclto  church-yard,  which  is  ftill  extant. 

(I.  u)  DRYDEN,  John,  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
Eoglifli  poets  of  the  17th  century,  defcended  of 
I  jroteel  family  in  Huntingdonlhire,  ^drn  in  that 
»unty  at  Old  winkle,  163X,  and  educated  at  Weft- 
woAer  firiiool  under  Dr  Bufhby.  From  thence  he 
fas  removed  to  Cambridge  in  1650,  being  eleded 
cholar  of  Trinity  college,  of  which  he  appears, 
>y  his  £pitl?alaniia  Cantabrigienf.  4to,  i66a,  to 
jave  been  afterwards  a  fellow.  Yet  in  his  earlier 
lays  he  ffavc  no  extraordinary  indication  of  ^Cr 
'lus;  for  even  the  y_ear  before  he  quitted  the  uni- 
wuy,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Lord 
iaftings,  which  was  by  no  means  a  prefage  of 
hat  amazing  pprfedtion  in  poetical  powers,  which 
le  afterwards  attained.  On  the  death  of  Oliver 
*romwell  he  wTote  fome  heroic  ftanzas  to  his  me- 


plays  per  year;  and,  indeed,  in  the  years  2679  and 
1680,  be  appears  to  have  fulfilled  that  contracl. 
To  this  unhappy  necefiity,  that  our  author  jay 
under,  are  to  be  attributed  all  thofe  irregularities,' 
thofe  bombaftic  flight*,  and  fomctimes  even  pue- 
rile exuberances,  for  which  he  has  been  fo  fevere- 
ly  critjcifed ;  and  which,  in  the  unavoidable  hurry- 
in  which  he  wrote,  it  was  inipoflible  for  him  to 
find  time  either  for  lopping  away  or  correding.p 
In  1675,  the  earl  of  Rocbefter,  whofe  envious  and 
malevolent  dijrpofition  would  not  permit  him  to 
fee  gi'owing  merit  meet  with  its  due  reward,  and 
who  was  therefore  Chagrined  at  the  juft  appiaule 
with  which  Mr  Dryden's  dramatic  pieces  had 
been  received,  was  determined  if  pollible  to  fliake 
his  Intereil  at  court ;  and  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to 
recommend  Mr  Crowne,  an  author  by  no  means 
of  equal  merit,  and  at  that  time  of  an  obl'cure  re- 
putation, to  write  a  mafk  for .  the  court,  which 
certainly  belonged  to  Mr  Dryden's  office  as  poet 
laureat.— Nor  was  this  the  only  attack,  nor  indeed 
the  moft  potent  on^,  that  Mr  Dryden's  juftiy  ac- 
quired  fame  drew  on  him.  For,  fome  years  be- 
rofe,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  a  man  of  not  much  . 
better  charatSer  than  lord  Rochefter,  had  moft 
fcverely  ridiculed  (everal  of  our  author's  plays,  ii> 
his  admired  piece  called  the  Rebearfal.  But 
though  the  jntrinlip  wit  which  runs  through  that 
performance  cannot  even  to  this  hour  fail  of  ex- 
citing our  laughter,  yet  it  ought  not  to  he  the* 
ftandard  by  which  we  ftiould  meafurc  "Mr  Drjr- 
den's  poetical  reputation.  The  pieces  there  ridi- 
culed are  not  his  cbef  d' auvfei  ;  the  very  paffages 
burlefqued  are  frequently,  in  their  original  places, 
much  lefs  ridiculous,  than  when  thus  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  work,  expofcd  to  view  with 
additional  diftortions,  and  divefted  of  that  con- 
nexion with  the  other  parts,  which,  while  pre- 
ferred, gave  them  not  only  fymmetry  but  beauty ; 
and  the  various  inimitable  beauties,  which  the 
critic  has  funk  in  oblivion,  are  infinitely  more  cu* 
merous  than  the  deformities,  which  he  has  thus  in- 
duftrioufly  brought  forth  to  our  more  immediate 
infpe<flibn.    Mr  Dryden,  however,  did  not  fuifer 


aory  ;  but  on  die  Rcftoration,  being  dcfirous  of  thefe  attacks  to  pal's  with  impunity ;  for  in  1679, 
agratiatmg  himTclf  with  the  new  court,  he  wrote  there  came  out  an  Effay  on  Satire,  faid  to  be  writ- 
ilt  a  poern  entitled  Aftraa  Redux,  and  afterwards  ten  jointly  by  that  gentleman  and  the  earl  of  MuU 
panegyric  to  the  king  on  Jiis  coronation.     On    grave,  containing  fome  very  fevere  reffeiSions  on 

the  earl  of  Rfchefter  and  the  duchefs  of  Portf- 
mouth,  who  probably  was  a  joint  irflrument  in  * 
the  above-mentioned  attack  on  Mr  Dryden  j  and 
in.  168 1,  he  publifhed  his  Abfalom  and  ylbiiopbd,  in 
which. the  well-known  charaXer  of  Zimri,  draw^ 
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!ie  ift  Jan.  1662,  he  addrefled  a  poem  to  Chan 
fllor  Hyde ;  and  in  the  fame  year  a  fatire  on  the 
u^^'  ^°  '^^^*  appeared  his  Amu  MlrablVu, 
}  hiftorical  poem  in  celebration  of  the  duke  of 
ork's  viaory  over  th^Dutch.    Thefe-pieces  at 
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for  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  is  certainly  fevrre  e«    and  clip  the  wings  of  fancy,  yet  pofleft  (b  anch  cf 


nODgh  to  repay  all  the  ridicule  thrown  on  him  by 
that  nobleman  in  the  cbarader  of  Bay8.-rThe  re- 
ientment  fliown  by  the  two  peers  was  very  differ- 
ent. Lord  Rochefter,  who  was  a  coward,  as  well 
as  a  man  of  the  moft  depraved  morals,  bafely  hired 
three  ruffians  to  cudgel  Dryden  in  a  coffec-houfe : 
but  the  duke  of  Buckingham  took  the  talk  upon  _ , 

'  bimfelf ;  and  at  the  fame  time  prefented  him  with  and  Henry.  Of  the  eldeft  of  thefe  there  is  a  or- 
a  purfe  contaihing  no  very  trifling  fum  of  money ;  cumftance  related  by  Charles  Wilfon»  £f<j.  in  hii 
telling  hsm  that  he  gave  him  the  beating  as  a  pu-  Life  of  Congreve,  which  ieems  (6  well  attcftd, 
nifliment  for  his  impudence,  but  beftowed  that    and  is  itfelf  cf  fo  verv  extraordinarr  a  natuie,  tbit 

fold  on  him  as  a  reward  for  bis  wit.    In  1680,    '"  *  ' " — '"'  "'' '"  '  ~''^'     —     wx_j_ 

was  publi/hed  a  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Epiftles  in 
Englifli  yerfe  by  feveral  hands,  two  of  which,  to- 
gether  with  the  preface^  were  by  Mr  Dryden; 
and  in  i68»,  came  out  his  Rfligh  Laieij  defigned 
as  a  defence  of  revealed  religion,  againft  Deifts, 
Papifts,  &JC.  But  foon  after  the  acceffion  of  king 
James  II,  he  changed  his  religion  for  that  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  wrote  two  pieces  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  Romiih  tenets :  viz.  A  Defence'  of 
the  Papers  written  by  the  late  king,  found  in  his 
ftrong  box ;  and  the  celebrated  poem,  afterwards 
anfwered  by  lord  Halifax,  iDtitkd  TJke  Hmd  amd 
the  Pant  her  ^--^y  this  extraordinary  ftep  he  not 

only  engaged  himfelf  in  contrpverfy,  and  incurred  for  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the  Sun>  were  all  unfa 
much  cenfure  and  ridicule  from  his  cotemporary  the  earth,  and  the  lord  of  bis  alcendaot  affiidoi 
wits;  but  on  the  completion  of  the  Revolution,       *  *      •       -  •  -  - --  .«  .         .- «. 

being,  on  account  of  his  newly  chofen  religion, 
difqualified  froni  bearing  any  office  under  the  go- 
vernment, he  was  ftripped  of  the  laurel,  which, 
to  bis  ftill  greater  mortificationt  was  beftowed  on 
Richard  Flecknoe,  a  man  to  whom  he  had  a  moft 
fettled  avertioii.  This  circumftance  occa fioned  his 
writing  the  verjr  fevere  poem  called  Mac-Fleeknoe. 
Mr  Dryden's  circumftances  had  never  been  afflu- 
ent^, but  now  being  deprived  of  this  little  fuppirt, 
he  found  himfelf  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  writing 
for  mere  bread.  From  this  period,  therefore,  he 
was  engaged  in  works  of  labour  as  well  as  genius, 
'vl%»  in  tranflating  the  works  of  others  ;  and  to 
this  neceffity  our  nation  Hands  indebted  for  fome 
of  the  beft  tranflations  extant.  In  the  year  he  loft 
the  laurel,  he  publifhed  the  life  of  St  Francis  Xa* 
vier  from  the  French.  In  1693,  came  out  a  tranf- 
lation  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius;  in  the  firft  of  which 
he  had  a  confiderable  hand,  and  of  the  latter  the 
entire  execution.    In  1695,  was  publiihetl  his  profe 


both,  as  would  be  fufficient  to  have  tendered  kin 
immortal  had  he  never  written  a  fingle  line  befidcs. 
Dryden  married  the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  6ftcr 
to  the  earl  of  Berkihire,  who  furvived  him  8  years; 
though  for  the  laft  4  of  them  flie  was  a  Imiatic, 
having  been  deprived  of  her  fenfes  by  a  nervaos 
fever. — By  this  lady  he  bad  3  ions ;  Charles,  Jabs, 


we  cannot  avoid  giving  it  a  place  here. — DrydcB, 
with  all  his  underftanding,  was  weak  enough  ts 
be  fond  of  judicial  aftrology,  and  ufed  tocakulste 
the  nativity  of  his  childrra.  When  his  lady  wai 
in  labour  with  his  ion  Charles,  be  being  toM  it 
was  decent  to  withdraw*  laid  his  watch  on  tbe 
table,  begging  one  of  the  ladies  then  preiieot,  is  a 
moft  folonn  manner,  to  take  exa^  notice  of  tbe 
very  minute  that  the  chiM  was  bom  ;  which  fte 
did,  and  acquainted  him  with  it.  About  a  ipcd 
after,  whei^  his  ^ady  was  pretty  well  recoveni 
Mr  Dryden  took  occa&oo  to  tell  her,  that  be  hai 
been  calculating  the  child's  nativity ;  and  obfai^ 
ed  with  grief,  that  he  was  born  in  an  evil  hov 


with  a  hateful  fquare  of  Mars  and  Satuni*  **  If  k 
lives  to  arrive  at  his  ^h  year,''  fays  he»  **  he  vB  1 
go  near -to  die  a  violent  death  on  his  very  birtb- 
day }  but  if  he  ftiould  efcape,  as  I  fee  but  fiul 
hopes,  he  will  in  the  %^A  year  be  under  tbe  vny 
fame  evil  diredion ;  and  if  be  ihould  eicape  tot 
alfo,  the  33d  or  34th  year  is,  I  fear"— Here  Is 
was  interrupted  by  tbe  immoderate  grief  of  \m 
l^y,  who  could  no  longer  bear  calamity  proph^ 
iied  to  befal  her  fon.  Tbe  time  at  laft  came^  ail 
Auguft  was  the  inaufpicious month,  in  which  y€«f 
Dryden  v^as  to  enter  into  the  tth  ye.*r  of  hisi(pl' 
The  court  being  in  progreiSf  and  Mr  Dryden  it 
leifure,  he  was  invited  to  the  country  feat  of  As 
earl  of  BerkOiire  bis,  brother-in-law,  tQ  keep  tit 
long  vacation  with  him  in  Charleton  in  Wiltsi^ 
Ikdy  was  invited  to  her  uncle  Mordaunt's  to  '^ 
the  remafnder  of  the  fumnoer.  When  they  1 
to  divide  the  chiklren,  lady  Elizabeth  wonu 
him  take  John,  and  fufter  her  to  take  Onriitt. 
but  Mr  Dryden  was  too  abfolute,  and  tbeypi^^ 


verfion  of  Frefnoy's  Art  of  Fainting ;  and  the  year   -ed  in  anger ;  he  took  Charles  with  him,  aid  i» 


X697  gave  the  world  that  tranflation  of  Virgil's 
vorks  entire,  which  ftill  does,  and  pcihaps  ever 
w  ill,  ftaTid  foremoft  among  the  attempts  made  on 
that  author.  1'he  petite  pieces  of  this  eminent 
writer,  fuch  as  prologues,  epilogues,  epitaphs,  e- 
Tegics,  fongs,  &c."  are  too  numiroiis  to  fpecify 
here,  and  too  much  difperfed  to  diredt  the  reader 


was  obliged  to  be  content  with  John.  WhcBtifc 
fatal  day  came,  the  anxiety  of  tbe  lady'i  y^jl ; 
occafioned  fuch  an  efFervefceflce  of  blood,  as  thut 
her  into  fo  violent  a  fever^  that  her  life  was  *►- 
fpaircd  of,  till  a  letter  came  from  Mr  Dryde^iJ 
proving  her  for  her  womanilh  credulity,  and  ^ 
furinp  her  that  her  child  was  well ;  which 


to.    The  grcatcft  part  of  thtm,  however,  are  to    vercd  ber  fpirits,  and  in  fix  weeks  after  ftwe  nf» 

ved  an  eclairciflement  of  the  whole  aflatr.  I> 
Dryden,  through  fear  of  being  reckoned  fupafr 
tious,  was  extremely  cautious  of  letting  any  otg 
know  that  he  was  a  dealer  in  aftrology;  thcielpy 
could  notexcufe  his  abfence,  on  his  fon's  «■» 
verfary,  from  a  general  hunting-match  which  !•>■ 
Berkihire  had  made,  to  which  all  tbe  ■*8**j'J; 
gentlemen  were  invited.  When  be  w«rt  ^» J* ! 
took  care  fo  fet  the  boy  a  double  cxerrffc  i»«^ 
Latiji  tongue,  which  he  taught  his  chfldrcB  wj 
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be  found  in  a  collc<^ion  of  mifcellanics  in  6  vols 
1  zmo.  His  laft  work  is  his  FahUs^  which  confift 
of  many  of  the  mofl  interefting  Itovies  in  Homer, 
Ovid,  Boccace,  and  Chaucer,  tranflaled  or  mo- 
dernized in  the  moft  elegant  and  pottical  manner; 
together  with  fome  original  pieces,  among  which 
is  that  amazing  ode  on  St  Cecilia's  day,  which, 
though  written  in  the  very  decline  of  the  author's 
life,  and  at  a  period  when  old  age  and  diftrcfs 
ccnfplred,  as  it  were,  to  damp  his  poetic  ardcr, 
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Ufy  with  a  ftrid  charge  not  to  Hir  out  of  the  hours  to_  no  purpofe  for  the  corpfe. 
toom  till  hi«  return ;  well  knowing  the  talk  he  had 


!et  him  would  Uke  up  longer  time.  Charles  was 
Mffbrming  his  duty  in  obedience  to  his  father ; 
)ut»  as  tate  wbukl  have  it»  the  ftag  diade  towards 
Jie  houfe  -,  and  the  noife  alarming  the  fervants, 
jief  hafted  out  to  fee  the  (port.  One  of  them 
»ok  young  Dryden^by  the  hand*  and  led  him  out 

0  fee  it  alfo  i  when^  juft  as  they  came  to  the  Rate, 
be  ftag  bdog  at  bay  with  the  dogs,  made  a  bold 
wfli,  and  leq>ed  over  the  court-wall,  which  was 
«ry  low  and  very  old ;  and  the  dogs  following, 
blew  down  a  part  of  the  wall  lo  yards  in  length, 
nder  which  Charles  Dryden  lay  buried.  He  was 
nmediately  dug  out ;  and  after  fix  weeks  lan- 
[oiihing  in  a  dangerous  way,  he  recovered.  So 
V  Dryden's  predi^on  was  fulfilled.  In  the  a3d 
tar  of  his  age,  Charles  fell  from  the  top  of  an 
Id  tower  belonging  to  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  oc- 
afioned  by  a  fwimming  in  his  head  with  which 
le  was  feized,  the  heat  of  the  day  being  exceflive. 
le  again  recovered,  but  was  ever  after  in  a  lan- 
viihtng  fickly  ftate.  In  the  33d  year  of  his  age^ 
ting  returned  to  England,  he  was  unhappily- 
lowned  at  Windfor.  He  had  with  another  gen« 
leman  fwam  twice  over  the  Thames ;  but  return- 
ig  a  third  time,  it  was  fuppofed  he  was  taken 
rith  the  cramp,  becaufe  he  called  out  for  help, 
^gh  too*  late.  Thus  the  Other's  calculation 
roTed  but  too  true.  After  ;i  long  life,  harafled 
fitb  the  moft  laborious  of  all  fatigues,  (that  of  the 
kiiid,)  and  continually  made  anxious  by  diftrefs 
Bd  difficulty,  he  died  on  the  firft  of  May,  1701. 

(ii.)  Dryden,  burial  of  Mr.  The  day  after 
Ir  Dryden's  death,  the  dean  of  Weftminfter  font 
md  to  Mr  Dryden's  widow*  that  he  would 
lake  a  prefent  of  the  ground  and  all  other  abbey- 
es  for  the  funeral :  lord  Halifax  likewife  fent  to 
4y  Elizabeth,  and  to  Mr  tharles  Dryden,  of- 
fing to  defray  the  expences  of  our  poet's  fune- 
^  and  afterwards  to  bcfftow  500I.  On  a  monu- 
lent  in  the  abbey  ;  which  generous  offer  was  ac- 
jpted.  Accordingly,  on  Sunday  following,  the 
xnpany  being  aflembled,  the  corpfe  was  put  into 
Velvet  hearfc,  attended  by  18  mourning  coaches. 
?ben  they  were  juft  ready  to  move,  lord  Jeffcrys, 
n  of  lord  chancellor  Jeffcrys,  a  naifte  dedicated 

1  infamy,  with  feme  gf  his  i-akifh  companions, 
ling  by,  afked  whofe  funeral  it  was  ;  and  being 
lid  it  was  Mr  Dryden's,  he  protefted  he  (hould 
ii  be  buried  in  that  private  manner ;  that  he 
Dold  himfelf,  with  lady  Elizabeth's  leave,  have 
e  honour  of  the  interment,  and  would  beftow 
K)ol.  on  a  monument  in  the  abbey  for  him. 
his  put  a  itop  to  their  proceffion ;  and  lord  Jff- 
rys,  with  feveral  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  a- 
[htcd  ftom  their  coaches,  went  up  ftairs  to  the 
iy,  who  wai  ftck  in  bed.  His  lordfhip  repeated 
e  purport  of  what  he  had  (aid  below ;  but  lady 
lizabeth  refuting  herconfent,  befell  on  his  knees, 
^wing  never  to  rife  tilf  his  rec^ueft  was  granted. 
be  lady  under  a  fudden  furpnfe  fainted  away ; 
id  lord  Jefferys,  pretending  to  have  obtained  iief 
mfent,  ordered  the  body  to  be  carried  to  Mr 
uflel's  an  undertaker  in  CheapGde,  and  to  be 
h  there  till  further  orders.  In  the  mean  time 
le  abbey  was  lighted  upj  the  ground  opened* 
ft  choir  attendiogt  and  the  bxihop  waiting  iisixie 


.     .  The  next 

day  Mr  Charles  Dryden  waited  on  lord  Halifax 
and  the  bifliop ;  and  endeavoured  to  fxcufe  his 
mother,  by  relating  the  truth.  Three  days  after, 
the  undertaker  having  received  no  orders,  waitid 
on  lord  Jefferys ;  who  pretended  that  it  was  a 
drunken  froUc*  that  he  remembered  nothing  of 
the  matter,  and  he  might  do  what  he  pleafed  with 
the  body.  Upon  this  the  undertaker  waited  upon 
lady  EOzabeth,  who  deiired  a  day's  refpite,'  which 
was  granted.  Mr  Charles  Dryden  immediately 
wrote  to  lord  Jefferys,  who  returned  for  anfwer, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would 
be  troubled  no  more  about  it.  Mr  Dryden  here** 
upon  applied  again  to  lord  Halifax  and  the  bi(hop 
of  Rochefter,  who  abfolutely  refufed  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  affair.  In  this  diftrefs,  Dr  Garth,  who 
had  been  Mr  Dryden's  intimate  ftiend,  fent  for 
the  corpfe  to  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  pro- 
pofed  a  fubfcnption ;  which  fucceeding,  about 
three  weeks  after  Mr  Dryden's  deceafe,  Dr  Qarth 
pronounced  a  fine  Latin  oration  over  the  body, 
which  was  conveyed  from  the  college,  attended 
by  a  numerous  {train  of  coaches  to  Weftminftcr 
Abbey,  but  in  very  great  diforder.  At  laft  the 
corpfe  arrived  at  the  abbey,  which  was  all  uii. 
lighted.  No  organ  played,  no  anthem  fung  $  only 
two  of  the  fingmg  boys  preceding  the  corpfe  vrfao 
fung  an  ode  of  Horace,  with  each  a  fmall  candle 
in  their  hand.  When  the  ftmeraj  was  over,  Mr 
Charles  Dryden  fent  a  challenge  to  lord  Jefferys ; 
who  reftiting  to  anfwer  it,  he  fent  feveral  others* 
and  went  often  himfelf;  but  could  neither  get  a 
letter  delivered,  nor  admittance  to  fpeak  to  him : 
which  fo  inoenfed  him,  that  finding  his  lordihip 
reftifed  to  anfwer  him  like  a  gentleman,  he  refol- 
ded to  watch  an  opportunity,  and  brave  him  to 
fight,  though  with  all  the  rules  of  honour ;  which 
his  lordOiip  hearing,  quitted  the  town,  and  Mr 
Charles  never  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  him, 
though  he  fought  it  to  his  death  with  the  otmoft 
affiduity.  Mr  Dryden  had  no  monument  ere^- 
ed  to  him  for  feveral  years ;  to  which  Mr  Pope 
alludes  in  his  epitaph  intended  for  Mr  Rowe,  in 
this  line. 

Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies. 

In  a  note  upon  which  we  are  informed,  that  the 
tomb  of  Mr  Drydea  was  ere^ed  upon  tbis  hint 
by  Shefllield,  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  which  was 
originally  intended  this  epitaph : 

This  SbfJiefdr2ii9*d,^Thc  facred  duft  below 
Was  Drjdtn  once ;  the  reft,  who  does  not  know  ? 

Which  was  fince  changed  into  the  plain  infer! p- 
tion  now  upon  it,  viz* 

J.  DRYDEX, 

*  Nattu  Adg.  9,  1 63 1. 

Mortuiu  Mali   i,  1701. 
Johannes  Sheffield^  dux  Buckingbatnifnju^  fecit, 

(iii.)  Drydbn,  character  oTf.  Mr  Dryden's 
charadcr  has  been  very  differently  drawn  by  dif- 
ferent hands,  fome  of  whom  have  exalted  it  to  the 
higheft  degree  of  commendation,  and  others  de- 
bafed  it  by  the  fevereft  cenfure. — The  latter,  how- 
ever, we  muft  charge  to  that  flrong  fpirit  of  party 
which  prevailed  during  great  part  of  Drydt^n's 
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timet  and  ought  therefore  to  be  taken  with  great 
allowinces.  Were  we  indeed  to  form  a  judgment 
of  the  author  from  f^me  of  hi»  dramatic  writrnps, 
vre  (hould  perhapg  be  apt  to  conclude  him  a  man 
of  the  mod  licentious  monls ;  many  of  his  come- 
dies containing  a  great  fhare  of  loofenefs,  even  ex- 
tending to  obicenity  :  But  if  we  contider,  that, 
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Thofe  who  live  to  pleafe,  muft  pleafe  to  live ; 

if  we  thfn  look  back  to  the  fcandalous  licence  of 
the  age  he^ived  in,  the  indigence  which  at  times 
he  underwent,  and  the  neceffity  he  confequeotly 
lay  under,  of  complying  with  the  public  tafte  how- 
ever depraved  ;  we  (hall  furely  pardon  the  com- 
pelled writer,  and  credit  his  cotemporaries  who 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  hira,  who  allure 
us  there  was-  nothing  remarkably  vicious  in  his 
perfonal  chara<5ter.    From  fome  parts  of  hfs  hif- 

tory  be  appears  unfteady,  and  to  have  too  readily  the  ifland  of  Jamaica, 
temporized  with  the  fevcral  revolutions  in  church  30.  N, 
and  ftate.  This  however  might  have  been  owing 
to  that  natural  timidity  and  diffidence  in  his  dif- 
pofition,  which  almoft  all  wfiters  feem  to  agree 
in  his  poflefling.  Congreve,  whofe  authority  can- 
not be  fufpedted,  has  given  us  fuch  an  account  of 
him,  as  makes  him  appear  no  lefs  amiable  in  his 
private  character  as  a  man,  than  he  was  illuftrious 
in  his  public  one  as  a  poet.  According  to  that 
author,  he  was  humane,  compaflionate,  forgiving, 
and  lincerely  friendly, :  of  an  extenfive  reading,*  a 
tenacioud  memory,  and  a  ready  communication : 
gentle  in  the  corredion  of  the  writings  of  others, 
and  patient  under  the  reprehenfion  of  his  own  de- 
ficiencies :  eafy  of  accefs  hirafelf,  but  flow  and 
diffidont  in  his  advances  to  others ;  and  of  all  men 
the  moft  modeft  and  the  moft  eafy  to  be  difcoun- 
tenanced  in  his  approaches  either  to  his  fuperiors 
or  his  equals.  As  to  his  writings,  he  is  perhaps 
the  Jjappieft  in  the  harmony  of  his  numbers,  of 
any  poet  who  ever  lived.  His  imagination  is  ever 
v/sLTtny  his  images  noble,  h\$  defcriptions  beautiful, 
Und  his  fentiments  juft  and  becoming.  In  his 
profehc  is  poetical  without  bombaft,  concife  with-" 
out  pedantry,  and  clear  without  prolixity.  His 
dramatic  have,  perhaps,  the  lead  merit  of  all  his 
writings :  yet'there  are  many  of  them  which  are 
truly  excellent ;  though  he  himfclf  tells  us,  that 
he  never  wrote  any  thing  in  that  way  to  pleafe 
himfelf,  but  his  Ml  for  Love.  This  laft,  indeed, 
;anA  his  Spanijh  Friar ^  may  be  reckoned  two  ef 
the  belt  plays  our  language  has  been  honoured 
with.    * 

(11. 1.)  Drydsn,  in  geography,  a  military  town- 
ship of  the  United  States,  in  New  York,  lying  E. 
of  Ulyfles,  W.  of  Virgil,  and  N*  of  Owego,  in 
Tioga  counfy. 

.  (2^)  Dryden,  a  town  in  the  above  townfhip,  S 
miles  E.  of  the  S.  end  of  Lake  Cayuga* 

*  DRYER.  »./.  Ifirom  dry-]  That  which  has 
the  quality  of  abforbhig  mwifture. — The  ill  efFedls 
of  drinking  are  relieved  by  this  plant,  which  i«  a 
great  dryer  and  opener,  efpecially  by  perfpiration. 
Tsmple. 

*  DRYEYED.fii^'.Urxandifftf.]  Withouttears; 
"Without  weeping. — 

Sight  fo  detorm,  what  heart  of  rock  eouM 
#  long 


Drje/d  behold  ?  Adam  could  not,  bat  we#; 

DRYFE,  a  rivulet  of  Scotland  in  Dumfriei- 
ihire,  which  riies  in  the  N.  end  of  thepaiiih  of 
Hutton,  and  after  running  S.  for  ix  miles,  falU 
into  the  Annan,  betweeVi  Lockerbie  and  Locb* 
maben.  In  rainy  Weather  it  fwells  greatly,  om. 
flows  Its  banks,  and  cofAing^down  rapidly,  dnw 
all  before  it ;  whence  the  name.  Iii  1670  it  fwept 
away  the  church  and  churcb-Vard  of  Dryfdafc 
parifh*;  and  in  1671,  threatened  the  newcburdi, 
though  built  at  fome  diftance  from  its  former  fite» 
and  a(ftually  carried  off  a  good  deaT  of  the  nev 
church-yard :  thus  fulfilHng  Thomas  the  Rhymer't 
prophecy;  (S/a^^rr.  IX. -4*3.) 

"  Let.fpades  and  (ho'els  do  what  they  may, 
"  Dryfe  will  have  Dry'fdale  kirk  away." 
DRY  HARBOUR,  a  bay  on  £hfi  N.  corf  rf 
Lon.  77.  x6.  W.  LatiS. 


DRYIUS,  or  Druis.    See  Druids,  J  i. 

*  DRYLY,  adnj.  [from  dry.]  i.  Without  iiidit 
ture.  '  2.  Coldly  ;  frigidly ;  without  affcAion.- 
The  archduke,  confcious  to  himfelf  how  drylj^ 
king  had  been  ufcd  by  his  council,  didftrivetQl^ 
cover  the  king's  affe^ion.  Bacon. 

Would '(I  thou  to  honour  and  prefiemiati 
climb,  ^ 

Be  bold  in  mybhief,  dare  fome  mighty  crim^t 
Which  dungeons,  death,  orbanifhrnentdcfeno; 
For  virtue  is  but  ^^ylj  prais'dabd  ftanres. 

4.  Jejunely;  barrenly;  without  ornament  or  esi- 
bclliftiment. — 

Some  dryly  plain,  without  invention's  aid, 
W^rite  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  nude. 

(r.)DRYMEN,  or  DRUMEN,[from  dntrm^O^ 
t*  e.  a  ridge  or  eminence,]  a  parifh  of  Scotlasdi 
in  Stirlingfliire,  of  great  extent,  and  much  ist9» 
fe<fted  by  deep  ravines,  with  rifing  grounds  Ifr, 
tween  them* '  The  inhabited  part  of  it  is  9  i 
broad  where  wideft,  and  15  long,  but  the  p 
extend  ^orifiderably  farther.  The  climate  is  bo^ 
thy ;  the  foil  is  very  various,  confiding  of  eRp 
mofs,  light  and  dry  gravel,  and  wet  till,  wW 
laft  prevails  moft.  Oats  and  barley  are  ^\ 
chief  crops.  The  population,  in*  1 701,  was  I6c^ : 
The  celebrated  NAPifR  of  Mercbifton  watoj 
in  this  parifh.  | 

(«.)  Drymen,  a  village  in  the  above  parifii,a*j 
tain  in  g  %j$  inhabitants,  in  1791.  j 

*  DRYNESS,  n.  f.  [from  J17.]  i.  W^«j 
moifture ;  ficcity. — The  Africans  are  conceived*  j 
be  peculiarly  fcorched  and  torrified  by  the  i*: 
by  drynefs  from  the  foil,  from  want  and  deW»| 
water.  Bro<ujn.  ^^^i 

Such  was  the  difcofd  which  did  firft  difp«» 

form,  order,  beauty,  through  the  univerie; 

While  dryrte/s  moifture,  coldncfs  heat  "^^J' 

All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  fubiifts  /Ifl* 

—The  marrow  fuppliea  an  oil  for  the  inunfi*^ 

the  bones  and  ligaments  in  the  articulatiooi.  » 

particulariy  of   the  ligaments,  ptcferving  tW 

from  drynefs  and  rigidity*  and  keeping  then  Wr 

pie  and  flexible.  Ray.—U  the  fea  «ve^'*f^^ 

evaporated  by  the  funi  or  to  be  ^^r^J^J 
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iadMti  f  Why  then  muft  we  fancy  this  impoffible 
drvufsf  and  then,  upon  that  (lAitious  account, 
caimainiate  nature  i  JIUntUy.    a.  Want  of  fucgu- 

IfhefillM 

Riafacaiicy  with  bis  voiuptUOttfnefsi 

fall  furfeitSr  and  the  drjnefs  of  his  bones, 

Call  on  him  fo^U  Sbnk. 

—The  difference  of  mtiicttUf  flefh  depends  Opon 

^  hardncfsi  tendcmels,  moiftufe,  or  dryneft  of 

Uttt  fibres.  Arbuth*    3.  Want  of  embelHlhment  i 

\  wsint  of  ]$ath08 ;  jejuneneTs ;  barrennefa.*-^Thetr 

I  nsw  flowen  and  fweetnefs  do  as  mu':h  coitvpt  as 

[  others  drjnefs  and  fqnalor,  if  they  chufe  not  care- 

I  fttUy.  Ben  Jonfm.'-Vlit  faithfiil  where  the  author 

\  excels,  and  parapbrafe  where  penury  of  f»ncy  6r 

'  drjmfi  of  e:i(prefrion  alk  it.  Cartb,    4.  Want  of 

'  Ibnftbility  m  devotion ;  want  of  ardour ;  aridity. 

—It  may  be,  that  by  this  drynefi  of  fph-it  Cod  in* 

I  lends  to  make  us  the  more  fervent  and  refigned 

L  io  oar  direft  and  folemn  devotions,  by  the  per^ 

F  giving  of  our  weaknefs.  'tayhr. 

\     *  DRYNURSE.  »./  [dry  and  mtrfc]  x.  A  wo^ 

I  tta^  who  brings  up  and  f?eds  a  child  without  the 

f  jbreaft.    3.  One  who  takes  care  of  another :  with 

[  ibme  contempt  of  the  perfon  taken  care  of.^Mif- 

\  treA  Quickly  is  his  nurfe,  or  b)s  dryriurfe,  or  his 

I  cook,  fS-  his  laandry,  his  waiber,  and  his  wringer. 
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•  Tp  Drym tjase.  i>.  a.  [front  the  noun.l  To 
ted  without  the  breaft.— 

As  Romulus  a  wolf  did  r^sr. 

So  be  was  drynurs^d  by  a  bear,  Hudibfas* 

DRYt4S,  »D  botany :  A  genus  of  the  trigynia 
6rder,  belonf^ing  to  th^  pentahdria  clafs  of  plants ; 
iRd  in  the  natorar method  ranking  under  the  aid 
order,  Caryofbylle^,  The  calyx  is  quinc^uedenta- 
led  J  the  petals  five ;  the  opening  at  the  capiule 
^s  if  cut  rpund  horizontally,  mono({)ermous. 

(i.)  DRY'SDALE,  [contrtlfted  from  Dryfe's 
ialt]  a  parifh  of  Scotland  in  Dcimfries-fhire ;  fo 
called  from  the  K.  part  of  it  lying  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dry  Pb,  for  about  3  miles  of  its  courfe,  h 
Ji  7  mfles  long  from  N.  io  §.  and  6  broad  at  the 
centre ;  but  3  miles  broad  at  the  N.  end,  and  only 
ODt  at  the  S.  exhibiting  in  all^  a  furl^ce  of  11, coo 
seres.  The  N.  parts  are  hilly  and  in  f>afture ;  the 
W.  and  S.  level  atld  cultivated,  affbrding  rich 
crops  pf  oats,  barley,  peafe,  potatoes,  tufnipS,' 
wheat,  rye,  hempV  flax,  and  artificial  eraifes.  A 
great  deal 6f  excellent  barley  is  exported  to  White- 
hven  and  Lliferpool,  at  the  higheft  prices.  The 
air  is  firj  and  healfhy.  The  population'  in  17$ a, 
Wss  al>out  i6qo,  a^d  had  increafed  503  fina*  17551 
owfng  chiefly  to  early  nnarriages.  A  moor  in  thi^ 
parilh  is  celebrated  for  being  the  fcene  of  a  bloody 
battle  between  Agricol^  and  Corbredus  Galdus 
king  of  Scots,  in  the  end  of  the  ift  cerntiiry. 
There  arc  traces  of  a  Roman  road  through  it, 
and  relics  of  a  Roihan  fort.-  firy'sdale  lies  in 
the  middle  of  Aonandale,  id  Lon.  3.  0.  W.  tat. 
^j.  8.  N.       - 

(a.)  Drysdals,  Johni  D.  D,  a  late  e&inerit 
clergyitiao  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  3d  fon 
of  the  rev.  John  Dryfflale,  miiiifter  of  Kirkaldy, 
by  Anne,  daughter  of  provoft  Fergiifon,  Was  born 
at  Kirkaldy,  19th  April,  1718.  He  received  the 
Clements  of  clafficfl!  learning  at  Mr  Miller's  fchool 
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in  that  town,  where  the  celebrated  Cr  kiHOi 
Smith,  Bp.  Ofwald,  Dr  George  JKay^  and  othitft^ 
eminent  men  were  alfo  educated,  with  whom  ^ 
Dryfdale  formed  an  early  and  ftrid  fHe^dfhip^* 
which  continued  through  life.  He  food  diftiiH 
goiihed  hifnfelf  as  a  claflical  fcholar,  aDd,  in  i73^v 
^as  fent  to  finiih  his  ftudies  at  the  anim^ty  of 
Edinburgh.  In  1^40,  he  was  licehfed  to  treae^ 
by  the  prefbytery  of  Kirkaldy ;  and .  after  navfnjg 
been  (liberal  3*eafs  employed  as  aQiflant  xdiniftef 
of  the  college  church  at  Edinburgh,. was  fj^tled  ji^  • 
Kirklifton,  in  1748.  upon  the  recommendation  df 
lord  Hopetoun,'and  Williaih  A<^am.  fi^q-  of  Maryv 
burgh,  Whofe  3d  daughter  he  afterwards  mairied. 
^er  continuing  i$  years  in  this  town,-  whers  |ii|( 
inftru^ions  made  a  great  ifnproTement  upon  th.9 
morals  of  the  people,  he  obtained  a  prefcntaf  toil. 
toLadyYefter-s  church  from  the  tp\*.  n-council  0^ 
Edinburgh.  Mr  Dryidsde  had  met  with  fome  op^ 
pofition  to  his  fettlement  at  Kirklifton^  hohk' t^ 
notion  that  his  doctrines  favoured  of  Arminianifm  i 
but  he  foonr  becaoYe  extremely  popoilar,  when  (he 
people  came  to  be  better  acquainted  with  his  doe» 
trines,  as  well  as  V^ith  the  benevolence  of  his  dif-' 
polition,  and  his  unwearied  beneficence.  Bfit  Xtni 
hating  been  the  firft  time  the  fnagiftrates  of  Edii^- 
burgh,  had  exercifed  their  right  of  prefentatipn,  % 
moft  formidable  oppofitjon  was  now  made  to  h)4 
fettlement.  This oppofition,  however,  which  way 
more  againft  the  fneofurt  than  the  man,  being  at 
laft  overcome,  he  was  fettled  as  minifter  of  Ladv 
YefteT*8 :  and  "  the  fermons  (fays  Prof.  Dalzel,) 
which  he  preached  in  that  church  always  attrac- 
ted a  great  concourfe  of  hearers,  whom  he  never, 
failed  to  delight  aiid  inftniA»  by  an  eloquence  of 
the  moA  nervous  and  interefting  kind.  Both  his* 
train  of  thought,  and  his  manner  of  exprelliop/ 
were  fnch  as  ftrongly  indicated  a  vigorous  under- 
ftanding,  ^n  origipal  genhis,  and  profound  tnowr 
ledge  of  the  human  heart.  His  xeputation,  asll 
preacher,  (adds  the  profeflbr,)  afterwards  rcfe  M 
highj  that  on  occafion  of  aft  excurfion  v^hich  be 
Xhade  to  London,  Mr  Strahan  earneftl^  re<jue(ledy 
that  he  would  fumifc  him,  with  a  tblftibe  of  fer- 
mons for  publication.— On  his  return,  he  began  v^ 
revifc  his  ferftonS  with  a  view  to  make  a  felcAlopf 
foi^  publication,  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  tHl 
his  diffidence  induced  him  to  prOcraftinate,  aai 
at  laft  tb  relinquifli  every  relblntion  of  that  fort.- 
The  fathe  native  diffidence  and  modefty  wtre  Jik6- 
Wife  the  CcTufe  of  his  declining  to  appear  as  4 
fpeaker  it!  the  judicatories  of  the  cht!irch."*i-£5;'a- 
titude  to  Dr  Robertfcn, .  however,  for  ^e  dartt  ft; 
and  efi^dual  afliftance  he  had  given  hifr,  M  his^ 
trahflatibn  to  tfie  city,  induced  hiih  to  cb-6^ejrate' 
with  that  eminent  leader,  in  fupport  of  \Vhat  i|^ 
tilled  the  moderate  parly  in  the  churclil '  Ih  ^765^' 
the  Marifchal  College  of  Aberdi^i^h  conferred  or>* 
him  the degreeof  t>-  D.  without  iia  inoWledge.' 
In  1766,  on  t;he  death  of  Dr  Jardine,  he  was  tfanf- 
lated  to  the  Tron  church,  Where  h^  became  cpl* 
leagtiie  to  Dr  ^i/hart ;  and  was  alfc  appointed^ 
one  of  the  kif^g's  chaplain^,  with  one  thii^d  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  deaber^  of  the  Chapel  royal. 
Thefe  ftirniffied  him  With  the  meaYis  of  indulgir^ 
his  inclination  for  doAieftic  hofpitaiity,  tO  a  ^Dcfif 
greater  extent  than  ever.  His  hOiile  was  opf  A  ai 
ail  times  tQ  hit  tiu0)erou^  friends  an^  accw^iiitaiMie^ 
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«n(!  the  younger  clergy  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
bis  agreesTble  converfation.  *'  There  was  fome* 
•thmg  (faY$  Prof.  Dalzel,)  fo  cbeeifuU  (b  unaf- 
fuming,  fo  benign,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  upright 
and  decided  in  his  manoer>  that  he  gained  the 
efteem  and  good  will  of  all  who  had  any  connec- 
tion with  bim»  without  exciting  the  leaft  degree 
of  envy.  Even  fuch  as  were  of  different  fenti- 
ments  in  church  affairs  efteemed  the  roan  $  and 
.with  feveral  of  thefe  he  maintained  a  very  friendly 
intercourfe."  In  1.773,  he  was  unanimou fly* elec- 
ted Moderator  of  the  General  AflTembJy:  "  the 
^reateft  mark  of  refpe^  ^fays  I*rof.  Dalstel,)  which 
ai)  ecclefiaflical  commonwealth  can  beftow ;"  and 
in  1784*  he  was  again  raifed  to  the  fame  dignity, 
by  a  great  majority.  In  May  178S,  he  appeared 
in  his  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  affembly,  and 
«ded  as  priicipal  clerk  the  ift  day ;  but  was  obli- 
.ged  to  aik  the  affiftance  of  Prof.  Dalzel  during 
the  remaining  days ;'  and  being  violently  attacked 
with  a  cough,  became  gradually  weaker,  till  he 
died  6n  the  i6th  June  following,  aged  70.  iTo 
his. character  for  benevolence  already  mentioned, 
we  need  on(y  add,  in  the  words  of  the  profelTor, 
that  "  his  integrity  was  iBflexibtc,"  and  that "  ne- 
ver any  man  more  fuccefsfi^ly  illuflrated  what  he 
taught*  by  his  own  conduift  and  manners."  Dr 
Pryfdale's  fermons  have  been  publifhed  iince  his 
death  by  Prof.  Dalzel,  and  are  efteemcd  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  public  Hock  of  inftru^ion. 

•DRYSHOD.  odj.  [dry  and^w/.]  Without 
wet  feet ;  without  treading  above  the  ftoes  in  the 
water«— He  had  embarked  us  in  fuch  difiidvan- 
tage,  as  we  could  not  return  dryJhQd,  Sidnty^ — 
Dry/hod  to  pafs,  ihe  parts  the  Roods  in  tway ; 
And  eke  huge  mountains  from  their  native  feat- 
She  would  command  themfelves  to  bear  away. 

Fairy  ^ueen. 
DRY9WIATY,  a  town^  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
.palatinate  of  Wilna,  x6  miles  SW.  of  Braflaw. 

DRZEWICZE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Sandomirz,  24  miles  WNW.  of  San- 
domirz. 

DSAPRONG,  or  Chaparang,  a  confiderable 
city  of  Alia,  in  Thibet,  feated  on  the  Lantchau, 
the  S.  headwater  of  the  Ganges,  a  little  W.  of  the 
lake  Manfaroar;  1035  miles  W.  of  LalTa.  Lon.' 
78.  4»-  £•  Lat.  34.  o.  N. 

DSARH*^,  a  lake  of  Thibet,  about  12  leagues 
in  circumference.  Lon.  95.  io»£.  Ferro.  Lat  $%. 
10.  N. 

-  DSATCHOU,  or  t* satchou,  or  Saichou,  a 
tiv'er  of  Ada,  which  "fes  in  Thibet, ^and  ^pailes 
into  the  Chinefe  province  of  Yun-nao,*  where  it 
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BSJAFRA,  a  mounuin  of  Anbia,bet«ica1lii 
hira  an^  Suez.   Lat.  30.  o.  N.  • 

DSJALI£,  a  vtll.ige  of  Yemeiiy  iothepronoa 
of  Tehama,  near  t£e  Red*- Sea.  Loa.4}.3S.L 
Lat.  15.  10.  N.  V 

DSJAR,  a  city  of  Yemeo,  between  Jaabo&d 
Maftura.    Lat.  25.  36.  N. 

DSJAU,  a  diftridt  of  Arabia,  in  the  pronaofd 
Om»n',  governed  by  a  fchiedh; 

DSJ£BAL,  [Arab,  r.  e.  high  lands,]  t  gocri 
divifton  of  Yemen,  cemprehendiog  the  hig^blarii 
as  di/linguifhed  from  Tehama,  or  the  low  lai& 

DSJ£BB£L  AkoaR)  the  high^ft  mo«ataia.a[ 
the  province  of  Oman,  in.  Arabia. 

DsjEBBEL  ScH^UKi,  a  high  raoQfltain  of  Ifr 
men  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Iman  of  Sana,nr 
Doran. 

(x.)  DSJ£BI,acrittria  of  Arabia,  in  Saiia,ito 
in  thf  re  are  a  great  number  of  fchiech^ 

(1.)  DsjFBi,  the  capital  of  the  above  diftiift| 
(N*  I.)  Lon.  43.  50.  E.  Lat.  14. 37-  N. 

DSJEDSJAL,  a  fe^  of  Mahometas  Ank 
chiefly  inhabiting  Mecran,  a  maritime  prDvioori 
Perfia.  «<  its  firft  author,  fays  \lii  Niebahr,  «| 
a  venerable  old  man,  who  was  found  byfoie 
wood-cutters  ihut  up  in  the  middle  of  a  tm^al 
having  a  book  in  his  hand.''  This  xnvw^ami 
rigin,  he  was  informed  of  at  Malkat,  but  '^^ 
fedt,"  he  adds,  ^  tells  ridiculous  ftories  of  M 
thers  to  bring  them  into  contempt." 

DSJELLEDI,  a  village  of  Yemeot  xn^W 
vince  of  Hafchijl-a-Bekil.  Lon,  43.  33.  £•  ^ 
16.  8.  N* 

DS  JENNAD,  a  village  of  Yemen.  Loo.  444| 
E.   Lat.  13.38.  N. 

DSJBNNED,  a  town  of  Yemen.  L011.4MI 
£.  Lat.  15.  39.  N..  . 

DSJESAN,  a  town  of  Yeinea,  oo  the 
the  Red  Sea.    Lon.  41*  50.  £.  Lat*  16. 45*^ 

DSJIODA,  or  Jidda,  a  city  and  fea 
Arabia,  in  the  county  of  Hedsjas,  near 
in  the  dominions  of  th^  fherriffe  of  Mecca. 
Grand  Sigoior*  fends  a  pacha  to  it,  butbeir 
abfolute  fovereign'. '  ^he  fupreme  aoti 
Mr  Niebuhr,  is  divided  T)etween  the  ' 
the  Turkifh  governor,  who  it  changed 
The  fherrifie  fends  a  vizi^,  who  is  always 
out  of  his  own  family^  to  represent  him  it 
city^  as  a  noble  Arab  would  not  deiga  ta' 
pear  before  a  judge  of  a  meaner  birt^ 
venue  arifin^  from  the  cuftoms  ia  ihared 
the  fultao  and  (herriffe,  on  which  account  thej 
zier  and  the- Turkiih  governor  always 
gether^  when  goods  are  examined.  •  The 


changes  its  name  to  Z,aii</an  ;  aher  croifing  the   cuftom  are  fixed  at.io  per  cent,  but,  tbe^ 


province  of  Yun-nan,it  takes  the  name  oi  Kiou-iong, 

D^PTONG,  or  Sf.ptong,  a  town  of  Afia, 
in  Thibet,  8  leagues  WNW.  of  Rimhou. 

DSJABBALy  an  extenfive  mountainous  diftridt 
of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  on  tlie  coafl  of  the  Red  Sea. 

(i.)  DSJABBEL,  an  ifland  in  the  Red  Sea,  lying 
^  N.  of  the  Straits  of  Babel-Mandel,in  Lat.  14. 10.  N. 

{%,)  Dsj ABBE L  Sum RUD,  adiilri^of  Arabia,  in 
Hedjas,  near  the  Rpd  Sea.  Lat.  15.  54.  N. 

(4.)  DsjABBEL  Zeiat^  a  diftrid  of  Yemen. 

DSJ  ABET  EsscKECK, ;  two  ipountains  of  Yf- 

■       DSJABET  UVEKED,         j  mCir,  OB   tfac   COftft   pf 

the  iVrabic  Gulf.    * 


being 'eftimated  arbttra^ly  by  the  offiooii 
amount  to  i  a  or  15  per  cent.   The'Eogiiihr 
eveD,  are  ^particularly  favoured,  even  moie 
the  rubje<^s  of  the  fultan.    They  pay  oalf ' 
cent,  and  are  fuifered  to  difcharf^  ttusiaf 
whereas  all  others  muft  produce  iDoiie|^< 
trade  of  Dsjidda  is  confiderable,  yet  it  » 
mart  .between  Egypt  ai|d  India.    The  J^ 
Suez  feldom  proceed  farther  thaa  this  pwf 
thJofe  &om  India  are  not  allowed  to'dJM^ 
Suez.    One  year  a  veifel  from  Smat  bcJQg 
too  fiar  N.  to  enter  the  harbour  of  09^ 
cccded  to  Suez,  where  the  aafto'  mbvfi 
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OTfO ;  bat  next* year  he  was  put  in  jail  at  Dsjidda, 
and  obligini  to  pay  the  full  dues,  that  would  have 
beeo  chatted  at  Dajidda  on  the  goods  fold  at  Suez, 
The  imports  here  are  greater  than  at  Suez,  as 
both  Mecca  and  Medina  are  fupplied  from  this 
Burket.  Great  quantities  of  com,  rice,  lentils, 
iiigar;  oil,  &c.  are  imported  from  Egypt,  with<f 
out  which  this  part  of  Arabia  could  not  be  inha« 
Wted.  All  goods  from  Europe  come  by  the  way  of 
Bgypt,  and  thofe  which  are  brought  hither  from 
iiidta  generally  pafs  into  it.  This  city  is  very  full 
of  (mail  money  brought  by  the  numerous  pilgrims* 
«bo  Tifit  the  tomb  of  Mahomet  at  Mecca.  The 
inhabitants  aifo  pretend  to  iliow  the  tomb ol Eve, 
near  this  city,  on  the  fea  coaft.  They  are.  much 
iddi^ted  to  aftrology,  and  think  all  aftronomers 


one  inflance,  a  remarkable  exception  flrolh  the  or- 
dinary national  character  of  the  Arabs,  who,  in: 
general,  never  maltreat  a  il ranger,  unlefs  they 
have  firft  received  provocation.  But,  thofe  Arabs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufahem  have  a  rooted 
averfion  to  the  monks ;  in  other  refptds,  they  are  ' 
honeft  enough  people.  They  convey  every  year, 
from  J.ifa  to  Jerusalem,  money  and  goods,  fent 
to  the  monks  from  Europe,  to  a  conilderable  a*  ' 
mount,  without  ever  touching  or  embezzling  tlie 
fajalleft  article." 

DSJOF,  a  large  province  of  Arabia,  in  fhe 
country  of  Yemen,  extending  S.  from  Ned^jeran 
to  Hadraaiaut,  and  E.  from  Hafchid-u>JBiekil  to 
the  Defart>  by  which  Yemen  is  feparated  from 
Oman.    It  is  full  of  fandy  and  defart  plains,   **  la 


OMght  to  be  aftrologers.    A  nobleman  of  Jidda  .  feveral  places,  howler,  fays  Mr  Niebulv»  theln- 


confulfed  Mr  Niebuhr  about  aoo  (equins  which 
be  had  loft,  but  he  declined  all  knowledge  of  fu-' 
turity.  A  fchiech  was  next  confulted,  who  (fays 
•Mr  Niebuhr,)  "  was  'a  hetter  aflrologer  than  I. 
:^  gathered  all  the  nobleman's  fervants,  ranged 
jttem  in  a  line,  and  after  a  long  prayer,  made  each 
lake  into  his  mouth  a  bit  of  folded  paper,  telling 
&em,  that  they  who  were  innocent  might  fwal- 
low  it  with  iafety,  •  but  that  Ihe  guilty  perfon 
Would  be  thoaked  by  it.  They  all  fwallowed  the 
mper  fave  one,  who  being  thus  furprifed  andem- 
LUrralTed,  confefTed  the  theft  ai|d  made  reftitu- 
|tioa/'    Dsjidda  was  furrounded  with  walls  in 


habitants  want  neither  cheefe,  nor  durra,  nor  aay 
of  the  neceflaries  of  life.  The  horfes  and  camels 
of  Dsjof  aie  greatly  in  requeft,  in  the  Imam's  do- 
minions. Dsjof  is  divided  into  Be! fad  ei  BrJoui, 
that  diftrift  which  is  occupied  by  wandering  A- 
rabs^  Bielhd  es  Saladin^  the  highlaitd  diftrtdt,  go- 
verped  by  independent  chiefs,  who  take  the  title 
of  Sultan ;  and  Bellad  es  Scherafi  the .  diftriidl  in 
which  the  fupreme  power  is  pofleifed  b^  fherriiies. 
The  wandering  Arabs  in  this  country  are  of  >a 
martial  charader.  In  their  military  expeditions 
they  ride  upon  horfes  or  camels.    Their  arms  are 

__^ ,„  a*lanee,  a  fabre,  and  foroetimes  a  match'firelock. 

15 14,  by  fultan  EUGuri  of  Egypt»  to  proted  it  Sometimes  they  put  on  coats  of  mj^il,  a  piece  of 
mm  the  Portuguefe,  who  wew  then  formidable  def^five  armour  which  the  other  Arabs  have 
00  the  Red  Sea.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  bridge  and.  ceafed  to  wear.  They  ai^  not  a  little  troublefome . 
battery,  are  now  auite  ruinous  in  many  places,  to  their  neighbours,  who  are  fettled  in  villages. 
Even  the  palace  or  the  Pacha  is  but  indifferent,  plunderiug  them,  and  of^en  carrying  oiflheir  young 
though  there  are  feveral  fine,  buildings  of  coral  women.  But  neither  thefe,  nor  any  of  the  Be- 
douins, are  ferocioufly  cruel ;  they  only  rob  (trap- 
gers,  but  never  kill  them."  See  Bedouins,  §  5. 
^  Thefe  Bedouins  of  Dsjof  are  laid  to  have  un- 
common talents  for  poetry,  and  to  excel  all  t\ic 
other  Arabs  in  this  elegant  art.  In  the  diftridt  o^ 
Bellad  es  Saladin  are  many  petty  fovereignS.  Of 
thefe  none  was  named  to  me  but  the  fultan  of 
BaJbam.  -  The  title  of  Suiian  is  no  where  ufed  in 
Arabia,  except  in  Dsjof  and  Jafa.  It  feems  to  be 
applied  to  diftbguiih  the  fchitrchs-of  the  High- 
landers frdhi  thofe  of  the  Bedouins.    The  mbft 


I  ftooe  hi  the  city.  Its  greateft  diladvantage  is  the 
\  want  of  water ;  as  it  has  none  but  what  is  brought 
\  hf  the  Arabs  froni  the  hills,  where  they  coiled  it 
is  reservoirs.   Lat.  %u  28.  N. 

DSJILIBAT,  I  two  diftrifts  of  Arabia,  in.  the 

DSJIMUMi  5  country  of  Hedsjas,  on  the  coaft 
<f  the  Red  Sea.. 

D5JOBA,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  on  the  coaft 
QftheRedSea. 

DSJOBEL  Ala,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  the  pro- 
wice  of  Yemen.  Lon.  43*  38.  E.  Lat.  15.47.  N. 

DSJOBLA,  an  ancient  city  of  Arabia,  in  the 
province  of  Yemen ;  th&  capital  of  a  diftridt,  and 
the  feat  of  a  Dola ;  feated  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice, and  containing  about  600  houfes*  of  con- 
fiderable  height,  and  of  a  good  ^ppearan^e.  Its 
ftreets  are  paved,  which  is  not  common  in  Arabia* 
ton.  44. 10.  E.  Lat.  13.  $5*  N. 

BSJCCRHAMIE,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  who  inhabit 
between  RSma  and  Jerufalem.  "  The  European 
monks,  fays  Mr  Niebuhr,  who  are  now  the  only 
pilgrims  that  vifit  the  Holy  Land,  defcribe  thofe 
Arabs  as  devils  incarnate,  and  complain  dotefiilly* 
of  their  cruelty  to  the  poor  Chriftians.  Thofe  la- 
nentations,  and  the  (nperftitious  piety  of  good 
fouls  in  Burope,  procure  large  alms  to  tlie  con- 
vcot  of  Francifcans  at  Jerufalem.  The  exaggera- 
ted relations  of  the  fufferings  of  the  pilgrims,  from 
thofe  inhuman  Bedouins,  will  therefore  be  con- 
tanned,  as-  long  as  they  can  ferve  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  are  intended.  -  It  muft  be  confefTed, 


confiderable  princes  in  the  diftrid  of  Ballad  es 
Schecaf,  arc  the  three  fherriffes  of  Mareb,  Harihi 
and  Raebvan. .  But  the  firft,  although  chief  of  the 
defcendants  of  Mahomet,  in  this  conntry,  po(re0es 
only  the  town  of  Mareb,  with  fome  adjacent  viU 
lages."    See  Mar  f. a. 

DSJOHEL-AsFALft  a  mountainous  diftridt  of 
Yemen.    Lon.  43,  40.  E*    Lat.  15.  50.  N. 

(i.)  DSJULFAR,  a  principality  of  Arabia,  in 
the  province  of  Onruin,  called  alfo  Seer,  from  its 
capi:al,  which  has  a  )good  harbour  and  is  the  feal 
of  the  fchiech.  His  navy  js  one  of  -the  rtoft  con* 
iiderable  in  the  Perfian  Gulf,-  -The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  pretty  extenfive  trade. 

(a.)  DsjULFAR,  a  cape  in  the  Pttrfian  Gulf,* 

DUABOS,  a  town  of  the  iitand  of  Cuba,  $6- 
roifes  E.  of  Villa  del  Principe. 

DUACAL,  Mount.   See  Barbary,  N*»  L  f  i. 

•  DUAL.  adj.  [duahf  Latin.]  ExprelTmg  the 
number  lLivo.—ModenK-laguages  have  biily  one 


boweveri  that  this  tribe  of  Dsjarhamit  form,  ia  variatioDi  ^and  fo  the  Latin ;  but  tbeCTreek  and 

Yy  jrD%itize(ibyGo    Hebrew 
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fUMw  nseh  ffne  to  fignify  two,  aQoth«r  to  fig-*    doubufal. 
pifv  more  than  two;  under  one  variatioq  the 
jfioun  is  faid  to  be  of  the  dual  namber«  and  under 
Ac  other  of  the  plura!.  Chrft^s  Latin  Grammar* 

PUiJiNESBORGH,  a  toijrnfliip  of  the  United 
j^ates  of  America,  in  f^baxif  county.  New  Yor](p 
Cbhtaiding*  1470  inhah^laats;  of  whom  i/So  are  e- 
leAors,  and '5  flaves. 

DUAR£,  a  town  of  Dalmatta,  10  miles  ENE^ 
pi  Spalatfby  with  a  triangalar  fort,  on  a  hill  near 
|!he  Cettin.1,  which  proteds  theterritory  of  Almifia. 

I)l?ARCfiCV»  «.  /.  [from  Ai»,  two,  and  »ix»^t  * 
jhlefj  'government  by  two.    See  Binarchy. 
^  DUATJLT-OU£I,IN,  a  town  o& France,  In  the 
department  of  the  North  Cqaijts,  9  miles  NW.  of 
Rodrenen. 

*  DOB, )»./  \fxox!\  the  verb  ]  A  blow ;  a  knock. 
As  ikilful  coQpiers  hoop  their  ti»bs 

Wit^  f  ydian  and  ^ith  Phrygian  duAs.  Eudihras, 

*  To  D09.  «ci.tf.  {duhbnrt  tb  rider  ft  Saxon;  ad» 
4ttbba  tUi  tid4ii''ai  IQandick,  to  club  a  knight. 
'Addubbat  in  its  primary  f/enfe,  fignifies  tp  Jiriket 
ftoights  beinr  tnade  by  a  blow  with  the  fword.) 
I.' To  make^a  man  a  knight.-^ 
'       Knight^  knight,  good  mother  j  B^dlifco  like. 

What  I  laip  dubbed;  \  have  it  on  my  fhoulder. 

Sbakejp, 
•-The  robef  wbjch  the  kmgs  then  allowed  to  wch 
^iright,  whep  he  wa*^  du'bbcd%  of  green  qt  bumet, 
^9  j^t^ey  fpake  in  that  age,  appeareth  upon  record. 
f^driideH^j  Remafns.^The  kinp  flood  up  under  his 
Cloth  of  ftatcj  took  the  fword  from  the  lord  pro- 
redori  and  duBbed  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
Itni^ht.  HAjf^drd  6n  Ed^^ard  VI.  a.  To  confer 
^tif  kind  ofdignity  or  new  chara&er. — 

The  jealotis  o'erWom  widow  and  herfelf, 

SlAoe  that  our  brotHer  </«^3y  them  gentle woipen^ 

Are  Eighty  gro'ffips  in  this  monarchy.    SbahJt** 

—A  ^laiiT  gentieman^  of  an  ancijeot  family,  is  of 

^tter  quality  than  a  neiir  knight,  though  the  rea. 

Ion  of  bi8^tf^^i>f.?  w^s  meritorious.  Collier  qh  Bride* 

Q,  poet!  thou  had'ft  been  difcr^ter, 

(hanging  the  monarch's  hat  (0  hfgh, 
If  tjipq  haU'ft  dubbU  thy  ftar  a  meteor, 

That  did  but  blaze, land  rove,  and  die.      Pnor* 
A  in^n  of  wealth  is  dubbed  a  man  of  worth'} 

Venus  ihall  giveliim  form,  aiid  Aiiftis  birth.  Pope. 

DUBAB,  a.dittridl  of  Yemen,  in  Tehama,  near 
the  Straits  of  Babel- Njan del.    Lat..  1 1.  ?a.  IN. 
'    DUBCHESKlAIA^  a  town  of  Ruffiarf  Siberia, 
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A  word  not  ufed^^Blcn  often  firaRov 
falfities  for  truths,  dub}t(fiiies  for  certainties,  fcs* 
fibilitiei  for  polfibilittest  and  things  impoffihlefor 
podible.  Broqvtu 

•DVBlOUS.adJ.ldttbius.LAt.]  x.Dottbtfbl; 
not  fettled  in  an  opinion.  1.  Uncertain ;  tkit  of 
which  the  truth  is  not  fully  known.^— 

No  quick  reply  to  dubious  quefttoni  nuke. 

Denbam, 
-^Wt  alfd  call  It  a  dubiotu  or  doubtful  i^ropofitiovi 
when  there  are  no  arguments  on  either  hde.  IVttti 
Logiek.    3.  Not  plain ;  not  clear. — 

Satan  with  lefs  toil,  and  now  with  eaie, 
Wafts  on  the  calmer  wave  by  dubious  light.  MSu 
4.  Having  the  event  Uncertain.*— , 

His  utmoft  pow'r  with  adver/epowVoppM*d, 
In  dubious  battle,  on  the  plains  of  hear'n.  Militsu 

•  DUBIOUSLY,  adif.  (from  /u^tu.]  Uucer. 
tainly ;  without  any  detennitiation.^-Authon write 
often  dubiouflyt  even  iq  mattera  wherein  is  a- 
pedted  a  ftri^t  definitive  truth.  J3ro4&«r.  -  AlsOf 
nack makers  wander  in  generals,  and  talk  dubft^fy 
and  leave  to  the  reader  the  buftnefs  of  interpm* 
mg.  Swift. 

*  DUBIOUSNESS,  n./.  [from  dubious.]  Ub, 
certainty;  doubifplnefs — She  (peaks  with  M' 
otffnefs%  not  with  the  certainty  of  a  gcddefs.  Broatu, 

♦DUPITABLE,  adj.  [dubito.  Lat.]  Doubtfiil; 
Uncertain  ;  what  may  be  doubted. 

DUBITATION.  17./.  IdubitoUa^  Lat]  TV 


(n  t:;e  government  of  Tobollk,  on  the  Enifei,  164 
toiles  N^E.  of  Enifeiflt. 

DUBDU,  a  town  6f  Africa,  in  the  coi^rttry  of 
f  ez,  80  mika  E.  of  Fe-i. 

pliBEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  df 
|ypper  S'txohy,  and  circle  of  Leipfic,  on  the  Mul- 
(la,  ig  miles  NNE.  of  Leiptic.  • 

•  DUBKNINKEN,  ^  toUTi  of  Pruffian  Lithuania, 
4  miles  £.'of  Goldapp.    • 

'  i)U8ENO^%  a  towrt  Of  the  di;chy  of  CourUnd, 
^o-mi'es  SE.'6f  Seelbiir*. 

pU^lCf,  a  towp  ot  Lithuania,  in  the  pa}a(i« 
pate  of  Wilna;  id.  ihilei  WNW.  of  Lida.    • 

DURIEC2,  a- town  of  J^pland,  in  the  palatj. 
(jate  of  tcmtfrg,  5a  miles  W.  of  L^rnbcfg.  ■  ' 

•  '^tjBlNKY,  a  town  of  Lithu.mia,  irt  the  pa- 
UtlnAt^  of  W'.lna,  14  miles  N.  of  Wilna* 

*'  ♦  DUBIOSITY*  ttnf.  Lfrom  dubious.'^  A  thing 


a^  of  doubting  }  doi;bt. — Many  of  the  andesti 
denied  the  antipodes ;  but  the  experience  of  oof 
enlai-ged  navigation  can  now  alfert  them  befond 
all  dubiiaiiOH,  Brofum. — JJubitatio^  may  be  CSlkd 
a  negative  |)erception ;  that  is,  when  I  percdii 
that  what  I  fee,  is  not  what  I  would  fee.  Grem* 

PUBITZA,,  a  town  and  fortrefs  of  Croatia,  4 
the  Unna,  11  miles  N£.  of  KafUnovttz. 

DUBKI,  a  toiynof  Ruflia,  ip  the  go#eroBMl 
of  Peterfburgh,  op  the  Gulph  qf  Finland,  ibp^ 
NNW,  of  PcterftUrgh. 

DUBLANA.    See  DuitiM,  N*  11,  $  3. 

(L)  nUBLIN,  4  county  of  Ireland,  hi  the  prof. 
of  Leiniber }  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  ^anmf 
of  Meath,  on  the  E.  |>y  the  trifh  fea,  on  tliel 
by  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  on  the  W.  bf 
thofe  of  ^|eath  and  Kildare*  It  is  95  tntki  kef 
fropi  N.  to  S.  and  frod  9  to  x6  broad }  and  ctt? 
tarns  about  142,050  acres.  The  rev.  Mr  Cnitvdl 
fays,  that,  in  1790,  there  were  at ,510  houfei,  tfd 
t07  parffhes  in  the  county,  lo'of  which  are  in  Hr 
city  of  Dublin  :  But  Dt  Brookes  and  Mr  Walkcf 
ma^e  the  pumber  of  parilhes  only  87.  T|iiacoi|s» 
ty  IS  in '  general  flat,  except  towards  the  ibotk^ 
y^here  it  is  moqqtaitious  and  ro'cky.  Towards  tbe 
fea  it  is  broken  into  bays  and  cfeeks,  with  feienl 
places  of  feibrt  for  fea-bathing.  It  returned  I0 
members  to  the  Irifh  parliament,  via.  %(ort^ 
County,  4  for  the  city  and  univerfity'of  Dabtiai 
and  for  the  boroughs  of  Swords  and  New«itki 
i  each.  It  contains  5  ntarLet  towns.  The  168  if 
fertile.  ' 

(II.  r.)  Dui)LiN|  the  metrppolis  of  Ireland,  tte 
fecortd  city  in  his  majefty's  dominions,  and  eftceffl* 
ed  th?  fifth  for  maknitude  in  EurOpe,  is  Btuatttt 
in  the  province  of'Leinfter,*and  county  of  Dvl^ 
at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay.  The  rivel'  lifeW 
whivh  hcre.diletnbo^ea  it&if  tt^io  the  ^ocaa,  di^ 
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ides  the  town  nearly  into  two  equal  parts.    Dub-   the  black  poolJ 
io  is  fituated  60  miles  W.  of  Holyhead  in  Wales } 
»58  S  W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  330  N  W.  of  London* 
[x>n.  6*  6.  \^ .  Lat.  53. 10.  N. 

(1.)  Dublin,  ancient  dimbksions  of.  Dub* 
in  is  a  place  of  ercat  antiquity.  It  was  anciently 
.on6ned  to  the  S.  fide  of  the  Lifley.  In  the  loth 
jCBtury,  after  the  fortifications  of  Dublin  were  re. 
nired  by  the  Oftmen,  the  walls  of  the  ci^  y,  inclu< 


DUB 

The  harbour  of  Dublin 
likewife  known  by  the  name  of  Lean-Cliath^  at 
LrsMt^liatby  from  Lean  or  Leam^  a  hai'bour;  and 
from  Ciiath  or  CUabb^  which  literally  tignifies  a 
hurdle  or  any  thing  Kiade  of  wicker-wbrk ;  it  alfo 
fignified  certain  wires  formed  with  hurdles,  and 
placed  in  rivers  and  bays  by  the  ancient  IrUh,  for 
the  purpofe  of  taking  fiih ;  whence  any  river  or 
bay,  wherein  thefe  wires  were  fixed,  had  the  name 


iiflg  thofe  of  the  caftie,  did  not  occupy  more  '  of  CJiatb  or  Cliabb  annexed  to  it,  to  fignify  the  e« 


han  an  Irifti  mile;  they  extended  from.vv  ine-Ta< 
em  gate  to  Audeon's  Arch,  and  were  continued 
rom  thence  to  where  Newgate  formerly  ftood ;  and 
rom  a  plan  publifhed  by  John  Speed  in  1610,  it 
pp^rs  that  they  were  continued  to  Ormond's- 
[3te,  or«  as  it  has  been  (ince,  called,  Wormwooi 
fotex  from  then<se  to  the  Old  Bridge,  and  along  the 
ttnks  of  the  river  to  a  very  large  portal,  called 
VVwmtfn'i  TvtOery  nearly  in  the  prelent  fite  of  the 
\  entrance  of  Effex  Bridge;  and  from  Newman's 
Tower  in  an  angular  dir^ion  to  Dame's  gate,  at 
ke  W.  end  of  Dame  ftreet.  From  the  gate  at  the 
IW.  angle  of  the  caftle,  the  wall  ran  to  Nicholas 
»te,  and  was  continued  from  thence  to  Newgate. 
the  principal  ftreets  without  the  walls  were,  00 
ie  W.  New  Row,  Francisoftreet,  Thomas  ftreet, 
Bd  James's  ftreet ;  on  the  S.  were  Patrick-ftreet, 
Jride-ftreet,  attd  Ship-ftreet ;  and  on  the  E.  Dame- 
freet,  George's  Lane,  and  Stephen- ftreet.  That 
pee  of  ground  now  occupied  by  Crane*lane» 
Tcmple-bar,  Fleet-ftreet,  Lazar's  Hill,  or,  as  it 
S^now  called  Swtb  Tc<iUi\f€nd'Jirtet^  Crampton» 
Ifton's,  George's,  and  Sir  John  Rogerfon's  quays, 
kc.  was  then  ovcrRow^i  by  the  LilFey.  On  the  N' 
Ide  of  the  river,  there  were  only  Church  ftreet, 
Mary's  lane,  Hammond-lane,  and  Pill- lane,  then 
»ilt  but  on  one  ftde  as  faf  as  Mary's  Abbey,  which 
erminated  the  eitlent  of  that  part  of  the  town  to 
*eE.  Grange-Gorman,  Stoney-Batter,  now  called 
^nw-Jireet,  and  GlalTmanafeue,  were  then  villages 
It  fome  diftance  from  the  city ;  and  at  the  latter 
lie  Iheriffs  have  held  their  courts  in  times  of  the 
Mague,  as  being  remote  front  the  ftage.  of  ihfec- 
ooa.  In  1664,  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  2565 
beta,  and  3986  women,  proteftantn;  and  11^7, 
hen  and  1406  women,  Roman  Catholics ;  in  all 
^159.  By  comparing  this  account  of  the  ancient 
Uteand  boundaries  of  the  noetropolis  with  the  fub- 
feqoent  defcription  of  its  prefent  extent,  popula- 
Son,  and  magniBcence,  an  idea  will  be  formed  of 
*f  amazing  increafeand  improvement  it  has  expe- 
"tenced  within  the  prefent  century.  See  ^  5,10,13. 

(j.)DuBLIH,    ANCIENT  NAMES   OP       Ptolemy, 

Hrho  flourilheti  about  A.  D.  140,  fays,  it  was  an* 
gently  called  Afchded.  In  155,  Alpinus,  whofe 
laughter  Auliana  was  drowned  in  the  Uffey, 
Ranged  the  name  from  Afebeled  to  AuHana,  It 
^as  afterwards  named  Dublana,  and  Ptolemy 
sails  it  Eblana.  Dubtanoy  (whence  Dublinum 
Wd  Dubl't^f)  is  evidently  derived  from  Dub-leana 
she  place  of  ihe  black  harbour  or  lake,  or  rather 
;he  lake  of  the  fea  5  the  bay  of  Dublin  beiny  fre- 
Ittentlyfo  called.  The  city  has  had  a  variety  of 
Barnes.  The  Irifh  call  it  Drom^ehoil-coil,  "the 
^w  of  a  haale  wood."  In  iSr,  Eogan  king  of 
Munfter  being  on  a  royal  totir,  paid  a  vifit  to  this 
place,  which  was  then  called  Atba  CHatb  Dubb^ 
p»f, "  the  paflfaije  of  the  ford  of  hurdles,  over  the 


ftablilhment  of  a  fiihery.    Dublin,  therefore  bein^ 
originally  built  on  or  near  one  of  thefe  harbours, 
was  anciently  called  Balj^tean^Cliatb^  that  is,  the 
town  on  the  6(hing  harbour.    It  is  ftill  diftinguiih- 
ed  in  the  IriOi  language  by  the  appellations  of 
Atb^Jiatb,  "  the  tord  of  hurdles,"   and   li<iJ/j* 
ntb^iiatb, ."  the  town   of  the  ford  of  hurdles'* 
the  inhabitants  having  formerly  had  accefs  to  the 
river  by  hurdles  laid  on  the  low  marihy  grounds 
adjoining  the  water :  and  this  name  was  alfo  ex*  - 
tended  to  the  N.  iide  of  the  river,  from  a  tempo- 
rary bridge  of  hurdles  thrown  over  the  Anna-Ltf- 
fey,  a  eorruption  of  Awn  Louijftif  or  the  fwift  ri- 
ver, fo  termed  from  the  rapidity  of  the  mountain 
floods.    This  fide  was  enlarged  by  Mac  TurkiU 
the  Daniih  prince,  who,   notwithftanding,  fixed 
his  habitation  on  the  S.  fide,  and  abandoned  the 
northern  town  ;  which,  from  the  original  country 
of  the  invaders,  was  called  Eastmantown,  fince 
corrupted  to  Oxma^ktown.     King  Edgar  in  th^ 
preface  to  his  charter  dated  964,  tnentiops  Ireland 
with  its  moft   noble  city  {nebiifima  ei*vi:ai)  of 
DuhHtu  By  the  Fingalians  it  is  called  Di've/hj  and 
by  the  Welch  Dianas  Didin^  or  tbe  city  o/DuIir. 
(4.)  Dublin,  appearancb  of,  and  ^ceneriT 
AROUND.    Dublin  is  feated  in  view  of  the  fca  on 
the  caft,  and  a  fine  country  ^hich  fwells  ihto 
gently  rifing  eminences  on  the  N.  and  W,  while 
it  towers  boldly  up  in  lofty  mountains  that  bound 
the  horizon  on  the  S»    The  city  itfelf  cannot  be 
feen  to  full  advantage  on  entering  tbe  harbour  r 
but  the  approach  to  it  exhibits  a  fine  profpe^  of 
the  country  for  improvement  and  cultivation,  in- 
terfperfed  with  numerous  villas,  that  enliven  this 
delightful  fcene,  which,  beginning  at  the  water's 
edge,  is  continued  all  over  the .  coaft  to  the  N. 
of  the  bay,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  is 
finely  contrafted  by  a  diftant  view  of  the  Wick- 
low  mountains  on  the  S.  where  the  conical  hills, 
called  the  Sugar  Loaves,  contribute  not  a  iittle, 
by  the  fingularity  of  their  appearance,  to  embellifti 
the  landfcape,  fo  extenfive  and  pidurefque  as  not 
to  be  equalled  by  any  natural  fcenery  in  Europe ; 
except  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  to  wbidf 
it  bears  a  ftriking  refemblance. 

(5.)  Dublin,  form,  extent,  and  popula- 
tion OF.  The  form  of  Dublin  is  nearly  a  iquar^ 
From  the  royal  hofpital  at  Kilmainhapii,  at  the  W^ 
extremity  of  the  town,  to  the  E.  end  of  Townii 
end -ftreet,  the  length  is  two  miles  and  an  half, 
and  its  greateft  breadth  is  computed  to  be  of  th4 
fame  extent :  hence  the  city  is  about  10  miles  ior 
circumference.  Its  incxeafe  within  the  laft  40 
years  has  been  amazing :  it  now  contains,  abou^ 
22,000  hoVifes,  whofe  inhabitants  are  eftimated  ai 
160,000.  The  rev,  Mr  Cruttwell^however,  in  hii 
New  Univer/ai  Gameiteery  (i797>)  ft  ales  the  former 
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at  only  z6»ooo9  and  the  latter  at  no  more  than 

I44fOOO. 

(60DUBL1Jf»   GOVERNMENT  AHP  FRIVILEGES 

OF..  The  civil  government  of  Dublin  is  executed 
1>7  a  loM  mayor»  recorder,  two  iherifis,  %4  alder- 
men,  and  a  common  council  formed  of  reprefen- 
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confirmed  in  a  {parliament  held  at  the  city  nadfr 
the  earl  of  Ormbnd.  The  charter  of  the  city  d 
Dublin  was  renewed  in  1609  by  James  I.— The 
civil  government  of  the  city  was  ancicntiy  un. 
der  the  management  of  a  provoft  and  bailiffs ;  io 
13089  John  leDecerwaSi appointed  the firft  provoft. 


tatives  from  the  15  corporations.    Every'  3d  year'  Richard  de  St-Olave  and  John  Sukebold  bailifi.' 


the  lord  mayor  perambulates  the  bounds  of  the 
city  and  its  liberties,  and*  was  formerly  attended 
by  the  freemen  of  the  corporation's,  armed  and 
mounted  on  horfeback ;  but  as  this  cuftom  was 
productive  of  idlenefs,  intoxication,  and  riots,  it 
has  betfn  of  late  laid  a(tde.    Dublin  being  the  feat 


In  1409,  the  title  of  the  chief  magiftrate  mu 
changed  to  that  of  mayor,  when  Thomas  Cot 
fack  was  appointed  to  the  office,  Richard  Bons- 
and  Thomas  Shortall  being  baHiffs;  the  oflke 
of  bailiffs  was  changed  to  fberifis  in  1547.  h 
Z660;  Charles  IL  gave  a  collar  of  SS.  and  a  com- 


et government,  ftnd  of-the  chief  courts  of  juftice,  *  pany  of  JFoot  guards  to  the  mayor ;  and  in  1665, 


has  reccfved  many-  charters  and  an^pfe  privileges 
from  the  kings  of  England,  fince  t*e  reign  of  Hen- 
ry 11.  who  introdttced  the  Englifli  laws  into  Ire- 
land. Richard  II.  ereded  it  into  a  marquifate  in 
favour  of  Robert  de  Vere  E.  of  Oxford^  whom  he 
alfo  created  D.  of  Ireland.  It  is  an  aiichiepifcopal 
fee,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

(7.)  Dublin,  ristory  of.  In  44s.  Alpin 
Mac  Eachard,  king  of  Dublin  and  all  his  fubje^s, 
were  converted  to  Chriftianityb'y  St  Patrick.  In 
498*  the  Oft  men  or  Danes  having  entered  the 
Liffey  vrith  a  fleet  of  60  fail,  made  themfelves 
tnafters  of  Dublin  and  the  adjacent  country,  and 
fooQ  after  environed  the  city  with  walls.  About 
ii7o'*Dermont  Mac-MUrrough,  king  of  Leinfter, 
having  quarrelled  with  the  other  princes  of  the 
kingdom,  a  confederacy  was  formed  againft  him 
^y  Roderick  O'Conor,  monarch  of  Ireland.  Der- 
(not  applied  to  Henry  II.  king  of  England,  who 
fent  over  a  number  of  Engliih  adventurers,  by 
wbofe  ^fliitnRce  he  was  reinftated  in  his. dominions; 
and  in  1171,  the  defoendants  of  the  Danes  ftill 
continuing  to  hold  poffeflion  of  Dublin,  it  was 


be  conferred  the  title  of  lord  mayor  on  the  cbid 
magiftrate,  to  whom  he  alfo  granted  sco\*peri» 
num  in  lieu  of  the  foot  company.  Sir  Daniel  BeU 
lingham  was  the  lirft  lord  mayor  of  Dublin ;  C>u^ 
les  Lovet  and  John  Que){h  we^e  flieriffs  the  bm 
year.  In  167s,  Arthur  earl  of  EfTex  introducdl' 
new  rules  for  the  better  government  of  the  citfi' 
and  in  Z6S3  the  Tholfel  was  built,  for  the  map' 
trates  meeting  to  hold  their  coartSi  aficmhKt^, 
&c.  • 

(8.)  Dublin,  hospitals  in.  The  hofpital 
for  lying-in  women,  founded  by  Dr  Bartholomeif. 
Moife,  and  opened  in  i7/7»  ftands  on  theN.ftJt' 
of  Great  Britain  ftrcet.  The  building  is  light  aai^ 
elegant;  a  beautiful  fteeple  rifes  in  the  cdtti% 
and  the  wings  are  formed  by  femicircular  colos**: 
nades  on  each  fide.  Adjoining  the  E.  colonnid^ 
is  the  Rotunde,  where  balls  and  -  aflemhlies  at 
held,  and  concerts  performed  for  the  benefit  of. 
the  charity.  The  blue  coat  hofpital  waili  fouxMied 
on  the  W.  fide  of  Queen  Street  by  Charles  IL  is 
1670,  for  educating  the  children  or  reduced  iito* 
men  of  the  city :  Mt  the  original  buikling  •heng 


befieged  and  taken  by  a  powerful  pai:ty  of  the    greatly  decayed,  was  taken  down,-  and  the  wm 

»,  ._iii.   .._  j-_  n J  .!._  ^-_r_    »*__  rr» .  ,  M,     fiiuf  Coat  Hofpital,  (ituated  in  Oxmantown  greei» 

was  begun  in  1773.  The  front  is  enriched  by  4f 
Ionic  columns,  fupporting  a  pediment  in  the  coip 
tre,  OTer  which  the  fteeple  rifes,  embelltfbed  wilk 
Corinthian  and  cOmpofite  columns  in  an  admiitd 
tafte.  Coqneded  with  the  front  by  circular  wafi» 
ornamented  with  balluftrades  and  niches,  are  the 
fchoolononefideand  the  church  on  the  other,  whicfc 
form  two  well  proportioned  wings,  each  crowned 
with  a  fmall  turret.  The  royai  hofpital  at  Kil* 
mainham,  for  the  fupport  of  inv^ids  of  the  Irifll 
army,  was  founded  by  King  Charles  II.  on  a  pla 
fimilar  to  that  of  Chclfea.  It  was  compjeted  ia 
1683,  and  coft  upwards  of  £.13,500.  ^t  ii  fto^ 
ted  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town  on  a  rifing  grottM 
near  the  S.  fide  of  the  river,  from  whence  there  ii 
an  eafy  afcent  to  it  through  feveral  rows  of  tal 
trees.  It  is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  inclofiog  a  ^ 
cioua  area,  laid  out  in  grafs  plots,  and  gravel W 
walks:  an  arcade  is  carried  along  the  lower  ftaj 
in  each  fquare,  to  the  entrance  of  the  hall  and 


Englilh,  under  Raymond  the  Grofs.  Mac-Turkill, 
the  Daniih  king,  efcaped  to  his  ihipping:  he  re« 
turned,  however,  foon  after,  with  a  ftrong  fleet  to 
recover  the  city,  but  was  killed  in  the  attempt,  and 
in  him  ended  the  race  of  eafterling  princes  in  Ire- 
land. In  1171,  Henry  II.  landed  at  Waterford, 
and  obtained  from  Richard  earl  Strongbow,  (who 
married  the  daughter  of  Mac-Morrough,  and  by 
compa<^  was  his  facceffor,)  a  furrcnder  of  the  city 
of  Dublin;  where  he  built  a  pavilion  of  wicker 
work  near  St  Andrew's  church,  then  iituated 
where  Caftlemarket  lately  ftood,  and  there  enter- 
tained feveral  Iriih  princei,  who  voluntarly  Tub- 
snitted  to  him,  on  condition  of  being  governed  by 
the  fame  laws  as  the  people  of  England.  Henry 
alfo  held  a  parliament  here.  In  1173  be  granted 
his  firft  charter  to  Dublin,  and  by  divers  privileges 
encouraged  a  colony  from  Briftol  to  fettle  in  it. 
In  laio,  upwards  of  20  Irifh  princes  fwore  alle- 
giance unto  king  John  at  Dublin;  engaging  to  ef- 
tablifli  the  Englifli  laws  and  cuftoms  in  the  king- 
dom;  and  in  the  fame  year  courts  of  judicature 

were  inftitutcd.     In    iiitS,   magna  charta  was    ^      . 

granted  to  the  Irifli  by  Henry  III.  an  entry  of  royal  perfonages  and  other  diftinguiflied  chai^ 
which  was  made  in  the  red  book  of  the  exchequer  ters.  Dr  Steven's  hofpiul,  the  foundation  ot 
at  Dublin.  In  1117,  the  city  was  granted  to  the  which  was  laid  in  lyao,  ia  a  neat  q"**^'"'^^ 
citizens  in  fre  farm  at  209  marks  per  annum ;  and  building,  pleafantly  (ituated  on  the  banks  <^u^ 
in  1127,  Henry  ordained,  that  the  charter  grant-  river,  near  the  weft  end  of  James's  ftrcet#  nroai 
ed  by  king  John  flioukl  be  kept  inviolably.  In  whence  a  gravelled  walk  leads  by  a  gentle  oe- 
MP4i  the  ftatutes  of  Kilkenny  and  Dublin  were   icent  to  the  entrance  of  the  hospital,  aod  i<  coa^* 
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chapel,   which  are  both  curioufly  decorated;* 
the  former  are  feveral  whole  length  portVaits  ot 
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The  bofpi-  mong  the  new  ftreets  bj  moft  of  our  late  geofrsB* 
phers,  is  a  noble  avenue,  with  a  gravel  walk  in  the 
Centte,  encloiied  by  a  wall  of  about  3  feet  l^gh. 
This  walk  is  344  feet  broad^  and  the  diitance  be- 
tween it  and  the  palifades,  on  either  fide*  is  49i^t« 
Some  years agOy  it.wasefteemed  one  of  the.fincft 
puBlic  avenues  in  Europe ;  nuny  of  the  new  ftfeets* 
however,  are  now  much  fuperior  to  it  in  the  mag- 
nificence and  uniformity  of  the  houfcs^  Among 
thefe,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river,  in  the  lanie  quar^ 
ter  with  Sackville  Street,  are  Gardiner^s  ro^. 
North  Great  George's  Street,  Cranby-row,  Ca- 
yendiih  Row,  and  Palace  Row ;  the  3  laft  form  a 
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wHbd  from  thence  to  the  water's  edge. 

Ui  for  lunatics,  in  Weft-Bow  lane,  founded  by 

Deao  Swift,  and  opened  in  1757 ;  the  Hibernian 

jchoojin  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  the  marine  (chool, 

on  Sir.  John  Rogerfbn's  Quay,  the  firft  for  educa- 

tiiK  Che  poor  chikiren  of  (ol^iers,  and  the  other 
ior  onoging  up  to  the  fe^  fervice  the  ions  of  de- 
ceafed  or  diiabled  feamen  ;  the  hofpital  for  incu- 
rables in  fouth  Towflihend  Street  *,  Mercer's  hofpi- 
cd  in  Stephen  Street ;  the  Meath  hofpital  on  the 
.Coombe;  and  Simpfon's  hofpital  in  Great  Britain 
Street,  the  iaft  of  which  vim.  eftablilhed  for  the  re- 
ception of  blind  and  gouty  m*^;  are  all  bar  dfome  .  .  .  .  ^ 
ediEces  conftruaed  of  hewn  ft«e  in  the  modern  fuperb  fijuare,  having  the  garden  of  the  lying  la 
ftyie.  To  thefe  may  be  added  St  Nicholas's  hofpi*  ho^ital  m  the  centre.  The  old  wall  that  en^om- 
tal  in  Francis  Street ;  the  In&rmary  for  fick  and  paiTed  the  garden  is  Uken  down  ;  there  is  now  a 
wounded  foldiers  of  the  army,  and  the  Foundling  full  view  of  this  delightful  ipot  furrounded  with 
hofpital  in  James's  Street ;  the  Magdalen  afylum  iroQ  j>alifades,  and  upwards  of  joo  globes  witb 
In  Leefon  Street ;  and  the  Houfe  of  Induftry  in  double  burners  difperfed  at  eq>ial  diftances,  wbicU 
Channd  row.    The  charitable  infirp^ry,  which    added  to  the  globes  from  the  furrounding  houfes^ 


was  opened  in  X7»8,  and  rebuilt  in  1741,  ftood  on 
tke  Inn's  Quay,  but  was  pulled  down,  together 
with  moft  of  the  houfes  on  that  quay,  to^make 
iDoni  for  ereding  the  new  courts  of  juitice;  and 
ih.e  benefits  of  this  humane  inftitution  are  now 
difpenfed  to  the  public  at  a  houfe  in  Jervis  Street. 

(9.)DuBLI1f,  BtANU FACT VRES,  TRADE,  &C.  OF. 

Beude&the  filk,  woollen,  and  woriled  manufac- 
tures carried  on  in  that  quarter  of  the  ftiburbs. 


have  a  moft  brilliant  eiFed.  This  fc^uare,  which» 
for  its  fize,  is  hardly  equalled,,. has  the  name  of 
Kutland  Square^  m  cpmpliment  td  the  D.  o£  R\it* 
land,  who  contributed  munificently  towards  the 
improvements  in  tie  en^lofure  of  the  ^ew  garden^ 
and  the  ereding  an  elegant  edifice  for  a  ball  room» 
&c.  £•  of  the  hpfpital.  Among  the  new  ftreetsand 
buildings  op,  the  S.  fide  of  the  river,  .thole  where- 
in perfoDS  of  diftinftioo  refide,  lie  chieBy  to  the 


jcailcd the  Earl  of  Meath's  Liberty,  and  which  have  E.  of  the  college  and  St  Stfphen?s  Green  j  whiqh, 

been  CQnfideraUy  improved  within  thefe  few  years,  though  not  a  new  buildings  is  one  of  the  largeit 

other  branches  of  ufeful  manufadure  have  been  fquares  in  Europe.  It  is  an  Engliih  mile  in  circum* 

.eftablilhed  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  ferenoe,  furrounded  by  agravQJi  walk  planted  on 

The  trade  of  Dublin,  till  of  late,,  chiefly  cbnfifted  each  fide  with  trees ;  within  this  walk  is  a  fmooth 


in  the  importatioo  of  foreign  commodities.  But 
fince  the  reftfi^tion^  on  the  IriHv  wooUensi  &c. 
were  taken  off,  it  has  become  very  eztenfive. 
Dublin  would  have  a  commodious  ftation  for 
Slipping,  were  it  not  that  the,  harbour  is  choked 
up  with  two  banks  of  fand,  called  the  North  and 
&uib  Bulist  which  prevent  veflels  of  large  burden 
&om  coming  to  the  bar.  This,  however,  is*  in 
rome  meafure  remedied  by  a  prodigious  work  of 
looes,  and  piles  of  wood,  extending  fome  miles  into 
the  bay  on  the  S.  fide,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
9  a  light  houfe,  beautifully  conftrudted,  after  a  de- 
Sgn  of  the  late  Mr  Smith's.  But  the  port  of  Dub- 
b  is  capable  of  much  greater  improvepient ;  par 


level  meadow,  having  in  the  centre  an  equeftriaa 
ftatue  of  K.  George  IL  There  are  feverai  fine  e* 
difices,  though  almoft  all  differing  in  the  fUle  of 
their  architedurei  this  variety,  however,  is;er 
ftecmed  by  many  rather  a  beauty  than  a  deftd : 
In  this  quarter,  there  is  a  new  fquare  nearly 
aji  extenfive  as.  Stephen's  Green,  <;ailed  Merion 
Square  \  which  was  laid  out  fome  years  ago,  bf 
the  late  lord  Fitzwilliam.  The  houfes  are  unifofiR 
and  lofty  ^  moft  of  them  being  carried  iip  w|^h 
hewen  ftone  to  the  firft  ftory,  gives  the  whole  a^ 
air  of  ftrength,  beauty,-  ^nd  magnificence.  At.tbe 
S  W*angleof  Steph^'s  Green,  there  ia  another  new 
ftreet  called  Hsrfoivr/  Streeh  in  which  there  are  fe-i 


kularly  by  turning  the  courfe  of  the  river  I>od-  veral  elegant  ftruAures  that  merit  notice,  particulaiV 
i«-  L-Mj? — 1-  £ .1.- i^T  — 11  ^_  *>• —  ly  the  town  refidence  of  lord  Earla^rd.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  walka  of  Stephen's  Green  ia 
on  the  W.  fide,  oppofite  the  end  of  York  Street 
which  may  be  clafled  among  the  new  ftreets>  «» 
ail  the  old  hou&s  have  been  pulled  dawn,  and  mo» 
dern  buildings  ereftetl  in  their  room.  Among  the 
ftreets  inhabited  by  merchants  and  traders,  the 
new  buildings  of  Dame  Street  exhibit  so.  exteo- 


ier,  building  a  mole  fxx>m  the  N.  wall  to  Ring 
end,  and  clearing  the  harbour,  fo  as  to  form  a 
prand  bafon  on  the  S.  fide  for  the  reception  of  vef- 
ds  of  all  burden. 

(10.)  Dub  LI  »i,  NEW  STREETS  OF.  Dublin,  with 
efped  to  its  ftreets,  bears  a  near  refemblance  to 
^ndoR.  Some  of  the  old  ftreets  were  formerly 
arrow,  but  this  and  other  defeats  were  remedied 


y  ads  of  parliament  ptffedin  1774  and  i7S5,'foro^  five  and  beautiful  range  of  houfes,  all  of  an  equaL 
coing  the  public  avenues,  taking  down  ngn^>ofts,  height :  the  fhop  doors  and  windows'  are  formed 
alifades,  6cc.  new  paving  the  ftreets  and  lighting  by  archef,  exadly  fimilar  in  their  conftrudion  and 
!ie  city.  Thefe  improvements  contribute  greatly  ornaments,  which  are  fimply  elegant.  It  may  be 
>  the  beauty  and  conveniency  of  the  metropolis:  juftly  pronounced  one  of  the  fi^;ft  trading  ftreet* 
new  ftreets  are  wide  and  commodious,  the    in  Europe;   and  Parliament  Street,  which  waa 


ouiea  lofty»  uniform  an^  elegant)  nor  are  feve- 
il  of  the  o;d  ftreets  deficient  ia  theie  reipe&s: 
»ckville  Street,  or  the  Mall,  which,  though  built 
pwarda^of  59    years  ago  has  been  ranked  u- 


built  foihe  years  ago,  is  now  nearly  equal  .to  any 
trading  ftreet  in  London. 

(11.)  Dublin,  police  of.    The  new  police, 
eftabiilhe4  fcveral  years  ago  by  aft  of  parliament,  it 

.  under 
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<m<ler  thr  direAion  of  a  chief  coMftaiiftoner,  three 
Hfliftant  commiflioners,  and  fouf  diYifional  juftice8» 
who  are  all  aldermen  of  the  city ;  which  is  there- 
fore properly  termed  the  diftrlS  of  iht  metropolis^ 
and  aivided  into  4  wards.  The  police  guard  Con- 
fifls'bf  40  horfemen  aitd  400  foot^  well  arn)€d,^d 
In  regular  uniforms  j  Ihey  are  taught  militarf  dif- 
ciplincf  and  ilationed  a^  night  in  the  feveral  watch«> 
doufes;  from  whence  parties  are  conftantly  pa- 
ti^olling  the  ftreets,  and  centinels  are  placed  at  dif* 
ferent  ftands.  This  inftitution  is  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  a  much  trtore  eSedlual  prevention  of 
rohb<>ries,  riots,  and  nodumal  outrages,  than  the 
parifti  watches.  Notwithftanding  this  however, 
Mr  Walker,  in  this  Vwverfal  Gazrtteerf  fay*,  that 
*•  The  poKce  of  the  city,  is  fo  weak  and  mef&c- 
tual,  that  the  greateft  violence  is  exercifed  by 
rioters  in  the  open  day  with  impunity.  Arocng 
the  many  provocatives  to  riot,  which  take  place'in 
this  city,  there  is  one  wliich  is  particularly  hifult- 
ing  to  thofe  who  are  ciadin  vile  raiment :  the  fight 
6f  it  muft  be  afflictive  to  every  lover  of  humanity  t 
muft  outrage  the  feelings  of  every  zealous  advo^ 
cate  for  the  rights  of  mankind.  This  is  that  ca'IU 
cd  the  Matk  cartf  though  of  later  times,  St  has 
Ijeen  painted, green,  and  the  guards  which  attend 
it  are  clothed  in  grten  alfo.  There  is  not  yet  in 
Ireland,  as  in  England,  a  parochial  proviHon  for 
the  poor,  b«t  there  are,  throughout  the  country, 
inftitution's  for  their  relief,  fupportedfbv  voluntary 
coalnbutions.  Of  this  fort  is  the  Houfe  of  Indnr- 
try  iti  Dublin.  The  profeflbrs  of  Chriftianity 
fcem  now  pretty  generally  to  have  ften  into  the 
•bfurdity,  as  well  as  impiety,  df  whipping  peopf^ 
kito  the  temple,  of  torturing  them  inte  the  holv 
i^ith  for  the  good  of  their  fouls.  It  is  otherwise 
in  cif  il  ttwtters.  Where  eftabliftiments  are  made 
for  the  relief  of-  the  poor,  tkeir  acceptance  of 
Jtis  not  offly  exp^ed  as  a  cqnfequence,  but  r^ 
quired  as  a  duty.  POblin  then  is  not  fingular 
in  Its  p^rfecutions  of  the  poor;  but  the  manner 
'of  doing  it  is  more  formidable  here  than  in  many 
«tber  pktees.  Every  one  divefted  of  prejudice 
«uft  fee,  that'll  it  be  a  crime  in  the  poor  to  aft: 
mad  receive  alms,  it  muft  be  alfb  a  crime  to  offer, 
o^  tdgive  them-;  yet  the  receiver  only  is  puhi(h» 
ed  in  fucb  cafe.  The  Houfe  6f  Induftry  in 
Dublin  though  fe^ippo^ed  at  an  immenfe  eicpenfe 
*f  the  humane,  M  art  afykmifor  the  wMehed, 
is  concerted  intoa  jprifon,  by  the  policy  whic  h  is 
adopted  m  filling  it;  beMes  thofe,  who,  through 
^iftrefe  corte  ^o  accept  of  the  relief  ofRred  them, 
<tbere  are  others  which  are  brought  agafnft  their 
wtU,  The  car  is  fent  into  the  dty,  and  the  guards 
which  accompany*  it,  are  ^rmed  with  fiMocks 
and  bayonets  j  the  poor  people  who  are  begging 
in  the  ftreets,  flee,  the  guards  purfuing ;  theaftive 
get  off,  the  blind  and  infirm  are^aken  and  put  in- 
'  to  tb^  ca*t ;  in  this  they  are  candied  along  through 
4 he  (treets  till  a  fufficient  load  is  obtained.  Such' 
are  the  pubUc  fpedtacles,  fuch  the  examples  exhl- 
LUed  to  the  tifm^  youth ; — there  they  may  learn 
to  look  with  apathy  on  the  diftr^ffi^s  of  the  poor, 
to  hear  their  cries  without  emotion  5  they  may 
turn  in  to  thefeftive  tables  of  their  prejudiced,  or 
perverfe  parents,  talk  over  their  wine  of  the  evil 
of  permitting  beggars  to  drink  whiikey,  and  mtf- 
pcnd  their  time ;  or,  joining  au  enragrd  pupulace. 
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may  leam  to  niih  into  aAs  of  violence  and  not,  i 
the  expenfe  of  thei^  own  and  other  people^s  Dm; 
for  refcues  have  fometimes  been  eifeded,  tk 
guards  have  been  difarmed,  and  the  can  tore  ti 
pieces,  and  IKres  tare  been  loft  on  hOih  fides.** 

((ft.)   DtJBClN,  kP08T>0PPICB   A«D  BaVKS  OP. 

The  General  Poft-Office  of  IfelanH  was  eftaMift- 
ed  by  ad  of  parliament  in  1784,  {irevious  to  which 
it  Was  only  confidered  as  a  branch  of  the  Eoglii 
one.  The  boildin^.  ereAed  for  it  is  on  the  S.  iid! 
of  College  Green :  it  is  a  fine  lofty  extenfiwftnM* 
ture,  and  the  offices  fbr  derks,  ft c.  are  eztrea» 
1y  well  adapted.  Tbete  are  two  pbft  naften  g^ 
neral,  a  fecretary,  treafurer,  accountant  geiRnl 
refident  furveyor,  and  comptroller.  The  bnk 
of  Ireland  was  eftablifiied  by  ad  of  pBriiamnt  ii 
S783  ;  and  by  facilitating  the  drcnlatioB  of  ^^ 
gave  life  and  vigour  to  manufedures  and  ceo* 
merce,  previoys  to  the  late  infurredioD.  It's 
managed  by  a  governor,  deputy  goteror,  aal 
15  dfredors  cbofen*  annually  Irefii  among  the  fo^ 
fcribers ;  but  5  new  diredors  at  leafb  noft  te 
chofffn  every  .year.  This  bank  is  kept  m  Maiy*!. 
Abbey.  There  are  4  other  banks.  The  honSa 
in  which  they  are  kept  are  worthy  of  notke;  pv« 
ticularly  that  of  Sir  William  Gleadowe  Ne«(» 
men,  Barl.  which  has  b^n  rebuilt  with  b(«p 
ftone,  hi  a  good  Xkfic* 

(t:^.)  Dublin,  rt^BLic  bOildimc^s  op.  Tti 
city  has  »  cathedrals,-  18  pariih  churches,  %  d» 
pels  of'eafe,  is  H^man  catboKc  dhapels,  6iiiRt< 
mg  hotifes  for  prefl>yterians/  i  for  anabaptiili,  4 
for  methodiftfi,  2  for  qoakers,  a  cknrcb  forFresA 
CalvinH^s,  a  Dartffh  and  a  Dutch  cbnrchi  uA  9 
Jewifh  fjmagogue.  Chri*-church,  or  tfie  Bolj 
Trinity,  bwilt  in  1038,  by  Dot^at,  l^A)op  of  DA* 
lin,  to  whom  Silric  (*je  fon  of  Amlave,  kiilf  <f 
the  Oflmen  of  JDnbfin,  granted  the  ^e  for  dot 
purpjofpi  ftands  On  the  fummit  of  the  ri^ng  gnwt 
at  the  bend  of  Wine-Tavern-ftreet.  It  is  a  renfli- 
ble  Gothic  pile ;  and  its  prefect  appearance  erif 
ces  iti  antiquity.  St  Patrick's  cathedral,  fct 
built  by  Abp.  Comyn  in  1x90,  and  decorated lif 
Abp.  Mfnot  in  1.^70,  witli  a  fteeple  on  wtok  1 
lofty  i^hre  was  creded  in  1^50,  is  alfo  a  fine  Go- 
thic flrudnre;  it'ftands  on  theE.  fide  of  fttrick 
ftreet  f  the  monuments  here  are  more  nuBwos* 
than  in  Chrift  church  ;  and  the  fteeple  istheb^ 
eft  in  the  city.  St  Werberg's  churth  wai  i*> 
ginally  built  in  a  very  eai'ly  age.  In  ijoi,  wto 
a  great  part  of  the  city  was  confumed  by  «  *• 
eidental  fire,  thi^  church  fuffered  in  the  cosfl^ 
gration  :  it  was  burnt  a  id  time  in  1754,  ^  ^ 
paired  in  its  prefent  beautiful  form  in  1759.  T^ 
front  and  fteeple  ar^  admired  for  their  eiegut^ 
Tightnefs,  and  fymmetry ;  th^  fpite  is  a  fin*  ^'^J 
gon  fuppoited  by  8  pillars ;  and  a  gilt  b9l  ftfv 
nates'thc  whole,  160  feet  from  the  ground.  Ci- 
thftrine's  Church  firft  built  in  11 05,  and  i«W 
h  its  pr^^t  form  in  1769,  ii  fituafed  00  tbe  1 
fid*  of  Thomas's  ftreet.  St  ThoouDs's  church  ii 
the  lateil  foundation  of  the  kind  in  tkij  city,  ^^ 
ving  been  begun  in  J  758,  and  finiflied  is  !;<*• 
It  is  fttuated  00  the  W.  fideof  Marlborw^hmeet, 
oppolite  Gloucei^er  ftreet,  to  which  it  wrnit^ 
elegant  termination.  The  other  chmthcs  vk^ 
city  are ;  on  the  N.  fide  of  thei  river,  Mrfy'^i  **• 
chan'3,  acd  Pattl's :  on  the  S.  fide,  Ja«rt%  Ivk^h 
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Erk%  Petcr'i,  Bride's,  Nicholas  within,  AiT 
/iron's,   MichaeKs,  Mark's,  AnaeV,  John's,  and 

^  Andpew's :  this  laft  is  called  alio  the  RottnJ  Church 
fnoin  its  form  being  exadtly  circular:  hioft,  if  not 

•  jil  the  others  were  built  in  an  early  s^ :  many 
Jiowfver,  have  been  (uice  rebuilt  and  affumed  a 

,  norf  modem  form  j  fome  of  thefe  are  not  totally 
^0^  of  elegance,  particularly  Anne's.  St  John's 
tn  Fiihamble  ftreet  was  (rebuilt  in  1773,  and  has 
flow  a  bandfome  front  of  hewn  ftone  decorated 
with  coluroDs  fupportiog  a  pediineQt.-^The  caftle 
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merchants  of  Dublin  with  an  integrity  tdat  Ai^ 
them  honour.  The  buildinjc  is  nearly  a  fquare^ 
having  three  fronts  of  Portland  ftone  in  the  Co- 
rintliian  order,  and  crowned  in  the  midft  with  n 
fine  dome,  which  is  fupported  on  the  rrfide  by 
i#  compolite  fluted  pillars,  that  form  a  circular 
walk  in  the  centre  of  the  ambulator^'*  Abovtf 
thefe  pillars  are  1%  circular  windows,  and  tlie  cet'* 
ling  of  the  dome,  which  is  ornamented  with  ituc* 
CO,  in  the  mofaic  ftyle,  has  alfo  a  large  windovf 
in  the  middle,  that  illumines  moft  of  the  bnilding# 


4t*  Dublin,  the  refidence  of  the  chief  governor,    Oppofite  the  N.  entrance,  in  the  circular  walk,  is 


wii't  ill  1S13,  by  Henry  deLondres,  was  formerly 
laeated  and  flailked  with  towers  j  but  the  ditch 
Am  been  long  ago  filled  up,  and  the  old  buildings 
JfiKd,  the  diapel  and  wardrobe  tower  excepted), 
"Which  ftill  remain :  fiinningham  tower  was  rebuilt 
lin  17^7,  and  is  now  called  Harcourt  Tcutrer.  The 


a  ilatue  of  his  prelent  majcfty,  George  III.  in  a 
Roman  military  habit ;  it  is  executed  in  bron7.€; 
by  Van  Noft,  and  elevated  9n  a  white  mai  ble  pc* 
dcftal:  in  a  niche  on  the  ftair  cafe  leading  fo  th(5 
coffee-room  is  a  white  marble  Itatue  of  Dr  Cbarletf 
Lucas,  executed  by  Smyth.    The  N  fronts  which 


ttftle  at  p.^efisnt  confifts  of  two  courts,  the  priB-  commands  a  fine  view  of  Parliament  ftrect  and  Ef-* 
Cipie  of  which  is  an  oblong  fquarc  formed  by  two  iex  bridge,  is  embelliihed  by  a  range  of  fa  co- 
tan^  of  building :  in  the  middle  of  the  S.  range,  a  4umns  and  their  correfpondeot  plloftera,  fupport-' 
kandfome  edi^ce  called  Bedford  To<wert  was  ered*  ing  a  grand  pediment  with  a  baluftrade  on  eaciJ 
(da few  years  ago:  the  front  is  decorated  with  fide:  a  flight  of  ftone  fteps  leads  from  the  ftrect 
jlfaiaN  arcade  of  3  arches,  over  which  is  a  colo-  to  the  entrance,  which  is  by  three  fine  iron  railed 
r»ade  fupi>ortin^  a  pediment,  from  whence  rifcs  gates :  the  W,  front  varies  little  from  the  N.  ex- 
its oAagon  fteeple,  crowned  with  a  (mall  cupola  cept  in  the  want  of  a  pcdixhent.  The  Barracks, 
itnd  gilt  ball.  This  tower  which  fronts  the  en-  the  foupdation  of  which  was  laid  in  1774,  are  e- 
ilrance  to  the  -vkreToy's  apartments,  is  connected  fleemed  the  largcft  and  moft  commodious  in  Eu- 
'With  tbe  buildings  011  each  fide  by  two  fine  gates ;  rope.  They  confift  of  4  fquares,  fitu«Lted  at  thtf 
•wr  which  are  the  ftatues  of  Fortitude  and  Juf-'  W.  end  of  the  town,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river- 
^*ice.  In  the  lower  court  of  the  treafury  and  o-  The  royal  fquare  in  the  centre,  with  the  horfc 
'ther  oflices,  with  military  ftores,  an  arfenal  and  barrack,  and  the  httle  fquare  on  each  fide,  forn^  n 
^•rmfiry  for  40,000  men,  and  a  barrack,  r.t  which  fpactous  and  extenfive  front  to  the  S.  The  palatine* 
['♦^ptain's  detachment  of  infantry  are  ftatloned.  or  new  fquare,  is  oppofite  to  Oxmantowu  Green, 
[•Brtwecn  this  barrack  aqd  tlie  arfenal  is  the  caftle  and  has  been  latHy  rebuilt  with  hewn  ftone.  The 
tl«den ;  oppofite  to  which,  at  the  rear  of  the  Linen-hall,  which  was  opened  at  the  public  ex- 
^lord  Lieutenant's  apartihents,  is  a  range  of  build-  penfe  in  1718,  for  the  reception  of  linen  clothsf 
«^,  called  the  Garden- fronts  ere^d  about  1740,  brought  to  the  Dublin  market,  is  a  handfome 
foilhed  in  mountain  ftone,  ortlamented  by  femi*  building,  lately  enlarged  with  treble  its  r^umbei' 
?  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  the  windows  em-  of  former  rooms.  The  New  Prifon  in  Green  ftreet# 
1  Wliflicd  with  cornices  and  architraves,  in  a  fine  the  firft  ftone  of  which  wa»  laid  in  1773,  is  a  large 
;  taftc.  The  ball-room  is  now  called  &t  Patrkk\  quadrangular  ftru^lure.  The  E.  front  confifts  0/ 
rarfA  The-parliament  houfe,  a  moft  fuperb  ftruc-  a  centre  break  of  mountaia  ftone,  rufticated  and 
tttie,  is  fituated  on  the  N.  fide  of  college  green :  crowned  by  a  pediment,  with  a  plane  facade  of 
It  was  begun  in  1729,  finilhed  in  10  years,  and  coft  black  limeftone  on  each  fide  j  and  at  the  externa} 
.4o,oco  I.  It  was  built  with  Portland  ftone,  and  the  angles  of  the  building  are  4  round  towers*  The 
•'ont  formed  by  a  gn>nd  portico  of  Ionic  columns,  new  Courts  of  Ju  ft  ice.  are  ereded  on  the  Inns 
wthemoft  fiuifhed  ft yle  of  architectural  elegajlce :  Quay,  from  a  defign  of  Mr  Gandon^s;  as  is  alfo 
tw  internal  parts  (which  have  been  lately  mych  the  new  Cuftom-houfe.  The  front  of  the  latter, 
Jinproved,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  fpeaker,  the  on  the  N.  wall,  extends  375  feet,  enriched  with 
Rt.  Hon.  Jolui  Forfter)  correfpond  with  its  out-  arcades  and  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  crowned 
J»»d  magnificence  5  and  the  manner  in  which  the  with  an  entablature  :  the  centre  has  a  portico  fi- 
I'Jide  is  lighted  ic  univerfaily  admired.  The  houfe  nifted  with  a  pediment,  in  which  is  a  baa-roliif 
of  cpmiLons  is  an  o^agon,  covered  with  a  dome  of  emblematical  figures  alliKling  to  commerce : 
fupported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  that  over  the  pediment  is  an  attic  ftory ;  and  a  niagni- 
•fiics  from  an  ampbiiheatrical  gallery  ballu ft raded  "ftceot  ^onie-finifhes  the  centre^  whereon  is  a  pe- 
*ith  iron  IcroU-work.  The  houfe  of  lords  is  an  deftia^  i'upporting  a  ftatue  of  Commerce ,  the  key- 
owong  room,  fpacious  and  lofty,  and  ornament-  ftones  over  the  entrances,  and  in  the  centre  of  tr;e 
^  in  a  fuperb  manner :  both  are  judiciouCy  a-  pavilions,  are  'decorated  with  embieroaticaf  he.ids, 
Mpted  for  the  auguft  aflemblies  which  meet  in  reprefenting  the  produce  v*r  the  principal  rivers  cf 
w«n;  and  {^rand  new  fronts  have  been  lately  e-  Ireland :  the  S.  or  front  to  the  river,  with  the  arrr.5 
^fted  on  the  E.  N.  and  W.  fides  of  this  roagntfi-  of  Ireland  over  each  pavilion,  is  of  Portland  ftone : 
«ent  pile;  the  whole  forming  a  luit  of  fcnatorial  tbe  whole,  being  formed  of  large  and  ftriking  parts, 
•pvtments  matchlefs  in  elegance  and  converi-  adds  much  to  the  pidurefque  fcene  of  the  river, 
S'J^'^The  Royal  Exchange  fituated  on  Cork  and  will  remain  a  Ufting  roonumeut  of  reputation 
r'"»  was  begun  in  1769,  and  opened  for  bufmefs  to  the  feveral  artifts  employed  in  this  fuperb  builds 
?.*779>  the  expence,  amounting  to  L. 40,000,  iog.   , 

^'^rog  defrayed  by  loturifij,  fiondiuajsd  by  tht  U^OI^V'tm,  public  msTnu/riOHfJ^  The 
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chief  of  thefe  are,  The  board  of  trilftees  for  pro- 
motitif^  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures,  efta- 
bliftied  by  aft  of  parliament :  The  Dublin  fociety, 
incorporated  by  charter  in  1749*  for  improving 
hufbandry  and  other  ufeful  arts :  The  royal  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  eftabliihed  in  1679  for  promo- 
ting of  medical  knowledge:  The  royal  college 
of  furgcons,  inftituted  in  17851  The  royal  Irifti 
academy',  for  the  advancement  of  fcience,  polite 
literature,  and  antiquities,'  incorporated  the  a8th 
Jan.  1786  J  His  majefty  is  patron,  and  the  chief 
governor  is  vifitor:  The  Hibernian  fociety,  for 
maintaining,  educatin]g,  &c,  the  children  of  fol- 
diers ;  and  the  Hibernian  marine  fociety,  for  thofe 
of  decayed  feamen,  fCee  $  8.)  are  allb  incorpora- 
ted by  royal  charten  ■ 
.(15O  Dublin,  river,  bridges,  canal,  &c. 
OF.  The  river  Liffey,  being  banked  In  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  town,  exhibits  fpacious 
and  beautiful  quays,  where  veffels,  below  the 
bridge  load  and  unload  before  the  merchants  doors 
and  warehoufes.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Eflex 
bridge.  Thia  bridge  was  firft  built  in  z68r, 
and  took  its  name  from  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
EflTex,  then  viceroy  of  Ireland.  It  was  taken 
'down  in  175.1,  and  rebuilt  in  an  elegant  form,  af- 
ter the  model  of  Weftminfter  bridge,  but  much 
better  proportioned,  and  on  a  more  fecure  foun- 
dation. It  has  5  arches,  the  buttrefles  between 
tvhich  fupport  femicircular  niches  that  projeft 
from  the  parapet;  there  are  balluftrades  between 
thefe  niches,  and  continued  to  the  ends  of  the 
bridge,  which  is  commodioufly  flagged  for  foot 
paflages  5  the  whole  conftruAed  with  hewn  ftone 
in  a  very  fine  tafte.  There  are  other  4  bridges  o- 
ver  the  river ;  one  of  which,  the  Old  bridge,  was 
erefted  at  a  very  early  peripd.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
idi8.  Bloody  Bridge,  built  in  1671,  was  origi- 
nally conftrufted  with  wood,  and  derives  its  harfli 
appellation  from  an  attempt  to  break  it  down, 
wherein  4  perfong  were  killed.  Ormond  Bridge 
'vris  built  in  1684,  during  the  Ormond  admini- 
ftration.  Arran  Bridge,  now  called  Qwen'j  Bridge^ 
^asercdled  in  the  fame  year*  but,  being  deltroyed 
by  the  floods  in  1763,  was  rebuilt 'of  hewn  ftone, 
and  finifhed  in  1768.  It  confifts  of  3  arches,  with 
flagged  foot  paflages,  ftone  balluftrades  and  orna- 
mental decorations,  in  a  handfbme  light  ftyle,  ad- 
mired by  every  lover  of  the  arts.  Dublin  is  well 
fupplied  with  fleili,  fowl,  and  fiih )  the  latter  in 
much  greater  perfedlion  ^han  any  other  capital  in 
Europe.  It  is  fupplied  with  coals  chiefly  from 
Cumberland  and  Scotland;  and  water  is  convey- 
ed to  it  on  the  N.  fide,  from  the  Liffey,  by  ma- 
chines conftruded  for  the  purpofe,  at  an  outlet, 
called  Island  bridge  :  the  S.  fide  is  fupplied 
with  that  neceflaary  article  from  a  fine  refervoir, 
furrounded  with  a  wall  and  a  handfofne  grafs 
walk,  enclofed  on  each  fide  by  a  thick- fet  hedge, 
and  trees  planted  at  eQual  diftances.  From  one 
^nd  of  it  there  is  a  view  of  the  canal  for  the  con- 
venience of  inland  water  carrfage.  See  Cana4,, 
§  7.  Between,  Monaftereven  and  the  canal  har- 
"bour  in  James's  ftreet,  paflage  boats  ply  daily, 
accommodated  with  all  neceflafy  refrefhments. 
At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  bafon  there  is  a  bridge 
of  one  arch  over  the  canal,  the  architedure  of 
which  is  much  admired.    The  fides  of  th«  c<tbal| 
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for  fome  miles  into  the  country,  are  phnted  t^itlt 
elm  trees,  which  renders  its  banks,  in  fair  weather, 
a  delightful  place  of  ezercife  for  the  citizens;  who 
alfo  refort  for  recreation  to  Phoenix  park,  a  fine  ; 
extenfivc  enclofure,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  i 
and  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  to  the  canal,  | 
diverfified  with  woodland,  campaign,  and  rifiog  | 
ground,  and  well  ftocked  with  deer.  It  is  7  mii» 
in  circuit ;  and  befides  the  Hibernian  fchool,  ii 
adorned  with  the  viceroy's  beautiful  villa  and  icne 
very  handfome  lodges  belonging  to  the  no* 
gers.  In  this  park  are  alfo  a  magazine  for  pov« 
der  and  a  battery  that  commands  the  city,  ta 
i747f  a  fluted  pillar  30  feet  high,  with  a  pbocM 
on  the  top,  was  ere^ed  in  the  centre  of  a  irog  ill 
this  park,  by  the  celebrated  ear!  of  ChefterfieU 
when  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  circular  rorf 
which  furrounds  the  city,  beginning  on  one  fidr of 
the  river,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  and  ta» 
nating  on  the  oppofite  IhoYe,  is  carried  thnxigk, 
the  park.  This  road  is  about  xi  miles  in  length 
and  is  much  freonented.  It  is  the  bdundaryoT 
the  jurifdi^tion  or  the  new  policy    See  J  11. 

(16.)  Dublin,  UNIVERSITY  OF.  The  Cofli|e 
founded  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  15911  is  fituawl 
at  the  E.  end  of  College  green.  It  is  a  moft  ben^ 
tifiil  ftrudture,  confifting  of  two  fpacious  fqimfli 
the  firft'  of  which  contains  the  rdradory,  the  old 
hall  and  chapel,  aiid  the  new  theatre  for  ledmtt 
and  examinations ;  the  front  of  this  laft  boiMiBj 
is  finely  decorated  with  Corinthian  columns  fo^ 
porting-  a  pediment ;  and  over  the  front  of  the 
old  hari,  on  the  E.  fide  of  this  fquare,  a  handiooe 
fteeple  rifes,  crowned  with  a  cupola.  In  the©- 
ther'ftjuare,  which  confifts  partly  of  brick  build, 
ingfcfor  the  ftudenta,  there  is  a  fuperb  lihrary, 
exteding  through  its  whole  length  on  the  8.  fide: 
behiid  this  there  is  a  fine  park.  The  W.  fide  rf 
the  firft  fquare,  which  is  built  with  Portland  ftoo^ 
forms  the  grand  front,  upwards  of  300  f«t  is 
length,  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pilbn  and 
other  decorations.  At  a  fmall  diftance,  00  the 
S.  fide  of  this  front*  is  an  elegant  edifice  in  wbidi 
the  provoft  refides.  The  printing-oflice  is  a  n«t 
handfome  ftrudure  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  park; 
and  oppofite  to  it  is  the  anatomy  hotife,  in  which 
are  to  be  feen  the  celebrated  wax  mpdtls  of  tU 
huftian  figure,  execu\ed  at  Paris  by  M.  Douaw. 
purchafed  by  the  earl  of  Shelbume,  and  prefcrtw  j 
to  this  univerfity.  The  college  of  Dublin  b  » 
univerfity  of  itfelf,  confifting  of  a  provoft,  Tic^  1 
provolt,  7  fenior  and  15  junior  fellows,  and  17 
fcholars  of  the  houfe ;  the  number  of  Audents  tf  ; 
generally  about  400:  it  has  alfo  profeffgrs  in  di-  | 
vinity,  common  and  civil  law,  phyfic,  Greek,  too*  | 
dern  languages,  mathematics,  orienUl  toBgu«» 
hiftory  and  oratory,  modem  hiftory,  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  anatomy  and  furgery,  chemiftry,  aw  | 
botany.  His  R.  H.  the  D.  of  Gloucefter  is  chan- 
cellor, and  the  lord  primate  of  Ireland  vice-cnm- 
cellor:  the  vifitors  are  the  chanccltor  (or  ▼iC^ 
chancellor)  and  the  Abp.  of  Dublin. 

(HI.)  Dublin,  a  townftiipof  thelTnitpdStat** 
in  New  Hampfhire.  feated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Amuelot,  N.  of  the  Great  Monadnock,  m  Cfie- 
ihire  county.  It  was  incorporated  in  1771 ;  ^ 
tained  901  inhabitants  in  1797*  and  lies  a«  «»»« 
SE,  of  CharMown,  aad  ^M\9f^^!^^' 
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(IV.)  Dublin,  a  townftiip  of  PenofyWatiiai  in    and  called  himfelf  Bxarcha»  i.  e.  ivhbout  lordfor 

Hontin^don  couP^.  ritii^r;  and,  to  ihow  his  independence,  ftruckpie- 

( v.)  DuBLi*  f  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  in  Phi-   ces  of  money,  of  very  pure  gold,  in  his  own  name, 

ladelphia  com  ^y ;  lo  miles  N£.  of  Philadelphia,    and  with  is  own  ftamp,  which  were  called  ducati. 

'-----  After  him,  the  firft  who  ftruck  ducats  were  the 

Venetians,  Who  called  them  z£CHini  Cfcjeqmns% 
from  Zecca,  the  place  where  they  firft  were  ftruck. 
This  was  about  A.  D.  x%%o^  in  the  time ,  of  John 
Danduli :  but  we  have  pretty  good  evidence,  that 
Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  coined  ducats  as  early  as 
lUo.  And  Du  Cange  affirms,  that  the  firft  du- 
cats were  ftruck  in  the  duchy  of  Apulia.    The 


afld  as  far  ''V.  of  Briftol. 

DUB1.OON.    See  DouBLOM. 

DUBMILL,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  between 
Kewtoo  in  Arden  and  the  fea. 

(i.)  OUBNO,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  palati- 
sate  of  Belcz,  40  miles  N.  of  Belcz. 

(i.)DuBlio,  a  town,  of  Poland,  in  the  palatL> 
lite  of  Volhynia,  44  miles  SS£.  of  Lucko. 


DUBOJA,  a  town  of  Lithuania  in  the  palati-  chief  gold  ducats  are,  the  fingle  and  double  ones 

nate  of  Brzefc,  10  miles  WSW.  of  Brzefc.  of  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Germany*  Hungary, 

DUBOS,  John  Baptift,  a  learned  and  ingenious  Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Flanders,  HolUnd, 
French  authorf  bom  at  Beauvais  in  1670.  He  fi-  and  Zurich.  The  double  ducats  weigh  from  5 
Biihed  bis  ftudies  at  Paris,  and  was  intnifted  with  pennyweights  17  grains,  to  5  pennyweights  xo 
the  maaagemeot  of  feveral  important  affairs  in  grains ;  and  the  fingle  in  proportion.  The  Spa- 
Italy,  England  and  Holland.  At  hia  return  to  niards  hav^  no  ducats  of  gold ;  and  the  filver  one. 
Fans,  be  got  a  prebendary ;  afterwards  he  bad  a  with  them,  is  no  real  fpecies,  but  only  a  money 
penfioo  of  aooo  Uvres,  and  the  abbey  of  Notre  of  account  like  our  pound.  It  is  equivalent  to 
Dame  at  ReiTons,  near  Beauvais.  He  died  at  11  rials.  The  filver  ducats  of'Fiorence  ferve  th^e 
foris,  when  perpetual  fecretary  of  the  French  a-  for  crowns. 

Bsdemy,  on  the  a^d  March  1741.    His  principal  DUCATOON,  a  'filver  coin,  ftruck  chiefly  in 

■rorka  are,  i.  Critical  Refledions  on  Poetry  and  luly;  particularly  in  Milan,  Venice,  Florence, 

Panting,  3  vols  iimo.    a.  A  Critical  Hiftory  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Mantua,  and  Parma:  though  there 

the  French  Monarchy  in  Gaul,  1  vols  4to.  are  alfo  Dutch  and  Flemiih  ducatoons.     They 

DUBOVKA»  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  the  govern-  are  all  nearly  on  the  fame  footing  $  and  being  both 

Stent  of  Saratov,  on  the  W.  of  the  Volga,  60  m.  a  little  finer  and  heavier  than  the  piece  of  eight, 

5.  of  Kamifchin.  are  valued  at  twopence  or  threepence  more,  i.  r. 

DUBRAVITZ*  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  about  4  s.  Sd.  or  48.  lod,  according  to  the  rate  of 

io  the  province  of  Moldavia,  56  miles  NW.  of  bullion.    There  is  alfo  a  gold  ducatoon,  ftruck 


Salatz. 
DUBRIS.    See  Cahtium,  N*  »,  and  Dover, 

DUBROWICA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  thepa- 
itioate  of  Wilna,  74  miles  ESE.  of  Wilna. 


and  current  chiefly  in  Holland :  it  is  equivalent 
to  20  florins,  at  the  rate  of  i  s.  iii^d.  the  ilonn. 

DUCENARIUS,  lA¥«f#cM«-.]  in  antiquity,  an 
officer  -of  the  Roman  army,  who  had  the  command 
of  aoo  men.    The  emperors  had  alfo  ducenarii  a- 


DUCA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  mong  the  procurators  or  intendants,  called  ^rp- 
SJaples,  and  province  jof  Ban,  6  miles  NW.  of  curatores  duamariu  Some  fay  that  thefe  had  fa- 
Ban.                                                  '  laries  of  200  fefterces;  a^n  the  games  of  the  cir- 

(i )  ♦  DUCAL,  cdj,  [from  dukt:\  Pertaining  to  cus,  horfes  hired  for  aoo Tefterces  were  called  du^ 

\  duke ;  as,  a  ducal  coronet.       ^  cenaru.    Others  hold,  that  dueenarii  were  thofe 

(s.)  DucALS,  letters  patent  granted  by  the  ci-  who  levied  the  toodth  penny,  the  officers  appoint- 

levant  fenate  of  Venice,  or  wrote  in  the  name  of  ed  to  iofped  the  raifing  of  that  tribute.    In  the 

he  (enate,  to  fo^ign  princes :  fo  named  becaufe  infcription  at  Palmyra,  the  word  occurs  very  ofteup 


he  name  of  the  doge  or  duke  was  prefia^ed  to 
hem. 

D(J  CAN«£.    SeeFRESNE. 

OaCAPE,  «.  /.  a  kind  of  filk,  JJb. 

DUCAS,  a  learned  Greek,  who  wrote  a  hifto- 
y  of  what  paffed  under  the  lk%  emperors  of  Cour 


DUCENTESIMA,  in  antiquity,  a  tax  of  the 
aoodtb  penny,  exaded  by  the  Romans. 

DUCEY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  ch4nnel,  4^  miles  SSE.  of  Avrancnes. 

DUCHAL,  James,  D-  D.  a  late  pious  and  learn* 
ed  dilTentiog  minifter,  was  l>orn  in  Ireland,  and 


antinople,  till  the  ruin  of  th^t  city.    This  work,  finiftied  his  ftudies  at  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow ; 

'hich  is  efteemed,  was  printed  at  the  Louvre  in  which  afterwards,  from  z  regard  to  his  merit,  con- 

649*  with  the  Latin  tranQation,   and  notes  of  furred  on  him  the  degree  of  dodor  of  divinity. 

k>uillaud*  Herefided  xo  or  ij  years  at  Cambridge,  as  the 

(i.)  *  DUCAT.  «./.  [from  duki^l  A  CQin  ftruck  paftor  of  a  fmall  congregation  there ;  where  he 

y  dukes :  in  filver  valued  K  about  4s  6d ;  in  gold  enjoyed  his  beloved  retirensent,  the  advantage  of 

t  98  9d. —     ^  .  books  and  of  learned  converfation,.  which  he  im- 

I  cannot  inftantly  raife  up  the  grofs  proved  with  the  greateft  diligence.  On  Mr  Aber- 

Of  fuU  three  thouKand  ducats.  Sbak,  nethy's  removal  from  Antrim,  he  fucceeded  hioji 

-There  was  one  that  died  in  debt :  it  vas  report-  there;  and  on  that  gentleman's  death,  he  fucceed- 

it  where  his  creditors  were,  that  he  Was  dead :  ed  him  as  minifter  of  the  diflenting  meeting-houfe 

ne  {aid,  he  hath  carried  500  ducaies  of  mine  into  in  Wood-ftreet,  Dublin.  In  this  fituation  he  con- 

le  other  world.  Bacon.  tinned  till  his  death,  which  "happened  May  4tb, 

(t.)  Ducat.    See  Monet.  The  origin  oC du-  1761*  in  his  64th  year.    He  publiihed  a  volume 

us  is  affigned  by  Procopius,  to  Longinus,  go-  of  excellent  difcourfes  on  th*  prefumptive  argu- 

smor  of  Italy;  who,  revolting  againft  the  em-  ments  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian   religion,   and 

eror  Juftia  U,  made  himfelf  duke  of  Ravenna,  jpany  occafiqnal  traAs  ^  and  after  his  death  were 


I>   u   c 


pliWifhed  a  number  of  bis  fermop^t  in  .1  ?ols.  8vo. 
ile  IS  fa'id  to  have  wrote  above  700  fei-mous  ia  ail. 

DUCHKSS.    SceDuTCHE5S. 

DUCl^ESSr,  a  to**!;,  of  Naples,  in  Abruzz* 
Ultra,  II  miles  SSW.  of  Aquila. 

DUCHOVTSCHINA*  a  town  of  RuflTTa,  in 
the  government  of  Smolenfk,  14  miles  N.  of  Smo- 
lenik.  and  300  SSE.  of  Peteifbprg. 

DUCHRAY,  a  river  of  Stirlingfhire,  which  di- 
vides the  parifti  of  Drymen  for  feverai  miles  from 
rhat  of  Aberfoyl.  "Near  the  church  of  AberfoyI, 
it  joins  another  confiderable  ftream^  and  thence- 
forth the  united  waters  bear  tlie  name  of  the 

pORTH. 

DUCHY.    SeeDuTCHV. 
(i.)  ♦  DUCK.  n^/.Xannj  ;  dacken^  to  dip,  Dut.] 
%,  A  water  fowl,  both  wiki  and  tiyne. — 

The  ducks  that  heaid  the  proclamation  cryM, 
Ahd  foar'd  a  profectition  might  betide, 
Full  twenty  miles  from  town  their  voyage  take, 
Obfcure  in  rufhes  of  the  liquid  bke*       Drydnu 
•— Orubp,  if  you  find  your  land  fuhjeA  to,  tjam 
ducks  into  it.    Mortimer,    a.  A  word  of  endear- 
ment, or  fondnefs. —    • 

Will  you  buy  any  teipe  or  lace  for  your  cape. 
My  dainty  i/ttri,  my  denr-a  ?  Shok. 

5.  A  declination  of  the  heid  :  fo  called  from  the 
frequent  a^ion  of  a  iluck  hi  the  water. — 

Back,  fliephcrds,  back ;  enough  your  play, 
'Till  next  Ajnlhine  holyday  : 
Here  be  without  duck  or  nod, 
Other  trippings  to  be  krod. 
Of  lighter  toes,  and  fiicb  court  guife 
As  Mercury  did  firft  devife.  Mil/on. 

4.  A  ftone  thrown  obliquely  on  the  waters  fo  as 
to  ftrike  it  and  rebound.— Neither  crt)fs  and  pile, 
nor  dueks  and  drakes,  are  quite  fo  ancient  as  han- 
dy-dandy.  y^r^«/i/n©/.         .   '  '  ' 

(%.)  Duck,  in  ornithology.  See  Akas  and  De- 
coy, §.  g,,  >This  fowl  is  iimilfhed  with  a  peculiar 
ftrudure  of  veftels  about  the  heart,  which  en- 
ables it  to  live  a  coiifiderable  time  under  water, 
as  is  neccflary  for  it  in  divin^^  This  ttiade  Mr 
Boyle  think  it  a  pore  proper  fubjed  for  ex  peri- 
ments  ^itji  the  air-pump  than  any  other  bird.  A 
full  grdwn  duck  b«ng  put  into  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  of  which  Oie  filled  onie  third  part,  and 
the  air  cjihavjfted,  the  creature  feemed  to  bear  it 
better  for  the  firft  moments,  than  a  hen  or  other 
fbw! ;  bu^^  after  about  a  minute,'  ilie  (lioXved 
prcat  fig;n8  of  uneafinefs,  and  in  lets  than  two  mi- 
nutes her  head  fell  down,  and  Jhe  appeared  dying, 
till  i-evived  by  the  letting  in  air.  Thus,  whatever 
fcciltty  of  diving  this  and  other  water  fowl  may 
have,  it  doe«  rtot  appear  that  they  can*  fubfift, 
without  air  for  refpiration,  any  longer  than  other 
anim^V. .  A  young  calk)w  duck  was  afterwards 
tried  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cels,  being  reduced  very  near  death  in  lefs  than 
two  minutes.  But  it  is-  obfervaWe,  that  both  birds 
Iwcllf.^.  very  much  on  pumping  out  tte  air,  fo 
ti;at  they  appeared  greatly  larger  to  the  fpeiStators, 
efpecially  about  the  prop  ;  it  not  being  intended 
that^ny. water  fowl  ihould  live  in  an  exceedmgly 
tareflcd/air,'  but  only  be  able  to  continue  occa- 
fionally  fome  time  under  water.  The  ftrongeft 
jiifVance  of  thefe  creatures  being  calculated  to  li\e 
i^lniUH  in  any  Qtuatipp^  we  have  in  the  accouats 
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of  ^be  blind  ducks  in  the  Czimitzer  lake  in  C#- 
Diola ;  which  is  fuppofed  to  communkate  with  &• 
noxher  lake  undet  ground  in  the  mountain  Sator. 
nic,  and  to  fill  or  empty  it  (elf  aceOrdio;  to  the 
eraptinefs  or  fulnefs  of  that  take.  See  CIirkit- 
Z£R.  The  ducks  which  always  freqnent  it  in 
great  numbers,  are  often  carried  down  along  with 
the  water,  and  forced  into  the  fitbterrtnetms  lake 
to  which  It  retires.  In  thifrnnnatural  habitation, 
niany  of  thefe  creatures  undoubtedly  perilb,  but 
fome  remain  alive.  Thefe  become  blind,  and loic 
all  their  feathers ;  and  in  the  De«t  filling  of  the 
lake,  both  th(*y  and  vaft  numbers  of  fifh  « 
thrown  up  by  the  water.  At  this  time  they  ae 
fat, '  but  make  a  ftrange  i«ppearance  in  their  naknl 
ftate,  and  are  eafily  caught,  by  reafon  of  thor 
want  of  fight.  In  abbut  a  fortnight  they  recoftr 
their  fight  and  feathers;  and  are  then  of  the  Ca 
of  a  common  wild  duck,  but  of  a  black  cokw, 
with  a  white  fpot  in  their  forehead.  Whenofrt- 
ed,  on  being  taken  at  their  firft  coming  up  in tbck 
blind  ftate,.  their  ftomachs  are  found  full  of  fii^ 
fiih,  and  fomewhat  refemblinp  weeds.  Prom  tbil 
it  feems  that  the^'  cannot  be  abfolute:ly  blind  }tal 
that  the  degree  of  light  to  ^'hich  they  have  bea 
accuftomed  in  their  fubterraneous  habitaticfc 
was  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  pfpc*irefo« 
for  themfclves  J  and  tlieh*  blindneft,  oft  comiij 
iTito  open  day-light,  19  no  other  than  tfiat  of  4 
mai>  who  has  been  long  in  the  dark,  on  haffflg ; 
;n  an  inftant  a  large  blaze  of  candles  fet  be6«  j 
hi»  eyes.  < 

(5.)  Duck,  Stephen,  oiiginally  a  threfhrtini 
bam,  was  bom  aliout  A.  D.  1700.    By  hispotli* 
cal  talents  lie  fir^  attraded  the  notice  of  fott. 
gentlemen  at  Oxford ;  and  being  recomrocndri 
to  Q.  Caroline,  fhe  fettled  on  him  st  pcrionrfJ 
30 1.  a-year  5  which  he  gratefully  acknowledges ia 
the  liedication  of  hi^  Pocmj,    Under  her  patrt*-  i 
age,  he  took  orders,  and  was  prefeiTcd  to  the  i»  | 
vjng  of  3yflcet  in  Surrey.    Though  hevFasrt| 
difliked  as  a  preyrher,  he  fell  into  lowipirit^  piV"  1 
jjably  OAving  to  his  ceflation  from  his  ufual  laboiaij 
and  in  a  fit  of  lunacy  Igapt  into  die  ThaiDes,  ii 
June  1756.  '      .  i 

'  (4.)  Duck,  in  geography,  a  lake  of  N.  AiMV 
ca.  Lon.  108.  30.  W.  Lat.  54.  50.  N. 
'  (5.)  Duck,  a  river  in  the  Stated  Teondfe  | 
which  rifes  on  the  NW.  fide  of  Cumberland  nuj»  ^ 
tain,  runs  a  N  W,  courfe,  and  f^ls  into  the  T*  | 
nefl'ee,  57  miles  y\  of  Naihvillc,  in  Lat.  a^**  | 
>j[.  It  i^  apo  yards  wide,  5  miles  above  b  ; 
mouth ;  and  is  boatable  90  miles  up.  '  .  | 

<6.)Duck>  or  Duck  Island,  a  fma!!iW| 
on  the  coaft  of  the  diftrid  of  Maine.  Loo.  67«43»  \ 

W.  Lat,  44.45.  K-  .^ 

■  (7.)  Duck  creek,  a  river  of  the  State  jnjjp 
laware,  which  partly  divides  Kent  and  NeTFcaW  j 
counties, 

(8.)  DucK-CREEX,  Cross  roads,  or  SaUI- 1 
BURY,  a  thriving  poft  toAvn  of  Delaware,  fcalw 
on  the  Duck  Creek*  (N*  7.)  and  contaimag^ 
bout  90  houfes  in  one  ftreet.  It  is  a  gitat  w*« 
market,  and  tarries  on  a  confidttrablc  tttde  witl 
Philadelphia.  It  lies  11  miles  K.  by  W.  «f  D^ 
ver,  and  46  from  Wilmington.  * 

(t.)  *  Tc  Duck,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.}  To 
put  under  water.  /  >  •  Ji 
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(4.)  ♦  TV  Duc«.  t;.  ». 
^  as  a  duck,— 

Let  the  labounng  bark  climb  hills  of  feaa 
Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  helFs  from  heav'n.  ^^i. 

Thou  art  wickedly^  devout ; 
In  Tiber  ducking  thrice,  by  break  of  day.  Dryd, 
s.  To  drop  down  the  head,  ae  a  duck.— 
As  fume  raw  youth  in  country  bred. 
When  at  a  &inni<h  firft  he  hears 
TThe  bullets  whittling  round  his  ears, 
Will  duck  his  head  aBde»  will  ftart. 
And  feel  a  trembling  at  his  heart.  &wift. 
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To  dive  under  wa-        •  Duckleoged.  adj,  ^duck  and  leg."]     Short 
leggcd^— 

Duckleg^dy  fhort  waifted,  fuch  a  dwarf  fheis. 

That  (he  muft  riit  on  tiptoes  for  a  kife.    Dryd^ 

•OUCKLINO.  n.f,  [frofc  duck.\  A  young 
duck;  the  brood  of  the  AvLcYi.— DuciUngSy  thougU 
hatched  and  le<>  by  a  hep,  if  Ihe  brings  them  to 
the  brink  of  a  river  or  pond,  prefently  leave  her* 
and  in  they  go.  Ra^. 

IHJCKLINGTON,  a  town  SE.  of  Witney, 
Oxford. 

DUCK»lANTON,  E.  of  Chefterfield,  Derby. 

(i.)  *    DUCKMEAT.  ». /.  [duck  and  meat-. 


3.  To  bow  low }  to  cringe.    In  Scottilh  duyk^  or    lem  pahtjlru.]  A  common  plant  growing  in  ftaud- 


juykt  to  make  obeifance,  is  ftill  ufed.— 
i  cannot  flatter  and  look  fair, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  fmoOth,  deceive,  and  cog, 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apiih  courtefy. 

Skak, 


mg  waters. 

(a.)  DtrcKMEAT.    SeeLEMWA. 

(3.)  DucKM^AT^  Starrv.  See  Callitrici/e. 

*  DUG JCOY.  a./.  Any  means  of  enticing  and 
enfnaring. — Seducers  have  found  it  the  moft  com- 


PUCKENFIELD,  a  village  in  Chefliirc,  near    pendious  way  to  their  defigns,  to  lead  captive  filly 


Aihton  under  Line. 

•  DUCKER.  n,  /.  [from  ducii,2     i-  A  diver. 
u  A  oringcr.  X>iS. 

( I.)  DUCKING,  »./.  plunging  in  w^ater,  a 
diverton  anciently  pra^ifed  among  the  Goths  by 
ifiy  of  exercile ;  but  among  the  Celtse,  Franks, 
and  ancient  Gernian^}  it  was  a  fort  of  pupiihment 
for  perlbos  of  fcandalons  lives.  At  Marfcilles  and 
Boarbon,  before  the  revolution,  men  and  women 
of  fcaadalous  life  were  condemned  to  the  cale^ 
Le»  to  be  (hut  up  naked  to  the  ihift  in  an  ifoii 
cage  faftened  to  the  yard  of  a  (hallop,  and  duck- 
ed leveral  times  in  the  river.  The  fame  was  done 
at  Thouloufe  to  blafphemers. '. 
'(i-)  DuCRiifG,  a  fort  of  nKuine  punifhment^ 
inftided  bf  the  French  before  the  revolution,  on 
thofe  who  had  been  convicted  of  defertion,  blaf- 
^lemy,  or.  fedition.  It.  was  thus  performed  l 
The  criminal  w^  placed  aftride  of  a  fhbrt  thick 
batten,  fattened  to  the  end  of  a  rope,  which  paf- 
fad  through  a  tflock  hanging  at  oiie  of  the  yard- 
anns.  'Aua  fixed,  he  was  hoifted  fuddeniy  up 
to  the  yard,  and  the  rope  being  ttackened  at  once, 
ke  was  plunged  into  the  fea.    This  was  repeated 


fcveral  times  conformably  to  the  fentence  againft'  c^,  5c, 
the  culprit,  who  had  alfo  feveral  canAon-ihot  faf-        "  "^^ 
^^otd  to  his  feet.    A  gim  was  alfo  fired  to  adver- 
ti£s  the  othiir  (hipsof  the  fieet,  that  their  crews 
ttipht  become  fpcdtators. 

G')  DvcKinq  is  alfo  a  penalty  which  veteran 
&ilor8  pretend  to  have  a  ri^ht  to  infHdt  on  thofe 
^ho,  for  the  firtt  time«  pais  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
the  equator,  or  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltari  irf  confc- 
jueace  of  their  reftiial  or  incapacity  to  pay  the  u- 
wal  fine  levied  on  fuch  o^cafions. 

(i.)  T  DuciciMCSTooL'.  «./.  [^duck  and  Jlooi.'] 
A  chait  in  which  fcolds  are  tied,  alid  put  under 
urater.^ 

She  isi  the  duckmgflo^l  ihould  Uke  her  feat. 


womep,  and  make  them  the  dttckoys  to  their  whole 
family.  Decay  of  Piety* 

*  To  DucKOY.  'v,  a.  ( miftaken  for  decoy  \  the 
decoy  being  commonly  pradtifed  upon  duch,  pro-» 
duced  the  crrour-l  To  entice  to  t  fnarc.— 1  bis 
tilh  hatii  a  fletider  membranpus  ttring,  which  he 
projects  apd  draws  in  at  pleafure,  as  a  ferpent 
does  his  tongue :  with  this  he  dttckoys  little  fifties, 
and-  preys  upon  them.  Gre^v. 

DUCKPOOL,  a  town  in  the  NW.  of  ComwalU 

(1.)  •  DucKSFOOT.  ;;./.  Black  fnakeroot,  or 
May  apple. 

(».)bucKSF00T.    See  Podophyllum. 

DUCKTRAP,  a  poft  town  of  the  United  States^ 
in  the  diftq^t  of  Maine,  Hancock  county ;  con- 
taining %'jt  inhabitants,  in  1790.  -  It  is  \%  miles 
from  Belfaft,  and  31  from  Penpbfcot. 

DUCK  UP,  is  a  phrafe  ufed  at  feaby  thefteer^s 
man,  when  the  main  fail,  fore  fail,  or  fprit  fail, 
hinders  his  feeing  to  fteer  by  a  land-mark :  upon 
which  he  palls  out^  duck  up  the  cle^'lines  of  theft 
failu  that  is,  hale  the  fails  out  of  the  way.  When 
a  fhot  is  made  by  a  cbace-piece,  if  the  ^clew  of 
the  fprit  fail  hinders  the  fight,  they  call  o'iit  duck 


•  DUCKWEED.  »../.  \duck  and  <tueed\  The 
fame  with  duckmeat.— That  we  call  duck<uieed 
hath  a  leaf  no  bigger  than  a  thyme-leaf,  but  of  a 
firefher  green  ;  and  putteth  forth  a  little  firing  in- 
to the  water,  far  from  the  bottom.  Bacon, 

DUCLER,  a  town  of  France, 'in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Seine;  io4  miles  WSW.  of 
R6uen. 

DUCOATS,  in  Middlefex,  W*.  of  Tottenhta. 

*  DUCT.  w.  /,  iducttUy  Lat,l  i.  Guidance; 
diredtion. — This  doiSlrine,  by  fattening  all  our 
adMons,  by  a  fatal  decree  at  the  foot  of  God's 
cliair,  leaves  nothing  to  us  but  only  to  obey  our 
fate,  to  follow  tlie  duct  of  the  ftars,  or  neceffity 


Drcft  like  herlelf  in  a  great  chair  of  ftate.  Dorfet^    of  tiofe  irony  chains  which  we  arc  bom  under. 
--Rcclaiin  the  obftinatdy  opprobrious  and  viru-    Hammond,  a.  A  paflage  throi 


f  opprobrii 

"Ht  women,  and  make  the  duckingftool  mere  ufc- 
^\^Aidiftn. 

'  U-)  Ducking  Stool.    See  Brank,   N^  i, 
Castigatory>  N*   a-  and  Cucking 
J  h  s. 
Dyes  IsL  AMd.    See  Duck,  N^  ^. 


STOCL, 


paflage  through  which  any  thing 
is  conduced :  a  term  chiefly  ufed  by  anatomifts. 
— A  duct  from  each  of  thofe  cells  ran  into  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  where  both  joined  together,  and 
pan*ed  fon^ard  in  one  common  duct  to  the  tip  of 
it.  jMn/:r.. 

♦  DUCTILE, 
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»^  DITCTILE.  adj.  [dactilU.  Lat] 
pliable.— 

Xbick  woods  and  gloomy  night 

Conceal  the  happy  plant  from  human  light ; 

One  bough  it  bears ;  but,  wondrous  tobehold. 

The  ductile  rind  and  leaves  of  radiant  gold. 

«  Dryden* 

9.  Eafy  to  be  drawn  out  into  length,  or  expand* 
<h1. — All  bodies,  ductile  and  teniile,  as  metals,  that 
will  be  drawn  into  wires;  wool  and  tow,  that 
will  be  drawn  into  yam  ox  thread,  have  the  ap- 
petite of  not  difcontinuing  ftrpng.  J5aro/?.— Gold, 
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Flexible ;  manner  in  which  it  is  ^lod^fied  by  various  prpcelV 
fes:  viz.  i.  Under  the  hammer:  a»  Through  the 
wire-drawer's  plate ;  and  3.  between  the  laminating  . 
rollers.  Metals  du<5tile  under  the  hammer  be  ranks 
thus,  in  the  order  of  their  dudility :  Gold,  filvcr, 
copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  Through  the  ^ire 
drawer's  plate  they  rank  in  this  order :  Gold,  inA, 
copper,  diver,  tin,  and  lead.  Some  metals  that 
are  neither  du^ile  under  the  hanmier,  nor  thro' 
the  plate,  becoq^e  very  confiderably  fo,  when  aa 
equal  and  gradual  preifure  is  applied.  Thus  zinc 
may  be  reduced  intq  very  thin  ai^  flexible  leaves 


as  it  is  the  pureit,  lo  it  is  the  fofteft  and  molt  due    by  bei^g  paffed  between  the  laminating  .cylinders. 


tile  of  all  metals.  Dry  den.    3.  Tradable;  obfe- 
quious;  complying;  yielding. — 

He  generous  thought^  inftills 
Of  true  nobility  ;  forms  their  ductile  minds 
To  human  virtues.  Philips. 

—Their  deligning  leaders  cannot  delire  a  more 
ductile  and  ealy  people  to  work  upot).  Addifon, 

*  DU.CTILENESS.  n,J.  [from  ductile.\    Flex- 
ibility;  du<ftility.* — 

I,  when  I  value  gold,  may  think  upon 
The  ductilenefs^  the  application ;    _ 
The  wholeibmenefe,  the,  ingenuity. 
From  ruft,  from  foil,  from  fixe  ever  free. 

Donne* 


PUO,  a  townjof  Afn.ca,  in  the- county  of  Mo- 
fambique,  where  the  king  refides. 

DUDA,  a  town  of  Lithuania*  in  the  palatinate 
.of  Wilna,  %%  miles  ENE.  of  Lida. 
'  DUDBRIDGE,  a  village  in  Gloucefteribire. 

DUDCOAT,  NW.  of  Wallingford,  Beikflme. 

(i.)  DUDDEN,  a  river  of  England,  which  vm 
into  the  Irifh  fea,  about  3  mile$  S.  from  Dakooi 
in  Lancaihire. 

(2.)  DuDDEN,  a  town  SE.  of  Taryen,  Cheftiw; 

DUDDINGSTON,  ^  (mall  vUlage,  about  tw« 
miles  from  Edinburgh;  5E,  of  ArtlluFs  Scat. 
The  earl  of  Abercom  has  an  elegant  feat  near  iu 

DUDDLESWELL,  a  village  in  Suflex. 

(i.)DCrDEN,  a  town  of  Af^atic  Turkey,  a 


(i.)  *  DUCTILITY.  «./.  [from  ductiU.]    i  ,    , 

Quality  of  fuffering  extenfion ;   flexibility. — Yel-  the  province  of  Caramania,  10  miles  N«  of  Satalia* 

low  colour  and  duSility  are  properties  of  gold :  (».)  Duden,  a  river  of  Afiat^c  Turkey,  whidi 

tliey  belong  to  all  gold,  but  not  only  to  gold;  for  runs  into  the  fea,  near  Satalja. 

faft'ron  is  alfo  yellow,  and  lead  is  dudile.  IVatts,  DUDENHOFEN,  a  town  of  Germanyj  in  the 

a.  Obfequioufnefs ;  compliance.            ^  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine;  and  county  cif  Hanan 

(a.)  Ductility,  in  phyfi^s,   a  property  pof-  Munzenberg,  7  miles  S.  of  Uanan. 

felled  by  certain  folid  bodies,  which  coniifts  in  DUDERSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 

tlieir  yielding  to  ptTcullion  or  prefluA?,   and  in  cir<:le  of  Lower  Saxony  and    territory -of  Eif* 

rcccivmg  different  fonns  without  breaking.   Some  "  '  *                1  -  -,,,-    _r -..t,  .jl_   i- _      .  xn?  «/ 


bodies  are  dudile  both  when  they  are  hot  and 
when  they  are  cold,  and  in  ajl  circumftances. 
Such  are  metils,  particularly  gold  and  filvcr.  0- 
ther  bodies  are  dudile  only  when  heated  to  a  fuf- 
ficient  degi-ee ;  fuch  as  wax  and  other  fubftances 
of  that  kind,  and  glafs.  Other  bodies,  partfcu- 
l^rly  fome-kinds  of  iron,  called  by  the  workmen 
-red'Jhorty  brafs,  and  fome  other  metallic  mixtures, 
are  du(5tile  only  when  cold,  and  brittle  when  hot. 
The  degrees  of  heat  requitite  to  produce  duftilify 
in  bodies  of  the  firft  kind,  vary  according  to  their 


different  natures.     In  general,  the  heat  of  the  bo-  •  and  abl^  ftatefman   in  the  reign  of  Henry  >u* 


dy  muft  be  fucli  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  it  to  a 
middle  ftate  betwixt  folidity  and  perfed  fufion.  As 
^vax  for  inftance,  is  fuiible  with  a  very  fmall  heat, 

jt  may  be  rendered  dudile  by  a  ftill  Imaller  onej    ^     ^    * „ 

.lad  glalV,  which  requires  a  moft  violent  heat  for    were  both  beheaded  on  the  acceiSon  of  Hci«T 
its  perfect  fnfi(in,  cannot  acquire  its  greateft  due-    VIII.  to  paci^  the  clamours  of  this-  people  vX 
lility  until  it  is  made  perfedlf  red-hot,  and^al-    juftioe. 
jnoft  ready  to  fufe.    Laftly,  fome  bodies  are  made 


Laftly, 
i:lu(5tile  by  the  abforption  of  a  fluid.  Such  are 
t:ertain  earths,  particularly  clay.  When  thefe 
«arths  have  abforbed  a  fufficient  quantity  of  iva^ 
ter,  to  bring  them  into  a  middle  ftate  betwixt  fo- 
lidity and  fluidity,  that  is  to  the  confiftcnce  of  a 
tonliderably  firm  pa/te,  they  have  then  acquired 
their  greateft  du»Sility.  Water  has  precifely  the 
fame  efteift  upon  them  in  this  rcfpeft,  that  fire  has 
upon  the  boviios  above  mentioned. 

(3.)  Ductility  of  metals  is  diftinguiflied 
into  three  {tatcs  by  Prof.  Chaptal,  relative  to  the 


field ;    20  mjle^  W.  of  Nordhaufcn,  40  NE.  of  ' 
Caflel,  and  46  NW.  of  Erfurt.  It  has  3  churcbtt;  : 
its  chief  trade  is  beer  and  tobacco.     J/)d.  JOt 
ij.  E.  LaL  ?i.  41.  N. 

♦  DUDGEON.  »./.  IdoUky   Gern?an.]    x.  A 
fmall  dagger. — 

It  was  a  fcrviceable  dudgeon^ 

Either  for  fighting  or  for  drudging*     HuMrat* 
a.  Malice^  fuUennefs:  malignity;  ill  wiJL— 

Civil  dudgeon  firft  grew  high, 
•  And  men  fell  out  they  knew  pot  why.  IfMru* 

(i.)  DUDLEY,  Edmund,  aa  eminent  lavycr 


who,  with  Sir  Richard  Empfon,  another  lawyer 
of  the  fame  complexion,  aififted  ih  filling  thaf  «• 
pacious  monarch's  coffers,  by  arbitraxy  protectt* 
tions  of  the  people,  on  old  penal  ftatutes.    Taej 


(a--6.)  Dudley,.  John,  duke  of  Northqmbo" 
land,  fon*  of  the  above,  a  ftatefman  memoflwe 
in  ^he  Epglifli  hiftory,  for  his  unfuccefsfiil  atwnpt 
tp  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  daugftiJT 
in-law,  lady  Jane  Grey,  who  fell  a  ^*^"°  5*Ji  • 
ambition ;  was  bom  in  .150a,  and  beheaded  ift 
1553.  Ambrofe  his  eldeift  fon  was  a  bra^^  ^^ 
ral  and  able  ftatefman  under  queen  Eto^»*, 
received  the  appellation  of  the  good  Marl  V"^ 
dvick.  Henry,  his  ad  fon,  was  killed  at  Wff 
fiege  of  St  Quintin.  Robert,  the  3d  ^^^^S^, 
of  bad  chara^er,  was  created  earl  of  ^^^l 
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md  was  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  faTountes. 
Hi8  4thfon  was  the  unfortunate  lord  Guildford 
Dudley,  whofe  only  crime  was  his  being  the  huf- 
band  of  lady  J^e  Grey,  for  which  he  was  be- 
headed in  i554>    See  England,  History  of. 

(7.)  Dudley,  Sir  Robert,  as  he  was  called  in 
England,  and,  as  lie  was  ftyled  abroad,  eari  0/ 
Warwiek  and  duke  of  Northumierland^  was  the 
fon  of  Robert  above  mentioned,  by  the  lady  Dou^ 
glas  Sheffield ;  and'  was  bom  at  Sheen  in  Surray 
in  1573,  where  he  was  carefully  concealed,  to  pre- 
vent the  queen's  knowledge  or  the  earl's  engage- 
ments with  his  mother.  He  ftudied  at  Oxford ; 
when  his  father  dying,  left  him  the  bulk  of  his  e- 
'  ftate.  He  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  fineft  gen- 
tiemen  in  England  $  and  having  a  particular  turn 
to  navigation,  fitted  out  a  (mall  fquadron  at  his 
€wn  expence,  with  which  he  (ailed  to  the  river 
Oroonoque,  and  took  ^d  deflli-oyed  9  fail  of  Spa- 
siih  fliips.  In  1^9^,  he  attended  the  earl  of  EfTez, 
and  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  ir.  their  ex- 
pedition again  ft  the  Spaniards ;  when,  he  was 
knighted  for  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  taking  of 
Cadiz.  He  now  endeavoured  to  prove  the  legiti- 
macy of  his'bifth,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  his 
hereditary  honours.  But  being  overpowered  by 
the  intereft  of  the  countefs  dowager  of  Leicefter, 
lie  applied  for  a  licence  to  travel;  and  being  well 
received  at  the  court  of  Florence,  refolved  to  cort- 
tiQue  there,  notwithftanding  his  receiving  a  letter 
«f  recal ;  on  which  his  whole  efkate  was  Kized  by 
king  James  I.  and  vefted  in  the  crown.  He  dii- 
covered  at  the  court  of  Cofmo  II.  great  duke  of 
Tufcany,  thofe  ^reat  abilities  for^which  he  had 
been  admired  in  England,  and  was  at  length  made 
-chamberlain  to  his  highnefs'^  confort.  He  there 
contrived  feveral  methods  of  improving  fhipping ; 
introduced  new  inanufaAures ;  and  by  other  fer- 
vices  obtained  fb  high  reputation,  that  at  the  de-^ 
fire  of  the  archduchefs,  the  emperor  Ferdinand, 
in  1610,  created  him  a  duke  of  the  holy  Roman 
empire.  He  afttfrwards  drained  a  vaft  tradt  of 
morafs  between  Pifa  and  the  fea ;  and  raifed*  Leg- 
horn, which  was  then  a  mean,  pitiful  place,  into 
a  large  and  beautiful  town,  improving  the  haven 
bya^mole,  which  rendered  it  both  fafe  and  com- 
modious ;  andxhaving  engaged  his  highnefs  to  de- 
clare it  a  free  port,  he,  by  his  influence  and-  cor- 
lefpondence,  ^  drew  many  Englilh  merchants  to 
fettle  and  fet  uphoufes  there,  which  ^as  of  very 
great  fervice  to  his  native  country,  as  well  as  to 
the  Spaniards.  He  was  alfo  the  patron  of  learned 
men,  and  held  a  high  place  himfelf  in  the  repub- 
Uc  of  letters*  His  moft  celebrated  work  is  his 
Del  Arcano  del  Mare,  in  two  vols,  folio. 

(8.]  Dudley,  a  tovim  of  England,  in  the  coun- 
ty ot  Worcefter,  but  infolated  in  StafFordfhire, 
lus  a  weekly -market  on  Saturday,  and  contains 
tbput  aooo  famiUes,  moft  of  whom  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  of  naifs  and  other  articles  of  iron.  < 
It  has  two  churches ;  and  is  10  miles  W.  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  120  NW.  of  London.  Lon.  1.  o« 
W.  Lat.  5».  33.  N. 

(9.)  Dudley,  a  townlhip  of  the  United  States, 
in  Maflachufetts,  containing  11 14  citizens. 

(lo.l  Dudley,  a  town  in  the  above  townlhip, 
18  miles  S.  of  Worcefter,  and  is  SW.  of  Bofton- 


)        -DUE 

DUDMAN  FOiNT,  a  finall  cape  on  the  coaft 
of  Comwal,  fcrfwjeen  Port  hilly  and  Porthiny. 

DUDMASTON,  a  town  S.  of  Bridgenorth, 
Salop; 
DUDSTON,  a  village  near  Birmingham. 
DUDSWELL,  E.  of  Tring,  Hertfordftiire. 
j[  I J  *  DUE.  adj.  The  participle  paffive  of  oqpe. 
\du,  French.]  i.  Owed ;  that  which  any  one  hag 
a  right  to  demand  in  confequence  of  a  compa6t^ 
XX  for  any  other  reafon. — Thei^  is  dne  from  the 
Judge  to  the  advocate  fome  commendation  and 
gracing,  where  caufes  are  well  handled  and  fair 
pleaded.  There  is  likewife  due  to  the  pnblick  a 
civil  reprehenfion  of  advocates,  where  there  ap* 
peareth  cimning,  grbfs  negledt,  or  fl  ight  information . 
jBaroii.— Mirth  and  cheerfulnefs  are  but  the  dtie 
reward  of  innocency  of  life.  More, — ^A  prefent 
bielling  upon  our  fefts  is  neither  originally  due 
from  God's  juftice,  or  becomes  due  from  God's 
juftice,  nor  becomes  due  to  us  frt^m  his  veracity. 
Smalrid^, — There  is  a  refpeA  due  to  mankind, 
which  mould  incline  even  the  wifeft  of- men  to 
follow  innocent  cuftoms.  Watts,  a.  Proper ;  fit ; 
appropriate. — Opportunity  may  be  taken  to  ex-- 
cite,  in  perfons  attending  thofe  folemnities,  a  due 
fenfe-of  the  vanity  of  earthly  iatisfadtions.  Atter-^ 
bury.  %,  Exadt ;  without  deviation.— You  might 
fee  him  come  towards  me  beating  the  ground  in 
fo  due  time,  as  no  dancer  can  obferve  better  mez- 
fure.  Sidnei/. — 

And  Eve  within;  due  at  her  hour,  prepar'd 
*  For  dinner  favory  fiiiits.  Mi/ton. 

4.  Confequent  to ;  occafioned  or  efFeAed  by.  Prc^ 
per,  but  not  ufual. — The  motion  of  the  oily  drops 
may  be  in  part  due  to  fome  partial  foiution  made 
by  the  vmous  fpirit,  which  may  tumble  them  to 
and  fro.  Boyle. 

(a.)  *DvE-  adn;.  [from  the-adjedive.]  Eicaftly; 
diredly ;- duly.  The  courfe  is  due  eaft,  or  dt^ 
weft.—  , 

Like  the  Pontick  fca^ 
Whofe  icy  current,  and  compulfire  coiirfe. 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontick  and  the  Hellefpont*      Shah 
{5.)  ♦  Due.  n.f,  [from  the  adjective.]     i.  That 
which  belongs  to  one ;  that  which  may  be  jultly . 
claimed. — 

My  dtie  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown. 
Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 
Derives  itfelf  to  me.  ShaJI[» 

I  take  this  garland,  not  as  given  by  you. 
But  as  my  merit,  and  my  beauties  due,  Dryden, 
—No  popular  aflembly  ever  knew,  or  pl-opofed, 
or  declared,  what  (hare  of  power  was  their  due. 
Swift,    a.  Right ;  juft  title.— 

The  key  t>f  this  infernal  pit  by  due, 
And  by  command  of  heav'n's  all  powerful  king, 
I  keep.  M^n. 

3.  Whatever  cuftom  or  law  requires  to  be  done. 
Befriend 

Us  thy  vow'd  priefts,  'till  outmoft  end 
Of  all  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  out. 

Milten. 
They  pay  the  dead  his  annual  dues.    Dryden. 

4.  Cuftom.;  tribute  J  exactions;  legal  orcuftom- 
ary  perquifites.— In  refpeft  of  the  exorbitant  durs 

that 
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mat  are  paid  at  moft  other  ports,  this  defenrcdly    ^ 
retains  the  name  of  free.  AeUHfonH  ., 

*  To  Due.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  pay 
as  due  j  perhaps  for  endow.  It  is  perhaps  only 
in  this  Angle  paiTage.-r-  ' 

This  is  the  lateft  glory  of  their  pr^fe,  • 

That  I  thy  enemy  di4c  tliee  withal.  Shak. 

DUEGNAS,  or  Duennas,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  tlie  province  of  Leon,  on  the  Piluerga.  on  the 
frontiers  of  Old  Caililci  3  leagues  S.  of  Pakncia. 

(i.)  *  DUEL.  a./,  [dwtllumy  Latin.]  A  com- 
bat between  two ;  a  lingle  fight,— -In  majiy  ar- 
mies, if  tht'  iliattcr  fbould'be  tried  by  <^«f/ be- 
tween champions^  the  vi^ory  ibould  go  on  the 
one  fide;  and  yet  if  it  be  tried  by  the  grofs,  go 
on  the  other  fide.  Bacon. — 

Dream  not  of  your  fight 

As  of  a  dtitlt  or  the  local  wounds 

Of  head  or  heeL  •  IHKltm. 

(3.)  puEL^  a  fingle  combat,  at  atime  and  place 
jtppointed,  hi  conlequenoe  of  a  challenge.  This 
cnftqm  came  originally  from  tlie  northern  nations, 
among  whom  it  was  ufual  to  decide  ail  their  con- 
troverfies  by  arms.  Both  the  acculer  and  accufed 
gave  pledges  to  the  judges  on  their  rel'pedtive  be- 
half; and  the  cuftom  prevailed  fo  tar  amongft  the 
'Germans,  Danes,  and  Franks,  that  none  were 
cxcufed  from  it  but  women,  fick  people,  cripples, 
and  fuch  as  were  under  11  years  of  age  or  above 
60.  Even  ecclefiaftics,  pricfts,  and  monks,  were 
obliged  to  find  champions  to  fight  in  their  ftead. 
The  puniftiment  of  the  vanquiihed  was  either 
death,  by  hanging  or  beheading;  or  mutilation 
of  membtrs,  according  to  the  circumftances  of 
{he  caTe.  Duels  were  at  firft  admitted  not  only . 
on  criminal  occafions,  but  on  fome  civil  ones  for 
the  maintenance  of  rights  or  eftates,  and  the  like : 
in  latter  times,  however,  before  they  were  entire- 
ly abolifhcd,  they  were  reft  rained  to  thefe  tour 
cafes.  I.  That  the  crime  fiiould  be  capital.  2. 
That  it  Jhould  be  certain  the  crime  was  perpe- 
trated. 3.  The  accufed  muft  by  common  fame 
be  fuppofcd  guilty.  And,  4.  The  matter  not  ca- 
pable of  proof  by  witnefi'es. 

(3.)  Duel,  at  prefent,  is  ufed  for  fingle  cgm- 
l.at  on  tome  private  quarrel;  and  mufi:  be  preme- 
ditated, othcrwifc  it  is  calletl  a  Renccvnter. 
If  a  perfon  is  killed  in  a  duel,  both  tlrj  principals 
r.nd  fcconds  are  guilty,  v/hether  the  fcconds  en- 
page  or  not.  See  Murder.  It  is  alfo  a  -very  high 
tilfcnce  to  challenge  a  perfon  either  by  word  or 
letter,  or  to  be  the  melfcnger  of  a  challenge.  See 
Law.  The  general  practice  of  duelling,  in  this 
laft  fenfc,  took  its  rife  in  1527,  at  the  breaking  up 
of  a  treaty  between  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Francis  1,  The  former  defired  Francis's  herald  to 
pcquaint  his  fovereign,  that  he  would  henceforth 
coificler  him  not  only  as  a  bafe  violator  of  public 
iaith,  but  as  a  ftranj^er  to  the  honour  and  integrity 
ot  a  gentleman.  Francis,  too  high-fpirited  to  bear 
fi  ch  an  imputation,  had  recourie  to  an  uncom- 
ition  expedient  to  vindicate  his  chara^er.  He  in- 
fiantly  feiit  back  the  herald  with  a  cartel  of  de- 
fiance, in  which  he  gave  the  emperor  the  lie  in 
fcrm,  challenged  him  to  fingle  combat,  requiring 
i.im  to  name  the  time  and  place  of  encohntcr,  aril 
the  weapons  with  which  he  chofe  to  fight.  Charles, 
as  lie  v/aft  nut  inferior  to  his  rival  in  fpirit  or 
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bravery,  readily  accepted  the  challenge;  but  after 
feveral  meiTages,  concerning  the  arraogemeat  of 
all  the  circumftances  relative  to  the  combat,  ac- 
companied with  irutual  repn>a£b€s  bordering  at 
the  moft  indecent  fcurrility,  all  thoughts  of  thif 
duel,  tnore  becoming  the  heroes  of  rofnanoe  dua 
the  two  greateft  monarchs  of  their  age,  were  c^  \ 
tirely  laid  alide.    The  esunnpie  of  two  perfooagti^ 
fo  iiluftrious,  drew  luch  general  attention,  uA\ 
carried  with  it  fo  much  authority,  that  k  had^ 
confiderable  iilfiuence  in  introducing  an  impeitati 
cliange  in  manners  all  ever  Europe.  .  Duds  hai 
been  long  permitted  by  the  laws  of  all  Europoft 
nations;  and,  forming  a  part  of  their  jurifpiv 
dence,  were  authorifed  by  the  znagiftr^tte  eo  18I; 
r.y  occafions,  as  the  moft  proper  methcld  of  tff 
mi  Rating  queftions  with  rcganl  to  property)  4 
of  docidinig  ip  thole  which  rt^arded  crimes*  ^ 
fin  vie  combats  being  confidered  as  ^^lemsappea^ 
to  the  omnifdence  and  juftice  of  the  SufffnoB 
.  Iking,  -they  wjre  allbwed  only  in  public  caufe% 
according  to  the  preicription  of  law,  and  caniai 
on  in  a  judicial  form,   ^ee  i5ATT£L,  ^  2-4<  ^ 
accuftomed  to  this  manner  of  dedfivn  in  cowls li 
juftice,  lyere  natumlly  led  to  apply  it  to  perioflll 
and  private  quarrels.    Duels,  which  at  firft coaU 
be  appointed  by  the  civil  judge  alonf,  were^ucll 
without  the  interpofitionof  his  authority,  8id  ia 
cafes  to  which  the  lawa  did  not  extend.  Tte 
tranfadion  between  Charles  and  Francis  ftron^ 
countenanced  this  pradtice.    Upon  every  afiw 
or  injury,  which  feemed  to  tQuch  hia  honotzTi  a 
gentlemaiY  thought  himfelf  entitled  to  diaw  )k 
I'word,  and  to  call  on  hi^i  adverfary  to  make  repa- 
ration.   Such  an  opinion,  introduced  amoog  nc^ 
of  fierce  courage,  ftf  high  fpirit»  and  oFrudefl» 
nei's,  wheie  ofiencti  was  often  given,  and  rercfliS 
was  always  pron^,  produced  moft  fatal  cooA* 
cjuences.     Much  blood  was  ihed;   many  u|ett 
hves  were  loft ;  and,  at  'fome  periods,  war  il» 
has  hardly  been  more  deftrudive  than  theie  i^ 
tcfts  of  honour.  •  So  powerful,   however,  ia  tte 
dominion  of  fafiiion,  tliat  neither  the  tcnw « 
penal  laws,  nor  reverence  for  religion,  norfi* 
the  fear  of  a  future  ftate,  have  yet  been  ableeflliw 
ly  to  abolifli  a  pradice  unknown  among  the  aa- 
.  cients,  and  not  juftifiable  by  any  piiocipk  of  id- 
fon ;  though  at  the  fa>ne  time  we  muft  afcribc  to 
it,  in  foHie  degree,  the  extraordinary  gcntw* 
and  comi>laif^ce  of  modem  manners,  and  tbit 
refpedful  'attention  of  one  man  to  another,  wlJ»J 
at  prefent  render  the  focial  intercourfes  of  lif^ 
more  agreeable  and  decent,  than  aniong  ct<&tB^ 
nations  of  antiquity.    Public  opinion  is  not  eWf 
controlled  by  civil' inftitutions ;  fcM*  which  rew0 
it  may  be  queftiohed  whether  any  regulatioM  a" 
be  contrived  of  fufficient  force  to  fuppras* 
change  the  rule  of  honour,  which  ftjginatia«  »' 
fcruples  about  duelling  with  the  reproach  o*co«* 
ardice.    The  inadequate  redrefs  which  the  law« 
the  land  Aftbrds,  tor  tbofe  injuries  vbkh  dB»J 
aft*e<$k  a  nun  in  his  fenfibility  and  reputa!)«^ 
tempts  many  to  redrefs  tbenifehres ;  and  pmtcD* 
tiona  for  fuch  offences,  by  the  trtfing  daw^ 
that  are  recovered,  ferve  ooly  to  make  ^j"*? 
er  ridiculous.    This  ought  to  be  rcinedifd.  ^  j 
court  of  Honour  might  be  eftabUfljed,  <^.I*^ 
|or  the  army,  whcir  the  point  of  honour  u  cubj 
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fited  inth  exquifite  attention  and  refinement,  a 
with  a  power  ot  awarding  thofe  fubmiflions  and 
acknowledgments,  which  it  is  generally  the  ob- 
jed  of  a  challenge  to  obtain ;  and  it  might  grow 
into  a  falhion  with  perfons  of  rank  of  all  profef« 
fions,  to  refer  their  quarrels  to  the  (ame  tribunal. 
In  fad  as  the  law  now  ft»ids,  duellinj^  can  leldom 
be  overtaken  by  legal- pun^fhment.  The  challenge, 
appointment,'  and  other  previous  drcumftances. 
Which  indicate  the  intention  with  which  the  com« 
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ftroQg  caftle,  feated  on  the  Rhine,  at  ih^ 
mouth  of  the  Lech :  5  miles  from  Rheneo  and 
II  from  Utrecht.    Lon.  5.  21.  £•    Lat.  51.  o.  N* 

•DUESME,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Coted'Or,  lo  miles  W.  of  ChatillocC. 

DUETORRE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  proi 
vince  of  Ban,  6  miles  SSW.  of  Ban/         , 

DUFFEL,  a^WR  of  the  French  republic,  in  tbtf 
department  of  &yle,  and  ci«devant  Auftrian  Bra^ 
bant :   between  Malines  and  Lire,  4  miles  fronl 


batants  met,  beine  fappreBtdf  nothing  appears  to ,  the  Utter,  and  5.  from  the  former. 


a  court  of  juftioe  but  the  adual  rencounter;  and 
If  a  perfon  be  flain  when  adually  6ghting  with  his 
adveriary,  the^  law  deems  his  death  nothing  more 
tiian  manihraghter. 

(i.)  *  To  Duel.  v.a.  [ftom  the  noun.]  To  at^ 
tick  or  fight  with  fingly.— 

Who  fingle 
DutiPJ  their  armies,  nink'd  in  proud  arraf  » "^ 
Ijiimfelf  in  armv,  n<iw  neqnal  match 
To  iave  himfetf  againft  a  coward  arm'd. 
At  one  (pear's  length.  Milidfu 

^  {%.)  ♦  To  DoBL.  <i.  »f.  Tofightafingle  combat. 
—He  mi^  at  length,  poor  man !  die  dully  at  home. 
When  here  he  might  fo  faftiionaWy  and  genteelly 
^ve  been  JUtiJeJf  or  Ouled  into  another  world. 
Joitf^.— The  diallenging  and  fightmg  with  a  man 
is  called  JueUhw,  Locke. 

♦  DUELLER.  >!-/.  tfrom  duel.]  A  fingle  com- 
baUnt.— They  perhaps  begin  as  fingle  duellers^ 
but  then  they  foon  get  their  troops  about  them. 
Decay  of  Piety* 

*  DUELLIST.  If.  /.  [from  duel^  ;  t.  A  fingle 
combatant. — If  the  king  ends  the  differences,  the 
cafe  will  ftll  otrt  no  worfe  than  when  two  iuelUJis^ 


DUFFIELD,  or  Dun  FIELD,  a  town  m  Deri 
byihtre  on  the  Derwent,  N.  of  Derby. 

DUFFRIN,  a  village  ip  Olamofganfhife. 

DUFFRITE,  in  Salop,  near  Maihbroolc.    ^ 

(x.)  DUFFUS»  a  pa;i(h  of  Scotland,  in  Mofayi 
fhire,  extending  5  miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.' 
along  the  S.  coaft,  and  nearly  %  in  breadth.  The 
furface  is  one  continued  plain,,  except  a  Otnall  ri^' 
fin^  in  the  middle.  At  the  W.  end,  it  is  only  4 
feet  above  the  fea-levrf."  Limc-ftone  and  free-ftdne 
abound.  T^e  foil  (excepting  about  half  a  mile  a^^ 
long  the  coaft,  which  is  (andy«)  is  rich  and  fertile, 
capable  of  producing  every  thing  that  will  grow  in! 
Scotland.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  crops  re. 
markably  early.  The  barley  produced  is  eqnal 
t6  any  in  SCirlingfhire  or  E.  Lothian }  yet  agricuU 
ture  is  flill  in  a  very  low  ftate^  owing  to  fervices; 
thirlages,  and  fliort  leafeS.  **  Rent^  (fays  a  wri* 
terin  Sir  J.  Sinclair* s  Stqt.  jicc.%V\ll.  38^.)  iS 
paid  chiefly  in  grain;  often  at  a  gutnca  per  a* 
ere, — a  price  not  two  high  for  the  quality  of  the 
groiind :  but  too  high  without  leafes,  ftrength  or 
Ikill  to  cnltjvatp  it.  Theabjcdt  fpirit  of  feudal  ha- 
bits has  made  our  tenantry  undervalue  their. la- 


totCT  the  field,  where  the  worfted  party  hath  hii    bour,  and  give  to  the  fuperipr  fuch  a  proportion  of 
fvord 'again,'  without 'further  hurt.   Suckling.  »,    their  earnings  as  leaves  them  without  a  decenn 
One  who  profeflfes  to  ftudy  the  tules  of  honour.— 
His  boug^ht  arms  Mung  not  lik'd ;  for  his  firft 
day 
Of  beaifng  theim  in  field,  he  threw  th^  away  $ 
And  no  honour  loll  our  duelltfis  (iiy. 

•  DUELLO,  n.  f.  [lulian.]  The  duel ;  the  rule 
of  duellmg.— -The  gentleman  will,  for  bis  honour's 
lake,  have  one  bout  with  you :  he  cannot  by  the 
iucUo  avoid  It.  Sbdi. 

•  DUENNA.  -«./;  [Spani/h.}  An  old  woman 
kept  to  guard  a  younger.— I  felf  the  ardour  of  my 
paflioB  increafe  as  the  feafon  advanced,  *till  in  the 
fconth  of  July  I  could  no  longer  contain  :  I  brib^- 
^  her  duenna^  wasiadmitt^d  lo  the  bath,  faw  her 
tmdrefled,  ahd  the  wonder  difplayed.'  Arbmbnot 
ondPope. 

DUENNAS.    SeeDuECNAs. 

DUERN,  or  Durejj,  a  town  of  France  in  th^ 
oepartnient  of  Eiffel,  late  of  Germany  in  Weft- 
ph^Ha,  and  duchy  of  Juliers.  \x  was  lurrounded 
wfth  walls  in  1124.  It  has  a  manufaaure  of 
cloth;  and  is  feated  on  the  Roer,  la  miles  SSE. 
ofjiiliers.    Lon.  6.40.  E,    Lat.  50.  44.  N. 

DU»?RO,  a  river  of  SfMin.    See  Dovro. 

DUEROZHOF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
«uchy  of  Camiola,  4  mikr«  eaft  of  GurckfieJd. 

DUERSTADT.  or  WrcK  de  Dubrstadt, 
«  town  of  Holland  in  the  department  of  the 
Kmne,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Utrecht,  with 
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maintenance ;  and  renders  this  clafs  of  men,  of  alt 
thofe  yfYko  are  able  to  labour,  the  pooreft  and 
rtoft  dependant  among  us.  Their  poverty  has 
thrud  them  out  of  the  rank,  which  it  is  ad  van.* 
tageous  to  'the  communttV|  that  their  profeffipntf  « 
ihould  hold."  The  population  in  1793,  was  about 
1500*  and  in  1801,  only  1339.  There  are  about 
floooiheep  in  the  parifh.  An  improvement  oina* 
tionai  importance  has  been  fuggefted  with  regard 
to  the  coall  of  this  pariih.  See  Burgh-Hfad^ 
N^  I.    Lobfters  and  white  fifh  abound  upon  it« 

(i.)DUF?uSy  a  village  in  the  above  pariih j-re*' 
gulatly  built,  having  a  fquare  with  a  church  in  the 
centre,  and  four  ftreets  leadinc;  to  it,  regularly  pa- 
ved, faid  to  be  the  work  of  forte  of  Cromwell's  fol- 
diers  who  were  fettled  here. 

DUFUORN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Lunen^ 
burg,  with  a  ihedicinal  fpring,  3  miles  Sv  of  Wal* 
frode. 

(1.)  DTJFTON,  N.of  Appleby,  Weftmorlatifc. 

(a.)  DuFTON,  near  Tctbury^  Gloucefterfhire. 

(i,)  DUG.  ».  /".  Wuj^gs^  to  give,  fuck,  Iflan^ 
dick.]    I.   A  pap ;  a  nipple ;  a  teat ;  fpoken  6f 
beads,  or  in  roaHce  or  contempt  of  human  beings* 
Of  her  Cbere  bred 

A  thoufand  young  ones,  which  (he  daily  fed. 

Slicking  tipon  her  poifonous  ^ujcs\  each  one 

Of  fundrj-  ftiape,  yet  all  ill  favoured.  F-  Q* 

—They  are  firft  fed  and  nouriihed  with  the  milk 
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ofaftrange  dug,  RaLhh,    2.   It  fcems  to  have    of 
bedn  ufed  formerlj'  cf  the  brcaft  with  leproach. — 
It  was  a  faithlcfs  fquire,  that  was  the  fource 
Of  alJ  my  forrow,  and  of  ^hele  fad  te.irs  ;• 
With  whom  from   tender  dvg  of  common 
nu'f'?, 
At  once  1  was  up  broiight.  Fai^y  ^tetm 

As  mild  and  gentle  23  b-  ciadk  babt*, 
Dying  with  motiier's  dug  between  its  lips- 

Sbak. 

(2.)  *  Dug.  preterit,  and  part  paff,  of  i/i>.-*- 

They  had  often  found  medals,  ar.d  pipes  of  lend 

as  they  du^  Among  the  rubbifh.  Addt(on* 

(i.")  DUGDALE,  fl  village   in  Warwkklhire 

near  Nuneaton. 

(z,  3O  DuoDALE,  Sir  Willhm,  an  eminent  Enp» 
lifh  hiftorian,  antiquarian  and  herald,  born  in 
W.^rwickfhire,  in  16C5.  He  was  introduced  into 
the  herald's  office  by  Sir  Cliriftopher  Hatton ;  and 
afcended  gradually  through  all  the  degrees,  until 
be  became  garter   principal   king  at  arms.     His 
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Germafty,  in  the  circle  of  Lova  Saxon, 
and  principality  of  Calenbcrg,  18  milet  S£.  a 
Hameln.  *  *     ... 

DUlNOf  or  DoiMo,  or  Tybhiu,  a  f ca  port 
town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  CamioU,  t 
miles  NW.  of  Triefte,  and  174  SSW.ofViaw. 

DUIRINLSH,  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  inthe  ISe 
of  Sky,  Invemefs-ftiire,  extending  S.  about  16 mid 
in  length,  from  the  point  of  Vaternifli,  to  that  rf 
Tdrigil ;  and  29  in  bread  tl)*  from  LindaletolbeHlf. 
fhore.  It  comprehends  above  60  miles  cf  fc 
coaft,  which  is  freqoi^nted  by  great  quantilicirfi 
herrings,  ling,  cod,  ffcate,  haddocLs,  iMckaj^! 
&c.  'Wm  population  has  hc€s^  encreaBog  foraaj 
Xv-o  years  paft,  not withftanding  repealed  emipvi 
tfotjs  to  America.  In  1790  it 'amounted  to  3000^ 
according  to  the  rev.  Mr  Wiil^  Betburit'a itfrt 
to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  an^  had  iucreafed4^ifincei;jj. 
Mr  Betlmne  afcribes  tliis  incfeafeto  two  capia| 
inoculation  for  the  fmali-pox,  and  an  impnoi^ 
ment  in  the  method  of  treating  lying-is  woo«! 


chief  work  is  the  Moiafi  urn  An^^Ucanum^'m  3\ols  *and  children.    In    iSoif  it  amounted  to  jjijfcj 


folio  ;  containinj;  the  charters  and  dcfcriptions  of 
all  the  EiTglifh  monafteries,  adorned  with  engra- 
vings :  in  the  former  of  which  work  he  was  aflif- 
ted  by  Mr  Roger  Dodfworth.  Nor  are  his  Anti^ 
.'  gutties  of  Wa^iviik/hireXQh  cfteemed.  He  wrote 
Kkewife  the  Hiftory  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral ;  a  Hif- 

*  lory  of  Embanking  and  Draining  ;  a  Baronage  of 
England:  and  conipleted  the  2d  volume  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelman's  Ccuncih^  with  a  ad  part  of  his 
Glojhryt  He  died  in  1686.  His  fon,  John,  was 
Norroy  king  at  arms,  and  publidicd  a  Catalogue 
of  Englifh  Nobility.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  mar- 
ried the  famous  Elias  Aflimole. 

'  DIJGGA,  or  Tu gg  a,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
kinjjdom  of  Tunis-,  70  miles  SW.  of  Tunis. 

DUUGLEBY,  SE.  of  New  Malton,  Yorklhire. 

DUGINSKOI,  a  cape  of  Ruffian  Siberia,  in  the 
fea  of  Ochotlkoi     Lon.  T67.  E.    Lat.  59.  15.  N. 

DUGNY,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department 
of  the  Meufe,  3  mi^s  S.  of  Verdun. 

DUHAM,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of 
Boleflaw,  20  miles  WNW.  of  Juh^:  Buntzlau. 

DUHOKUNDA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Jemarrow. 

DUILLIA  LEX,  the^a  Roman  law,  enabled 

DUILLiAN  LAW,     >by   M.   Duillius.  a  irr- 

•  bune,  A.  U.  C.  .;o4.  It  made  it  a  capital  crime  to 
leave  the  Roman  people  without  its  tribunes,  or  to 
create  any  new  magiftrate  -without  a  fufficient 
caufe.  There  was  another  Duillian  law  in  39a,  re- 
gulating  the  intereft  to  be  paid  for  money  lent, 

DUILLItJS  NBFos,  Caius,  a  Roman  cpnful, 
the  firft  who  obtained  a  vidtory  over  rhe  naval 
■  power  of  Carthage  A.  U.  C.  49a.  He  took  50 
fhips  and  was  honoured  with  a  naVal  triumph, 
the  firft  that  ever  a|>peared  at  Rome.  The  fenate* 
rewarded  his  valour  by  permitting  ftim  to.  have 
mufic  playing,  and  torches  lighted,  at  the  public 
essp^nfe,  every  day  while  he  waa^at  fupper.  Tliere 
were  fome  medals  (truck  in  commemoration  of 
this  vidtory;  and  there  ftill  exids  a-  colutna  at 
Rome,  which  was  eredted  on  the  occaHon^ 

DUINA,  or  Dun  A,  a  river  of  RuiTia,  which 
rife 8  from  a  lake,  16  miles  NE.  of  Toropetz,  and 
.falls  into  the  Baltic  at  Riga. 
•      DUINGEN,  or  Duin,  or  Dudingen,  a  town 


Gaelic  is  the  laHgdage  chiefly  fpofctn.'  Oats,l»{ 
ley  and  potatoes,  are  the  principal  produce.  AMj 
200  tons  of  kelp  are  made  annually. 

DU/SJ3URO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  da* 
of  Weftpbalia^  arkl  in  that  part  of  tbc  dad^ 
of  Cleves,  which  lies  on  the  i-*  or  right  baskt 
the  Rhine.  It  has  ^  churches,  3  convents,  aads 
univerfity  founded  for  proteltant*  in  1635.  % 
chief  man ufadure^  are  in  cloth  and  iron,  fil 
fubjea  to  the  K.  of  Pruffia,  and  is  featcd  OBjir| 
Roer,  a  little  below  where  it  falls  into  tbc  Wwt 
It  lies  14  miles  N.  of  Dufleldorf,  andaySLrf 
Cleves.     Lon.  6.  49-  £•  X^t.  5 1.  30.  N, 

1)U1TZ,  or  DVTTZ>  a  town  of  Gennanf,.i» 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  duchy  of  Bcr&« 
the  ea(!  fide  of  the  Rhine,  oppofite  Cologne,  w 
ly  inhabited  by  Jews. 

(I.  I  )  *  DUKE.  «./.  [</»r,  French;  4/ar,I> 

tin.]    One  of  the  hrgheft  ordct  of  nobility  ia  Bj 

land  ;  in  rank  a^nobleman  next  to  the  royal  W 

ly, — TTie  duke  of  Comwal,  and  Trgan,  hisdat* 

efs,  will  be  here  with  him  thi^  night.  5A»i.— 

Aurmarle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter,  muft  I0& 

The  names  of  dukest  their  titles,  dignititj. 

And  whatfoever  profits  thereby  fife.      Dri^ 

(a.)  DoKE,  Dux,  was  originally  a  Roman  ^ 

ty,  denominated  a  ducendo^  leading  arcoaasas^^ 

Accordingly,  the  firft  dukes,  du^s^  were  itfJJ 

exercitaum,  commanders  of  armies.    Under  tti 

later  emperors,  the  govefnora  of  provinces  doif 

war  were  intitled  dufej.    In  after  times  t^  »* 

denomination  was  alfo  givtn  to  the  govcrttfMj 

provinces  in  time  of  peace*    The  firft  g<>*?T 

under  the  name  of  duie  was  a  duke  of  *^  •* 

chia  RiiSBtica,  or  Grifons,  whcrtof  mimtioo  i»i» 

in  Cafiiodorusj'  and  there  were  aftcrwaidi  Q 


dukes  in  the  caftem  empire,  and  i  a  lathe 
The  Goths  and  Vandals,  wpon  their  oyer;iittJJl 
the  provinces  of  the  wtStem  empire,  abolifbeCP 
Roman  dignities  wherever  they  fettled.  8"*  *J 
Franks,  &g.  to  pleafc  thr  GauU,  who  fad  W^ 
been  lifed  to  that  form  of  govcmmeiitt  madt?  • 
point  of  politics  not  to  change  any  thing  ^'^^ 
and  accordingly, they  divided  all  GaoIiatoiHiJ 
ics  and  counties  \  and  gave  the  names,  'o®^*'!' 
of  dukes,  and  fometimes  •f  cowits,  **^^'*j!j^ 


rernors  thereof.  In  England,  dufinp  the  time  of  caj 
J  Saxons,  Camden  obf^rvc^,  the  officers  and  com- 
lodcrs  of  armies  were  called  r*tjke8,^j'r.'.vj,a''terthe 
:lcnt  Roman  manner,  wiUi  •  any  addition.  Af- 
the  Conqueror  came  in,  the  title  lay  dormant  tl^ 
f  rei^n  of  Edward  III.  who  created  his  fon  Ed- 
rtf,  firft  called  the  B/aci  Prince,  duke  uf  Corn- 
U;  which  has  ever  fmce  been  the  peculiar  inlieri- 
ce  of  the  king's  eldeft  ion  during  Ihe  life  of  liis  (a- 
r;  fo  that  he  is  diue  natuf,  nan  crejtus.  Alter 
\  there  were  more  made,  in  fuch  nianiu-r  as  that 
k  titles  defended  to  their  pofterily.  They 
re  created  with  much  folemnity,  pn-  cinJIuram 
dii,  eapp^quer  iff  cirLu'i  aunt  in  capiie  hupofiiio- 
u  However,  in  the  reicn  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
D.  1572,  the  whole  order  became  utterly  tx- 
ft;  but  it  was  revived  about  50  years  aftet  wards 
herfuccefibr,  in  the  perfon  of  George  Viiliera 
te  of  Buckingham.  Though  the  Frcndi  retain- 
thc  names  and  form  of  the  ducal  government, 
under  their  fccond  race  of  kings  there  were 
xe  any  dukes :  but  all  the  great  lords  wire  caU 
counts,  peers,  or  barons ;  excepting,  however, 
dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Aquitain,  and  the 
:c  of  France,  which  was  a  dignity  Hugh  Capet 
ifelf  held,  corrcfponding  to  that  of  tnaire  4e  pa- 
,  or  king's  lieutenant.  By  the  weaknefs  of  the 
Pi^the  dukes  or  governors  fometimes  made 
Dfelves  fovereigns  of  the  provinces  trufted  to 
ir  adminiftration.  This  change  happened  chiefs 
ibout  the  time  of  Hugh  Capet ;  when  the  great 
Is  began  to  difmember  the  kingdom,  fo  that  that 
ice  found  more  competitors  among  them  than 
|eds.  It  was  even  with  a  great  deal  of  difficuU 
they  could  be  brought  to  own  him  their  fupc- 
I  or  to  hold  of  him  by  faith  and  homage.  By 
rees,.  what  with  force,  and  what  by  marriages, 
e  provinces,  both  duchies  and  counties,  which 
been  rent  from  the  crown,  were  again  united 
t  But  the  title  duke  was  no  longer  given  to 
governors  of  provinces.  From  that  time  duke 
ime  a  mere  title  of  dignity,  annexed  to  a  per- 
and  his  heirs  male, .  without  giving  him  any 
lain,  territofy,  or  jurifdidlion  over  the  place 
ireof  he  was  duke.  All  the  advantages  there- 
low  coniift  in  the  name,  and  the  precedence 
ives.  The  modern  dukes  retain  nothing  of 
r  ancient  fpleudor  but  the  coronet  on  their  e- 
eheon,  which  is  the  only  mark  of  their  de« 
ed  fovereignty.  They  are  created  by  patent, 
ture  of  the  fword>  mantle  of  ftate,  impodtion 
I  cape»  and  coronet  of  gold  upon  the  head, 
a  verge  of  gold  in  thehr  hand.-  The  eldeft  fons 
lukes  are  by  the  courtcfy  of  England  ftyletl 
mjfest  though  they  are  ufnally  diftinguiihed 
beir  father's  id  title,  whether  it  be  marquis 
irl ;  and  the  younger  fons  lordsf  with  the  ad- 
^  of  their  Chriftian  name,  as  Lord  James, 


i  Thomas,  &c*.  and  they  take  place  of  vif- 
Its  though  not  fo  privileged  by  law.  A  duke 
the  title  of  grace;  and  being  writ  to,  he  is  fty- 
in  the  heratd' 8  language,  moft  high  potent  and 
^prince,  pukes  ot  the  blood  royal  are  ftyled 
high^  mqft  mighty f  and  illnjirious  princes. 
.)  Duke  is  aifo  the  title  of  a  fovereign  prince, 
out  the  quality  of  king.  Such  are  the  Dukes 
lolftein,  of  Wirtemberg,  &c.  The  word  is 
nred  from  the  modern  Greeks  who  call  dou' 
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what  the  L.itins  called  dux.  There  are  alfo 
two  foverct^ns  vho  hew  tfie  title  of  grand  duke  i 
as  the  grand  dnkc  oi  lufcany,  and  the  grand  duke 
of  Mufcovy,  new  tailed  the  cznr  or  emperor  of 
R  i:  Ilia.  '1  he  t  i  t  le  of  great  du.^e  belongs  to  the  heir 
apparent  of  Ru(]M;'that  of  Arch-duke  to  all 
the  for.s  of  the  hcufe  of  Auftria,  and  that  of 
Arch-duciiess  to  all  the  daughters.  See  thefe- 
articles.         •  . 

(n.)  Duke,  among  Hebrew  grammarians,  is  an 
appellation  given  to  a  fpecics  ot  accents  anfwering 
to  our  comma.     See  Accent,  §  5. 

DUKEDOM,  n.f.  [from  ^tf>fr^.l    i.  The  feig- 


niory  or  pofllflions  of  a  duke— The  cardinal  never 
refii<ncd  his  purple  for  the  profpedl  of  giving  an 
heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Tufcany.  Addifan.  2.  The 
title  or  quality  of  a  duke. 

DUKE-DUKE,  a  quality  given  in  Spain  to  a 
grandee  of  the  houfe  of  Sylva,  on  account  of  his 
havinjr  feveral  duchies,  from  the  uniting  of  two 
confiderable  houfes  in  "his  perfon  Don  Roderigo 
de  Sylva,  eldeft  fon  of  Don  Ruy  Gomez  de  Sylva, 
and  heir  of  his  duchies  and  prii  cipalities,  married 
the  eldeft  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  TlnfantacJ^ ; 
by  which  m  rriage,  the  prefent  Duke  de  Paftrana, 
who  is  dcfcended  therefrom,  and  is  grandfon  of 
Don  Roderigo  de  Sylva,  h^s  added  to  other  great 
titles  that  of  duke-duke,  to  diftinguifti  himfelf  from 
the  other  dukes ;  fome  whereof  may  enjoy  feveral 
duchies  but  none  fo  confiderable  ones,  nor  the  ti« 
ties  of  fuch  eminent  families. 

Duke  of  Gloucester's  Island.  S^e  Glou- 
cester. 

Duke  of  York's  Island.    See  York. 

PUKEPULL,  a  village  in'Northumberland,  S. 
W.  of  Hexham. 

Dukes,  a  town  NE.  of  Great  Braxted,  Eflcx. 

Duke's  Cou^iTY,  in  Maflachufett's,  United 
States,  comprehends  Martha's  Vineyard  ifland, 
Chabaijuiddick  ifland,  Noman's  ifland,  and  the 
Elizabeth  i(]ands.  They  lie  on  the  SE.  coaft  of 
the  ftate,  and  contain  %%(>$  inhabitants,  who  fend 
3  rcprefentatives  to  the  General  Court,  and,  in 
conjun^ion  with  Nantucket  ifland,  one  fenator* 
Edgarton  is  the  chief  town. 

DUKLA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate 
of  Sandomirz,  60  miles  SS W.  of  Sandomir^. 

DUKOVA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  province 
of  Minflc,  j6  miles  SE.  of  Minflc. 

( I.)  I  ULAS,  a  town  on  the  NE.  fide  of  the  ifle 
of  Anglefey,  10  miles  NW.  of  Beaumaris,  with  i 
market  much  frequented  for  corn  and  butter.  Near 
it  is  a  vein  of  red  ochre. 

(a^8.)  DuLAS,  the  name  of  7  rivers  in  Wales ; 
viz.  I.  in  Anglefca,  running  into  the  Irifti  fea,  and 
forming  a  bay  at  the  town  (N**  1.:)  a.  in  Brcck- 
nockfliire,  which  joins  the  Wye,  near  Hay :  3.  in 
Caermarthenfliire,  running  into  the  Briftol  Chan'- 
nel,  4  miles  SE.  o  Kidwelly :  4.  in  ditto,  falling 
intathe  Tovvy,  14  miles  SSW.  of  Langadok :  5. 
and  6.  in  Montgomery fti ire,  which  both  fall* into 
the  Severn ;  one  at  Llanidios,  the  other  near  New. 
town :  and  7.  in  Radoorfhire,  running  into  the  I* 
thon,  near  Llanbeder. 

DULASHE,  a  river  of  S.  Wales,  in  Cacrmar- 
thenlhire,  which  runs  into  the  Towy,  7  miles  a- 
bove  Caermartben. 

A  a  a  »  »  ,     ♦  DUL. 
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P  DULBRAINED.  aJJ.  [dull  and  hraht.'i    Stu' 
pidi  doltiih)  fcxUiih.— 

This  arm  of  mine  hath  chaftifed 

The  petty  rebel,  Mbraind  Buckingham.  SM. 

DULCE,  or  Dolce,  a  river  •f  N.  America,  in 
the  ifland  of  PineR,  W.  of  Trivigillo  Bay. 

DULCEN;  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic, 
S.  of  Arreo. 


(  ss^,  ) 
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of  Gottingen,  and  xjo  V^.  of  Meott.    Loo.  lOb 
14.  E,  lUt.  5X.  a8.  N. 

DULEEK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  M^ath  comity* 
Leinaer,  about  4  mflea  S.  of  Dro^hcda,  and  oq 
from  Dublin. 

,  •  DULHEAD.  »./.  y«//and  bepd\  A  Uocfc- 
head  ;  a  wretch  fooliui  and  llupid  \  a  dolL — This 
people  be  fooU  and  dulbeadi  to  all  goodnefs ;  bui 


*  DULCET,  adj.  [dulchf  Lat.]   z.  Sweet  to  the    lubtle,  cunning,  and  bold  iri  any  mi^hief.  JJcbam^ 
'   "  *  ♦  DUIJA.  n./.  (J«xe«iJ  An  inferiour  kind  of  a^ 

doration.-— Paleotus  faith,  that  the  lame  worfluf^ 
which  is  given  to  the  prototype  may  be  given  to 
the  image ;  but  with  the  different  degrees  of  latxis  -j 
and  dulia,  Stiliingfleet.  J 

PULKEJN,  or  DuLCKEN,  a  town  of  Germanic 
in  the  circle  of  Weftpbalia,  and  ci-derant  ducfifl 
of  fullers,  30  miles  NN  VV^  of  JuUers }  annealed  tm\ 
the  French  republic,  in  Dec.  1 797.  1 

( I  )  *  DULL.  odj.  [dwlf  Welfh  ;  Ja/r,  SazoM 
dol,  mad,  Dutch.]     i.  Stupid;  doHilh  ;  blockiflis  ] 


tafte }  lufcious. — 

From  fweet  kernels  prefs'd. 
She  tempers  dulcrt  creams :  nor  thefe  to  hold 
Wants  fhe  fit  ▼eflels  pure.  Milton, 

1».  Sweet  to  the  ear ;  haimonious;  melodious.— 

A  Fabrick  huge 

-  Rofe  like  ap  exhalation,  with  the  found 

Ot  duJc'i  fymp^onies,  and  voices  fweet.  Milton* 

*  IJULCIFICATION.  ?i./:[fromi/.7f/J5r.l  The 

aft  ^i  fweetening ;  the  ad  of  freeing  from  acidity, 

faltnels  or  acrimony.— In  colcotliar  the  cxacleft 


ca  cination,  followed  by  an  exquifite  dulrificationf  unapprehenfive  ;  indocile  j  flow  of  undcrftaoditrg, 
idces  not  reduce  the  remaining  body  into  elemen-  — iSuch  is  their  evil  hap  to  play  upon  du/i  fpiritcdl 
tary  earth  ;  for  after  the  Cilt  of  vitriol,  if  the  caK  men.  Hooken—Hc  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  oi» 
cir^ition  have  been  too  faint,  is  drawn  out  of  the  inre  nor  art,  may  complain  of  grofs  breeding,  as 
colcothar,  the  rcfidue  is  not  eailh,  but  a  mixt  comes  of  a  yerv  dull  kindred.  ShnJk. — Sometime* 
body,  rich  in  mcHical  virtues.  Borlf,    this  perception  m  fome  kind  of  bodies,  is  far  ohnc' 

♦  roT>\JLClVY,y,a.[d'»lcifier,Vr.]  Tofweet'enj  fubtile  than  the  fenfe:  fo  that  the  fenfe  is  but  a  J 
to  fet  free  fiom  Acidity,  faltnefs,  or  acrimony  of  ^/n/Zthing  in  comparifonof  it.  Bacon.^'E'vcry  tnt^' 
any  kind.— A  clecoftion  of  wild  i'ouid,  or  colo-    eyen  the  dullej,  is  thinking  more  than  the  moft  - 

loquert  C'dn  teach  him  how  to  utter.  i>f7J'ei«,    t* 
Blunt ;  obtufe.' 


cynthis,  thoogh  foniewhat  qualified.'wiil  not  from 
, every  band  be  dul.  ifltfd  luto  aliment,  by  an  addi- 
tion  of  flour  or  meal.  Brown. — J  dreflVd  him  with 
ja  pledpit,  dipt  in  a  duUifi''d  tir.<5lure  of  vitriol. 
Wifrmrin.-'^p'mx.  of  wine  dukiftes  ipirit  of  fait ; 
nitre  or  vrtri<;l  have  other  bad  efT*  dls.  Jrhutljnot. 

DULCIFYING,  in  chemiftry,  is  the  fweeten- 
ing  any  matter  impregnated  with  falts,  by  fre- 
quently wafliing  it  in  pure  .water. 

DULCJCNO,  a  town  of  Albania.  See  Dol* 
CiGNO.  It  contains  7500  inhabitants,  and  lies  15 
''    of  Scutari.    Lon.  19.  20  *"    " 


Meeting  with  Time ;  Slack  thing,  laid  I* 

Thy  fey  the  is  dull;  whet  it,  for  (bame.      Anl 

3.  Unready;   aukward.— Gynecia  a  great  wiiikj 

flood  (lill,  with  a  kind  of  dull  amazeaieDt»  ioukp 

ing  ftedfaftly  upon  her.  Sidney'. — 

O  help  thou  my  weak  wit,  and  iharpeD  my ' 

dull  tongue.  Fairy  0> 

—Memory  is  fo  neceffary  to  alt  conditiona  of  hS^ 

.  .        ^  _  „    that  we  arc  not  to  fear  it  ihould  grow  duHiof 

pwies  SW.  of  Scutari.    Lon.  19.  20  E.  Lat.  42,    want  of  exercife,  if  exercife  would  make  it  ftrocg* 

^^'N.  \r.  Locke.    4.  Hebetated  ;  not  quick.— This  pct>> 

*  DULCIMF.R.  «./  [dolcinulloy  SkiunerJ^    A    ple^s  heart  is  waxed  grofs,  and  their  ears  are 

mufical  inn?uTOcnt  played  by  linking  the  brafs   ^rfw/Zof  hearing,  ^o/.xiii.  15.— The  princes  of  Ger- 

wires  with  little  ftickft,— Ye  hear  the  found  of  the    many  had  but  a  i/w// fear  of  the  greatnefa  of  Spaiup * 

^^j"^!' J^!-\*^'  f-^'^^V  ^^*''^}^/*^»  PZ-^'^^y*  dtdiimerf   ppon  a  general  apprehenfion ;  now  that  fra-  il 


and  all  kind*  of  mnfick.  Dtm,  iii.  5. 
•    DULCKEN.     S^-eDuLKiN. 

*  To  DULCORATE.  v.  a.  (from  dulds^  Lat.] 
J.  To  fweetitn.— "1  he  ancients  for  the  d^Uoruting 
of  fruit,  do  commend  fwine's  dung  abiwe  all  other 
dung.  Bacon,  a.  To  make  Itfs  acrimonious. — 
T\irbith  mineral,  as  it  is  fold  in  the  ihops,  is  a 
rough  medicine;  but  being  fomewhat ^w/Vor^W, 
firft  procurelh  vomiting,  and  then  Tali  vat  ion.  H'tje- 
tnan  s' Surgery, 


ly.    6.  Sluggifh  ;  heayy ;  flow  of  motion.-^ 

Thenceforth  the  waters  waxed  dnll  and  floi 

And  all  that  dnmk  thereof  did  fauat  and  feel 

grow.  Sp 

7.  Grofs  ;  cloggy ;  vile- 

She  excels  each  piortal  thipg 
Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling.  Shui 

8.  Not  exhilarating;  not  delightful:  as,  to 
diitionaries  74  dull  <ivork.    9.  riot  btight  ;  as 


DULCORATION.  ».  /    [from  dulcorate.']    fnirror  «  dulU  the  fire  «  dull, 


The  ad  of  fwtetenir.g.— Malt  g^lhireth  a  fweett 
nefs  to  the  tafte,  which  appeareth  in  the"  wort : 
the  duhortiiiou  of  tilings  is"  worthy  to  be  tried  to 
the  full ;  for  that  Julcoration  importeth  a  degree 
to  nourilliment:  and  the  making  of  things  inali- 
meiital  to  become  alimental,  may  be  an  cxperi- 
inent  of  ^reat  profit.  Bacon, 

DULDKRSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  duchy  of  Bnmfwick,  fubjcft  to  the  elciflor  of 
Mtutz,  Icatcd  on  the  river  Wipper,  15  miles  E. 


I'll  not  be  made  a  foft  and  dtditj^d  fool. 
To  fhake  the  head,  relent,  and  figh,  and  yieM 
To  Chriftiap  intcrceflbrs.  *  Stak^ 

10.  Diowfy ;  'fleepy. 

(a.)  Dull,' or  Dail,  [GaeL  i.r.  a  plain,] 
geography,  a  pariOi  of  Scotland,  the  mcft  ezteo- 
five  in  Pehhihire,  being  ^^o  mites  long  from  S.  Xt$ 
N  and  la  broad.  It  is  divided  into  5  diltriAv 
viz.  Appin,  Grandtully,  Amulrie,  Fofs,  and  Fin^ 
caftle.  The  parifh  church  is  in  Appin,  but  the 
'    •  ♦  •      mijcifvd 
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vinifter  preaches  occafionally  at  a  chapel  in  Grand 
tully,  and  trareli  3  or  4  timet  actofs  very  high 
hills  to  Fincaftle ;  fo  that  he  can  by  no  meant 
boaft  of  having  a  iioecure.  The  foil  is  very  vari- 
ous ;  hut  chiefly  thin  and  gravelHfh.  There  are 
two  rivers,  the  Tay  and  the  Tumb!e ;  15  lakes, 
aod  oialiy  hills  io  the  parifli.  Improvement'  in 
agricahure  are  retarded  by  fhort  leafes.  The 
chief  produce  is  oats,  bear,  peafe,  and  potatoes- 
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DULLINGHAM,  a  villagre  13  mtlesfirom  Cam. 
bridge,  SE.  of  Newmarket  Heath. 

(i.)  ♦  DULLY,  adv.  [from  dull.]  i.  Stupidly* 
doltiftily. — It  is  not  fufBcient  to»  imitate  natuie  in 
every  circumftance  duiht  literally,  and  meanly ; 
but  it  becomes  a  painter  to  take  what  is  molt 
beautiful.  Drydcn.  1.  Slowly;  fluggiftily.— The 
air,  if  it  be  moift,  dcth  in  a  •  degree  quench  the 
flame,  and  howfoever  ra'aketh  it  burn  more  duify. 


The  people  fubflft  9  months  of  the  year  upon  this   Bacoh.    3.  Not  vigoroufiy ;  not  gaily ;  not  bright* 
root.    About  3000  ftones  of  flax  arc  raifed  annu-    ly  5  not  ktenly. — 

Not  th^t  I  think  thofe  pantomimeaf 
Who  vary  adtion  with  the  timev 
Are  lefs  ingenious  in  their  art, 
Than  thofe  who  dJIj  a<ft  one  pirt.      Hurras, 
(lO  Dully,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
North  Carolina,  .^3  miles  S.  ftoni  NewberH. 
DULMAN,  oria  town  of  Germany,  in  th# 
DULMKN,       >  circle  of  W^phalia,  and  bi- 
(hopric  of  Munfter,  13  nailes  SW.  of  Munfter. 

*  DULNESS.  n.f.  [from  duU.]    x.  Stupidity; 
weaknefs  of  intelKdt ;  irdocility ;  Hownefs  of  ap- 


ally,  and  turnip  hu(bandry  is  alfo  introduced. 
The  roads  are  good,  though  there  are  ho  turn? 
pfltes.  Gaelic  is  the  only  languape  fpoken  in  the 
parilh ;  but  the  youth  arc  early  and  well  inflrua- 
cd,  there  being  4  of  the  fociety's  fchools  in  it, 
which  have  tended  much  to  improve  the  morals 
of  the  people.  The  pariih  abounds  with  relics  of 
druidical  temples  and  ancient  caftles.  The  po- 
pulattoo  in  i8ox,  was  4055. 

(3.)  pULL,  in  the  manege.    The  marks  of  a 
dull  horfe,  called  by  the  French  marquis  dr  'rdre. 


are  white  fpots  round  the  eye  and  on  the  tip  of  prehenfion.— Nor  is  the  duln^ft  of  tne  fcholar  to 
the  nofe,  upon,  any  general  colonr  whatfoever.  extinguiih,  but  rather  to  inflajne  the  charity  of 
Though  foroe  take  thefe  fpots  for  figns  of  ftupidi-    the  tt- ache*-.  South,  — 


ty.  It  is  certain  they  are  great  marks  of  the  good- 
Hefs  of  a  horfe;  and  the  horfes  that  have  them  are 
Tcry  (enfible  and  quick  upon  the  fpnr. 

•  To  Dull,  v,  a.  [from  the  adjt-ftive.l  i.  To 
t-ipify  ;  to  infatuate.— So  was  fhd  dulled  with  all, 
that  we  could  come  fo  near,  as  to  hear  her  fpeeches, 
and  yet  not  perceive  the  hearers  of  her  lamenta- 
tion. Sidnej^ 

Thofe  drugs  (he  has 

Will  ftupify  and  du}l  the  fenfe  a  while.  Shah. 
s.  To  blunt ;  to  obtund. — Borrowing  dulls  the 
•dge  of  induRry.  Sbak.'-'V^\%  entrance  of  the 
Wttle  did  whet  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards, 
though  it  duUtd  thcii  fwords.  Bacon.  3.  To  fad- 
fleo;  to  make  melancholy.  4.  To  hebetate;  to 
weaken.— 

Now  forcM  to  overflow  with  brackifh  tears, 

The  troublous  noife  did  dull  their  dainty  ears. 

^fenfer. 
—Nothing  hath  more  dulled  the  wits,  or  taken  a- 
way  the  will  of  children  from  learning,  than  care  in 
"jaking  of  Latin.  Afib.    5.  To  damp ;  to  clog. 


Shadwel  alone  my  perfeft  image  beare, 

Mature  in  dulne/s  frotn^  his  tender  years.  Dryd, 
2.  Want  of  quick  perception. — Nature,  by  a  con- 
tinual ufe  of  any  thinir,  groweth  tx>  a  fatiety  and 
dulnefs,  either  of  appetite  or  working.  Bacon,  3. 
Drowfiuefs  5  inclination  to  Oecp  — 

'  Here  ceafe  more  queftions  ? 

Thou  art  inclined  to  flcep,    'Tis  a  good  dul" 
ne/j, 

And  give  it  way.  SIM^ 

4.  Sluggiflinefs  of  motion,    f.  Dimnefs;  want  of 
luftre.     6.  Bluntnefs  ;  want  of  edge. 

DULO,  a  village  in  Cornwall,  N.  of  E.  Low. 

DULVARNE,  NW.  of  Chcadle,  Stafford  fhirp. 

DULVERTON,  a  town  in  Somerfetfhirc  feated 
on  a  branch  of  the  Ex ;  14  miles  E.  of  B;imftaple» 
S7  W.  of  Bridgenorth,  and  264  W.  by  S.  ot  Lon- 
don. It  has  «  market  on  Saturday,  and  a  manu« 
fadture  of  coarfe  woollens  and  blankets.  }^n.  3. 
30  W.  Lat.  5f.  3.  N. 

DULWICH,  a  village  In  Surry,  on  the  borders 
of  Kent,  5  miles  SE.  of  London,  famous  for  its 


rraycrs  were  (hort,  as  if  darts  thrown  out  with  a  college,  founded  by  Alleyn  the  player,  in  confe- 

iudden  quicknefs,  left  that  vigilant  and  ereA  at-  quence  of  an  apparition  of  the  Devil.    See  Al- 

tetion  of  mind,  which  in  prayer  is  very  necefiary,  leyn. 

ihould  be  wafted  or  ^«/W through  continuance.  •  DULY.  adv.  [from  due.}    T.  Properly;  fitly; 

Jhoker, — In  bodies,  union  ftrengtheneth  and  che-  in  the  due  manner. — In  the  body,  when  the  prin- 

nftjeth  any  natural  ad  ion ;  and^  on  the  other  fide,  cipal  parts,  as  the  heart  aid  liver,  do  their  offices 

Vreakeneth  and  dullefb  any  violent  impreflion ;  and  and  all  the  inferiour  fmaller  veffelsadt  orderly  and 

•▼enfoitisofminds.  Bacon.    6.  To  make  heavy,  duly^  there  arifes  a  fweet  enjoyment  upon  th^ 

J*  flow  of  motion. — Ufury  dulh  and  damps  all  whole,,  which  we  call  health.   South. — ^If  atten- 

roduftrics,  wherein  money  would  be  ftirring^  if  tiqn  be  duh  engaged  to  thofe  refledlions,  they  can- 

K  were  not  forthe  Aug.  Bflfo»i.    7.  To  fully  bright-  ncft  fail  of  influence.  Jto^^rj.    a.  Regulariy;  c* 


nefs.— The  breath  dulis  the  mirror.  Bacon. 
•  DULLARD,  n  /.  [from  dull.]    A  blockhead ; 

*  dolt ;  a  ftiipid  fellow ;  a  dunce.—  * 

What,  mak'ft  me  a  duHard  in  this  adl  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  fpeak  to  me  ?  Sbak 

DULLART,  Herman,  a  Dutch  painter  and  poet 


aaiy.— 

Seldom  at  church,  'twas  fuch  a  bufy  life ; 
But  duly,  fent  his  family  and  his  wife.  Pope, 

(x.)  DUMA»  9  town  of  Arabia,  ^40  miles  W. 

of  Cathem. 
(a.)  Duma,  a  river  of  Germany^  in  Weftphalia, 


H«  was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  for  whofe  works   which  runs  into  the  Wipper. 

vf  few  he  left  arc  often  miftaken.    He  died  in      (3.)  Duma,  a  town  of  Qermany,  feated  on  the 

!^M-  •     '       •  yitcr 
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mfr  (N**  a.)  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Rhine,  24  miles 
SSE.  of  Dufleldorf. 

DU MAKING,  a  town  of  the  ifland  of  Borneo, 
on  tb«  E.  coaft.  Ix)n  117.  30.  Lat.  2.  10.  N. 
'  DUMAS,  Lewis,  an  ingenious.  Fienchmnn,  was 
the  natural  fon  of"  Wontcalm,  lord  of  Candiac, 
born  at  Nifmea  in  1676.  He  was  bred  to  the  law, 
but  applied  himfelf  to  mathematical  and  mechani- 
cal ftudies.  He  invented  an  inftrument  called  the 
Bureau  Typographiqoe^  to  te^ch  children  reading 
and  writing  mechanically.  He  aUb  devifcd  ano- 
ther, for  inftr lifting  them  in  mufic.  On  bcth  thefe 
fuhjeds  he  wrote  explanatory  treatifes,  befides  a 
hillory  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 
Hedieci  in  1744. 

*  DUMB.  adj.  lop  he  was  filent ;  dumbs,  Co- 
thick  ;  dumhe,  Saxon  ;  </«/»,  Danilh  ;  dom^  Dat. 
>dull.]  I.  Mute;  ii>caf>ab!e  of  fpcech.— It  hath 
pleafed  himfelf  fometimes  to  unlorrfe  the  very 
tongues  eveo  of  dumb  creatures,  and  to  teach  them 
to  plead  in  their  own  defence,  left  the  cruelty  of 
man  (hould  perfift  to  aftlitfl  them.  Hooker.-  Some 
pofitive  termj*  fignify  a  negative  idea :  blind  im- 
plies a  privation  of  fight,  dumb  a  denial  of  fpeech. 
^''utt.     1.  Deprived  of  fpeech  — 

They  fung  no  more,  or  only  fung  his  fame ; 
Struck  dumbi  they  all  admir'd  the  godlike  man. 

Dryden. 
^,  >Iute ;  not  ufing  words.— He  is  .1  proper  man's 
pi<Sture;  but,  alab!  who  can  converfe  with  a  dujfib 
fliow  ?  Sbak.— 

Her  humble  gefturet?  made  the  rcfiiuc  plain, 
I)umb  eloquence  perfuading  more  th.in  fpeech. 

Kofcommon, 
— Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  lovers  to 
complain,   relent,   languifh,   defpair.   and  die  in 
dmnh  ihow.  yiddifon,    4.  Silent ;  refufing  to  fpeak. 
The  pood  old  ft  cr  w  ithftood 
Th*  intended  treafon,  aird  was  dumb  to  blood ; 
'Till  tirM  with  endlefs  clamours,  and  purfuit 
Of  Ithacus,  he  ftood  no  '.conger  mule.     Dr^dert, 
DUMBARNY,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
fliire,  about  4  miles  long  and  3  bro.id  ;  compre- 
hending the  moft  beautiful  part  of  Stratliearn.    It 
is  interledled  by  the  river  Earn,  in  varit^us  wind- 
ings, and  inclofed  by  the  Ochils  on  the  S.  but  the 
profpc<fl  from  the  topof  Mordun  hill,  on  the  N.fide 
of  it  is  fo  extenfiye,  various,  and  grand,  that  Mr 
Pennant  ftiled  it,  "  tbe  Glory  of  Scotland ^^     The 
foil  coniifts  of  clay,  til',  loam,  and  fome  light  land,* 
and  has  been  much  improved  by  lime.    The  po- 
pulation in  1801,  was  1066.    The  magiftrates  of 
Edinburgh  are  patrons,  and*  have  long  promoted 
the  moft  harmo[)iou8  fettlemcnts,  by  previoufly 
confulting  with  the  heritors.    Pitkeathly  WeU? 
are  fituated  in  Dumbarny. 

DUMBARTON.    See  DonbXrton. 
^^  To  DUMBFOUND,  v.  a.  [from  dumb.]    To 
confufe  ;   to  ftrike  dumb.    A  low  phrafe. — They 
had  like  to  have  dumbfounded  the  juftice;  but  his 
^lerk  came  in  to  his  afliftance.  SpeH* 

DUMBLANE.    See  Dunblank,  N°  i.  and  a. 
DUMBLETON,  a  village  in  Gloucefterthire. 
•  DUMBLY,  adv.  [from  dumb.]    Mutely  ;  fi- 
Icntly ;  without  words. 

( f, )  •  DUMBNESS.  «./.  [from  dumb.]  i.  In- 
capacity to  fpeak.  a.  Omiflion  of  fpeech  ;  mute- 
nefs.— There  was  fpeech  in  their  dumhuefs^  Ian* 


guage  in  their  very  geftore ;  they  looked  as  tfcey 
had  heard  of  a  w  orld  ranfomed,  or  one  dcAroyed. 
gbak.     s.  Refufal  to  fpeak:  filencc. — 

'Tis  love,  faid  ftie ;  and  then  my  downcafl 
eyes, 

And  guilty  dumbnefs^  witnef&'d  my  furprizr. 

brjia. 

(2.)  Dumbness,  causes  or.  The  moft  g^ 
neral,  if  not  the  fole  caufe  of  dumbnef?,  \i  the 
wart  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing.  The  ufe  of  langn»ge 
is  originally  acquired  by  imitating  articu late  Ibunds. 
From  this  fource  of  intelligence,  deaf  people  nt 
entirely  excluded  :  thev  cannot  acquire  articulate 
founds  by  the  ear :  unfefs,  therefore,  articulation^ 
be  communicated  to  them  by  fome  other  metiiija^ 
thefe  unlappy  people  muft  for  ever  bs  depri^ei' 
of  tbe  nfe  of  language ;  and  as  language  \i  the' 
principal  fource  of  knowledge,  whoever  has  the. 
misfortune  to  want  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  mull  » 
main  in  a  ftate  little  fuperior  to  that  of  the  brutt 
creation.  Deafnefs  has  in  all  ages  been  confidcrtd 
as  fuch  a  total  obftruAion  to  fpeech  or  wrttteolaa- 
guage,  that  an  attempt  to  teach  thedtraf  to  fpeak  or 
read  has  been  uniformly  regarded  as  impri^icabki 
till  Dr  Wallis  and  fome  others  have  of  late  (hown, 
that  although  deaf  people  cannot  learn  to  fpejk  j 
or  read  by  the  dire^ion  of  the  ear,  there  arc  ether 
fources  of  imitation,  by  which  the  fameeffcS  nay  1 
be  produced.  The  organs  of  bearing  vcA  d 
fpeech  have  'ittle  or  no  connection.  Pcrfons  dc« 
privcd  of  the  former  generally  pofTefs  the  latter  i^ 
luch  pdifediion,  that  nothing  further  is  neccliary, 
in  order  to  make  them  articulate,  than  to  teach, 
them  how  to  ufe  thefe  organs.  This  indeed  i?  00 
eafy  tafk ;  but  experience  (hows  that  it  is  pr^Ai* 
cable.     See  §  j,  4. 

(3.)  DUMBVESS,  DISCOVERY  OF  A  METHODQF 

CURING.  The  late  Mr  Thomas  Braidwood, 
was  perhaps  the  firft  who  ever  brought  this  fur* 
prifutg  art  to  any  degree  of  perfe^ion  He  begai 
with  a  fingle  pupil  in  1764  ;  and  lince  that  pcriodf 
has  taught  great  numbers  of  people  bom  deaf  to 
fpeak  diftinaiy ;  to  read,  to  write,  to  undcrtod 
figures,  the  principles  of  religion  and  inoraiity, 
&c.  and  even  to  make  a  rapid  progrefs  in  liJofe 
ufeful  branches  of  education.  Mr  Braidwood|i 
princip^il  difficulty,  after  he  had  difcoTcrcd  thii 
art,  was  to'make  the  perple  believe  in  the  pradi* 
cability  of  it.  He  advertifed  in  the  public  P^P***} 
he  exhibited  his  pupils  to  many  noblemen  IM 
gentlemen  ;  ftill  he  found  the  generality  of  man- 
kind unwilling  to  believe  him.  A  remarkable  in* 
ftance  of  this  incredulity  occurred  fome  years  ago, 
A  gentleman  of  England  fent  a  deaf  girl  of  bis  to 
Mr  Braidwood's  care.  A  year  or  two  afterwards, 
Mr  Braidwood  wrote  to  the  father,  that  bis  daogli- 
ter  could  fpeak,  read,  a^d  write  diftinfilf.  The 
father  returned  an  anfwer  begging  Mr  Bnio- 
wood's  excufe,  as  he  could  not  believe  it ;  ho** 
ever,  he  defired  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  occj- 
fionally  going  tO  Edinburgh,  to  call  at  Mr  Brai(t 
wood,  and  inquire  into  the  truth  of  what  be  ha4 
wrote  him :  he  did  fo ;  converfed  with  Mr  Braid- 
wood,  (aw  the  young  lady,  heard  her  read,  /pc*f» 
and  anfwer  any  quelliont  he  put  to  her.  On  W» 
return,  he  told  the  father  the  furprifing  pfogreft  «* 
child  had  made ;  but  ftili  the  father  ibourtt  ^  ♦ 
whole  an  impofition ;  th?  girl  bcrfelf  wrote  to  act 
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fathery  but  he  looked  upon  the  letter  as  a  forgery, 
,/Vbout  this  time  the  father  died  ;  and  ,tbe  mother 
fent  ap  uncle  and  coufin  of  the  deaf  lady's  from 
JShrcwfbury,  in  order  to  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth. 
When  they  arrived,  Mr  Braidwood  told  the  girl 
ber  unck  and  coufin  were  in  the  parlour;  and  de* 
(ired  her  to  go  and  aik  how  they  did,  and  how  her 
[bother  and  other  friends  did.  The  friends  were 
aftoni(hed>  and  could  hardly  credit  their  own  ears 
and  eyes. 

(4)  DuMBVEss,  Mr  BftXiDwooD*8  method 
OF  CURING.    The  firil  thing  in  his  method  is,  to 
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tion,  he  teaches  them  to  articulate  and  proflomice, 
and  renders  them  not  only  grammarians  but  logi- 
cians. In  this  manner  he  has  enabled  one  of  his 
pupils  to  deliver  a  Latin  oration  in  public,  and  a- 
nother  to  defend  a  thefis  agamft  the  objections  of 
one  of  his  fellow-pupils  in  a  fcholafticdifputation  j 
in  which  the  arguments  of  each  wcrecommunU 
cated  to  the  other,  but  whether  by  fign«  or  ia 
writing  is  not  faid ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Abbe  teaches  his  pupils  to  difcem  what  is  fpofccn, 
by  obferving  the  motion  of  the  organs  Of  ^^^ech^ 
which  thofe  inftrudted  by  MefTrs  Braidwoods  are 


(each  the  pupil  to  pronounce  the  fimple  founds  afile  to  do  with  aftonifhing  readinefs.  Inhere  is 
pf  the  vowels  and  confouants.  He  pronounces  perhaps  no  word,  iays  the  Abb6,  more  difficult  to 
i^e,fouDd  of  a  flowly,  pointing  out  the  figure  of  explain  by  fignsthan  the  verb  croire,  *•  to  believe.'" 


tlie  letter  at  the  fame  time ;  makes  the  pupil  ob- 
serve the  motion  of  his  mouth  and  throat ;  he  then 
pots  a  niver  inftrument,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
fiiank  of  a  fpoon,  into  the  pupil's  mouth,  deprefles 
Or  elevates  the  tongue,  and  makes  him  keep  the 
parts  in  that  poHlion  $  he  then  lays  hold  of  the  out-, 
fide  of  the  windpipe,  a nd^ives  it  a  kind  of  fqueeze, 
vrhich  it  is  impoflfible  to  defcribe ;  all  the  while 
he  is  pronouncing  n<t  the  pupil  is  anxioufly  imi- 
Uting  him,  but,  at  firft  is  at  a  lofs  to  underl^and 
what  he  would  h^ive  him  do.  In  this  manner 
be  proceeds,  till  the  pupil  has  learned  to  pro- 
Bouqce  the  founds  of  the  letters.  He  goes  on  in 
[he  fame  manner  to  join  a  vowel  and  a  confonant. 


To  do  this,  he  writes  the  \trb  with  its  lignifica- 
tions  in  the  following  manner : —   . 

f  y^  iiu  oui  par  Tcjprlty  Je  petifi  que  out, 
I  ye  d'u  oui  par  le  cpeury  jmme  a  pefifir 
Je  cro'u  <      que  oui. 

.    \  Je  dls  oui  par  la  boticlie,  . 
i.  Je  fie  vol  J  paj  Jc'j  ^eujf. 

After  teaching  thefe  four  fignifieations,  which  he 
does  by  as  many  (igns,  he  connects  them  with  the 
verb,  and  adds  other  Ggns  to  exprefs  the  number, 
perfon,  tenfe,  and  mood,  in  which  it  is  ufed. '  If 
to  the  foiu*  figns,  correfpondmg  with  the  lines  a^ 
bove  mentioned,  be  added  that  of  afubftanthe» 


iill  at  length  the  pupil  is  enabled  both  to  fpeak  and  the  pupil  will  write  the  word/ov,  *^  fakh  f^  bnU 

Upadi    That  his  pupils  were  taught  not  only  the  if  a  lignj  indicating  a  participlt^  ufed  fubftantxvely, 

aaere  pronunciation^  but  alfo  to  underftand  the  be  adjoined,  be  wHl  exprefs /a 'r/-oy«r;>rf,  ^*  belief;'^ 

leaning  of  what  they  read,  was  eafily  afcertained  to  make  him  write  eroyable^  •*  credible,"  the  four 

l>y  a  converfation  with  any  of  them.    Of  this  Mr  figns  of  the  verb  muft  be  accompianied  with  one 

Peonant  gives  a  remarkable  inflance  in  a  young  that  indicates  an  .adjedtive  terminating  in  ahU: 

Wy  of  about  13  years  of  age,  who  had  been  fome  ail  thefe  figns  are  rapidly  made^  and  immediately 

Sine  under  the  care  of  Mr  Braidwood.    "She  comprehended.     M.  Linguet,  a  membcf  of  the 


peadily  apprehended  (fays  he)  all  I  faid,  and  re 
turned  me  anfwers  with'the  utmo(t  facility.  She 
tead  5  (he  wrote  well.  Her  reading  was  not  by 
fote.  She  could  clothe  the  fame  thought  in  a 
new  fet  of  words,  and  never  vary  from  the  origi* 
ul  fcnfe.  I  have  forgot  the  book  (he  took  up,  or 
Ae  fentences  (he  made  a  new  verfion  of:  but  the 
ilfeft  Was  as  follows:  Original  pajfage,  *  Lord 
neon  has  divided  the  whole  of  human  knowledge 
nto  hiftory,  poetry,  and  philofophy ;  which  are 


Roy^  Academy,  having  adcited  that  perfons 
thus  Initmdted  could  be  confidered  as  little  more 
than  automata,  the  Abb6  invited  him  to  be  pie- 
fent  at  his  lefibns,  and  exprefled  his  aitoniih- 
ment,  that  M  Linguet  (hould  be  fo  prejudiced 
in  fevour  of  the  medium  by  which  fit.  had  re* 
ceived  the  firft  rudiments  ot  knowledge,  as  ti> 
conclude  that  they  could  not  be  imparted  by  any 
other;  defiring  him,  at  the  fame  time,  torefle<a, 
thai  the  connexion  between  idea|  and  the  Mtica- 


**crred  to  the  three  powers  of  the  mind,  memory,    late  founds,  by  which  they  a*e  excited  in  the  mind% 

aiaginatrbn,  and  rcafon.' Vtf/yfoji.    *  A  nobleman    "  ''  -      .  .... 

|M  parted  the  total  or  all  of  man's  Itudy  or  under- 

landing  into,  An  account  of  the  life,  manners,  re- 

»|ion  or  CQftoms  of  any  people  or  country ;  verfe 

>r  metre;  moral  or  natural  knowledge;  which 

jK  t>ointed  to  the  three  faculties  of  the  foul  or 

P>r»t ;  the  faculty  of  remembering  what  is  paft, 

nought  or  conception,  and  right  judgment." 

^  \S»)  BuMBNiss,  Mf  De  L'Eptfi's  method  of 

^k^***^'    A  new  and  different  method,  equally 

aborious  and  fuccefsfu!,  is  praaifed  by  the  Abbe 

l^e  L  £pee  of  Berlin.    He  begins  his  inftradtions    ,  »..«^ «.,  ^^^^ j -.«. 

30t  by  endeavouring  to  form  the  organs  of  fpeech  the  fint  of  thefe  figns  indicated  an  internal  aftion  \ 
i?^J^*^u|ate  founds,  but  by  communicating  ideas  the  fecond  rcprefented  the  a^  of  a  mind  that 
^f^^  "^j^d  by  means  of  fijns  and  chara^crs :  to  reads  internally,  or,  in  other  words,  comprehends 
•««ct  this,  he  writes  the  names  of  things  j  and,  whit  is  propofed  to  it ;  a  third  fignified  that  fuch 
^^ '^^l^r  fy(tem  of  figns,  eftabliflies  a  connec-  a  difpofition  is  poffible;  thefe,  taken  together^ 
Mted  K  ^^°  thefe  words  and  the  ideas  to  be  ex-  form  the  vrordintflli^iifle.^  a  fourth  fign  transforma 
iu^T  •*^^'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^^  furnifhed  his  tae  adjective  into  the  fubftantive;  and  a  fifth,  ex^ 
**^**  with  ideas,  and  a  medium  of  commrunica>    prefFing  rci^alion,  cora;^ictes  the^word  leqiiipid. 

igiize     y  M.X-' 


is  not  Icfs  arbitrary,  than  that  between  thefe  ideas 
and  the  written  charai^ers  which  are  made  to 
rcprcfent  them  to  the  eye.  M-  Linguet  com- 
plied with  the  invitation;  and  the  Abb^  having 
defired  him  to  fix  on  fome  abftrad  term,  which  he 
would  by  figns  communicate  to  his  pupils,  he 
chofe  the  word  uninUlUgtbiliti/ ;  which,  to  his  af- 
tonifhment,  was  almoft  inftantly  written  by  one 
of  them.  The  Ahb^  informed  him,  that  to  con0 
municate  this  word  he  had  ufed  five  figns,  which > 
though  fcarcely  perceivable  to  him,  were  imme- 
diately and  diftindly  apprehended  by  his  fcholars : 
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M.  Linguet  afterwards  propofed  this  aueftion,. 
ff^/iat  do  you  underjtand  by  vutaphyfieal  ideas  f 
which  being  committed  to  writing,  a  young  lady 
immediately  anfwered  on  paper  in  the  following 
terms  i  **  I  underftand  the  ideas  of  things  which 
^  independent  of  our  fcnfes,  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  fenfes,  which  make  no  impreffion 
on  our  fenfest  which  cannot  be  perceived  by  our 
lenies.^'  On  reading  this,  we  cannot  help  ex- 
claiming with  the  poet,  Labor  omnia  'Oincit  impro' 
irtul  2.  maxim  by  none  more  forcibly  iliuftrated 
than  by  the  Abbfc  De  L'Epee. 

(6.)  Dumbness,  periodical.  In  the  Ephe* 
fhtrides  of  the  Curious^  we  have  an  account  of  a 
periodical  dumbnefsy  which  had  continued  for 
more  than  15  yearft,  and  had  not  gone  off  at  the 
time  the  account  was  wrote.  The  perfon  l*^as  fon 
to  an  inn-keeper  at  Jeling,  in  the  duchy  of  Wir* 
temberg.  He  was  one  night  taken  fo  ill  after  fup- 
per,  that  he  could  neither  ftand  nor  fit.  He  con- 
tinued, for  about  an  hour,  opprefled  with  fick- 
nefs,  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  in  danger  of  fuffo- 
cation.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  grew 
better;  but,  during  3  months,  he  was  much  dc- 
jeded,  melancholy,  and,  at  times,  fearful.'  He 
was  then  fuddenly  ftruck  dumb,  and  became  un- 
able to  pronounce  the  leaft  word,  orformtheleaft 
found,  though  he  could  fpeak  very  articulately  be-t 
fore.  The  lofs  of  fpeech  was  at  firft  inftantaneous, 
and  continued  only  a  few  minutes :  but  the  dura- 
tion of  it  began  to  lenethen  every  day )  fo  that  it 
foon  amounted  to  half  an  hour,  two  hours,  three 
hours,  and  at  laft  to  23  hours,  yet  without  any 
order*  At  laft  the  rbturn  of  fpeech  >kept  fo  con^ 
ilant  and  regular  an  order,  that,  for  14  years  to- 
gether, he  could  not  fpea^  except  from  noon^ 
during  the  fpace  of  one 'entire,  hour,  Jo  the  pre* 
cifc  moment  of  one  o'clock.  Every  time  he  loft 
his  fpeech^  be  felt  fomething  rife  from  his  ftomach 
to  his  throat.  Excepting  this  lofs  of  fpeech,  he 
v^as  afHided  with  no  other  diforder  of  any  animal 
fundion.  Both  his  internal  and  extanal  fenfes 
.  continued  found :  he  heard  always  perfedt1>r  well, 
and  anfwered  the  queftions  propdfed  to  him  by 
geftures  or  witting.  All  fufpicion  of  deceit  was 
removed  by  his  keeping  exaftly  the  fame  hour, 
though  he  had  no  accefs  to  *any  inftruments  by 
whidi  time  can  be  meafured. 

DUMDAH,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  Rut- 
tunpour  country,  66  miles  SW.  of  Ruttunpour, 
and  z  12  £•  of  Nagpour. 

DUMEIDSI,  a  village  of  Arabia,  in  Yemeni 
Lon.  43*  23.  £•  Lat.  x6.  4S.  N. 

(i.)DUMFRl£S,  or  Dumfries-shire,  a  coun- 
ty in  the  S.  of  Scotland,  comprehending  the  di(^ 
tridt  of  Nithfdalc,  the  ftewartry  of  Annandale, 
%  and  the  lord/hip  of  Efkdale,  extending  in  length 
from  NW.  to  S£.  about  60  miles,  and  about  30 
miles  in  breadth  where  broadeft.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  SW.  by  Galloway  and  part  of  Kyle ;  im 
the  NE.  by  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Selkiikj 
and  Peebles ;  on  the  N W.  by  Clydefdale ;  and  on 
the  SE.  by  Solway  Frith  and  the  marches  between 
Scotland  and  England.  A  great  part  of  the  coun- 
ty is  mour.tiinous  and  oveifpread  with  heath, 
well  ftocked  with  game  of  all  kinds :  but  the  val- 
ley^s,  through  which  the  Elk,  the  Annan,  the 


Nith,  and  other  fmaller  rivers  run,  are  eiUneiudy 
pleafant ;  and  fome  of  them  well  cultivated  and 
very  fe^le,  producing  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  in 
abundance,  both  for  exportation  and  home  cob- 
fumption;  while  the  mountainous  parts  afford 
pafture  for  innumerable  flocks  of  (heep  and  hezdt^ 
of  black  cattle,  many  thoufands  of  which  are  as^ 
nually  exported  to  England.    In  the  valleys 
feveral  natural  woods  and  fome  extenfive  plants, 
tions  of  difierent  kinds  of  timber.    In  NitJiidai^ 
are  the  rich  lead  mines  of  Wanlockhead,  the 
mines  of  Sanquhar  and  Caimbum,  the  inexhataft 
ible  lime  quarries  of  Cloiebum  and  Baijax^, 
free  ftone  in  almoft  every  parifhi    Annandale 
the  rich  lime  quarries  of  Kellhead  and  Comtoi 
gan^  with  plenty  6f  free  ftone  near  th^  towna 
Annan  and  Lochmaben :  and  in  the  lov^er  part 
Efkdale  are  lime-ftone  and  coal  in  abundance, 
fome  places  there-* are  indications  of  iron;  on 
per  is  wrought;  and  in  Wefte^kirk  a  Tahiai 
mine  of  antimony  has  been  lately  difcovered.  Bb 
lidcs  the  mineral  fprings  of  Moffat  and  Haitfd 
Spaw,  there  are  a  great  many  wells  which 
metallic  or  mineral  impregnation.    The 
contains  four  royal  boroughs,  Dumfries,  (N^ 
Sanquhar,  Annan,  and  I^hmabeni  fifrveral  ^ 
towns  and  villages,  and  is  divided  into  41 
chial  diftridts,  containing  in  all  about  55,000  i 
habitants.    It  fends  one  member  to  partiameit 
The  valued  rent  of  Dnmfries-ihire  is  15^,62^  I 
Scots,  and  the  real  rent  may  be  eitimated 
20,000 1.  Sterling. 

(2.)  Dumfries^  a  {>drifh  of  Scotland,  in  the 
bove  county,  comprehending,  befides  the  tois^ 
(N**  3.)  an  extenfive  valley,  6  miles  in  length, 
from  2  to'  3  in  breadth ;  watered  on  the-  W. 
S.  by  the  river  Nith,  and  fpreading  from  the  NIC 
towards  Solway  Fnth.  A  ridge  of  low  hills, ' 
ever,  runs  from  the  SE-  end  of  the  town  tow»4 
Caerlaveroqk,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river.  Thdl 
are  partly  cultivated  to  the  tops,  and  partly  phtti 
ed  with  clumps  Of  trees ;  which  render  the  wboM 
fcene  very  pi&urcfqiie.  The  foil  on  the  NE.  Ii< 
reddiih  earth  on  a  freestone  bottom ;  on  the  SV2 
aftfongclay.  The  air  is  moift  but  healthy,  h^ 
culture  is  much  improved,  as  well  as  the  breed  a( 
horfes,  within  thefe  45  years.  About  14 oo  aercf 
are  in  cultivation ;  of  whidi  above  one  half  arf 
under  oats ;  and  the  reft  fown  with  bariey,  'v^h^ 
peife,  turnips,  and  potatoes:  Great  quantities  or 
flax  are  alfo  railed,  which  employ  5  or  6  tint  mi&Si 
There  are  feveral  plantations  and  numeiousindn-i 
furcs  with  trees.  The  population,  in  igoi,  *»! 
72S8.  LocHER-Mo^s  lies  in  the  N£.  part  of  tbri 
parifli. 

(3.)  Dumfries,  the  capital  of  the  above  coto-i 
ty,  (N®  I.)  a  hand  fome  town,  fituated  on  a  rid^j 
or  riling  ground,  on  the  NE.  fide  of  the  riter  NiU^ 
about  9  miles  above  where  it  falls  into  Sohraf 
Frith.  lis  ancient  name,  it  is  faid  by  fbine  of  the 
Scotch  hiftorians,  was  Cotiac;  hot  on  what  aa* 
thority  we  cannot  tell.  Its  prefent  name  appcsn 
to  have  been  derivA  partly  from  its  iituation,  led 
partly  from  the  monaftei7  of  Grey  Friars,  that  far* 
inerly  (lood  hear  the  head  of  the  ftreet,  calked  the 
Friar  rennet  the  kitchen  of  which  is  all  that  iKyr 
remains;  being  only  a  conuption  oiDrmmJnan% 
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f  **  the  eminence  of  the  friary 
jy  till  within  thefe  50  or  60  years,  it  was  always 
pelt  Drumfrics^  and  not  Dum/rLsy  as  it  is  now 
or  the  fake  of  greater  ioftneilv  Bolides  the  ploa- 
^tnefs  of  its  lituation  on  the  fide  of  a  Ucauiiful 
rinding  river,  it  is  fiirrounded  on  all  fides  with 
tic^of  the  5ne/l  and  beft  cultivated  flieets  of  dale 
onntryy  that  is  anjr  where  to  be  inel  with  ;  and 
be  profpeA  from  it  is  terminated  at  the  diflance 
f  a  few  milesy  by  a  Continued  chain  of  iiills, 
orming  altogether  one  of  the  grandeft  natural 
mphitheatres  perhaps  in  Britaip.  There  was  an- 
iently  a  ftrong  caftie  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town 
belonging  to  the  Cummings,  lords  of  Ridenoch, 
f-whicb  there  are  now  no  remains.  4>"^^'^^'' 
aftle-was  afterwards  built  at  the  NVV.  end,  which 
raa  taken  down  about  70  years  ago.  On  th?  NE. 
ide  of  it,  at  fonae  little  diftance,  are  the  ruins  ot 
I  chapel  built  by  K.  Robert  Bruce,  and  endowed 
or  a  nunnber  of  priefls  to  fay  mafS)  for. the  repofc 
tf  the  ftiul  of  Sir  Chriftopber  Scaton  his  brother- 
o-law,  who  was  taken  prifoner  by  Edward  I,  at 
l«QCh-UiT«  and  hanged  at  thia  place.  It  is  now 
wly  employed  as  a.  burying  place  for  fuicides. 
E>urnfTie6  appeal  to  have  been  eredled  into  a  royal 
JKHiough  before  thf;  middle  of  tlie  |ith  century,. 
to  a  grave-ftone  »wa»  difcovcred  forae  time  ago 
bearing  the  date  of  j[079,  and  mentioning.the  per- 


i  s^^   )  n  u  M 

aod  accordinji-    England,  a  fmall  (ilFcr  tube,  like  a  piftol  baT^rf/ 
c:ilied  Xho  Jil'ver  frun^   with   his  royai   licence  lo 
flioot  for  it  every  year.    At  that  feftiral  they  alf 
appear  in  arms,  and  march  out  of  the  town  undeV 
their  refpedtive  colours,  to  fome  colivcnicnt  places 
where  they  Hicot  at  a  mark  ;  and  the  perfon  thaC 
hitAor  flioots  hearcft  to  it,  returns  to  town,  march* 
ing  at  the  convener's  right  hand,  with  the  fiTvei^ 
4ruJ>  tied  to  his  hat  with  ribbons ;  after  which  tlicv 
conclude  the   day  with  a  focial  entertainment* 
The  town  his  a  weekly  market  on  Wed.  with 
two  fairs,  in  Feb.  and  8ept.  at  which  vaft  num-^ 
bers  of  horfrs  and  black  cattle  arc  fold ;  artd  nof 
town  in  Scotland  is  better  provided  with  all  ibrr^ 
of  butui  cr-mcat.     It  has  only  two  mam;fa6fcureSf 
for  llockinps  ;wi.l  cottons.     Almoft  every  bfanciir 
however,  of  n^echunical  and  commercial  induftry 
is  praiftifud.   Leather  is  made  in  fevcial  tan  wotka  i 
and  coirfe  woollen  clothsj  linens,- hats,  SkC,  are 
manufadtured.     Its  foreign  trade  for  many  year» 
h  rs  only  confifled  in  timber,  iron,  and  other  aw 
tides  far  home  ooniumplion.     '^wo  or  three  vc4-  ■ 
fels  are  employed  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  wi::c 
trade,  bofidvs  8  or  10  coaltiiig  veile's.     The  ar.-> 
nnal  entries  and  clear;mcc5,  as  il.ited  in  the  cui-- 
tom-houfe  books,  at  an  avcrap,^  cif^  years,  elid- 
ing 5th  Jan.  i7J{9,  are,  167  crx{i!T:r;i-,  and  20  fo- 
reign veflers  (>nte)vd ;  cairyiiig  7572  tons,  and  495 


bn  buried  under  it  to  have  been  a^ mercha^nt  and    mon  r^^iyi  coaiUrb,  and  10  roici^n  .veird%  oi-.a;- 

hurgefs  of  the  town :  And  that  it  was  a  place  of       ' 

confequeDce  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 

14  evident  from  this  circumftancc,  that  Edward  H. 

tailed  the  eftates  of  Scotland  to  meet  there,  in 

1 10^.     In   the   above  mentioned  monaflery  too, 

R.  Robert  Bruce  killed  his  rival.  Gumming,  lord 

fif  Badenoch,  witK  the  affiftance  of  James  Lindfay 

»ad   Roger  Kirkpatrick,  oi»  the  5th  Feb.  1305. 

The  houfes  of  Dumfries  are  well  built  and  com-  ^  , 

modious;  the  principal '  ftfeet  extends,  full  three  Kirkaidhrigfit,  30  WNW.  of  CariiP.c,  and  7 
quarters  if  a  mile^  the  whole  length  of  the  town,  SSW,  of  Edinburgh.  Lon-'i**  25'  13"  W.  Lai 
In  a  dlreaion  pai-allel  to  the  Nith.    Towards  the    55°  8'  30"  N. 

middle  of  the  town  it  is  near  100  feet  wide.  Be-  (4.)  DumI^riks,  a  town  of  tJic  Unilcd  States^ 
fides  this,- there  are  eijfht  otl>er  ftreets,  with  by-  .the  Capital  of"  Pr.  Wilham  cocnty,  In  Virginia*  It 
lanes,  making  the  breadth  of  the  town  from  a    is  a  port  of  cn^y  and  poll  town,  and  has  an  epif-^ 


ed  ;  carry  ii)c  5944  \  tons,  and  396  rmii,  branches 
of  .1  ban'kH  arc  dtablilhed  at  Dumtrir:,  in  which' 
bufinefs  \i  trr.uladed  to  a  very  conr:d'jr::b!c  amount. 
There  is  alfo  a  printing  oJticc  in  the  town,  wjicrt- 
in  a  Weekly  News-pr.per  is  carried  on,  wriich,  b'c- 
fides  the  intelligence  it  contains,  is  found  extreme- 
ly convenient  for  adveilifmg  every  thing  of  a  local 
nature.  It  contains  about  6000  inhabitants.  Dun-' 
fries  lies.  8  miles  N.of  Sol  way  Fiilh,  ai  NE.  of 

" ^  '        '^^  $ 
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<|tiarter  to  a  thfard  of  a  mile ;  and  they  are  in  ge- 
neral well  paved.  It  has  two  very  elegant  church- 
«♦  an  epHcopal'  chapel  with  an  organ,  belides  3 
mteting-houfes ;  a  tolbpoth ;  a  coiJnciUchamber ; 
a  trades  hall ;  a  meal  market ;  a  ftrong  prifon  ;  a 
«orred^ion  houfe ;  a  large  hofpital ;  an  infirmary, 
with  apartments  for  infane  patients;  a  narrow 
Vidge  of  9  arches  over  the  river,  tiid  to  have  been 
built  by  one  of  the  three  daughters  and  co-heiref- 
1*8  of  Alan  lord  of  Galloway.  The  affixes  for  the 
county,,  and  for  the  ihireof  Galloway  and  fte^art- 
ry  of  Kirkcudbright,  are  held  in  the  town  twice 


copal  church  and  court  houfe.  Its  exporti  for 
1793-4,  amounted  to  85,635  dollars.  It  lies  on 
the  N.  fide  of  Quantico  creek,  10  miles  from  Col- 
cheftcr,  28  N.  by  E.  of  Frederiefnurg,  and  185 
S\V.  of  Philadelphia. 

(r.)  DUMMER,  a  townfhip  of  New  Hampfhire, 
in  Grafton  county,  fcated  on  the  Ujiper  Amo* 
noofuck, .  §W.  of  lake  Umbagog. 

(irf)  DuMMER  Fort,  a  fort  of  New  IlamppTire, 
feated  on  the  Connedicut,  in  the  town  of  Clicf- 
terfield. 

DUMMERSTON,  a  townfhip  of  Vermont,  in 


,a-ytar.    It  is  alfo  the  place  for  holding  the  fheriff    Windham  county,   N.of  Brattleborough,  con-» 
'  and  commilTary  courts,  the  cjtiarter  fefiions  of  the    taining  1501  inhnbitanls,  in  1797. 


peace,  and  the  courts  of  the  commiilioners  of 
fupply.  It  is  governed  by  a  provoft,  3  bailies,  a 
dwn  of  jTuitd,  treafhrer,  and  1%  merchant  coun- 
cillors, with  the  deacons  of  the  incorporations, 
of  which  there  are  7 ;  viz.  fqunre-men,  fmiths, 
weavers,  tailors,  Ihoemakers,  Ikinners,  and  butch- 
ers; chor?n  at  Michaelmas  annually.  The  trades 
got  from  King  James  VI,  in  one  ©f  bisjounieysto 
VouVU.  PartU, 


DUMONT,  Francis,  a  French  author,  com- 
piler of  a  general  collt\5Lion  of  treaties  of  com- 
merce, alliance,  and  peace,  between  the  powers- 
of  Europe.  This  collection,  with  Barncyiac's, 
containing  the  treaties  before  the  Chrii^ian  aTS, 
makes  16  vols  folio,  very  ufeful  for  hitioncal 
writers.  Dnmont  retired  to  Holland. in  1720. 
The  time  of  his  dtMth  is  uncertain. 

B  b  b  b  DUMOSiE, 
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DUMOSiE.    See  Botany,  Index. 
♦  DUMP.  «./   [from  dom^  ftiipid,  Dutch.] 
I.  Sorrow;  melancholy ;  fadnefs.— 

Sing  no  more  ditties,  (ing  no  mo 
Of  dumps  fo  dull  and  heavy  ; 

The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  fo, 
Sitice  Summer  firft  was  leafy.  Shak. 

FunerMs  with  ftately  pomp 
March  flowly  on,  in  folemn  dump, 
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Caithnefs,  he  carried  him  into  SatheHand,  anil 
confined  him  there  in  a  Norwegian  tower.  Out 
of  our  own  kingdom,  no  buihiingt  fimilar  to  tbde 
are  to  be  found,  except  in  Scandinavia.  On  the 
mountain  Swalbcrg  in  Norway  is  one;  the  Srn. 
BISHOP,  kt  Upfal  in  Sweden,  is  another;  tod 
Umseborg,  in  the  fame  kingdom  is  a  tM. 
Thefe  towers  Tary  in  their  Inner  ftrudhire;  hSi 
externally  are  univerfally  the  fame;  yetfomehiie 


Hudiiras 
a.  Abfence  of  mind ;  reverie.    Loirke  ufes  dumps   an  addition  of  ftrength  on  the  outfide.    Tte 


burgh  of  Culfwick  in  Shetland,  notwithftandhf 
it  is  built  on  the  top  of  a  htU,  is  furroonded  with 
a  dry  ditch  13  feet  broad ;  that  of  Snaburgh J 
Unft>  has  both  a  wet  and  a  dry  ditch ;  the  m 
cut,  with  great  labour,  through  the  lite  rod 
The  burgh  Of  Moura  is  furrounded  by  a  waM,  ol 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ftt)fies,  and  the  infide  is  d 
lindrical,  not  taper,  as  ufual.with  others.  Ti 
burgh  of  Hogsdter,  upon  an  ifle  in  a  loch  cf 
fame  name,  has  alfo  its  addition  of  b  wall ; «  jki 
culiarity  in  a  caufeway,  to  join  ittothetnainlail 
and  a  fingular  internal  ftniduw?.     Nambcn* 


(4.}  Dun,  in  geography,  a  lakeof  Ayrfe'itr. 

(5.)  Dun,  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in  AnguiJhij 
4  miles  long  and  equally  broad ;  lying  N.  of ' 
S.  Elk,  nearly  tnid  way  between  Brechin 
Montrofe.    The  foil  is  clayey,  and  producw 
cellent  wheat  and  barley.  The  popuIatioB  io  xM 
was  651. 

(6.)  Dun,  a  river  in  the  S.  of  York/hiie. 

(7.)  Dun  LB  Roy,  a  town  of  f ranee,  inlk 


fmgularly.— This  fhame  dumps  caufe  to  well-bred 
people,  when  it  carries  them  away  from  the  com- 
pany. Locke. 

*  DUMPISH,  adj.  [from  dump:]  Sad ;  melan- 
choly ;  forrowful. — ^The  life  which  I  live  at  this 
age  is  not  a  dead,  dumpiftiy  and  four  life;  but 
chearful,  lively,  and-plealant.  Herbert. 

♦  DUMPLING.  n.f.  [from  dtmpy  heavinefs.] 
A  fort  of  pudding. — 

Pudding  and  duMpHng  bum  to  pot.    Dryden. 

f  X.)  ♦  DUN.  adj.  [dun,  Saxon.)  A  colour  parta- 
king of  brown  and  black — We  are  not  to  exped 

a  ftrong  and  full  white,  fuch  as  is  that  of  paper ;  little  burghs,  with  fingle  cells,  ai-e  fcatteredabMl 
but  fome  duflcy  obfcure  one,  fuch  as  might  arife  thefe  iflands,  in  the'neighbourhood  of  thcgrta»l 
from  a  mixture  of  light  and  darknefs,  or  from  and  which  probably  were  built  bytbepoorerpw 
whitr.and  black,  that  is,  a  grey,  or  dun^  orrulTet  pie,  to  enjoy  their  protedHom.  A  muhitwle* 
brown.  Ncfwton.    2.  Dark ;  gloomy. —  places  in  thefe  iflands  hate  the  addition  of  fo«l 

Come,  thick  night !  to  their  names,  notwithftanding  there  is  not  11* 

And  pall  thee  in  x\\edunnefl  fmoke  of  hell.  Sbak.   tige  of  a  tower  near  them  ;  the  materials  hatiif 

(2.)  *  Dun.  «./.  Ifrom  the  verb.]    A  clamorous,   long  fince  been  carried  away,  aifd  applied  to  * 
importunare,  troublcfome  creditor.— It  grieves  my    rious  ufcs. 
heart  to  be  pulled  by  the  fleeve  by  fome  refcally 
dunf  Sir,  remember  my  bill.  Arbuthnot. 

(3.)  Dun,  or  Burgh,  the  name  of  an  ancient 
'  fpecies  of  buildings,  of  a  circular  form,  common 
in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  ifles,  the  Hebrides, 
and  northern  parts  of  Scotland.  See  Piate  CX. 
f^.  7.  The  latter  term  points  ont  the  ibunders, 
who  afthe  fame  time  bellowed  on  them  their  na- 
tal name  of  ^or^,  a  defence  or  caftle,  a  Sued  o- Go-       ^,., ,  _  

thic  word;  and  the  Highlanders  univerfally  apply  department  of  Cher,  containing  about  i^^^ 
to  thefe  places  the  Celtic  name  dun^  fignifying  a  zens:  It  is  feated  on  the  Auron,  14  ini^es  SSW» 
hilt  defended  by  a  tower,  which  plainly  points  of  Bourges,  and  \$  W.  of  Sxn^ois. 
out  their  ufe.  They  are  confined  to  thecountrfes  (8)  Dun,  a  town  of  France  in  the  departnrtt 
once  fubjeA  to  the  crown  of  Norway.  WithfeW  '  of  Meufe,  fctited  on'the  Meufe  15  mitc«  ^^*»^• 
exceptions,  they  ^re  built  within  fight  of  the  Tea,  *  of  Verdun,  and  6  S.  of  Stenay. 
and  one  or  more  within  fight  of  the  other;  fothat  (9.)  Dun  lf.  falletbau,  a  town  of  Fraacen 
on  a  fignal  by  fire,  flag,  or  trumpet,  they  could  give  the  depart,  of  Creuf<*,  la  milet  NW.  of  Goer* 
notice  of  approaching  danger,  and  yield  a  mutual  ^ 

'  fticcour.  In  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  iflands, 
*  they  are  moft  fre<jucntly  calk\3  (ivnrt  or  'wardhith^ 
which  fhows  that  they  were  garrifoned.  They 
had  their  wardmadher,  or  watchiran,  a  fort  of 
certinci,  who  ftood  on  the  top,  and  challenged 
all  who  came  in  fight.  The  gackman  was  an  of- 
ficer of  the  fame  kind,  who  not  only  was  on  the 
wa'ch  againft  furprize,  but  was  to  give  notice  if 
he  faw  any  fliips  in  diftrefs.  He  was  allowed  a 
large  horn  of  generous  liquor,  which  he  had  aU 
wnys  by  him,  to  keep  up  hi&  fpirits.  Along  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  fliores,  they  almcft  form  a 
chain  ;  and  by  thefe  means  not  only*  kept  the  na- 
tives in  fubje<?lion,  but  were  fitnated  commodi- 
onlly  for  covering  the  landing  of  their  country. 


*  To  Dun.  «;.  a.  [^danan^  Saxon,  to  clamo«y 
To  claim  a  dibt  with  vehemence  and  importiij 
ty  —Borrow  of  thy  back,  and  borrow  of  thy  M* 
ly :  they'll'  never  afk  thee  again.  I  ftiall  be  ^ 
nhg  thee  every  day.  Baeon. —  | 

When  thou  dun'fl  their  parents,  feldom  WJ%  \ 

Without  a  fuit' before  the  tribune,  pay.  i>7*  | 

DUNA.    Sv'e  Duina. 

DUNACOMBE,  a  village  in  Cornwall. 

DUNAGHY,  a  village  ot  Ireland  in  Tyrone. ;! 
miles  from  Dublin.   It  has  a  famous  mineral  waW. 

DUNALD-MILL  hole,  a  cave  at  the  fo< 
-of  a  mountain,  five  miles  fiom  Ltncafteri  w«> 
which  a  large  brook  runs,  after  it  has  ^^^^ 
mill  near  the  entrance.  It  continues  its  cowl? 
about  two  miles  under  ground,  and  then  appc^ 


n^.en,  who  were  perpetually  roving  on  piratical  at  Carnford,  a  village  in  theroad  toKenda  •  » 

expeditions.    Thtffe  towers  were  even  made  ufe  entrance  is  a  rugged  palTage  from  the  m\u 

of  as  ftate  prifons  ;  for  Ve  learn  from  Torfxus,  defccnda  about  ten  yards  perpendicular,  l^touf^ 

that  after  Succo  had  furprifcd  Paul,  count  of  chinks  in  the  rocks,  ^nd^lmnM  of  trees. 
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of  the.  vtuUt  are  fo  high,  that  they  refemble  the    bar  is  governed  by  a  provoft,  3 
EiQof  of  a  church ;  and  other  parts  are  fo  low,  that 


0De  mull  creep  on  hands  and  feet  to  pafa.  The 
prater  dropping  from  the  rocks  has  an  awful  and 
oleafing  found.  ' 

^UNAMASE,  a  lofty  and  rocky  hill  of  Ireland, 
'n  the  plain  of  Maryborough,  Queen's  county, 
lear  the  town.  It  afibrds  pafture  to  a  number  of 
beep,  and  Is  40  miles  from  Dublin.  Lon.  7.  so. 
ff,  Lat.  J3.  o.  N. 

^  PUNAMONA,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Mayo. 

DUNAMITND,  or  Diamintz,  a  town  of  Ri- 

i^   SeeDiAMiNT:(.    Lon.  41.  a;.  £.  of  Ferro. 

DUNAN  Aula,  p'.  e.  The  Mount  of  Olaus.] 

laocient  tumulus  m  Craignifh  parifli,'in  Argyll* 

ire,  where  the  aihes  of  01au9,  the  fon  of  a  kmg 

Denmark,  were  depo&ted  near  the  field  of  bjt- 

i,  in  which  be  was  killed  many  centuries  ago. 

en.  Campbell  has  converted  this  mount  intQ  a 

trying  place,  and  ere^ed  a  neat  monument  on 

^  top  of  it,  in  memory  of  his  only  fon.  The  tu- 

t  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  raifed  before  the 

ud^on  of  Chriitianity,  as  the  urn  containing 

aihes  of  Olaus,  was  difcovered  under  a  heap 

ftones  by  the  workmen ;  and  the  pradice  of 

ing  the  dead  was  difcontinued  after  the  con- 

of  the  ancient  Caledonians. 

BUNAN  POINT,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coait  of 

^  idand  of  Skye.  I.0Q.  3. 5.  W.  Edinburgh.  Lat. 

^7.  9.  N. 

(i.)  DUNBAR,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Had- 
Ibgtoniliire,  about  9  miles  long  from  £.  to  W. 
Isd  a  broad  at  a  medium ;  rifing  gradually  from 
lie  coaft,  and  affording  ^  fine  profpe^  every  way. 
|*he  foil  is  fo  rich^  that  it  is  lefteemed  the  mod  fer- 
9k  fpot  in  Ef  Lothian,  which  is  reckoned  the  rooft 
fertile  cotmty  in  Scotland.  It  is  well  cultivated, 
md  produced  great  crops,  chiefly  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  beans,  Oats,  clover,  rye-grafs,  turnips 
ifil  potatoes  are  alfo  raifed.  Of  this  rich  land, 
(be  encroachments  of  the  tide,  at  the  mouth  of 
'he  Tyne,  have  deilroyed  ,feveral  acres.  Above 
loo  tons  of  cordage  are  manufadured  at  two  rop- 
irtes  in  the  parifh ;  and  kelp  is  made  on  the  coafl. 
rhis  parifh  is  famous  for  the  encampment  of  Gen. 
LeOie  and  the  Scots  army,  before  tneir  defeat  by 
b^romweil. 

(a.)  Dunbar,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland,  in 
ihe  county  of  £afl  Lothian,  once  remarkable  for 
i  ftrong  caille,  the  key  of  Scotland  from  the  £. 
Nrhich  gave  fhelter  to  Edward  II.  of  England,  in 
lis  Bight  from  Bannockbum^  but  of  which  fcarce 
L  veftige  now  remains.  This  caftle  was  bravely 
lefended,  in  1336,  by  A^cnes,  cpuntefs  of  March, 
iAer  of  Randolph  E.  of  Murray.  In  the  abfence 
>f  her  huiband,  this  heroine,  by  her  uncommon 
courage,  forced  Lord  Montague  to  raife  the  fiege 
ind  leave  the  country.  Here  are  flill  preferved 
brae  of  the  Scottiih  pikes',  fix  ells  lopg,  and  for- 
ncd  for  both  offence  and  defence.  Under  the 
?ock,  on  which  the  caftle  (lands,  are  two  natural 
irches,  through  which  the  tide  flows.  Between 
iie  harbour  and  tbe.caftle,  is  a  ftratum  of  va&  ba- 
Caltic  columns  of  red  grit  ft  one.  Dunbar  is  re- 
cnarkable  for  the  defeat  of  John  Baliol's  army  by 
?arl  Warrenne,  in  ia96,  and  for  a  vi«5lory  giiined 
jiC^T  it  by  Cromwell  over  the  Scots  in  165Q*  Dun- 


bailies,  dean  c^f 
guild,  treafurer  and  15  councillors.  Itjoins'with 
Haddington,  North  Berwick,  Lauder  and  Jed- 
bargh,  in  fending  a  reprefentative  to  parliament. 
The  revenue  of  the  town  amounts  to  nearly  500I; 
per  annum.  Within  the  royalty  there  is  a  fuperb 
village,  called  Belbaverh  near  which  the  har- 
bour was  originally  built.  The  eaft  pier  of  the 
prefent  harbour  w^s  begun  during  the  protec^or- 
fhip  of  Cromwell,  who  granted  3000 1.  towards 
defraying  the  expenfe.  But  it  was  flill  very  im- 
perfedl,  and  could  only  receive  a  few  fmallvefTels; 
and  even  now,  though  a  great  deal  of  labour  and 
money  have  fince  been  expended  in  improving  it, 
the  accefs  is  difficult  and  the  bounds  fmall.  It  is 
defended  by  a  battery  of  12  guns,  of  9,  12,  and 
J  8  pounders.  Government  has  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  improve  the  harbour,  fo  as  to  make 
Danbar  the  ftation  of  a  fleet,  for  the  prote(5tion  of 
the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  as  nOtwithftanding  the 
fafety  of  Leith  roads,  an  eafterly  wind  prevents 
fhipping  from  getting  out  of  the  Frith.  If  this 
were  put  in  execution,  Dunbar  might  foon  vie 
with  ijxe  great  eft  towns  in  Scotland.  At  prefent, 
its  principal  trade  is  the  cxportatibn  of  corn, 
which  is  calculated  to  amoant  to  about  io,ooq 
quarters  annually.  It  ha^  alfo  a  tolerable  trade  in 
the  fifheries.  It  is  equirdiftant  from  Edinburgh 
and  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  being  a;  miles  from 
each.    Lon.  2.  34.  W.  Lat.  56.  o.  N. 

(3.)  Dunbar,  William,  a  celebrated  ScotiO^ 
poet,  born  at  Salton  in  Eaft  Lothian,  in  1465. 
He  wrote  feveral  good  poems  for  that  age ;  and 
he  has  been  frequently  ftiled  the  Scotifh'IIorace^ 
The  Golden  Terge^  and  The  Tbiftle  and  the  Kafe^  are 
the  moft  admired  pieces  of  his  produ(ftion.  He 
died  about  1530*  Sir  David  Dalrymple  publifhed 
an  edition  of  his  poems  with  notes. 

DUNBARRO  W,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  Angusr 
fhirc,  in  Dunnichen  parifh.  A  rock  on  its  N.  fide 
is  called  jirtbur'j  Seat. 

DUN-BARRY,  or  Barry  hill.  See  Barry, 
N^  I. 

(i.)  DUMBARTON,  [Gael.  Dun  Britton,]  a  pa- 
rifh of  Scotland,  in  Dunbartonlhire,  of  an  oval 
form,  about  3  miles  long  and  nearly  2  broad,  water«- 
ed  by  the  Leven  on  the  W.  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde 
on  the  S.  The  foil  is  fertile,  but  rather  fhallow : 
the  air  falubrious  though  fometimcs  foogy;  yet 
fevers,  confumptions  and  fmall  pox  carry  off  ma- 
ny. The  parifh,  befides  flax,  produces  wheat, 
oatS)  and  barley,  but  not  equal  to  one  tenth  of  its 
<:onfumption.  About  100  acres  are  under  wood 
^nd  aoo  in  common.  Great  quantities  of  falmon 
and  trouts  are  taken  in  the  rivers.  The  rev.  Mr 
Oliphant  mentions  a  fmgular  piece  of  Cbriftian 
charity  of  the  late  James  Smollet;  who,  in  i732t 
funk  a  fum,  that  produces  50  merks  a-year,  to  be 
diltributed,  immediately  after  the  facrament,  to 
fuch  of  the  poor  as  have  been  communicants. 
The  population,  including  the  town  (N^  a.)  was 
2541,  in  iSoi. 

(2.)  DuNBARTON,  the  chicf  town  of  Lenox 
or  Duabartonfhire  in  Scotland,  remarkable  for  its 
caftlc.  This  is  a  fteep  rock,  rifing  up  in  two 
points,  and  every  Vhere  inacceffible,  except  by  a 
very  narrow  pafTage  or  entry,  fortified  with  a 
ftrong  wall  or  rampart.    Within  this  wall  js  the 
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iriianl  hoiifir,  with  Kxlginfrs  for  tbf  offJr*>r8  ;  and 
from  hcii'cf  a  lone:  flight  of  ft  one  flops  afcendi  to 
the  r;  per  prut  of  tire  cattle,  whci'e  there  are  fcvc- 
ral  batleritb  niountcvl  with  cnrnon,  the  wnll  bHii'^ 
continued  afmoll  round  the  rock.  I.i  the  middie 
of  this  upptT  part  whei'c  the  rock  div!dt\s,  tl.'^re 
*\re^  com  mod  ions  barr.idvS  with  a  de(-p  well,  in 
which  th^rc  is  always  pl<*nty  of^wirior.  Here  lik^- 
vyife  arc  the  remains  of  a  gateway  and  prodi^i'>u« 
liigh  wall,  at  the  top  of  which  there  wh"^  a  wooden 
bridge  cf  communication  from  one  rock  to  an- 
*nther.  This  jrateway  was  fometimes  blocked  up 
during  the  inteftine  commotions  of  Scotland,  fo 
that  g.irrilbns  of  different  fadlojis  pofTefled  dilier- 
ent  parts  of  the  caflle,  and  each  had  a  gate  to- 
^vard3  the  water.  The  caUle  (lands  in  an  angle 
formed  at  tte  copflux  of  the  Clyde  and  Leven ; 
ib  thi:  it  is  wholly  furrounded  by  water,  except 
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DUNBOG,  a.  parifh  of  Scotland  in  Fift*!rf, 

3  mites' long  and  2  broad,  lying  between  two  hilh; 

and  fo  named  from  a  morafs,  or  ^9^,  at  t'^r  W. 

end  of  it,  one  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile  in 

breadth.     It  isTnoftly  arable,  and  thongh  wettifhr 

produces  good  barley.    The  population  in  iSci^ 

was  2^1. 

Dl/NROVNE,  a  Tillage  of  Ireland,  in  Meath. 

r^lhVCAN  J, )  kings  of  Scotland  in  the  nth 

Duncan  II,   5  century.    See  Scotla>jd,  Hii* 

TOR y'  o-F.    l>uncan  I.  was  murdered  by  the  uiur- 

per  Macbeth  in  1046. ' 

DUNCANNON,  a  town  and  fort  of  IriU^ 
iji  tl'.c  county  of  Wexford,  and  province  of  Lcisi 
fUr,  feated  on  the  river  Rofs,  6  miles  E.  of  V!^ 
terford.  The  fort  commands  the  river,  infomuA' 
that  no  Hiip  can  pafs  to  Water  ford  or  Rofs  uiii 
out  its  permifTion.     Here  are  barracks  for  3  caOf 

a  narrow  ifthmu8,'and  even  this  is  overflowed  at    panies  of  foot.    Lon.  6.  46.  W.  Lat.  51. 16.  N. 

fvcry  fpring  tide ;  nor  is  there  any  hill  or  eminence         DUNCAN'S  bay,  lies  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Jl 

within  a  Scots  inile  of  this  fortrefs.    It  commands    maica.    Lon.  77. 1.3-W,  Lat.  18.  31   '^ 

the  navij(ation  of  the  Clyde  ;  and,  being  deemed 

the  key  of  the  weflern  hli,'hlands,  is  kept  in  fome 

repair,   and  gairrilbned  with  mvalids,   under  the 

command  of  a  governor  and  foine  fabahern  offi- 
cers.  The  government  of  it  \i  worth  700!.  a- year. 

There   \3  a  confider.ible  manuficlory  of  crowMi 

j:lafsand  bottles  in  the  town;  which  employs  x?o 

hands,  and  pays  3,800!.  annually  to  govcfnmrnt. 

)t  has  a  good  harbour.    Tiie  ^'eflelj  employ  70 

Teamen  and  CJ^rry  about  loro  tons.     Dunb-irton 

was  erected  into  a  royal  boron j,h  by  K.  Alexander 

If,  in  xaii.     It  contains  about  100c  inhabitants, 

and  lies  15  miles  NW.  of  Olafgow,  58   W.  of 

lidinlJiirgh,  and  89  N.  of  Dumfries.    Lon.  4.  30. 

W.  J.at.  s6.  o.  N: 
^  (3.)  DuNBARTDv,   a  townfl)ip  of  the  pnited 

Slates,  in  Hi'.Iiborough  county,  New  Ilamplhire; 

ccntaining  917  inhabitants,  in  1790. 

(4  )  DuNBARTOK,  a  town  in  the  aborve  town- 

iliip ;  9  mibs  S.  of  Concord,  and  36  W.  of  Portf- 

jnouth. 


(j.)  DUN9ART0N,         7j,rLENOX 
NSHlkE,    prl.ENOX. 


DuNBARTONSHikE,    ^  ^^  ^^^^^'    ScC  LJLHOX. 

DUNliEATH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Caithnefp,  which  runs  into  the  German 
ccoan,  s?  miles  KE.  of  the  Ord  of  Caithnefs.- 

(i.)  DUNBLANE,  [Gael.  /.  r' the  hi!I  of  St 
P»Une,]  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  the  W.  of  Perth- 
Ihire,  a^nciently  a  billiopric ;  about  9  mile^  long 

and  6  broad.  'Thecnt[.cdr.>l,  now  moftly  in  ruins,  in  one  vol.  4to.  In  1726  he  had  married  thcooj 
was  216  feet  long,  76  broad,  and  50  in  height ;  the  fifterof  John  Hughes,  Elq.  whom  he  long  furvnfi 
ftecple  lig.  Tlie  climate  U  healthy,  and  the  foil  In  1734  his  tragedy  of  Lucius  Junius  Bruins  wH 
Narious;  but  the  giTatcr  part  heath  and  fwamp. 


maica.    Lon.  77.  i^.W.  Lat.  18.  31.  N- 

DUNCANSBAY  HEAD,  a  cape  of  ScotlMit 
the  NE.  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  in  tbecoofr 
ty  of  Caitliinefs.     Lon.  o.  19.  E.  Lat.  58,  ^3.  N. 

DUNCANSBOROUGIl,  a  townlliip  of  Vcr- 
mopt,  W.  of  [,ake  MemphremagOg. 

DUNCARDS.     See  Tunkers. 

*  DUNCE,  ff./.  [A  word  of  uncertain  ftymo* 
logy  ;  perhaps  from  </»m,  the  Dutch,  ftupid.;  4, 
dullard;  a  dolt;  a  thickfkull ;  a  ftupid  indaile' 
.mimal. — Was  Epiphanius  fo  great  a  iuKtelo'mi 
pine  a  thing,  indiilerent  in  itielf,  fliould  bedired- 
ly  oppofite  to  the  law  of  God  1  StWwgpfi'^l 
nevOr  knew  this  town  without  iiunces  ot  figure 
who  had  credit  ciiough  to  gi.e  rife  to  fome  LCf 
word.  S<ii-ift. 

DUNCHIDIOK,  a  village  in  Dcvonnnre. 

DTJNCHURCH,  a  village  in  Warwickfliirp. 

DUNCLENT,  near  Kidderminfler.  Worccficfc 

DUNCOMBE,  William,  younger fon  of  J(Aa 
Duncombe,  Efq.  of  Stocks  in  Herefordfliire,  who, 
in  1722,  publ.lhed  a  tranflation  of  Racine's  ^^f*^ 
i:a  ;  which  was  well  received  by  the  public,  acd 
has  gone  through  many  editions.  In  1714  ^^^, 
editor  of  the  works  of  Mr  Needier;  in  173J1  ^ 
the  poems  of  his  deceafed  brot!icr-in.law»  Mr 
Hughes,  Tvols.  lamoj  in  i737t  of  the  mifcfUa- 
nies  of  his  younger  brother  Mr  Jabez  Hughe*, «''  j 
the  benefit  of  bis  widow,  in  one  vol.  8vo;  aw"] 
1 74  4»  of  the  works  of  the  Rev,  Mr  Samud  Sift  j 


Oat5,  barley,  potatoes  and  flax  are  th(i  chief  pro- 
duce. Oak,  elm,'bccrh,  fir>  and  other  wood  a- 
bound.  The  population,  in  1801,  vras  2619. 
'i  he  excellent  Dr  Robert  Leightoh  wa:^  bifhop  of 
Dunblane,  while  cp'iC'>p:»cy'  was  t'llabliflied  in 
Scotland,  arid  bequeiit'ied  hio  library  to  the  fuc- 
reedinp  cLrr^y.' 

U.)  Ol•NVLA^•-,  a  tcwn  in  the  above  parifli 
(N*  i.y  ple.uantly  featui  on  the  pvVr  Allan,  30 
riles  N.  of  i'.dlnbnrgh.  The  battle  of  Dunblane 
:u  Shrriillnmif  was  fought  !.far  it,  in  1715,  when 
'  ri:e  D.  of  Argyll  defeated  the  rebels  under  the  E. 
«.f  Mair.  It  has  4  fairs;  in  March,  Maf,  Aug. 
;'..:  ^^ov,    Lon,  4.  a.  W.  Lat.  5^.11.  N.  - 


734  nis  tragedy 

atfled  at  Drury-lane  theatre.  Jt  was  publilwd  n 
1 72?,  and  again  in  1647.  The  works  of  Hor^^  , 
in  Englifli  verfe,  by  feveral  hands,  were  publiftw 
by  him  in  two  vols.  8vo,  with  notes,  &c.  in  175:» 
A  id  edition,  in  4  vols,  lanro,  with  manyinsJU" 
tions  wr.5  publiihed  in  1762.  In  176s  he  crt-i 
K:ted  andrepublifhcd  "Seven  ftrmous  by zrcfi- 
bilhop  Herring,  on  public  occafions,  with  a  fcio- 
graphiciil  preface."  He  died  Fci).  a6,  16^91 
aged  So.  ^  ,  ^  ji 

■    DUNCCRMACK,  a  town  in  Wexlbrd,  IrtouC' 
"    ( I.)  DUNCAN,  Adam,  lord  vifcount,  a  gajiaw 
Britidi  admiral,  born  at  Dundee,'in  Scotland,  w  | 
i73i,ofanancicntandrefpe<flaUlefamily.  Bewg 
younger  Rm,  be  vas  brought  «P  ^'i^^  ^  ^^^''J.  ' 

•        ■  Digitized- by  CjOOgle  ^ 
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tfce  fea,  and  after  the  ufua!  gradations,  was  ap-  iteps  to  pi*fvetft  fheir  returning  to  the  TexeU  with, 
pointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  on  the  icth  of  out  coming  to  an  engagement,  which  he  knew 
January,  17x5 ;  and  about  four  years  alter  he  be-  they  would  attempt,  on  finding  he  bad  put  to  lea. 
came  a  connnander.  It  is  faid  he  was  bred  up  On  the  nth  of  Odober,  about  nine  m  the  niorn- 
iinderthe  aufpices  of  the  late  lord  vifcount  Kep-  ing,  a  lignal  was  given  of  having  difcovered  the 
pel,  through  whom  he  was  appointed  captain  of  enemy ;  and,  after  a  purfuit  of  three  hours,  the 
the  Valiant  of  74  guns.  He  was  likewifc  on  the  Britifti  fleet  came  up  with  the  Dutch :  the  fjaioii 
court-martial  of  that  diftinguilbcd  veteran.    It    commenced  at  about  40  minutes  paft  11  o  clock, 

at  which  time  every  ftiip  of  the  Bntifh  had  broken 
the  enemy's  line,  and  cut  them  off  from  getting 
into  the  Texel,  the  land  being  then  diftant  about 
7  miles.  While  the  rear  was  attacked  by  the  lai- 
board  divilion  under  vice-admin.l  Onflow,  admi- 

-,  „»ww  V,*.  x..v,.t,w  ..^ ,,  .^ ,«»-    ral  Duncan  directed  all  his  attention  to  the  ene- 

.tly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  encounter  with    my's  van,  and  his  own  ihip,  the  Venerable,  was  m 

Spanilh  fquadron  under  don  Juan  de  Langara.    clofe  adion  for  nearly  two  hours  and  a  halt,  wben 

lOugh  only  a  running  fight,  the  Monarch  fuf-    he  obferved  all  the  maltd  ot  the  Dutch  adnurai  % 

------  -     -  jy,jp  (Vryheid)  go  by  the  board ;  Ihc  was,  how- 


court-martial  of  that  diftinguiihcd 
doci  not  appear  that  he  held  any  command  fub- 
fcquent  to  the  conclufioit  of  the  war,  in  1763,  till 
1778,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Monarch,  of 
74  guns,  one  of  the  (hips  employed  on  the  home 
iUtion.  About  the  end  of  December  he  wa«  or- 
4cred,  with  Sir  George  Rodney,  to  Gibraltar,  and 
breatf       "  "     " 


very  con  Gderably  in  her  rigging,  and  had  29 
tKn  killed  and  wounded.  Not  long  after  this 
captain  Duncan  quitted  the  Monarch,  and  in  1782 
was  appointed  to  the  Blenheim  of  90  guns.  He 
continued  in  this  Ihip  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  bein|:  conftantly  attached  to  the  channel 
licet,  then  comrunded  by  lord  vifcount  Howe, 
nd  confcqiiently  proceeded  with  his  lordfliip  to 
Gibraltar  in  September ;  though  in  the  flcirmiih 
which  took  place  with  the  combined  fleets  in  the 
month  of  0<5tober,  the  Blenjjeim  fuftained  but  a^ 
twjr  inconfiderable  lofs.  When  peace  was  fettled, 
the  Blenheim  was  put  out  of  commjflion,  but 
captain  Duncan  was  appointed  to  the  £dgar  of 
74  guns,  and  continued  in  that  command  the 
three  fucceeding  years.  On  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber 1787,  he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  blue ; 
of  the  white  on  the  2  2d  of  September  1790  ;  and 
»  1793,  he  became  vice-admiral ;  thus  rifing  pror 
jreffively  till  the  ift  of  June  I795,  when  he  ob. 
thned  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  blue.  Upon 
this  laft  advancement  he  hoifted  his  flag  on  board 
the  Venerable,  of  74  guns,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  fquadron  ftatiOned  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  particularly  deflined  to  adt  againft 
the  Dutch,  who  had  then  a  confiderable^naval 
force  lying  ready  for  fervice  in  the  Texel*   For 


ever,  defended  for  fome  time  after  iu  a  moft  gal- 
la!)t  manner;  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to  ftrike  to 
the  Venerable ;  admiral  de  Winter  himfelf  bcmg 
the  only  man.left  on  the  quarter  deck,  who  was 
not  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  Dutch  loft 
alfo  their  vice-admiral,  in  the  (hip  Jupiter,  and  fe- 
ven  other  Ihips  of  the  line ;  the  remainder  having 
efcaped  with  the  greateft  difficulty.  The  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  Britifli  admiral,  was  confidered 
one  of  the  moft  daring,  and  the  ifl'ue  of  the  con- 
teft  one  of  the  moft  important,  during  the  late 
war ;  and  indeed  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  defigned  to  aflift  the  French  ui 
their  intended  invafion  of  this  fcountry.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  very  brilliant  fuccefs,  the  gallant 
admiral  was,  on  the  ift  of  the  fame  month  created 
vifcount  Duncan  of  Camperdown,  and  baron  Duur 
can  of  Lundie,  in  the  ihire  of  Perth.  A  penfion, 
alfo,  of  aoool.  per  annum  was  granted  to  him, 
and  the  two  next  heirs  of  the  peerage.  Thefe 
honours,  conferred  on  the  illuftrious  admiral,  af- 
ter this  important  viaory,  were  highly  gratifying, 
and  juftly  .merited.  Services  fuch  as  thefe  de- 
mand  the  yrarmeft  appjaufe,  and  are  fully  entitled 
to  the  moft  ample  reward  that  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  grateful  nation  to  beftow.    Thp  abilities  and 


•bout  two  years  after,  admiral  Duncan's  appoint*    judgment  of  admiral  Duncan  were  hardly  more 


ffient  to  this  ftation,  the  occurrences  were  princi- 
pally conHned  to  occajional  captures;  but,  by  the 
Vigilance  of  the  Britiih  fleet,  thefe  were  fo  fre- 
quent, that  the  Dutch  trade  was  almoft  annihiUt- 
^l.  The  fleet  belonging  to  the  United  Provinces, 
though  coufifting  of  fifteen  (liips  of  the  line,  iix 
frigates,  and  five  [loops  of  war,  feidoin  fliewed 
any  indications  of  a  wifh  to  coipe  out  of  pott. 
In  June)  1797,  ^^^T  patiently  fuffered  themfelvea 
to  be  blocked  up  by  admirah  Duncan,  though  his 
force  was  then  inferior  to  theirs.  The  mutinous 
fpirit  which,  about  this  time,  had  broke  out  among 
tlie  Britifti  feamcn  in  different  quarters,  having 
Spread  itfelf  to  the  fquadron  under  admiral  Dun 


ditplayed  in  the  manner  in  which  this  adion  com- 
menced,  than  in  clofing  the  conteft  in  proper  time, 
and  extricating  his  fleet  and  prizes  fiom  the  diffi- 
cult (ituation  in  which  they  were  placed.  Lord 
Duucan  was  of  a  manly,  athletic  form,  fix  feet 
three  inchps  high.  Ifis  character  was  very  amiable, 
and  he  united  to  his  other  great  qualities,  that  of 
being  a  fincere  Chriftian.  He  died  in  1804.  Lord 
Duncan  was  married  to  MifsDundas,  daughter  ot 
Robert  Dundas,  £fq.  lord  prefident  of  the  court 
of  fcffion  in  Scotland,  June  6,  i777»  by  whom  he 
had  ieveral  children.  His  ftrft  fon,  Mr  Henry 
Duncan,  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  a^d  Decejjf- 
bcr,   1787;  and  his  fecond  fon,  Robert,  born  m 


can,  occafioned  a  fiackening.  of  the  blockade  of.    1785,  fucceeded  to  the  eflate  and  honours.    Arms 


the  Texel.  At  this  trying  moment,  however,  the 
admiral  Gondu<^ted  himfelf  with  great  prudence 
*nd  firmnefs,  and  his  fpeech  to  the  crew  of  his 
i'^ip,  the  Venerable,  was  remarkabjy  aftViling. 
1  hough  the  enemy,  perhaps  acquainted  with  his 
fituation,  prepared  for  fea,  and  in  his  abfence, 
early  in  0<ftober,  flipped  out,  he  foon  gained  in- 
felligencs  of  their  piotions,  aad  took  thu-  ncccllary 


ot  lord  vifcount  Duncan  :  in  the  centre  of  the  pa- 
ternal coat,  (being  gules,  two  cinque  foils  in  chief, 
and  a  bugle  horn  in  bale,  ft  ringed  ay^ure,)  pen- 
dant by  a  ribbon  argrnt  and  azure,  from  a  naval 
crown  or,  a.  gold  medal  thereon,  two  figures  the 
emblems  of  Victory  and  Britannia;  Viftury  alight- 
injj  on  the  prow  of  an  antique  veflfel,  crowning 
Britannia  with  a  wreath  of  Uurcls.  and  below,  the 
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Creft ;  a  firft  rate  (hip  of  faltic  rock  ajo  yards  long,  and  from  60  to  ;afeet. 
high.  It  is  aim  oft  perpendicular  in  its  front,  and 
confifis  of  a  light  bluilh  granite^  of  a  very  clofe 
and  fine  texture.  The  mafles  are  in  an  iiregubr 
columnar  ftate,  and  feparated  by  fuirows ;  but 
many  well  defined  regular  prifms  are  obfetvabie. 
(i.)  DUNDEE,  a  royal  borough  of  ScotUnd, 
ii  Angus-ihtre,  ft- ated  on  the  N.  fide  o(  the  Tay,  \ 
about  1%  miles  from  its  mouth,  40  N.  of  £din>  I 
burgh,  and  43  E.  of  Perth.  Its  fituation  for  con-  i 
merce  is  very  advantageous.  Trading  vefleU  of  j 
the  largeft  burden  can  get  into  the  harbour;  and 
on  the  quay  there  are  three  very  convenicLt  aad 
bandfome  warehoufes  built  in  1756;  as  >ella 
good  room  for  fhip-building,  which  is  carried « 
to  a  large  extent.  The  houfes  are  built  of  ftoaf 
generally  3  or  4  ft  ones  high.  The  market-plaef! 
or  high  ftreet  in  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  ^07 
fpacious  oblong  fquare,  360  feet  long,  and  i» 
feet  broad ;  from  whence  branch  out  the  4  pno* 
cipal  ftreets,  which  with  a  number  of  kficrooei 
are  all  paved  in  Uie  beft  manner.  On  the  S.  fide 
of  the  market-place  ftands  the  town-bouCe;  ane*. 
legant  ftrudture,  with  a  very  handfome  front,  pi-' 
azzas  below,  and  a  neat  fpire  over  it  140  feethi^lk 
This  building  was  finiihed  in  17349  ^^  cocuisi 
the  guild-hall,  the  court-room,  a  very  neat  na* 
fon  lodge,  the  bank,  vaulted  repofitories  for  the 
records,  and  the  common  prifon,  which  is  in  tin 
upper  ftory,  and  does  honour  to  the  tafle  aiu!bii> 
maaity  of  the  magiftrates,  under  whofe  aufpioi 
it  was  conftru<5ted,  being  well  aired  conimodiosi 
rooms,  at  the  fame  time  very  ftrong  and  ftoin. 
Each  room  is  ao  feet  by  la,  and  7^  ^^  ***8^»  *'^ 
arched  above  and  below.  The  meal-markrtMl 
(hambles,  which  were  formerly  a  nuifaoce  on  tin 
high  ftreet,  were  removed,  and  in  their  place  wit 
erefted  by  the  9  incorporated  trades,  on  the  £• 
end  of  the  above  large  fquare,  a  grand  buildififc 
with  a  large  and  elegant  cupola :  in  the  pom ' 
flat  of  which  is  a  very  neat  coffee-room,  and  fc» 
veral  merchant  fliops ;  and  in  the  upper  ftoAj 
public  rooms  for  each  trade,  and  a  coomon  tall 
pccafionally  ufed  as  a  theatre.  This  hall  i*  5« 
feet  long,  30  feet  broad,  and  %$  feet  high;b*' 
ving  its  front  to  the  fquare  decorated  with  Io«c 
columns.  St  Andrefu/s  Cburcbf  alfo  built  by  tw 
incorporations,  ftands  on  a  riling  ground  a  Httie 
N.  from  the  Cowgate  ftreet;  and  has  an  clegaj 
fpire  130  feet  high,  tfvith  a  peal  of  bells  niucb» 
mired.  There  is  a  neat  entry  to  the  church  bj* 
broad  gravel  walk,  with  graft  plots  on  every  fid'j 
and  the  whole  policies  around  it  are  laid  out  wj» 
excellent  tafte,  and  in  a  fuperb  ftile.  Duwlee  has 
41fo  4  other  churches,  and  fiv«  mipiflers  on  tbe^ 
ftabliihroent.  The  old  church,  in  which  wereo- 
riginaJly  4  places  of  woHbip,  had  been  a  ^7 
magnificent  building,  with  a  iarge  fquare  CoUuc 
tower  or  ftceple,  186  feet  high,  on  the  W.  ^» 
the  church.  It  was  in  the  fiprm  pf  a  crofs,  erec- 
ted by  David  earl  of  Huntington,  brother  to  vVil- 
liam  I.  of  Scotland,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  This  be  did  on  his  return  from  U* 
3d  crufade  (in  which  with  500  of  biscounUyn«J» 
he  had  accompanied  Ricliard  L  of  EogUnd)  iU^- 
1 189,  in  gratitude  for  hi«  deliverance  from  ^^ 
imminent  danger?,  and  particularly  from  »^ 
wreck,  by  which  he  h^d  nearly  perilbed  when 
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war  with  mafts  broken,  rigging  tore,  and  in'dif- 
order,  floating  on  the  fea,  all  proper ;  and  over 
the  motto  **  Difce  ^tf/i/'— Supporters;  On  the 
dextre  fide  an  Angel,  mantle  purpure,  on  the  head 
a  celeftial  crown ;  tlie  right  hand  fupporting  an 
anchor  proper ;  in  the  left  a  palm  branch  Or.  On 
thefmifter  a  lailor,  habited  and  armed  proper,  his 
left  hand  fupporting  a  ftafT  thereon  hoifted  a  flag 
azure;  the  Dutch  colours  wreathed  about  the 
middle  of  the  ftaff.— Motto  :  **  SecunJuj  dubufqtu 

(3.)  Duncan,  Danid,  an  eminent  phyfician, 
born  at  Montauban  in  Languedoc,  in  1649.  ^^ 
defcended  from  a  Scotifh  family,  of  whom  Mark, 
who  died  in  1640,  was  profeflbr  of  philofophy  at 
Saumur,  in  France,  and  afterwards  principal  of 
the  college.  Daniel  received  his  education  at 
Montpelier,  where  he  took  his  degree.  He  refided 
at  Paris  till  the  death  of  Colbert,  who  was  his 
patron,  after  which  he  removed  to  his  paternal 
cftate  at  Montauban;  but  during  the  perfecution  of 
the  proteftants,  in  160Q,  he  went  to  Geneva.  He 
afterwards  became  Aicceffively  phyfician  to  the 
prince  of  Hefle  Calfel  and  the  king  of  Pruffia.  He 
died  in  London  in  1735.  He  wrote  an  Explanation 
of  the  Animal  Fun^ions ;  Natural  Chemiftry ;  Sa- 
lutary Advice  againft  the  Abufe  of  Hot  Liquoi'S, 
particularly  Coffee,  Chocolate,  and  Tea, 

(3.)  Duncan,  William,  a  learned  Scottifh  wri- 
ter, bom  at  Aberdeen,  in  1 717.  He  received  His 
education  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  be- 
came profelFor  of  philofophy  in  the  Marifchal  col- 
lege tlKTe.  He  died  in  1660.  He  was  the  author 
of  an  excellent  treatife  on  logic,  beGdes  which  he 
trail fldtecj  feveral  of  the  Orations  of  Cicero,  and 
Ca?far*8  Commentaries. 

(i.)  DUNDAFF,  or  DuNDAFF  hills,  hills  in 
Scuthmd  in  Stirlingfliire,  15  miles  from  Drymen. 

(a.>  DuNDAFF  LINN,  (Gael.  i.e.  the  Black  caftle 
lfap,j  a  beautiful  and  romantic  fall  of  the  Clyde, 
in  Lanarkshire,  near  Newr  Lanark.  It  is  ueaijy 
4  feet  high,  yet  trouts  have  been  obfervcd  to  leap 
i:p  to  the  top  of  it.  This  fall  is  below  the  Cor- 
RA  LIN,  and  above  that  of  Stonkbyres. 

DUNDALK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Luuth,  abput  40  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  a 
large,  ancient,  and  thriving  town,  with  a  wide 
ftreet,  near  a  mile  long,  and  a  very  fine  market- 
houfv,  near  the  entrance  from  Dublm.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  a  royal  city,  and  'the 
laft  on  record,  where  a  monarch  of  all  Ireland  was 
actually  .crowned  and  refided.  It  was  formerly 
very  ftrong,  and  had  many  towers  and  fmall  caf- 
ties  in  it.  It  is  \wy  advantageoufly  fituated  for  a 
moft  extenfive  inland  trade,  and  the  port  is  very 
fafe  for  Hiipping:.  The  bay  has  good  moorings  at 
all  times,  in  from  4  to  upwards  of  8  fathoms  wa- 
ter, with  very  good  land  marks,  either  for  bring- 
ing up  to,  or  making  the- harbour  ;  and  in  crofs- 
ing  the  bar  at  high  water  or  ordinary  neap  tides, 
there  is  trom  15  to  18  feet  water.  The  only  cam- 
bric manuf.i45ture  in  Ireland  is  carried  on  in  this 
town.  It  lies  30  miles  NNVV.  of  Drogheda,  and 
40  of  Dublin.    Lon.  6.  17.  W.    Lat.  54.  ix.  N. 

DUNDAS,  [Gael.  i.  e.  a  hill  of  deer,]  a  hill  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Linlithgow,  and  parifti 
of  Dalmeny.     On  thc's.  lidf  of  it,  there  is  a  ba- 
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At  the  Ikme  time  he  changed    the  fpoils  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  By  ihitfy 

and  other  invaGons,  the  whole  ancient  records  of 
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name  from  jfle^um  to  JM  Dortuntf  whence  its 
tTtnt  name  is  thought  by  m.iny  to  be  derived : 
iile  otherl  maintain  that  its  name  was  Dtmtay^ 
the  Hill  of  Tay.  The  word  AUe  in  the  Oac- 
tongue  flgnifies  beaui'M^  and  harmonizes  very 
U  with' the  fcripture  fenfe  of  the  Hill  of  God. 
le  word  Dunlaj  has  the  very  fame  fignification, 
•Hill  of  God;  and  both  agree  with  the  delight- 
fituation  of  Dundee,  and  unite  in  giving  it  the 
ne  of  Bonny  Dundee.  The  hill  rifes  on  the  N. 
the  town  to  a  great  height,  and  is  called  The 
w  of  Dundee;  la<w  being  a  Saxon  word  for  a 
md  hill:  On  its  top  there  are  evidently  the  re- 
&ns  of  ^  camp,  faid  to  have  been  Hrft  ereded 
^  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  laft  repaired  by 
sneral  Monk.  Where  the  meal-market  ftood  is 
m  creded  an  elegant  Epifcopal  meeting-houfe, 
th  handfome  fhops  below.  Dundee  had  an 
I  caftle  which  was  demolifhed  by  the  celebrated 
ots  governor,  Sir  William  Wallace,  who  was  e- 
cated  in  thl^  town.  The  caftie  had  proved  ve- 
nfeful  to  Edward  I.  when  he  put  a  garrifon  in- 
h  to  awe  the  inhabitants;  but  Wallace  getting 
ifleiHon,  ordered  it  to  be  deftroyed,  left  it  fhould 
ain  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh.  This 
latment  fo  exai^erated  Edward,  that,  taking 
?  town  by  Itorm,  he  ifet  fire  to  the  churches ; 
il  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  having  taken 
iduary  there  with  their  moft  valuable  effeds, 
sre  all  burnt  along  with  them.  At  that  time  he 
it)t  a1(b  a  great  part  of  the  town.  The  defola- 
m  he  brought  on  the  church  continued  till  the 
ar  r787,  when  a  noble  edifice  began  to  be  built 
» the  fite  of  the  one  that  was  burnt  down,  in 
bich  the  ancient  Gothic  of  the  outfide  is  excel- 
Btly  united  with  internal  modem  architedure, 
^ing  one  of  the  largeft  and  neateft  churches  in 
C  kingdom,  and  again  completing  the  fuperb 
perftrii(ftiire,  as  eroded  at  the  firft  by  the  earl  of 
fintingV)n.  Witliin  thefe  few  years,  a  new  ftreet, 
Wed  ^a/i'i  StreeU  has  been  made  from  the  SW. 
«TJer  of  the  Trades  Hall  to  the  fliore.  It  is  cut 
Ifough  the  folid  rock  on  which  thecaftlefoTtnert 
flood,  and  fevcral  houfes  and  fhopS  are  already 
rilt  and  polTeffed  on  ea«:h  fide.  "  A  large  and 
flgant  infitmary  has  alfo  been  lately  ere<5led,  and 
tiow  extenfwely  occupied.  Befides  the  public 
"Smmar-fchool,  and  the  Englifli  fchools,  there  is 
>  academy,  or  rather  college,  for  mathematics,  the 
rcnch  and  Italian  languages,  and  the  polite  arts, 
Jth  proper  protelfors  in  the  different  branches, 
^  a  large  aparatus  for  natural  and  experimental 
^ilofophy.  This  town  fuffered  greatly  laft  centu- 
'  during  the  civil  war,  being  fometimes  under  the 
sramand  of  one  party,  and  at  others  of  another. 
'  J  645  theMarquisrof  Mofitrofe  took  it'by  ftorm; 
|din  1651,  under  the  command  of  its  provofl 
wj.  Gen.  Lumfden,  it  vigorouDy  oppofed  Gen. 
lonk,  who  carried  it  by  ftorm,  Sep.  ift.  who  put 
I  in  arms  to  thefword.  And  fo  great  were  the 
ches  of  Dundee,  all  the  neighbouring:  gentlemen 
jj^^ng  retired  to  it  with  their  beft  eireds,  as  a 
t^u*^^  fafety,  that  every  private  foidier  in 
lonk  s  army  had  near  60I.  Steriing  to  his  fliare 
^he  plunder ;  there  being  above  60  merchant 
^3  m  the  harbour  at  that  time,  and  the  like 
amber  of  vcffels  failed  for  England  loaded  with 


the  town  vixre  deftroyed,  except  a  deed  of  queen  • 
Mary,  figned  by  herfelf,  conferring  the  prefent 
burying  ground  called  the  i/o^;  and  fome  char- 
ters of  the  Charleses  confirming  the  ancient 
rights  and  previleges,  as  difponed  by  the  Alexan- 
ders  and  other  kin^  of  Scotland.  On  the  5th  Jan. 
1 791,  there  were  116  veftTels  belonging  to  this  port, 
navigated  by  66S  men,  and  meafuring  %s$ti\  tons. 
Of  thefe  33  were  employed  in  the  foreign,  78 
in  the  Coafting  trade,  and  4  in  the  whale  fifliet-y« 
There  are  3  public  warehoufes  on  the  ihore,  and  a- 
bove  »o  large  private  warehoufes  (belonging  to  the 
merchants.  The  magift rates  have  been  at  great  es- 
'  penfe  in  enlarging  and  fitting  up  the  harbour,  ft» 
as  to  render  it  of  eafyaccefs,  US^^  andcommodi- 
ous ;  and  have  made  the  paffage  over  the  Tty, 
where  there  is  a  great  refort,  fo  convenient,  that 
travellers  with  their  horfes  can  get  over  at  any 
time  of  tide ;  a  fuflScient  number  of  good  boats 
properly  manned  being  always  ready.  The  river 
Tay  before  Dundee  is  about  tbne  miles  broad ; 
and  being  (heltered  by  high  lands  ob  botb  fide^ 
is  a  fafe  road  for  (hips  oif  the'greateft  bnrdcn. 
The  piers  are  exteniive,  broad,  and  well  atUptzd 
for  the  purpofes  of  loading  and  difcharging  vef. 
fels  ;  and  the  faaiteur  is  equal  to  any  in  Scotland* 
Several  new  ftreets  have  alfo  been  nude,  the  old 
ones  have  been  widened,  and  a  large  convenient 
one  at  a  confiderable  expenfe  carried  down  from 
the  market  place  to  join  a  fine  walk,  ihaded  very 
neatly  with  trees,  that  leads  to  the  fhore.  This 
new  ftreet  makes  the  accefs  eafy  and  commodi- 
ous, which  was  formerly  much  confined  and  fteep.. 
Till  i745»  the  town  had  only  draw-wells^  bul 
fince  that  period,  it  is  moft  amply  fupplied  from 
a  large  fountain  of  excellent  water,  conveyed 
into  the  t6wn  in  leaden  pipes,  and  difcharged 
by  good  wells  at  proper  diftances.  Thtfe,  with 
a  fine  well  in  the  town's  meadows,  and  a  ft  ream 
of  water  that  runs  through  the  ward  and  tl)«.  mea- 
dows (two  large  beautiful  greena  on  the  N.  of  the 
town),  make  it  as  well  watered  as  any  town  in 
ScotlaTid ;  and  thefe  greens,  juft  at  band,  ferve 
all  the  inhabitants  moft  commodtoufly  forwaihiog^ 
and  bleaching.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Dundee  has  been  doubled  fince  17609  and  has 
increased  to  about  32,500  fouls.  Befides  theeftab* 
liflied  churches,  there  are  three  Epifcopal  meet- 
ing-houfcs,  two  of  Seceders,  one  of  Methodifts, 
two  of  Independents,  one  of  Bereans,  and  two 
of  Baptifts.  One  of  the  Independent  Societies  is 
of  the  Glaffite  denomination »  Mr  John  Glas  re* 
fided  here,  and  his  principles,  though  fpread  far 
and  wide,  have  always  had  the  greatrft  following 
in  Dundee. — The  trade  in  the  town  has  increafed 
greatly.  Its  ftaple  is  undoubtedly  the  Imen  ma- 
nufadure:  for  which  in  fumraer  1788,  they  inft 
ported  from  the  Baltic  31  cargoes  of  flax, 'hemp, 
•"YC.  near  ;ooo  tons,  beiide  feveral  quantities  from 
London,  Lcith,  and  otlier  plices:  and  on  an 
average  the  brown  linen  ftamped  for  the  two  pre- 
ceding feafons  at  the  ftamp  office  here  amounted 
to  about  for  millions  of  yarUs,  in  value  about 
115,0001,  Sterling.  And  according  to  the  rev. 
!Dr  Small's  ftatement  in  his  Statiftical  Account  of 
Dundee,  the  total  number  of  yanU^of  ajl  kinds  of 
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linens,  amount  in  dtte  ft:;ifon,  upon  an  averajre,  to       (a.)  Dumbee, 

4,o'>6;990  yards;  worth  L.  118,887.     The  flax  is    ftiirc,  conaprehendingt  befides  the  towR,  (S»i 

wrought  up  into  coarfe  linens,  chiefly  Ofnaburgs, 
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ihectitTgs,  foldiers  Ourtin^s,  &c.  which  are  fold  part- 
ly bleached  ( fever.d  fine  larjfe  bleachfields  bein^ 
well  employed  in  the  neighbourhood)  and  partly 
brovvri.  Thefe  linens  ;<re  fent  principally  to'Loii- 
•don,  Glafgow,  and  Liverpool,  and  from  thence 
exported.  Seven  or  eight  vcflpl«  are  conflant'y 
employed  in  the  trade  between  Dundee  and  Lon- 
don.  The  making  fail-cloth  ha6  been  long  edab. 
1iihed»  and  i8<:arried  on  to  a  good  extent.  Two 
rope-works  have  fnccceded  well,  and  buckram- 
work  has  been  eftablilhed  for  feveral  years.  The 
Dundee  colourtfil  threads  have  been  longrjuftlyef- 
teemed,  and  give  bread  to  no  lefs  than  1710  people ; 
in'^eed  it  was  here  that  coloured  threads  firft  made 
A  figure  among  the  articles  of  trade  in  Scotland. 
The  quantity  annually  made  is  computed  at 
269,568  lb.  and  valued  at  L.  .1.^,696.  Sterling. 
Tke  fugar  houfe,  a  large  undertaking,  and  tan- 
works,  are  of  eftabliOied  reputation.  The  va- 
lue of  leather  annually  tanned  is  computed  at 
j4,ftool.;  and  that  of  boots  and  ihoes  at  L.  4.^8?. 
There  has  been  lately  creided  a  large  glafs-work 
at  a  great  expenfe,  and  a  plumbery  and  foundery 
are  alfo  now  carrietl  on  to  advantage.  The  glafs- 
work  employs  x8o  perfoos,  and  in  2791  yielded 
a  duty  of  L.  :^o46.  Dr  Small  eftim^tes  the  total 
revenue  arifing  to  government  from  Dundee  at 
not  M9  than  L.  56,845  -  '4  :  3i.  The  trade  of 
T')undee  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  its  Banks ; 
Two  bankinjjcompanies  arcTeftablifhed  in  Dundee ; 
nnd  two  diitmt  companies,  one  in  Edinburgh  and 
one  in  Paifley,  have  opened  bank  offices.  The  pa- 
per money,  in  conftant  circulation  from  all  the  4, 
13  eflimated  at  i6o,oool.  The  cotton  manufadto* 
ry  has  been  introduced  ;  a  number  of  jennies  be- 
ing employed  in  fpinniu?,  and  feveral  looms  in 
weaving  it.  About  400  men  women  and  children 
jire  employed  in  it.  They  are  faid  to  fpin  annu- 
ally i35>ooo  lb.  of  yam,  worth  L.  «o»35«.  A 
1.1  rge  machine  for  fpinning  fhorts  into  candle* 
wicks,  the  fiHt  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  is  alfo 
begun  here.  The  falmon  fiihing  in  the  Tay  is  of 
much  importance ;  and  the  town  is  well  fuppHed 
with  fiih  of  various  kinds,  though  much  raifed  in 
price  of  late  years,  on  account  of  the  quantities 
fent  to  Ix)nclon.  Their  other  markets  are  alfo 
well  fupplied.  Infurances  againft  fire  are  made  by  a 
company,  whofe  property  is  faid  to  amount  to  half 
a  million,  and  by  whom,  though  but  recently  form- 
ed into  a  company,  infurances  had  been  made  ^be- 
fore 177.^  to  the  value  of  above  8oo,oool.  An  ex- 
cellent nurfery  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town  has  been 
much  encoiirag«ed ;  and  its  neighbourhood  Is  now 
a  lomed  with  many  neat  and  elegant  villas,  fliowing 
the  wealth  and  taite  of  the  inhabitants.  Dundee 
•'as  the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  IIe*flor  Boc- 
thius.  It  joins  with  Perth,  Forfar,  St  Andrew's, 
and  Cupar,  in  fending  a  reprefentative  to  the  Bri- 
ti(h  parfiamcnt.  Dundee  lies  14  miles  NW.  af 
St  Andrew's.  For  farther  particulars  refpeding 
this  town  and  its  envttDns  we  muft  reter  the 
reader  to  the  rev.  Dr  Small's  very  comolete  and 
accurate  Account  of  Dundee,  publifhed  by  itfelf 
as  well  as  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Stat.  Ace.  Lon.  3^ 
z  55"  W.Lat.56''a7'ay'. 


an  extent  of  country  about  6  miles  in  bii^ft 
W.  to  £.  but  of  various  breadth ;  beic^cR^ 
broad  in  the  middle  where  the  town 
at  the  VV.  end  nearly  two,  and  towards^ 
between  three  and  four.  The  climate  is  I 
The  foil,  in  general,  is  naturally  poor,  bat| 
it  confifls  of  a  rich  black  earth:  and  tbevli' 
its  vicinity  to  the  town,  is  rendered  very  1 
and  being  highly  cultivated,  produces  < 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats: 
toes,  turnips  fown  grafs,  &c.  Whin-fto 
flone,  free-ftone  of  a  very  durable  kind,  , 
phyry,  are  obtained  from  various  qu 
population- in  1804,  ^^^  26,084- 
•  I5.]  DusDEE,  LAW  OF,  the  name  of  i 
eft  and  mofl  remarkable  hill  in  the  parxlh,| 
which  has  the  ruins  of  a  fortification 
furrounded  by  a  ditch.  The  inclofuie| 
fquare  form.  Part  of  tlie  fort  has  beeai 
by  fire,  whe  .ce  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
ciently  ufed  as  an  alarm  tower,  wbe 
were  kindled  to  alarm  thccouQtry»  Id  i 
den  dan?;er  by  invafion. 

DUN  DEL,  a  town  near  Trinjr,  Hcrtfoi 

DUNDSLCHACK  Loch,  a  lake  of  i 
in  Invcmcrs-lhire,  about  6  miles  long  and'ft^ 
which  abounds  with  trouts,  t>ikes,  cfaad^l 
ther  iifli.  'I'his  lake  never  freezes  in 
very  often  does  fo  in  fpring,  in  a  finglc  hi, 
the  weather  is  calm. 

DURDKKBERG,  [^<-.  Thunder  HH]! 
of  Now  York,  in  the  W.  fide  of  Handf«  ^ 
oppofite  Peek's  Hill,  remarkable  for  itsi 

DlJNlDKRROW,  a  village  in  Cork, 

( I.)  DUNDQNALD,  a  parifti  of  ; 
Ayrfhire,   extending   S   miles   from 
hour  along  the  coall,  and  terminating  < 
at  the  place  where  the  Rumbling  Bum  ; 
Bum  meet  and  fall  into  the  fea ;  a  place  1 
gerou**  to  travellers,   by   its    qiiickfand^ 
place  lies  about  4  miles  from  Ayr,  and  tej 
upon  all  the  reft  of  the  coaft   between  T 
Ayr  being  firm,  the  unwary  traveller  hatl, 
himfelf  in  no  danger,  till  he  falls  into  tfcCJ 
finds,  where  fome  people  have  been 
ried  alive.  Thofe  who  pafs  this  way  oug 
fore,  to  keep  as  clofe  as  poftible  to  the  1 
mark,  and  not  to  attempt  paffmg  at  hi^  f 
The  foil  exhibits  as  great  variety,  as  thai  i 
part  in  the  kingdom.  ,  A  great  part  of  T 
high  and  low  ground,  however,    is 
many  of  the  Claven  hills  are  arable,  and  I 
ornamented  with  oak,  elm,  birch,  aiders 
trees.    By  the  exertions  of  Mr  Fairlie  of  I 
griculture  is  much  improved.    The  ] 
1801  was  1340. 

(a.)  DuNDONALD,  a  village  in  the  above | 
where  a  cotton  work  is  eredled,  which 
50  perfons.    Several  tons  of  kelp  are  nude| 
3d  or  4th  year.  Salmon  taken  in  the  1 
rivers  f.'11   at  4d.  per  pound. 

(3.)   DuNOONALO  Castle,   an 
caille.  lea  ted  on  an  eminence  near  the  i 
lage  where  Robert  II,. the  firft-i 
houfe  of  Stewart,  refided  much  ^nd  at  1 
in  X390.    The  ground  on  which  thiiattei 
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i)    U   N  (    5^9    )      ,       IS    ij   ^        ^  ,  , 

«rit)i  Bv^  roodi  adjoining,  m  all  the  property  in    ed  hj  the  ingenious  artizan*  without  the  fealt  n* 

-.1    .1. 'iL  ._v^^u i_^i —  ^^  ^t ,    fiftance  from  the  needle :  The  only  beceifary  part 

he  could  not  accomplifh  was 'a  putton  for  thjsi 
neck.?    Sir  J»  Sinclair* t  Stat*  Ace.  XIII.  431- 

(i.)  DviiFBRMLiNB,  8  royal  borough  oi  Scot* 
land»  in  Fifeftiiiie,  15  miles  KW.  of  Edinburgh. 


the  above  pari/h  which  now  belong  to  the  earl 
ofDiindoDald. 

(1—3.)  DUNDRUM,  the  name  of  5  Irifh  villa- 
{CI ;  viz,  I.  three  miles  from  Dnblln :  a.  in  Down 
oouoty;  and  3.  in  Tipperary 


(4)  DuNoauM  BAY  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Down.    Her^  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  ^bbey  ancf 


palace  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  th  which  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  king  James  VI^ 
and  mother  of  the  prince/s  Sophia»  Irom  whoiqf 
the  prefent  foyal  family  are  defccnded,  jKras  bqrn^ 
In  the  inn  of  this  town  ^s  the  mafriage  bed  oj 
James  VI.  and  his  qiJeen ;  it  is  itjU  entire»and  is  npiF 
in  the  pofleffiou  of  the  £.  pf  Elgin.  This  place  '}$ 
not«d  for  a  manufadtury  of  figUTeU  UfienjClotb  qiU 
led  diaper.  (See  N^  i.)  It  is  governed  by  a  pro* 
voft,  %  bailies,  dean  of  guilds  and  1%  couni^Uorsy 
among  whom  are  the  Y  deacons  of  incorporations. 
The  houfes  of  Dunfermlide  are  we)l.puilt»  an^ 
the  (ize  of  the  town  is  rapidly  increafing,  by  the 
feuihg  of  the  efiate  of  Pittencrieff,  which  forms  i 
large  fttburbf  conneded  by  the  new  bridge,  and 
road  over  the  glen  on  the  W.  opposite  to  the  prin- 
cipal ftreet.  **  This  bridge  is  Of  a  peculiar  ftruc^ 
•ture.  An  arch  297  feet  long,  1%  brokd,  and  15 
feet  5  inches  bigh»  was  thrown  ovei-  the  bum  ini 
the  bottom  of  the  glen ;  and  the  remaining  hollow 
filled  up  by  a  mound  of  earthy  6S  feet  6  inchef 
thick  at  the  centre,  having  a  gradual  Hope  on  both 
fides  to  the  eittremit^  of  the  (tone  afch  below; 
On  the  top  is  the  road,  eiiclofed  on  ^th  fides  by 
boufes  forming  a  very  neat  ftreet.  On  the  fiopef/ 
of  the  mound[  and  at  the  back  oi  t6e  houfes,  are 
very  convenient  hanging  gardens.  The  whole  wa^ 
finiihed  by  Mr  Chalmers  of  j'ittencrieft' at  his  own^ 
erpenfe,  the  town  only  allowing  a  fmall  piece  of 
ground  necefiary  for  carrying  on  the  undertaking/' 
Stat.  Ace.  yo\.  XHI.  p.  434.  The  church  of  Dun-; 
fermline  was  the  burial  place  of  feveral  of  ouf 
Scottiih  monarchs ;  particularly  of  Malcolm  III; 
with  his  queen  St  Margaret ;  Edgar ;  Alexander  I.' 
v^ith  his  queen  Sibilla ;  David  I.  and  his  two/ 
queens;  Malcolm  IV.  Alei.mder  III.  with  his^' 
queen  Margaret ;  a»d  Robert  I.  with  his  queen' 
Ifobel ;  befides  many  other  princes  and  nobles. 
The  town,  being  feated  on  a  kill,  cdfnmands  ^ 
mod  beautiful,  and  extenfive  profpedt  of  a  part  . 
of  14  different  counlies;  including  the  hills  or 
Soutra,  TIntock,  Ben-Lomond,  Benledi,  Lam« 
mermocM',  Campfie,  Logie,  Pehtland ;  with  Hopef* 
toh  houfe,  Biick-N'efs  Caftle,  •BorroilownDefsy 
Culfofs,  the  meanderingaiof  the  Forth  from  Stirling 


DQNDllf ,  a  village  SW.  of  Briftol 

DdNBBURG,  a  town  of  Livonia,  on  the  Dwi- 
iia,  90  miles  S£.  of  Riga.  Loo.  a;.  0.  £.  Lat. 
56.  J.  N. 

DUNEGAL,  a  fertile  iflapd  of  Ireland^  on 
Baltimore  bay,  on  the  coaft  of  Cork. 

DUNELONG,  a  vUlag:e  in  Tyrone  Ireland. 

DUNES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  departn^ent 
of  Lot  and  Gafonne,  9  miles  S£.  of  Agen. 

DUNPANABY,  in  Donegal,  Uia.-r. 
I  (i.)  DUNFERMLINE,  l(^ael.  from  Dun,  a 
I  tSl, /ar,  crooked,  oxfoirm  noife,  and  /in,  a  wa- 
I  \tx*r^.  d.  the  hill  of  the  crooked  or  noify  wa- 
ter,] a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  Fife-ihire,  fo  named 
iftom  the  fituation  of  the  town,  being  quite  agree. 
iUe  to  the  aboi^e  etymology,  as  well  as  that  of  a 
I  peninfulated  hill  in  a.  glen,  da  ^hich  Malcolm  III. 
!  kilt  a  tower,  a  part  of  which  ii  flill  to  be  feen. 
Thisparifh  is  about  S  miles  long  from  S.  to  N. 
iml  5  brdiad*  The  climate  js  healthy,  a^d  in  the 
5.  part  of  it,  extremely  mild.  The  foil  alfo  dif- 
frn  in  thcS.  and  N.  parts ;  the  former  being  very 
fertile,  and  the  latter  chiefly  barren  beath  and 
nols,  though  foine  fpois  are  well  cultivated.  By 
the  ctertions  of  the  earl  jof  Elgin^  the  late  Mt 
Chalmers  of  PittenCriefif,  and  Sh>  John  Halket,  a- 
gricuiture  is  much  improved  v^ithin  thefe  60  years, 
^d  a  great  deal  of  wafte  land  drained,  levelkrd 
tod  inclofed.  And  even  on  the  moft  barfen  and 
tioiinproveable  p^rts  not  worth  6d  per  acf e,  many 
liniulr^d  thoufand  trees  are  planted  and  thriving 
fo  well,  that  within  other  40  years  they  nia^  draw 
iool.  Ster.  per  acre.  The  crops  of  the  arable 
{round  are  wheat>  barley,  oats,  peafe,  beans, 
^tatoes,  jtumips,  grafs,  and  flax.    Whea^  is  ex- 

Ked :  Flour,  oats,  /oat-meal  and  barley  are  im- 
ed  The  total  annual  produce,  ftated  by  the 
je».  MelTrs  Maclean  and  Fernie,  in  their  report  to 
w  J.  Sinclan-  is  L.  106,993  :  6  :  8.  Ster.  befidea 
that  of  the  mines,  in  coals,  lime-ftone,  iron-ftone, 
ftc.  which  they  eftimate  at  L*  36,500.  The  live 
ftock,  viz.  Z064  horfes,  2400  black  cattle,  3000 
flteep,  and  aoo  fwine,  they  value  at  L.  %MSo. 
Befides  the  town  (N^  2.)  there  are  S  villages  in  the 
ianfli,  and  two  of  thcih,  viz.  Charle^own  and 
limekilns  have  excellent  harbours  j  and  the  total    ca'ftle  to  Leith,  and  the  ntetropolis  #ith  its  caftlef 


^pulation,  in  iSoi,  was  9980.  About  85,000 
foncs  of  limieftonc  af-e  quarried;  and  about  aooyooo 
bolls  of  limelhe:ls,  ana  35,'coo  chalJefs  of  limcf 
^  fold  annually :  90,006  tons  of  coals  are  alfo 
taifed,  of  which  60,000  are  exported.  The  col- 
li^ies  employ  .lojo  men,  women  and  children  j 
^fides  aoo  horfes.  In  179a,  no  fewer  then  1400 
looms  were  employed'  in  the  diaper  trade ;  and 
the  value  of  the  goods  annually  xfianiifadlured  was 
About  L.  45,oool.  MeflVs  Maclean  and  Fernie  men- 
tion a  lingular  piece  of  ingenuity  in  the  art  of 
Weaving  prctierved  in  the  cheft  of  the  incorpora- 
tion. «•  It  is  a  man's  ffiirt  wrought  in  the  loom 
about  loo  years  ago,  by  a  weaver  of  the  name  of 
Inglfs.  The  ftiirt  is  without  f«am,  and  was  finrfti- 

Vol.  Vn.  Part  II. 


and  fpircS,  which  are  diftjn^ly  vifibte  in  clear  wea-' 
ther.  nunfcrmline  has  3  annual  fairs  and  a  mar,' 
kct  on  Friday,  Lon.  3.  2^  W.  L«t.  ^5.  ii.  JI.  . 
DUNFHAOLAIN,  [Gael././.  Ffllan's  hili.j 
a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  retthfhire,  at  the  W.-ena 
of  Stratheme,  famous  for  a  fprhig  called ^//ii'AuiV 
tfeilf  noted  in  the  days  of  fuperftition,  for  corf 
ring  various  dtfcafes,  removing  .bafren^eft.  Sea, 
*^  Ibis  fpring,  tradition  fays,  Kared  its  head  on  (W 
top  of  JDun-Fhan*.  jj,  fcf  a  long  tiJmexloin|(  m\ic$' 
good  ^  but  in  difguft"  (fajrs  therer.  Mr  Baatter) 
"  probably  at  the  reformation  I  it  removed  fud<f 
denly  to  the  foot  of  a  rock,  a  quarter  of  a  mil« 
to  the  S.  where  it  ftill  remains,  bumbhd  indeec^ 
but  not  forfaken"—foT  he  addl,  ••No  fcwcrihaa 
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70  perfons  vifued  it  in  May  and  Augiift  1791." 
For  the  fuperftitioiis  ceremonies  pradifed  by  the 
patientSr  before  an(t  after  drinking  and  bathing  irt 
tbis  water,  fee,5/a^  Ace.  Vol.  XI.  p.  iSx. 

DUNFIELD.  a  village  N.  of  Derby. 

(i.)  mJNFORDj.a  town  8  miles  N.  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

(a.)  DunVord,  Lower,  >  Two    villages    SE. 

(3.)  DuNFORD,  Upper,  >  of  Boroughbridge, 
Yorkfliire. 

(i.)*  DUNG.  n,f,  [^dine^,  Saxon.]  The  ex- 
crement of  animals  ufed  to  fatt^  groilrid. — For 
dtmgi  ali;^Xcrements  are  the  refufe  and  putrefac- 
tions of  nourifliment.  Bacon, — !  jadge  the  likelicft 
way  to  be  the  perforation  of  the  body  of  the  tree 
In  feTeral  places,  one  above  the  other ;  and*the  ^\U 
ling  of  the  holes  with  dung^  mingled  with  the  me- 
dicine; and  the  watering  of  thole  lumps  of  dun^, 
with  fquirts  of  an  infufion  of  the  medicine  iu  dung- 
ed Walter,  once  in  3  or  4  days.  Bacon,-^ 

For  when  from  herlas  the  pare  part  mult  be 
won, 

From  grofs  by  (lilling,  this  is  better  dohe 

By  delpisM  dung  than  by  the  fire  of  fun.  Donne. 

*  To  Dung.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun  ]  To  ma- 
nure with  dung.— It  was  received  of  old,  that 
dunging  of  grounds,  when  the  weft  wind  blowelh, 
and  in  the  decreafe  of  the  moon,  doth  greatly 
help.  Bticdn.— 

There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found. 
That  carry *d  compoll  forth  to  dufig  the  ground. 

^        .  Dryden^ 

(i.)  DUNGALA,  DoNGALA,  or  Don k am, 
a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Nubia,  feated  oh  both 
fides  of  the  Nilej  but  chiefly  on  the  W. 

(i.)  buNGALA,  or  Dong  ALA,   the  capital  of 


the  above  kingdom.     See  Do^Cala.    It  contains 
^0,000  houfes,  built  of  wood. 

DUNGANNON,  a  town  of  Ireland,  the  ca^ 
pital  of  Tyrone,  in  Ulfter.  It  is  feated  on  a  hill, 
and  is  a  place  of  fome  ftrength.  It  lies  11  miles 
NNW.  of  Armagh,  and  7  a  froni  Dublin.  Lon. 
6.  39-*W.  I^t.  54.  38.  N.      - 

DUNGARVAN,   or  ^  a  town  of  Ireland,   irt 

(i.)IJU]^GARVON,  J  th^  county  of  Water- 
ford.  It  Hands  on  the  bay  (N**  2.) ;  has  a  com- 
modious harbour  for  fhips ;  is  walled  and  has  a 
caftle.  It  is  one  of  the  greateft  towns  in  Ireland 
for  fiih,  with  which,  as  well  as  potatoes,  it  fup- 
plies  Dublin.  It  lies  too  miles  from  that  city, 
and'a*  SW.  of  Waterford.  ,Lon.  7.  39.  W.  Lat. 
5Z.  6.  N.  • 

(i.)  Dun  CARTON  bay,  on  the  coall  of  Wa- 
terford. 

Dung-Bird.    SeeU!*UPi. 

DUNGENESS,  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  Kent, 
8  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Romney.  Lon.  i.  4,  £.  Lat. 
50.  51.  N.  : 

DuNGENEss  Point,  a  cape  in  the  eattem  en- 
trance  6f  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  Lon.  68.  a8.  Wi 
Lat.  51.  28 'N. 

•  *  dONGEON.  »./.  [from  donjon^  the  tower 
in  which  prifone'rs  wgre  kept,  whence  all  prifons 
eminently  ttrong  wer^  in  time  called  dungeons.'} 
A  c'ofe  prifon :  generally  fpoke  of  a  prifofl  dark 
or  fubrcrraneous. — 

We  know  not  that  the  king  of  hcav'n  hath 
doom'd' 
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This  p^ace  our  dungeon  ;.  not  our  fafe  reli««it 
Beyond  hi*  potent  arm.     -  Mtlick* 

Now  from  the  North 
pf  Norumbeque,  an  J  the  Sainoed  fliore, 
Burlting  their  brazen  dungeon,  artnM  with  ice, 
And  fnow,  and  hail,  couie  Aormy  gull,  and  flaw. 

Milton, 
— By  imagination,  a  mm  in  r  dungeon  is  capable 
of  entertaining  himfclf  with  fcenes  and  landikap«, 
more -beautiful  than  dny  that  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  conipafs  of  njiture.  Addijpn, 

*,Du  NO  FORK. .//./.  [iifwf^  and /or*.]  A  forii 
td  tofs  out  dung  from  ftables. — Dungfirh  vxi 
paddlvs  are  common  every  where.  Mortimer, 

(i.)  *  DtXNGHIL.  adj.  Sprung  fr^mthedung. 

Hilj  mean;' low;  bafe ;  vile;  woLthtefs.—         , 

His  dun^b'd  thoughts^  which  do  themielfcf 

^Kurc  * 

To  dirty  drofs,  no  higher  dare  afpire.   f^ttn^i 

{2.)  *  Dunghil.  «./.  [^dung  and  bill,']    At 

heap  or  accumulation  of  dung. — I,  his  brothefi 

gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth ;  fortbewhidi 

his  animals  on  his  dunghiis  are  as  tnuch  bound  td 

him  as  I.  5^^*. — Two  cocks  fought  a  duel  fortK 

maftery  of  the  dilnghd,  V EJ range,— The  'dunf^lA 

having  raifeda  huge  mufhroorii  of  fhort  duntioc, 

is  now  fpreid  to  enrich  other  tnen's  bnd.  5»(/t. 

%.  Any  mean  or  vile  abode. — 

Perhaps  a  thoufahd  other  worlds  that  lie 
Remote  fiom  Us,  and  latent* in  the  Iky, 
Are  lightened  by  his  beams,  and  kindly  nurft, 
Of  which  our  earthy  dunghil  is  the  wortt.^  J)//A ; 

3.  Any  fituation  of  meannefs. — 
The  poor  he  raifeth  ffom  the  duft. 

Even  from  the  dunghil  lifts  the  juft.        Saniju 

4.  A  term  of  reproach  for  any  meanly  born.— 


Out,  dunghil!  dar'ft  thou  brave  a  nobleman? 

Sbakefieart. 

DUNGIVIN,  a  village  in  Derry,  Ireland. 

BUNGLED Y,  a  river  in  Pembrokefhire. 

DONGLO,  a  town  in  Donegal,  Ireland. 

Dung  meers,  in  huibandry,  places  wM 
foils  and  dungs  are  mixed  and  digefted  togetlier. 
Thefc  confift  of  pits,  prepared  at  the  bottom  vitk 
ftone  and  clay,  that  they  may  hold  water,  or  the  ^ 
moifture  of  tht  dung.  •  They  ought  to  be  fofitfl- 
ated,  that  the  finks  and  drips  of  the  houftftfil 
barns  may  run  into  them.  Into  thcfe  are  cat 
refufe,'  fodder,  litter,  dung,  weeds,  &c.  whert 
they  lie  and  rot  together,  till  the  farmer  have  oc* 
cafion  for  them. 
.    DUNGUM,  a  river  in  Mohtgomcrylhire. 

Dung  worms,  a  fpecies  erf  fly-wonns,  of  i 
(hort  and  fomeWbat  .flat  body,  round  in  gnat 
plenty  among  cowxiung  irt  Sept.  and  Odobcr. 

♦  DUNGY,  adj,  [from  dung.\  Full  of  duogj 
mean;  vile;  bafe;  low;  odious;  worthlcis.- 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  boncfty ; 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  face  to  fweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungj  earth.  Sini' 

*  Dungy ARD..  «./  (^dtitig  and  jard.^  T^f 
place  of  the  dunghil. — Any  manner  of  vegetable* 
call  into  the  d'jft^yard-  Mortimer. 

( I.)  DUNHAM,  a  village  in  Nottinghatoihrrff 
on  the  Trent,  near  Normanton. 

(2.)  Dunham,  Great,  >  Two  villages,  NI. 

(v)  Dunham,  Little,  J  of  Swaffham,  Nor* 
folk. 
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(4.)  Ddnham  oh  the  hill,  in  ChefhJre,  W 
of  Delamere  Foreft. 

DUNHEAD,  in  Wiitfhir©,  pear  Shaflon/ 

DUNilOLM,  two  villrges:  i-  between  Lin- 
coin  and  Market-Raiiin :  z.  in  NottiDgbamihire» 
6  miles  from  Tuxford, 

•  DtJNINGTON,  two  villages :  i.  in  BerkfTi.  on  H"'*. 
tbe Lamboum:  3  inNorthumbe'rland,£.ofE!an.i.    king 
.  (i.}DUNIPAjjE,aparilhof ScotIand,in  Stirliiv- 
fbtre»  united  wit    that  of  Larbeit.   See  Larbe'rt. 

(».)DirNipACS,  HILLS  0F9  twQ  artificial  mounts 
in  the  above  pariih^  fituated  near  the  church,  and 
ftfd  by  our  biitorians  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
Each  of  them  covers  about  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  whole  ftrudture  of  thefe  mounts  is  of  earth  ; 
but  they  are  not  both  of  ttic  fame  form  and  di- 
meufions.  The  more  eafterly  one  is  pt-rftdiy 
miKKl«  refembling  an  oven,  and  upwanls  of  50 
net  in  height :  And  that  this  is  an  artificial  work 
does  not  admit  of  the  leaft  doubt ;  but  there  is 
iwt  the  fame  certainty  of  the  other,  though  it  has 
heeA  generally  fuppofed  to  be  fo  too.  It  bears  nq 
lefemblance  to  the  eaftem  one  either  tn  fhape  or 
fee.  At  the  foundation  it  is  nearly  of  a  triangu- 
br  form ;  but  the  fuperftru<5ture  is  qnite  irregular ; 
nor  does  the  height  thereof  bear  any  proportion 
p>  the  extent  of  its  bafc.  Thefe  mounts  are  now 
pbnted  with  firs,  which ,  with  the  parifh  church 
pf  Dunipace  ftanding  in  the  middle  between  them, 
lod  the  river  ruimin^  hard  by,  give  this  valley  a 
itry  romantic  appearance.  The  common  account 
pven  of  then\  is,  that  they  werp  erefted'  as  mo- 
loments  'of  a  peace  concluded  m  that  place  be- 
^een  the  Romans  and  the  Caledonians,  and  that 
liieir  name  partakes  of  the  language  of  both  peo- 
|>ie;  Dun  fignifying  a  hill  in  the  old  language  of 
ihis  iflandy  and  Pax^  peace,  in  the  language  of 
lome.  The  compound  word,  Dtmipaccy  figni- 
ies  **  the  hills  of  peace."  And  we  find  in  hifto- 
7»  that  no  lefs  than  three  treaties  of  peace  were, 
it  dfffimeiit  periods*  entered  into  between  the  Ro- 
naos  and  Caledonians;  the  firft,  by  Severus,  a- 
out  A.  D.  210;  the  fecond,  foon  after,  .by  his 
Ml  Caracalla  \  and  the  third,  by  Carafius^  a- 
OQt  A.  D.  iSo ;  but  of  which  of  thofe  treaties 
hinipace  is  a  monument,  we'cdnoot  pretend  w 
etermine.  If  tKe  concurring  ;teftimony  of  hillo- 
ians  and  antiquarians  did  not  agree  in  giving  this 
riginal  to  thefe  mounts,  we  would  be  tempted 
>  conjecture,  that  the^u«  fepulchral  monuments, 
juman  bones  and  urqs  have  been  difcovered  in 
irthen  fabrlt:^  of  this  ki^d  in  many  parts  of  this^ 
land,  and  the  little  mounts  or  barrows,  which ' 
"e  fcattered  in  great  numbers  about  Stonheoge 
I  Salilbury  plain,  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
sen  the  fepulchres  of  the  ancient  Britons.  See 
ARROWS,  N**  aa. 

DUNK,  an  ifland  on  the  NB.  coaft  of  New 
oUand.  Lon.  145*  30.  £.  Lat.  17.  20.  S; 
DUNKANALLY,  a  town  in  Donegal,  Ireland. 
(i.)DUNKARDS.  SeeTONKSRs. 
(1.)  Di/nkarg's  bottom,  a  tradt  of  fine  lands 
the  United  States,  on  the  £.  fide  of  Cheat  river 
Virginia,  %%  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  49 
^SVf.  from  fort  Cumberland. 

(3.)  DuHKARD's  TOWH.      SeeEPHRATAH. 

(i.)  DUNKELD,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Pertb- 
'\re^  ieated  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river  Tay,  in  a 


fituation  truly  romantic,  among  very  high  and' 
ahnoft  inacceflible  cr.ijrirs  partly  naked  and  part- 
ly  wooded.  It  is  the  chief  market  town  of  the 
Highlands,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  Vith 
buildmgs  by  the  dukes  of  Athol.  It  is  of  great 
antiquity.  It  wa-j  the  capital  of  ancient  Caledo- 
About  the  dawn  of  Chriftianity,  a  Pi<5til}* 
made  H  the  feat  of  religion,  by  ere<5ting  a 
monaftery  of  Culdees  there ;  which  K.  David  f. 
in  1 1 30,  converted  into  a  cathedral,  and  ranked 
as  the  firft  in  Scotland.  The  entire  fliell  of  the 
cathedml  ftill  remains,  the  E.  end  fcrving  for  a 
parifh  church,  on  the  N.  fide  of  which  is  the  buri- 
al place  of  the  dukes  of  Athol.  The  archite(fture 
is  fimple  and  elegr.nt ;  the  pillars  are  round.  The 
monument  of  one  of,  its  bilhops  remams  in  the  S. 
aifle  of  the  nave ;  with  that  of  Alexander  Stuart, 
earl  of  Buchan,  ^hird  fon  of  Robert  II.  called  for 
his  cruelty,  7 he  Wolf  of  Badtnocby  who  died  in 
13^4!  The  tower  at  the  W.  end,  with  a  fingular 
crack  down  one  of  its  fides,  adds  to  the  pidtur- 
efque  appearance  which  the  whole  makes,  among 
the  venerable  pines  at  the  end  of  the  duke's  gar- 
den. His  grace*R  feat  is  a  neat  modem  building, 
with  plcafant  walks  and  policies,  and  a  finecafcade 
on  the  water  of  firan,  which  in  its  way  from  the 
weftcrn  hills  forms  an  aftonifhing  fall  of  150  feet, 
called  tire  Rumbling  Brigy  from  a  parrow  bridge 
made  by  the  fall  of  two  rocks  acrofs  the  ftream. 
The  pencil  of  Rola  never  formed  a  more  tremen- 
dous fcene.  The  ftream  has  a  fecond  fall,  which, 
without  feeing  the  other,  would  be  deerned  capi- 
tal. Dunkeld  has  4  fairs,  Jan.  21.  Feb.  3.  March 
8,  and  id  Tuefday  in  Nov.  Befidcs  the  tanning 
of  leather,  the  linen  manufaAure  has  been  carried 
on  to  conlklerable  extent,  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  the  manufacture  of  c<nton  goods  is  now  alfo 
introduced.  The  ihhabitants  were  formerly  fo* 
circumfcribed  by  the  beautiful  policies  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol  on  three  fid^^fc,  aud  the  .Tay  (wticl* 
is  her<:  in  its  greateft  fplendor)  on  the  otner,  that 
they  could  extend  their  m^nufadtories  no  farther. 
Over  this  laCfc  feemingly  infurmountable  obftacle, 
howevef,  their  fpirited  efforts,  fupjiorted  by  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  have  now  (Feb.  i8o8>)  triumpli- 
t!v;  A  .Wdge  has  been  thrown  over  the  river, 
which,  it  is  ejtpedled,  will  be  fully  completed  by 
the  autuipn  of  the  prefent  year,  opening  an  eafy 
comhiunication  with  the  delightful  plain  on  the 
oppofite  bank,  which  is  well  adapted  for  building. 
Dunkeld  contains  1060  inhabitants;  and  i$  15  milt9 
NW,  from  Perth.  Lon.  3. 36.  W.  Lat.  56.  35.  N. 
(z-XDuNKELD,  an  extenfive  parifh  of  Scotland, 
in  Perthfhire,  comprehending  the  above  town, 
and  DowALLY,  by  which  name  the  parifh  is  fome- 
tiraes  fpoken  of,  and  which  is  indeed  generally 
given  to  the  country  part  of  it.  It  extends  in  lengtl> 
about  6  miles  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tay ;  the 
breadth  is  i>ncertain,  as  the  iVde  which  fs  mofl  re« 
mote  from  the  river,  confifts  of  fuch  high,  banxm, 
and  uninhabited  hills,  that  the  exadl  limit  has  never 
been  minutely  afcertained.  •  The  rocky  hills  of 
Craigy  Barns  and  King's  Seat  are  fituated  on  the 
lower  boundary  of  Do\vally :  they  are  compofed 
offchiftus,  intermixed  with  pyrites,  and  contain 
fome  fcattered  grains  of  pure  native  copper.  The 
latter  rifcs  with  a  very  fudden  afcent  from  the 
brink  of  the  river,  and  the  road  fo  AtbQln  which 


and  the  road  to  AthQU  which 
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lta(te$  tixrouph  Dowally,  has  been  cut  with  great 
labour  and  expenfe  along  the  bottom  of  it:  the 
^oad  over  hangs  the  river  fo  cTofelyv  and  at  fuch 
a  hei^ty  that  if  the  timid  traveller  .ventures  to 
)ook  over  the  wall  built  for  fecurity,  it  impels  him 
to  purfue  bis  way ;  the  range  of  tall  and  thick  trees, 
^oweven  conceal  the  terrors  of  the  fceae,  and  add 
g^atly  Coitsbeaut^*  In  many  places  the  decU- 
yitf  of  the  bills  is  learned  with  deep  glens  pr  ra- 
yines,  over  which  bridges  are  thrown.  On  the 
^ills  the  foil  is  very  iJisiWovr,'  yet  it  affords  pafture 
%o  numerous  j^qcks  of  i^eep  (  and  mahy  of  them 
dre  covered  with  natural  wood^  well  [locked  with 
jred  and  roe  deer.  In  ^he  ha^ghs  the  foil  is  light 
and  fandy ;  but  in  the  higher  fields  on  the  brow 
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(4.)DuNK£LD»  LiTTLEi  a  Village  in  tiie  abovt 
parifli,  N**  3. 
DUNKERQUE/  or  Dunkirk.    See  Duv- 

KIKK,  N^  I. 

DUNKERRIN,  a  tovni  oi  Ireland,  in  King*i 
County*  Leinfter. 

DUNKERRON,  a  village  in  Keny,  Munfter. 

DUNKERS.    SeeTuNKERs- 

DUNKEkTOK/a  town  near  Bath,  Somerfietf; 

DUNKESWELL,  S.  of  Columftock,  Devon. 

DUNKFIELD,  S.  of  Hexham,  NorthumberL 

BUNKINHAIGH,  a  town  in  (^ancafhire. 

(i.)  DUNKIRK,  [fix>m  />««,  Celt,  a  hill,  a«f 
AirJkt  Flem.  a  chiirch.]  a  maritime  town  of  Fiascie^' 
in  the  department  of  the  North,  and  gudentk 


from  its  fituation,  which  is  a  fandy  eminenoebj 
called  Dunkirk.    About  A.  D.  960,^  BaUwin  ead 
of  Flanders,  thinking  the^lituation  convcnkDt,» 
larged  it  into  a  town,  and  furrounded  it  with  l 
wall.    In  the  year  1312,  Robert  earl  of  Flando^ 
who  held  it  as  a^  appendage,  built  a  caftle  for  its ! 
defence  5  which  was  afterwards  demoUihe^  by  the  i 
revolters  of  Flanders.    Robert  of  Bar  tareaeda! 
fortification  round  ity  the  remains  of  which  at' 
vifible'on  the  fide  next  the  {larbour.    The  E»f 
peror  Charles  V.  who  held  it  as  part  of  Fl» 
ders,  built  another  caftle  to  defend  the  harbowj, 
but  this  was  alfp  demoliihed  foon  afterwards,  ii 
1558,  the  French,  under  Marihal  de  Thcnnfli 


'of  the  hills,  i^  i^  ftronger  and  deeper,  fometimes  province  of  French'  Flanders.    It  is  the  moft  eiff 

intermixed  with  clay.    In  1  §01,'  the  population  terly  harbour  on  that  lide  of  France  which  is  Bttt-- 

pf  the  whole  parifli  was  i%s'j\  to  Great  Britain.    It  was  origmally  a  mean  hsia»i 

i3.)  DuNRELD,  LiTTiLE,  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  let,  confifting  only  of  a  few  uhermen's  huts:  \A 

in  Perthfhire/  united  to  that  of  Lagan al^c hie  |  a  church  being  bjiiilt  there,  it  was  &om  that,  m 

irefcmbling  in   figure,  an  irregular  triangle,  the  '        *     "'  ...    •         /•_   ^        .- 

Songer  (ides  being  the  N  and  S.  boundaries,  each 
learly  16  miles  long;  and  the  (horter  or  W.  li- 
mit njretching  from  the  Tay  pn  the  N.  to  .the 
Bran,  at  Aniulrie,  iii  the  SVV.  corner.  Though 
ftiled  LittUf  by  way  of  diftincftion  from  the  other, 
(N*'  a.)  this  pariih  is  itfelf  fo  exteiilive,  that  it 
contains  *f  three  di(lri(fl8,  each  of  which  (fays  the 
jrev.  ^}r  Robert fon J  would  make  a  parifli  ot  ordi- 
nary magnitude,  both  in  refped  of  extent  and 
population."  Thefe  are  Murthly,  Stkath- 
Bran,  and  the  Bijhoprie^  fo  called  from  the  great- 
er part  of  it  havjQg  formerly  belonged  to  the  See 

of  Dunkeld,    The  hill  of  Birnam,  rendered  claf-  _^^_,  ,    , _ 

fic  ground  by  the  magic  pen  of  Shakefpcare,  rears  took  Dunkirk  by  ftorm,  and  almoft  ruined  tl^ 

Jts  lofty  head  iii  the  fir  (I  of  thefe  diftridls,  to  an  e-  place ;  the  Spaniards  recovered  it  again  in  abort 

levation  higher  than  that  of  the  Sidla  hills  in  An-  a  fortnight,  and  put  all  the  French  to  the  fworfj 

gus  oppofite  to  it.    See  Birnam.    In  thefe  dif^  During  a  peace  procured  fpt  the  mhabitantibf 

tridts  there  is  great  variety  of  foil  j  black  loam,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  they  rebuilt  tl^ir  town  wilk 

^d  reddilh  clay,  &c.    The  extent  gf  the  whole  greater  fplendor  than  before,  and  uic  inhabiualf- 

is  eftliftaJed  5t  ;3 1,000  Scots  acres.    No  lime-ftone  for  a  long  time  fubliftcd  by  privateeis  fitted  oj 

has  been  difcovered  in  ijie  parifli,  but  there  is  an  againft  the  Dutch  j  and  at  length,  grofwog  riw 

inexhauftible  mafs  of  free-ftpne,  of  a  fine  giain,  by  thefp  hoftilities,  they  fortified  their  town  a» 

a  light  afli-colour,  and  fo  hard  as  to  refift  the  in-^  harbour,  and  fitted  out  15  fliips  of  ^war  at  ti^  | 

juwes  of  the  weather  for  centuries.    Lead  ore  and'  own  charge.     In   1634,  the  mhabitants  ap*" 

beautiful  blue  flafeJ  arc  rJlo  m»ui»«1  in  Birtam  Jiiil.  with  tliwie.of  B^rguea  to  dig  a  canal,  at  their  tfit  | 

The  banen  parts,  inaccefllble  to  the  plough,  a-  expenfe,  for  a  communication  between  ^^^  \ 

bound  wfth  naturil  wood ;  bcfides  which,  the  duke  towns ;  which  was  fome  time  afterwards  d^^m  1 

of  Athol  has  planted  icoo  acres  on  the  heights  By  this  time,  Dunkirk  was  become  the  beft  lw» 

with  firs  And  larches;  with  many  thpufands  of  hour  the  Spaniards  poffeflTc;!!  in  Flanders,  ^^^ 

oaks,  elms,  &c.  in  all  above  3  millipnsof  trees.   In  induced  many  foreigners  to  fettle  there;  and  ft* 

the  bofom  of  this  vail  wPOd,  fome  hundred  yards  being  ncceflary  to  enlarge  the  town,  A  new  fow* 

from  Invar,  is  fituated.tlie  dukfe  of  Athol's //^rw*-  '    "  " ' 

tage^  wfth  a  cafcacle  oh  the  Bian,  a  ruftic  arch 

jllirown  PVcr'the  river,  romantic  walks  and  gar-  _,  ^.^  , ^ ^^ , 

pensi  and  an  elegant  fummer  hpufc,  erected  on  the  by  the  archdulje  Leopold,  then  govaiior  orjl 

top  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  46  feet  high;  whicd  Netherlands,    France  entering  into  a^^waty*** 

all  together  form  a  grand  fcene  admired  by  eveiy  England  in  1655,  the  Dunkbrkers,  with  vie»i" 

traveller  who  yifits  it.    A  fir  wood  ol,  300  acres  pecuniary  advantage,  fitted  out  prjvatecn  afai» 

has  rifen  within  thefe  30  years,  on  a  moor^near  both  thefe  powers:  the  confequence  of  which  «J 

Murthly,  fron?  feed  blown  bf  the  wind  from  ah  that  the  French  aflil^ed'  by  Cromwell,  ^y^ 

61  d  plantation.    Barley,  oats,  peafe,  potatoes  and  and  took  it ;  and  it  was  put  into  the  hands  ofttie 

flax  arc  the  chief  crops.    About  4296  flcnes  of  Englifli,  in  confcquence  of  a  treaty  between  tW 

■  the  latter  are  annually  raif .•»,  and  fpun  by  the  wo-  and  the  French.  To  the  Englifli  it  w»s  *^  ^?| 

|ncn.    Tuniips  and  fown  grafs  are  alfo  introduced,  great  importance ;  for,  during  the  war  in  wWdi  ■ 

The  population  in  1807  was  ^97 7^    Inftances  of  was  taken,  the  Dunkiriters  had  made  pri«*  «  ^ 

longevity  are  frequenU  lefs  than  a  50  of  their  fliipsj  many  of  which  wtrew 
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fied  wall  was  built  at  a  confideraWe  diftaiicefi«n 
the  former.  In  1646,  it  was  befieged  and  tal* 
by  t^le  prince  of  Conde.    In  1651  it  WM  frtabji 
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!  great  Taloe.    They  therefore  improved  the  forti-    commodious  as  ever 

fications,  aod  built  a  citadel ;  yet  they  kept  it  on- 
.  ly  four  years,  for  in  i66a,  two  years  after  the  ref- 

toradoD,  Charles  II.  fold  this  valuable  acquisition 
*  to  France,  for  the  paltry  fuin  of  500,000 1.  It  was 

accordingly  taken  poifeilion  of,  for  the  French 
i  king  Lewis  XI V.  by  the  count  d'Eftrades,  on  the 

S9tiof  Noyember  i66z.  Lewis  having  acquaints 
ted  the  celebrated  engineer  Monjieur  Vauban,  that 
j' be  Intended  to  make  Dunkirk  one  of  the  ftrong- 
yd(  places  in  Europe,  Vauban  drew  up  a  plaji 
j  vith  that  view,  which  was  gradually  executed. 
I^i  arfenal  was  ere<^ed,  large  enough  to  contain 
-'"  the  ftores  neceflarv  for  fitting  out  and  main- 
'  ig  a  large  fleet  oi  men  of  war ;  the  fortifica- 
on  the  land  fide  were  conftruded  in  a  man- 
that  was  thought  to  render  them  impregnable ; 
towards  the  fea,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
properly  formed,  it  was  fortified  by  the 
.  and  the  two  forts  called  Green  Fort  and 
l^fort  0/ Good  Hope  at  their  extrcmitij^s ;  the 
ipnoos  Riibank  was  alfo  ercdted  on  one  fide  of 
Hie  jetties,  and  Fort  Galliard  on  the  otl\er,  to  fe- 
ture  the  town.  Thefe  works  were  all  completed 
}b  1683;  and  in  1685,  the  whole  circumference 
if  the  bafon  was  faced  with  mafonry,  and  the 
hjt  completely  formed :  at  the  fame  time  care 
^vas  taken  to  build  at  the  entrance  of  this  bafon  * 
[I  floice,  almoft  45  feet  wide,  that  the  Ihips  with- 
:fc  might  be  conftantly  afloat.  In  1689,  the  fort 
sailed  the  Comichofif  and  fome  other  works,  were 
^plcted.  But  though  30  years  had  been  now 
»plojed  in  imptoving  the  fortification^of  Dun- 
m,  it  was  not  yet  in  the  ftate  in  which  I^ewis 
Viihed  to  put  it;  and  therefore,  in  1701,  he 
itoufed  a  new  rifbank  to  be  built,  called  Fort  Blanc. 
^  the  treatv  of  Utrecht,  it  having  been  made  ap- 
|ear,  that  tue  privateers  df  Dunkirk  had,  during 
we  war  then  cloling,  taken  from  the  Englilh  no 
Wthan  1 61 4  prizes,  valued  at  1,334,375 1-  Ster- 
Va^  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  fortifications  of 
fte  city  and  port  of  Dunkirk  ihould  be  entirely 
^oliihed,  and  the  harbour  filled  up,  fo  as 
tew  to  be  an  harbour  again.  The  treaty,  of 
*hich  this  demolition  of  Dunkirk  was  an  article, 
*Mfignedon  the  aSth  April,  1713 ;  but  the  demo- 
Stioo  did  not  Wke  place  till  September,  when  the 
jPieeo  deputed  colonel  Armitrong  and  colonel 
Clayton,  to  overfee  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  as 
^  as  concerned  the  works  and  harbour  of  Dun- 
^iu  Under  the  in^e^ion  of  thefe  gentlemen, 
iie  places  of  arms  were  broken  down,  the  ditches 
lUed  up,  and  the  demi-lunes,  baftions,  and  co. 
■red  way,  totally  deftroyed ;  the  citadel  was  ra^ 
^,  and  the  harbour  and  bafon  filled  up;  the 
^tties  were  alio  levelled  with  the  ftrand,  and  all 
^  forts  yrhich  defended  the  entrance  into  the 
lartxw  vrere  demolifhed.  A  large  bar  was  al- 
b  built  acrofs  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  between 
^  jetties  and  the  town,  by  which  all  comnauni- 
>ation  b^ween  the  harbour  and  the  canal.  Which 
onaed  its  entrance^  was  entirely  cut  o/f.  The 
luiccs  were  alio  broken  up,  and  the  materials  of 
h«m  broken  to  pieces.  But  this  was  hardly  done, 
i^hcn  Lewis  XIV.  ordered  30,000  men  to  work 
Dceflantl^  upon  a  new  canal,  the  canal  of  Mai- 
lick,  which  in  a  fhort  time  they  accompliihed ; 
7  wbicl)  thjf  hkrboor  Was>  rendemi  almoft  ai 


IJ     N 

but  in  X7r7  this  tiketrife' 
was  rendered  unferviceable.  In  1720,  diiring  a 
great  ftorm,  the  fea  broke  up  the  bar,  and  re* 
ftored  the  ufe  of  the  harbour  in  a  very  confider- 
>able  degree.  In  1740,'  when  Great  Britain  was/ 
engaged  in  a  war,  with  Spain,  Lewis  XV.  fet  a« 
bout  improving  the  advantage,  which  Dunkirk 
had  derived  from  the  ilorm  in  1720,  by  reftoring 
tlie  works,  and  repairing  the  harbour.  He  re- 
built the  Jetties  and  eredted  ne^  forts  in  the  place 
of  thofe  which  had  been  destroyed  ;  and  foon  a£» 
ten^ards  he  tfpoufed  the  coufe  of  Spain,  knd  be- 
came a  principal  in  the  war  a^ainit  us.  But  at 
the  peace  of  i)jx-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  it  was  fti« 
pulated,  that  all  the  works  towards  the  fea  fhould* 
be  deftroyed  aTecond  time;  yet,  before,  the  de- 
claration of  the  war  in  1756,  the  place  was  in  as 
good  a  ftate  of  defence  to^i'uds  the  fea,  as  it  was 
at  any  time  during  the  war,  which  was  concluded 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  By  the  treaty' 
of  peace  in  1763,  it  was  Itipulated  that  the  forti- 
fications ihould  be  again  den^qlifhed,  and  that  a 
Britifli  commifTary  Ihould  refiide  at  Dunkirk,  to 
fee  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  ftri<^tly  ad? 
hered  to.  But  by  the  peace  0/1783,  the  Engliih 
coram ifTiry  was  withdrawn,  and  the  French  were 
left  to  relume  their  works.  Th^  Britiih  laid  fiege 
to  this  town  in  1793,  but  were  obliged  by  the  Su- 
perior force  of  the  French  sunp\f  to  abandon  it.  It 
lies  22  miles  SW.  of  Oftend.  Lon.  2.  2lf«  £•  Lat. 
51.  2.  N. 

(1.)  Dunkirk,  a  village  in  Hertfordfliire. 

DUNKLYN,  r.  town  in  Worcefterftiire. 

DUNLA VEN,  or  >  a  town  of  Ireland  in  Wick- 

DUNLAVIN,  5  low,  10  miles  NE.  of  Athy, 
20  W.  of  Wicklow,  and  22  of  Dublin. 

DUNLEARY,  a  fea-port  town  of  Ireland,  on 
the  S.  fide  of  Dublin  bay;  5  miles  from  Dublin. 

DUNT^ECKNEY,  a  village  in  Carlow,  Ireland.- 

DUNLEER,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  'm  Louth  j 
7  miles  N.  of  Drogheda,  and  30  of  Dublin.  It 
fends  tv^o  members  to  pariiament. 

Dun  Ve  Roi,    See  Duw,  N**  7. 

DUNLESHIRE,  a  town  in  Northumberland. 

(i.)  DUNLICHTY,  IGael.  Dun  U  Chatti,  i.  e. 
the  hill  of  the  Catti,]  a  hill  of  Scotland  in  Moray-* 
fhire,  which  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  territo^f 
anciently  poflefled  by  the  Clan-Chatti,  ^nd  gives 
name  to  the  parilh :  N°  2. 

(2.)DuNL!CHTY,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  united 
with  that  of  Daviot.    See  Daviot,  N**  3. 

(i.)DUNLOP,  [Dun-hub^  Gael.  ue.  a  circui- 
tous hill,  a  hill  of  Scotland  ii|  the  pariih,  (N®  2.) 
fo  named  from  it. 

'  (2.)  DuHLOP,  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrihire, 
7  miles  long  and  27  broad,  cqnfifting  of  a  great 
varietj  of  hills,  more  remarkable  for  the  fine  exten-  / 
five  views  which  they  afi'ord,  than  for  their  height. 
The  ground,  though  bjHyf  is  of  eafy  accefs,  and 
well  adapted  both  for  agriculture  and  pafture. 
The  air  is  pure,  and  tl^e  people  long-lived ;.  two 
having  died  lately  aged  xoo  and  102.  The  f.»il  is 
partly  light  and  thin  ciay,  partly  deep  and  heavy, 
with  a  wet  bottom.  The  harveft  is  generaUy  very 
early  in  the  W.  part.  Several  thousand  trees  are 
planted  on  the  grounds  of  Mr  Dunlop  of  Dunlop 
and  Mr  Muir  of  Caldwall.  The  population  in 
t§oi»  was  808*    This  pariih  has^betp  lofig  fa. 
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llioiw  for  its  excdient  cheefe,  the  making  of  which  born  at  Crcditoa  in  Devonftire.    He  opened  i 

was  firft  introduced  by  Mrs  Barbara  Gilmour,  fchooi  in  his  native  town,  where  he  gained  coofi. 

who  had  gone  to  Ireland,  during  the  perfecutions  derable  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  where  hecon- 

of  the  Prefbyterians,  and  returned  with  this  art,  tinned  for  feveral  years.    He  afterwards  removed 

at  the  revolution.    Her  gfandibn  was  living   in  to  Chelfea,  where  he  kept  an  academy,  and  b^ 

1791,  and  poflefled  her  farm.    About  748  cows  came  mathematical  examiner  for  the  Eaft  India 

are  kept  in  the  parilh,  and  about  10,6 fa  ftones  of  fervice.    He  publifhed  an  Atlas,  folio;  Treatiici 

cheefeanhujiUy  made  in  it;  amounting  to  L. 3,7 14;  on  Book-keeping,  Navigation,  &c.    He  died  is 

4  :  o  at  7s.  per  ftone.    Breckcnhaugh  is  in  this  pa-  17921  and  left  his  property  towards  founding  2 

rift.     See  Breckenhaugh.  mathematical  fchooi  at  Ci-editon. 

•  (3.)  DuNLOP,  a  viilage  in  t\^e  above   parilh,  DUNNEGAL.     See  Donegal,                  ,«j 
which,  in  1791,  contained  X12  inhabitants.           ^  .  DUNNEMANAGH,a  town  in  Tyrone, Ireland;  I 
DUNLOPfi,  a  fort  of  the  United  States  in  the^     DUNNEMARLE  Castle,  [i.  e.  the  Caftleiwd 


North-Weftem  Teiritory,   on   the  W.  bank,  of 
the  Little  Miama;  11  miles  from  Columbia, 
•  DUNLOW,  a  town  of  Ircknd  in  Galway. 
•      DITNLUCE,  X  village  in  Antrim. 

DUNMACREEN,  in  Mayo,  Connr.ught. 

DUNMANWAY,  a  town  in  Cork,  ri  niiies 
W.  of  Bandon,  2.^  of  Cork,  and  151  from  Dublin. 
It  has  a  linen  manufa^ure. 

DUNMANUS  Bav,  a  bay  of  the  Attantic,  on 
.  tKe  SW,  coaft  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork ; 
about  14  miles  in  length,  and  from  i  to  3  broad  j 
S.  of  Bantry  bay ;  alfording  a  fafe  harbour.  The 
mouth  of  this  bay  lies  in  Lon.  9.  3c.  W.  Lat. 
51.  20.  N. 

(i.)DUNMORE,  a  town  in  Galway,  Ireland. 

(2.)  DuNMORE  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  W.  coaft  of  Clare  county,  in  Ireland.  Lon. 
9.  yt;.  W.  Lat.  52.  44-  N. 

(3.)  Dun  MORE  Cave,  a  cave  of  Ireland  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  which,  Mr  Vv^'alker  fays,  is 
fcdrceiy  lefs  curious  than  that  of  Antiparos. 

(4.)  Dun  MORE  Heai:!,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  This  cape  is 
the  moft  wefterrt  point  in  Europe.  Lon.  10.  20. 
W.  Lat.  ?2.  6.  N. 

(f.)  DUNMOW,  Great,  a  town  of  Eflex, 
vith  a  market  on  Saturday.  It  has  a  manufadoiy 
of  baize,  and  is  13  miles  N.  of  Chelmsford,  and 
40  NE.  of  London.  Lon.  o*  24*  E*  Lat.  51. 
54.  N.  -  "• 

(2.)  Dun  MOW,  Little,  a  village  in  EflTex,  ad- 
joining to  Great  Dunmowl  It  had  once  a  priory; 
and  is  ft  ill  famous  for  the  cuftom  inftituted  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  by  Robert  de  Fitjtwalter,  and 
now  ^he  tenure  of  the  manor ;  namely,  that  what- 
,  ever  married  couple  will  go  to  the  priory,  and 
fwear,  kneeling  upon  two  (harp-pointed  ftones  in 
the  chufch,  that  they  had  not  quarrelled,  iior  re< 
pented  of  their  marriage,  within  a  vear  and  a  day 


the  Sea,]  an  ancient  fort  of  the  Macdufts  tbaneii( 
Fife,  oow  in  ruins :  (aid  to  have  been  their  utnat 
boundary  to  the  weft.  It  was  here  that  UA^ 
^lacdutt  and  her  children  were  murdered  by  tk 
tyrant  Mapbeth.  It  was  fcated  on  the  bankj  4 
the  Faith,  in  a  fine  fituation,  now  called  Cafilt4A 

*  DUNNER.  «•/.  [from  dun.]  One  empioyd 
in  foliciting  petty  debts. — They  are  ever  talku| 
of  new  fiiks,  and  ferve  the  owners  in  getting  thai 
Guftomers,  as  their  common  dtinners  do  in  makisi! 
them  pay.  SpeiHator, 

(i.)  DUNNE T,  aparifti  in  the  county  of  Caiifc*; 
nefs,  one  of  the  mbft  northern  in  Scotland;  aboatp* 
10  miles  long  from  NAV.  to  SE  and  4  broad;  bul,. 
narrower  at  the  extremities.    The  foil  is  in  gene- 
ral light  ;^on  the  W.  it  is  landy.    The  climate  il^ 
healthy,  but  varies  according  to  the  diftance  from, 
fea.    Along  the  Pentland  Ftilh,  the  air  is  tempf^ 
rate  in  fummer,  but  iharp  in  winter,  yet  Jhowfc^ 
dom  lies  .long  on  the  ground.    In  the  inland  paitij- 
the  frofts  are  much  keener  in  winter,  and  the  com 
is  more  liable  to  be  hurt  in  fpring  and  autinw*' 
The  population  in  1^91,  was  1399,  and  had  ifr 
creafed  164,  lince  1 755.  Among  thtfe,  there  wo«. 
109  more  females  than  males ;  occafioncd  by  Da»^ 
ny  of  the  latter  having  enlifted  and  gon^  to  &» 
diuing  the  American  war.    The  men  are  all'eUf 
ployed  either  in  farming  or  fifliing,  or  both.  1^ 
women  chiefly  in  fpinning.    Alx}ut  25  ton&  rf 
kelp 'are  made  annually.     There  qire  not  abort 
1600  acres  under  cultivation,  i  The  only  prodo«- 
is  oats,'  barley,  and  potatoes;  with  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  peafe  and  lint.    About  icoo  bolls  of  bnf 
and  oat  meal  are  exported.    Improvements  in> 
griculture  are  retarded  by  prejudices,  althongh 
feudal  fenrices  are  almoft  v^holly  aboiiihed.   Tl^e 
cattle  are  therefore  fmall  and  ill  fed.    Cdti  ait 
imported  from  Orkney,    There  are  only  about 
500  ftieep  in  Dunnet,  though  there  is  a  grett  o« 


after  it  took  place,  fhall  receive  froih  the  lord  of  .tent  of  pafture.    There  are  feveral  fecure  hartM 

'  on  the  coaft ;  particularly  at  Brough,  and  Han* 
See  Brough,  N**  i. 

(2.)  Dunnet,  a  village  in  the  above  paxiflii  i- 
tuated  E.  of  Dunnet  Head,  (N°  4.)  and  NK.  of  the 
bay,  (N**  3.)  with  a  fine  cxpofure  to  the  S.  and  in 
an  exceedingly  healthy  fituation ;  though  the  pcfr 
pie  reap  no  great  benefit  from  it,  owing  to  their 
living  in  low  ill-aired  houfes,  built  of  turf,  am 
paying  no  attention  to  their  diet.  Dunnet  is  5 
miles  E.  of  Thurfo.  Lon.  o.  i.  E.  Lat.58*.1»-.^- 

{3.)  DuNKET  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  (rfCaju- 
hefs,  which  runs  fax  into  the  land»  but  affords  no 
flielter  to  veflVls  on  the  N.  fide  of  it,.coiitiguoui 
to  Dunnet  Head  being  expofed  on  the  W.     ^_ 

(4.)Iiu3iNET  ^EAD,  an  cxtenfive  prwaooW 
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the  manor  a  flitch  of  bacon.  Some  old  records 
mention  feveral  that  have  blairaed  and  received  it. 
It  has  been  adbually  received  fo  lately  as  fince  the" 
year  1 750,  by  a  weaver  and  his  wife,  of  Coggief- 
ial  in  Eflex.  It  has  been  demaiided  more  recently 
ftill ;  but  the  ceremony  being  attended  with  con- 
fiderable  expence  to  tlw  lord  of  the  manor,  the  de- 
mand is  now  evaded.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
while  no  expenfe  is  fpared  in  the  punilhment  of 
crimes,  fo  very  fmall  an  expenditure  fliould  be 
grudged  in  reward  of  virtue.  Perhaps  if  the  foci- 
al  virtues  were  more  encouraged  and  rewarded  by 
all  governments,  there  would  foon  be  fewer  crimes 
and  vices  to  be  punilhed.  See  Bx\coN,  N^  II.  $  3. 
DUNN,  Samuel,  an  SngUih  nvathcmatlcian| 


DUN  (    575    )  '   ^    ^    N   .^  .   ,.• 

do  the  W.  coaft  of  Caithneft,  3^  mile^  N;  of  Dun-  In  1801,  the  population  of  the  panfli,  nicludingi 
net.   It  confifts  of  feveral  hills,  which  prefent  tre-  the  village,  (N*  a.)  was  15x54. 
wepdous  rocks  to  the  lea,  from  100  to  400  feet       (1.)  Dunning,  a  village  in  the  above  pariflif 
Jligh,  through  its  whole  circuit  5  which  is  not  lefs   confiRing  of  a  confiderable  number  ofdegant  and 
than  0  miles,  exclulive  of  two  miles  of  low  land,   commodious  houfes,  a  great  part  of  ^  which  have 

been  lately  built,  and  exhibit  fpecimens  of  archi-* 
tcdtural  tafte  not  often  to  b^  met  with  in  a  coun- 
try village.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  19 
the  riling  village  of  Nc^iv  Pit  cairns  or  Dragon* s 
Den\  the  ground  for  which  was,  within  thefe  feW 
years,  feued  out  by  Mr  Graham  of  Orchil. 

(3.)  Dunking,  John  an  eminent  Englifh  law- 
yer, born  at  Alhburton  in  Dev^nfhire,  in  1731, 


than  9  miles, 

by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  parilh.  (N°  1.)  No 
r^art  of  it  is  inhabited.  It  was  formerly  well  ftored 
\  f3th  flieep,  in  the  valleys,  which  have  great  extent 

of  paJture.    It  has  fine  hard  frec-ftone. 
• '  Ci-lI>U2^NICtliN,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  An* 

r[s-lhire,  fituat^  in  the  parilh  (N®  1.)  to  which 
gives  name.    It  is  about  720  feet  above  the  fca 
*tevel,  and  extends  about  3  miles  SE.    It  is  culti- 


'feed  and  fown  with  wheat  to  the  height  of  at    where  his  father  pra(aifed  as  an  attorney,  and 
^   -  -        t        ...       Its  fummit  forms  the    wuere  he  begun  thofe  ftudies  conneded  with  his 

profeffion.  But  after  continuing  fome  time  with 
his  father,  he  entered  of  the  Temple,  and  was  caU 
led  to  the  bar,  and  here  he  foon  diftinguifhed  him-  ' 
felf  as  an  able  lawyer  and  a  powerful  orator.  He 
likewife  obtained  a  feat  in  parliament,  where  he 
was  particularly  noticed  on  the  fide  of  oppofition. 
He  afterwards  became  folicitor^general  and  record* 
er  of  Briftol,  and  chancellor  of  tbe  duchy  of  Lan- 
cailer.  In  1782  he  was  created  lord  Alhburton , 
but  died'the  year  following  leaving  &n  infant  fon 
to  inherit  the  title.  His  lordlhip  was  an  upright 
lawyer,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him,  much  to  his  ho- 
nour, that  he  often  pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  poor 
unfolicited  and  without  a  fee. 
DUNNINGLEY,  a  village  in  Yorkfliire. 
do  DUNNINGTON,  a  village  in  Lincolnfliire, 
27  miles  S£.  ^f  Lincoln,  and  iii  N.  of  London* 
Lon.  o.  7-  W.  Lat.  5a.  55.  N, 

(a — 6.)  DuNNiNGTON,  is  alfo\the  name  of  5 

Englilh  villages:  viz,   j.  in   Hereford  (hire,  1.  in 

Shropthire,  E.  of  Broleley :  3.   in  ditto,  W.  of 

Wrekin  Hill:  4^  in  Sufl'ex,  4  miles  from  Chichefter: 

•5,  in  Holdernefs,  Yorkfliire. 

(7,,  g.)  DoNNiNGTON  CAstLE  and  Park  are 
feated  on  the  moft  northern  borders  of  the  county, 
of  Leiceftcrihire,  on  the  Trent;  7  m.  from  Derby. 
(9.)  DuNNiNGTON   UPON  Bane,  a  town  in 
Lincolnfhire  between  Louth  and  WraghalL 
DUNNINGWQRTII,  a  village  in  Suffolk. 
DUNNOSE, .  a  cape  on  the  SE.  coaft  of  the 
i.fle  of  Wight;  51  miles  W.  of  Beachy   head. 
Lon.  LIT.  W.  Lat.  50.  s.^,  N-    * 

(1.)  DUNNOTTAR,  or  Dunotyr,  a  parifh 
of  Scot'-and  in  Kincardir  e  hire,  n-^arly  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  extending,  about  4  miles  On  each  fide,.; 
and  containidg  6418  ^cots  acres;  of  which  about 
j6oo  are  fuppofed  to  be  arable,  the  reft  being 
moor  and  pafture.  The  furface  is  irregular  and 
the  foil  is  various,  confiding  of  loam,  clay,  mofsy 
moor  and  gravel.  The  climate  is  variable.  Frce- 
ftone  and  Plumb-pudding  rock  abound  on  the  ' 
coaft.  Stonehaven  is  the  only  town  in  the  pariili.» 
See  Stone  HAVE  51.  The  population  \\\  i8oif  was 
197B.  Agriculture  is  much  improved  ;  and  fine* 
the  fale  of  the  York  building  Company's  lands,  en- 
clofing  and  planting  have  been  rapidly  tarried  on, 
Oats,  bear,  turnips,  potatoes,  clovtr  and  rye* 
grafs,  are  the  chief  produce.  The  labour  is  chief** 
ly  performed  by  horics ;  there  being  1&8  work 
liorfes  in  the  phrifh,  and  only  24  oxen,  in  1797, 

(3.)  Du NXOTTAR,  a  village  near  which  are  xht 
ruins  of  Donattar  caJlUi  fituated  in  the  above  pa- 
rilh, ulf  a  pvipcnu.cular  reck,  level  en  the  V -i 
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500  feet  above  the  fea. 
f.  boundary  of  the  parilh. 
(a.)  DuNNicHEN,  a  parilh  in  Angus-lhire,  15 
-     NE.  of  Dundee,  9  NW.  of  Arbroath,  and 
SE.  of  Forfar.    It  confifts  of  3  eftates,  viz. 
ichen  belonging  to  the  patriotic  Geo.  Demp- 
•,  Efq.  containing  1800  acres;  Dunbarrow,  600 j 
'  Tullow  about  800 ;  in  all  3,100  acres*    The 
is  fertile,  producing  wheat,  flax,  oats,  barley, 
Ltoes,  turnips,  clover,  and  rye-grafs*.  Agricul- 
has  been  vaftly  improved  within  thefe  40  years, 
Mr  Dempfter's  pubUcnfpirited  exertions, — ^by 
only  introdu<?ing  and  encouraging  the  new  me- 
'  of  cultivation,  "but  by  granting  leafes  for  19 
and  the  lives  of  the  tenants,  and  fome  even 
J  ^by  building  better  houfes  and  offices  for 
by  inclofing  the  farms  with  free-ftone  fen- 
•and  liedges ;  and  above  alj  by  totally  aboliih- 
thirlages,  bonnages,  an^  all  kinds  of  fervitudes 
^ttpon  his  property.    And  by  draining  the  lake  and 
.'mdfs  of  Reftineth,  he  has  obtained  an  inexbaufti- 
"|>lc  ltor«  of  marl  for  the  farther  improvement  of 
*tte  foil,  as  well  as  for  anfwering  every  other  pur- 
^pde  of  lime  by  calcination.    See  Marl.    He  has 
^jITo  planted  the  moors,  which  occupy  a  fifth  part 
frfDunnichen,  with  thriving  woods.    The  popu- 
rktion  in,  1861,  was  1049.    There  are  3  villages  it 
i-tte  parilh  ;  Dunnichen  {N^  3.),  Drimmitormonti 
rind  Letbam. 

J  (3.)  Dunnichen,  a  village  in  the  centre  of  thei 
[above  parilh,  (N^  a.)  comprehending  about  50 
j:  Acres,  on  which  are  feated  the  houfes  of  the  pro- 

rietor,  the  minifter,  and  a  few  mechanics,  &c. 
has  a  fair,  on  the  »d  Wed.  of  March,  O.  S. 
(i.)  DUNNING,  a  parifti  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
ihire,  fituated  at  the  northern  extremity  -of  the 
Ochil  hills,  where  they  terminate  in  Stratherne. 
The  high  and  moorland  parts,  which  ire  elevated 
fully  1 000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  are  laid 
Chit  for  (heep  pafture.  In  fome  places  the  declivi- 
ties are  gentle,  and  admit  of  the  plough ;  but 
from  the  elevated  and  cxpofed  fitiiation,  they  make 
very  little  return  to  encourage  labour.  In  the 
lower  parts  the  foil  is  arable,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  carfe  land,  and  capable  of  producing  a- 
ny  com.  Duncruib^  the  property  and  refidenCe 
of  lord  Rollo,  holds  a  diftinguifhed  place  in  the 
|iariih:  the  eftate  was  a  grant  to  the  faipily  of  Rol- 
lo by  David,  carl  of  Stratherne,  with  the  conftnt 
of  Icing  Robert  his  father ;  the  charter  bears  date 
X  3th  Feb.  1.180.  The  houfc  of  Keltic,  the  pro- 
j>erty  of  the  Drummorids  of  Keltie,  is  an  ancient 
edifice,  and  has  been  long  famed  forthegenuine  hof- 
pitality  of  an  open  and  j^eneruus  heancd  owher. 
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^d  federal  acres  in  extent*  which  projects  into 
the  fea  and  is  alnioft  feparated  from  the  land  by  a 
^ery  deep  chafm/  Bj  this  romanyc  (ituation»  it 
forms  one -of  the  moft  majeftic  ruins  in  the  king- 
dom. From  fome  old  papers  in  the  cuftody  of 
'  Mr  Keith  of  Ravelfton  it  appears,  that  this  rock 
was  the  ancient  lite  of  the  pariih  church ;  and  that 
the  fortrcfs»  was  built  in  its  ftead  during  the  con« 
teft  between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  by  an  anceftor  of  the 
Marifchal  family,  who  obtained  this  right,  on  con- 
di^on  of  building  a  parifli  clAirch  in  a  more  coo- 
Tenient  fituation.  Before  the  ufe  of  artillery  this 
caftle  muft  have  been  quite  impregnable.  In  i66z 
the  regalia  of  Scotland  were  lodged  in  it»  to  pre^ 
fenre  them  from  the  Englifti  army,  and  a  garrifon, 
with  ammunition  and  proviQons,  obtained  for  their 
defence  by  £.  Marifchal,  the  proprietor;  who, 
upon  joining  the  king-'s  forces  in  England,  ap- 
pointed GeorKe  Ogilvy  of  Barras  lieutenant  go- 
vernor of  the  fort*  This  truft  he  maintained  with 
the  greateft  heroifm.  For  though  befieged  and 
fummoned  to  furreoder  by  Gen.  Lambert,  fo 
early  as  Nov.  165 1,  he  held  out  obRinately  for  6 
inonths,  till  May  i6ji;  when,  the  liege  being 
filmed  into  a  blockade',  and  provifions  and  ammu- 
hitioaall  fpent,  the  earrifon  began  to  mutiny,  and 
he  at  latl  capitulated  upon  honourable  terms ;  but 
not  till  he  had  privately  conveyed  the  regalia  to 
the  clergymen  of  Kiniieff.  The  Englifh  not  find- 
ing  the  regalia,  (hut  tip  the  governor  and  his  wife, 
clofe  prifoners/or  years,'  u&ng  every  means  of  fe- 
verity  and  allurement  to  produce  a  difcovery,  but 
in  vain.  Mr  Ogilvy  continued  faithful  to  his  truft 
till  the  reftoration,  when  he  returned  the  regalia 
to  £.  Marifchal ;  but  to  the  difgrace  of  Charles 
H's  admtntftration,  received  no  other  reward  for 
-  all  bis  fidelity,  fufTerings  and  lofes,  but  the  title  of 
Baronet  and  a  new  coat  of  arms !  In  1685,  I^un- 
flottar  caftle  was  employed  as  a  prifon  for  167 
l^refbyterians,  who  had  beeii  feized  in  the  W.  of 
Scotland,  during  the  perfeciition  and  were  here 
treated  with  the  greateft  cruelty ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  being  confined  during  the 
warmeft  feafon  of  the  year,  in  one  vault,  which 
23  fiill  to  be  feen  entire,  and  hence  called  ibe 
JVhi^s  Fauit.  A  lift  of  their  names  is  on  record 
in  the  iheriff  court  office  of  the  county ;  and  a 
grave  ftone  in  tl^e church-yard  of  Dimnottar,  placed 
upon  thofe  who  died  under  the  confinement,  nar- 
rates the  h^.    Stat.  Ac€,  VIII.  »i6— 1»8- 

Dl^NNY,  a  village  in  Gluucefterfliire. 

DUNOIS,  a  ci-devant  territory  of  France  tn 
the  late  province  of  Orleannois,  and  dift)i<^  of 
Dc.iuce  9  now  included  in  the  department  of  £ure 
and  Loire. 

(i.)  DUNOON,  Ifroth  dmt^  Gael,  a  Caftle,  and 
fiiiadhk  new,]  a  pariih  of  Scotland  in  Argyll/hire, 
fo  which  that  of  KilMun  is  anncted,  both  lyirig 
on  the  VV.  fide  of  the  Fritli  of  Clyde,  and  extend- 
ing 94  niiles  in  length,  and  only  two  in  breadth. 
Tiie  climatf^  though  rainy,  is  healthy.  The  foil 
is  in  gener,il  .fandy,  aiid  is  faid  to  have  been  for- 
TT.ifply  covered  by  the  fea.  Oats,'  bear  afid  pota- 
toes are  the  chief  crops.  The  population,  in  i8oi, 
WvT'.  i7?o,  nnd  had  decreafed  74  fince  1:55. 

U.^  DuNOow,  a  village  in  the  above  parifh, 
containing  above  30  families.  It  has  4  fAiis,  viz. 
en  th;i  jd  Wed.  6.  S.  of  Jan.  Feb.  Aug.  and  O^t. 
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During  the  Uil  period  of  Epifcopacy  in  Scoffa^ 
the  Bifhops  of  Argyll  refided  in  this  vilbgeiifr 
ftead  of  the  ifland  of  Lifmore.  Many  of  the  i# 
bitants  are  employed  in  fifhing  in  the  Fiith  A 
Clyde.  This  village  was  formerly  very  onfite 
ble,  and  was  a  place  of  refort  on  account  of , a  i» 
ry,  which  was  the  principal  inlet  to  the  diftiiS  ' 
a  new  road  being  opened  by  Loch 
joundthe  bead  of  Loch  Long,  has 
its  decay. 

(3.)  DuNOONT  Castle,  the  Novioousott 
Buchanan,  an  ancient  royal  caftle  in  Ai 
feated  on  a  mount  near  the  vrllage,  (] 
which  the  faimily  of  Argyll  were  cooftaUfli' 
where  they  once  refided.    Near  the  caftle  11 
ancient  Tofft-amboidf  or  hill  of  the  court 

DUNRAVEN,  a  high  rocky  heaH 
Wales,  in  Glamorganfhire;  9  miles  S£.of 
bridge. 

DUNREGGAN,  a  fmall  village  in  the 
of  Dumfries,  on  the  water  of  Dalwhat,  cm 
is  a  ftone  bridge,  forming  a  coEtimunicadoo 
the  village  of  Minnichilve.    Thefe  united 
are  well  built,  and  conuin  tiptrards  of 
bitants. 

DUNROfeiN  Castle,  a  caftle  of 
Sutherlandlhire,  the  feat  of  the  Countefi, 
fully  fituated  on  an  eminence  near  tbe 
miles  N.  of  Cromarty.    Lon;  3-  51,  W. 

buNROSSNESS.  [i.  e.  the. hill  of  the 
tory  of  Rofs,]  a  pariih  of  Scotland^  10 
tremity  of  Zetland,    it  is  a  penitiiub, 
the  fea  on  three  fides,  and  is  the  moft 
tria  in  the  Zetland  ifles.    This  parifh 
with  thofe  of  SASOWitrH  and  KoNfRCSii 
dunningjhurgb  \  and  included  Pair  1 
climate  is  moift,  but  healthy,  and  the  . 
long  lived  5  Ibme  living  to  xoo  yetfn  and 
The  hills  arfc  green ;  clover  and  rye-gia& 
Mp  fpontaneoufly  in  the  fandy  groimds,  x 
as  on  fown  fields  elfewhere ;  Ind  yet  tat 
of  plantations  is  obftrudled  by  thefpray  tf 
which  is  blo^n  over  the  whole  country  by 
winds.    A  few  fhmbs,  roans,  and  wi]loii% 
fheltered  valleys,  are  therefore  the  only 
be  feen  in  thefe  regions.    Barky,  oats  ai 
toes,  however,  with  cabbages;  tiimips, 
&c.  are  plenti folly  produced.    Sponges  a 
in  great  plenty  on  th<*  coaft  ;  as  tveU  as 
crabs^  oyftcrs,  &c.    large  quantities  of  o 
tuik  and  feth  ar&  taken,  and  moftly  dry- 
expoited  to  Leith  and  Hamburgh ;  whe 
fpiriti,  tt^  fugar,  linen,  8cc.  are  imported, 
bot,  ft  ate,  haddocks,  &c.  are  aUo  taken  ' 
ufe  of  the  inhabitants.    The  population  i 
was  j2bi.    Confiderable  numbers  of  black 
and  Ihcep  are  reared.    Eagles,  hawks,  t» 
are  fo  numerous,  and  make  fuch  havoA 
the  lambs    and  poultry,  that   tbe 
ers  of  fupply  give  58.  for  every  eagle  that 
troycd.      Swaus,  geefe,  ducksj  and  fisa  ' 
various  kinds  frequent  the  coan. 

DUNSBORN  Abots,  >  %  jill^^ 

DuNssoRN  Rouse,       3  cefterfbiic  R 
S.  of  Circncefter. 

DUNSBROOK,  a  river  in  DevonftiMi  . 

DUN  SB  V,  a  village  in  LincohUhire. 
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OlTSSCOKB^  a  pariih  in  Damfries-(hire»  ly 
i%  moftly  between  the  Urr  and  the  Nith>  which  laft 
Irer  ii^rfeda  it  at  one  end.  It  is  la  miles  long, 
id  from  %t0  4  broad  at  different  places.  In  the 
liddle,  it  is  only  a  few  yards  broad,  which  gives 
nc^arly  the  figure  of  an  hour  gl^s.    The  fufface 

hilly;  the  foil  partly  deep  and  fertile,  partly 
|ht  and  (hallow.  The  chief  produce  is  oats  and 
M'ley,  prt  of  which  is  exported  in  grain  and 
^I.  A  great  nuni'oer  of  ftieep  and  black  cattle 
e  here  reared  for  the  Engliib  m^ket.  The  po« 
llation  in  i8ox  was  1174* 
(i.)  DUNSE,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Berwick- 
ke,  8  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  5  broad.  It 
^fifts  partly  of  hills  covered  with  heath,  and 
jrtly  of  a  fliarp,  dry,  gravelly  foil,  which  pro- 
jlcts  goDd  barley,  oats,  tamips,  and  clover ;  and 
irtly  of  a  deep  rich  loam  and  clay  producing 
%eiu  and  all  other  c^ops.  The  climate  is  dry 
M  healthy.  Agriculture  has  been  much  impro- 
Jd  within  thefe  70  years.  There  is  an  woollen 
tou&dlure,  a  tannery,  and  bleachfield  in  the  pa^ 
I.  The  populationi  in  1801,  was  3x63. 
(s.]  IhjNSE,  a  market  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
llioty  of  Merfe,  containing  about  2400  inhibr- 
Bts.  It  is  fituated  on  a  ri(ing  ground  in  the  mid- 
e  of  the  county  and  has  a  weekly  market  for  cat- 
N  Dunfe  has  4  fairs,  in  March,  June,  Aug. 
d  Nov.  at  which  above I/ao,ooo  are  drawn  from 
\Z\lfb  dealers  for  horfes,  iheep  and  black  cattle, 
m.  a.  5.  W.  Lat.  S5'  4^'  N» 
(jO  Duns£  CikSTLE,  a  venerable  ancient  bnild- 
5  half  a  mile  from  the  above  town,  commanding 
f  extenfivc  view  to  the  S.  as  far  as  Cheviot  hills. 
18  the  property  and  refidence  of  U.  liay  Efq ; 
IDrummelzier. 

(4.)  D"NSE  Law,  a  hill  in  the  above  parifh, 
kted  on  a  bafe  of  ti  miles  in  circumference^  and 
Waining  about  250  acres.  It  is  630  feet  above 
t  fea  level. 

L5.)  DuNSB  SvAW,  a  mineral  wat^  aboyt  a 
ie  S.  of  the  town,  (N*  a.)  containing  according 

prof.  Home's  analyfis  of  it,  hron,  fea  fait,  a 
irly  earth  and  Gxed  air.  It  is  found  ufeful  in 
kbetes  and  various  difeafes  of  the  (t'omach  and 
bftines,  Sec.  This  water  is  alfo  of  great  ufe  as 
ieobftruent  and  anti-fcorbutic«  and  was  firft  dif- 
^red  in  i747>  by  Dr  Thomas  Simpfoa  who 
a^ifed  in  Dunfe. 

DUNSFOLD,  a  town  E.  of  Hademere,  Sufry. 
ti.)  IJONSFORD,  a  village  in  Devonfhire. 
fca.)  DuNSFoap,  Lowfr,,>  Two    villages    SE. 
(3.)  DuNsroRD,  Upper,  J  of  Borougb-bridge, 
N-kfbire. 

DUNSHAGLTN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Meath 
nnty  1 4  miles  from  Dublin. 
PUNSINK,  a  village  a^  miles  from  Dtiblin .' 
lere  an  agronomical  obfervatory  belonging  to 
iblin  college  is  eretJfed  on  a  rising  ground. 
DliNSINNAN,  a  hill  of  Scotland  in  Perthshire, 
lebrated  in  dramatic  ftory,  by  (he  immortal 
akefpeare.  It  lies  partly  in  the  f  arifh  of  Col- 
«  and  partly  in  that  of  Abemyte.  The  higheft 
dnt  of  it,  called  King's  seat,  is  in  the  ^latter, 
!ie  rev.  Dr  Playfair  of  Meigle,  makes  Dunfinnan 
14!  fee^jLbove  the  (etk  level  at  low  water  ;  and 
i»g's  Seaf  1238  feet;  but  the  rev.  Mr  Adamfon 

Abernyte  ftates  the  latter  at  otily  ic^S  fctt, 
Vol.  VII.  Past  II. 
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owing  perhaps  to  his  meafurement  having  btf^ 
ma^e  at  full  tide.  The  ruins  of  MaCbethV 
CASTLE  are  ftHl  to  be  feen  on  that  part  of  the  hill 
which  lies  in  Collace.  «  The  fite  of  it,"  fays  MiJ 
Adamfon,  **  was  admirably  chofen  for  a.  place  or 
defence,  being  a  conical  rifing  on  the  W.  end  off 
the  hill,  almoit  inacceflible  esfcepC  on  one  fiicd 
The  excellence  of  its  (ituatfdn  had  before  pointed 
it  out  to  Kenneth  III.  and  other  kings,  as  a  fecure 
place  of  relidence.— Upon  t{ie  top  of  King's  Seat, 
there  is  the  ruin  of  a  circular  inclofure,  (imilar  tcf 
Macbeth's  C«tftle,  but  much  fmaller.  This,  av 
It  commanded  a  more  esttenfive  profpe^  than  the 
caftle,  taking  in  a  vaft  extent  of  country,  great 
part  of  the  fea  coaft,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Fritli 
of  Forth,  to  the  S.  £ik,  probably  was  a  watchy 
tower,  c\'  outpoft  r  and  from  this  circumltanctf 
had  received  its  name.'*  Stat^  Jcc,  Vol.  IX.  p. 
Z54.  This  bill  bislongs  to  Sir  William  Naime' 
Lord  DunSnnan.  . 

D.UNSKEftRY,  a  fmall  ifland  near  the  nortS 
coaft  of  Scotland,  4  miles  £S£.  of  Far-out  Head* 

DUNSKEY  Castle,  an  ancient  ruhious  caftld? 
of  Scotland  in  the  county  of  Wigton,  feated  prt 
the  bank  of  a  tremendous  pretiplee,  on  the  coaft 
of  the  Irifh  fea»  and  fecured  oh  the  bmd  fide  by  si 
ditch  ai\d  draw-l3ridge. 

DUNSLAND,  a  village  in  Devonfhire. 

(i.)  DUJ^SLEY,  in  Yorkfhire,  near  Whitby. 

(a.)  DvKs LEY  Netheh^  in  Durham^  SE#  or 
Darlington,  and  W.  of  the  Tees. 

(3*)  DunsLEY  Over,  in  Yorklhhne,  E»  of  the 
T6es. 

(i.)  DUNSMORE,  a  river'  of  Staffordlhire,' 
whicn  runs  into  the  Chumet,  at  Leek. 

Ca.)DuNSMo^E  HrATH,  a  moor  in  Warwicki» 
ihire,  between  Coventry  and  Daventry. 

DUNS  Scot  us,  John,  a  Francifcan  friar,  comw 
monly  called  Doctor  SuhtilU,  was  bom  in  ivjAi 
but  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland^ 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the  learnt 
ed  of  each  nation.  Dempfter,  Mackenzie,  and 
other  Scottish  writers,  alfert  pofitively  that  he 
was  bom  at  Dunfe,  in  Berwickfhire  i  a£id>  to  fe^- 
Cure  him  more  effe^ually,  Macken^e  makes  him' 
defcended  from  the  Dimfes  in, the  Mers#  Mac-» 
Caghwell,  an  Irilh  author,  who  wrote  his  life, 
infills  that  he  was  bom  at  Dot^'n  in  the  province 
of  Ulfter ;  fcut  Leland,  Bale,  Camden,  aid  Pits, 
aflure  ys,  that  he  was  bom  at  Dunftotre  in  the 
parifh  of  Emildunc,  near  Alnwick  in  Noithunw 
berlafid ;  and  in  proof  of  this  quote  the  following; 
conclusion  of  his  MS.  works  in  the  library  of  Mcrton 
college  in  Oxford.—**  Here  erjd  the  writings  of 
that  fubtile  doAor  of  the  univerfity  of  taris,  Johri 
Duns,  >vho  was  borfei  in  a  certatn  village,  in  the 
parifh  of  Emildune,  called  DOmstok,  in  th^ 
county  of  Norrhumberland."  Thefe  lines  how* 
ev«r  appear  evidently  not  to  have  been  wrote  by 
hitnfelf,  and  therefore  are  no  decHr\'e  ^taof.  In* 
deed  if  he  had  been  bom  either  in  En^-laxtd  or  Ire- 
land, ft  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  v^hy  he  ihould 
have  been  (tiled  5tfo/aj.— But  the  fev.  Ik  Bow-f 
mAker  of  Dunfe,  puts  tJic  matter  out  of  all  doubts 
"  Nothing  is  more  certain,  (he  fays)  thin  that  the 
family  of  which  this  extraordinary  man  vfras  a  branLft 
were  heritors  of  thepari/h  of  Dunfe,  and  Continli'* 
ed  to  be  proprietors  of  that  eftaie,  w^ich  now  be-  ^ 
P  d  d  d       *     ^  ionics 
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longs  to  Mr  Chriftie,  till  after  the  beginning  cf  (a.)  Dunstable,  a  village  in  Staifordfhire,  W. 

the    laft   century,   called   from  them  in  all   an-  of  Burton  upon  Trcnt. 

cient  vm{m%B  Duns^s  half  of  Gruel- Dykes.  Thefe  (3.)  Dunstable,  a  townfhip  6f  the  United 
land*  are  adjoining  to  the  town  of  Dunfe.  The  States,  in  Maflachufetts,  in  the  N.  part  of  Mid- 
father  of  John  Duns  Scotus  had  been  a  younger  dlefex  county*  and  on  the  S.  batik  of  the  Merri- 
brother  of  the  family  of  Gruel-Dykes,  and  relided  mack;  37  miles  iviW.  of  Bofton,  It  coataincd 
~      '      The  fite  of  the  houle  where  he  was 


in  Dunfe. 

born  is  ft  ill  well  known,  and  has  been  in  ufe  ge- 
seration  after  generation,  to  be  pointed  out  to  the 
young  people  by  their  parents,  as  the  birth  place 
of  fo  great  and  learned  a  man . "  ( Sir  John  Situlair^s 
Stat.  Ace.  IV.  p.  .V90.)  When  a  boy,  he  became 
accidentally  known  to  tw^  Francifcan  friars ;  who 
finding  him  to  be  a  youth  of  extraordinary  capaci- 
ty, took  him  to  their  convent  at  ij^ewcaftle. 
From  thence  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  made  fellow  of  Merton  college  and  profefTor 
of  divinity ;  and  Mackenzie  fays,  that  not  lefs 
than  30,000  ftudents  came  to  Oxford  to  hear  his 
leAures.  His  fame  was  now  become  lb  univerfal, 
that  the  general  of  his  order  fent  him  to  Paris, 
in  1304,  where  he  was  honoured  firft  with  the  de- 
gree of  B.  D.  then  of  D.  D.  and  in  1 107  was  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  divinity  fchools.     During 


380  inhabitmts  in  1 790. 

(4.)  Dunstable,  a  townlhip  of  NewHamp. 
fhire,  in  Hillfborough  county,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Merrimack,  40  miles  NW.  of  Bofton.  It 
contained  63a  inhabitants  in  1790. 

(5.)  Dunstable,  a  town  in  the  above  towa- 
ihip,  (N'*  4.)  30  miles  S.  of  Concord. 

DUNSTAFFNAGE,  an  ancient  caftleandrcT- 
al  palace  of  Scotland,  in  the  coiinty  of  Argyll  ari  ! 
Lome.  It  was  a  chief  feat  of  the  Scottiji  kin^ 
before  the  conqueft  of  the  Pidts  by  Kenntth  IIj- 
A.  D.  84  ^  In  this  place  was  long  proferved  tie 
famous  llone,  the  palladium  of  Caledonia;  brougbt, 
favs  the  legend,  out  of  Spain,  where  it  wa«  fiit 
uled  as  a  feat  of  juftice  by  Gathelus,  the  fon  d 
Cecrops,  cotemporary  with  Mofes.  It  continiMl 
here  as  the  coronation  chair  till  the  reign  of  Ko- 
neth  n.  who  removed  it  to  Scone,  in  order  to  fc 


his  refidence  here,  the  famous  controverfy  about    cure  his  reign ;  for,  according  to  the  iniirriptiflo, 


Ni  fullat  fiitum,  Scott  quocunque  loaxtum 
LivcnUnt  lapulcm,  regnare  tenentur  'Mem. 

"  The  Scots  fball  rule  that  place  as  mti* 

ground 
"  If  weirds  fail  not,  where'er  this  ftonc  ii 

found." 

Edward  I.  of  England  feems  to  have  had  no  U 
in  this  prophecy,  when  he  removed  the  fetal  fto» 
to  Weihninfter>  three  centuries  before  the  lov  \ 
of  Scots  a^ually  did  fuccccd  to  rule  Englai 
Some  of  the  ancient  regalia  were  prefeivcd  tifltk 


the  Immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin  Mary  arofe, 
Albertus  Magnus  maintained  that  (he  was  bom  in 
original  fin.  Scotus  advanced  joo  arguments  in 
fupport  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  convinced 
the  univerfity,  that  flie  was  really  conceived  im- 
maculate. This  important  nonfenle  continued  to 
be  difputed  till  1496,  after  the  council  of  Bftfil, 
iJ7hen  the  univerfity  of  Paris  made  a  decree,  that 
no  ftudent  who  did  not  believe  the  immaculate 
conception^  fhould  be  admitted  to  a  degree.  Our 
author  had  not  been  above  a  year  at  Paris,  when 
his  general  fent  him  to  Cologne ;  where  he  was 

received  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the  „ 

magiftrates  and  nobles  of  that  city,  and  where  he  prefent  century,  when  the  keeper's  fenrants,  (to*  ; 

died  of  an  apoplexy  foon  aftei*  his  arrival,  in  1308,  ring  his  infirm  years,  embezzled  them  for  theft' 

in  the  .%4th  year  of  his  age,    Paul  Jovius  and  ver  ornaments ;  and  left  only  a  battle-aac^  iJjt 

others  have  reported,  that  Scotus  was  buried  in  feet  long,  of  beautiful  workmanfhip,  anS»tt| 

an  epileptic  fit;  and  that,  upon  removing  his  mented with fiiver.  The caftle is fquare ; thenmc 

bones,  he  appeared  to  have  turned  himfelf  in  his  only  87  feet;  partly  ruinous,  partly  habtt» 

coffin.    He  was  doubtlefs  one  of  the  firft  wrang-  At  three  of  the  comers  are  round  towers;  okJ 

lers  of  his  time,  admirably  well  verfed  in  fcholaftic  them  projects  very  little.    The  entrance  is  towaw 

divinity,  and  a  moft  indefatigable  WTiter;  but  -the  fea  at  prefent  by  a  ftair-cafe,  in  old  dines  pj 

if  all  his  huge  volumes  hardly  contain  a  page  noftv  bably  by  a  draw-bridge,  which  fell  from  a  ltf« 

worth  perufal,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  age.  He  was  gate- way.    The  mafonry  appears  veij  andertr 

the  author  of  a  new  fedt  of  fchoolmen  called  Scot-  the  tops  battlemented.    This  jjile  is  leated  cat 

tjls;  who  oppofed  the  opinions  of  the  Thomifts.  rock  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Etive,  w^ofewiW 

He  was  a  moft  voluminous   writer ;  his  works  expand  within  to  a  beautiful  bay,  where  flifi 

making  12  vols,  folio ;  as  publiihed  kX.  Lyon^  by  may  fafely  ride  in  all  weather.    Of  this  buiMi«&» 

Luke  Wadding,  in  46^9.  the  founder  of  which  is  unknown,  little  rtOMj 

(i.)  DUNSTABLE,  a  town  in  Bedford/hire,  except  the  outer  walls,  which,  though  row 

with  a  market  on  Wednefdays.    It  is  fcated  on  a  are  (till  in  good  order;  and  within  which lOj* 

chalky  hill ;  and  has  ponds  in  the  ftrcets,  which  buikiings  have  been  erefted,  which  ferve  «  W 

are  never  dry  tHough  only  fupplied  with  rain  wa-  ^refidence  of  the  laird.    The  duke  of  -^"^^^ !?  I? 

tcr.    It  is  remarkable  for  feveral  good  inns,  it  be-  reditary  keeper  under  the  crown.— At  a  UMUo* 

ing  a  great  thoroughfare  on  the  northern  road,  tance  from  the  caftle  is  a  ruined  chapel,  oocc  » ^ 

It  confifts  of  4  ftreets,  interfeding  each  other  at  elegant  building :  and  at  one  end  an  iiKlofwt, » 

right  angles';  and  in  the  centre  ftood  one  of  thofe  family  cemetery.    Oppofite  to  thefe  is  a  **^^y**[ 

beautiful  crofles  of  queen  Eleanor,  which  was  de-  cipice,  ending  abruptly  and  turning  fuddciuyl^ 

Itroyed  by  the  enthufiafts  in^the  time  of  the  civij  ward  the  SE.    A  perfon  concealed  in  ^f^^ 

wars.     It  is  noted  for  its  manufadure  of  elegant  of  the  rock,  a  little  beyond  the  angle,  '^JP'Jr 

balkets,  hats,  &c.  of  ftraw.    It  lies  17  miles  S.  friends  ftationed  at  fome  diftance  beneath twp»| 

of  Bedford,  and  34  NW.  of  London.    Lon.  o.  29.  cipice  with  ia  very  remarkable  echo  of  any  w^ 

W.  Lat.  ii.  59.  N.  or  even  fentence,  he  prpnounccj:  which xtacw' 
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tc  the  laft  diftin(5l  and  unbroken.  The  repetition  is 
fingle,  but  remarkably  clew.  In  1307,  this  cal- 
tle  was  poflefled  by  Alexander  Mdcdougal  lord 
of  Argyll,  a  friend  to  the  Englilh  ;  but  was  that 
year  reduced  by  Robt-rt  Bruce,  when  Maciougal 
fued  for  peace  with  that  prince,  and  was  received 
into  fevour.  About  1455,  '^  ^^^  "^^^  rclidence 
of  the  lords  of  the  Ifles ;  for  here  James  laft  ecrl 
of  Douglas,  after  his  defeat  in  Annandaie,  fled  to 
Donald,  the  regulus  of  the  time,  and  prevailed 
on  him  to  take  arms  and  carry  on  a  predator}'- 
war  ajainft  his  fovereign,  James  II.  Ihc  fitua- 
don  ot  this  regal  feat  was  calculated  for  pleafure^ 
IS  well  as  ftrength.  The  views  of  mountains, 
wlleys,  waters,  and  ifiands,  are  delightful.  On 
the  north  fide  of  Loch  Etive  ftood  the  town  of 
Beregonium,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  capital 
of  the  Weft  Highlands.  It  fcems,  froili  'ertain 
mounds,  excavations,  and  other  appearances,  to 
have  been  a  ftrorig  fortrefs,  to  prevent  invaiion, 
or  to  fecure  a  retreat,  as  occafions  might  retjuire. 
DUNSTAN,  a  famous  Abp.  of  Canterbury ; 
of  whom  the  monkifti  hiftorians  give  us  the  fol- 
lowing account.  He  wasdefcended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Weflex,  and  educated  in  the  abbby  of 
Glaftonburjr.  Here  he  ftudied  fo  hard,  that  it 
threw  him  mto  a  violent  fever,  which  brought  him 
to  the  very  point  of  death.  When  the  \vhoie  fa- 
mily were  ftanding  about  his  bed,  diflblvcd  in 
lears,  and  exped^ing  e\-ery  moment  to  fee  him  ex- 
[)ire,  an  angel  game  from  heaven  in  a  dreadful 
itorm,  and  gave  him  a  medicine  which  reftored 
bim  to  perfect  health  in  a  moment,  JDunftan  im- 
mediately ftarted  from  his  bed,  and  run  with  all 
bis  fpeed  towards  the  church  to  return  tlianks  for 
Ws  recovery ;  but  the  devil  met  him  by  the  way, 
Torrounded  him  by  a  great  multitude  of  black 
iogs,  and  endeavoured  to  obftru(fl  his  paflage. 
This  would  have  frightened  fome  boys ;  but  it 
bad  no  fuch  effecft  upon  Dunftan ;  who,  pronoun- 
^g  a  facred  name,  and  brandilhing  his  ftick,  put 
the  devil  and  all  his  dogs  to  flight.  The  church 
ioors  lieing  fliut,  an  angel  took  him  in  his  arms, 
Jonveyed  him  through  an  opening  in  the  roof, 
md  fet  him  foftly  down  on  the  floor,  where  he 
performed  his  devotions.  After  his  recovery,  he 
purfued  his  ftudies  with  the  greateft  ardour,  and 
oon  became  a  pcrfe(5l  mafter  in  philofophy,  divi- 
lity,  mufic,  painting,  writing,  fculpture,  work- 
ng  in  gold,  filv^r,  brafs,  and  iron,  &c.  When 
ic  was'  ftill  very  young  he  entered  into  holy  or- 
len,  and  was  introduced  by  his  uncle  Athelm, 
Ibp.  of  Canterbury,  to  K.  Athelflan ;  who,  charm- 
id  with  his  perfon  and  accompliihments,  retained 
iim  in  his  cbiirt^and  employ  til  him  in  many  great 
iffiiirs.  At  leifure  hours  he  ufedto  entertain  the 
ting  and  his  courtiers  with  playing  on  his  harp, 
wr  fome  other  mufical  inftrument  \^  and  now  and 
hen  he  wrought  a  miracle,  which  gained  him 
preat  admiration.  His  old  enemy  the  devil  was 
nuch  offended  at  this,  and  prompted  fome  cni^i- 
»us  courtiers  to  perfuade  the  king  thait  his  favou- 
ite  was  a  magician,  which  that  prince  too  readily 
)elieved.  Dunftan  difcovering  by  the  king's  coun- 
«iancc  that  he  had  loft  his  favour,  refolving  to 
■efign  rather  than  be  turned  out,  retired  from 
:oiirt  to  another  unclei  who  was  bifhop  of  Win- 
ihefter.    This  good  prelate  prevailed  upon  his 
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nephf  w  to  forfake  the  world  and  become  a  monk ; 
after  which  he  retired  to  a  iittlc  cell  built  againft 
the  church  wall  ot  Glaftonbury.  Here  he  fltpt, 
ftudied,  praytxi,  mediiaitd,  and  fomctimea  amu- 
ft'd  himk'if  wiih  iurging  feveral  ufcful  things  in 
brais  and  iron.  One  evening,  as  he  was  woihing" 
very  bulily  at  his  forge,  the  devil,  putting  on  the 
appt'arance  of  a  man,  thri'^  his  head  in  at  the 
window  of  lii^  cell,  and  alkcd  him  to  make  fome- 
thing  for  him.  >  Dunftan  was  fo  intcTit  upon  his 
work,  that  he  made  no  anl'wer;  on  which  the 
devil  began  to  fwear  aiid  talk  obfceriely,  which 
betrayed  the  lurking  fiend.  The  holy  biack- 
fmith,  putting  up  a  lecret  ejaculation,  pulled  his 
tongs,  which  were  red-hot,  out  of  the  fire,  fu^td 
the  devil  with  them  by  the  nofe,  and  fquetzed 
him  with  all  his  ftrength ;  which  made  his  infei  nal 
majefty  roar  and  fcold  at  fuch  a  rate,  tlut  he  a- 
waktned  and  terrified  all  the  people  for  many 
miles  around.  Thus  far  the  legend.  Ridiculous 
as  were  thefe  fidions,  they  ferved,  in  thofe  times  ' 
of  ignorance,  to  procure  Dunftan  a  high  degree 
of  reputation.  It  appears  that  this  extraordinary 
perfon  was  recalled  to  court  by  king  Edmund, 
A.  D.  941 ;  who  beftowed  upon  him  tlie  rich  abbey 
of  Glaftonbury,  which  for  his  lake  he  honoured 
with  many  peculiar  privileges.  He  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  this  princt  during  his  Ihort  ruign  of  fix 
years ;  but  he  ftood  much  higher  in  the  tavour  of 
his  brother  and  fucceflbr,  king  Edred,  to  w^hora 
he  was  confeflTor,  chief  confident,  and  prime  mi#- 
nifter.  He  employed  all  his  influence  during  this 
period  of  court  favour,  in  promoting  the  intereft: 
of  the  monks  of  the  BenecUdine  order,  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  of  which  he  was  a  moft  a(itive 
and  zealous,  patron.  Having  the  treafures  of  thefe 
two  princes,  efpecially  of  the  laft,  very  much  at 
his  command,  he  lavilhcd  them  away  in  building 
and  endowing  mcnaftcries  for  thefe  monks,  be- 
caufe  almoft  all  the  old  monafteries  were  in  the 
pofli?flion  of  fecular  canons.  He  perfuaded  Edred, 
to  beftow  fuch  immenfe  treafures  on  the  churches 
and'  monafteries  by  his  laft  will,  that  the  crown 
was  ftripped  of  its  moft  valuable  pofl'ellions,  and 
left  in  a  ftate  of  indigence.  Thie  conduit  of  Dun- 
ftan rendered  him  very  odious  to  Edwi,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  his  uncle  Edred,  A-  D.  955  ;  and  his  rude 
behaviour  to  himfelf,  and  his  beloved  queen  El- 
giva,  raifed  tlie  refentment  of  that  prince  fo  high, 
that  he  deprived  him  of  all  his'  preferments,  and 
drove  him  into  exile.  See  England.  The  banifti- 
jTient  of  Dunftan,  was  a  fevere  blow'to  the  monks, 
who  were  expelled  from  feveral  monafteries :  but 
their  fuiferings  were  not  of  long  continuance. 
For  Edgar,  the  younger  brother  of  Edwi,  having 
raifed  a  fiiccefsful  rebellion  againft  his  unhappy 
brother,  and  ufurped  all  his  dominions  on  the  JNL 
fide  of  'the  Thames,  recalled  Dmiftan,  and  gave 
him  the  biftippric  of  Worcefter,  A.  D.  957.  From 
this  time  he  was  the  chief  confident  and  prime 
minifter  of  king  Edgar,  who  became  fole  monarch 
of  England,  A.  D.  959,  by  the  death  of  Edwi.  In 
960,  Dunftan  was  raifed  to  be  Abp.  of  Canterbury ; 
and  being  thus  pofTefied  of  the  primacy,  and  ai- 
fured  of  the  royal  fupport  and  afliftance,  he  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  grand  defign  which,  he  had 
long  meditated,  of  compelling  the  fecular  canons 
to  put  away  tlieir  wives  and  become  monks ;  or 
D  d  d  d  2    #  I     of 
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fii  driving  them  out  and  introducing  Benedi^ihe 
xnonks  in  their  room.    With  this  view  he  procu- 
red the  promotion  of  Ofwald  to  the  fee  of  Wor- 
frefter,  and  of  Ethelwald  to  that  of  Winchefter ; 
two  prelates  who  were  mo«ks  themfelres,  and  a- 
tiimated  with  the  moft  ardent  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  order.    Thefe  three,  by  their 
arts-an4  intrigues,  m  the  courfe  of  a  few 'years, 
filled  no  fewer  than  48  mona(Veries  with  Benedic- 
jtines.    3ut  on  the  death  of  Edgar,  in  9  75,  they 
received  a  check.  The  fufi'erings  of  the  perfecuted 
Canons  had  excited  much  companion  ;  and  many 
of  the  nobDity,  who  had  been  overawed  by  the 
power  and  zeal  of  the  late  king,  now  efpoufed 
jtheir  cauie  and  promoted  their  reft  oration.    Elfric 
duke  of  Mercia  drove  the  monks  by  force  out  of 
all  the  monafteries  in  that  extenfive  province,  and 
J^rought  ba<;k  the  canons,  wjth  their  wives  and 
phildren ;  while  Elfwin  duke  of  Eaft  Anglia,  and 
})rithnot  duke  of  Eflex,  raifed  their  troops  to  pro- 
tcdt  the  nlonki  in  thefe  countries.    To  allay  thefe 
jcfommotions,  feveral  councils  were  held:  in  which 
punftan  was  fo  hard  puftied  by  the  fecular  canons 
and  their  friends,  that  he  was  obliged  to  pradtife 
fome  of  his  holy  ftrata^tms ;  and  finally,  by  dint 
bf  miracles,  ovci'came  all  oppolition.    St  Dunftan 
died  A,  D.  $S8,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  ha- 
ying held  the  bifhopric  of  liOiidon,  together  with 
jhe  archbifhopfic  of  Canterbury,  about  27  years. 
Xs  thi§  prelite  was  the  great  reftorer  and  pro- 
"thoter  of  the  monaftic  inftitutions,  the  grateful 
inonks,  who  wcrd  almoft  the  only  hiftorians  of 
thofe  dark  ages,  have  loaded  him  with  the  moft 
pxtrjivaptnt  praifes,  and  reprefentcd  him  as  the 
Rreatcft  wonder-worker  and  highcft  favourite  of 
reavcn  "that  ever  lived.     To  fay  nothing  of  his 
piariy  conj1i(fts  with  the  de%'il,  in  which  he  often 
belaboured  that  enemy  of  niankind  moft  feverely, 
the  following  fhort  ftory,  which  is  told  with  great 
exultation  by  his  biographer  Ofbem,  will  give  the 
reader  fome  idea  of  the  aftonifliing  impudence  and 
impiety  of  thofe  monks,  and  of  the  no  lefs  afto- 
^ilhing  blindnefs  and  'credulity  of   the    people. 
f*  The  moft  adirirablc,  the  moft  ineftimable  Fa- 
ther Dunftan,  (Ays  that  author,)  whofe  perfec- 
tions exceed  all   human   nnagination,  was  ad- 
mitted to  behold  the  mother  of  God  and  his  own 
mother  in  eternal,  glor)':  for  before  his  death  he 
was  caiTicd  up  into  heaven,  to  be  prefent  at  the 
nuptials  of  his  own  mother  with  the  Etenial  King, 
%^hich  were  celebrated  by  the  angjels  with  the  moft 
fv  i  et  and  joyous  fongs.      When  the  angeb  rd 
froa^hed  him  for  his  filencc  on  this  great  occa. 


lands  of  England  being  put  into  hands  who  con- 
tributed nothing  to  its  defence,  rendered  it  an  eaff 
.  prey,  firft  to  the  infuiting  Danes,  and  afterwardi 
to  the  vidtorius  Normans.    - 

DUNSTANG,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the  pa- 
latinate of  Wilna,  a  8  miles  NE.  of  Wilkomierz. 

DUNSTER,  a  town  in  Somerfetftiire ;  ao  milcf 
NW.  of  Taunton,  loi  W.  of  Bridgewater,  aad 
158  NW.  of  London.  Lon.  3.  41.  W.  Lat.51. 
13.  N. 

DUNSTON,  the  name  of  8  EngUfli  villaga: 
viz.  I.  in  Derbyftiiw*,  NW.of  ChefterfieU:  1.SE. 
of  Lincoln  3.  in  Northumberland:  4/  inditti^ 
on  the  Tyne :  5.  S.  of  Noru-ich  :  6.  in  StaffordHu 
bctjveen  Checkley  and  Ellafton :  7.  in  ditto,  N.rfj 
Penkridge :  and,  8-  in  Weftmorland,  N.  of  Af* 
pleby. 

(i.)  DUNSYRE,  [/)«»/or,  CelL  i.  e.  the  Loo^ 
Hill,]  a  remarkable  hill  of  Scotland,  b  Lanjik- 
ftiire,  which  gives  nnme  to  tlie  parifli  and  village 
(N"'  2,  3.)  and  whofe  figure  is  agreeable  to  the' 
etymology. 

(2.)  DuNSYRE,  a  parifh  in  the  E.  exbtmityrf 
Lanarklhire,  fcated  on  a  high  ground,  about  joo 
feet  above  the  fea  level,  and  extending  5  miles  e- 
very  way.  The  air  is  moift.  The  foil  is  iiglt 
and  fandy,  interfperfed  with  mofs.  Oats,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  clover,  and  rye-grafs  an?  railed: 
Oats,  ftieep,  and  fed  qattle,  are  fent  to  the  GUt 
gow  market.    The  population,  in  1801,  was  ^u 

(3.)DuNsyRE,  a  village  in  .the  above  pariil^r 
'  pear  the  hill,  N*  i. 

DUNTERLEY,  a  town  in  Northumhcrland. 

nUNTERTON,  a  village  in  Devonlhiie. 

DUNTISHE,  N.of  Buckland-Abbas,  Dorfdfc 

DUNTON,  the  name  of  5  villages:  viz.  i.ii 
Bedfordfhire,  NE.  of  Bigglcfwade :  2.  in  Buck* 
SE.  of  Winfiow ;  3.  in  Eflcx,  NW.  of  KcankBt 
4.  in  Norfolk.  NW.  of  Fakcnham:  and,  5.  il 
W3n^'ickftiire,*N.  of  Colcihill. 

DUNVIGAN  Loch,  a  lake  in  the  ifle  of  Sk^ 

-DUKVILLE,  a  village  in  GloucArihire. 

(i.)  DUNUM,  a  Celtic  term,  denoting  a  hill  or 
eminence,  which  often  concurs  to  form  the  nawj 
of  towns,  to  lignify  their  high  fituation,  places rf 
ftrength  or  citadels,  hills  or  eminences,  being »» 
dapted  to  fuch  ftruftures.    See  DuN,  N^  .I*     , 

(2.)  DuNUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  to^"  " 
Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  aiid  fupjHwti^ 
be  X^own  or  Dc<w7i  Patrick.  See  Down,  f  \h 
N^iii. 

(?.)  DvNUM,  a  town  in  Northi\mbcr!anG. 

DUNViaCH,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  moft  of  «l«a 


-     -i>^.kk    1.111(1    iwft     iMo  iiivii«<'V  v/it    Kiixo    i^i^aL  v/v.va—  XJ\JX\  vv  JLV'A.I,  a  Lv/n  u  iii  c>uiiv/ia,  .<>w.>  — 

pon,   fo  honourable  to  his  mother,   he  cxcufed    is  deftroyed  by  the  encroachments  of  the  fea, »» 
himfeJf  on  account  of  his  being  unacquainted  with    not  one  church  left  of  eight.    It  has  a  nwrkel « 


jtnofe  fweet  and  heai^enly  ftrbins  ;  but  befng  a  lit 
tie  Inilru^ed  by  the  angels,  he  brdke  out  into 
this  nieiodious  fcng,  O  Khig  and  Ruler  of  na- 
tions." &*di  It  is  unnecetfary  to  make  any  com- 
▼nent  on  this  iQoft  Shocking  ftory.  The  violent 
and  too  fuccefsfiil  sjcal  of  Dunftan  and  his  afioci- 
ntes,  in  promoting  the  building  and  endowing  To 
great  a  number  of  houfbs  for  the  entertainment 
of  ufelefs  monks  and  nuns,  Vas  very  fat aftb  their 
Country':  for  i  fpirit  of  irratiohal  unmanly  fiiper- 
Jlition  was  thus    diffufed  amongft  the  people, 

jfmir  * 

jiobler  purfuits)  and 


Saturday ;  and  ftill  retunis  two  members  to  pa^ 
liament;  The  walls  of  the  to^n  inclofe  7  acj* 
and  the  remains  of  two  gates  are  yet  rifible.  lt» 
30  miles  NE.  of  Iplwich,  14  S.  of  Yannoutb,  ^ 
99  NE.  of  London.  Lon.  i.  55.  E.  Latja-n-^ 
DUO,  iri  mufic,  a  fong  or compofition,  toK 
performed  in  tt^'o  parts  only,  one  fung,  "»«®^ 
played  on  an  inflrumeht,  or  by  two  voices.  A« 
when  two  voices  fing  different  parts,  ^  ^f\ 
panied  with  a  third,  which  is  a  thorough  w*  * 
--  feidom  that  unifons  and  oAaves  are  uW  ■ 


was   ^_   ..._  ^--r--,    _.  

tvhich  debafed  their  minds  and  diverted  them  from    duos,  except  at  the  beginning  and  ^*  -^^w* 
a  i^icat  proporti<Ja  of  tjie  *  *  '     DUOWCIMAi 
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DtTODEaMA,  in  mufic,  is  the  twelfth  or  the 
fifth  doubled 

•  DUODECUPLE,  adj.  {^duo  •  and  decupliu^ 
Latio-l  Conlifting  of  twelves. -Orifepli us,  a 
learned  PoUnder,  endeavours  to  eftabiifh  the  dwi^ 
dta^  proportion  annong  the  Jews,  by  comparmg 
fome  pafTages  of  Scripture  together.  jirb^timoU 

DUODENUM.    See  Anatomy,  Index. 

DUODI,  [from  duot  two,  and  diist  a  day,  Lat J 
The  id  day  of  the  decade,  in  the  new  French  dif- 
tributioa  of  time.    See  Ca  lendar,  §  .3* 

DUPAGE,  a  circular  lake  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  North  Weftertf  Territory,  on  the  SE.  of  the 
Plein ;  or  rather  it  is  an  enlargement  of  the  chan- 
nel of  that  river,  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  where 
the  Theakiki  joins  it,  and  fonns  the  Illinois. 

•  DUPE,  n.f,  [dupe,  Fr.  from  duppe^  a  foolifh 
hird,  ealily  caught.]  A  credulous  man  ;  a  man 
caiily  tricked.  A  modem  word  hardly  eftabliih- 
cd(- An  ufurping  populace  is  its  own  dupej  a 
mere  underworker,  and  piu-chafer  in  truit  for  fome 
fingle  tyrant.  S*u;i/f.— 

Firft  flave  to  words,  then  vaflal  .to  a  name. 
Then  dupe  to  part^  ;  child  and  man  the  fame. 

Dunclad. 

*  To  Dui»E.  V.  It.  [from  the  noun.]  To  trick ; 
to  cheat.— 

The  throne  a  bigot  keep,  a  genius  quit ; ' 

Faithlefs  tjiro'  pietr,  and  dup^d  thro'  wit.  Pope. 

DUPIN,  Lewis  Ellis,  a  learned  dodor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  one  of  the  greateft  ci  itics  of  his 
time,  efpecialiy  in  ^clefiaftical  matters,  was  bom 
at  Paris,  in  1657*  When  he  publiihed  the  firft 
lolume  of  his  Bibliotheque  VnvverfeUe  des  Autiurs 
'EccUfiafilqties^  in  1686,  the  liberty,  with  which  he 
treated  fome  ecclefiaftical  writers,  gave  fuch  of- 
fence, that  M.  de  Harlay,  Abp.  of  Paris,  obliged 
Dupin  to  retradt  mauy  proportions,  and  fuppref* 
fed  the  work.  He  was  neverthelefs  fuffered  to 
continue  it,  by  altering  the  title  from  Bibliotheque 
Umv^r/el/ty  to  Btbliotlteqi^  NowueUe*  This  great 
undertaking,  continued  in  fe%*eral  fucceflive  vo- 
lumes, iiough  fufiicient  to  occupy  the  life  of  an 
dvdinary  man,  did  not  hinder  M.  Dupin  from  o- 
Miging  the  world  with  feveral  other  works.  He 
vas  a  man  of  prodigious  reading ;  and  had  an  eafy 
iappy  way  of  writing,  with  an.  uncommon  talent 
It  aiuIyQng  the  works  of  an  author ;  which  makes 
lis  Ecclefiaftical  Bibliotheque  fo  valuable.  He 
^as  profe'flbr  of  philofophy  in  the  royal  college ; 
mt  was  baniihed  fome  time  from  the  chair  to 
^hatelleraut,  pn  account  of  the  famous  Ccu  de 
anfcience\  bgt  was  reftorcd,  and  died  in  1719* 

DUPINO,  or  Dublin,  a  town  of  Poland,  in 
he  palatinate  of  Pofnania,  44  miles  S.  of  Pofen. 

(i.)  *  DUPLE,  adj.  [dupltu^  Latin.]  Double ; 
ttw  repeated. 

(2.)  Duple  ratio,  among  mathematicians^ 
lenotes  the  ratio  of  a  to  i.  Thus  the  ratio  of  8 
0  4  is  duple.  Sub-duple  ratio,  is  juft  the  re- 
crfe,  or  as  I  to  %.    Such  is  4  to  8,  or  6  to  is. 

(i.)  •  DUPLICATE  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  /)«- 
Ucate  proportion  is  the  proportion  of  fquares. 
i'hus,  m  a  rank  of  geometrical  proportions,  the 
rft  term  to  the  thurd  is  £aid  to  be  in  a  duplicate 
ttio  of  the  firft  to  the  fecond,  or  as  its  fquare  is 
^thefquare  of  the  fecond:  fo  in  3,  4,  8,  16,  the 
Ulo  ot  2  to  8  is  a  duplicate  of  that  (tf  z  to  4  ;  or 
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as  the  (quare  of  2  to  the  fquare  of  4.  PhlUips, 
Hanis,  BaUr^ — It  has  been  found,  that  the  at-  . 
tradion  is  almoft  reciprocally  in  a  dupUeate  pro- 
portion of  the  diltance  of  the  middle  of  the  drop 
from  the  concourfe  of  the  glafles,  nfha.  reciprocal- 
ly in  a  fimple  proportion,  by  reafon^of  the  fpread- 
ing  of  the  drop,  and  its  touching  each  glafs  in  a 
larger  furiace ;  and  again  reciprocally  in  a  fimple 
proportion,  by  reafon  of  the  attra<5^ions  growing 
ftronger  within  the  lame  quantity  of  attradiog 
fur£ace.  Newtm. 

(a.)  *  Duplicate,  n./.  Another  correfpondr 
ent  to  the  firft ;  a  fecond  thing  of  the  fame  kind» 
as  a  tranfcript  of  a  paper. — Nothing  is  more  need- 
ful for  per^^Hng  the  natural  hiiiory  of  bodies 
than  the  fubje^ng  them  to  the  fire ;  to  which  end  ^ 
I  have  referved  dt^Ucutes  of  the  moft  confiderabie, 
fFood^vard. 

(3.)  Duplicate,  among  lawyers,  denotes  a 
copy  of  any  deed,  writing,  or  accoimt.  It  is  alio 
ufed  for  the  fecond  letters  pat<?nt,  granted  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  in  a  cafe  wherein  he  had  l>eiure 
done  the  fame. 

(4.)  Duplicate  proportion.    See  Ratio. 

*  To  Duplicate.  iA  a.  [dupiicoy  Latin.]  i.  To 
double ;  to  enlarge  by  the  repetition  of  Ihe  firft 
number  or  quantity. — And  fome  alterations  in  the 
brain  duplicate  that  which  is  but  a,fingle  objed  to 
our  undiftempered  fentiments.  Clanville.  2.  To 
fold  together. 

*  DUPLICATION.  »./.  [from  duplicate.]  i. 
The  adt  of  doubling  — ^What  great  pains  hath  oeeu 
taken  concerning  the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  and 
duplication  of  a  cube,  and  fome  otiier  mathemati- 
cal problems!  Hale.  1.  The  ait  of  folding  to- 
gether. 3.  A  fold ;  a  doubling.— The  peritoiiarum 
is  a  ftrong  membrane,  every  where  double;  in 
the  duplicatiom  of  which  all  tJie'vilcera  of  the  ab- 
domen are  hid.  Wijeman. 

*  DUPUCATURE.  «./.  [from  duplicate.^  A 
fold ;  any  thing  doubled.-^Tlie  lympheducts,  ei- 
ther dilstCerated  or  obilni<aed,  exonerate  them- 
felves  into  the  foldings,  or  between  the  dupticaiuns 
of  the  membranes,  Ray. 

*  DUPLICITY,  n./.  [duplicitasy  Latin.]  f, 
Doublenefs ;  th^  number  of  two.— This  duplicity 
was  ill  contrived  to  place  one  head  at  both  ex- 
tremes, and  had  been  more  tolerable  to  have  fet 
three  or  four  at  one.  BnKvn. — Do  not  afFedt  du-^ 
plicitiej  nor  triplicities,  nor  any  certain  number  of  " 
parts  in  your  divifion  of  things,  ffart.  %.  Deceit^ 
doubtenefa  of  heart  or  of  tongue. 

( I.)  DUPLIN,  a  beautiful  feat  of  the  earl  of 
Kinnoul,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Earn,  4  mile« 
SW.  of  Perth.  It  was  the  fccne  of  a  moft  bloody 
battle,  fought  between  the  Scots  under  Donald 
earl  of  Marr,  and  a  mixed  army  of  Scots  and 
Engliih  under  Edward  Baliol,  wherein  the  former^ 
being  furprifed  in  the  night,  were  defeated  witl4 
great  flaughter.  Some  ^ate  the  number  llain  at 
15,000;  others  at  40,000;  but  Mr  Cant,  in  his 
notes  on  Adamftm^s  Msjci  Threnodie,  makes  it  on^ 
ly  ,1,000.    See  Scotland. 

(a  )  Duplin,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Wilmington  diftridt,  N.  CaroHna ;  bounded  fn\ 
the  E.  by  Onflow,  and  on  the  SW.  by  Samfor. 
The  number  of  citizens,  in  1790,  w;»9  5662,  of 
whom  1383  were  flaves.    The  capital  i«  Saredo. 
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DUPONDIUS,  in  antiquity,  a  weight  of  two 
pounds,  or  a  money  of  the  value  of  two  afTes. 
See  As,  N**  I,  #  i.  As  the  tu  at  firft  weighed  a 
^w^pbndo  or  liiraf  the  dupondius  then  weighed 
two;  and  hence  the  name.  And  though  the 
weight  of  the  oi  was  afterwards  diminifhed,  and 
of  confequence  that  of  the  dupondius  alfo,  yet 
they  ftiU  retained  the  denomination.  See  Libra, 
K»  I. 

^  DUPPA,  Brian,  a  learned  Englifli  bifliop,  bom 
10  1589,  at  I/ewifbam  in  Kent,  of  which  place  his 
father  was  then  vicar.  In  1634*  he  was  inftituted  , 
chancellor  of  the  church  at  Sarum,  and  foon  after 
made  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  He  was  appointed 
tutor  to  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  brother 
James  duke  of  .York ;  was  made  biftiop  of  Chi- 
chefter;  and,  in  1641,  tranflated  to  Salifbury, 
though  the  confufion  that  followed  deprived  him 
of  dl  benefit  from  his  promotion.  Charles  1.  held 
him  in  high  eftecm,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  aflifted 
the  king  in  compofing  the  JSiion  Bafilike.  On  the 
Rcftoration  he  whs  made  biihop  of  Winchefter, 
and  Idrd  high  almoner;  but  died  in  i66«.  He 
bequeathed  lai^ge  furas  to  charitable  purpoft-s: 
and  publiflied  a  few  fermons,  with  other  religious 
pieces. 

DUQELLA,  a  fertile  province  of  Africa,  in 
Morocco ;  75  miles  long,  and  60  broad. 

(i.)DUQUESNE,  a  river  of  Grenada,  which 
runs  into  the  bay  fo  called ;  (N°  a,) 

(2.)  DuQUESNE  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  coaft  of 
Grenada.    Lon.  6f.  17.  W.  Lat.  la.  16.  N. 

(3.)  DuciUESNE,  Fort,  a  fort  in  Pennfylvania, 
which  was  taken  fiom  the.  Fiench,  in  1760,  by 
the  Britifh ;  who  changed  its  name  to  Fort  Pitt, 
in  honour  of  Lord  Chatham. 

(4.)  DUQUESNE  Point,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  the  illand  of  Grenada.  Lon.  61.  29.  W.  Lat. 
12. 17.  N. 

*  DURABILITY,  n  /  durahUisy  Latin.]  The 
power  of  lafting;  continuance;  endurance- 
Stones  though  in  dignity  of  nature  inferior  unto 
plants,  yet  exceed  them  in  firmnefs  of  ftrength, 
or  durability  of  being.  Hooker^ — Our  times  upon 
the  earth  Ijave  neither  certainty  not  durability. 
Rakish. 

(i.^)  *  DURABLE,  adj.  [durability  Lat.]  i.  Laft- 
ing ;  having  the  quality  of  long  continuance, — 
The  bones  of  his  body  we  may  compare  to  the 
hard  rocks  and  ftones,  and  therefore  ftrong  and 
durable.  Raleigh. — The  glories  of  her  majefty's 
reign  ought  to  be  recorded  in  words  more  durable 
than  brafs,  and  fuch  as  our  pofterity  may  read  a 
thoufmd  years  hence.  Swift,  2.  Having  fuccef- 
five  exiftence. — 

Time,  though  in  eternity,  apply M 

To  motion,  mcafures  all  things  durable 

By  prefent,  paft,  and  future.  Milton. 

(2.)  Durable  Stimuli.  SeeDiFFusiBLE,  §  2. 
and  Stimulus. 

*  DURABLENESS.  »./.  [from  durable.]  Power 
of  lafting;  continuance. — The  different  confift- 
ence  and  durablenefo  of  the  ftrata  whereof  they 
confift,  are  more  or  lefs.  Woodttvard.-^A  bad  poet, 
if  he  cannot  become  immortal  by  the  goodnefs  of 
his  vcrfe,  may  by  the  durablenefo  of  the  metal  that 
fiipports  it.  Addifon. 

*  DURABLY,  adv.  [from  durable.]  In  a  lafting 
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.manner.— There  indeed  he  found  his  fane  flou. 
rifhing,  his  monum^ts  engraved  in  marble,  aad 
yet  more  durably  in  men's  memories.  Sidney. 

DURAKA,  a  finall  ifland  of  Arabia,  in  the  Red 
Sea,  about  4  leagues  from  the  coaft.  Lon.  41.  jl 
£.  Lat.  16.  48.  N. 

DURAKOVA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  thegoren* 
ment  of  Archangel,  on  the  coaft  of  the  While  So. 
It  is  68  mi  WW.  of  Archangel. 

DURAMPOUR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  til 
country  of  Guzerat,  45  miles  SSE.  of  Surat,  asi 
96  NInE.  of  Bombay.  Lon.  73. 14.  E.  \jLv^ 
3».  N. 

(i.)  *  DUR  ^NCE.  n./  {from  durefi,  lawF^ 

I.  Imprifonment ;  the  cuftody  or  power  of  zj^ 

lor ;  a  prifon. —  y 

They  Dol,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoi^ 

Is  in  bafe  durance  and  contagious  prifon ;      j 

HauI'd  thither  by  mechauick  dirty  hands.  Ski 
--A  poor,  innocent,  £L>r1om  ftranger,  langmfti^ 
in^ttranrr,;upon  the  falfe  accufations  of  a  \p{ 
infolent,  whorifh  woman.-  South.  2.  Endmacc 
continuation ;  duration.  A  doubtful  word.—  * 
Sick  nature  at  that  inftant  trembled  romult 

And  mother  earth  figh'd  ^s  (he  felt  thewouod 

Of  how  fhort  durance  was  this  new  made  tJti 

How  far  more  mighty  than  heaVn's  love,  hdfl 
hate !  Dr^ 

(*.)  Durance,  in  geography,  a  river  of  fiM^ 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps. 

(3.)  Durance,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  ixtma 
Enfield  and  Waltham  Chafe. 
,  DURANDUS,  William,  one  of  tbemofta 
nent  French  lawyers  of  his  age ;  bom  at  Puymd 
fon  in  Provence,  in  the  13th  century.  Popeilhl 
tin  made  him  one  of  his  nuncios,  andbulbopl 
Mende  and  Languedoc.  His  Speculum  Jwnsp^ 
him  the  name  di  Speculator  ;  his  f^ond  piece il 
Rationale  dinhnorum  offidomm;  in  8  books,  tt 
wrote  feveral  others. 

(i.)  DURANGO,  a  town  of  Spain,  inthcirt 
vince  of  Bifcay,  9  miles  from  the  fei  coaft,  ai^fl 
E.  of  Bilboa. 

(a.)  Duranoo,  a  town  of  N.  America,  in  th 
province  of  Zacatecas,  and  audience  of  Gudi 
laxara  in  New  Spain :  30  miles  from  NooibreA! 
Di OS ;  at  the  confluence  of  feveral  rivers.    ^     . 

(t;,)  D  ur  a  ngo,  a  town  ©f  N.America,  10  ti 
province  of  New  Bifcay,  feated  in  a  fertile  co© 
try,  with  good  fait  worlds.  It  is  ^3$  miles  KNW. 
of  Mexico.    Lon.  105.  o.  W.  Lat.  14.  50.  N.   ^ 

DURANTA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  tbeag 
ofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  dw 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  raakiz^v^ 
der  the  40th  order,  Per/onatx.  The  calyx  is  qiaj- 
quefid,  fuperior;  the  berry  tetralpermcnw;  tK 
feedd  bilocular. 

DURAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcpartfflrtt 
of  Lot  and  Garonne,  lol^  miles  N.  of  Mannawe. 

(i.)  »  DURATION,  n./.  [dwvtio,  Latjj.  A 
fort'  of  diftance  or  lengthy  the  idea  whereof  « 
get,  not  from  the  permanent  parts  of  fpace,  w 
from  the  fleetmg  and  perpetually  periihing  pw^ 
of  fucceflion.  Loeke.  3.  Power  of  continoancft 
-^Duration  is  a  circumftance  fo  effcntial  to  bap* 
pinefs,  that  if  we  conceived  it  poffiblc  for  the  joy< 
of  heaven  itfclf  to  pafs  from  ut  in  an  intoti  ** 
Ihould  find  ourfelves  not  much  concerned  fcr  o« 
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Ittainmcnt  of  them.  Rogers*    3 
luance.— AriftotlCf  by  greatnefs  of  adion,  does 
lot  only  mean  it  fhould  be  great  in  its  nature^  but 
ilfo  io  its  duration^  that  it  ftiould  have  a  due 
en^h  in  it.  Addifim. 

(a.)  Duration,  }  udrf.  i.  See  Metaphysics. 

(3.)  Duration,  as  oi^rked  by  certain  periods 
Dd  meafures,  is  what  we  moft  properly  call  time. 
ecTiME. 

(4.)  Duration  of  action,  according  to  A- 
ftotle,  is  confined  to  a  natural  day  in  tragedy ; 
Bt  the  epopea,  according  to  the  (ame  critic,  has 
» fixed  tinae.    See  Poetry. 

DURAVEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
^t  of  Lot,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Querci. 
pURAZZANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
Dp  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Lavora,  16  miles 
K-  of  Naples. 

llURAZZO,  a  fea-port  town  of  European 
brkey,  in  Albania,  anciently  named  Epidamnus 
id  Dyrrachium.  It  is  ftrong  and  populous ;  with 
eood  harbour ;  the  fee  of  a  Greek  biihop.  It  is 
Imiles  SSE.  of  Ragufa,  and  50  N.  of  Valona. 
VI.  19.  19.  £.  Lat.  41.  54.  N. 
DURBAN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
\ai  of  Aube ;  13^  miles  SW.  of  Narbonne. 
PURBEN,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Courland, 

miles  SSW.  of  Goldingen. 
DURBITNGA,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the 
Bntry  of  Bahar,  48  miles  NE.  of  Patna,  and  58 
r.  of  Amerpour. 

U.)  DURBUY,  a  town  of  the  French  republic 
rae  department  of  Ourte,  and  ci-devant  duchy 
luxembnrg,  feated  on  the  Ourte :  10  miles  S. 
Liege,  and  10  N.  of  Baftogne.  Eon.  5.  a8.  E. 
tio.  18.  N. 

[i.)  Durbuy,  a  ci-devant  county  of  Luxem- 
|g,  now  annexed  to  the  French  republic. 
DURCKHEIM.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
|tment  of  Mont  Tonnerre,  late  of  Germany,  in 
^^unty  of  Linange ;  la  miles  NE.  of  Newftadt, 
,W.  of  Manheim,-  and  14  N.  of  Landau.  Lon. 

Bi.  E.  Lat.  49.  a6.  N. 
DRDANS,  a  village  near  Epfom,  Surry. 
DDRDHAM  Downs,  a  diftriA  in  Briftol,  near 
Ibn  and  Sri(tol  Hot  Wells :  noted  for  falubrity 
Ornate  and  extenfive  profpeds. 
^  To  DURE.  V.  n.  [duro,  Lat.]  To  laft ;  to  con- 
ic;  to  endure.— The  delights  and  pleafures  of 
world  are  moft  plcaling  while  they  dure.   Rw 


^  DUREFUL.  adj.  [from  endure  ^dfuIL]  Laft- 
J  of  long  continuance ;  durable.    Not  in  ufe. 

The  durrfui  oak,  whole  fap  is  not  yet  dry'd, 
( long  ere  it  conceive  the  kindling  fire ; 

But  when  it  once  doth  burn,  it  doth  divide 
^at  heat,  and  makes  his  flames  to  heaven  a- 
fpire.  Spenfer, 

DURELESS.  adj.  [from  dure^i  Without  con- 
iance ;  fading ;  tranfitory ;  fhort.  Not  in  ufe. 
[et  were  that  aptitude  natural,  more  inclinable 
bllow  and  embrace  the  falfe  and  dureleft  plea- 
's of  this  ftage-play  world,  than  to  become  tlie 
io-.v  of  God.  Raleiiib. 

►UKELL,  David,  a  learned  divine  and  critic, 
n  in  the  ifland  o:  Jcrfcy,  in  1728.  He  receiv- 
es educati-3n  at  Pembroke  college,  Oxford, 
re  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  but  afterwards 
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Length  of  cdnti-  became  fellow  of  Hertford  college,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  principal  in  1757.  He  obtained, 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1764,  and  about  three  ye^a 
after  a  prebendal  llal!  in  the  church  of  Canterbury. 
He  died  lu  1775.  He  publiflied,  i.  The  Hebrew 
Texts  of  the  Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacob  and 
Mofes,  relating  to  the  Twelve  Tribes,  with  a 
Tranflation  and  Notes,  &:c.  4to.  2.  Critical  Re- 
marks on  the  books  of  Job,  Pfalms,  Eccleiia(les» 
ahd  Canticles,  4to :  which  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Bifhop  Home,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Pfalms. 

DUREN,  or  DuEREN.    See  Dueren. 

DURER,  Albert,  one  of  the  beft  engravers  and 
painters  of  his  age,  was  defcended  of  an  Hunga- 
rian family,  and  bom  at  Nuremberg,  in  1471*  He 
was  alfo  a  man  of  letters  and  a  philofophcr ;  and 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Erafmus,  who  revifed 
fome  of  his  works.  .  He  was  likewife  a  man^of  bu« 
Gnefs,  and  for  many  years  the  leading  magif. 
trate  of  Nuremberg.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  im- 
provers of  the  art  of  engravicg  ;  and  he  engraved 
alfo  in  wood,  for  expedition,  having  an  in«xbau(li- 
ble  fund  of  defigns.  In  many  of  thofe  prints  , 
which  he  executed  on  copper,  the  engraving  is  e- 
legaat  to  a  great  degree.  His  Hell  SceiUy  in  par- 
ticular, which  was  engraved  in  15 13,  is  as  highly 
finifhed  a  print  as  ever  was  engraved,' and  as  hap- 
pily executed.  In  his  wooden  prints  too  we  are 
furprifed  to  fee  fo  much  meaning  in  fo  early  a 
mafter;  the  heads  fo  well  marked,  and  every  part 
fo  well  executed. — This  artift  underftood  the  prin- 
ciples of  defign  %  his  compolition,  too,  is  often 
plealing;  and  his  drawing  generally  good.  But 
he  knew  very  Uttie  of  die  management  of  light ; 
and  ftill  lefs  of  grace :  yet  his  ideas  are  purer  thaa 
could  well  be  expedted  from  the  auk  ward  arche- 
types which  his  country  and  education  aiforded. 
In  a  word,  he  was  a  man  of  a  very  extenfive  ge- 
nius ;  and,  as  Vafari  remarks,  would  have  been  an 
extraordinary  artift,  if  he  had  had  an  Italian  inftead 
of  a  German  education.  His  prints  are  very  nu- 
merous. They  were  much  admired  in  his  own 
life  time,  and  eagerly  bought  up ;  which  made  his 
wife  urge  him  to  fpend  more  time  upon  engraving 
than  he  was  inclined  to  do.  He  was  rich ;  and 
chofe  rather  to  pradlife  his  art  as  an  amufement 
than  as  a  bufinefs.    He  died  in  1517. 

•  DURESSE.  «.  /.  L.Pr.  hardftiip,  Severity.] 
X.  Imprifonment;  conftraint;  confinement,  a.  [In 
law.l    A  plea  ufed  by  way  of  exception,  by  him 


who  being  caft  into  prifon  at  a  man's-  fuit,  or  o- 
therwife  by  threats,  beating,  &c.  hardly  ufed,  feals 
any  bond  to  him  during  his  reftraint.  This  the 
law  holds  as  invalid,  and  fuppofes  to  be  conft rain- 
ed. Coca-el. 

D'URFEY,  Thomas,  an  eminent  Englifh  faty- 
rift  and  foiigfter,  whofe  name  is  w^H  known,  but 
of  whofe  life  few  particulars  are  to  be  colleded. 
He  was  born  in  Devonfhire :  but  when,  where,  or 
of  what  family,  are  all  uncertain.  He  was  bred 
to  the  law,  which  he  forfook  for  the  more  agree- 
able employment  of  writing  plnys  and  fongs  ;  and 
the  latter  he  had  fo  happy  a  talent  both  of  writing 
and  fingiug,  that  he  received  many  favours  from 
peifons  of  quality  on  that  account.  EvrH  crown- 
ed heads  did  not  difdain  his  company.  The  writer 
of  the  Guardiai;,  N°  67.  tclj&ijij^  {^(n^@|tei[ed 
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to  ha«  fecn.Charles  II.  leaning  on  Tom  D'Uifey's 
ihoulder  more  than  once,  bumming  over  a  fong 
■with  him.  This  indeed  was  not  extraordinary  in 
fo  merry  a  monarch;  but  even  the  phlegmatic 
"khi^  William  could  relax  his  mufcles  on  hearing 
)iim  fing.  He  was  certainly  by  all  accounts  a 
cheerful,  bonefti  good-natured  man ;  but  this  cba- 
lader  does  not  include  prudence.  D'Urfey  grew 
i>oor  as  be  grew  old,  and  prevailing  on  the  mana- 
gers of  the  playhoufe  to  adt  his  comedy  of  the 
JPlotting  SiJIers  for  his  benefit,  Mr  Addifon  wrote 
ih^.above.iilentioned  paper  in  the  Guardian,  with 
another,  N^  81,  reprefenting  him  in  a  good  hu* 
xnoured  li^ht,  to  procui^  him  a  full  houfe.  He 
iiied  very  old,  in  1733. 

DURf  ORD,  a  town  W.  of  Midhurft,  Suflex. 
DURFORT,  the  name  of  3  towns  of  France : 
'%\z,  1.  in  the  department  of  Arriege,  5  miles  NW, 
of  Pamiers :  2.  in  that  of  Aude,  7  miles  S W.  of 
Caftlenaudary :  and»  3.  in  that  of  Card,  7  miles 
£W.  of  Alais. 

"DORGAN,  a  town  of  ARatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia«  48  miles  S£.  of  Caftamori. 

DURGUT,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Natolia,  iS^n^iles  £.  of  Smyrna. 

(i.)  DURHAM,  a  county  of  England,  com- 
monly called  the  Bijhopric  of  Durham,  It  iS  bound- 
txi  on  the  N.  by  Northumberland,  from  Which  it 
is  feparated  by  the  Tyne,  on  the  NE.  {  on  the  E* 
by  the  German  Ocean ;  on  the  S.  and  SW.  by  York- 
ihire  and  the  Tee8 ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Cumber- 
land and  Weftmorland.  Befqre  the  arrival  of  the 
l^omans  it  was  included  in  the  BritiHi  principality, 
of  the  BaiGANTEs,  and  after  their  arrival  m;ide 
part  of  the  province  of  Maxima  Caefarienfis.  Du 
^  ring  the  Heptarchy,  it  made  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland,  which  began  in  547,  and 
«nded  in  817,  having  been  governed  by  .^i  kings. 
It  was  not  mentioned  by  Alfred  in  his  divifion  of 
counties,  being  at  that  time  confidei*ed  as  a  part 
of  Yorkfliire.  It  is  now  included  in  the  northern 
circuit,  in  the  province  of  York ;  and  is  a  diocefe 
and  principality  under  the  government  of  its  owti 
tifhop,  being  a  county  palatine,  the  fecond  in 
rank,  and  the  richeft  in  England.  It  extends  47 
miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and  37  from  N.  to 
S.  It  is  107  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains 
410,000  fquare  acres,  or  758  fquare  miles;  with 
300,000  inhabitants,  X13  parifhes,  21  vicarages, 
oHe  city,  (N®  2.)  and  nine  market  towns,  tiz, 
Stockton,  Sunderland,  Barnard  Caftle,  Darling- 
ton, Stanhope,  Hartlepool,  Bilhops  Aukland, 
Staindrop,  and  M«irwood  \  befides  223  villages. 
It  is  divided  into  4  wards,  fends  4  members  to 
parliament,  pays  three  portions  of  the  land  tax,  and 
provides  400  of  the  national  militia.  It  has  21 
parks,  4«afVles,  and  20  bridges,  with  the  rivers 
TeeSf  Tine,  Were,  Tame,  Lune,  Darwent,  Gaunt- 
lefs,  Skcm,  &c.  with  the  Luhe  and  Teefdale  forefts. 
Its  prhicipal  produds  arc  lead,  coals,  iron,  corn^ 
muftard,  fait,  glafs,  fine  ale,  with  excellent  but- 
ter and  falmon.  The  foil  is  various  j  on  the  S.  rich^ 
but  on  t^e  W.  rocky  and  moorilh.  This  county  is 
gv)verned  by  the  bilhop,  who  had  formerly  great 
prerogatives.  He  had  power  to  create  barons, 
appoint  judgres,  convoke  parliaments,  raife  taxes^ 
aiul  coin  money.  The  courts  of  juftice  were  kept 
in  his»  name ;  :;^)d  he  granted  pardons  fot  trefpaf-^ 
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fes,  alienations,  rapes,  murders,  andCdonksot 
every  denomination.     He  eroded  corporatiooij 
granted  markets  and  fairs,  created  officen  by  p^ 
tent,  was  lord  admiral  of  the  feas  and  waten  wHbi 
in  the  county  palatine :  great  part  of  the  Imdl 
were  held  of  the  fee  iti  capite.    In  a  word,  hectf 
ercifed  all  the  power  and  jurifdidion  of  a  foverd|| 
prince.  How  and  at  what  period  thefe  prerogatiiii 
were  obtained,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determiiie.  MaM 
bury  fays,  the  lands  were  granted  by  king  Alfii^ 
who  likewife  made  the  church  a  ianduaryfj 
criminals.  Thisr  fee  was  anciently  called  the  Mft 
nhny  of  St  Cuthhert,  who  had  been  bifhop  otia 
disfarne  or  Holy  Ifland  near  Berwick.    Uisbo^ 
being  transferrra  to  Durham,  were  long  eftea( 
as  precious  relics ;  and  the  people  of  thecmi 
confidered  themfelves  as  Hal<weri  men,  j.  a  j 
empted  from  all  other  but  holy  work,  vi2»  j 
defence  of  St  Cuthbert's  body.    CerUin  it  iS|i 
pretended  to  hold  their  lands  by  this  teduii;  I 
refufed  to  ferve  out  of  the  county  either  fori 
king  or  bifhop ;  but  K.  Edward  I.  broke  thnsf 
thefe  privileges,  and  curtailed  the  prerogatiie( 
the  biiliops,  which  were  ftill  further  abridgttfl 
Henry  VIII.    Neverthelefs,  the  bifhop  is  M\ 
of  Sadberg,  a  place  in  the  county  which  he  bd 
by  barony.    He  is  iheriff  paramount,  and  ap|Mi 
his  own  deputy,  who  makes  up  hisautUtto" 
in  (lead  of  accounting  to  the  excht-quer.   He 
all  the  forfeitures  upon  outlawries ;  and  be 
temporal  chancellor  ad  as  juftices  of  the 
for  the  county  palatine,  which  comprehends 
in   Yorkfliire,  Bedfington, '  Northam,  and 
Ifland,  in   Northumberland ;   the  inhabitaoti 
thefe  places  having  the  benefit  of  the  cbi 
Durham.    The  judges  of  aflize,  and  all  the 
of  the  court,  have  ftill  their  ancient  falaries 
the  biiliop ;  and  he  conllitutes  the  ftaodingol 
by  his  letters  patent.  *  He  has  the  powef,of 
fiding  in  perfon  in  any  of  the  courts  of  ji 
Even  when  judgment  of  blood  is  given,  this 
may  fit  in  court  in  his  purple  robes,  tbougki 
nons  forbid  any  clergyman  to  be  prefeot  io 
cafes,    it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IL1 
the  bifhopric  fcut  reprefentatives  to  parlii  * 
(2.)  Durham,  the  capital  of  the  abp»e 
tioned  county,  Itands  on  a  hill  iilmoft  fum 
by  the  river  Were ;  and  is  renfiarkable  for 
lubrity  of  its  air,  and  the  abundance  and 
nefs  of  its  provifions.    It  was  built  about  yor 
before  the  Norman  con^ueft,  onoccafion 
ing  hither  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert.    It  w»j 
incorporated  by  king  Richard  I.  and  quees 
bfth  extended  its  privileges.    In  1684,  it  ob 
a  charter;  in  conlcquence  of  which,  it  ispo*^ 
verned  by  a  mayor,  li  aldermen,  and  i% 
council  men,  with  a  recorder,  and  infierior 
Thefe  can  hold  a  coiirt-leet  and  courtJon*, 
in  thiicity;  but  undef  the  ftyle  of  the, 
wh^  av  count  palatine  appoints  a  judge,  f 
flieriffs,  and  othA*  inferior  magiftratcs.   The    ^ 
or  and  aldermen  alfo  keep  a  ffU-poUldftt  co!^ 
their  fairs,-  and  pay  a  yearly  toll  to  the  ■" 
They  have  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdafi 
fairs.    Durham  is  about  a  mile  loAg  sod 
broad,  refembling  the  fipore  of  a  crabj  Ite 
ket>place  exhibiting  the  body,  and  the  cJai^lW 
ing  repreicoted  by  the  iirects,  which  be»!scc^ 
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fng  to  the  courfe  of  the  river,  that 
lomids  one  part  of  the  city.  They  are  dark  and 
oafTovr ;  and  fome  of  them  lying  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  fteep  biil»  are  very  dangerous  for  wheel  car- 
riages. The  houfes  are  in  general  ftrong  built^ 
iMit  neither  light  nor  elegant.  Tbeoioft  remark* 
able  edifices  are  the  cathedral  and  fix  churches  \ 
three  in  the  dty,  and  three  in  the  fuburbs;  the 
college;  the  caftle»  or  bifhop's  palace;  the  tol- 
booth  near  St  Nicholases  church ;  the  crofs  and 
condnit  iiv  the^market  place !  with  two  bridges 
pver  the  Elvet.  The  cathedral  was  begun  by  bi- 
Ihop  Carilepho  in  the  nth  century.  It  is  a  larget 
Bwgnificent,  Gothic  ftrudure,  411  feet  long,  and 
lo  in  breadth,  having  a  crofs  aifle  in  the  middle, 
190  feet  long,  and  two  fmaller  aifles  at  each  end. 
On  the  S.  fide  is  a  fine  cloifter ;  on  the  E.  the  old 
library,  the  chapter  houfe,  and  part  of  the  deanery ; 
00  the  W.  the  dormitory,  under  which  is  thetrea- 
wry  and  a  chantry ;  and  on  the  N.  is  the  new 
library,  an  elegant  building  begun  by  dean  Sud- 
bury about  80  years  ago,  on  the  fpot  where  ftood 
the  old  refedory  of  the  convent.  The  middle 
tour  of  the  cathedral  11 1  feet  high.  The  whole 
building  is  arched  and  fupported  by  huge  pillars. 
Scleral  of  the  windows  are  curioufly  painted ;  and 
loere  is  a  handfomi*  fcreen  at  the  entrance  into 
fte choir.  Sixteen  biiliops  are  interred  in  the  chap- 
ift"  boofe,  which  is  75  feet  long,  and  33  broad, 
M«bed,  with  a  mffgnificetit  feat  at  the  upper  end 
w  the  inftalment  of  the  bilhops.  The  coniiitory 
^  kept  in  the  chapel  or  weft  aifle,  called  Galileet 
hrhidh  was  built  by  bifliop  Pudfey,  and  had  for- 
merly 16  alurs  for  Women,  as  they  were  not  al- 
bwcd  to  advance  farther  than  the  line  of  marble 
^  the  &de  of  the  font ;  here  like  wife  are  depofi- 
td  the  bones  of  the  venerable  Bede,  whofe  eiilo- 
Shim  is  Written  on  an  o\A  parchriicnt  fcroll  that 
tergs  over  his  tomb.  The  long  crofs  aifle,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  church,  was  formerly  diftinguifli- 
>d  by  9  altars,  4  to  the  N.  afnd  4  to  the  S.  and 
be  mofV  magnificent  in  the  /niJdle,  dedicated  to 
It  Cuthbert,  whofe  rich  flirine  was  in  this  quar- 
w,  forinerly  much  frequented  by  pilgrims.  The 
^Qrcb  is  poflelfed  of  fome  old  records  relating  to 
be  affairs  of  Scotland,  the  kings  of  which  wei^ 
(Teat  benefa<ftors  to  this  cathedral.  The  oma- 
nents  here  ufed  foi^  ad  mini  fieri  ng  the  offices,  are 
lid  to  be  richer  than  thofe  of  any  othef  cathedral 
n  England.  On  the  S.  fi'de  of  the  cathedral  is 
he  college ;  a  fpacious  court  formecj  by  the  houfetf 
»f  the  prebendaries,  who  are  richly  endowed  and 
xtremejy  well  lodged.  Above  the  col!ege  gate, 
t  the  E.  end,  is  the  exchequer  ^  and  art  the  W. 

large  ban  for  entertainitJg  ftrscngers,  with  the 
Tanary  and  other  offices  of  the  content.  The 
ollegc  fchool,  with  the  matter's  houf?  ftairds  on 
he  N.  fide  of  the  cathedral.  Between  the  church- 
"ard  and  cattle,  is  an  open  area,  called  the  palace 
'reen  ;  at  the  W.  end  of  which  ftands  the  county 
lall,  where  the  aflrzes  and'feflTrons  are  held  for 
he  county.  Hard  by  is  the  libr.'n7  built  by  bi- 
hop  Colin ;  together  with  the  exchequer  raif -d 
>y  bifhop  Nevil,  in  which  are  kept  the  offi  es 
belonging  to  the  county  palatine  court.  There  is 
in  hofpital  on  the  E.  endowed  by  biThop  Cofin, 
ind  at  each  end  of  it  are  two  fchools  founded  by 
>iftiop  Langlev.    On  the  N.  is  the  cafile  built  by 
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almoft  fur-  William  the  Conqueror,  and  afterwards  cO'flf  me'^ 
into  the  biihop's  palace,  the  out^aixl  gate  of 
which  is  at  prefent  the  county  goal.  The  city 
confifts  of  three  manors ;  the  bifliop's  manor  con^, 
taining  the  city  liberties  and  the  cfailey,  held  of 
him  by  the  fervice  of  caftle  guard  ;  the  manor  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  coiififtitfg  of  tb^  Elvet'^. 
crofs  gate,  foUth  gate  ftreet ;  and  the  mafnof  of 
Gilligate,  formerly  belonging  to  the  difiblved 
hofpital  of  Kepyar,  in  this  neighbourhood,  but 
granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  John  Cockburii,  lorci 
of  Ormiftoun,  and  late  in  the  poflefllion  of  John^ 
Tempeft,  Efq.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  thts  city 
is  W evil's  crofs,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  iot 
the  year  z  J46,  againft  David  II.  king  of  Scotland^ 
who  was  defeated  and  taken  (frifoner.  Durhanf 
Kes  14  n^iles  S.  of  Newcaftle,  and  %si  N.  by  W; 
of  London.    Lon.  1. 47.  W.  Lat.  54-  50.  N. 

(3.)  Durham,  a  river  of  the  United  States^ 
which  falls  into  the  Pifcataqua. 

(4.)  Durham,  a  townftip  of  Corifei^icut^ 
in  New-Haven  county,  fettled  from  Gilford,  irf 
169S,  and  incorporated  in  1708.  It  is  about  ti 
miles  SW.  of  Hartford  and  1 9  NE.  of  New-Haven^ 
It  was  called  Caxin^cbaguey  by  the  Indiaihs;  whicM 
name  a  fmall  river  that  chiefly  rifes  hefe,  ftill 
bears. 

(5.)  Durham,  a  town  in  the  above  fownfliip^ 
(N»  4.)  7  miles  SW.  of  Middleton. 

(6.)  Durham,  a  townflitp  of  the  United  Stafe^rf 
hi  Cumberiand  county,  dift?i^  of  Maine,  on  thtf 
SW.  bank  of  the  Androfcoggin,  wbieh  feparaterf 
it  from  Bowdoin  on  the  NE.  It  contains  714  in- 
habitants,  and  lies  14$  miles  NE.  of  Bofion.  Lat^ 
43.  55.  N- 

(7.)  Durham,  a  poft.townof  New  HampflnVe^ 
in  Strafford  connty  feated  on  Oyfter  river,  near, 
where  it  joins, the  Pifcataqua;  11  miles  W.  of 
Portfmouth.  It  was  incorporated  in  1633,  and 
contains  1147  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  a  par£ 
of  Dover,  which  adjoins  it  on  the  N;  and  was  call- 
ed Oyjler  river.  On  the  top  of  a  liill  m  this  towii 
fs  a  rock,  computed  to'  weigh  60  or  70  tons,  for 
C3faaiy  poifed  on  another  rock,  as  to  be  eafily 
moved  by  one's  finger.  Its  fttuatiofr  appears  to  be 
natural. 

(?.)  DURHAW,  a  town  in  the  above  townfliip^ 
(N^'  7.)  47  miles  N.  of  Bofton.  Lon.  70.  ^4-  W- 
Lat.  43.  5-  N. 

(9.)  Durham,  a  to^nfhipof  Pennffltaiiia,  iri 
Bucks  County. 

(10.)  Durham,  or  Dyr mam,  a  village  of  Eng- 
land, in  Gloucefterihire,  5  miles  from  Chipping^ 
Sudbury.. 

(11.)  DuRHA^r,  THE  BfsHOf  Rip  oT,  ts  deeme(J 
the  richeft  bilbopric  in  England.  The  diocefe 
contains  the  whole  cotrntics  of  DnrhaAi  aT?d  Nor- 
thumberland, ej^cept  the  jurifdiftioh  of  HeXham 
in  the  latter.  It  has  alfo  one  parifh  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland:  making  in  all  i35parinicsi  where- 
of 87  are  impropriate.  The  fee  is  valued  in  the 
king's  books  at  if  ail,  is.  5jd.  but  is  computed  ta 
be  worth  annually  L.8700.  'f  lie  tithes  amount 
to  .3S5I.  5s.  64-d. .  It  has  tv^ro  archdeacons,  viz. 
of  Durham  and  Northumbefland.  This  fee  af- 
forded to  the  church  of  Rome  8  faints  and  1  c:ir* 
dinal  ;  and  to  the  Engliffi  nation  one  lord  chief 
juftice,  5  16id  chancellors,  3  lord  iretfurers,  on^ 
E  e  e  ^gitized  by  VjO  j^rin^pJ 
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princtpal  fecretary  of  ilate,  one  chancellor  to  the 
univertity  of  Oxford,  and  two  maflers  of  the  rolls. 
DURHAMS,  a  village  in  Mtddlefex,  %  miles  N. 
of  Chipping,  Barnet. 

*  DURING,  ^/v^.  [This  word  18  rather  a  par- 
ticiple from  dure;  as,  during  life^  durante  vitat 
life  continuinfi ;  during  my  pleajure^  my  plealure 
continuing -the  fame.]  For  the  time  of  the  conti- 
nuance of }  while  any  thing  lafte. — If  during  bis 
childhood  he  be  conftantly  and  rigoroufly  kept 
from  drinking  cold  liquor  while  he  is  hot^  forbear- 
ance grows  into  a  habit.  Locke. 

DURINSTADT.    See  Dorimgstadt. 

DURIO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyadclphia  clais  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  a  monophyltous  perianthium ;  the 
^orolU  has  5  petals  giowing  to  the  calyx ;  the  fta- 
mina  are  conjoined  in  hve  bodies ;  the  germ  it 
foundifh  ;  the  ftyle  briftly,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mina.  The  fruit  is  a  roundilh  apple  every  where 
^uricated :  the  iceds  have  a  mucous  orilla. 

(j.)  DURISDEKR,  a  paritti  in  Dumfties-Oiire, 
12  miles  long  and  %  broad,  almoft  furrounded  by 
hills,  except  to  the  S.  and  SW.  The  Nith  runs 
through  it.  The  foil  is  deep  and  fertile.  It  con- 
tains 14)5 a9  acres,  2 7  poles.  Of  thcfe  above  3 14 1, 
are  arable;  365  underwood;  271  meadow;  and 
10,712  pafture.  The  chief  produce  is  oats,  bar- 
ley, wheat,  tumipSt  rye-grafs  and  potatoes.  The 
hilis  bear  the  name  of  Lowthers,  and  feem  to 
contain  the  fame  minerals  as  the  neighbouring 
mines  of  Wanlockhead.  Freeftone  of  diflfcrent 
kinds  is  found  in  the  pariili :  and  in  various  places 
there  is  the  appearance  of  coal  and  lead.  Several 
ruins  of  old  towersy  forts,  and  chapels,  arc  to  .be 
fecn  in  the  panih« 

(3.)  DuRisDEER,  a  village  in  the  Above  parifh, 
containing  about  100  inhabitants;  pleafantly  (i- 
tuated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  over  which  river 
is  a  handfome  bridge  of  three  arches. 

*  DURITY.  n.  f.  [durrte,  Fr.  durus,  Lat.]  Hard- 
nefs ;  firmnefs  — Ancients  did  burn  fragments  of 
marble,  which  in  time  became  marble  again,  at 
lead  of  indiiToluble  duriijt  as  appeareth  in  the  (land- 
ing theatres,  ffotton. — Irradiancy  or  fparkling, 
found  in  many  gems,  is  not  difcoverable  in  this ; 
for  it  cometh  ihort  of  their  compa^nefs  and  durit;. 
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good,  feafons,  the  pariih  produces  fufficvratly  for 
the  inhabitants;  whofe  number,  in  igoi,  was 
iao8.  The  celebrated  Gaelic  bard,  Rohm  X>on^ 
was  bom  in  this  pariih.  "  His  fongs,  (fays  tbt 
rev«  Mr  Thomfon, )  difcover  uncommon  force  of 
genius*  It  is  a  pity,  he  adds,  that  they  have  cot 
been  printed,  to  fccure  them  from  mutiUtioR, 
corruption,  or  oblivion." — This  feems  to  beat 
obje<5t,  that  merits  the  attention  of  the  Highlaii 
Society. 

(2.)  Durness,  a  river  in  the  above  peniafo^ 
(N''  X.)  which  falls  into  the  North  Sea  a  little  W* 
of  Far-out  Head, 

(3  )  DuRKEss,  atowd  in  the  above  pariih*  ft^ 
cd  on  the  bay  (N**  4.)  46  miles  NNW.of  lllf 
noch.  Lon.  1.  21.  W.  of  Edinburgh.  Lat.58.j)JL 

(4.)  DuRNEsSy  Bay  of,  or  )  a  bay  on  the  w 

(4.)  Durness,  Kyle  of,  X  of  Sutherland,** 
med  by  the  mouth. of  the  mcr  (N*  2.)  W.rf 
Far-out  Head. 

(i.)  DURNFORD,  a  village  of  Purbeckiflc. 

(a.)  DuRNFORD,  S*of  Amefbury,Wiltihire. 

DURNHALL,  near  Middlewich,  Cheftirc 

DURNISH.    SeeDuiRiwisH. 

DURNIUM,  or     |  a  town  of  the  Durotrijei 

DtJRNOVARIA,  j  in  Britain,  now  calkdD» 

CHESTER.      See  DUROTRZGES* 

DURO,  or  DufiRO.  See  Douro. 
DUROBERNIA.  See  Canterbury,  (N*i-| 
(i.)  DUROBRIViE,  in  ancient  geography.! 
town  of  the  Catyeuchlani,  in  Britain,  now  io  nu&i| 
which  lie  on  the  Nen,  between  Cafter  aod  Do* 
ford,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  bordert* 
Huntingdon. 

(2.)  Durobrivje,  or  Durocobriv*,  a  tort; 
of  the  Trinobantes,  in  Britain  5  whofe  niiwJ* 
(ituated  between  l^lamfte^d  and  Redbuni,inHa^ 
fordfhire.    See  Catti,  (N*  3.) 

DUROBRIVIS,  an  ancient  town  of  Britain,  ^ 

miles  W.  of  Durove^um,  or  Canterbury ;  sj 

called  Rochester,  which,  in  the  charter  of  tie 

foundation  of  the  church,  is  ftiled  Dnrcbrtvit* 

DUROCASES,         'Ja  t*wn  of  the  Onaite* 

DUROCASS-aS,        C\Tx  Gallia  Celtics;  mJ 

DUROCASSES,  or  TDreux.  SeeDR£OX,i« 

DUROCASSIUM,   JDruids,  f  i. 

DUROCATALAUill.  SeeCATALAUBi.lri. 

DUROCHSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffian  Taitay; 


DURKO,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pro-    in  the  government  of  Irkutfch,  on  the  bordm  tf 
^vince  of  Natolia,  4ft  miles  SW.  of  AmaGch.  China,  near  the  river  Argunia,  160  miles  SSB- « 

DURLACH,  or  DouRDACH.    See  Dourlacu.    "*       -  -  - 

DURLAY,  a  village  in  Somerfetllure,  SW.  of 
Bridgewater. 
'    DURLEY,  SW,  of  Waltham,  MampHiire. 

DURLSTAND  Bay  lies  on  the  S£.  coaft  of 
Purbeck  ifle,  Dorfetfhire. 

DURNBERG,  a  mountain  of  Gesmany,  in  the 
circle  of  Bavaria,  and  arch-bifliopric  of  Saltzburg, 
2  miles  SSW.  of  Hallem. 

(i.)  DURNESS,  a  mountainous  peninfula  and 


Nertchinik.  . 

DUROCOBRIV-S.  SecDuROBRiT^ilN  •;) 
DUROCORNOVIUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Bfr  | 

tain ;  now  called  Cirencester.   Ptolemy  cafe  a 

CORINIUM.  J  ; 

DUROCORTORA,  or  7  an  andcnt  t(mj  I 
DUROCORTORUM,  5  the  Rhcm^  in  B«P- 

ca ;  now  called  Rh e  i  ms. 
DUROIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monoT- 

nia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandriaclaftofptowj 


parilh  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  The  calyx  above  is  cylindrical  and  loped;  tww^ 

15  miles  long  and  i.^  broad.    Confiderable  trafts  der  fix-parted;  there  are  no  filaments  j  theww 

are  occupied  by  moHes  and  bare  fands;  but  to-  hifpld  apple.                                               .   |(> 

wardii  the  fhore,  near  Far-out  Head,  there  are  DUROLENUM,  a  town  of  the  Cantui?  1*^ 

many  beautiful  fields  and  rich  paftures.  The  coaft  tain ;  now  called  Lenham,  in  Kent,  according^ 

is  rocky  and  dangerous  to  mariners.    There  are  Camden  5  but  Talbot  fuppofes  it  tobeCHAt|^' 

many  fmgular  caves  in  Durnefs.    Barley,  black  -.-.-.. 
oats,  and  potatoes,  are  the  chief  produce.    In 


DUROLITUM,  a  town  of  the  TnpohaDte*; 
now  called  Leiton,  on  the  Leys,  in  E^JJ^ 
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DUROT,  a  bay  on  the  N.  fiJe  of  the  S.  penin 
ia  of  the  ifland  ot'  St  Domingo. 
DUROTRIGES.  an  ancient  Bntifli  nation,  feat- 
in  that  part  of  the  country  which  is  now  called 
3RSET8H1RK.  Their  name  is  d^^rived  from  the 
■0  Britifh  words  Dur  water,  and  Trigo  to  dwell ; 
d  they  got  it  troro  the  fituatToo  of  their  coun- 
r,  which  lies  along  the  fea  coaft.  It  is  not  ccr-  ' 
n  whether  the  Durotriges  formed  an  indepen- 
nt  ftate  under  a  prince  of  their  own,  or  were 
ited  with  their  neighbours  the  Danmonii; 
they  were  reduced  by  VefpaBan  under  the 
minion  of  the  Romans,  at  the  fame  time,  and 
th  the  iamv^afe,  and  never  revoked.  Dorchef- 
1^  its  prefent  capital,  feems  to  have  been  a  Ro- 
in  city  of  fome  conllderation,  though  our  anti- 
Iplles  are  not  agreed  about  its  Roman  name.    It 

et  probable,  that  it  was  the  Dui^novaria, 
tsth  Iter  of  Antoninus.  Many  Roman  coins 
we  been  found  at  Dorchefter ;  the  military  way 
tted  Jenmng  Street  pafled  through  it ;  and  fome 
ftiges  of  the  ancient  ft  one  wall  with  which  it  wa« 
Hounded,  and  of  the  amphitheatre  with  which 
•ras  adorned,  are  ftill  viGble.  The  country  of 
^Duvotriges  was  included  in  the  Roman  pro. 
recalled  Flavh  Qt/arien/tjy  and  governed  by 
t  prefident  of  that  province^  as  long  as  the  Ro- 
pns  fcppt  any  footing  in  thefe  parts. 
DUROVERNUM.  See  Canterbury,  N*  x. 
H'Cantium,  N«  1.  ♦ 

DUROUR'S  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  Eaftern 
iian  ocean.  Lon.  143.  »i.  E.  Lat.  i.  44.  S. 
DURPIT  Chafel,  a  village  in  Durham,  be- 
'een  Newbigging  and  Teefdale  Foreft. 
pURRlNGTON,twovill^e8:  i.  in  Lincoln- 
w,  near  BloKham :  a.  in  Wilts,  %  miles  from 
llieibury. 

(i.)  DURRIS,  or  Doris,  [Gael.  Dww,  i.  e. 
roth  of  the  Highlands,]  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in 
Icounty  of  Mearns,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Gram- 
MM)  about  7  miles  long  and  4  broad,  containing 
Hf  i»  SngiijQi  acres.    It  is  partly  hilly,  and  partly 

JW.    fts  N.  boundary  is  waihed  by  the  Dee.    ..w^».»..v.»    *,^^  ^w*,. 
Kfoil  is  thin  and  fandy  in  general ;  but  part  of    nefs;  dark  coloured, — 


tians  dmrjf  have  no  images  of  the  Deity,  becaufe 
they  would  rather  die  than  defile  themfelves  with 
fuch  an  impiety.  StUJin^  ^e^'t, 

DURSTOLORG,  the  fon  of  Hungus,  and  the 
73d  king  of  the  Pidts,  according  to  Dr  Anderfon; 
(Royal  GtneaU)  He  was  murdered  by  his  brother 
Bogan,  who  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  union  of 
the  Scots  and  Pi6:s  under  Kenneth  II.  about  A.  D. 

DURSTON,  a  village  NE.  of  Taunton,  Somcr* 
fetihire. 

DURSTUS,  or  Drust,  the  fon  of  Erp,  king 
of  the  Pidts,  began  to  reign  K»  D.  406  according 
to  Dr  Anderfon  ;  and  after  fighting  many  battles^ 
(the  Dr  fays  no  lefs  than  xoo,  and  that  he  lived 
100  years!)  died  A.  D.  451-  In  his  reign  the 
gofpel  was  firft  preached  to  the  Pids  by  St  Ni- 
nian.  Knyal  Gtneal. 

DURTAL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart* 
ment  of  Maine  and  Loire  $  famous  for  tanned  lea*' 
ther,  i(i\  miles  NE,  of  Angers. 

DURTREBURN,  a  town  in  Northumberland.. 

DURVES,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  country  of 
Candahar;  130  miles  SE,  of  Candahar. 

DURWELTON,  3  miles  K.  of  BUndford,  Dor^ 
fetihire. 

DRUY,  John,  a  Scots  divine,"  who  travelled 
much,  and  laboured  with  great  sceal  to  reunite  the 
Lutherans  with  the  Calvinifts.  His  difcoorage- 
xnents  in  this  fcheme  ftarted  another  ftill  moreim- 
pra^icable;  and  this  was  to  reunite  all  Chriftians 
by  means  of  a  new  explication  of  theApocalypfe, 
which  he  pubiifhed  at  Francfort,  in  1675.  He  en- 
joyed then  a  considerable  retreat  in  the  country 
of  Hefle ;  but  the  time  of  his  death  fs  unknown  t 
bis  letter  to  Peter  Du  Moulin  coneeming  the 
churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  was 
printed  at  London  in  16369  by  the  care  of  Du 
Moulin,  and  is  elteemed  curious. 

DUSCHRUCK,  a  town  of  Arabia  in  Yemen, 
Lon.  44. 10.  £.    Lat.  13.  50.  N. 

(i.)  ♦  DUSK.  adj.  [duyftert  Dutch.]  x.  Tending 
to  darknefs.    See  Pusky,    a.  Tending  to  blacks 


fca«  been  improved,  and  produces  good  crops  of 

ri«yi  oats,  peafe,  turnips,  potatoes,  Ac.    The 

ipulation,  in  x  79 1,  ftated  by  the  rev.  Mr  Strachan, 

m  report  to  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  was  65X,  and  had 

treafedi38,  fince  1755. 

(s.)  DvRRis,  or  Doris.    Sec  Dores,  (N^  x.) 

BURRISDEER.    See  Durisdbbr. 

(i.)  DURROR,  a  diftria  in  Argyllftiiie. 

\».)  DuRROR»  a  river  of  Argyllflitre,  which  ruoi 

to  Loch  Linnbe. 

DDRROW.  a  village  10  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

DURSEY,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic,  about  % 

ws  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  fitiiated  near 

e  8W.  coaft  of  Ireland.    Lon.  10. 4.  W.  Lat, 

t.33.N. 


pURSLEY,  a  town  of  Gloucefterihire,  celebra^    make  dqikifti.  Dia< 
d  for  its  manufadture  of  broad  cloth.    It  has  a  ' 

eekly  market  on  Thurfday.  Durfley  was  for- 
«rly  a  borough,  but  has  long  omitted  returning 
«mber»  to  parliament.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Se- 
am* ij  miles  8.  of  Gloucefter,  and  X07  W.  of 
ondoo.    Lon.  ».43.  W.  Lat.  5  x.  40.  N. 


The  hills  to  their  fupply. 
Vapour,  and  exhalation  dujk  and  moift, 
Sent  up  amain.  Milton's  Par,  Lofl. 

(a.)  *  Dusk.  «./.  [from  the  adjedive.]  i. 
Tendency  to  darknefs;  incipient  obfcurity.^I 
will  wait  on  you  in  the  du/k  of  the  evening,  with 
my  ihow  upon  my  back.  Spe3at0r,  4.  Darknefs 
of  colour ;  tendency  to  blackhefs. —  . 

Some  fprinkled  freckles  on  his  face  were  feen, 
Whofe  4^fi  fet  off  the  whiteneft  of  tUe  (kin.    - 

Drjden. 

(3p)  Dusk,  in  geography,  a  rivulet  of  ArgylU 

fliire,  in  the  parifli  of  Colmonell,  which  falls  into 

the  river  Stinchair. 

(x.)  •  To  Dusk.  v.  « .  [from  the  noun.]  To 


(1.)  •  To  DpsK.  ti.  n.  To  grow  dark ;  to  be* 
gin  to  lofe  light  or  brightnefs ;  to  have  luftre  dU 
miniftied.  IU3. 

*  DUSKILY,  aif.  Ifrom  du/k.-\  With  a  teiW 
deiicy  to  darknefs  or  blacknefs. 

DUSKISH.  adj.  Ifrom  duji.]   i.  Inclining  to  ; 


«~w.    i^on.  ».  43.  w.   l^t.  5X.  40.  JN.  ^  DUSKlbtl.  adj.  Itrom  duJJU]    x 

'  fiURST.  The  preterite  of  ^r tf.— The  Chrii*    darknefs ;  tending  to  obfcurity.— 
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From  his  infernal  furnace  forth  he  threw         partment  of  Sarre  and  Mofelle,  late  of  Gennany 

8  light,  in  the  county  of  Veldentz.  It  is  celebrated  for  ill 


.  Huge  flames  that  dimmed  all  the  heaven'i 
^nrollM  in  dujkljb  fmoke  aad  brimftone  blue. 

Spenfer. 
f,  Teiiding  to  blacknefs;  dark-coloured .-^Sight 
}%  not  coiitented  with  fudden  departments  from 
one  extreme  to  another ;  therefore  rather  a  dujiijb 
'^indture  than  an  abfolute  black.  JVotUtu 

f  DUSKISHLY.  ad-v.  ifrom  //r</J//^  ]  Cloudily ; 
darkly.— The  fawdufl:  burned  fair,  till  part  of  the 
candle  confumed :  the  duft  gathering  ^tbout  the 
fpaft,  made  the  fnaft  to  burn  dujkijhly,  Bacort' 

(i.)"*  DUSKY,  adj.  [from  diijk;  duyfier,  Dut.] 
J.  Tending  to  darknefs ;  obfcure ;  not  luminous. — 
Here  lies  the  difij  torch  of  Mortimer, 
ChokM  with  ambition  and  the  meaner  fort.  Sbak^ 

There  fierce  wind^  o*er  duflij  valleys  blow, 
Whofe  every  puff  bear  empty  fliades  away. 

Dryden, 
^»  Tending  to  blacknefs ;  dark  coloured ;  not 
clear;  liot  bright. — It  is  not  green,  but  oii dufiy 
prown  CQJour.  iacon. 

When  Jove  in  du/ky  clouds  involves  the  ikies, 
And  the  faigt  crefccnt  Ihoots  by  fits  before  their 
eyes.  D-yden* 

*— The  furface  is  of  a  d:(,^y  yellow  colour.  lVoodw» 
—By  mining  fuch  ponders,  we  are  nryt  to  expeift 
a  ftrong  and  full  white,  fuch  a$  is  that  of  paper ; 
but  fome  du/kf  obfcure  one  fuch  as  might  arife 
from  ia  mixture  of  light  and  darknefs,  or  from 
Vrhite  and  black;  that  is,  a  grpy  or  dun,  or  ruflH 
trown.'  Nfii;torz,  ^.  Oloomy ;  fad  ;  intelledually 
fclouded.^While  he  continues  in  life  this  duj^y 
fcene  of  horrour,  this  melancholy  profpedt  of 
final  perdition  will  frequently  occur  to  his  fancy. 

-^       tFmbriel,  a  dtt/iy  melancholy  fprlte. 
As  ever  fullyM  the  fair  face  d  fight, 
Down- to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  fcene. 
Repairs  to  fearch  the  gloomy  cave  pf  fpleen. 

Pope. 
(a.)  Dusky  bay,  a  bay  on  the  SW.  coaft  of 
theiiland  Tavaipoenajnmoo,  the  jnoft  weftern 
one  of  New  Zealand.     It  is  reckoned  by  Captain 
Cook  to  be  the  moft  proper  place  in  New  Zealand 
for  the  procuring  of  refitments,  though  it  is  at- 
tended with  fome  difagrecable  circumftaiKCS  par- 
ticularly being   infeAed  m  ith  great  numbtfr*  of 
black  find  flies,  which  were  tfoublcfome  to  an 
extreme  degree:    See  Cook,  N°  HI.  §  9.    Lon. 
it^.  18.  E.   l.at.  45.  40.  5' 
DUSQFFAL,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen. 
PUSRACH,  a  town  of  Pcrfia,  in  the  province 
of  Kermrfn,  156  miles  S.  of  Sirgian. 

33u5>SAC,  i  town  of  France  in  the  department 
of  DordoKne;  4  miles  N.  of  Exideuil. 
'    plTSSEX.,  a  river  of  Germany,  which  falls  into 
fbe  Rhine  near  DuflTcidorf. 
'   DUSSELDORF,  or  >  a  city  of  Weftphali?.,  in 
DUSSELDORP,      )  the  duchy  of  Berg,  Ctua- 
ted  on  the  river  DuffVU  near  its  Qonfluence  with 
the  Rhine.    It  is  flronjg  and  well  built,  and  con. 
tains  abbut  io,coo  inhabitants.    It  was  tiken  by 
the  French  in  Sept.  r795»  foon  after  Which  the 
whole  duchy  of  Berg  yielded  to  their  arms.    It 
lies  iz  miles  NNW.  of  Cologne.    Loo.  6.  52.  £. 
XyAt.  ?T.  II.  N. 
.  '  DUSSEMONT,  t  village  of  France,  in  the  de- 


wine«  and  lies  4  miles  NW.  of  Veldetitz. 

•  DUST.  «./.  [du/ly  Sax.  duufl,  Erfe.]  i.Eath 
or  other  matter  reduced  to  fmall  partides.— i}8jl 
helpeth  the  fruitfulnefs  of  trees,  inlomucb  as  tbey 
c^  d'Jt  upon  them:  that  powdering,  vheas 
fhower  cometh,  maketh  a  foiling  to  the  tree,  !»• 
ing  earth  and  water  finely  laid  on.  Bactm,  a.  Vat 
grave  :  the  ftate  of  diflfblution.— 

The  fceptre,  learning,  phyfic,  muft 
All  fallow  thist  and  come  to  d?ifi,         Sbak^ 

Thou 

Out  of  the  ground  waft  taken,  know  thy  tni^ 

For  du^  thou  art,  and  (halt  to  dttft  return.  k~ 

1?.  A  mean  and  dejected  ftate. — God  raifeth* 

the  poor  out  ot  ti)c  du^^  to  fet  them  among  prii 

ces.  I  Sam»  \l 

*  To  Dust.  v.  ^i.  Ifrom  the  noun.]  i.  Total 
from  duft.     «.  To  fprinkle  with  duft. 

♦  DUSTiMAN.  «./  Ua>f  and  mart,]  Onewlicfe 
ejnployment  is  to  carry  away  the  duft.- 

The  duflmQm\  cart  oifcnds  thy  cloatht  isd 
eyes. 
When  thro'  the  ftreet  a  cloud  of  aihes  fiies. 

(^ 

( I.)  DUSTON*  a  village  W.  of  Northampti* 

(2.)  DusTov»  in  Weftmorlandy  NE.  ofA|n 

pleby, 

•  DUSTY,  adj.  [from  duft:[  i.  Filled  iritb 
duft ;  clouded  with  duft. — 

Arms  and  the  ^1^^  fields  llcfs  admire, 
And  ibften  ftrangely  in  fome  new  cJeiire.  UttJU 
a.  Covered  or  fcattered  with  duft  — 

Even  Drudgery  himfelf, 

As  at  the  car  he  fweats.  or  dufij  hews 

The  palace  ftone,  looks  gay.  Thatjik 

DUSZMIANy,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 

palatinate  of  Troki,  ao  miles  SSW.  of  Trokt. 

(i.)  DUTCH,  ad}.  Of,  or  belonging  loHak 
land,  or  the  United  Provinces, 
(a.)  Dutch,  w./  plur.  The  people  of  HoUffli 
•DUTCHESS.  If./,  \ducbeffe.  Fr.]  uT^^ 
of  a  duke.— The  duke  of  Comwal,  and  R^g*  ^ 
dutc}jefsy  will  be  here.  5i&ttif/p.— The  duke  wastft 
command  the  army,  and  the  dytcbf/h  by  the  »* 
vour  flie  poflcfled,  to  be  near  her  msyefty.  ^w/^-t 
1,  A  lady  who  has  the  fi^crcignty  of  a  dokedoifc- 
DuTCHEss  CoL'NTV,  a  county  of  New  Yort^? 
on  the  E.  fide  of  Hudfoa  River.  It  has  the  i>??. 
of  Connedicut  on  the  E.  Weft  Chcfter  on  the  S. 
and  Columbia  county  on  the  N.  It  it  about  4' 
miles  long,  and  23  broad,  and  contaips  1$  town* 
fhips,  of  which  Poughkeepfle  and  Fifti-KHl^ 
the  chief:  It  contains  45,266  tsfcabitants;  of  tbeff 
601.1  are  qualified  to  be  ele^ors,  add  it$^J^ 
flaves.  Dutchefs  county  fends  7  reprdeptati«« 
to  the  aflembly  of  the  ftate.  In  1792,  a  leow^ 
able  cavern  was  difcovered  in  the  countyi  >t  1 
place  called  by  the  Indians  Sfpafcot,  at  Rbpbect 

SceSEPASCOT. 

DUTCHMA?4'S  9a V,  a  bay  on  thcN.  coaft 
of  the  iiland  of  Antigua. 

DuTCHMAij's  Island,  sua  iiland  of  Abictk** 
in  the  Potomac  river,  14  miles  above  Wafhrogtcof 

(i.)  *  DUTCHy.  »./.  [diube,  Fr.J  A  teinr 
tory  which  gives  title  to  a  duke,  or  has  a  9^}^ 
for  its  fovereign,- Different  ftates  border  00  tf^J 
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the  kingdom  of  Prance,  the  dutcfy  of  Satoy, 
the  canton  of  Bern.  jld/H/ov, ^-France  might  have 
fwaiiowed  up  bis  whole  dutehy.  Swift. 

(a.)  *  DuTCHYCouRT.  « /.  A  court  wherein 
^1  matters  appertaining  to  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter 
are  decided  by  the  decree  of  the  chancellor  of  that 
tourt.  Cowfi. 

,  (3.)  DtTTCHY  Court,  origin  of.   The  origin 

irfthii  court  wa«  in  Henry  the  IV's  time,  who  ob- 

.Minfd  the  crown  by  depofition  of  Richard  II,  and 

'^viug  the  dutchy  of  Lane  sifter,  by  defcent,  in 

^t  of  his  mother,  became  feifed  thereof  as  king, 

as  duke:  80  that  all  the  liberties,  franchifes, 

jurifdi^tions  of  the  faid  county  paiTed  from 

ting,  by  hit  great  feal,  and  not  by  livery  or 

iment,  as  the  earldom   of  March,  and  o* 

polfeffions,  which  defcendedto  him  by  other 

':ors  than  the  king's,   did.    Henry  IV.  by 

lority  of  parliant^nr,  fevered  the  poifefTions, 

1,  &c.  of  she  faid  dutchy  from  t'le  crown  : 

Edward  IV.  reftored  them  to  their  former  na- 

The  officers  belonging  to  this  court  are, 

chancellor,  attorney  general,  receiver  general, 

of  the  court,  and  meHenger;  befides  aflif- 

;  as  attorneys  in  the  exchequer,  and  chan-' 

and  four  counfellors. . 

*  DUTEOUS.  £rdj.  [from  duty,]    t.  Obedient  i 

'  jiiious;  refpedtnil  to  thofe  wholrave  natural 

kgal  authority.' — 

A  female  foftneft,  with  a  manly  mind ; 
Kduteotu  daughter,  and  a  fifterkind  ; 
Id  liirknefs  patient,  and  in  death  refigned.  Dejd, 
Obfequious ;  obedient  to  good  or  bad  purpoies: 
'  /«.— 

\  know  thee  well ;  a  ferviceable  villain  ! 

Ai  dutew^  to  the  vices  of  thy  miitrefs, 

lAs  badn^fs  would  deliile.  Sbakefp* 

^    Every  beaft,  more  duteous  at  her  call, 

i  Than  at  Circean  call  the  herd  difguisM.     Miiti 

fcfinjoin'd  by  duty ;  enforced  by  the  relation  of 

Ifcitto  another.     This  fenfe  is  not  now  ufed. — 

f  •    Wiih  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  facred  right, 

^  With  mine  own  breath  releafe  all  duieous  ties. 

/  Sfmkefp: 

Mt )  DUTHIL,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  the 

(•wntics  of  Moray  and  Invemefs,  anciently  called 

^EMCHBARifiCH,  or  OUfi  of  Heroes.  It  is  14  miles 

bag  from  E.  to  W.  and  10  broad.    The  river 

Mnan  runs  its  whole  length,  and  divides  it  near- 

rfflto  two,  rendering  the  ground  on  each  fide 

ittile.  The  clinvate  is  very  healthy.    This  parifh 

••sited  with  that  of  RothiemItrchus.    They 

pEfcnd  in  length  about  ^o  miles,  and  nearly  17  in 

••kith,    fhe  general  appearance  is  hilly,  with 

%  Wch,  and  alder,  on  the  (kirts  of  all  the  hills, 

f™St»er  up  it  becomes  rocky  and  covered  with 

i^ath.    Ini79i^  the  number  of  arable  acres  was 

t  M'h  all  under  com,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips, 

1  •nd  fown  grats :  befides  1467  acres  in  meadow 

j  P*6»  4650  in  mofs  and  moor,  one  third  part  of 

wc  pariih  under  wood,  and  a  coniiderable  part  6F 

*  on  the  htlls  in  common.    There  arc  but  few  in- 

clofures.  The  rev.  Mr  Grant  obferves,  that  «  The 

Pwple  murmur  exceedingly  at  inclofurcs,  their 

P*de  having  been  allowed  to  range  promifcuoufly 

|«o«igh  the  year,  except  while  the  corns  are  on 

weground."~It  is  doubtlcfs  for  the  benefit  of 

w?  public,  that  commons  fhould  be  divided,  in- 
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and  clofed,  and  improved;  but  it  feems  to  bebtitiC 
piece  of  ftrid  juftice,  that  while  the  landed  gentry 
divide  thefe  commons,  they  ihould  give  fome  com* 
penfation  either  in  ground  or  money  to  the  poor 
people,  who  from  time  immemorial  have  h«d  4 
right  to  pafture  their  cattle  on  thtfe  commonsr 
This  feems  to  be  the  more  obvioufly  juft,  that  thd 
moft  unreafonable  feudal  cuAoms,  of  ihirlages^ 
fervitudes,  labour  at  the  roads,  &c.  are  feldom 
aboHQied  in  favour  of  the  tenants  and  pea  fan  try, 
without  exa^ing  fome  compenfation  in  motse^', 
out  of  their  fmall  pittance.  Mr  Thomfon  gives. a 
dreadful  picture  of  the  famine  that  prevailed,  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  pariihe"^,  in  1680.  See 
&tat*  Jicc.  IVi  p,  316.  '•  Nurfirg  women  were 
found  dead  in  the  public  roads,  and  babes  in  the 
agonies  of  death  fucking  at  their  mothers  breads." 
In  1781  and  1783,  the  famine  would  have  been 
equally  fevere,  had  it  not  been-  for  -the  govern, 
ment  bounty,  and  Sir  James  Grant's  large  and  ge« 
nerous  fuppties.  In  x8oi  the  population  of  the 
united  pariih  was  347.    . 

(a.)  DvTHiL,  [Gael.  Deogh-JikJf,  U  e.  excellent 
valley,)  a  town  in  the  above  parifh,  featcd  on  A 
rifing  grouttd,  commanding  the  vieW^of  a  valley 
oF  1000  acres,  whence  the  name.  It  iJes  20  miJes 
SE.  of  Invemefs. 

*  DUTIFUL,  ^fdj.  [duff  and  fiith]  1.  Obedient  i 
fubmifiive  to  uatural  or  'egal  fuperiours ;  reverent, 
— *She  died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  without  pain; 
under  the  care  of  the  moft  dutiful  fon  that  I  have 
ever  known  or  heard  of.  H^nifi  to  Pope.  2.  Ex- 
preflive  of  refpe^ft ;  giving  token  of  reverence ;  re* 
fpcdful;  rcvcrehtial.—Therc  would  ihe  kils  the 
ground,  and  thank  the  trees,  blefs  the  air,  and  ii,a 
dutiftU  revererce  to  every  thing  flie  thought  di4 
accompany  her  at  her  firft  meeting.  Sidney. 

»  DUTIFULLY,  ad-v.  [from  dutiful  ]  r.  Obe^ 
diently;  ^ibmiflively.  a.  Reverently ;  refpeAfully. 
— His  daughter  Philoclea  he  found  at  that  time 
dutifully  watching  by  her  mother,  and  Milb  curi- 
oufly  watching  her.  Sidney. 

•  DUTIFULNESS.  ;;.  /.  [from  dutiful.)  i.  O- 
bedience ;  fubmiffion  to  juft  authority.—  Piety,  or 
dutifulnefs  to  parents,  was  a  moft  popular  virtue 
among  the  Romans.  Dryden.  2.  Reverence;  re- 
fpeft.— It  is  a  ftrange  kind  of  civility,  and  an  evil 
dutifulnefs  in  friends  and  relatives,  to  fuffer  him 
to  perifti  without  reproof  or  medicine,  rather  than 
to  feem  unmannerly  to  a  great  finner.  Taylor* 

DUTKINA,  a  town  of  Ruflian  Siberia,  in  th^ 
government  of  Irkutfch,  on  the  Lona,  16  miles  8. 
of  Orlenga. 

DUTTON,  a  village  in  Cheftiire,  feated  on  ^he 
Weever,  NW.  of  Northwich. 

DuTTON-DuxBURG,  nearChorlcv,  Lancaihire. 

( 1 0  *  DUTY.  «./.  ,from  due.]  i.  That  to  whicH 
a  man  is  by  any  natural  or  legal  obligation  bound. 
•—When  ye  ftiall  have  done  all  thofe  things  which 
are  commanded  you,  fay.  We  are  unprofitable  fcr- 
vants :  we  have  done  that  which  was  our  duty  tp 
do.  Z.«^^.— The  pain  children  feel  from  any  ne»- 
ceflity  of  nature,  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  re- 
lieve. Locke,  a.  Ads  or  forbearances  required  by 
religion  or  morality.  In  this  fenfe  it  has  a  pluraL 
--All  our  duty  is  fet  down  in  our  prayers,  becaufo 
in  all  our  duty  we  beg  the  Divine  Affiftanccs;  and 
remember  that  you  are  bound  tp  do,all  thofe  duties^ 
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for  the  doing  o?  which  you  have  prayed  for  the  ing  geography^  under 
Divine  AiDilance.  Taylor.  3.  Obedience  or  fub- 
zniiTion  due  to  parents,  govemours  or  fuperiours ; 
loyalty ;  piety  to  parents. — God's  party  will  ap- 
pear final l»  and  the  king's  not  greater ;  it  being 
not  probable,  that  thofii  fhoald  have  fenfe  of  duty 
to  him  that  had  none  to  God.  Jkctty  o/PiHy,  4. 
Adt  of  reverence  or  refped, — 

They  both  attone; 

Did  duty  to  their  lady  as  becanoe.  Fain  6«ivff> 
^.  The  bufinefs  of  a  foldier  on  guaid.-r-The  regi^ 
ment  did  duty  there pund^ually.  Clar§ndonm'^Ot\xo^ 
as  often  as  Galba  fupped  with  bim«  uied  to^give 
every  ibldler  upon  duty  a^  aureus*  At^utimtst.  6. 
The  bufinefs  of  war ;  feryice.— The  night  came 
and  fevered  tiaiem*  ali  parties  being  tired  withihe 
duty  of  the<3ay.  Clarsnden^  7*  Tax ;  iinpolt ;  cuf« 
torn ;  toll. — All  the  wioes  make  their  way  through 
feverat  datUi  and  taxes,  before  they  reaeb  the 
port.  ^^^io».*^Suchihekel6  «)•  they  now  (hew* 
were  the  old  ones  in  which  duty  was  to  be  paid  by 
their  law.  Jrbutbnot. 

(1.)  DuTVy  ia  a  moral  fenib.  S^  Moa^L  Phi- 

I^OSOPHY. 

(3.)  Duty,  iti  the  military  art*  {def.  i.  i  6.)  ii 
the  exercife  of  thofe  fun^iona  that  belong  to  a 
foldier:  with  this  diftindlion,  that  mounting  guard 
and  the  like,  \<rbere  there  is  no  enemy  diredly 
te  be  esgagedt  is  called  djutyi  but.  marching  to 
yneet  and  fight  an  enemy  is  called  going  on/ernnie* 

(4.)  Duty,  in  polity  and  commerce,  Qgtiifies 
the  impoft  laid  on  merch;4ndize6,  at  importatioo 


XT.   U. 

a  tree,  and  they  were  h" 
p leafed  with  bis  converfation,  that  they  introduc- 
ed him  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  who  placed  hin 
in  the  college  of  Pont  a'  Mouflbn.  The  duke  af- 
ter^ards  appointed  him  his  libranan,. sod  gate hia 
the  profelTorihip  of  hiftory  in  theacademy  of  Lttiw^ 
ville.  He  now  gratefully  remembered  bis  origiiul 
lienefadorft,  by  rebuilding  thehermitage  of  St£uK^ 
and  adding  a  chapel  and  fome  ground  to  it  k 
1738,  he  followed  the  grand  duke  Francis  to  Fb/ 
rence,  and  on  the  marriage  of  that  prince  witk  tir 
heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  he  aocompsuei 
him  to  yiemM,  where  the  emperor  took  a  grerifj 
delight  in  his  converfation,  and  made  him  ke|«. 
of  his  cabinet  of  medals.    He  died  in  1775.     ' 

DUUMVIRATE,  the  office  or  dignity  of  it 
d^umvin.  See  the  next  article.  The  duumtii^ 
lafled  tiU  A.  U.  C.  388,  when  it  was  changed  ii» 
a  decemvirate.    See  Decbmvirii. 

DUUMVIRI,  ia  Roman  antiquity,  a  ga 
appellation  given  to  magiftrates,  commiffiooa% 
and  officers,  where  two  were  joined  together  ii 
the  fame  fundions :  fuch  as, 

I.  DuuwviRi  CAPtTALE$,  the  judges  in  oi* 
mtnal  caufes.  From  their  fenteoce  it  was  b«« 
ful  to  appeal  to  the  people,  who  alone  had 
power  of  condemning  a  citizen  to  death.  Tbel 
were  taken  from  the  body  of  the  decunonet;^^ 
had  great  power  and  authority,  were  memW 
of  the  public  council^  ^nd  Iiad  two  Udon 
walk  before  them. 

a   DCVMVIRI    MVNIC1PALB9,    tWO  WA^Mi 


4)r  exportation,   commonly  c<i)led   the  duties  of  'in  fome  cities  of  the  empire,  anfvrering  to 


cuftoms;  alfo  t-he  tAxes  of  excife*  ftamp>duties, 
Sec,  See  Ct7ST0M,  §  4.  Excise,  &c.  The  princi- 
ples on  which  all  dutses  and  cuftoms  ihould  be 
laid  on  foreign  merchandises  which  are  imported 
into  thefe  kingdoms,  are  fuch  as  tend  to  cement 
3  mutual  friendihip  and  traffic  between  one  na- 
tion and  another;  and  therefore  due  care  fhould 
be  taken  in  the  laying  of  them»  that  they  may 
anfwer  fo  good  an  end,  and  be  reciprocal  in  both 
countries :  They  fhould  be  fo  laid  as  to  make  the 
exports  of  this  nation  at  leaft  equal  to  our  imports 
from  thofe  nations  with  which  we  trade,  fo  that 
a  balance  in  money  fhould  not  be  iffued  out  of 
Great  Britain,  to  pay  for  the  goods  and  merchaui* 
dizes  of  other  countries ;  to  the  end  that  no  great- 
er number  of  our  landholders  and  manufa^urers 


the  confuls  were  at  Rome,  They  were  chflfti 
out  of  the  body  of  the  decuriooes  \  their  oftci 
lafted  commonly  5  years*  upon  which  accotit 


they  were  frequently  termed  mquUuilej  1 
tm.  Their  j urifdidtion  waa  of  great  extent ;  tkf 
had  officers  who  walked  b^bre  them,  carrTiPgl 
fmall  fwitch  in  their  hands ;  and  fome  of  1' 
aflfumed  the  privilege  of  having  lidora,  can 
axes  and  the  faces,  or  bundles  of  rods,  before  M 

3.  Duumviri  Naval es,  two  commiffiffia^ 
the  fleet,  6rft  created  at  the  requeft  of  M-Deds 
tribune  of  the  people,  in  the  time  of  the  war  w 
the  Samnites.  Their  duty  confifted  in 
der  for  the  fitting  out  of  ihipe,  giving 
to  marine  officers,  &<r.  ^ 

4.  Duumviri  Sacrorum,  two  magdhiM 
ereated  by  Tarquln  II.  for  performing  the  lac# 
iices,  and  keeping  the  Sibyls  books.  They^ 
chofen  from  among  the  patricians,  and  b^,^^ 


ihould  be  deprived  of  their  revenues  arifing  from 
the  produd  of  the  lands,  and  the  labour  of  the 

people,  by  foreign  importations,  than  are  main-    „  —  ^ , 

tained  by  exportation  to  fuch  countries.  Thefe  office  for  life;  they  were  exempted  ftxwa  ^"'511 
are  the  rational  principles  on  which  our  treaties  the  wars,  and  from  the  offices  impofedpotkeow 
of  commerce  with  other  countries  ought  to  be  citizens;  and  without  them  the  oracles  of  the  SAf*. 
{;rounded. 

DUVAL,  Valentine  Jamerai,  a  perfon  of  un- 
common natural  talents  and  fingular  fortune,  bom 
in  the  province  of  Charapagne»  in  1695.  After 
ferving  a  farmer  and  (hepherd  feveral  years,  when 
about  iS  years  of  age  he  became  keeper  of  the 
cattle  belonging  to  hermits  of  St  Anne,  near 
Luneville.  Here  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
purchafing  books,  with  what  money  he  received, 
and  attending  to  the  inftruAions  of  thefe  brothers, 
under  whom  he  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  his  Itu- 
dies.  In  this  fituation,  he  was  accidentally  dif- 
coverjed  by  t^irp  Qoblefuen,  while  he  was  ftudy» 


could  not  be  coafulted. 

i  I.)  DUX    See  Duke,  N*  I.  f  »  and  3, 

{».)  Dux,  a  town  of  Bohemia^  in  thecwde" 
Leitmeritz ;  15  miles  WNW.  of  Leitmeritf .    , 

DUXBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Maflachniett^ 
Plymouth  county,  with  a  harbour  for  final!  v9 
fels,  and  a  itght-houfe  at  the  Sr  extremity  of  t» 
beach.  It  is  fituated  S.  by  £.  of  iHymoothf  3  Dih* 
acrofs  Plymouth  bay. 

DUYIVELAND,  Doytelamd,  or  DiwuiJ 
an  idand  of  the  late  BaUvian  republic,  in  tbf «" 
partment  of  the  Meufe,  and  ci-devant  province « 
?e,|iand|  lying  SE,  «f  Schaneo,  from  FJnc^J  ? 
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pparated  bf  a  lurrow  channel.  It  U  9  miles  long 
rum  W.  to  £.  and  6  broad. 

DUYSBURG,  a  fortified  town  of  Weftphalia, 
II  tbc  duchy  of  Cleve»  with  a  Calvintft  uniTerfit^. 
t  has  a  confiderable  trade  with  Holland,  and  is 
ituated  on  the  Roer,  near  the  Rhine,  i%  miles  S. 
f  Wefel.    Lon.  6.  a6.  E.   lot.  5;.  «?.  N. 

DUYTZ,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  with 

benedidine  abbey.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
ews,  and  fituated  on  the  Rhine,  oppofite  Cologne* 
.  DUZD£H,  a  town  of  Aftatic  Turkey,  in  the 
roviifce  of  Natoiia,  18  miles  W.  of  Eregn. 

DUZEY,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department 
r  the  Meufe,  9  n^iles  £.  of  Eftain. 

DWAL,  in  heraldry,  the  herb  nightfbade,  ufed 

Jfuch  as  blazon  with  flowers  and  herbs,  inftead 
meuU  and  colours^  for  (able  or  black. 
(i.)  •  DWARF.  »./.  [dweorg,  Saxon ;  Jiwergf 
tetch.3  t .  A  Bian  below  the  common  fize  of  men. 
rSw^dwarfi  were  ibme  kind  of  apes.  Brown,-^ 

They  but  now  who  &em'd 

In  bignefs  to  furpafs  earth's  giant  foos, 

Kow  lefs  than  fmalleft  Jwarft  in  narrow  room 

Throng  numberlefs.  Milton. 

k  Any  animal  or  plant  below  its  natural  bulk.— 

a  a  delicate  plantation  of  trees,  all  well  grown* 

par,  and  fmooth,  one  dwarf  wsl9  knotty  and  crook- 

d,  and  the  reft  had  it  in  derifion.  uE/trange. — 
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between  him  and  a  turkey  coqk;  and  in  t^zt$ 
was  publifbed  a  very  fmall  book  called  the  JVki/ 
YeaiTs  Gifty  prefented  at  court  by  the  lady  Parvula  to 
the  lord  Minimus  (commonly  called  Xifri^  J^l^^yi 
her  majefty's  fervant,  written  by  Microphilus, 
with  a  Uttle  print  of  ^oSwf  prefixed.  Before  this 
period,  Jefiery  was  employed  on  a  negociation  of 
great  importance :  he  was  fent  to  Fiance  to  fetclk 
a  midwife  for  the  queen;  and  on  his  return  with 
^his  gentlewoman,  and  her  majefty's  dancing  ma(^ 
ier,  and  many  rich  prefents  to  the  queen  froni 
jier  mother  Mary  de  Medicis,  he  was  taken  by 
the  Dunkifkers.  Jefier)r,  thus  made  of  confe«> 
qnence,  grew  to  think  him&lf  really  fo.  He  had 
bom  with  little  temper  the  teazing  of  the  cour^r 
liers  and  domeftics,  and  had  many  fquabbles  with 
the  king's  gigantic  porter.  At  laft,  being  pro^ 
voked  by  Mr  Crofts,  a  young  gentleman  of  fa« 
mily»  a  challenge  enfued  :  and  Mr  Crofts  coming 
to  the  rendezvous  armed  oiily  with  a  fquirt,  the 
little  creature  was  fo  enraged,  that  *:  real  duel  er» 
fued ;  and  the  appointment  being  on  horfeback 
with  piftols,  to  put  them  more  on  a  leveU  Jeffery^ 
at  the  fir^  fire,  ihot  his  antagonift  dead.  This  hap* 
pened  in  France,  whither  he  had  attended  his 
miftrefs  during  the  troubles.  He  was  again  taken 
prifoner  by  a  Turkifh  rover,  and  fold  into  Bar- 
bary.     He  probably  did  not  remain  long  in  flavery 


w  qS  the  ftock  in  a  fmooth  place;  and  for  dwarf  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  made 
Res,  graft  them  within  four  fingers  of  the  ground,    a  captain  in  the  royal  army;  and  in  1644  attended 


yUrtmer.    3.  An  attendant  on  a  lady  or  knight 
■  romances. — 

The  champion  ftout, 
Eftfoonet  difmounted  from  his  courfer  brave. 
And  to  the  d^arf  a  while  his  needltffs  fpear  be 
.  gave.  Spenftr. 

j.  It  is  ttfed  often  by  botanifts  in  compofition ;  as^ 
PWif/  elder,  dwarf  hOneyfuckle. 
f  (a*)  DwAXFs*  The  Romans  were  paffionatdy 
Wd  of  dwarfs,  whom  they  called  Nani  or  mmstt 
pibmnch  that  they  often  ufed  artificial  methods  to 
ivevent  the  growth  of  boys  defigned  for  dwarfs  by 
Bclofing  them  in  boxes,  or  by  the  ufe  of  tight 
Modages.  Augaftus's  niece,  Julia,  was  extremely 
wkI  of  a  dwarf  called  Sonopt^^  who  was  only  two 
<eet  and  an  hand  breadth  high.  We  have  many 
^^^  accounts  of  human  dwarfs,  but  molt  of 
ten  deformed  in  fomc  way  or  other,  befides  the 
ipaltnefs  of  their  iize.  Many  relations  alfo  con- 
ianiing  dwarfs  we  muft  confider  as  fabulous,  as 
•ell  as  thofe  concerning  giants.  The  following, 
^>wever,  which  we  have  reafon  to  believe  authen- 
•c,  are  too  remarkable  not  to  be  mentioned : 
^(3.)  DWarfs,  Fxtraordinary.  I.  JeiFery 
»B<iioa,  the  famous  £ngli(h  dwarf,  was  bom  at 
k>»kham  in  Rutlandfhirc,  in  1619 ;  ahd  about  the 
*«  of  7  or  8  being  then  but  t%  inches  high,  was 
••^ined  in  the  fervice  of  the  duke-  of  Bucking- 
[an»  who  refided  at  Burleigh  on  the  hill.  Soon 
Kter  tJ»e  marriage  of  Chartes  I.  the  king  and  queen 
»«ii>g  entertained  at  Burleigh,  little  Jeflfrey  was 


the  qiieen  to  France,  where  he  remained  till  the 
Reftoration.  At  laft^  upon  fufpicion  of  his  being 
privy  to  the  Popiih  plot,  he  was  taken  up  in  i682» 
and  confined  in  the  Gatehoufe  of  Weftminfler» 
where  he  ended  his  life  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 
n.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci* 
ences,  a  relation  is  given  by  the  Count  de  Treifau, 
of  a  **  dwarf  called  JEUbe\  kept  by  Staniilaus  IJL 
king  of  Poland,  who  died  in  1764,  aged  23,  when 
he  meafured  only  ^^  inches.  At  his  birth,  he  mea- 
fured  only  between  8  and  9  inches.  Diminutive 
as  wert  his  dimenfions,  his  reafoning  faculties 
were  not  lefs  fcanty;  appearing  indeed  not  to 
have  been  fuperior  to  thofe  of  a  well  taught  poin- 
ter ;  but  that  the  fize  and  ftrength  of  the  intellect 
tual  powers  are  not  affefted  by  the  diminutivenefa 
or  tenuity  of  the  corporeal  organs,  is  evident  from 
a  ftili  more  fkhking  indance  of  littlenefs,  given  ua 
by  the  fame  nobleman,  in  the  perfon  of  Monfieur 
Boralawiki,  a  Polifli  gentleman,  whom  he  faw  at 
Lunefille,  who  has  fince  been  at  Pari*;,  and  who 
at  the  age  of  fli  meafured  only  18  inches.  This 
miniature  of  a  man,  confidering  him  only  as  to  bis 
bodily  dimenfions,  appears  a  giant  with  regard  to 
his  mental  powers  and  attainments.  ;.He  is  de^ 
fcribed  by  the  count  as  poflefllng  all  the  graces 
of  wit,  united  with  a  found  judgment  and  an  ex« 
cellent  memory;  fo  that  we  may  with  jull ice  fay 
of  M.  Borulawiki,  in  the  words  of  Seneca,  and 
nearly  in  the  order  in  which  he  has  ufed  thenr^ 
"  Poffi  mgeniwn  fortiffitnum  ac  heattHtmum^fub  g«c- 


i^rved  up  to  table  in  a  cold  pye,  and  prefented  lihet  corpiy'culo  latere**  Epiil.  66.     Count  Boru- 

Jf  the  duchefs  to  the  queen,  who  kept  him  as  her  lawiki  was'the  fon  of  a  Polifh  nobleman  attached 

Iwarf.   From  7  years  till  30,  he  never  grew  taller;  to  the  fortunes  of  king  Staniilaus,  who  loft  his 

w»i  after  30  he  (hot  up  to  3  feet  9  inches,  and  there  property  in  confeqnence  of  that  attachment  and 

wed.    Jeifery  became  a  confiderable  part  of  the  and  who  had  fix  children,  three  dwarfs,  and  three 

^tertainment  of  the  court.    Sir  William  Dave*  well  grown.    What  is  fingular  enough,  they  were 

'**nt  Wrote  a  poem  called  Jt^ffrc'uius^  on  a  battle  born  alternately,  a  big  on::  and  a  little  one,  thojj:h 
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fcotb  parents  were  of  the  common  fize.  The  little 
count  8  youngeft  fitter  was  much  left  than  him» 
but  died  at  the  age  of  13.  The  count  continned 
to  grow  till  he  was  about  30,  and  has  at  prefent 
attained  his  51ft  year,  and  the  height  of  3  feet 
a  inches.  He  never  experienced  any  ficknefs^ 
but  lived  in  a  polite  and  affluent  manner,  under 
the  patrona«  of  a  lady,  a  friend  of  the  family, 
till  love  at  the  age  of  41  intruded  into  his  little 
jieaceful  bofom,  and  involved  him  in  matrimony, 
care,  and  perplexity.  The  lady  he  chofe  was  of 
biB  own  country,  but  of  French  extradion,  and 
the  middle  fize.  They  have  3  children,  all  girls* 
and  none  of  them  likely  to  be  dwarfs.  To  provide 
for  a  family  now  became  an  objeft  big  with  diflS* 
fcuUy,  requiring  all  the  exertion  of  his  powers 
(which  could  promife  but  little)  and  his  talents,  of 
which  muGc  alone  afforded  any  view  of  profit. 
Be  plays  extremely  well  upon  the  gUittar;  and  by 
bavuig  concerts  in  feveral  of  the  principal  cities  iti 
Germany,  he  taifed  temporary  fupplies.  At  Vien* 
na  he  was  perfuaded  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  Eng* 
land,  where,  it  was  believed,  the  public  curiofity 
might  in  a  little  time  benefit  him  fufficiently,  to 
enable  him  to  live  independent  in  fo  cheap  a  coun* 
try  as  Poland.  He  was  furnilhed  by  yery  refpcc* 
table  friends  with  recommendations  to  fereral  of 
the  moft  diftinguiflied  chara^fters  in  this  kingdom, 
as  the  duchefs  of  Devonihire,  Rutland,  &c.  &c. 
whofe  kind  patronage  he  is  not  backwaird  to  ac* 
knowledge.  Ite  was  advifed  to  let  himfelf  be  feen 
as  a  curiofity,  and  the  price  of  admiffion  was  fix- 
ed at  a  guinea.  The  number  of  his  vifitors,  of 
rourfe,  was  not  very  great.  After  a  pretty  long 
flay  in  London,  he  went  to  Bath  and  Briftol  i  vi- 
fited  Dublin  and  fome  other  parts  of  Ireland; 
whence  he  returned  by  way;  of  Liverpool,  Man* 
chefter,  and  Birmingham,  to  London.  He  aHb 
Tifited  Edinburgh  and  fome  other  towns  in  Scot- 
land. In  every  place  he  acquired  a  number  of 
friends.  In  reality,  the  eafe  and  politenefs  of  his 
manners  and  addrefs  pleafe  no  Icfs  than  the  dinii* 
nutive,  yet  elegant,  proportions  of  his  figure  a- 
ftonifti  thofe  who  vifit  him.  His  perfbn  Is  pleafing 
and  graceful,  and  his  look  manly  and  noble.  He 
ipeaks  French  fluently,  and  Englifti  tolerably.  He 
h  remarkably  lively  and  cheerful,  though  fitted  for 
the  moft  ferious  and  rational  converfation.  Such 
in  this  wonderful  little  man— an  objeft  of  curiofity 
really  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philofopher,  the 
man  of  tafle,  and  the  anatomifl.  His  life  has  been 
piiblilhed,  written  by  himfelf.*' 

*  To  Dwarf.  V.  tf.  [from  the  noun]  To  hindet 
from  growing  to  the  natilral  bulk;  to  leffen  ;  to 
make  little. — ^It  is  reported  that  a  good  ftrong 
canvas,  fpread  over  a  tree  grafted  low,  foon  after 
it  putteth  forth,  will  J<warf\U  and  make  it  fpread. 
Bacon^i  Nat.  Uj/l.—Thc  who  le  ftx  is  in  a  manned 
d-ivar/eiis  and  mrunk  into  a  ""ace  of  beauties,  that 
feems  almoft  another  fpecics.  Addifon, 

»  DWARFJSH.  adj.  (from  /n;/i//]    Below  the 
natural  bulk ;  low  ;  fnnll  •,  littlo ;  petty  \  dcfplcabTe. 
And  are  you   grown  fo  hi^h  in  his  efteem, 

Becanfe  I  am  fo  d^ionrjijh  and  fo  low  ?  Shakefp, 
— We  Ih.ould  have  loll  oaks  and  ce<i:5rR,  and  the 
other  tal  and  lofty  fons  of  the  forert,  and  hive 
found  nothing  but  d-ivnrf^'h  Ihrubs,  and  creeping 
li.^O,  and  Jcfpicable  miihroj r.<.  B"i*!-j. 
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*  To  DWAULE.  V.  a.  [dwium.  Sax.  to«» 
der ;  dwaehn^  Dut.]  To  be  deiicioas :  a  previa 
cial  word  mentioned  by  Jumut* 

(i.)*  r0  DWELL.  -Z7.it.  preterite  iqw/r,  or  ioe^ 
ed,  [duaUa^  old  Teutonick,  hjiay ;  deUff ;  ifad^i 
Iflandick,  to  ftay,  to  ftand  ftill.]  t.  Tonhabii; 
to  live  in  a  place ;  to  refide ;  to  have  ao  h^ 
tion»— If  thy  brother  that  dvfelUtb  by  thef  be 
waxen  poor,  and  be  fold  unto  thee,  thou  A^ 
not  compel  htm  to  ferve  as  a  bondservant.  Im 
XXV.  39.  s.  To  live  in  any  form  of  habiutioD.«<i 
Abraham  fojoumed  in  the  land  of  promite  wk 
a  ftrange  country,  dveikng  in  tabernaciet.  Hi; 
xi.  9.  3.  To  be  in  any  ftate  or  conditioo.^  I 
'Tis  (afer  to  be  that  which  we  deftroy,     J 

Than  by  deltrudion  dvfeli  in  doubtful  jof . Sm 

4.  To  be  fufpendcd  with  attention;  to  hang  ifi' 
with  care  or  fondoeft. — 

He  in  {treat  paffion  all  this  while  did  dwt&\ 

More  bnfying  his  quick  eyes,  her  face  to  vier 
Than  his  dull  ears,  to  hear  what  fiie  did  tdi. 

5.  To  Vontinue  long  fpcaking.— ^W^  have  kA 
pretty  long  on  the  confiderations  of  ^paeeasdd^ 
ration.  Locke,^T\koit  who  defend  our negodtfon^ 
dUfetl  upon  their  seal  and  patience.  Sv^, 

(».)  •  To  Dwell,  i?.  a.  To  inhabit.  Not  J 

I  faw  and  heard ;  for  we  fometimei 
Who  dweii  this  wild)  conftrainM  by  want,  cost 

forth 
To  town  or  village  nigh.  I6il* 

♦  DWELLER.  H./.  [from  dw^h.]  An  ifJa* 
taht;  one  that  lives  in  any  i^ace. --The  hods 
being  kept  up,  did  of  necefiity  enforce  t  dwM 
and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupatioD  bei^ 
not  kept  up,  did  of  necellity  enfor<:e  a  dweSft 
to  be  beggar  or  cottager,  but  a  man  of  M 
fub fiance.  Baeott* 

•  DWELLING.  If.  r.  [fr6fn  d^uftil]  i.  H* 
tation  ;  plac^  of  refidence  $  abode.*— Hazor  m 
be  a  duelling  for  dragons;  and  a  defolatioofir# 
ver.  Jer.  xlix.  33.— If  he  have  feveral  d^odStp^ 
him  fo't  them  fo,  that  what  hewArtetftisC 
one  he  may  find  in  the  other.  Bacon,  s.  9iM| 
life;  mode  of  living. — My  dweiiing  (ball  be  wt 
the  beafis  of  the  field.  Haniel, 

*  DwELLiNOHOusE.  «.  /.   [from 
boufe*]    TTie  houfe  at  which  one  lives.- 
ought  always  to  be  cited  at  the  place  of  ^^^^ 
lingboufe,  which  he  has  in  refped  of  bts  haUti^ 
and  ulual  refidence.   Ayli§t^  ^ 

*  DwELLiMGPLACE.  ft. /I  [tf/«v^// and ^W 
The  place  of  refidence.— P^ple  do  often  drf 
their  d<meUwgplaees9  and  fome  mnft  die,  vlitf! 
ther  fome  do  grow  up  into  ftrength.  Sfm/tr.. 

D  WIN,  a  town  and  cattle  of  Hungary,  14  •* 
E.  of  Sohcmniti.  .     .. 

(i.)  DWl^'A,  a  province  of  Ruffia,  in  the  ^ 
vcmment  of  Archangel ;  bounded  oft  tkt  E*]! 
the  province  of  Condinfkf,  on  the  S.  by  l^^^J^S 
the  W.  by  Kargapol,  and  oil  the  N.  by  the  vm 
Sea.    Architrtpel  is  the  capital.  ^^  J 

(i,  3  ^DwjNA,  thenameof  twoIaiiferive!*J 
of  which  Tifes  in  Lithuania,  and,  dividing  W^jj 
ft  cm  CourlHiul,  falls  into  the  RiUtc  $<fa«^ 
b<*K>w  Riga  J  the  ©♦her  gives  name  to  the  pjvij 
of  Dv'i'ia  in  Rufi'n,   dTicharging  ••^f  "•*•     ■ 


ofhii^ 
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|.)DwiNA>  DuiNAy  orbuKA.    See  Duina. 

To  DWINDLE,  v.  «.  [J*winanf  Saxon.]     x. 
Oirink ;  to  lofe  bulk ;  to  grow  little. — 

Thy  dwindicdle^B  feem  crawling  to  the  grave* 

Drjden* 
h)per  names,  when  ^mtliarized  in  Englifliy 
ndU  to  monofyllables ;  whereas  in  modern  lan- 
^  they  receive  a  foftcr  turn,  by  the  addition 
I  new  ffllable.  '  Addifon,  %.  To  d^enerate ; 
ak.— ^Tis  now  d<windled  down  to  light  frothy 
r.  iVdrrw.— If  there  hare  been  fuch.a  gradual 
inution  of  the  eeftcrative  faculty  of  the  earth* 
;  it  batb  dwindled  h-om  nobler  amm^ils  to  puny 
e  and  infedts,  why  was  there  not  the  like  de^ 
^  the  produdtion  of  vegetable  ?  Bentltfi  3. 
\itxt  away ;  to  h>fe  heaflth ;  to  grow  feeble, — 
jTlireary  fev'npights  nfce  ^imfta  nme,' 
rail  he  d<itimdle  peak,  and  pine.  ^  tbak. 

fit  (etf  that  fome  fmall  part  of  the  foot  being 
Ued  by  a  wrench  or  a  blow,  the  whole  leg  or 
^  thereby  lofes  its  firengh'smd  nouriffament/ 
\  dioindles  away*  Locke. — 

Phyficians,  with  tl)eir  milky  cheer,' 
fke  love-fick  maid  and  dmfindtmg  beau  repair. 

Oay: 
Po  fall  away;  to  be  diminifhed;  to  moulder  off. 
rnder  Oreenvil,  there  were  only  500  foot  and 

borfc  left;  the  reft  v^ert dwindled av^Siy.  Cia- 


1    N    <i.  ^<)l 

DWORZEC,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  thepala- 
tinate  of  Novogrodek,  8  miles  S.  of  Novogrodek/ 

DWORZYSZCE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Wilna,  ao  miles  S.  of  Wilna. 

DYCE,  an  extenfive  pari{h  of  Scotland,  in  Aber. 
^eenfhire,  about  5  miles  N.  of  Aberdeen.  A  road 
over  the  hill  Tyr^beggtar,  runs  quite  acrofstit^' 
from  S.  to  N.  The  cliitoate  is  dry  and  healtny«* 
The  (oil  is  various.  Afong  the  Don',  ft  is  exceU 
lent  deep  mould,  pVoducing  rich  crops  6f  bar  ley  ^ 
oats,'  peafe,  and  wheat  ^  but  towards  the  hill,  it  ift' 
a  black  light  mould,  producing  very  Ihdifferent 
crops.  There  are  three  plantations  of  firs  6n  the 
hill;  and  feyeral  druidical  tetnp\ei  aM  cairns. 
There  are  feveral  cjuarfies  of  Moor-ftones,  which 
a,re  drefled  and  lent  to  London*,  to  pave  the  (Ireets. 
This  trade  commenced  about  1767,  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  fmce^  almoft  without  in tef ml fl)on# 
A  few  black  cattle  and  (heep  are  reared  in  the  pa- 
riih,  i>ut  the  chief  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture^ 
and  inclofures  are  now  pretty  common.  The  popu^ 
lation  in  i9oi»  was  347* 

i)YCK,  Vak.    See  Van-dyck; 

do*  DYE.    See  Die. 

(».)  Dye,  in  architedure,  any  fquare  tKidf^  a^ 
the  trunk  or  notched  part  of  a  pedeftal :  or  k  i^ 
the  middle  of  a  pede(tal,  or  that  pait  included  be-' 
tween  the  bafe  and  thecorniche;  fo  called  becau&' 
it  is  often  made  in.the  form  of  a  d ube  or  dye; 
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INTRODUCTION. 

l^BFIN/flON  and  OBJECf  o/OVEIwd, 

jjYEING  is  the  art  of  developing  and  extradfin^ 
r  the  colouring  particles  of  any  fubftance  whate* 
i^nd  of  uniting  aind  fixing  them  afterwards  upon 
ifas„  ftuif^  or  any  other  mafters,  fo  as  appa- 
tty  to  conftitute  but  one  body.  The  objeA  of 
I  ar(^  therefore,  conufts  hi  depriving  one  body 
is  cdourin'g  principle,  in  order  to  fix  it  upon 
(tber  in  a  durable  manner  $  and  the  feries  of 
Bipulatkms. which  are  neceffary  to  product 
I  cifca,  conftitutes  the  art  itfelf. 
Phe  word,  however,  in  its  tnoH  common  ac- 
tation,  is  generally  reftri^ed  to"  fhe  art  of  tin- 
g;  Qlk,  wool,  cotton,  and  linen  with  different 
oun ;  and  in  this  fenfe  the  art  of  dyeing  is  phic- 
d  as  a  trade  by  thofe  who  do  not  meddle  with 
'  of  the  other  branches,  as  ftaining  of  leather,  &c. 

General  History  op  the  art. 

tHE  origin  of  the  art  of  dyeing,  or  of  impart- 
to  different  materials  employed  for  the  fabri- 
ion  of  garments  and  furniture,  thofe  beautiful 
ours  which  are  afforded  by  many  articles  ottbe 
jetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  ap- 
its-to  have  been  of  high  antiquity.  As  moft  of 
tfe  materials  are,  of  themfelves,  either  of  dark 
1  difagreeable  colours,  or  elfe  devoid  of  all  co- 
ir, it  is  probable  that,  even  in  the  very  carlicft 
Vol.  Vn.  Part  IL 


rfg^s,  the  Jove  of  ornament',  wT»ich  is  natural  tof 
mankind,  would  induce  them  to  ftain  their  veft-* 
ments  with  various  colouring  ingredients,  elpeci-/ 
ally  ^ith  vegetable  juices.  But  the  mean.?  of  im-' 
parting  fiermanent  dy^  to  cloth^  and  atlixing  to' 
its  fibres  fuch  colouring  materials, 'as  could  noC 
eafily  be  waihed  out  by  water,  or  be  obtitefatedt 
or  greatly  changed  by  the  aiftion  of  air^  or  of  eery 
tain  faline  fubftances,  to  whrch  the^  are  liable  ta 
be  expofed,  and  which  are  necefiary  to  renckr' 
them  clean  when  foiled,  was  an  art  which  requi- 
red the  knowledge  of  principles  not  within  the^ 
reach  of  um;utored  men,  and  only  to  be  obtained 
by  gradual  inveftigation,  and  by  the  lapfe  of  9 
confiderable  portion  of  time. 

According  to  Pliny,  the  Egyptians  had  dJfco- 
vered  a  mode  of  dyeing,  fome  what  rerembling 
that  which  we  ufe  for  colouring  printed  linens^ 
tfre  ftuffs,  probably  after  baying  been  impregna- 
ted with  different  mordants,  were  rmmerfed  irf 
vats,  where  they  received  various  c6lours.  AntJ 
Mr  Delaval  is  of  opinion,  that  they  were  poffelnTed 
not  only  of  the  art  of  dyerng,  but  even  of  that  of"" 
printing  on  cloths. 

The  Pbccnicrans  feem  (o  have  a  i^rong  claim  to' 
the  invention  of  this  art,  and  thr«  held  a  decided 
pre-eminence  in  ft  for  many  ages :  their  pyrpief 
ai:  J  fcarlet  cloths  were  fought  after  by  eveiy  civi* 
lized  nation ;'  and  the  city  of  Tyre,  enriched  by 
its  commerce;  increafed  to  an  amazing  extent « 

i''^^  digitized  by  Cj(30gl^ 


atfradtion  of  that  fu()(tince  fdr  c6lomiag 
have  been  very  defic.erit  in  th.ft  jtoint. 

Till  within  thefe  few  yeara,  the  eoloan 
ployed  in  the  dyeing  of  fuftiansandcottooTditl 
were  few ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  many  of 
are  fugitive.     But  it  miift  be  allowed  that 
juiprovemeilts  have  been  made  within  theft 
years ;  from  the  application  of  chemical  ptis 
aiid  by  a  diligent  irivefttgation  of  the  nature 
louring  fubftanccs.    There  is  however  fcH 
room  for  the  improvement  of  the  art,  bstil 
drily  be  effefted  by  the  praAical  dyer 
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But  her  career  was  ftppped  hy  the  vanity  and  ful- 
ly of  the  eaftem  emperors ;  under  whofe  <lomini- 
on   this   opulent   ci'-y  h'ld    unfortunately  fallen. 
Dofirous  of  monopoly  (ing  tht  wearing  of  the  beau- 
tiful cloths  of  Tyre,  thefe  misjudging  tyrants  if- 
fued  nloft  fcvere  edi<?ts,  prohibiting  any  one  from 
appearing  in  the  Tyrian  blue,  purple,  or  fcarlet, 
except  themfelves,  and  thvir  great  officers  of  Itate. 
To  this  injudicious  reftri(ftion  is  to  be  dtttibutcd 
•   the  dcftru(5lion  of  the  Tyrinn  dyes.     Tot  under 
tlic  impolitic  rcftrairit  impofed  on  the  confump- 

tion  of  the  Phxniciarl  cloths,  the  manufacturers  ^  .... 

and  dyers  were  no  longer  able  to  carry  oit  their    chemical  knowledge.  While  the  groundsoa 
trade;   U  grew  Lpguid,   (ickened,  and  expired:'    the  different  operations  (hould  proceed  are' 

jknd,  with  the  trade,  the  art  itfelf  alfo  periOied.        derftooJ,  rhany  errors  muft  anfe,  many 
Among  the  Greeks  the  knowledge  of  dyeir^?:    materials  muft  b«  employed,  and  much 

taull  have  been  very  im^erfedl*  and  little  aflitted    which  might  otherwifc  be  fpared,  muft 

by  fcience ;  for  the  art  of  dyeiug  linen  appears  not    be  incurred. 

to  have  been  known  in  Greece  before  A  lex  binder's 

invafion  of  India,  where,  according  to  ?liny,  they 

dyed  the  fails  of  his  veflels  of  different  colours. 

The  Greeks  feero  to  have  borrowed  this  art  from 

the  Indians. 
This  laft  country  feems  to  have  been  the  nurfe- 

17  of  the  arts  and  fcienccs,  which  Were  afterwards 

fpread  and  perfcfted  among  othef  nations.    Acci- 
dents, which  had  a  tendency  to  improve  the  art, 

could  not  fail  to  be  multiplied  rapidly,  in  a  coun- 
try rich  in  natural  produ«5tion8,  which  required 

little  labour  for  the  fupport  of  its  inhabitants,  and 

the  population  of  which    was   favoured  by  the 

bounty  of  nature,  and  the  fimplicity  of  manners, 

till  it  was  oppofi'd  by  the  tyranny  of  fucceeding 

conquerors.     But  religious  prejudices,  and  the 

unalterable  dlvifion  in  caflsj  foon  iiisc"kled  hiduf- 

try;  the  arts  became  ftatiohary;   and  U  would 

feem,  that  the  knowledge  of  dyeing  cotton  in  that 

<:ountry-(for  filk  Was  then  unknown,  or  at  lead 
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QF  THE  THEORY  Of  DYEIWk  \ 
Sect.  I.     0/  the  properties   t^  co 

SUBSTANCES. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  esamine  the  < 
cries  which  have  been  advanced  conc^^d 
ture  01*  colours ;  but  Jt  \t  proper,  before  1 
ced  to  deduce  a  general  theory  of  dy 
make  a  few  okfervations  on  the  conunoo  | 
tiea  of  colouring  fubftances. 

In  explaining  the  caufe  of  colotrr,  and  J 
ture  of  colouring  particles,  two  great  ' 
ences  have  arifen ;  firft,  from  an  attempt  tft^ 
tfatc  tFfe  teXoxii  which  the  particles  of  r 
fubftances  have  on  the  rays  of  light,  ' 
quence  of  their  denfity  and  thickncfs,  wS 
ving  any  means  of  afcertaining  this,  and  ^ 


very  fcarce)  was  as  far  advanced  in- the  time  of  A-    any  regard  tO  the  attra^ionS  which 


lex.<rtdei<  aS  it  is  at  the  prefcnt  period. 

The  very  beautiful  colouts,  wbijh  are  obferva- 
b1e  Tri  fome  Indian  Ijnens,  would  lead  ofie  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  art  of  dyeing  had  there  attained  a 
higH  degree  of  perfe^ion  ;  but  we  find  by  the  de- 
fcription  which  Beaulieu,  at  the  requefl  of  Dufay 
gave  of  fonlc  operations  performed  under  his  own 
eye,  that  the  Indian  proceffes  are  fo  complicated, 
tedious  and  imperfeA,  that  they  virould  be  im- 
pra(flicable  in  any  othet  country,  on  account  df 
the  great  difference  in  the  pric^  which  is  paid  for 
labour. 

It  is  unqueftionably  tfue,  that  European  iriduf- 
try  haa  far  furpafled  them  in  co'rre^nefs  pf  defign, 
variety  of  (hade,  and  facility  of  execution  ;  and  if 
we  are  inferior  to  them  with  refpe<5l  to  the  Hveli- 
nefa  of  fome  colours,  it  is  only  te  be  attributed  f  o 
the  fuperior  quality  of  fome  of  their  dyes,  or  per- 
haps to  the  length  and  multiplicity  of  their- ope- 
rations and  procefTes. 

In  our  own  country,  however,  the  art  of  dyeinfg 
h.id  matle  no  conJlderable  progrefs  till  about  the  be- 
i^irniing  of  the  i-yth  century.  Before  that  period  oui: 
tlolhs  were  fei  •  .0  Holland,  to  be  dreffed  and  dyed. 
Ti'.is,  however,  was  probably  praftifed  only  in 
tke  cafe  of  particular  Coldurs,  The  dyeing  of 
*  \¥.)ollen  and  (ilken  goods  has  indeed  long  fince  at- 
•t*diTM  a  confiderable  degree  of  excellency;   but 


their  chemical  compofition ;  in  comparjn 
louring  particles  to  mUcilages  :Md   itfe*j 
fome  very  faint  refemblances ;  and  in 
to  explain  their  colouring  properties  by f 
tures,  formed  refpeding  their  compoocfltl 
while  thefe  profjerties  ought  rather  to  M 
tained  by  dired  experiment,  than  eipH"'^ 
an  imagihary  compofition.    It  -Was  alfo^ 
frop  true  theory,  to  afcribe  to  lawsj 
chanical,  the  adhefion  of  the  c«louriii{| 
to  the  fubftances  dyed,  the  aftion  of  tbeo 
the  difference  between  the  true  or 
the  falfe  or  fading  dyes. 

Hellot,  who  has  written  an  exceUcnt  1 
on  dyeing,  feems  to  have  been  compMe^l 
on  this  fubjeA;  and  Macquer,  whowair 
the  firft  who  entertained  joft  notToos  : 
chemical  attra^ions,  fe^ms  to  have  been! 
by  his  ideas.  It  appears,  however,  th*J 
had  before  bbferved,  that  the  coloariDg  f 
were  naturally  difpofed  to  adhere  more  I 
firmly  to  the  filaments  which  recdTft  tlr* 
had  vefy  juftly  jremarked,  that  withonlt 
fition,  fluffs  would  never  afiume  W^S 
that  of  the  bath  a:nd  would  always  wi«J 
looring  particles  equally  with  it:  wte^J' 
quor  of  the  bath  fometimcs  ^coin««|i 
Wflter,  giving  off  all  the  colouring  I*****! 


the  manufadures  of  cotton,    wing  to  the  fmall    ftuffj  which  (fays  he)  icems  toicwcaKi^^ 
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iredieot?  have  hCs  aUra<5kion  for  t'he  water,  than 

the  particles  of  the  Wool. 
MrToRBERN  Bergmas  fecras  to,  have  been 
t.ftrft,  who  referrtfd  the  phenomena  of  dy^'ing 
itely  to  chemical  principles.  Having  dyed  feme 
oland  fome  filk  in  a  folution  of  indigo,  in  very 
ite  fulphuric  acid,  he  explains  the  clF.'^fts  hq 
lenred  in  th6  operatioln,  by  attributing  them  to 

precipitation,  occaiioned  by  the  blue  panicles 
fteg  a  ftronger  attraction  for  "the  particles    of 

woo!  and  filk,  than  for  thofe  of  the  acidulated 
ter;  He  remaijks, -that  this  attraction  of  ti^e 
6\  is  fo  ftrong,  as  to  deprive  the  liquor  entire^ 
» the  colouring  particles ;  but  that  the  weak- 
Ittradbion  of  the  lilfc  can  onlycjiminilh  theprpr 
ftlon  of  tkefe  particles  in  the  bath :  and  he 
jts.that  l^oth  the  durability  of  the  <polour,  (ind 
*%gr^  of  intenl;ty  it  U  cajiable  of  acquiring, 
:d  on  thefe  different  attractions. 
15  is,  in  fa«*t,  the  true  light  in  which  the 
momena  of  dyeing  fhould  be  viewed  ;  they  are 
I  chemicaj  phenomena,  which  ought  to  be  a- 
ffed  in  the  fame  way  as  ail  thofe  dependant  on 

adions  which  bodies  exert,  in  confecjuence  oi 
ir  peculiar  nature,  It  is  evident,  that  the  co 
ring  particles  of  bodies  poflefs  chemical  pio- 
fics,  that  diftinguifh  them  from  all  other  fu"b- 
ices;  and  that  they  have  attractions  peculiar 
thcmfelves,  by  means  of  \yhich  they  pnitc  with 
Is,  alkalis,  metallic  oxides,  or  calces,  and  fome 
ths,  principally  alumine  or  pure  day^.  They 
Juently  precipitate  oxides  and  alumine,  from 
•acides  which  held  them  in  folution;  at  other 
i«  they  unite  with  the  falts  and  from  fupra- 
ttpounds,  or  compounds  of  more  than  two  in- 
4ients,  which  combine  with  the  wool,  filk, 
Ipn  or  linen.  And  with  thefe  their  union  is 
acred  much  more  clofe  by  means  of  alumine 
•letallic  oxide,  than  it  would  be  without  their 
g^entijn. 
le  difference  in  the^attraClions  of  the  colour- 
Tticles  for  wool,  filk,  and  cotton,  is  fome- 
fojgryt,  that  they  will  not  unite  with  one 
icfe  iubftances,  while  they  combine  very  rea- 

t^ith  another  ;  thus  cotton  receives  no  colour 

bath  which  dyes  wool  fcarFet.  Dufay  got  a 
te  of  ftuff  made,  the  warp  of  which  was  wool 
i  the  woof  dotton,  which  went  through  the 
peft  of  fulling,  that  he  might  be  certain,  that 
hfool  and  the  cotton  received  exaCtly  the  fame 
Saration :  but  the  wool  took  the  fcarlet  dye, 
athe  cotton  remained  white.  It  is  this  diffcr- 
^  of  attraction,  which  renders  if  neceffary  to 
ff  the  preparation  and  the  procefs,'  according 
pe  nature  of  the  fubftance  which  is  intended 
we  dyed  of  a  particular  colour.  And  thefe  con- 
wations  ought  to  determine  the  means  to  l^ 
Wued  for  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  dyeing. 
p  highly  proper  to  ertdeavour  to  afcertain,  what 
r  the  conftituent  principles  of  the  colouring 
^cles.  And  in  this  inquiry,  the  moft  eflential 
tumaances  are,  to  determine  the  affinities  of  a 
wiring  fubftance,  firft,  with  the  fubftances 
nch  may  be  employed  as  menftrua  ;  adly,  vJith 
we  which  may  by  their  combinations  modify 
^^colour,  increafe  its  brilliancy,  and  help  to 
•o^then  its  union  with  the  ftuff  to  be  dyed ; 
*T^  with  the  different  agents  which  may  chnage 
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the  colour,  and  principally  with  the  cxteruai  a- 
gcnts — air  and  light. 

The  qualities  of  the  uncombined  colouring  par- 
ticles are  modiru'd  wlien  thev  unite  with  a  fub- 
ftance ;  and  if  this  cojnpound  unites  with  a  ftuff, 
it  undergoes  new  modifications.  Thus  the  pro- 
perties of  the  colouring  particles  pf  cochineal  arc 
modified,  by  being  combined  with  the  oxide  of 
tin,  and  thofe  of  the  fubftances  refulting  from  thi^ 
combination,  are  again  modified  by  their  union 
with  the  wool  or  filk;  fo  that  the  knowledge  we 
may  .icquirc,  by  the  examination  of  cqJo firing  fu*j- 
ftances  in  their  ft*parate  ftates,  can  only  inform 
us  refptrCting  the  preparations  that  may  be  made 
of  them  }  that  which  we  acquire  refpeCling  their 
combinations  with  fubftances  which  ferve  to  fix 
them,  or  to  increafe  their  beanty,  may  inform 
us  what  proceffes  in  dyeing  ou^ht  to  be  preferred 
or  tried  j  but  it  is'only  by  direct  experiment  made 
with  the  different  fubftances  employed  in  dyeing^ 
that  we  can  confirm  our  conjectures  and  properly 
eftablifh  the  procefs.  . 

Thefe  faCls  ftiew,  that  the  chapges  produced  by 
acidsand  alkalis  on  ix^any  vegetable  colours,  fuch  as 
the  chemifts  employ,  in  order  to  difcovcr  the  na- 
ture of  different  fubftances,  are  owing  to  the  com- 
binations, which  t.nke  place  between  thefe  colour- 
ing particles  and  the  acids  and  alkalis.  The  com? 
pounds  refulting  froHfc  thefe  may  be  compared  to 
neutral  fa  ts,  which  poffefs  qualities  different  from 
thofe  of  their  component  parts,  but  in  which  one 
of  thefe  parts  may,  be  in  excefs,  and  it«  qualities 
confequei^tly  predominant.  This  ftaleof  combi- 
nation is  obfervable  between  the  colouring  par- 
ticles of  cochineal  and  acidulous  tartrite  of  pott 
a(h,  or  cream  qf  tartar  :  by  evaporating  Oowiy  a 
folution  of  this  fait  in  a  decoClion  of  cochineal, 
cryftals  are  formed,  whieh  retain  a  fine  ruby  co-t 
lour,  much  more  bright  and  iatenfc  than  that  of 
the  liquor  w^hich  formed  them.  Their  are  alfo 
Jbme  acids,  particularly  the  nitric,  which,  after 
haying  combined  with  the  colouring  particles, 
change  the  colour  which  they  at  firft  produced, 
make  it  yellow,  and  deftroy  it.  They  then  a<a 
by  means  of  one  of  thdr  principles,  the  oxygene, 
or  vital  air.  Blue  colours  are  not  the  only  ones 
which  become  red  by  the  addition  of  acids,  and 
green  by  that  of  alkalis ;  moft  red  colours,  as  that 
of  the  rofe,  for  inftance,  are  heightened  by  acids, 
and  made  green  by  alkalis;  and  fome  green  co- 
lours, fuch  as  that  of  the  green  decoCtion  of  bur- 
dock, according  to  "the  experiments  of  Mr  Nofe, 
and  the  green  juice  of  buckthorn,  as  is  evident 
from  the  trials  of  Mr  Becker,  are  reddened  by 
acids. 

This  property,  which  is  common  to  nvqft  of 
the  ordinary  colours  of  vegetables,  feeips  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  great  analogy  between  their  colour- 
ing particles  ;  and  it  is  not  without  foundation^ 
that  Linnaeus  fuppofed,  that  the  red  in  vegetables 
warf  owing  to  an  acid,  and  indicated  itff  prefeTice  ; 
but  there  are  alfo  many  vegetables  which  contain 
,aciH  in  a  difengag,ed  ftate,  without  their  poffef- 
fing  a  red  colour.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that 
the  colouring  particles  have  attractions  for  acids, 
alkalis,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides^  which  eonfti- 
tute  a  part  of  their  chemical  properties  j  and  in 
coiifcaucnce  of  which,  their  colours  are  more  or 
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Icis  vaned:  therefore  thefe  particles  form  with 
the  Auif  OQ  which  they  are  fixed,  a  compound 
which  retains  only  fome  of  their  original  proper- 
ties J  they  are  alfo  modified  by  their  union  with 
alumine,  or  pure  clay*  metaULc  oxides*  and  fome 
other  fubftances;  as  are  alfo  thofe  new  cmnpounds, 
when  they  are  further  combined  with  the  ftufF; 
y^ll  thefe  modifications  are  analogous  to  what  i6 
pbferyed  In  other  cheii^ical  combinations. 

Sect.  II.    O/'Mordants. 

Mori^Ant  is  a  term  that  appears  to  have  been 
jfiril  introduced  by  the  French  dyers :  who  appre- 
)iended  that  the  Jntention  of  pamng  the  fubUkncea 
5vhich  yirere  to  be  dyed,  through  certain  faliae  li- 
quors^  the  nature  of  which  they  did  not  under* 
0and,  was  to  corrode  fomething  that  oppofcd  the 
entrance  of  the  colouring  principle^  and  to  en* 
Jarge  the  pores  of'  the  fubftances.  It  is  a  title, 
which  is  applied  to  thofe  fubftapces^  that  ferve  as 
intermedia  between  the  cblouring  particles  and 
,  the  ftuff  to  be  dyed,  either  for  the  purpofe  of  fa- 
^ilitatifig  or  of  modifying  their  combination.  Ba- 
^is  wpulcj  fecm  to  be  a  more  appropriate  term. 
Mordants  deferve  the  grcatc  ft  attention :  as  by 
their  means  colours  are  varied,  brightened,  made 
to  flrike,  and  rendeied  more  durable.  We  (hall 
therefore  examine  the  natufcof  the  adtion  of  the 
principal  baibs  pr  mordants,  and  endeavour  to 
determine  how  their  attradions  ferve  to  Unite  the 
colouring  particles  wijh  the  fluff,  apd  hpw  they 
iiffbdt  the  Qualities  of  the  colours. 

A  BASIS  of  i|ORi>ANT  is  not  aUv^ys  a  flmple 
Jigent,  for  new  combinations  are  fometintes  form- 
hd  by  the  iHgre(Uents  that  compofe  it  i  fo  that  the 
fubftances  employed  arc  not  the  immediate  agents, 
}>ut  the  compounds  which  they  have  forinedl 
JBomctimes  the  mordant  is  fixed  with  the  colour- 
ing particles,  and  fometimes  the  ftuff  is  impr^^- 
iiated  with  it  $  on  other  uccafions,  both  thefe 
inodesare  united:  and  \*e  may  dye  fucceiFively 
with  liquofs  containing  different  fubftanced|  the 
|aft  of  which  only  can  adt  on  the  particles  with 
V'hich  t^e  ftuff  is  impregnated.  The  art  of  print- 
ing lipen  affonls  many  proceifes,  in  which  it  is  ea- 
fy  to  obferve  the  effc^iU  of  mordants :  therefore, 
o  elucidate  this  fubje^Sl,  we  fliall  mention  a  few 
jtxamplcs. 

The  bafis  employed  for  linens  intended  to  re- 
ceive different  fhadt'S  of  red,  is  prepared  by  dif- 
}".)lvin^  in  Slb.'of  hot  water,  31b.  of  alum^  ^nd 
lib.  of  acetite  pf  lead,  pr  fugar  of  Icsd,  to  vvhipH 
ft  oz.  of  pot-ajh,  and  afierWards  2  oz.  of  powder- 
td  chalk  are  aclded.  The  ilUm  is  decompofed  by 
the  acetite  of  lead,  b2C<iufe  the  oxide  or  calx  pf 
load  combines  with  the  fulphuric  or  vitriolic  acid, 
dnd  forms  an  infoluble  fait  which  is  precipitated  j 
f  he  bafe  of  (he  alum,  alumine,  at  the  fame  time 
cnmbines  with  the  acetous  aof^,  or  vinegar,  and 
produces  an  acetite  of  alumine ;  and  the  tha!k 
^nd  poUafh  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  faluratinj?  the 
i  xcefs'of  acid.  One  of  the  advantages,  which  rc- 
UAt  frcrtl  the  formation  of  the  acetite  of  alumine, 
is,  that  the  alumine  is  retained  in  it  by  a  much 
yer.kcr  attnftion  than  in  the  alum  ;  fo  that  it  more 
Cafiiy  qHJts  fts  menftruum,  to  combine  with  the 
|luf!'ard  colouring  particles.  Another  advantage 
tj>,  that   the  acid  liruor,  from   which  aluniine 
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is  feparated,  has  much  lefs  adion  on  the  cokwr 
when  it  contifts  of  the  acetous,  than  when  it  coiv 
fifts  of  a  ftron^er  acid,  fuch  as  the  fulphuric.  Is 
ihort,  the  acetite  of  alumine  not  having  the  pro- 
perty of  cryftallizing,  the  mordant,  whidi  it tkicb 
ened  with  ^arch  o|-  gum,  to  prepare  it  for  hao^ 
applied  to  the  block  on  which  the  defign  it  eik 
graved,  does  not  curdle,  as  it  would  if  it  comalsi 
f  d  alum  capable  of  cr>'ftallizing.  By  attai|%j 
to  the  operation  performed  upon  a  piece  of  lii»i' 
cloth,  we  find,  that  when  it  has  been  impregmf-* 
by  the  mordant,  in  the  manner  detcnnimi 
the  defign,  it  is  put  into  a  bath  of  madder ; ' 
whole  of  the  cloth  becomes  coloured,  but 
tinge  is  deeper  in  thofe  parts  which  have  reo' 
the  mordant;  there  the  colouring  particles . 
combined  with  the  alumine  and  the  cptton, 
that  a  triple  compound  has  beep  fortnejl,  and 
acetous  acid  feparated  from  its  bafis  is  carried 
ij3  the  bath. 

Thus  the  colouring  particles,  combiccd  1 
the  alumine  and  the  ftuff,  are  much  more  dil 
cultly  affeded  by  external  agents,  than  when  thq 
are  in  a  frparate  ftate,  or  combined  pnly  with  tii 
ftuff,  without  any  intermediate  bond  of  uniOD 
and  on  this  property  the  operations,  to  which  4 
doth  is  afterwards  lubje<ftcd,  are  founded:  Afi« 
jt  has  been  maddered,  ft  is  boiled  with  bran,  m 
fpread.upop  jhe  grafs-,  and  thefe  operatioci  *** 
alternately  repeated  until  the  ground  beco 
white.  The  colouring  particles,  which  hate 
united  with  the  alumine,  arealterejl  in  their  c 
pofition,  dlffolvcd,  and  feparated,  while  tlofe 
have  combined  with  it  remain,  and  are  prder 
\<rithout  alteration  ;  and  thus,  the  defign  al«« 
mains  coloured.  It  feems  that  this  definidwo 
the  colouring  particles,  by  expofure  on  tbei 
and  boiling  witl^  ^r^ti,  is  accomplilhed  in  the 
manner  as  that  of  the  colouring  panicles  of  M| 
and  admits  of  the  fame  e?cplanatipn.  Ti»e^ 
difference  coufifts  in  fubftituting  bran  for  alMiji 
becaufe  they  would  diffolvc  a  part  of  the  coi«« 
ing  matter,  which  is  fixed  by  the  ^nmm  » 
would  change  its  colour ;  inftead  of  ^'li«*»  *? 
bran,  having  a  much  weaker  afiion  on  thi*  w» 
ftai)ce,  effei^ls  only  the  colourirg  particles,  wja 
by  the  adioo  of  the  air,  have  been  difpofrt*»« 
eafily  to  folution.  If,  however  iuftead  «  » 
mordant,  a  folution  of  iron  be  emp'.oyed,  w 
laine  phenomena  takes  place  \  the  colounng  F* 
tides  dccompofe  the  folution  of  iron,  ^«^;*f  i 
triple  compound  Vith  the  ftuffj  but,  inftcaaj 
red,  we  get  from  the  tnadder  brown  comport » 
differept  Ihades,  down  even  to  bUck ;  aDu,  hy^ 
niting  thefe  two  mordants,  alum  and  ^^!^^ 
have  mixed  colours,  inclining  to  red  OD  ^j^ 
hand,  and  to  black  on  the  other,  fuch  as  »«r^ 
andpucc  coloyr.  Other  colours  are  aho  procurw 
by  fubftituting  dyers  weed  for  madder ;  ana  «j 
means  of  thefe  two  colouring  fubftanc«i  i»^ 
and  the  two  mordants  above  mentioned,  vc  w- 
tain  moft  of  the  different  (hades  that  are  obW*- 
ble  in  ftuffs  which  are  printed. 

The  fubitances  which  compofe  a  «^*"\1 
fometimes  incapable  of  decompofing  eadi  ow  ^ 
foldy  by  their  own  attraflions  5  but  the  a^^ 
tion  of  the  ftuff  for  one  of  their  ^onftitueni  P  ^ 
brings  about  a  dccompofition  and  new  cwj 

^  Digitized  by  (iOOgle    '  ^^^ 
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IS ;  and  fometlmcs  this  cfTedt  is  not  produced 
compkted  without  the  aid  of  the  attradioa  of 
colouring  particles.  This  appears  to  be  the 
i  in  the  mixture  of  alum  and  tartar,  one  of  the 
ft  common  mordants  employed  in  ttie  dyeing 
i^ool.  M*  Berth OLLET  having dilTolved  equal 
ights  of  alum  and  taitar,  the  latter  fait  by  this 
cture  acquired  a  gieater  degree  of  folubility 
n  it  naturally  poirelTes ;  but,  by  evaporation 
I  a  fecond  cryftallization,  the  alum  and  the  tar- 
were  feparated}  fo  that  they  had  notd^om* 
ed  each  other.  On  boiling  for  an  hour,  half 
ounce  of  alum  with  an  ounce  of  wool^  a  pre- 
Itate  was  formed,  which,  when  waihed  care- 
y,  feemed  to  conlift  chiefly  of  fmall  filaments 
wool  incruiled  with  earth.  To  this  M.  Ber- 
iDet  added  fulphuric  acid,  and  evaporated  it  to 
piefs,  diifolved  it,  and  obtained  cryilals  of  a- 
D;  fome  carbonic  paiticies  feparated  iVom  it« 
aJfo  evaporated  the  liquor,  in  which  the  wool 
I  been  boiled,  but  obtained  from  it  only  a  few 
tins  of  alum ;  the  remainder  would  not  cryfVal- 
W  lie  vediiTolved  it,  and  precipitated  the  alu- 
ae  by  an  alkali ;  the  precipitate  was  of  a  Hate 
our,  it  grew  black  upon  a  red  hot  coal^  and  e* 
Lted  alkaline  vapours. 

PiVHn  this  experiment  it  is  evident  that  th^  wool 
i  decompofcd  th^  alum ;  that  a  part  of.  the  a^ 
Djne  {lad  combuied  with  its  moft  detached  fi- 
atats,  which  were  Ic^  retained  by  the  fprce  of 
p^ation ;  tliat  a  part  of  its  animal  fubftance 
I  been  diflblved,  and  precipitated  by  the  alkali, 
Ri  the  triple  combination  which  it  had  formed* 
>  Berthollet  made  tlie  fame  experiment  with 
IF  an  ounce  of  alum  and  two  drams  of  tartar) 
(precipitation  topk  place :  he  obtained  by  eva- 
ration  a  fmall  portioji  of  the  tartar,  and  fome 
ff  irregular  cryftals  of  alum ;  the  rei^  would 
tcryftallize ;  this,  ou  being  diluted  with  water, 
i  precipitated  by  pot-idh,  gaye  by  evaporation 
Ut  which  burned  like  tartar.  The  wool  which 
4  been  boiled  with  the  aliun  felt  harih,  but  the 
ber  had  preferved  its  foftnefs-  The  firft  had 
Buired  from  the  madder  a  more  dull  though 
Ater  tint,  but  the  colour  of  the  latter  was  more 
jtvid  bright. 

Th^fti  experiments  prove,  fixfltf  that  the  wool 
d  begun  a  decQinpofaion  of  the  alum,  that  it 
d  united  with  a  part  of  the  alumine,  and  Uiat 
en  the  part  of  the  alum  which  retained  its  alu- 
lae had  diifolved  fome  of  the  animal  matter: 
)Yf  that  the  tartar  and  alum,  which  cannot  de- 
inpofe  each  otiier  folely  by  their  own  attra^ions, 
ppme  capable  of  ading  on  each  other,  when 
BT  attradions  are  aQided  bytbatof  the  wool ; 
Ely,  that  the  tartar  appears  principally  ufefiil  for 
derating  the  too  powerful  adion  of  the  alum 
K)n  the  wool|  whereby  it  is  injured |  for  tartar 
ilot  ufed  in  the  aluming  of  iilk  and  thread,  which 
ivc  le!f8  adion  on  the  alum  than  wool  has*  As 
e  decompofition  of  alum  by  the  tartdr  and  wool 
kes  place  in  confequtnce  of  attra^ioi^s  vv'hjch 
priy  balance  each  other,  and  the  procefsmuft 
leretore  go  on  flowly,  we  fee  it  is  ufeful  to  keep 
«  ftuff  impregnated  with  alum  and  tartar  for 
toe  days  in  a  moift  place,  as  is  generally  rccom- 
«nded.  The  final  effc(3:  of  aluming,  in  whate- 
t  ^flOfjer-pefrformed,  and  whate\'cr  chemical 
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changes  may  have  taken  place  in  it,  confifts  in  the 
combination  of  alumine  with  the  ftuflf:  tliis  union 
has  probablyxbeen  imperfe^,  and  the  acids  onl/ 
partially  feparated*  but  becomes  complete  when 
tlie  cloth  hs^  b^n  boiled  with  the  madder,  as  w©* 
have  feen  in  the  cafe  of  printed  ftulfs.  But  an  a- 
cid  or  an  alkali  May  form  ^  fupra-compound  witiv 
the  ftuff,  the  (uiloiu'ing  matter,  and  the  alumine; 
for  there  are  fome  colours  which  are  changed  by 
an  acid,  and  reftored*by  a^kaljs,  or  by  calcareous 
earths,  which  take  the  acid  from  them,  or  •z/iV^ 
verfa  i  but  this  fupra-»compofition  does  not  take 
place  with  refped  to  thofe  colours  which  are  e- 
fteemed  durable,  being  unchangeable  by  alkalis 
or  acids,  which  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  dtTiroy 
their  compolition. 

The  attradion  of  alumine  for  animal  fubflan- 
ces,  is  .not  howler  merely  indicated  by  imccrtaiu 
appearances,  ^or  fuppofed  for  the  purpofe  of  be- 
ing employed  in  explanations,  but  is  proved  by 
diredt  experiment,  M.  Berthollet  vnited  them 
together,  by  mixit)g  an  animal  fub^ance  with  a 
folution  of  alum ;  a  double  exchange  took  placr,^ 
ti\e  alkali  entered  into  combination  with  the  acid 
of  the  alum,  and  the  alumine,^  combining  with  the 
animal  fubftance,  was  precipitated.  He  alfo  pro^ 
ved  the  attradion  of  alumine  for  animal  fubftan- 
ces  by  another  experiment;  hating  mixed  a  folu- 
tion of  glue  with  a  folution  of  alwm,  he  precipi- 
tated the  Alumine  by  a(i  alkali,  ajid  tne  g&]c 
with  which  it  had  combined  fell  down  along  with 
it.  This  compound  has  the  appearance  of  a  fe- 
mitranfparent  jelly,  and  grows  dry  with  difHqul- 
ty.  Thus,  in  the  precedmg  experiments,  the  al- 
kali precipitated  the  alumine  combined  with  the- 
animal  fubftance,  fn>m  the  uncryftalli/Kibl^*  refi- 
due  of  the  alum  which  bad  been'  boiled  witii  the 
wool. 

The  attradion  of  alumine  for  moft  colouring 
fubftances,  miy  alfo  be  ftieWii  by  dircd  experi- 
ment. If  a  folution  of  a  colouring  fubftance  be 
mixed  with  a  folution  of  alum,  a  precipitation 
fometimes  takes  place ;  but  if  to  the  liquor  we  add 
an  alkali,-  which  decompofes  the  alum,  and  fepa* 
rates  the  alumine,  the  colouring  particles  are  then 
precipitated,  combined  with  the  alumuie,  and 
the|  liquor  remains  clear :  this  compoimd  has  got 
the  name  of  LaJte.  In  this  experiment,  t6o  much' 
alkali  muft  not  be  added,  becau(e  alkalis  are  ca- 
pable of  daliblving  lakes  m  general.  N**  direft* 
experiment  has  however  yet  fhewn,  that  alumine 
attracts  any  vegetable  fubftance  except  the  colour- 
ing particles :  its  attra<ition  for  them  feems  much 
weaker  than  that  which  it  has  for  animal  fubftan- 
ces ;  hence  the  acetite  of  ahimine  is  a  better  bafis 
for  cottQn  and  linen  tlian  alum  is,  an4  upon  this 
depend  the  different  means  employed  to  increafc 
the  fixity  of  the  colouring  particles  of  madder  in 
the  dyeing  of  thefe  fubftances. 

The  OXIDES  or  calces  of  metals  have  fo  great 
an  attra^ion  for  many  colouring  fubftances,  that 
they  quit  the  acids  in  which  they  were  di/Tolved, 
and  are  precipitated  in  combination  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand*  all  metallic  oxi<les  have  the 
property  of  uniting  with  animal  fubftances ;  and 
thefe  different  compounds  may  be  formed  by  mix- 
ing an  alkali  faturated  with  an  anunal  fubftance, 
with  metallic  /blutions.   It  is  not  furpri^ng,  there-    ' 
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fore,  that  metallic  oxides  fhoiild  ferve  as  a  bond 
of  union  betw  een  the  colouring  particjes  and  kni-* 
mal  fubftances ;  but,  belides  the  attra^ion  of  the 
oxides  for  the  colouring  particles,  and  for  aniinal 
fubftances,  their  folutions  in  acijds  poflels  quali- 
ties which  render  them  more  or  lefs  fit  to  ad  as 
mordants:  thus,  thofe  oxides  which  eatily  part 
with  their  acids,  fucb  as  that  of  tin,  are  capable 
of  combining  with  animal  fubftances,  without  the 
aid  of  colouring  particles ;  it  is  fuflficient  to  im- 
pregnate the  wool  or  the  iilk  with  a  folution  of 
tin,  although  they  be  afterwards  carefully  waftied, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  with  other  metallic  folutions. 
Some  metallic  fubftaijces  a^^ord,  in  combination^ 
.  owly  a  white  and  colouHefs  bafis ;  and  fome  by  the 
Admixture  of  their  own  colour,  modify  that  which 
is  proper  to  the  colouring  particles ;  but  in  many 
metallic  o^des,  the  colour  varies  according  to  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  or  vital  air  they  contain, 
and  the  proportion  of  this  is  eafily  liable  to  change: 
Upon  thefe  circiimftances  their  properties  in  dye- 
ing chiefly  depend. 

The  attradion  of  metallic  oxides  for  fubftances 
of  vegetable  origin,  fcems  much  weaker,  than  that 
which  they  have  for  animal  lubftances,  and  we  e- 
Ten  know  not  whether  they  be  capable  of  con- 
trafting  a  real  union  with  them  or  not :  metallic 
folutions  are  therefore  ill  fitted  to  ferve  as  mor- 
tiants  for  colours  in  cotton  or  linen,  except  iron, 
the  oxide  of  which  unites  firmly  with  vegetable 
fuiiftances,  as  is  fticwn  by  iron  moulds,  which  are 
owing  to  a  real  combihation  of  this  oxide  or  calx. 
Whenever  the  colouring  particles  have  precipita- 
jtcd  a  metallic  oxide  from  its  menftnmm,  the  fu- 
pemMant  liquor  contains  the  difcngaged  acid^ 
which  is  commonly  capable  of  diffolving  a  i)Ortion 
ef  the  compound  of  the  colouring  fubftance  and 
oxide,  fo  that  the  liquor  remains  coloured  5  but 
fometimes  the  whole  of  th^  colouring  particle*;  are 
precipitated,  when  the  proportions  have  be<?n  ac- 
curately adjufted :  this  precipitation  is  facilitated, 
and  rendered  mofe  complete,  by  the  prefence  of  ^ 
the  ftuff,  which  ailifts,  by  the  tendency  it  has  to 
unite  with  the  compound  of  oxide  and  colouring 
particles.  Uncombined  metallic  oxides  have  alfo 
a  very  evident  acJtioA  on  jfnany  colouring  fubftan- 
<fes  when  boiled  with  them,  and  modl^  their  co- 
'Jour;  the  oxide  of  tin  m  particular,  increafes  the 
brightnefs  and  fixity  of  many. 

The  compounds  of  oxides  and  colouring  fub» 
f^ance8  are  fimilar  to  many  other  chemical  com- 
pounds, which  are  infoluble,  when  the  principles 
of  which  they  are  fonned  are  properly  propor- 
tioned 5  but  which  are  capable  of  being  fuperfa- 
turated  by  an  eJttrefs  of  one  of  the  principles,  and 
thence  of  becoming  folubie.  Thus  a  metallic  ox- 
ide, united  with  a  colouring  fubftance  to  excefs, 
produces  a  liquor,  the  colour  of  which  will  be 
modified  by  the  oxides ;  whereas,  when  the  co- 
louring matter  is  not  in  excefs,  the  compound  will 
be  infoluble,  or  nearly  fo ;  thefe  effefts  are  very  e- 
vident  in  the  combination  of  iron  with  the  aftrin- 
gent  principle.  Neutral  falts,  fuch  as  nitre,  and 
particularly  muriate  of  foda,  or  common  fait,  a<a 
as  mordants,  a^d  inodify  colours ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  afcertain  the  manner  in  which  thev  adt. 
M.  Berthollet  found,  that  the  muriataof  foda  was 
f  ontained  in  fubftance,  ia  the  precipitates  produ- 
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ced  by  fome  fpecie^  of  colouring  particles,  and 
that  thefe  precipitated  retained  a  confiderablc  de- 
gree'of  folubility  5  it  would  feem,  that  afmallpait 
of  the  fait  becomes  fixed  with  the  colouring  par. 
tides  and  the  ftuff.    Salts  with  calcareous  bafo 
alfo  modify  colours;  but  as  thefe  modificatioai 
aire  nearly  fimilar  to  th^fe  which  would  be  prcdu. 
ce4  by  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime,  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  decompofed,  and  thatj 
little  of  the  lime  enters  into  combination  with  the 
colouring  particles  and  the  ftuff.    By  attention  to 
this,  we-  fhall  eafily  difcem,  what  combinatiw 
are  fonned  by  thp  agency  of  the  different  mc 
tives,  employed  in  the  analyfis  of  colouring  fob* 
Ranees ;  but  we  muft  not  forget,  that  the  n» 
dants  and  the .  colouring  particles  haveamiarf 
adion  on  each  other,  which  may  change  tiar; 
properties.     It  is  evident,  that  by  Yar)^!^? 
mordants,    we    may   multiply-  prodigioufly  tk) 
Ihades  obtained  froma  colounng  fubftance;  e%% 
to  vary  their  mode  of  iapplicatioji  may  be  fufi» 
cierit :  thus  ve  fhall  have  different  effefts,  by  ixi 
prcgnating  the  ftuff  with  the  mijrdant,  or  1^ 
mixing  the  mordant  with  the  batii ;  by  applynj 
heat,  or  ufing  e^ficcations ;  for  we  operate  opcti 
three  eteftiye  attra^ftions;  that  of  the  coloora|f. 
particles,  that  of  the  ftuffs,  and  that  of  theprioa^ 
ciple  of  the  mordant ;  and  many  circmr.ftaseeiJ 
may  caufe  variations  \t\  the  refult  of  thefe  attne^l 
tions;  cirCumftances  v^hich  merit  further  en*K' 
natiort .    Exficc^tion  f avoii  rs  the  u  nion  of  the  tab* 
ftances  which  have  an  attradlion  for  the  ftui^  "t 
the  decompofitipns  which  may  refult  ffom  t^l 
union;  becaufe  the  water  which  field  thefe fif 
ftances  In  folution,  by  its  attra6Jon,  oppofcd  tit 
action  of  the  ftuff;  but  the  eificcalion  (houldtf- 
fiow,  in  order  that  the  fubftances  may  notbefe" 
parated  before  their  mutual  attra^ions  have  prt» 
duced  their  effed.    Hence  it  is  obvjous,  hovrtle 
repeated  exficcations  employed  in  fopie  procelS* 
produce  their  efTcd.  '         ' 

The  greater  or  lefs  difpofieion  of  the  ftnlF  tff«- 
nite  with  the  colouring  particles,  muft  thatftit 
frequently  occafion  confideraMe  differepces  in  the 
mode  of  employing  the  mordant :  thus,  whrn  tha 
difp)ofition  is  ftrong,  the  mordant  may  be  raad 
With  the  colouring  fubftance ;  the  compound  thtt 
formed  unites  witl^the  ftuff  immediately:  but  f 
it  be  weak,  the  compound  formed  by  the  c<K 
louring  particles,  and  the  fubftance  employed  as* 
intermedium,  may  feparate,-  and  be  preopitatrfi  j 
before  it  cai^  be  attached  to  the  ftuff.    ToprefO*  j 
this  inconvenience,  we  muft  begin  by  attachiiig  to  < 
the  ftuff  the  fubftance  which  is  to  ferve  as  the  ■»•  j 
dium  of  union,  between  it  and  the  colouring  p"^  ; 
tides.    But  to  judge  of  the  eftedb  of  niordaBU  . 
and  of  the  moft  advantageous  manner  of  cllIph»^  1 
ing  them,  we  muft  pay  attention,  firft,  to  the  , 
combinations  which  may  be  produced,  cither  hf 
the  adtion  of  the  fubftances  which  compofc  thej 
or  by  that  of  the  colouring  particles  aijd  the  ftifflj 
adly,  to  the.circuihftances  which  may  coocufin 
bringing  about  thefe  combinations  more  or  kn 
quickly,  or  in  rendering  them  more  or  lefs  c<^ 
plete ;  3dly,  to  the  a^liou  that  the  Ikjuor  in  whw 
the  ftuff  is  immerfed  may  have,  dther  on  iti  cfr 
lour  or  texture ;  and  in  order  to  forefcc  what  tha 
adion  may  be,  it  is  neceffary  to  know  the  p»o- 
'  '  portioc* 
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tions  of  the  principles,  which  enter  into  the 
opofition  of  the  roordant,  and  what  will  be 
',  in  an  uncombined  ftate  in  the  fluids.  Mer- 
its are  not  however  obtained  from  the  clafs  of 
s  alone ;  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  ferve 
I  purpofe  for  each  other  und^r  certain  circum* 
ices :  thus,  in  the  procefs  for  Adrianople  red, 
cotton  ought  to  be  impregnated,  or  rather 
3bined  with  an  animal  fubftance^  and  thus,  the 
indent  principle  Is  often  employed  as  a  medi- 
01  union  between  colouiing  particles  and  ftufTs 
Dferent  kinds.' 

tT.  Ill*     Of  tbt  ACT.XOM   of  DIFFERENT    SUB- 
STANCES on  COLOURS. 

the  colouring  particles  have  beeti  hitherto  con- 
ired  only  as  fubftances  capable  of  forming  dif- 
mt  combinations,  by  which  their  properties 
modified ;  but  they  may  be  altered  in  their 
dpofition,  either  by  other  external  agents,  or 
tne  fubftances  with  which  they  unite.  We 
It  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  changes 
siuccd  by  external  agents,  becaufe  they  are 
fit  eafily  afcertained.  The  ftability  of  a  co- 
rconfiftft  in  its  power  of  refitting  the  adtion  of 
jetable  acids,  alkalis,  foap,  and  more  especially 
t  of  the  air  and  light ;  but  this  power  varies 
eedingly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  co- 
r  and  the  fpecies  of  the  ftuff;  for  the  fame  du« 
illty  is  not  r^quir^  in  the  colours  of  (ilk  as  in 
fe  of  wool.  There  is  not  much  obfcurity  in 
a^ion  of  water,  acids,  alkalis,  or  foap ;  it  is 
^lutibn  brought  about  by  thefe  agents ;  and  it 
fears  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  acid,  or  of  alkali, 
ietimes  unites  with  the  conipound  which  gives 
colour:  becaufe  the  colour  is  not  deftroyed, 
;  only  changed,  and  may  be  reftored  by  uking 
ay  this  acid,  r.  g.  by  chstlk  and  ammoniac^  or 
itile  alkali.  But  this  id  not  the  cafe  with  re- 
ft to  the  aftion  of  air  and  light. 
tl.  ScHECL£  has  obferved,  that  the  oxigenated 
riatic  acid  rendA-ed  v^etablcJ  colours  yellow, 
I-  he  attributed  that  effedl  to  the  property  it 
I  of  taking  up  the  phlogifton  which  entered 
>  then*  compofitiqn.  M.  Berthollct  has  fhcw^n, 
t  the  properties  of  the  oxigenated  muriatic  a- 
Were  owing  to  the  combination  of  its  oxygen 
ritkl  air,  with  the  fubftances  expofed  to  its  ac- 
15  that  it  commonly  rendered  the  colouring 
tides  yellow ;  but  tbsft,  by  a  continuance  of 
t^ion,  it  deftroyed  their  colour  ;  without  de- 
ikining  in  what  this  adtion  confifted ;  and  XI. 
ircroy  has  fince  made  fevcral  obfervatioqs  on 
adion  of  oxygen  on  the  colouring  particles, 
2ch  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  nature 
thp  changes  they  undergo,  chiefly  when  watery 
itions  of  them  are  left  expofed  to  the  air,  or 
«  been  fubjedted  to  a  boiling  heat.  H*  obfer- 
1,  that  in  confe^uence  of  the  adtion  of  the  air, 
jetatle  decodtions  formed  peliicled,  which  loft 
ir  folubility,  and  underwent  fucceffive  changes 
colour  J  he  marked  the  gradations'  of  co- 
tr  thus  produced,  and  concluded  from  His  ob- 
wtions,  that  oxygen  entered  into  the  compo- 
on  of  the  colouring  particles*^  that  when  it 
nbined  with  them,  their  fhade  was  changed ; 
I  that  the  more  they  received,  the  more  fixed 
their  colour  bcc  Hiie ;  and  that  the  b.11  me- 
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thod  of  obtaining  permanent  unchangeable  co^' 
lours  for  .painting,  was  to  choofe  fuch  as  had 
been  expoied  to  the  a^ion  of  the  oxygenated  oiu- 
riatic  acid. 

In  confiderinp  the  effedts  of  air  on  colours,  it  Uf 
neceffary  to  make  a  diftindtion  between  thofe  pro- 
duced by  metallic  oxides,  and  thofe  produced  hf, 
the  colouring  particles.  M.  Berthollet  thinks,  that 
the  modifications  5f  the  former  are  entirely  ow- 
ing to  different  proportions  of  oxygen,  but  front 
obfervation  he  has  been  led  io  form  a  different  b- 
pinion  refpedfing  the  modifications  of  the  latter^ 
He  obferved,  that  the  oxygenated  muriatic  aclc^ 
exhibited  different  phenomena  with  the  colouring 
particles ;  that  fometimes  it  difcharged  their  co- 
lours, and  ^rendered  them  white ;  that  moft  fi-e- 
quently  it  changed  them  tp  a  yellow,  fawn,  or 
root,  coloured,  brown,  or  black,  according  to  the 
intenfity  of  its  adtiou;  and  that,  when 'their  co<* 
lour  appeared  only  difcharged  or  rendered  white, 
heat,  or  d  length  of  time,  was  capable,  of  render- 
ing them  yellow*  He  compared  the  effedl  produ- 
ced by  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  when  th& 
particles  are  rendered  yellow,  fawn-coloured,  or 
brown,  with  the  effedl  of  a  flight  degree  pf  com- 
buftion,  and  fhcwed  that  they  were  the  fame;; 
that  they  were  owing  to  the  deftrudion  of  the  hy- 
drogen, which,  combining  with  the  oxygen,  mone 
eafily,  and  at  a  lower  temperature  than  charcoal 
does,  leaves  it  predominant,  fo  that  the  natural 
colour  of  charcoal  is  more  or  lefs  blended  with 
that  which  before  exiftcd.  This  effedl  becomea 
very  evident,  when  fugar,  indigo,  or  the  infufion 
of  the:  gall-nut,  or  of  fumach,  are  expofed  to  the 
adlion  of  oxygenated  muriatic  gas;  the  fugar  and 
the  indigo  affurae  a  deep  colour,  and  afford  indif- 
pu table  marks  of  a  flight  combuftion ;  the  infi^<« 
tion  of  the  gall-nut,  and  that  of  fumach,  let  fait 
ai  precipitate,  which  is  not  far  from  being  pure 
charcoal  or  carbone.  Thefe  appearances  are  ana- 
logous to  thofe  which  are  obferved  in  the  did  illa- 
tion of  organized  fubftances;  in  proportion  as  the 
hydrogen  is  extricated  in  the  form  of  oil,  or  of 
gas,  the  fubftance  grows  yellow  and  at  length 
there  remains  only  a  black  coal.  If  the  hydrogea 
be  expelled  from  an  oil  by  heat,  it  grows  browDi 
evidently  in  the  fame  way. 

M.  BERTHdLfcET  ^Ifo  found  by  other  experi- 
ments made  on  alcohol  and  ether,  that  the  ojcy-i 
gen  united  to  the  marine  acid,  bad  the  property 
of  combining  with  the  hydrogen,  which  abounds 
in  thefe  fubftances,  and  of  thereby  formmg  water. 
He  therefore  fuppofes,  that  when  the  oxygenated 
marine  acid  renders  a  colour  yellow,  fawn-colour- 
ed, or  brown,  the  effedt  proceeds  from  the  co- 
louring matter  having  undergone  a  flight  combuf- 
tion, by  which  more  or  lefs  of  its  hydrogen  has 
been  converted  into  water;  and  that  the  charcoa^ 
thus  rendered  predominant,  has  communicated 
its  own  colour.  Thd  art  of  bleaching  linen  by 
means  of  the  oxygen  of  the  almofphere,  of  thtf 
dew,  and  of  the  ojpygenated  marine  acfd,  he  aKo 
fuppofes  to  dcpt^nd'on  this  change  of  the  colour- 
ing flatter.  The  colouring  particles  of  the  flax 
are  rendered  fuluble  in  the  alkaline  lixivia,  the 
adtion  of  which  ought  to  be  alternate  with  that  of 
the  ox\gen.  Thf'fc  (Colouring  particles  may  bt* 
afterwards  prcc'pitalrd  iVom  the  alkali,  and  by  e- 
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Taporation  and  drying  become  black,  and  prove 
the  truth  of  this  theory,  both  by  the  colour  they 
have  acquired,  and  by  the. quantity  of  charcoal 
Which  they  yield  by  analyiing  them;  But  the  al- 
katine  foiution  of  the  colouHng  matter  of  lineni 
which  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  lofes  its  colour 
almoft  entirely,  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quany 
tity  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid;  and  the  fame  ef- 
iatX  is  obfervable  in  nlany  other  fubftances,  which 
bave  aflunied  a  colour  originaling  from  a  begin- 
ning combuftion.  A  piece  of  linen,  which  appears 
•white,  may  grow  yollow  in  the  courfe  of  timej 
particularly  if  expofetl  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat  j 
if  the  oxygenated  parts  have  not  been  removed  by 
a  fafficiently  ftrong  lixivium.  In  the  fame  planner,' 
the  greca  parts  of  vegetables  are  rendered  white 
by  the  oxygertated  muriatic  acid,  but  grow  yel- 
low when  boiled. 

From  thefc  fa<5ls  it  appeart,  that  oxygen  is  ca- 
pable of  Whitening,  or  rendering  paler,  the  colour- 
ing matters  with  which  it  unites,  perhaps  by  ha- 
ving produced  the  effefts  of  a  flight  combuftion 
,  upon  them  ;  or  poffibly  thefe  effeds  take  place 
only  afterwards  in  a  gradual  manner,  but  more 
rapidly,  when  the  whole  is  cxpofed  to  a  certain 
degree  of  heat.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  in 
nil  cafes  a  part  of  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  co- 
louring matter,  without  being  combined  with  the 
ftydrogen  in  particular,  and  that  it  is  in  this  way ' 
that  o5ygen  adts,  in  rendering  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  flax  more  eafily  foluble  in  alkalis.  In  many 
other  cafes  oxygen  has  evidently  an  influence  on 
the  changes,  which  take  place  in  the  colouring 
particles  of  vegetables :  thefe  particles  are  formed 
chiefly  in  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  inner  bark  of 
trees ;  by  degrees  they  undergo  a  flight  combuf- 
tion, either  from  the  aftion  of  the  atmofpheric  air 
which  furrounds  them,  or  from  that  of  the  air 
which  is  carried  by  a  particular  fet  of  veflels  into 
the  internal  parts  of  vegetables. 

M.  Berthollet,  therefore,  fuppofes  We  may 
explain  how  the  air  adts  upon  colouring  matters, 
of  an  animal,  or  a  vegetable  nature  j  it  firft  com- 
bines  with  them,  renders  them  weaker  and  paler, 
and  by  degrees  occaftons  a  flight  combuftion,  by 
tneans  of  i^hich  the  hydrogen  which  entered  in- 
to their  compofition  is  deftroyed ;  they  change  to 
a  yellow,  red,  or  fawn  colour;  their  attraction 
for  the  ftnff  feems  to  diminifli ;  they  feparate  from 
It,  and  are  carried  off  by  water :  all  thefe  effects 
vary,  and  take  place  more  or  lefs  readily,  and 
more  or  lefs  completely,  according?  to  the  natdre 
of  the  colouring  particles  \  or  rather,  from  the 
nature  of  the  properties  which  they  poflefs,  in  the 
ftate  of  combination  into  which  they  have  gOne. 
The  alterationsvwhich  occur  in  th«  colours,  pro^ 
<ii!eed  by  the  union  of  the  colouring  particles  with 
mt»taHic  oxides,  arc  cfI*o«.*t8  co:i  pounded  of  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  colouring  par- 
ticles, ami  of  that  which  is  untVTgone  by  the  ir.e- 
t.ii'.ic  oxide,  '     f 

'ihe  light  of  the  fan  co'^fulcrTbly  accelerates 
the  lilliuction  of  colours.  It  ou^ht  therefore,  if 
t'li".  theory  he  well  founcKd,  io  favour  the  com- 
biiiiti  m  of  oxy^^en,  and  the  combullion  thereby 
indi:ccd.  M.  SRNNRBifcR,  wjio  hna  given  many 
intcrefting  o^ftrvaVions  on  the  elieds  of  light  on 
C  'tr.rt  uiVll.UiCe*,  ami  na^LicuLily  c\\  their  cv-- 
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loifrs,  attributes  tbefe  efTe^s  to  a  dired  combioa' 
tion  of  light  with  the  fubllancea.  And  the  cffeai 
of  light  on  the  colour  of  wood,  have  long  ago  bwi 
noticed ;  it  preferves  its  natural  appeannce  wWle 
kept  in  the  dark,  but  when  cxpofed  to  the  light, 
it  becomes  yeflow,  brown,  or  of  other  fhadet, 
M.  Sennebier  has  remarked  the  varieties  whkh  oc* 
cur  in  this  particular,  in  different  kinds  of  woo^ 
and  has  found,  that  the  changes  are  proportiood 
to  the  brightnefs  of  the  light,  and  that  they  take 
place  even  under  water,  but  that  wetted  wool 
underwent  thefe  changes  lefs  quickly  than  M 
which  was  dry ;  that  feveral  folds  of  ribbon  uai 
required  td  defend  the  wood  completely,  tlatk 
fingle  leaf  of  black  paper  was  fufficient,  but  H  ^ 
when  paper  of  any  other  colour  was  fubllitD^. 
the  change  was  not  prevented ;  a  linglc  cowni 
of  white  papet  was  ififufiicient,  but  two  intocep: 
ted  the  ad  ion  of  the  rays  of  light. 

M.  Sennebier  has  alfo  extended  Ms  expok 
ments  to  a  great  number  ^f  vegetable  fubftaoce^ 
in  a  manner  that  may  ferie  to  illuftrate  difiemt 
phenomena  of  vegetation.  If  a  well  madefoln** 
tion  of  the  green  parts  of  ve^eUbles  in  alcob^ 
which  has  a  fine  green  colour,  be  expofed  to  lie 
light  of  the  fun,  it  very  foon  acquires  an  oli?e  bi 
and  lofes  its  colour  in  a  few  minutes.  If  tbelj^ 
be  weak,  the  effeft  is  much  more  flow ;  2nd  it 
perfeft  darknefs,  the  colour  remains  without  at^ 
teration,  or,  if  any  change  does  take  place,  it  ift 
^quires  a  great  length  of  time.  An  alkali  rcftoRi 
the  green  colour ;  but  if  the  change  of  colour  |! 
the  liquor  has  been  completed,  the  alkali  bai# 
effeft.  No  change  of  colour  takes  place  in  i» 
tic  gas,  or  phlogifticated  air,  nor  in  a  bottle  whidl, 
is  exaaiy  full.  .  A  bottle  half  full  of  this  grftnfc" 
lution  was  inverted  over  mercury,  by  M.  BertM* 
let,  and  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  uin ;  when  tic 
colour  was  difcharged,  the  merqury  was  foondto 
have  rifert  in  the  bottle,  and  confequently  vital  air 
had  been  abforbed,  th^oxygen  ha vmg  united  wiA 
the  colouring  matter.  The  pvcipitate  which  li 
Sennebier  mentions  was  not  evident;  the  licpof 
had  Continued  tranfparcnt,  ajid  retained  a  OijH 
yellow  t'«nge.  On  evaporating  this  liquor,  itico' 
lour  was  immediately  rendered  darker,  and  b^ 
came  brown  ;  the  refiduum  was  black,  and  in  ^ 
ftate  of  carbon. 

Light  therefore  afts  by  favouring  the  abforptjo* 
of  oxygen,  and  th6  combuftion  of  the  colonriflg 
matter;  at  tirft,  the  m.<rks  of  combuftion  art?  not 
evident ;  the  liquor  retains  on^y  a  flight  jdlo* 
tinge ;  but  by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  the  coonbuf' 
tion  is  completed,  the  liquor  becomes  brown, 
and  leaves  a  black  refiduum.  If  the  veUel  whicS 
holds  the  liquor  contains  no  oxygenous  gas»  ^^ 
light  has  no  effe<a  on  the  colouii'ng  matter;  ii^ 
tic  gas  in  this  fituation  does  not  fuftbf  any  dimi- 
nution. The  obfervation,  that  ribbands,  or  a 
fingle  leaf  of  vvhito  paper,  do  not  prevent  the  ac- 
tion of  Ifi^ht,  deferves  attention,  as  it  ftiewstiit  | 
light  cr^u  pafs  thrc'Uvih  coverings  which  appejrl*  | 
be  cpake,  and  exert'its  force  at  fome  way  willJ^-  | 
Bcccaria  and  Sennebier  have  compared  the  «*f^* 
cf  light  on  ribbands  of  various  colours:  bultj^ 
diiTtTfnccs  Ihi'y  have  cbfcrved  are  rather  to  be 
attributrd  to  the  nature  of  the  colouring  maljf''* 
t:.an  lu  the  colours;  {^ra  ribhuBd  0)td  with  l>r'* 
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il  wood  will  loie  it«  colour  tnuch^  fooner  tVan  one 
[fed  with  cochineal,  though  the  ihade  fliould  be 
ladly  the  fame  in  each. 

Although  light  greatly  accelerates  the  <5onibuf- 
ioo  of  colouri^ig  matter,  and  fef ms  even  necefla* 
f. to  its  deftruaion  in  fome  eafesy  in  others  it  is 
ot  required.  It  was  found)  by,  putting  fothe 
ilants  into  a  dark  place,  in  conta^  with  vital  air, 
bat  that  air  was  abforbed  by  fome  of*  them  ;  and 
llo,  that  the  rofe  fuflfers  a  change,  and  becomes  of 
deeper  hue,  wheii  it  is  not  in  conta^  with  vital 
T9  probably  becaufe  it  contains  a  little  oxygen, 
le  combination  of  which  then  becomes  more  in- 
IfDste.  But  many  flbwers*  when  in  aiotic  gas, 
^0  their  colour  in  perfedion.  The  tindure  of 
Roible  was.  put  in  contad{  with  vital  air  over 
facury,  both  in  the  dark,  and  expofed  to^he 
|ht  of  the  fuD ;  the  former  continued  unchanged 
^a  confiderable  length  of  time,  apd  the  vital  air 
id  fuffered  no  diminution ;  the  other  loft  much 
Ftti  colour,  became  red,. and  the  ^ir  was  in  a 
ttat  nteafure  abforbed,  and  a  fm'all  quantity  of 
ifbqnic  acid  was  produced,  v^hich  undoubtedly 
Id  occafioned  the  alteration  of  colour  from  blue 
i^ied.  Prom  this  wc  may  form  an  idea  of  focbe 
Fthe  changes  of  cbloiir,  produced  by  a  particu-, 
rdifpofition  of  the  component  principled  of  ve- 
ttaWe  fubfUn'ces,  when^  by  their  combination 
^  oxygen,  tbey  undergo  the  effeds  of  a  flight 
)ml>ul(tion,  which  may  generate  an  acid,  as  in. 
ic  leaves  in  autumn,  which  grow  red  Before  they 
(come  yellow,  and  in  the  ffreaks  which' are  feen 
(flowers,  the  vegetation  of  Which  is  becoming 
>eak.  It  is.  therefore  evident,  that  light  pro- 
ttteathe  abforption  of  oxygen^  by  the  colouring 
ftttcr,  and  that  thence  ariies  a  con>buftiQn,  the. 
tomon  effedl  of  which*  is  the  predominance  of 
■rtwnic  particles ;  and  to  the  fame  caufe  is  alfo 
>1)e  afcribed  the  injury  which  ftuffs  themfelves 
^rbun'it  to  fuffer  from  the  aftion  of  light. 
There  is  here  however  an  .apparent  contradic- 
i*'.  Tlje  adign  of  the  fun'*  light  produces  co-' 
W  in  vegetables ;  it  extricates  oxygen  froin  the 
pnc  and  oxygenated  muriatic  acids,  frotn  fome 
ftalKc  oxide8»  and  from  plants  in  a  ftate  of  ve- 
itatioD:  in.thefe  inftances,' its  adlon  feems  to 
ftbe  reterfe  of  oombuftion ;  but  when  it  con- 
ibutes  to  the  deftrudion  of  colour,  it  ferves.  to 
t  oxygen,  and  produces  a  kin^  of.  combuftron. 
t  like  manner,  phofphorus  is, not  affeded  by  the 

Sgenated  muriatic  acid,  even  afiifted  by  heat, 
le  in  the  dark  ;  but  when  expofed  to  the  ^c- 
jn  of  Kght,  it  is  chang^  into  the  phofpbbric  a. 
1  But  M.  Berthollet  is  not  acquainted  with 
c  ch-cumffances,  and  the  attradions,  which 
metimes  produce  the  one  effedl,  fometimes  the 
her ;  though  bbth  of  them  are  equally  demon- 
■Jted.  They  feem  to  referable  double  eledtive 
tradions.  ^  Thus  calcareous  earth  yields  the 
^phuric  acid  to  pot-a{h  ;  yet  it  is  capable  of  ex- 
'Uing  the  pot-a(h,  by  mirans  qf  a  double  eledlive 
tra^ion. 

On  the  whole  it  is  evident,  that  colouring  fub- 
iDces  refift  the  adion  of  the  air  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
»*ding  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  difpo(ed  to  unite 
ilh  oxygen,  and  thereby  to  fuffer  more  or  lefs 
iickiy  a  fmlllcr  or  greater  degree  of  combuftion. 
ight  favouM  thiscffea,  which  in  many  cafes  is 
Vol.  YIl.  Part  II. 
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not. produced  without  its  afiilrance;  but  the  co^ 
louring  matter,  in  its  feparate  ftate,  is  much  more 
prone  to  this  combuftion,  than  when  united  to  i 
fubftance,  fuch.as  alumine,  which  mayjeither  de'- 
fend  it  by  its  own  power  of  refifting  combuftionjj 
or,  by  attracting  it  ftrongly,  Weaken  ltd'  a^^iou 
on  other  fiibftances,  which  is  the  chief.  efFe^  ol 
mordants.  This  laft. Compound  ac^ires  ftilPgreat^ 
er  durability,  when  it  is  capable  of  combining  in* 
timately  with- the  ftuff  upon  which  it  is  deponted^ 
Thefts  the  colouring  rtiattcr  of  cochineal  diffolvci 
eafily  in  water,  and  its  colour  is  quickly  cbange({ 
by  the  air ;  but  when  united  to  the  oxide  of  tin,' 
it  becomes  ihuch  brighter,  and'  almoft  inlbluble 
in  water,. tbough  it  is  ftill  eafily  affedted  by  the' 
SLiti  and  .by  oxyg^ated  muriatic  acjdj  it  refiHi 
fbe  action  of  thefe  better,  however,  when  it  ha$ 
formed  a  triple  compound  with  a  woollen  ftufT. 
But  ftill  it  is  not  to  be  inferrerf,  that  all  yellow 
coldurs  are  owing  to  tlye  carbonic  part  of  the  co- 
louring fubftaiice ;  very  different  compounds  are 
capable  of  inroducing  the  iame  colours ;,  thus,  ip- 
digo  is  very  different  fironx  the  blue  of  oar  flowers,, 
from  that  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  from  that  of 
Pnrfi&an  blue.  M.  Berthollet  does  iVot  even  fup« 
pof^  that  oxygen  may  not  unite  in  a  fmall  pro-* 
portion  witb  fome  colouring  fubftances,  without 
weakening  tbejr  colour,  or  changing  it  to  yeljow. 
Indigo^becomes  green  by  uniting  with  an  alkali, 
with  lime  or  a  metallic  o;tide;^but  reftimes  its  co«' 
lour,  and  q^ts  thefe  fubftanceg,  when  it  recoverar 
a  fmall  portion  of  the  oxygen  \ytjich  it  had  loft. 
The  liquor  of  the  *wheik,  employed  to  dye  pur- 
ple, is  naturally  y^llowilh ;  but  when  elpoJGed  to 
the  air,  and  more  efpec^iaily  to  the  fun,  it  quickly 
pafl^s  through  various  fliades,  and  at  length  af- 
fumes  the  exquifite  purple  colour. 

H  may  then  be  conHdered  as  a  general  h&,  that 
colburs  become  brighter  by  their  union  with  sC 
fmall  portion  of  oxygen,  it  is  on  this  account 
found  neceffary  to  air  ftuffs  wfieh  they  come  out 
of  the  bafh,  and  foinetimes  even  to  take  them  out 
of  it  from  time  to  time,  exprefsly  for  this  purpofe  jf 
but  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which,  thus[  becoming 
fixed,  contributes  to  the  brightnefs*  of  the  colour^ 
is  very  inconflderabie  iu'  fome  cafes,  ahd  the  de- 
terioration fbon  begins.  But  the  a^ioo  of  the  air 
affcdts  not  only  the  colouring  matter  and  the  ftuft/ 
but  alfo  metallic  oxides,  when  they  are  employed 
as  intermedia ;  becaufe  (be  oxides^  which  Jiave  at 
firft  been  deprived  of  a  part  of  their  oXygen  by 
the  colouring  particles,  may  abforb  jl  again. 
Thofe  then,  the  colour  of  which  varies  according 
to  ^heir  proportion  of  oxygen,  have  thereby  an 
influence  in  changes  of  colour.  It  i^  undoubteiU 
ly  to  this  caufe  that  the  change  obA^rvable  in  th^ 
blue  given  to  wooi,  by  fulphate  of  copper,  or 
biiie  vitrio],  and  logwood,  is  to  be  attributed. 
This  blue  foon  becomes  green  by  the  a^ion'of 
the  air  r  now  copper  which  has-  a  bine  colon r^ 
when  combined  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  oxy* 
gen,  aflfumes  a  green  one  by  its  union  with  a  lar-* 
ger  quantity.  I'he  change  which  the  colouring 
parities  undergo,  may  indeed  contribute  to  thilf 
effe^  i  but  tlie  colouring  p^irYicles  of  the  togwocxj, 
which  have  themfclves  a  dark  colour,  fhould  ra- 
ther become  brown  by  coitobuftion,  than  grovr 
yeUow>  whic^  would  be  heceffarj  ic  order  to  pw- 
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diice  a  green  with  the  blue.  It  has  been  obferved, 
that  colouring  pArticles  in  a  ftate  of  combination 
were  lefs  difpofed  to  be  changed  by  the  adioa  of 
the  air,  than  in  an  uncombined  ftate.  This  is  ge- 
nerally the  cafe,  but  there  are  vfome  exceptions ; 
an  alkali  for  inftance  produces  a  contrary  effe«^l. 
A  matrafa  half  filled  with  an  infuiion  of  cochineal, 
was  expofed  to  the  light,  over  mercury ;  a  fimi- 
lar  matrafs  contained  an  iufufion  of  cochineal  made 
with  a  little  tartar;  and  in  a  third,  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  alkali  had  been  added  to  the  infufion.  The 
fccond  matrafe  appeared  leaft  altered  in  the  (;ime 
fpace  of  time,  and  in  it  the  abforption  h?d  been 
leatt  confiderablc.  In  the  third,  the  colour  of  the 
liquor  became  firft  brown,  and  was  then  difchar- 
ged ;  and  the  abforption  of  air,  though  inconfidcr- 
able,  was  greater  than  in  the  two  dlhers.  On  be- 
ing evaporated,  it  allumed  a  brown  colour ;  and 
left  a  refiduum  of  a  yellowifli  brown. 

Similar  experiments  having  been  made  on  dif- 
ferent colouring  fubftances,  the  alkali  was  found 
to  darken  their  colour,  which  grew  more  and 
more  brown,  and  to  promote  the  abforption  of 
air.  Madder  appeared  to  be  the  only  exception 
to  this  rule :  its  colour,  which  became  darker  at 
firft,  ftood  better  than  that  of  the  ipfufion  nude 
without  alkali.  The  general  effeifk  of  alkalis  on 
the  colouring  particles  is  confonant  to  that  which 
it  produces  on  many  other  fubftances,  fuch  as  ful- 
phur ;  it  favours  the  abforption  of  air,  becaufe  it 
has  a  ftrong  attraction  for  the  fubftance  which  is* 
the  refult  of  that  abforption.  From  this  cffe<fl  of 
alkalis,  a  fadt  which  has  been  obferved  by  Becker 
may  be  explained  ;  viz.  that  a  vegetable  infufion, 
rendered  green  by  an  alkali,  Becomes  gradually 
yellow,  if  left  expofed  to  the  air,  and  that  when 
the  yellow  is  completely  formed,  acids  cannot  re* 
llore  the  original  colour :  but  that  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  when  a  vegetable  colour,  reddened  by  an 
acid,  has  been  kept  in  like  manner  for  fome  time. 
Thofe  inftances  in  which  a^ids  have  been  employ- 
ed, which  kdt  by  giving  off  their  oxygen,  muft 
be  excepted,  for  in  thefe  there  is  an  extradion  of 
the  colour. 

Sect.  IV»    0//i6f  Yellow  Colour  q/* Animal 
Substances,  produced  by  the  Nitric  and  OjC- 

YOENAT£D  MURIATIC  ACIDS. 

We  take  notice  of  the  aft  ion  of  thefe  acids  up- 
Oti  animal  fubftances  in  this  place  on  account  of 
it's  connedlion  with  the  preceding  fubjedt.  M. 
Brun WISER  having  obferved  that  wood  afTumed 
different  colours  by  cxpofure  to  the  air,  he  endea- 
voured to  afcertain  whence  thofe  colours  arofe, 
and  to  produce  them  aitificially :  he  remarked, 
that  by  naoiftenirtg  the  furface  of  wood  with  nitric 
acid,  particularly  that  of  young  wood  not  yet 
quite  dry,  it  aftumed  a  yellow  colour  ;  and  that, 
by  performing  the  fame  operation  with  the  muri- 
atic and  fulphuric  acids,  it  afTumed  a  violet  co- 
lour, which  he  fuppofes  to  be  formed  from  a  blue 
and  a  red.  From  thefe  obfervvitions  he  concluded, 
that,  as  all  colours  are  produced  by  mixtures'  of 
yellow,  •blue,  and  red,  all  thofe  which  are  obfer- 
ved in  the  leaves,  fruits  and  flowers,  are  owing 
to  the  colouring  particles  which  exift  in  the  wood, 
and  are  there  difguifcd  by  an  alkali ;  that  the  mi- 
neral acids,  by  taking  up  this  alkali^  fet  the  co- 
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louring  particles  at  liberty,  and  that  the  fixed  air, 
by  penetrating  the  leaves,  fruits,  and  Rowers,  pro- 
duce  naturally  the  fame  effedt,  by  combining  witk. 
the  alkali  which  kept  them  diguifed.  The  aa. 
thor  has  endeavoured  to  apply  his  experimeBtv 
and  fuppofed  difcovcry,  to  the  arts.  Having  moitJ 
ttnjd  pieces  of  wood  with  nitric  acid,-- he  poawA. 
water  upon  them,  filtered  the  liquor,  and  en^ 
ployed  it  to  dye  ttuffs  of  wool,  filk,  and  goal^ 
hair,  of  a  durable  yellow,  which,  in  his  opinio^ 
is  produced  by  Uie  yellow  colouring  particles  c(* 
tained  in  the  wood,  and  extraiSed,  or  difenpgl 
by  the  adion  of  the  acid. 

M.  De  La  FoLit  fays  that,  having  immoW 
fkein  of  white  filk  in  nitric  acid,  or  aqua-fcrii3| 
the  ftrength  it  is  generally  met  with  in  conunaB 
the  filk  in  three  or  four  minutes  aflumed  a  r^ 
jonquille  yellow.    He  wafhed  it  feveral  tima 
water,  that  it  might  not  be  affeded  by  aDyadl 
ring  acid ;   the  colour  fuftaiined   feveral  triak 
which  he  fubmitted  it,  and  the  fifk  prefcrvedl 
luftre  unimpaired.    If  it  be  dipped  into  an  a& 
line  folution,  a  fine  orange  colour  is  the  refil 
Dr  Gmelin  obferves,  that  he  has  given  a  finebrir 
ft  one  colour  to  filk,  by  keeping  it  for  a  dajr 
cold  nitric  acid,  or  fome  hours  only,  when  A 
acid  was  warnri.    Boling  with  foap  and  Vi'ater 
minilhed  the  brightnefs  of  this  colour;  an<i  Jti 
changed  to  a  fine  lemon  colour,  by  being  keplif 
i»  hours  in  an  alkaline  folution;  but  whentl 
folution  was  employed  hot,  a  fine  gold  colouri 
produced.    The  different  fohitions  of  metak 
nitric  acid  communicated  a  more  or  lefs  m 
yellow  to  filk,  as  did  alfo  the  folution  of 
in  the  fame  acid ;  but  thofe  of  the  calcareous 
and  magnefia  had  no  effed  whatever.    De  La 
found  that  a  folution  of  tin,  mixed  with  a  foj^^ 
of  gold,  gives  a  purple,  which  fixes  on  filk;  OjJ 
lin,  hpwever,  obtained  in  this  way  only  cooM 
yellow ;  and  he  has  fhewn  that  the  different  |tl 
lows,  which  M.  Struve  had  afferted  were  otaj 
ed  by  different  metallic  folutions,  depend  «*( 
upon  the  acid  they  contain.    There  is  howerfft 
folitary  exception  iiT  the  cafe  of  mercury,  hy » 
folution  of  which,  a  copper  colour  is  given  to  » 
Sir  T.  Bergman,  feems  to  have  been  a^^q^J 
with  this  procefs ;  for,  in  his  notes  on  SchoW 
treatife,  he  has  obferved  that  common  aq"**2 
gives  wool  and  filk  a  clear,  beautiful,  anddiuMj 
yellow,  in  three  or  four  minutes ;  that  they  ow 
to  be  wafhed  immediately,  and  that  the  "^^Jl 
acid  is  dephlogifticated,  the  greater  is  thcdW. 
which  refults.  ^ 

M.  Berthollet  alfo  found,  that  the  ^^iP^ 
muriatic  acid  has  the  property  of  tinging  aDfl« 
fubftances  yellow ;  but  that  it  does  not  %\^^ 
nearly  fo  deep  a  colour  as  the  nitric  ^ciflf  *^" 
weakens  them  much  more  than  that  acid  wwj 
properly  diluted;  fo  that  the  nitric  acid  »  ^^T 
ferable  for  the  different  purpofes  of  art.    It  tliO^I 


certain  quantity  of  water  gives  Clk^a  X^^^Li 
lour,  which  is  more  or  lefs  deep  according  to 

m  of  the  acid,  its  temperature,  an(i»' 


concentration  < 


iCldUlc:  lUi    lilt  uiiiciciiv  yt\x\y\n*^  V.  »•-  ^^Um 

fore  appears,  that  the  nitric  acid  diluted  vkb* 

_  itta; 

time  of  immerfion ;  that'the  filk  muft  ^^^ 
ly  wafhed  as  foon  as  taken  out  of  the  acw  |  . 
this  colour  poflefl'es  confiderable  brijhtn^s}  ^ 
that  it  may  be  made  deep  vrithout  fenfihiy  "f^^^ 
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>g  the  filk ;  which  may  render  the  proceis  reai- 
liefiil.     The  colour  may  alfij  be  modified  by 

ufe  of  aikaKs.  The  folutions  of  calcareous 
h  and  magnefia  produce  no  elfedt  upon  fiik, 
lufe  they  do  not  contain  an  exccfv  of  acid  ; 

the  folutions  of  alumiiie  and  of  all  metallic 
dances,  produce  a  more  or  lefs  Jeep  yellow, 
aufe  they  all  contain  more  or  lefs  excefb  of  a- 

^hich  adts  upon  the  filk,  like  uncombined 

:  appears  likewife  to  have  been  the  acid  alone 

dyed  the  animal  fubftances  yellow,  in  the 
eriments  of  M.  Brunwifer,  and  not  the  matter 
9ded  from  the  wood,  as  he  fuppofed.  Nor 
le  yellow  colour  in  thefe  cafes  owing  to  iron, 
>e  La  Folie  fuppofed  ;  for  the  purcft  nitric  a- 
\  vhich  contains  no  iron,  produces  it,  as  well 
hat  in  which  the  prefence  of  that  metal  may 
iiippofed  to  exift.  Silk,  when  put  into  con- 
trated  nitric  acid,  quickly  affumes  a  deep  yel- 

colour,  lofes  its  cohefioiii  and*is  diilblved ; 
ing  this  folution,  the  azote,  or  phlogiflicated 

which  enters  into  the  compofition  of  animal 
^ncesy  is  extricated,  with  a  long  continued 
rvefcence :  if  heat  be  applied,  it  expels  much 
ous  gas,  and  the  liquor  immediately  acquires 
Sep  colour  and  grows  brown.  At  this  time, 
oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid,  certainly  combines 
h  the  hydrogen  which  abomxls  in  animal  fub- 
ces,  forming  the  oil  which  is  obtained  from 
Kk  by.  diftillation,  and  which  renders  them  fo 
ftmniable.  When  the  acid  begins  to  sl&,  and 
lender  the  filk  yellow,  the  fame  effe&,  fhould 
i  b^tn  to  take  place.  M.  Berthollet  therefore 
|>ofe8,  that  the  yellow  colour  arifes  from  a 
anaenceroent  of  combuAion ;  but  that  this  com- 
kion  being  very  flight,  does  not  fenfibly  wea- 
i  the  filk :  if  however  tHe  actd  be  a  little  too 
mg9  or  the  immerfion  too  long  continued,  or 
lie  whole  of  it  be  not  carried  off  by  careful 
Ibingt  the  filk  immediately  becomes  weak,  and 
^mt.  It  is  therefore  evident  why»  as  Berg* 
a  obferved,  the  nitric  acid  which  he  called  ^e- 
>giflicated,  is  preferable  in  this  operation  to 
I  which  is  faturated  with  nitrous  gas ;  for,  in 
former,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  being  great- 
it  18  better  fitted  to  produce  the  effe^  of  com- 
tion*  than  it  becomes  in  the  fiate  of  nitrous  a- 
.     The  fame  explanation  ought  to  apply  to 

action  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  on 
Boal  fubftances;  it  differs  however  in  fome 
ntial  circumflaocesy  which  are  not  eafily  ex- 
ined. 

%\\l  has  been  6bferved  to  receive  a  yellow  co- 
r  when  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is  employ- 
that  is,  much  lighter  than  when  the  nitric  acid 
oade  ufe  of:  the  fulphureous  acid  difcharges  it 
I  great  degree,  but  has  no  effeA  on  the  yellow 
duced  by  the  diluted  nitric  acid.  The  oxyge- 
ed  muriatic  acid  has,  however,  a  much  ftrong- 
i^on  on  the  filk ;  it  foon  weakens,  and  even 
blves  it ;  and  if  it  be  left  for  fome  time  in  this 
d»  the  yellow  which  at  firft  appeared  grows 
Iter,  in  conformity  to  what  has  already  been 
larked,  that  oxygen,  by  being  accumulated, 
Capable  of  difguiting  the  yellcrMI  colour  occa- 
led  by  the  combuftion,  which  it  had  originally 
|iced.    M*  BerthoUct  has  endeavoured  lo  t^ 
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plain  tlie  effects,  which  the  fulphureous  acid  pro- 
duces on  colours,  by  the  facility  with  which  it 
gives  oft*  its  oxygen,  and  hj'.s  coiTkpared  them  to 
thofe  of  the  oxygeniited  muriatic  acid  ;  but  al- 
though ,  it  be  true,  that  oxygen  adheres,  much 
more  weakly  to  the  fulphureous  than  to,  the  fuj- 
pliuric  acid,  he  does  not  believe  that  that  expla- 
nation is  founded  in  truth. 

It  appears  from  the  obfervation  of  De  La  Folie, 
that  rofes  whitened  by  the  vapour  of  ♦iuming*ful- 
phur  become  gfeen  in  an  alkaline  lixivium,  and 
red  in  acids;  and  M.  Berthollet  has himfelf  obfer- 
ved, that  the  fulphureous  acid  reddened  the  tinc- 
ture of  turnfole,  which  has  a  very  fading  colour, 
but  that  it  adted  only  like  other  acids,  on  '  infu> 
fions  of  fuftic,  Brazil  wood,  and  logwood :  and 
further,  that  filk  which  has  been  expofed  to  the 
v;ipour  of  fulphur,  exhaled  the  fmell  of  fulphure- 
ous acid,  when  moifiened  with  fulphuric  acid,  al- 
though it  could  not  be  perceived  before  that  o- 
dour  exified.  He  therefore  fuppofes,  that  the  ful- 
phureous acid  commonly  unites  with  the  colour- 
ing particles,  and  with  the  filk,  without  giving  off 
its  oxygen  to  them,  and  confequently  without 
producing  any  combuftion ;  that  the  produ(^  of 
that  combination  foretimes  lofes  its  colour  en- 
tirely, which  is  probably  owing  to  the  femi-elaftic 
ftate  of  the  oxygen :  but  fometimes  combuftion 
may,  and  even  commonly  fhould  take  place  by 
degrees,  fo  that  the  colouring  particles,  which 
have  been  difguifed  for  fome  time,  ought  ultimate- 
ly to  leave  a  yellow  colour. 

Sect.  V.    Of  the  Gall  Nut  and  Astringents 
in  general. 

Aftringents  deferve  particular  attention,  not  on- 
ly from  their  great  ufe  in  dyeing,  but  as  poffefiing 
a  property  common  to  many  vegetables.  Our 
ideas  refpedling  this  property  have  been  extreme- 
ly vague ;  fome  flight  refemblance  in  tafte  has  fre- 
quently been  the  only  circumftance  attended  to, 
and,  under  the  name  of  aftringents,  alum,  as  well 
as  many,  vegetables  of  very  different  propertiesi 
have  been  confounded  together  in  the  arts,  as  well 
as  in  medicine.  Almoft  every  fubftance,  which 
renders  a  folution  of  iron  black,  has  been  cohfi- 
dered  as  aftrin'gdnt.  This  effect  has  been  fuppofed 
to  be  owing  to  one  identical  principle,  e^ifting  in 
all  the  fubftances  which  produce  it,  and  on  which 
the  title  astringent  has  been  beftowed.  It  is 
ftill  confidered  as  a  particular  acid,  to  which  the 
name  of  gallic  acid  is  given,  from  galls,  in 
which  it  is  found  to  be  predominant. 

The  GALL-NUT  is  an  excrefcence  found  on  the 
young*  branches  of  the  oak,  and  produced  by  the 
pundlare  of  an  infe^.  Different  kinds  of  the  gall 
nut  are  met  with,  fome  inclining  to  white,  yellow, 
green,  brown,  or  red  ;  others  afh-coloured  or 
blackifh.  They  alfo  differ  greatly  in  magnitude, 
and  are  either  round  or  irregular,  heavy  or  light, 
fmooth  or  covered  with  protuberances.  Thofe 
which  are  fmall,  blackifh,  knotted,  and  heavy, 
are  the  beft ;  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Alep- 
po galls.  Thefe  aftringent  fubftances  are  almofl 
totally  foluble  in  water  by  long  ebullition.'  Si:j- 
teen  drams  afforded  Ncuminn  14  of  extraft  5  from 
the  remaining  %  drams,  only  4  gr  could  be  oxtraft- 
ed:bf  ^(Icohol.  And  the  fame  quantity  treated 
9^  OZZ  ggftzed  by  CjOOg  #rft 
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£fit*  withakdiiol,  and  then  with  wilter,  afforded 
't'%  drani*  arid  two  fcruples  of  fpiritubus  extra,d, 
and  'oar  fcruples  of  watery  extract;  therefiduum 
weighed  half  a  fcruple  more  tlian  in  the  pjrecAling 
Jttcperinlent.  In  the  fpiritiious  extra^  thfe  tafte  is 
more  ftrong  and  diiagreeable  than  in  the  watery 
e^tra^.     •  ■  •  ^ 

M^ny  pthet"  very  intercfting;  obfenratioM  baire 
j)een  inade  on  ^flringent  fajbftanceg,  by  Meifrs 
Bcheele,"  Monnet,  and  Berthollet.  The  latter 
feems  to  have  proved,  that  it  is  npt  the  gallic  a- 
cid,  which  comniiinicates  the  aftringent  proper- 
ty to  the  fubftances  that  poifefs  it ;  that  the  acid 
itfelf  poflTeflTea  that  property,  in  a  degree  inferior 
fo  other  aftringent s;  and  that  fumach,  treated  like 
the  galls  in 'the  manner  o^  Scheele,  affords  no  ga!- 
4k:  acid,  though  it  poflefle*  a  high  degree  of  af- 
Iringency :  walnut  peels,  treated  in  the  fame  wcy> 
do  not  aiford  any.  The  property  which  the  in- 
fufion  of  common  galls  has,  of  reddening  certain 
vegetable  crilours,  appears  to  proceed  only  from 
the  gallic  acid:— Xlie  infufions  of  fumach,  or  of 
floe  bark»  which  very  reatiny  produce  a  black  pre- 
jDipitate,  that  of  walnut-tree  bark,  or  of  quinqui- 
inai  did  not  exhibit  this  property ;  and  thentfe  it 
fs  evident,  that  the  gallic  acid  does  not  exift  in 
white  galls  J  for  the  infufions  of  thefe,  though  it 
depofit  a -copious  feditAcnt  on  expofure  to  the  aii^^ 
18  not  the  gallic  acid« 

•  If  the  aftringent  property  were  owing  to  an  in* 
dividual  pnnciple,  which  wj-^s  always  the  fame, 
ifliftributei  in  different  vegetables,  the  precipitates 
iobtained  by  their  means,  from  a  folution  of  iron, 
would  cciiftantly  form  the  fame  compounds,  and 
•Exhibit  the  fame  appearances  and  properties ;  but 
the  precipitate  produced  by  galld  is  of  a  blackilh 
tlue;  that  by  Idgwood  has  a  different  fhade  of 
blue )  tha^  by  oak  is  of  a  fawn  colour,  or  blaqkilh 
brown;  that  by  cjuinqUina,  a  blackifh  green.  They 
tall  down  \vith  different  attendant  circum ft anceai, 
and  when  fixed  on  Huffs,  are  difcharged  by  alum 
&nd  tartar,  fome  m^ch  more  eafily  than  others: 
and  probably^  by  mnlliplying  cxptriments,  many 
Otier  remarkable  difterences  may  be  difcovered  in 
t  he"  propert ies-  of  t hefe  d  i ffereftt  precipitates.  Af- 
tringcnts  form  with  iron  different  fpecies  of  com- 
Jpounds,  and  confequent'y  do  not  derive  theif* 
J>ropeities  from- one  principle;  but  there  muft  be 
a  property  common  to  -different  fubftances  to 
enable  them  to  adt  in  an  uniform  manner  on  folu- 
tions  of  iron,  and  to  produce  precipitates  more 
br  lefs  black,  and  thus  appearing  of  the  Came  na- 
ture. ;     '  .        *     . 

The  metallic  oxides,  which  unite  with  the  co- 
louring  particles, modify  their  colours;  but  fpme 
tnctaUic  oxides,  and  particularly  that  ol  iron,  haye 
colours  which  vary  according  to  the  quantityi  <jf 
oxygen  they  contain.  Iron,  when  united  with 
only  a  fmali  quar.tity  of  oxygen,  has  a  black  co- 
1  ur.  If  any  fubft^rc  »  by  uniting  with  the  oxide 
of  iron,  had  the  property  of  taking  from  it  a  part 
cf  the  oxyLcn,  which  it  has  when-  precipitated 
from  its  foltftiou  in  an  add,  this  would  be  fnffi- 
cient  to  give  it  a  black  colour ;  and  if  the  peculi- 
ar-colour of  this  fubftance  was  not  predominant. 
Or  Was  of  itfelf  inclining  to  blackt  the.  compound 
ii  TDicd  would  have  a  black  colour :  thus  nitrous 
^al,  either  uncombined  or  v. eakly  attached tothe 
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nitrous  acid,  renders  fohitions  of  iron  bacii,  aad 
even  precipitates  the  meta3,  by  depriving  it  of  a 
portion  of  its  oxygen.  By  a^mg  in  the  iane 
manner,  ammoniac  produces  a  Wack  pitcipitate 
with  the  folutiona  of  iron ;  in  this  cafe  the  bydri 
gen  of  the  ammoniac  forms  water,  by  cfMBbioief 
with  the  oxygen  tha^  is  difengaged  from  tbeoiid^ 
of  the  iron.  Galls  precipitaite  gold  and  filver  fraa 
their  folutions,  by  reducing  them  to  their  oetiKc 
'ftate;  they  then  fore  have  the  property  of  fifps* 
rating  the  oxygen  from  thofe  metals,  to  vhich  i 
adheres  but  Dightly,  and  from  others,  that  pof 
tion  which  is  retained  in  the  weakeft  degree.  A» 
ny  infufion  of  mUs,  of  itfelf,  readily  affnawi 
deep  brown  colour  by  expofure  to  the  air ;  tlfl|t 
it  abfovbs  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  vital  air.  \W 
infufion  of  fumach,  and  that  of  woods  and  \a^ 
alfo  acquire  a  dark  colour  by  expofure  tothearj 
fo  that  when  a.aing  upon  the  oxide  of  iroB,kf 
feparating  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  an  ftftrip|c< 
ought  itfelf  to  acquire  a  darker  colour,  by  ^M 
the  black  ftiould  be  aflifted. 

Various  fubftances,  which  have  in  other  re^ 
dijJ'ercnt  properties,  produce  black  with  foiutioil 
of  iron.  Among  thefe,  fome  are  real  c6ioBii«| 
particles,  and  employed  as  fuch  in  dyeing.  U^. 
\v^od,  and  even  moft  kinds  of  colouring  partidt% 
form  brown  or  blacjiilh  precipitates  with  iroi*' 
Sometimes  the  aftringent  effeA  is  not  inftaBtt^ 
neous;  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  is  at  6rft!igfct^. 
it  grows  deeper  gradually,  being  darkened  is  pi* 
portion  as  the  iron  lofes  its  oxygen.  Tbe  inftififlj 
of  fuftic  produces,  with  the  folution  of  iros,! 
vellbw  precipitate,  that  grows  brown  by  d^rrt^j 


fame  individual  principle  in  the  fubftancca  wWl 
poffefs  it,  there  can  be  no  inconvenience  ia  caM 
it  by  the  name  of  afirin^enii  provided  by  thattem 
is  conveyed  only  a  property  which  js  commos  »' 
a  great  number  of  fubftances,  and  which  Ihtf 
may 'have  in  various  proportiona.  . 

The  aftringent  principle  is  fopnd  to  preci|»» 
iron  from  all  acids.  I'he  acids  of  pbofpba* 
and  arfenic  only  haye  a  ftrongcr  altraflion  ibaa  I 
has  for  iron.  The  phofphoric  acid  was  kiw<J 
to  have  the  property  of  feparating  iron  ft«n  * 
fulphurig  acid :  but  all*  acids  except  the  accwj 
and  probably  fome  other  vegetable  acids  wfett 
have  not  been  tried,  rediffolve  the  precipitatCi » 
make  the  colour  difappear,  until  they  ''^  »•"? 
ted  with  an  alkali.  It  is  not  furprifing,  that  W 
aftrii?gent  principle  can  unite  with  mctaHkrowW 
without  ha.ving  the  qualities  of  as  acid ;  w  •^ 
Inal  fubftances,  oils,  even  alkalis,  and  iiwj  WJ* 
this  property.  It  is  well  known,  that  it  i*  thepw- 
cipitatc  compofeid  of  iron  and  the  aftriiignrti'* 
ciple,  which  by  remaining  fofpendcd  m  the  iiS"*; 

forms  ink.  _£  j.«^  (to 

But,  nolwilhftanding  diemifts  <^'**'^*^ 
aftringent  principle  as  always  the  toei  «peficj^ 
taught  us  that  alV. aftringent  f"^^"^*^*  ^^jjT 
equally  proper  fdr  producing  a  beautiftiUiid^' 
able  brack  ;  it  is'of  importance  to  detcrmiwwo^ 
of  them  may  be  employed  with  the  Pf^f;^ 
cefs:  it  is  however  very  difficttH  to  n***^J^Vc. 
rativc  aperiments  oH  this  fubjcft  ^''^P'^cT, 
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ttiTAuy,  bccaufe  fome  fubftances  require  much 
longer  boiling  than  others  to'  extract  their  aftrin- 
Kncy ;  bccaufe  a  difference  in  their  coarfenefs  or 
neoefsy  when  fubjeAed  to  ebuMKion,  is  fufficient 
»  produce  differences  in  the  refults ;  and  becaufe 
he  colouring  particles  have  a  greater  or  lefs  dif- 
Mfition  to  combine  with  the  ftuff,  according,  to 
3be  proportion  of  fulphate  of  iron,  that  has  bees 
nade  ufe  of.  Solutions  of  iron  in  different  acids 
nay  produce  differences  in  the  refuits,  according 
)o  the  ftate  of  03^ygenation  of  the  iron  in  them,  ac- 
»rdiag  as  the  proportion  of  th^  metal  is  jjreater 
ff  lefe,  and  according  to  the  ftrong  or  weak  ac- 
joQ,  which  the  different  acids,  when  difengaged, 
ire  capable  of  exerting  on  the  newly  formed  com- 
^nnd.  knd,  in  the  dyeing  of  a  ftuff,  confider- 
lUe  alterations  may  arife  from  its  greater  or  leA 
ittradion  for  the  colouring  particles. 

Br  Lewis  remarks  that  a  decpftion  of  logwood 
HDploved,  inAead  of  fimple  water,  for  the  infu- 
IpQ  or  galls,  increafed  the  beauty  of  ink  without 
lepdcring  it  paler  5,  that  fumach,  floe  tree,  or  po- 
ftepranite  bark,  pomegranite  flowers,  biftort,  or 
aormentil  root,  and  oak  bark,  were  not  fo  power- 
Ibl  as  galls.  In  his  experiments  on  dyeing,  he 
bund  that  fumach,  oak  bark,  or  the  faw  duft  of 
dut  wood,  could  -pot  fupply  the  place  of  galls, 
iQ^fsthey  were  nnployed  in  much  larger  pro. 
portions. 

Mr  Beunie  has  made  mnny  experiments  to  ^e- 
JCrmine  the  beft  procefs  for  giving  cotton  a  dur» 
Ible  black.  He  firft  tried  what  folutidn  of  iron 
fare  the  ftjieft  black  to  galled  cotton ;  he  after- 
Rrardi  combined  different  folutipns,  and  examined 
tke  durability  of  the  blacks  which  he  produced ; 
M  made  the  fame  experi merits  on  galled  cotton, 
inth  other  metals  and  femimetals ;  he  employed 
b  like  manner  a  great  number  of  aftringents,  and 
IHcd  with  them  cotton  which  had  received  dlffe- 
tent  preparations.  He  found  that  out  of  21  fpe- 
eiesof  aftringents,  oak  faw-duft,  the  galls  of  the 
fcwntry,  and  yellow  myrobolans,  were  the  only 
ittbftances  which  produced  a  fine  black,  but 
which  was  ftill  neither  fo  fine,  nor  fo  duraMe,  as 
ibat  obtamed  by  the  common  galls.  He  alfo  found 
that  the  oak  faw-duft  is  preferable  to  the  bark, 
fniployed  by  the  dyer%,  of  thread,  aftd  being 
cheaper,  may  be  fubftituted  wkh  advantage. 

Meffrs  Lavoisier,  Vandermonde,  Fourcroy, 
[wd  BerthoUet,  made  experiments  on  galls,  oak 
Mrk,  rafpings  of  heart-t)f  oak,  the'  external  parf 
n  oak,  ot  logwood,  and  fumach,  for  the  purpofe 
rfformitig  a  comparifon  of  their  qualities.  To 
kfcettain  the  portion  of  aftringent  principle  con^ 
^ned  in  thefe  different  fubftances,  they  took  2  oz. 
p»  each  feparately,  which  they  boiled  half  an  hour 
«  3  Jb.  of  water;  after  the  ftrft  water  they  added 
%  sd  which  underwent  a  fimilar  ebullition ;  and 
continiied  thefe  o|5erations  until  the  fubffances  ap- 
peared exhaufted  1  they  then  mixed  together  the 
wcodions  that  had  beet*  fncceffively  obtained. 
Atranfpiirent  folution  ofiiUphate  of  iron,  in^hich 
«e  proportions  of 'water  and  fulphate  had  been 
^ftly  determined,  -was  ufed.  TThey  firft  efli- 
wated  the  quantity  of  the  aftrUgent  principle,  by 
ttie  quintity  of  fulphate  whidi  each  liquor  could 
•Jcompofe,  and  afterwards  by  the  weight  of  the 
r**^»  precipitate  which  was  fonned.    In  order  to 
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ftop  precifelf  at  the  pbJrtt  of  fatiiration,  they  pro- 
ceeded very  ilowly  in  the  precipitation,  and  to- 
wards the  en4  added  the  folution  of  fulphate  only 
drop  by  drop,  and  ceafed  at  the  moment  wheh  v 
the  laft  added  quantity  no  longer  augmented  the 
intenfity  of  the  black  colour.  When  the  liquor  ig 
too  opake  to  allow  its  ftiad«  of  colour  to  be  dit^ 
tinguilhed,  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  is  largely  diluted 
with  water,  and,  by  adding  to  this  k  little  of  the 
folution  of  fulphate  of  iroq.at  the  end  of  a  glaft 
tube,  it  is  difcovered  whcther^r  not  the  point  of 
Saturation  has  been  attained  j  if  we  then  wilh  tq 
get  the  precipitate  which  is  formed,  the  whole 
muft  be  diluted  with  water  very  copioully. 

This  operation  is  an  eafy  apd  accurate  mode  for 
manufaAurers  to  determine  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  aftringents,  and  folutione  of  iron.  To  ' 
faturate  the  decodion  of  1  oz.  of  galls,  3  dr.  and 
61  gr  of  iron  were  reqqired ;  the  precipitate 
weighed  7  dr.  14  gr.  when  collefted  and  dried. 
The  colour  of  the  decddion  of  oaK  bark  is  a  deep 
yellow  ;  a  very  finall  portion  of  "fulphitte  of  iron 
gives  it  a  dirty  reddifh  colour,  and  a  larger  one 
changes  it  to  a  deiep  brown.  The  Quantity  of 
fulphate  required  to  faturate  the  decodion  of  a  02. 
of  this  bark,  was  18  gr.  The  precipitate  collea- 
ed  and  dried,  formed  coarler  a:»d  more  compaA 
grains,  and  weighed  2a  gr.  the  inner  bark  of  the 
oak  afforded  nearly  the  fame  refult.  But  the  de- 
coflion  of  the  rafpings  of  the  heart  of  oak  requir- 
ed for  its  faturation  i  dr.  24  gr.  and  the  pre- 
cipitate weighed  i  dr.  24  gr.  £he  decodion  of  the 
ext^al  wood  of  the  oak  produced  very  little  pre- 
cipitate.  The  deco^ion'  of  fumach  acquir^  a 
reddiih  violet  colour,  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  the 
fulphate  of  iron  was  added.  The  quantity  requir- 
ed for  its  fatnration  was  a  dr.  t8  gr.  The  preci- 
pitate exa<aiy  refembled  that  aftbrded  by  the  gnlis*. 
And  the  decoftion  of  logwood  became  of  a  fap.'. 
phire  blue  colour,  by  the  addition  of  fulphate  oi 
iron :  if  the  point  of  fatufation  be  exceeded,  the 
blue  becomes  greenifh  and  dirty.  The  exa<fl 
quantity  required  for  feturJtion  w^is  found  -to  be 
X  dr.  48  gr.  and  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  was 
a  dr.  xa  gr.  The  different  precipitations  made  by 
oak  take  pKice  readily ;  that  by  logwood,  a  little 
more  difficultly,  but  ftill,  mpreeafily  than  that 
which  is  effected  by  galls. 

It  was  next  afcertained  by  trials  m.ide  with 
cloth,  that  the  quantity  of  aftringent  fubftances 
Required  to  give  a  black  colour  of  intenfity,  to  an 
equal  weight  of  the  fame  cloth,  was  proportional 
to  the  quantities  of  aftringent  principle,  whicli 
had  been  already  eftimated  in  each  kind  from  the 
foregoing  experiments ;  but  the  black  obtained  by 
the  different  parts  of  the  oak  does  not  refift  proofs 
of  colour,  nearly  fo  well  as  that  which  is  produ- 
ced by  galls.  Logwood  alone  feems  not  capable 
of  producing  To  intenfe  a  black  as  galls  or  oak  ; 
nor  does  the  colour  which  it  produces  ftand  thti 
teft  of  proofs  fo  well  as  that  produced  by  galls. 

Wp  fhall  now  confid^r  the  aftringent  principle 
in  regard  to  its  prop  Ay  of  combining  with  vege- 
table and  animal  fubftances,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter. Silk  acquires  by  galling,  which  is  an  opera- 
tion that  confifts  in  macerating  a  ftuff  in^a  decoc- 
tion of  fome  aftringent  fnbftancr,  a  weight  which' 
cannot  be  taken  fro|in  H,  or  diminiihed  beyond 
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a  certain  degree,  by  repeated  wafhing ;  after  which 
pperation,  the  (luif  when  put  into  a  folution  cf 
iron  is  dyed  black,  becaufe  the  aftringent  princi- 
ple, decompofing  the  fulphate  of  iron,  forms  a 
triple  compo\ind  wilh  the  oxide  of  iron  and  the 
ftufF which  is  dyed.  A  (luffthat  is  galled  is  likewife 
capable  of  combining  with  other  colouring  parti- 
cles, the  colours'of  whjch  thereby  acquire  fixity,  if 
they  do  not  naturally  poflefs  it ;  fo  that  the  aftrin- 
gent communicates  its  durability  to  the  triple  com- 
pound, or  perhaps.  tHe  more  complex  on^  which 
is  formed  ;  but  by  this  union  the  colour  generally 
becomes  of  a  deeper  fliade.  -The  aflringcnt  prin- 
ciple,  by  combining  with  animal  fubftances,  ren- 
ders them  incapable  of  corruption,  and  tends  to 
render  their  texture  more*  eompad  ;  and  in  thj« 
the  art  of  tanning  confifts. 

An  opnce  of  galls  dilliiled  with  a  Rrong  heat 
yielded  3  drams  of  charcoal ;  ai^  ounce  of  fugar, 
a  dr.  xa  gr.  an  ounce  of  the  colouring  particles  of 
iiax,  a  dr.  14  gr.  an  ounce  of  dry  plum  tree,  or 
walnut  tree,  i  dr.  48  gr.  fo  that  galls  yield  almoft 
•  twice  as  much  charcoal  as. hard  and  dry  wood. 
From  thefe  obfervations,  M.  Berthollet  considers 
the  abundance  of  charcoal  as  the  edenlial  charao- 
terifUc  of  the  aftringent  principle;  the  hydrogen, 
which  it  contains  only  in  Ana!!  quantity,  is  how- 
ever very  much  difpofed  partially  to  combine  with 
ojcygep  :  Hence  when  an  infufion  of  galls  is  left 
in  conta6t  with  vital  air,  a  froall  quantity  of  the 
air  only  is  abforbed,  and  yet  the  colour  of  the  in- 
fufion becomes  much  deeper  ;  for  in  conformity 
with  the  theory  already  laid  down,  the,  charcoal 
readily  becomes  predominant  in  confequence  of 
the  flight  cpmbuftion,  and  the  colour  is  rendered 
deeper  and  made  brown. 

Subftanccs  which  contain  much  charcoal,  and 
can  undergo  only  a  flight  degree  of  combuftion, 
ought  to  poflefs  corvfjderable  durability,  becaufe 
charcoal  does  not  combine  with  oxygen  in  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  the  air,  unlefs  its  union  be 
aflifted  by  olher  attradions,  and  bt-caufe  flight 
variations  of  temperature  produce  no  change  in 
the  dimenfions  of  charcoal ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
fubflances  which  contain  much  hydrogen,  and  in 
which  the  particles  of  the  hydrogen  are  in  a  ftate 
of  divifion,  ought  to  be  eaGly  decompofed,  by  the 
combination  of  the  hydrogen  with  azote  or  oxy- 
gen. The  difunion  of  their  parts  ought  to  take 
place  from  fmall  variations  of  temperature,  be- 
caufe hydrogen  is  dilatable  by  heat,  which  the 
carbonaceous  particles  are  not.  When  therefore 
the  aftringent  principle  is  combined  with  an  ani- 
mal fubftance,  it  communicates  to  it  the  proper- 
ties whicl^  it  derives  from  the  charcoal ;  the  ani- 
mal fubllance  becomes  lefs  liable  to  change  from 
flight  variations  of  temperature ;  inftead  of  growing 
putrid,  it  fuffers  a  flight  degree  of  combuftion,  by 
the.adlion  of  the  air  j  for  the  procefs  of  tanning 
probably  could  not  go  on  in  a  perfe<5lly  clofe  vel- 
fel :  the  efFed  of  this  combuftion  is  the  conftric- 
tion  of  the  parts,  which  alfo  afterwards  aflifts  as 
a  caufe  of  prefervation.  Oft  examining  the  ana- 
lyfes  that  have  been  made  of  indigo,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  the  colouring  matter  lead  lia- 
ble to  change  of  any  we  are  acquainted  with,  it 
will  be  found  that  this  fubftance  leaves,  in  diftilla- 
tjoj;,  ^  greater  proportion  of  pharcoal  than  even 
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galls  themielves.  M.  Berthollet  fuppofes  that  it 
is  alfo  to  this  abundance  of  charcoal,  that  the  du- 
rability of  the  colour  of  indigo  is  to  be  attributed, 
and  that  the  propprtion  of  this  principle  is  the 
chief  caufe  of  the  difference  obferved  in  the  dora^ 
bility  of  colours ;  but  the  force  of  ^dheHou  may 
2ilfo  have  great  influence,  for  a  principle  ivhidi 
combines  intimately  with  another  fubftance,  ought 
to  form  with  it  a  more  permanent  compoond, 
than  one  which  has  only  a  flight  difpofition  tou> 
nite  with  it ;  now  the  aftringent  principle  poffcSb 
a  very  ftrong  difpofition  to  form  intimate  combi* 
nations,  efpecialiy  with  animal  fubftances. 

Upon  the  fame  principles  may  be  explained tk 
fixity  communicated  to  colouring  particles  byii^ . 
mine,  and  by  thofe  metallic  oxides  which  areaet  1 
liable  to  contain  diflerent  proportions  of  osjfai 
fuch  as  the  oxide  of  tin,  and  Ibme  others.  TTit 
diflerent  colouring  fubftances,  capable  of  oniti^ 
with  metallic  oxides,  have  an  adlion  upon  (ttttt 
analogous  to  that  of  aftringents.  The  oxides  are 
deprived  of  more  or  hi&  cf  their  oxygen,  accord* 
ing  to  the  force  with  which  they  retain  it*  the 
ftrengthiof  attradtion  with  which  the  coIoBriif 
particles  tend  to  combine  with  them,  the  pro- 
portions in  which  they  meet  with  each  other,  and 
the  greater  or  lefs  difpofition  of  the  colouring  pir» 
tides  towards  combudion.  The  colouring  fu» 
tides  alfo  fufier  a  change  in  their  conllitatioii 
from  thefe  circumftanc«&:  thus  the  folutioosv 
iron  render  brown  all  tliecolour§into«rhichovde 
of  iron  can  enter,  although  it  has  only  a  greeo  & 
yellow  colour  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  is  held  iofiy 
lution  by  acids,  and  this  efled  goes  on  increa&if 
to  a  certain  degree ;  but  the  alteration  of  the  co* 
louring  particles  may  afterwardiB  be  carried  fcfer 
as  to  fpoil  their  colour,  and  to  diminifli  tbeirtea» 
dency  to  combination  ;  the  oxide  of  iron  ia  tba 
brought  back  to  the  yellow  colour,  by  the  oxygei 
which  it  attrads,  and  is  capable  of  retaining.  Tbc 
adion  of  metallic  oxides  and  the  colouring  paiti- 
cles  on  each  other,  explains  the  changes  ob^rwd 
in  folutions  of  the  colouring  particles,  when. tail* 
ed  with  metallic  folutions.  The  efiedt  is  gnduali 
as  has  been  ftiewn  with  refped  to  fuftic.  Jtfoo^ 
times  happens  that  the  mixture  does  not  evt> 
grow  turbid  immediately,  but  lofcs  itstranfpaitiKT 
by  degrees ;  the  precipitation  begins ;  the  Wi» 
ment  is  formed,  and  its  colour  grows  graduilif 
deeper.  In  producing  theCe  tfieds,  light  has  fofloe' 
times  a  conflderable  fliare. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  ofr 
tallic  colours  fliould  be  diftinguifiied  from  thofe 
>vhich  are  peculiar  to  fubftances  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kind :  that  the  colours  of  ntetali  are 
modified  and  changed  by  oxidation,  and  by  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  with  which  they' are  com- 
bined ;  and  that  vegetable  and  animal  fubftaoc^ 
may  themfelves  poflefs  a  peculiar  colour,  which 
varies  in  the  different  ftates  through  which  they 
pafs,  or  they  n>ay  owe  their  colours  to  tmgJ^i 
pai  tides,  either  combined,  or  Amply  mixed  vijM 
them.  Thefe  are  the  particles  which  arc  extrad- 
ed  from  diflerent  fubfiancesi  and  which  iwdetfo 
diflerent  preparatiio8»  in  ordler  to  render  them  pf^ 
per  for  the  various  purpofes  of  the  dye.  And  the 
colouring  particles  poflefs  chemical  propertifl 
l?vhich  diftinguiih  them  from  all  other  fphHwc^: 
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attra^ions  which  tbey  have  for  acids,  alkalis, 
bs,  metaUic  oxyds,  oxygen,  wool,  filk,  cqt- 
» and  linen,  from  the  principal  of  thele  proper- 
f  In  proportion  to  the  attraction  which  the 
mring  particles  have  for  wool,  lilk',  cotton,  and 
n,  they  unite  more  or  lefs  readily,  and  inti- 
iely  with  them :  and  thence  arifes  the  firft  caufe 
ariation  in  the  procefies  employed,  according 
^e  nature  of  the  ftuif  and  of  the  colouring  Tub* 
ce  employed.  And  by  the  attradtion  which 
colouring  particles  have  for  alumine  and  me- 
tc  oxides,  they  form  compounds  with  thefe 
fbinces,  in  which  their  colpur  is  more  or  lefs 
lified,  becomes  more  fixed,  and  more  diflicult- 
ffected  by  external  agents  than  before.  This 
)pound,  being  formed  of  principles  which  have 
Vatety  the  power  of  uniting  with  vegetable  fub- 
rces,  and  more  efpecially  with  animal  fubftan* 
^  preferves  this  property,  and  forms  a  triple 
iipound  with  th«  fluff;  and  the  colour,  which 
been  again  modified  by  the  formation  of  this 
^le  union,  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  fixity, 
i  of  indeflru^ibility,  when  expofed  to  the  ac* 
)  of  external  agents. 

Hre  colouring  particles  have  often  fo  great  an 
adion  for  alumine  and  metallic  oxyds,  that  they 
irate  them  firom  acids  which  held  them  in  fo- 
ion,  and  fall  down  with  them;  but  the  attrac- 
» of  the  (tuff  is  fometimes  neceffary^  in  order 
t  this  fepaf ation  may  take  place.  The  oxides 
netals,  which  combine  with  the  colouring  par- 
es, modify  their  colours,  not  only  by  their  own, 
:  alfo  by  ading  upon  their  compofition  by  their 
rgen.  The  change,  which  the  colouring  parti- 
I  thereby  fuffer,  is  fimilar  to  that  occafioned 
tbeair,  which  injures  every  colour  in  a  greater 
lefs  degree.  In  the  two  different  principles 
ich  conftitute  the  air  or  the  atmofphere,  it  is 
y  the  oxygenous  gas  that  adt^  upon  the  colour- 
'particles.  It  combines  with  them,  weakening 
Mr  colour,  anci  rendering  it  paler ;  but  prefent- 
its  adioh  is  principally  exerted  on  the  hydro- 
I  which  enters  into  their  compofition,  and  it 
n  forms  water.  This  effect  ought  to  be  con- 
ered  as  a  true  combuflion,  whereby  the  char- 
il  which  ^ers  into  the  compofition  of  the  co- 
iring  particles  becomes  predominant,  and  the 
iour  commonly  changes  to  yellow,  fawn  colour, 
brown ;  or  the  injured  part,  by  uniting  with 
lat  remains  of  the  original  colour,  caufes  other 
pearances  of  a  different  kind.  The  combuflion 
the  colouring  pai  tides  is  increafed  by  light,  and 
qnently  cannot  take  place  without  its  aid ;  it 
ndeed  in  this  way  that  it  contributes  to  thede- 
ndion  of  colours.  Heat  promotes  it  alfo,  but 
I  powerfully  than  light,  provided  its  intenfity 
not  very  great.  The  effeds  of  the  nitric  acid, 
-oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  even  thefulphu- 
acid,  wheft  they  make  the  colour  of  the  fub- 
nces  upon  which  they  adt  pafs  to  a  yellow  and 
en  to  black,  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  combuf- 
>n  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

The-effeds  of  combuflion  may,  however,  be  con- 
alcd,  by  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  colour- 
I  particles,  without  the  hydrogen  being  parti- 
Wly  aded  upon  by  it.  But  colours  are  more 
Jws  fixed,  ii^  proportion  to  the  greater  or  lefs 
poation  of  tlie  colouring  particles  to  fuffer  thi^ 
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combuflion.  There  are  fome'  fubflances  alfo  ca- 
pable of  ading  on  the  colour  of  fluffs,  by  'a  fupe- 
riority  of  ^attradion,  or  by  a  folvent  power ;  and 
in  this  con  (ills  the  adion  of  acids,  alkalis,  and 
foap.  A  fmall  quantity  of  thefe  agents,  however^ 
may  fometimes  form^  fupra-compounds  with  the 
flun,  and  its  colour  may  be  altered  in  that  way. 
The  oxides  of  metals  produce  in  the  colouring 
particles,  with  which  they  unite^  a  degree  of  com- 
buflion proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen* 
which  thefe  particles  can  take  n-om  them.  There- 
fore the  colours,  which  the  compounds  of  metallic 
oxides  and  colouring  particles  affume,  are  the 
produd  of  the  colour  peculiar  to  the  colouring 
particles^  and  of  that  peculiar  to  the  metallic  ox- 
ide: but  the  colouring  particles  and  metallic  ox- 
ides mufl  be  confidered  in  that  flate  to  which 
they  have  been  reduced  by  tfie  diminution  of  ox- 
ygen in  the  oxide,  and  the  diminution  of  hydro- 
gen in  the  particles  that  produce  the  colour.  It 
follows  from  this,  that  the  metallic  oxides,  to 
which  the  oxygen  is  only  flightly  attached,  are 
not  fit  to  ferve  as  conneding  media  for  the  co^ 
louring  particles,  becaufe  they  produce  in  them 
too  great  a  degree  of  combuflion ;  inflances  of  thia 
kind  are  the  oxides  of  filver,  gold,  and  mercury  : 
-—that  the  oxides  which  undergo  confiderable  al- 
terations of  colour,  by  giving  oflf  more  or  lefs  of 
their  oxygen,  are  alfo  bad  intermedia,  particularly 
for  light  fhades,  becaufe  thej  produce  changeable 
colours ;  examples  of  this  kmd  are  the  oxides  of 
copper,  of  lead,  and  of  bifmuth:^that  the  oxides 
which  flrongly  retain  their.* oxygen,  and  undergo 
very  little  change  of  colour  by  the  lofs  of  a  por- 
tion of  it,  are  the  mofl  fuited  to  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe;  fuch  is  particularly  the  oxide  of  tin,  which 
quits  its  menftfuum  eafily,  which  has  a  flrong  at- 
tradion  for  the  colouring  particles,  and  which  af- 
fords them  a  bafis  that  is  very  white,  and  proper 
for  giving  a  brightnefs  to  their  fhades,  without  al- 
tering theni  by  the  admixture  of  another  colour. 
The  oxide  of  zinc  is  poffeffed  of  fome  of  thefe 
properties  in  a  confiderable  degree. 

To  account  for  the  coloursf  which  procee^dl 
from  the  union  of  the  colouring  particles  with  th» 
bafis  which  a  mordant -gives  them,  we  mufl  at- 
tend to  the  proportion  in  which  the  colouring 
particles  unite  to  that  bafis :  Thus  the  folution  of 
tin,  which  produces  a  very  copious  precipitate 
with  a  folution  of  colouring  particles,  and  which 
thereby  proves  that  the  oxide  of  tin  enters  in  a  large 
proportion  into  the  precipitate,  has  a  much  great- 
er influence  on  the  colour  of  the  precipitate^,  by 
th^  whitenefs  of  its  bafis,  than  the  folution  of  zinc* 
or  that  of  alum,  which  generally  produce  much 
lefs  copious  precipitates.  The  precipitates  pro- 
duced by  thefe  two  lafl  fubflances  retain  very  ear- 
ly the  natural  tint  which  the  colouring  particles^ 
afforded.  It  is  therefore  neceflary  to  diftinguilh, 
in  the  adipn  of  mordants,  the  combinations  that 
may  take  place  by  their  means,  between  the  co- 
louring particles,  the  fluff,  and  the  intermedium  ; 
the  proportions  of  tlie  colouring  fubflances  and  in- 
termedium ;  the  modifications  of  colour,  which 
may  ;)rifefrom  the  mixture  of  the  coloui  of  tlie- 
colouring  particles,  and  of  that  of  the  bafis  ta 
which  they  are  unite<l ;  and  tw  changes  which 
the  colouring  particles  m  y,if^||^^/(3F0\!^^^ 
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buftion  that  may  be  produced  by  the  fubftance 
ihat  is  employed  as  an  intermedium..  It  is  evident 
alfoy  that  aftnngents  do  not  derive  their  charadte- 
liftic  property  from  an  acid,  or  frozn  any  other 
individual  and  uniform  principle,  but  from  the 
property  which  they  poflefs,  of  uniMnjj^  with  the 
oxide  of  iron,  of  reducing  it  to  the  ftate  or  a  black 
dxide»and  of  acquiring  themfelvi^sa  dark  colour,  by 
the  combuftion  they  thereby  experience.  Galls 
readily  undergo  a  flight  combuftion,  which  gives 
them  a  deep  brown  colour ;  but  this  combuftion» 
which  requires  but  a  fdi^all  quantity  of  bxygexiy 
foon  ceafes  withom  their  properties  being  in  spj 
degree  injured.  But  galls  owe  their  ftability  to  the 
large  proportion  of  charcoal  they  contain ;  and  as 
they  have  the  property  of  combining  with  fome  ve- 
getable fubftances,  with  feveral  colouring  matters, 
and  particulai^ly  with  animal  fubftances,  they  ferve 
^  intermedia  for  them,  and  impart  to  them  that 
ftability  iKrhich  theypoftefs  in  fo  vety  high  a  degree. 

On  the  Ingenious  theory  preceding,  Dr  Ban- 
croft, an  able  writef  on  Dyeing,  has  made  fome 
6bfervations  worthy  of  notice.  In  his  opinion  M« 
BerthoUet,  in  afcribing  the  decays  of  vegetable 
and  animal  colouring  matters  in  general,  no^  ef- 
iefts  or  changes  Hmilar  to  thofe  of  eembufiiont  has 
gone  much  further  than  is  warrantable  by  fa^. 
It  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  bis  intention,  that. we 
fhould  apply  theterm  of  combuftion  to  alterations 
which  fefult  froni  a  finaple  addition  of  oxygen,  to 
colouring  matters,  with  a  deftru^ion  or  fepara- 
tion  of  any  of  theii  component  parts ;  thotigh 
many  of  the  decays  aiui  extin^ions  of  thefe  co- 
lours evidently  arife  only  from  fuch  fimple  ad- 
ditions of  oxygen.  The  nitre,  fulphuric,  and 
other  acids,  containing  oxygen,  have  the  power 
Bot  only  of  weakening,  but  of  extinguifliing,  for 
a  time,  the  colours  of  many  tingent  matters ;  not 
by  any  effed  which  can  properly  be  denominated 
a  combuftion,  bijt  rather  by  a  change  in  their  fe- 
deral attra<ftiofls  for  particular  rays  of  light ;  but 
none  of  their  parts  being  deftroyed,  or  carried  A- 
way,  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  or  of  calcareous 
carbonate,  wiU  generally  undo  fuch  alteration, 
and  reftore  the  original  colour,  by  uecompoting 
and  neutralizing  the  acid  or  oxygen  which  had 
caufed  the  alteration. 

Of  this  hundreds  of  isftances  might  be  given, 
it  being  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  vegetable  or  animal 
Goloinrtng  nutters,  ti  will  be  fufiBcienf  to  men- 
tion^  that  ink  dropped  into  a  glafs  of  diluted  ni- 
tric, vitriolic,  or  other  acid,  will  lofc  tts  colour,  and 
that  it  may  be  again  reftored  hy  adding  a  luitable 
portion  of  vegetable  or  foifil  alkali ;  and  thai  this 
may  be  done  feveral  times  with  the  fame  ink,  and 
therefore  the  change,  or  lofs  of  colour,  could 
not  have  been  the  effedt  qf  combuftion.  If,  how- 
cv/r,  this  ink  had  not  b«  e  '.  fixed  by  dyeing  in  the 
fubftance  cither  of  wool,  lilk,  linen*,  or  ccltOn,  and 
the  fubftance  fo  dyed  had  Ken  dipped  into  a  glafs 
of  diluted  acid,  a  coniiderable  part  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  would  have  !»een  diflodijed,  and  fepa- 
.  rated  from  the  dyed  fubftance,  hy  it*  afTmity  with 
the  oxygen  or  acid  ;  although  no  combuftion  had 
taken  place,  the  colour  fo  ft-parated  and  loft 
could  not  lie  again  reftored  witho'jt  a  fecond  dye- 
ing. This  lofs  of  colour  would  be  fimilar  to  what 
i'icv]uently  happens  to  cokmrs  from  expofnTx^  to  the 
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fun  and  aif,  by  which  they  are  ^radnally  «eakcD« 
ed,.  many  of  them  v^ithuot  any  other  change  4 
tint,  than  the  fimple  diminution  of  their  m^iid 
i]uantKy  of  colouring  matter ;  and  thJscoDtmuiv 
in  the  more  fugitive  colours,  particularly  thatit 
turmeric,  the  cloth  is  foon  left  as  white  as  belim 
it  had  been  dyed,  without  any  thing  like  comWS 
tion  having  ever  taken  place  in  it,  or  in  the  mmv 
with  which  it  was  dyed.  It  may  al6>  be  pidumdi 
that  colours  are  not  generally  impaired  hy  la^ 
thing  like]  combuftion,  frodi  this  fa  A:,  thatt|ia| 
vtt  but  few  of  them  which  the  common  mara|^ 
acid,  does  not  injure,  as  imxch  as  either  the  oi 
or  the  fulphuric ;  and  as  there  can  be  no 
tion  without  oxygen,  and  as  the  common  i 
acid  either  contains  none,  or  what  it  does 
is  confefFedly  combined  with  it,  by  an  affinity 
powerful  t6  be  overcoibe  by  any  known  fubfta 
or  means,  it  follows,  that  the  oxygen  (if  it  caotii 
any)  cannot  be  liberated  fo  as  to  a^  in  thewsr# 
Combuftion  upon  any  other  matter ;  and  tborM 
^faen  the  common  muriatic  acid  cbaoges  or  dp 
ftroys  the  colours,  it  changes  or  deftroyi  the  i 
finities  upon  which  they  depend,  bj  prodod^f 
eiTeds  dtfterent  from  thofe  of  combuftion ;  aMf 
the  changes  wMcfa  it  produces  on  colours  ^ll 
moft  cafes  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  by  tbeoiliiJI 
fulphuric,  and  other  acids  known  to  contaiacll^ 
gen,  it  is  rearfonable  to  conclude,  that  thefe w 
a<ft  upon  coloOTS,  by  producing  other  efic^iil 
thofe  of  combuftion. 

M.'Sbnnebier  eiTpofed 9 great  yariety of 
to  the  adlion  of  the  fun  and  air,  and  found  all  tjMf 
colours  very  foon  affeAed.  The  white  woods 

^generally  made  brown,  and  tlie  red  and  i_™. 

'changed  either  to  yellow  or  black.  Giiaiipd| 
was  rendered  green ;  jthe  oak  and  the  cedar  w 
whitened,  as  were  the  brown  ^oods  geoenl^ 
efn&<fts  which  certainly  do  not  r^lemble  tboft* 
combuftion,  any  more  than  the  bleaching  of  "MC 
or  tallow  by  expofOre  to  the  aif.  ItistherrfoN^ 
vident,  argues  l>r  Bancroft,  that  tbe*c«loir# 
each  particular  fubftance  depends  on  its  ofMk 
tion,  producing  in  it  a  parricular  attra^ooji 
certain  rays  of  light, 'and  a  difpo6tion  to  rtM| 
or  tranfmit  certain  Other, rays;  and  in  tbi» ij^ 
fpe^  it  may  doubtlefs  fufier  ^ery  cotifi^o^ 
changes  from  the  a<ftion  or  combinatioo  of  sqf 
gen,  without  any  efftids  fimilar  to  thofe  of  M 
buftion.  And,  indeed,  the  changes  of  cMN 
which  arife  from  the  acce^  of  atmofpberk  4^ 
feUtom  refemble  thofe  which  the  mere  predslP^ 
nance  of  blackneis,  (the  fuppofed  natural  ooWr 
of  carbon )  would  produce ;  though  this  ■f 
have  been  the  cafe  with  the  colouring  BBiJJ' 
of  brown  or  unbleachi  d  linen,  upon  whi<fc  ••■. 
experiments  bf  M,  BerthoUet  feem  priadpi^l 
to  have  been  made.  But  whether  the  '^^JJ 
vital  air,  or  its  bafis,  in  promoting  the  decays  W 
cofours,  ought  to  be  denominated  a  combo** 
or  not,  Dr  Bancroft  is  confident,  thai  itlea*«J 
of  them  are  liable  to  be  impaired,  not  fo  •J^ 
hy  an  acceflion  of  oxygen^  as  by  the  lofcp^ 
The  difference  of  colour  in  arterial  and  l^jjjj 
blood  had  bern  long  ago  noticed,  and  oo»*^*^ 
rxperimt^nts  have  Ihown  that  the  fiof  '**!?? 
colour  of  the  former  is  produced  foHy  of  * 
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Wtdden,  the  cbats  of  blood  Teffels,  &c.  And 
M,  Ha/fenftatss  Teems  to  have  proved,  that  as  thi» 
fine  red  colour  is  gained  by,  a  dilfolutiofl  of  oxygen 
10  the  arterial  blood,  fo  it  is  loft,  and  tbe  darfc 
£blour  of  the  venous  blood  reftored,  by  a  fepara- 
lioQ  of  the  oxygen,  in  confequedce  of  its'  forming 
a. new  combination  iwith  the  hydrogen  and  car*^ 
i  ton  of  the  fame. 

* "  DrBANCiiofPir  thJfiks  it  evident,  that  the  blu^ 
wiour  of  indi^d  depends  upon  a  Certain  portion  of 
.«3tygen,  for- he ha«  foand  that  afdlutidn  of  indi- 
:  to,  by  lofmg  its  oiygen,  may  become  as  pellucid", 
<ind,  excepting  x  very  flight  yellowifh  tinge,  as 
fjojourlcfs  a^  water,  and  afterwards  ipeedily  re^- 
)|Bm  through  all  -the  Aiades  of  yellow  and  green 
its  Original  deep  blue,  by  expofure  to  atmol> 
mc  or  vftal  air.    Sitnilar  to  this,  he  remarks^ 
the  faft  long  fince  obferved  by  the  abbe  Nollet, 
'  the  rtndture  of  archil  orchella  employed  to  co- 
thfe  fpirit  of  wine  ufed  in  th^mometers,  and 
;h  after  fome  time  lofes  its  colour,  but  reco^ 
■plm  it  again  upon  being  txpofed*  to  atmofphe- 
fjfcair.  This  alfo  happens  to  the  infulidn  of  turn- 
Ale,  and  to  fynip  of  violets,  w4iich  lofe  their  co- 
mrs  when  fecluded  from  air,  and  regain  them 
;fMen  placed'  in  contad  with  it.    He  has  alfo  ob- 
Hived  various  animal  and  vegetable  colours,  pro- 
'.ihiccd  folely  by  the  contadt  of  atmofpheric  air ;  and 
■rlbnae  others  which,  when  given- Hy  dyeing  or  cal- 
^Ico-printing  to-  wool»  (ilk,  cotton,  &c.  though 
unable  to  fuftain  a  (ingle  day's  expofure  to  the 
An  and  air  without  manifeft  injury,  were  found 
30  receive  none^from  the  adlion  of  (Irong  nitric  or 
.^lllphmic  acids,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  per- 
ItftTCd  by  being  wetted  with  them,  and  even  with 
^Iteygenated  muriatic  and  fulphuric  acids.  Rut  the 
r'fcme  colours,  if  covered  with  linfeed  oil,  were 
,feiind  to  decay  tnore  quickly  from  expofure  to 
•the  Tun  and  air,  than  if  uncovered.  Thefe  colours 
therefore,  he  contends,  could  not  oifre  their  de- 
..Oy  to  tbe-contad  or  combination  of  oxygen,  be- 
pOnfe  they  were  not  only  unhurt,  but  benefited 
•by  its  concentrated  powers  in  the  nitric,  the  oxy- 
^^nated  muriatic  and ^ fulphuric  acids;  and  alio 
fccaufe  they  were  fooneft  impaired  when  defend- 
ed from  the  accefs  of  oxygen,  by  being  covered 
with  linfeed  oil.    Probably  the  decays  of  thefe 
colours  were  occafioned  by  a  lofs  of  at  leaft  fome 
,  part  of  the  oygen  which  was  neceffary  to- their 
niftence,  arid  which  the  linfeed  oil  alfifted  in  de- 
Prifing  them  of, -by  the  ftrong  affinity  it  has  with 

wygen 

Dr  Bancroft  further  obfervcs,  that,  in  forming 
fyftems,  we  are  apt  to  draw  general  conclufions 
6wn  only  a  f9fth\  view  of  fadts..  Thid-Mr  Ber- 
thollet  fecras  to  have  done,  not  only  in  afcribing 
the  decays  of  vegetable  and  animal  colours,  fxclu- 
fioeij  to  effects  fimilar  to  thofe  of  comtmftion,  but 
alfoin  reprefenting  theoxygenated  moriatic  acid,  as 
an  accurate  teft  for  anticipating,  in  a  tlew  minates, 
the  changes  which  thefe  colours  are  liable  to  fuffer, 
by  long  expofure  to  the  action  of  fun  'and  air } 
«>r,  fays  he,  though  it  is  true,  that  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  aCid,  in  weakening  or  deftix)ying  colours, 
gives  up  to  them  more  or  lefs  of  the  oxygen  which 
It  had  received  by  diftillation  from  manganeie ; 
and  that,  by  this  new  combination  of  oxygen, 
VOL.VU.  PailtH.  , 
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thofe  affinities  for  particular  i*ay§  of  light.  u^>  .n 
which  their  colours  depend,  are  liable  to  be  dei 
ftroyed  ;  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  the  changes 
of  colour  fo  produced  are  no  certain  indicition  of 
thofe,  which  the  combined  influence  of  light  and 
air  will  occafion  upon  colours  in  general  there 
being  feveral  colours  which  are  very  fpeedily  c!e* 
ftroyed  by  the  latter  of  thefe- caufes,  though  tht»y 
reftft  the  ftroiigeft  a^ion  of  the  oxygenated  muria* 
tic  acid,  without  fiift'ering  any  degree  of  injury  ot 
.hurt.  •  The  Do^or  adds,  that  M.  Berthollet  well 
knows,  fince  nobody  has  contributed  more  tl)  af- 
certaiu  how  much  the  properties  of  oxygen  are 
diverfified  by  each  particular  bafis  to  which  if 
unites;  and  that  it  does  not  therefore  feem  war- 
rantable to  imagine,  that  its  a<^ion  wiU  not  be  mo* 
dified  by  a  bafis  fo  powerful  as  that  of  the  corn*) 
mon  muriatic  acid,  or  that  the  united  properties^ 
of  both  fhould  reprefent  or  refeuible  thofe  of  at-* 
nfiofpheric  air  upon  colours,  any  more  than  they 
do  in  the  lungs  by  refpiration  ;  where,  inftead  of 
fuppofting  lilie,  they  would  inft^tly  put  an  end 
to  it. 

'  On  the  whole,  Dr  Bancroft  ?8  of  opinion,  that^ 
until-  further  difcpveries  fliall  have  been  made,  we 
Are  only  authorifed  to  conclude,  that  the  perma- 
nent colours  of  natural  bodies  do  not  depeitd'Up* 
on  their  thicknefles,  fizes,  or  the  denfities  of  their 
feveral  parts  or  particles,  but  upon  certain  affini- 
ties or  attractions  ( chymical  or  phyfieal)  by  whicli 
they  are  difpofed  to  abforb  and  conceal  fonte  of 
the  rays  of  light,  and  to  refle<ft  or  tranfmit  othet 
rays,  giving  the  fenfations  or  perceptions  of  their 
reQ>e<aive  colours ;  that  the  conta^  of  Tight  great* 
ly  contribntes  towards  producing  thefe  affinities 
or  attra<flions ;  but  it  only  does  this  (a«  far  as  wc 
yet  know)  either  by  promoting  a  combination  or. 
a  feparation  of  the  bafis  of  vital  air  in  the  different 
coloured  or  colouring  fubttances.  But  though 
mo(lfof  the  changes  of  colour  in  permanently  co* 
loured  bodies,  evidently  de^nd  on  changes  ia 
their  reipe<5tive  portions  ot  oxygen,  he  is  far 
front  thinkfng  that  this  caufe  operates  exclufively 
in  all  cafes,  or  that  chemical  knowledge  ts  yet  far 
enough  advanced,  to-juftify  eveu  an  attempt  to- 
wards a  complete  hypothcfis  refpefting  thefe  moft 
aUtrufe  and  moft  interefting  phenomena. 

PART  n.  •' 

Of  the  preparation  of  thr  SUBSTAN, 
CES  TO  BE  DYEf),  A^D  OF  THE  AGENTS 
USED  IN  DYEING. 

JSec^.  I.     0/  the  DiFFEREjiCES  between  Animax, 
and  Vegetable  Substances. 

Before  we  proceed  to  treat  of  the  Practice 
OP  Dyeing,  it  is  Ueeeflary  to  conftder  the  dift 
ferences  that  exHt,  between  feveral  ot  the  fubftaa- 
ces  which  are  to  be  dyed,  and  the  operations  by 
which  they  are  prepared  for  taking  the  dye. 

Without  attempting  to  account  for  many  pro- 
perties which  depend  upon  the  compofition  of 
organized  bodies,  the  knowledge  already  acquired^ 
refpcAing  the  compofitign  of  vegetable  aud  ani- 
mal fubftances,  may  afford  us  fome  light  refpcd* 
ipg  t^e  caufe  of  the  diSerent  difpofitioas  of  wool, 
Hl^iJ^ifedbyCjOOgl(*lk, 
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(ilk,  cotton,  and  linen,  to  unite  with  the  colour- 
iag  particles,  and  with  the  bales  which  mordants 
afford.  It  is  now  known,  that  the  compofition  of 
animal  fubftances  is  diftinguiftied  from,  that  of  ve* 
getables,  by  their  abounding  in  a  particular  princi- 
ple called  Azote,  which  is  found  only  in  fmall 
quantities  in  vegetables,  as  well  as  by  their  con- 
taining  much  more  hydrogen,  or  bafe  of  inflam- 
mable air,  than  is  found  in  the  other.  From  thefe 
two  caufes,  the  differences  obferved  in  the  diftil- 
lation  of  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  proceed : 
the  former  yield  a  la^e  quantity  of  ammoniac 
or  volatile  alkali ;  the  latter  afford  very  little,  and 
moft  commonly  yield  an  acid :  the  former  yield 
a  grcat  deal  of  oil,  the  predominant  principle  in 
which  is  hydrogen,  which  is  very  volatile  and 
dtfpofed  to  fly  off  by  a  fmall  increafe  of  tempera- 
tare  ;  while  the  latter  fometimes  do  not  yield  it 
in  the  lead  fenfible  quantity. 

In  confec^uence  of  this  compofition,  animal  fub* 
fiances,  when  fet  on  fire,  produce  a  bright  fUmey 
which  breaks  out  at  the  beginning,  but  is  foon 
Aifled  by  the  charcoal  which  is  formed,  and  which 
has  peculiar  properties ;  their  combuftion  is  ac- 
companied with  a  penetrating  odour,  owing  to  the 
ammoniac  and  oil  which  efcape  unconfumed: 
they  are  liable  to  putrefa^ionv  in  which  procefs 
ammoniac  is  produced,  as  well  as  in  their  diftilla- 
tion,  by  a  more  intimate  union  of  the  azote  and 
hydrogen;  while  vegetable  fubftances*  oa  the 
contrary,  undeiigo  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermen- 
tation. It  is  evident,  that  as  animal  fubftances 
contain  a  confiderable  cjuantity  of  principles  dif- 
pofed  to  affume  an  elaftic  form,  they  have  lefs  co- 
hefive  force  among  their  particles  than  vegetables* 
and  a  greater  difpoQtion  to  combine  with  other  fub- 
ftances ;  hence  they  are  more  liable  to  be  deftroy- 
ed  by  different  agents,  and  are  more  difpofed  to 
combine  with  colouring  particles.  And  thus,  pure 
cauftic  fixed  alkalis  deftroy  animal  fubftances, 
becaufe  they  combine  with  them,  and  are  fatura- 
ted  by  them,  lofing  their  caufticity. 

The  confequence  of  this  action  of  alkalis  on  ani- 
mal fubftances  is,  that  they  cannot  bear  leys,  and 
that  alkalis  fhould  be  ufed  with  great  caution  in 
the  proceffes  employed  for  dyeing  them ;  where- 
as no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  uCe 
of  alkalis  with  fubftances  of  the  vegetable  kind. 
It  is  alfo  obvious,  that  the  nitric  and  fulphuric 
acids  muft  have  confiderable  a(5tion  on  animal 
fnbftances,  the  former  decompofes  them,  extri- 
cates the  azote,  feparates  the  fatty  matter,  and 
fprms  carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air,  and  oxalic  acid  or 
the  acid  of  fugar,  with  a  part  of  the  hydrogen 
and  a  part  of  the  charcoal  the  latter  extricates 
the  inflammable  gas,  probably  azotic  gas,  and  re- 
duces the  other  principles  to  the  ^ate  of  carbon. 
Silk  bears  fome  refetnblance  to  vegetable  fubftan- 
ces, from  its  being  lefs  difpofed  to  combine  with 
colouring  particles,  and  by  refifting  the  action  of 
alkrilis  and  acids  more  powerfully ;  which  may 
arife  either  from  the  fame  principles  being  more 
intimately  combined  in  it  than  in  wool,  or  more 
probably,  from  its  containing  lefs  azote  and  hy- 
drogen. But  though  H^e  adtion  of  alkalis  and 
acids  upon  filk  be  weaker  than  upon  wool,  they 
Should  ftill  be  employed  with  great  caution^  be« 
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caufe  tjbe  brightnefs  of  colour  requited  in  fiSk^af 
pears  to  depend  upon  the  iiaaoolliDefs  of  its  fa 
face*  which  ihauld»  on  that  account,  be  piefeni 
unimpaired*  with  every  pofldble  atteatioo.  C^ 
ton  w;ithftands  the  adion  of  acids  much  bM 
than  flax  or  hemp.  Even  the  nitric  acid  do«i| 
deftroy  it, without  great  difficulty. 

The  value  of  Wool*  and  its  fitnefii  £or  tbt\ 
ferent  kinds  ai  manufacture*  dtpeod  apoQ, 
length  and  finenefs  of  its  filamentt.    Wool  f 
turally  covered  with  a  kind  of  greaie*  called^ 
which  preferves4t  from  moths }  (b  that  it 
fcoured  until  it  is  about  to  be  dyed,  or  ' 
to  y^m.    To  fcour  wool*  it  mi^  be  pot 
quarter  of  an  hour  into  a  kettle,  coniaiar 
'^cient  quantity  of  wjfter*  mixed,  with 
putrid  urine*  heated  to  fuch  a  degree  as  ttfij 
can  juft  bear,  and  it  muft  be  ftirred  from  i  ~ 
time  with  fticks.    It  is  then  taken  011^ 
drain ;  and  carried  in  a  Urge  baftcet  to  a 
water,  where  it  is  moved  about  until  the 
entirely  feparated*  and  no  longer  renders  the 
ter  turbit ;  it  is  afterwards  taken  out,  and 
drain.    It  ibmetimes  lofet  in  this  operaticn 
than  a  fifth  of  its  weight    The  fcouring 
be  performed  with  great  care,  becaufe  the 
is  better  fitted  to  receive  the  dye,  by  hem 
in  this  operation.    For  in  this  procefs  the  a' 
niac  formed  in  die  putrul  urine,  unites  ^ri^^ilH 
greafe*  producing  a  kind  of  foap*  which  vit«v«l 
capable  of  diflblving.  -t 

Wool  is  dyed  in  the  fleece  before  it  '-  f""** 
when  it  is  intended  to  form  cloths  of  irir^^l 
lours :  It  is  dyed  after  being  fpun,  whcr  H"^». 
cd  principally  for  tapeftry ;  but  it  is  tnci^.  i"'"** 
ly  dyed  after  having  been  manufa^ured  intc  "^^ 
If  wool  be  dyed  in  the  fleece,  its  filamer*'.  *'*^ 
being  feparate,  abforb  a  larger  quantity  of  *^*^ 
louring  particlee  than  when  it  is  fpur.  '-  "" 
fame  reafon*  woollen  yam  cakes  up  :. 
cloth :  but  cloths  themielves  vary  couu.*    " 
this  refpe^,  according  to  their  degrtrr  ^ 
or  the  cloienefs  of  their  texture.    Btit^. 
riety  in  their  dimenfions*  the  differen'  • 
the  ingredients  employed  in  dyeing. 
rence  of  circumftances  in  the  proc< ' 
from  relying  upon  the  precife  o'- 
mended  for  the  prcceffes.   This  -  • 
to  be  attended  to.    For  the  gv*n<' 
wool  requires  to  be  prepared  l»: 
it  18  boiled  with  faline  fubftaix. 
alum  and  tartar;  this  is  cn]kc 
French  dyers;  but  there  are  i< 
the  wool  does  not  require  t- 
.then  it  muft  be  well  wafhe«i 
wrung  out,  or  left  to  drii' 
rule,  which  fhould  be  obit  i  ■ 
the  fubftances  we  wifh  t' 
may  penetrate  them  more  - 
ted  in  a  more  uniform  m.. 

The  operation  of  feltii 
ing,  have  been  explained 
external  conformation  o^ 
mals.  See  Hair  and  VV 
Fulling  woollen  ftuH- 
felting.  The  rough ne i  - 
mentSi  and  th^  difpoili 
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motion  towards  the  root,  form  an  obftacle  to  the 
fpinniiig  of  wool,  and  the  working  it  into  (luflfs  | 
all  the  filaments  muft  therefore  be  covered  with  a 
coat  of  oil,  which,  \j  filling  the  cavities,  renders  the 
afperities  kfs  fenfible»  juft  as  a  coat  of  oil  renders 
a  fine  Hie  ftill  imooth^r.    When  the  piece  of  Ituff 
is  wrought,  it  muft  be  free  from  all  oil,  which 
gives  it  a  difagreeable  fmell,  renders  it  dirt^,  and 
TTOttId  prevent  it  from  taking  the  colour  we  wifh 
to  dfe  it  $  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  taken  to  the  fuU- 
jDg  mill,  where  it  is  beaten  with  lar^e  beetles,  in 
a  trough  of  water,  through  which  fome  fullers' 
earth  has  been  diffufed.    This  earth,  uniting  with 
the  oil,  renders  it  foluble  in  the  water,  and  both 
are  carried  off  together,  by  frefli  water;  and  the 
ftufifis  found  clean  fcoured,  after  fome  time. 
I    But  fcouring  is  not  the  only  obje^  in  fulling ; 
Ike  alternate  preflure,of  the  beetles  on  the  ftuff, 
^particularly  when  the  fcouring  is  advanced,  pro- 
daces  an  effed  analogous  to  that  of  the  preflure 
employed  in  felting ;  the  filaments  of  wool  which 
compofe  a  thread  of  the  warp  or  of  the  woof,  ac- 
quire a  progre0ive  motion,  inftnuate  themfelves 
mto  the  adjoining  threads,  then  into  thofe  which 
are  next,  and  presently  all  the  threads  both  of  the 
rarp  and  of  the  woof  are  felted  together.    By 
this  means  the  ftuff  is  formed  into  a  clothing  of  a 
much  warmer  kind. 

The  fibres  of  silk  are  naturally  coated  over 
irith  a  fubflance,  which  has  been  confidered  as  a 
kind  of  gum  or  vamiO^,  to  which  it  owes  its  fUFr- 
nefs  and  elafticity.  Moft  of  that  which  is  com* 
pfionly  met  with  in  .Europe  contains  belides  a 
fellow  colouring  matter.    And  moft  of  the  pur- 

K>fe8,  for  which  filk  is  employed,  require  that  it 
ould  be  deprived  not  only  of^  its  coloifring  mat- 
^,  but  alfo  of  its  gum  or  vamifh:  Both  tbefe 
^urpofes  arc  anfwered  by  foap,  and  the  term 
couring  is  applied  to  this  operation,  by  which  it 
acquires  its  Uipplenef^  and  whitenefs.  The  fcour- 
Bg  ought  not  to  be  fo  complete  for  filks  which 
le  to  be  dyed,  as  for  thofe  which  are  intended  to 
emain  white ;  and  a  difference  ought  even  to  be 
bade,  according  to  the  colour  which  the  filk  is  to 
lave  given  to  it.  The  difference  in  fcouring 
hiefly  confifts  in  the  quantitj[  of  foap  employed  ^ 
bus,  for  common  colours,  it  is  generally  thought 
nfficient  to  boil  the  filk  for  3  or  4  hours,  in  a  (o- 
ition  of  aolb.  of  foap  for  each  hundred  of  filk^ 
iking  care  to  fill  up  the  kettle  witb  water  from 
me  to  time,  that  there  may  be  always  a  fuifficient 
r^portion  of  fluid.  The  quantity  bf  foap  is  in- ' 
neaied  for  thofe  iilks  which  are  to  be  dyed  blue, 
bd  more  efpecially  for  thofe  that  are  to  be  fcar- 
t,  cherry  colour,  &c,  becaufc  for  tbefe  colours 
le  ground  muft  be  whiter,  than  for  fuch  as  are 
fs  delicate  in  tbeur  nature. 
When  filk  is  to  be  employed  white,  it  muft  un- 
»rgo  three  operations.  The  firft  is  called  by  the 
rench  degommage  i  it  confifts  id  keeping  the 
mbs  of  filk  in  a  folution  of  30  lb.  of  foap  to  a 
mdred  of  filk :  this  folution  ought  to  be  very 
It,  but  not  boiling;  when  any  part  of  the  hanks 
bich  is  immerfed  is  entirely  free  from  its  gum, 
bich  is  known  by  the  whitenefs  it  acquires,  the 
tnks  are  turned  upon  the  fkein  fticks,  fo  that  the 
irt  which  was  not  before  immerfed  may  under- 
» the  Came  operation.  This  is'called  by  the  work^ 
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men  Jbaking  over*  They  are  then  taken  out  of 
the  kettle,  and  wrung  out,  according  as  the  pro- 
cefs  is  finifhed. 

The  od  operation  is  ftiled  the  cuitt  in  France* 
The  filk  is  put  into  bags  of  coarfe  cloth,  25  or  30 
Jb.  in  each  bag,  which  is  called  a  boiling  bag.  A 
bath  of  foap  is  prepared  like  the  former,  but  lefs 
in  quantity;  in  this  the  bags  are  boiled  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  taking  care  to  keep  them  con- 
flantly  ftirred,  that  thofe  which  touch  the  bottom 
of  the  kettle  may  not  have  too  much  heat  com- 
municated to  them. 

The  3d  operation,  called  by  the  French  dyers 
hlanebimen%  is  principally  intended  to  give  the  filk 
a  flight  caft,  to  make  the  white  more  pleafing : 
whence  it  obtains  different  names,  as  china  white, 
filver  white,  azure  white,  or  thread  white.  A  fo-  . 
lution  of  foap  is  prepared,  the  proper  ftrength  for 
which  is  determined  by  its  mode  of  frothing  when 
agitated  \  for  the  china  white,  which  fhould  have 
a  flight  tinge  of  red,  a  fmall  quantity  of  anotta 
is  added,  and  the  filk  is  fhaken  over  in  it,  until 
it  has  acquired  the  defired  fhade.  To  the  other 
whites  more  or  lefs  of  a  blue  tinge  is  given,  br 
adding  a  little  blue  to  the  folution  of  foap ;  though 
fome  had  been  previoufly  introduced  into  the  ctdtem 

To  prepare  the  azure,  fine  indigo  is  taken,  and 
after  b«ing  well  waflied  a  or  3  times  in  moderate- 
ly warm  water,  it  is  ground  fine  in  a  mortar,  and 
boiling  water  poured  on  it ;  it  is  then  left  to  fettle 
and  the  liquor  alone  is  employed,  which  retains  on- 
ly the  moft  fubtile  parts :  this  is  called  azure.  A 
imall  quantity  of  the  liquor  of  a  frefh  vat  of  indi- 
go may  be  fubftituted  for  this  colour.  At  LyonSf 
in  France,  where  they  make  a  beautiful  white,  no 
foap  is  ufed  in  the  3d  operation ;  but  after  the  2'd 
the  filks  are  waflied,  fumigated  with  fulphur,  and 
azured  with  river  water.  In  this  method,  very 
clear  water  muft  be  ufed.  As  foon  as  the  filk  has 
become  very  uniform,  and  has  acquired  the  defi- 
red fhade,  it  is  wrung  out  and  dried.  But  the 
white  obtained  by  thefe  means  is  not  yet  fufiiciently 
bright,  for  the  filk  intended  for  white  ftuffs ;  it  muft 
therefore  be  espofed  to  tlie  vapour  of  fulphur. 

As  foap  appears  to  impair  the  luftr&  of  filk, 
fubftitutes  have  be^n  propofed.  M.  Rigaut  has 
propofed  fubftituting  a  folution  of  foda,  or  carbo- 
nate of  foda,  fomuch  diluted  with  water  as  not 
to  injure  the  filk ;  but  this  has  not  yet  been  ge- 
nerally employed.  The  obfervations  of  the  a&e 
C0LLOM3  refpeding  the  fcouring  of  filk  by  the  ac- 
tion of  water  alone,  highly  merit  attention. 
Having  perceived  that  a  fkein  of  yellow  filk,  which 
he  had  boiled  for  3  hours  in  common  water,  had  ' 
loft  nearly  one  8U1  of  its  weight,  he  repeated  the 
boiling  twice,  by  which  he  brought  the  diminu- 
tion very  nearly  to  one  quarter.  But  filk  which 
has  fuftered  this  lofs  of  weight,  ftill  retains  a  yel- 
low or  rather  chamois  colour,  which  renders  it 
unfit  for  white  ftuffs,  or  for  fuch  as  are  intended 
to  receive  any  colour,  the  beauty  of  which  de- 
pends on  the  whitenefs  of  the  ground;  but  it 
takes  thofe  colours  very  well  which  cannot  be  in- 
jured by  the  tinge  it  retains ;  for  the  black  which 
it  received  after  this,  feemed  preferable  to  that 
which  it  took  when  fcoured  with  foap.  A  parti- 
cular advantage  is,  that  the  filk  rem^iins  very  firn^ 
and  ftr^g  after, this  operation :,  for  threads  of  it 
T  Hhhl^'?i^'^^^by'i        compared 
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c  mpared  with  fimlbr  ones  ffoiifed  with  foap, 
iiipported  weights  which  broke  the  latter.  Eight 
h'.Hirs  of  briflc  ebullition  are  required  to  diflblve 
the  wholegummy  cait  of  tilk,  whereby  it  lofes  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one  4th  of  its  wight ;  but  the  boiling 
ought  to  be  continued  longer  when  the  barometer 
is  low,  becaufe  the  greater  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  the  higher  is  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  . 
•the  ebullition  of  water  takes  place.  0;i  this  ac- 
count M.  Collomb  waa  led  to  try  the  effedl  pf 
boiling  fitk  in  Papin's  digefter;  and  he  found, 
that  only  one  hoiir  and  a  quarter  Were  required 
to  complete  the  folution  of  the  gummy  coat,  al- 
though the  degree  of  heat  muft  have  been  inferior 
to  that  which  produced  many  of  thofe  effefts,  that 
have  been  generally  noticed  in  ufing  this  digefter. 

Silk  prepared  by  M.  Collomb's  method  teemed  ^ 
to  have  the  qualities  which  he  mentions  ;  but  it 
had  lefs  fupplencfs  and  foftnefs  than  filk  fcoured 
in  the  ufual  way.  Tlicfubftancc  feparated  from 
filk  by  water  in  thefe  operations,  was  black,  brit- 
tle, and  of  a  (hining  fradure;  it  afforded  by  dif- 
tillation  the  ufual  produ^s  of  ajiimal  fubftances ; 
;it  diflblved  cafily  in  wa^m  water,  and  left  very  little 
^Vefiduum  on  the  filter.  Solutions  of  alum,  cop- 
per, &c.  produced  in  it  various  precipitates  more 
or  lew  vifcous.  it  is  not  diflblved  in  alcohol  even 
by  ebullition ;  it  takes  up  only  a  yellow  colouring 
matter.  On  adding  fome  drops  of  piuriatic  acid 
to  nearly  a  oz.  of  alcohol,  and  boiling  it  on  ao  gr. 
of  the  filk  glim,  a  folution  took  place;  but,  on 
cooling-,  this  fubftance  appeared  like  jelly,  it  there- 
ifore  feems  this  fubftance  is  of  an  anim;»l  nature,and 
confequently  the  foap-fuds  ufed  in  fcouring  the 
filk  foon  bctome  putrid.  When  feparated  from 
the  filk,  it  is  eafily  dilfolvcd  in  water  but  not  in  al- 
cohol. Though  not  of  a  vegetable  nature,  it  may 
with  propriety  be  called  a  gum.  That  part  which 
gives  it  the  yellow  colour  is  folublc  in  alcohol, 
and  when  it  is  feparated,  the  gupi  becomes  brown. 
/  It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  colour  is  occafioncd 
by  the  heat  to  which  it  is  expoftxi  in  tjie  boiling, 
becaufe,  when  only  the  yellow  colouring  part  is 
feparated,  the  (ilk  is  whitened.  In  the  procefs 
propofed  by  M.  Collomb,  the  gum  is  feparated, 
and  takes  v/ith  it  only  fome  of  the  colouring  par- 
ticles ;  but  in  fcouring  by  foap,  the  gum  and  tife 
yellow  colouring  particles  are  both  carried  olf  at 
the  fame  time. 

M.  BERTHOLtET  boilcd  fomc  yellow  filR  in  a 
retort,  where,  as  the  vapours  did  not  efcape  fo 
freely  as  from  an  open  veflel,  a  degree  of  heat 
jnuft  haye '  been  produced,  fuperior  to  that  of 
^•ater  boiling  in  the  open  Stir.  After  having  been 
boiled  for  4  hours,  the  filk  had  loft  one  4th  of  its 
Weight,  but  its  colour  ^yas  fc^rcely  altered.  'Ano- 
ther pattrrii  treated  in  th'e  fame  way,  in  a  quan- 
tity of  water  impregnated  with  cbmrron  fait,  bcm 
came  whiter,  but  loft  lefs  of  its  weight,  though  the 
Hegree  of  heat  was  certainly  incre^led  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  fait,  which  reltrdined  the  evaporation 
fcf  the  water;  polTibly  a  part  cf  the  falf  had  unit- 
ed with  the  filk.'  By  making  cjrperirnents  with 
other  falts,  fome  might  perhaps  be  foundcapable 
of  difiblving  the  gum  iind  colouring  particles, 
without  iTjjurlng  the  Ulk.'  ■ 

1  he  pn'paration  of  fitk  vi-ith  alum  t"?  one  of  the 
general  operations  in  dyeijig  this  fubftance;  for 
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without  aluming,  the  greateft  part  of  the  colourg 
applied  would  poflefs  neither  beauty  nor  dyrabili. 
ty*  It  confifts  in  mixing  i;i  a  tun  or  vat  about  40 
or  50  pails  of  water  with  40  or  50 lb.  of  Roman 
alum,  previoudy  difiblved  in  warm  water.  ITiii  ^ 
muft  be  carefully  ftirred  during  the  mixture,  to  j 
prevent  the  alum  from  cryftallizing.  The  filk  ha-  ! 
ving  been  waftied,  beetled,  and  wrung  out  with 
the  jack  and  pin,  in  order  to  feparate  any  foap  it 
may  have  retained,  it  is  immerfed  in  the  aloa 
liquor,  where  it  is  left  for  8  or  9  hours;  afttf 
Which  it  is  wrung  out  by  hand  over  the  vat,  Sfli 
well  waflied  by  a  ftream  of  water.  The  quaotilf 
of  liquor  ipentioned  above  is  fuffcient  to  prq« 
1501b.  of  filk,  without  the  addition  of  moreata:  ! 
but  when  it  begins  to  grow  weak,  which  isaSf  ' 
(Jifting"iihed  by  the  tafte,  20  or  25  lb.  of  di/Tohtd 
alum  muft  be  added,  ilnd  this  muft  be  repeiltA 
ui^til  the  liquor  acquires  a  difagreeable  foeSL  It 
may  then  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  ftufi , 
intended  for  darker  colours,  as  browns  and  ma- , 
rones,  until  it«  whole  ftrength  be  exhaufted.  1^ 
preparation  of  filjc  with  alum  is  always  madeia 
the  cold,  becaufe  when  the  liquor  is  employed 
hot,  the  luftre  of  the  filk  is  liable  to  be  iropairei 
Cotton  is  the  down  of  the  Goffyfi^m,  (See 
Cotton,  J  L  i— vii;  and  Gossypium.)  Cottom 
differ  princfpally  in  the  length  of  their  filarortli» 
their  finenef§,  their  ftrength,  and  their  coImi. 
This  fubftance  has  differeiU  fhades,  from  a  tit«p 
yellow  to  a  white.  The  moft  beautiful  isr^otai- 
ways  the  whitcft  ;  it  is  necefTary  to  bleach  it,bf 
procefies  fimilar  to  thofc  employed  in  the  bicad- 
ing  of  .linen.  Or  inftead  of  thefe,  oxigenaw' 
muriatic  acid  may  be  employed;  and  a  n«a 
beautiful  white  thus  produced,  than  by  theorfi- 
nary  way  of  bleaching.  The  cotton  afterwipii 
appears  better  fitted  for  the  reception  of  a  finecw- 
lour  in  dyeing.  M.  Bertholjet  has  fucceeded  il 
bleaching  the  yellow  cotton  of  St  Domingo,  whkk 
very  obftinately  retains  this  bad  polour.  But  tW 
cotton  may  be  difpofed  to  receive  the  dye,  it  rm 
undergo  fcouring.  Some  boil  it  in  four  water,  bat 
more  frequently  aljcaline  ley  is  ufed ;  the  cottcfl 
muft  be  boiled  in  it  for  two  hours,  and  then  wtbbj 
out,  after  which  it  muft  be  rinfcd  ip  a  ftream « 
water,  till  the  water  comes  off  clear,  and  then  he 
dried  carefully.  The  cottdn  ftufTs,  which  arc  t8 
be  prepared*  muft  be  foaked  for  fome  time  in  va« 
ter,  mi^ed  with  at  moft  one  joth  of  fulphurica- 
cid,  after  which  they  muft  be  carefully  waMa 
a  ftream  of  water,  and  dried.  M.  Bertholict  ka* 
obferved  that  the  acid  which  had  been  ufed  m 
this  opN-ation,  had  taken  up  a  quantity  of  d^ 
leous  earth  and  iron,  which  would  have  iiyur^d 
the  colours  very  much.  Aluming  and  galliug  aj 
generally  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  cottoDaw 
linen  :  In  the  preparation  with  alum,  about  a^ 
of  it  ar^  required  to  each  pound  of  ftuff ;  it  inwt 
be  difl^olvcd  With  the  precautions  above  mentioo- 
cd  ;  Some  add  a  folution  of  foda  in  the  propor- 
tion, of  one  i  ^th  of  the  alum,  others  a  fciall  quan- 
tity of  tartar  and  arfenic.  The  thread  «  well  im. 
preghated  by  working  it  pound  by  pound  in  "^ 
folution ;  it  18  then  put  altogether  into  a  venti, 
and  wliat  remains  of  the  IKjuor  is  poured  upon  it: 
This  is  left  for  24  hours,  and  tlitn  removed  to* 
ftieam  of  water,  where  it  remain*  for  about  t«o 
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lours,  to  extradl  a  part  of  the  rjuiri,  and  Is  then 
waibcd.  CottoQ  by  this  operation,  gains  about 
one  40th  of  its  own  weight. 

In  the  operation  of  galling,  it  is  ufual  to  em* 
ploy  different  quantities  of  galls  or  other  aftrtn- 
gents,  according  to  their  quality,  or  the  effed  tp 
be  produced.    Powdered  galls  are  boiled  for  a- 
bout  two  hours,  in  a  quantity  of  water  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  thread  to  be  galled  ;  the  li- 
<jnor  is  then  allowed  to  jcooI  to  a  temperature, 
which  the  hand' can  fupport,  after  which  it  is  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  equal  parts,^that  the  thread 
may  be  wrought  pound  by  pound";  and  what  i^e- 
'  mains  is  poured  upon  the  whole  together.    It  is 
then  left  for  24  hours,  when  intended  for  blacfe 
but  for  other. colours,  12  or  14  hours  afe  fufB- 
j  .oent.   When  this  hasT>een  performeti,  it  is  to  be 
;  wrung  out  and  dried  carefully..   When  ftuffs  are 
Lgalled,  which  have  already  received  a  colour,  the 
^operation  is  to  be  performed  in  the  cold,  that  the 
;  colour  may  fuffer  no  injury.    M.  Berthollet  found 
i'tfaat  cotton  which  had  been  alumed,  acquired 
VBJore  weight  in  the  galling,  than  that  which  had 
.Dot  undergone  that  procefs ;  although  alum  ad- 
;  Wes  but  in  fmall  quantity  to  cotton,  it  commu- 
;  fiicates  to  it  a  greater  power  of  combining,  both 
^ith  the  aftringent  principle  and  with  the  colour- 
iag  particles  of  different  fubftances. 

Flax  and  hemp  poffcfs  the  fame  properties  fo 
far  as  relates  to  dyeing.  Flax  mufl  undergo  fe- 
veral  preparations  before  it  be  fit  t«  receive  the 
.  dye.  Of  thefe,  the  watering  is  an  operation  of 
much  confequencc,  from  its  influence  on  the  qua- 
lity and  quantity  of  the  produ(5t,  and  from  its  de- 
leterious effedts  on  the  air.  In  this  operation,  a 
glutinous  juice,  which  holds  the  green  colouring 
.part  of  the  plant  in  folution,  undergoes  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  of  putrefadlion,  according  to  the 
;  mode  of  conducting  the  operation.  This  matter 
fteras  greatly  to  refemble  the  glutinous  part,  that 
is  held  dilfolved  in  the  juice  procured  from  green 
plants  by  preflure,  which  is  feparated  along  with 
the  colouring  particles  by  a  heat  approaching  to 
that  of  ebullition,  which  becomes  putrid,  and 
which  affords  ammoniac  by  diftillation  \  but  it  is 
probable,  that  water  alone  cannot  fufficiently  fe- 
parate  it  from  the  cortical  parts;  whence  the 
^emp,  which  has  been  vyatered  in  too  ftrong  a 
current,  is  deficient  in  its  foftnefs  and  pliability, 
&c.  But  if  the  water  employed  be  ftagnant  and 
putrid,  the  hemp  acc^uires  a  brown  colour,  lofes 
J{J  firnincfs,  and  emits  highly  noxious  vapours. 
This  prodfefs  is  therefore  performed  to  the  great- 
eft  advantage,  in  watering  pits  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  the  water  may  be  changed 
often  enough  to  prevent  a  putrefaction,  that  would 
wjure  the  hemp,  and  be  prejudicial  to  the  work- 
»Jen  1  yet  not  lo  often  as  to  hinder  the  degree  of 
putrefaiftion,  which  is'neceflary,  to  render  the  wa- 
^  capable  of  diffolving  the  glutinous  fubltance. 
7^  prepare  flax  tor  the  dye,  it  mull  a!fo  be  fub- 
jected  to  the  operations  of  fcouring,  aluming, 
*»d  galling,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cotton. 

8ect.il    0/ the  Chemical  Agents  employed 
in  Dyeing. 

The  effefts  produced  on  ftuffs  by  various  acids 
^u  faliSj  merit  particular  attcnlion   in   dyeing. 
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For  the  manner  of  preparing  thefe  fubftances,  fee 
Chemistry,  Index*  The  other  materials  cm- 
ployed  in  dyeing,  will  be  noticed  in  treating  of 
the  different  procefics  into  which  they  enter.  See 
Part  III. 

ACETITE     OF      LEAD,     Or    SUGAR.     OF     LEAD, 

forms,  in  general,  a  copious  precipitate  with 
folutions  of  the  colouring  paiticles.  It  deepens 
colours,  and  renders  them  more  permanent,  but 
lefs  bright.  The  greateft  ufe  of  it  is  for  the 
compofition  of  the  principal  mordant  for  print- 
ed linens.  It  is  in  fome  degree  decompofed  by 
water,  and  forms  with  it  a  milky  liquor  that 
depofits  a  white  powder,  partly  owing  to  the 
oxide  of  lead  which  has  forlaken  the  acid.  This 
depofition  may  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of 
acetous  acid ;  a  procefs  that  may  be  ufeful  when 
this  fait  is  employed  in  dyeing.  Bcfides  this  dc- 
pofit,  which  takes  place  even  in  diftilled  water, 
another  occurs  in  waters  containing  fulphate,  ow- 
ing to  a  combination  of  the  oxide  lead  with  the 
fulphupc  acid,  and  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  that  acid.  To  prepare  the  acetite  of  lead,  in 
many  cafes  it  is  fufficient  to  dlffolve  the  oxide  of  ^ 
lead  in  white  wine  vinegar,  the  extractive  part  of 
which,  that  confti^ites  its  principal  difference 
froai  diftilled  vinegar,  does  not  injure  colours : 
neither  w|ll  thec^tccfs  of  acid,  which  this  folution 
may  retain  be  detrimental ;  and  it  may  prevent 
the  formation  of  the  precipitate  that  takes  place 
Vhen  acetite  of  lead  is  diffolved  in  water.  As  the 
acetite  of  le^d  is  of  fome  price,  this  procefs  may 
be  employed  with  advantage,  where  a  large  quan- 
tity is  employed. 

AciDUf^ous  tartarite  of  pot-ash,  orcom- 
mon  tartar,  is  much  ufed  in  dyeing.  ^That 
which  is  purified  for  delicate  colours  ought  to  be 
ufed  in  all  cafes.  In  fome  proceffes  red  tartar 
has  been  recommended*  on  the  fuppoiition  that 
its  colour  would  contribute  to  that  intended  to  be 
given  to  the  ftuff;  but,  on  diflblving  the  tartar, 
Its  red  particles  feparate,  and  fliould  be  confider- 
ed  as  impurities  which  are  hurtful.  A  iait  which 
bears  fome  analogy  to  tartar,  and  which  may  pe^v 
haps  produce  good  effe<5ts  in  many  cafes,  is  the 

ACIDULOUS    OXALATE    OF     POT-ASIl,    Or    fait    of 

forrel :  At  Icaft  its  property  of  readily  diffolving 
the  oxides  of  iron,  and  difcharging  the  fpots  pro- 
duced by  them*  is  of  confiderahle  utility. 

Alum,  orSuLPKATE  of  alumine,  is  of  great 
ufe  in  dyeing.  When  lime  and  alkali. are  united 
with  alum,  they  facilitate  the  feparation  of  the  a- 
lumine,  and  confeqOently  its  co;nbination  with 
the  fubftances  fubjnitted  to  the  procefs  of  alum- 
ing. Lake  is  a  name  fometimes  given  to  the 
combination  of  colouring  matter  with  alumine, 
obtained  by  mixing  alqm  with  a  folution  of  co- 
louring matter,  and  adding  a  proper  quantity  of 
alkali  to  effcdt  or  complete  the  precipitation. 

Alumine  or  pure  clay  dilfolves  pretty  copi- 
oufly  in  pure  or  caullic  alkalis,  efpecially  if  aided 
by  calcination.  Mr  Macquer  paid  great  attention 
to  this  folution,  and  confidered  it  as  a  very  advan- 
tageous mordant,  particularly  for  dyeing  cotton 
with  madder.  M.  Berthollet  haSv  repeated  and 
varied  his  experiments,  but  feems  to  have  been 
far  from  fucceediiig  in  the  degree  that  Mr  Mac- 
quer profeffes  to  have  done;,  it  even  appeared. 
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that  the  colouring  particles  have  too  great  an  at- 
tradion  for  the  alkali  to  (eparate  from  it,  and  6x 
in  fufficient  quantity  on  the  ftuflfSy  from  which 
the  alkali  itfelf  has  the  property  of  taking  them. 
Howevery  M.  HaufTman  confiders  the  Combina- 
tion of  alumine  and  pot-aih,  which  he  calls  alib' 
mine  of  pot-ajh^  as  well  calculated  for  a  mordant. 

Arsenic  was  formerly  much  ufed  in  many  dyes, 
particularly  for  printed  linens ;  but  its  inutility 
being  now  acknowledged,  it  is  ufed  in  very  few 
pcocefTes.  Macquer  has  fliewn  that  fixed  alkali 
has  the  property  of  combining  with  arfenic.  To 
effed  this  combination,  oxide  of  arfenic  in  pow- 
der muft  be  thrown  into  warm  w^ter  containing 
a  confidcrable  proportion  of  alkali,  till  no  more 
will  diiTolve.  The  liquor  becomes  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  acquires  the  confiftence  of 
glue.  This  mixture,  on  cooling,  becomes  hard 
and  brittle;  but  it  attracts  the  moifture  of  the  air, 
and  again  becomes  vifcous.  Mr  Vogler  foutui, 
that  it  is  a  very  proper  mordant  for  linen  and 
cotton  to  be  dyed  with  madder.  In  preparing  it, 
he  employed  a  folution  of  common  pot-afli :  o- 
thers  ufe  pot-afh  in  its  cauflic  ftate.  Orpiment 
is  employed  in  fome  proceffes  of  dyeing,  particu- 
larly in  certain  indigo  vats. 

Mercurial  muriate,  or  coRROsivfi  sub- 
limate, ai^ls  upon  many  colours,  rendering  them 
deeper,  more  dulky,  and  more  fixed.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  general  property  pf  muriatic  ialts»  to  ren- 
der colours  more  deep  and  fixed. 

Muriate  of  ammoniac,  or  sal  ammoniac, 
renders  colours  in  general  deeper  and  more  fatu- 
rated.  That  which  is  brought  from  Eg.ypt  is  lefs 
pure  and  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  the  dyer,  than 
*that  which  is  prepared  in  Europe. 

Muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  has  a 
remarkable  adlion  upon  colouring  bodies ;  in  ge- 
neral, it  tends  to  deepen  their  (bade,  and  to  ren- 
der them  more  fixed  and  permanent. 

Muriatic  acid  may  he  employed  for  various 
metallic  folutions,  which  niay  be  ufc^  as  mor- 
dants :  thus  the  folution  of  tin,  or  the  muriate  of 
tin,  may  be  ufeful  on  many  occafions.  To  pre- 
pare this  fait  for  dyeing,  tin  fliould  be  difTolyed 
by  the  aflidancc  of  heat,  in  a  flrong  muriatic  acid ; 
and  the  liquor  fhould  be  evaporated  till  all  the  fak 
which  will  cryftalize  i^  feparated. 

Nitrate  of  lime,  and  of  magnesia,  are  a- 
mong  the  falts  of  earthy  bafis,  which  are  found  in 
many  waters,  and  tend  to  give  a  deeper  Aiade  to 
colours  of  different  kinds. 

Nitrate  of  pot-ash  has  little  a^ion  upon 
colouring  fubttances,  except  rendering  their  co- 
lours of  different  kinds. 

NiTRjc  i^ciD  may  be  employed  for  many  nje- 
tallic  folutions,  the  ufe  of  which,  as  mordants, 
may  be  various ;  but  it  is  principally  employed 
for  making  aqua  regia.  This  acid  fomctimes 
enters  into  combination  without  being  dccom- 
pofed ;  this  is  the  cafe  when  It  unites  with  al- 
I;alis  and  fome  earths :  Sometimes  it  io  dccompo- 
fc'J,  becaufe  the  oxygen,  one  of  its  conftitucnt 
parts,  is  taken  from  it  by  another  fubftance ;  this 
happens  with  metallic  folutions;  if  the  metal  adts 
ftrongly  upon  the  oxygen,  it  takes  up  the  whole 
of  it,  and  azote  is  feparated  by  itfelf,  in  the  form 
of  gas,  the  other  of  its  conftitucnt  principles)  but 
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commonly  it  takes  only  a  part  of  the  oiygen, 
and  the  other  part  forms  the  combination  whidi 
efcapes  in  the  ftate  of  nitrous  gas :  hence  arifet 
the  effervefcence  which  the  nitrous  acid  prodccet 
with  metals.  In  the  fame  way,  the  nitroos  acid 
may  ad  merely  as  an  acid  upon  colouicg  fab> 
ftances,  without  undergoing  any  decompofitioci 
but  a  part  of  the  oxygen  is  taken  from  it  foona 
or  later  by  thefe  fubftances,  and  they  then  nodeh 
go  changes,  analogous  to  thofe  which  they  wooM 
fuffer  in  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  tbeS- 
mofphere,  and  whkrh  are  the  refult'of  what  11 
Berthollet  calU  a  true  combuftion. 

NiTRO-MURlATIC   ACID,    Or  AQUA  RECt^  I 

to  be  confidered  chiefly  with  refpeA  to  thcihi , 
tion  of  tin,  as  that  is  the  principal  uie  whidt 
made  of  it  by  the  dyer.    The  proceft  by  wjak ; 
M.  Berthollet  obtained  a  folution  that  gaw  tk  i 
moft  beautiful  colour  with  cochineal,  both« 
wool  and  filk,  and  that  vrill  alfo  keep  the  )aa^ 
without  the  formation  of  a  glactinous  precipitate, 
confifts  in  taking  nitric  acid  at  3,0  jdegrees,  ^ 
folving  in  it  one  8th  of  its  weight  of  muriate  of 
ammoniac,  adding  by  fmall  portions  an  Sth  of  ils 
weight  of  tin,  and  diluting  the  folution  with  our  4ik< 
of  its  weight  of  water.  In  this  procefs  very  pore  M 
iliould  be  employed.   A  fmall  quantity  of  4  black- 1 
ifli  fediraent  is  commonly  formed,  from  wiiicfc  j 
the  folution  fhould  be  decanted.    Solutions  of  tfaii  1 
kind,  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  ti%  | 
are  brown,  and  give  deeper  and  lefs  bright  »•; 
lours:  yet  there  are  cafes  in  which  they  may  be 
found  more  ufeful  than  the  others.    The  folntidi 
of  tin  does  not  affedt  colours  merely  by  the  jff^ 
portion  of  metal  it  contains.    When  lal  ammoM* 
ac,  nitre,  or  marine  fait,  has  entered  into  thecofr 
pofition  of  the  aqua  regia,  the  liquor  which  is  ft- 
pernatant  after  the  precipitation  of  the  colonriqi 
particles,  is  lefs  acid,  than  when  a  mere  inixtue 
of  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  is  employed:  intk 
former  indancei^herefore,  the  liquor  has  lefs  «i 
tion  upon  the  fluff  and  upon  the  colour,  thanift 
the  latter.    Hence  it  follows,  that  when  a  fcto- 
tion  of  tin  is  to  be  ufed,  with  a  fubftance,  tbe  co- 
lour of  which  is  eafily  aifeAed  by  acidi,  ai  id>^ 
der  or  Brafil  wood,  we  (hould  choofe  a  ibjutici 
of  tin  that  would  retain  little  excefs  of  add,  or 
ufe  it  only  for  the  preparation  of  the  ftuff  which 
is  intended  to  be  dyed.    There  is  not  a  mordaiil 
which  the  art  of  dyeing  pofleffes,  that  b  capabk 
of  producing  fuch  advantageous  efie^s  as  tbefi)* 
lulion  of  tin.    The  folution  of  this  fubfUocf  ac- 
quires a  gelatinous  confiftence  more  or  lefs  readi- 
ly.   When  this  happens,  the  dyers  fty  that  the 
compofition  has  turned*    To  avoid  it,  the  prrpi- 
ration  Ihould  be  made  but  a  little  while  before  it 
is  ufed.     When  the  jelly  is  only  begmningt^ 
form,  the  folution  may  be  recovered  by  ^^^ 
to  it  a  folution  of  marine  ialt.  This  inconTenirt* 
arifes  from  the  tin  contipujng  to  oxidate,  by  1D^^ 
of  the  oxygen  which  it  attracts  from  the  atmo- 
fphere^  or  receive?  from  the  nitric  acid,  whence  rt 
becomes  infoluble  in  the  acid,  and  h\)%  dowj 
Heat  favours  this  effea,  thcrefijre  the  f®*".^^ 
tin  does  not  keep  fo  long  in  hot  weather  as  mc<^ 
A  lefs  lively  and  agreeable  colour  is  obttioei  ?f 
employing  a  folution  of  tin  made  with  rapic^ 
«d  the  <lifcnpemei^^gjj^.  tb-J 
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ig  a  folution  made  flowly  and  without  effervef- 
ce.  The  reafon  is,  that  m  the  former  cafe,  the 
acquires  more  oxygen,  the  fuperabundant ' 
t  bf  which  is  more  difpofed  to  quit  it,  and  to 
afion  a  combuftion  of  ^he  colouring  particles, 
(h  folutions,  therefore,  made  with  caution, 
iild  be  preferred  to  old  ones,  although  prepared 
b  the  greateft  attention.  There  are  other  fo» 
ons  which  may  be  of  ufe  in  dyeing,  which  arc 
U  with  nitro-muriatic  acid.  M.  De  La  Folic 
'propofed  that  of  bifmuth :  and  though  he  be- 
I  to  diifolve  the  metal  in  nitric  acid,  it  is  a 
ibination  of  it  with  the  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
iph  is  formed  in  the  procefs  by  the  marine  fait 
Noyed.  The  folution  in  nitric  acid  alone  could 
fbe  made  ufe  ofy  becaufe,  as  foon  as  it  is  mix- 
nth  water,  the  metallic  oxide  precipitates,  fo 
pl  feparates  before  it  is  able  to  unite  with,  the 
Hiring  particles  iii  any  degree.  M,  D*  Am- 
^y,  who  has  frequently  employed  it,  ad- 
fi  this  procefs ;  one  part  of  bifmuth  is  to  be 
bWed  in  4  parts  of  nitric  acid ;  this  folution  is 
Q  thrown  into  the  bath,  which  contains  tartar, 
1  at  the  £une  time  a  folution  of  marine  fait  is 
^red  in.  ,M.  Berlhollet  found,  that,  whether 
,  folution  of  bifmuth  be  made  immediately  in 
U  regia,  or  the  folution  in  nitric  acid  be  ming« 
«with  a  folution  of  marine  fait  and  tartar,  a 
tfiderable  precipitate  is  always  formed  on  mix- 
it  with  water,  though  lefs  when  water  is  mix- 
with  the  Qmple  folution  in  nitric  acid :  and  al- 
tthat  the  precipitate  formed  by  this  folution, 
ih  the  decoi^ions  of  colouring  fubftances,  has 
unequal  colour,  and  fpeedily  becomes  of  a 
>WD  colour. 

Dxyoknated  muriatic  acid  may  be  em- 
(yed  as  a  teft  of  the  durability  of  colours,  and 
.comparing  the  goodnefs  of  colouring  fubftan- 
I  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  ufed  for  whitening  the 
nind  of  fome  printed  linens :  it  may  alfo  be  u* 
I  to  deftroy  the  colours  of  pieces  which  have 
fered  fome  accident  in  dyeing,  or  which  have 
to  fpoiled  by  keeping,  and  thtis  fit  them  for 
living  a  new  dye ;  but  it  leaves  a  yellow  co- 
ir in  wool  and  filk.  Linens  are  completely 
Mtened  by  it,  unlefs  iron  entered  the  compofi- 
^  of  the  mordant  ufed  in  dyeing  them ;  in  which 

fthey  fhould  be  pafled  through  water  acidula- 
by  fulphuric  acid.  If  the  colouring  particles 
Xe  not  been  already  completely  removed,  they 
ly  be  entirely  diflblved  by  a  weak  ley.  By  fome 
lers  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  is  employed  to 
Ighten  fever al  colours,  and  to  render  them  clear  ; 
id  it  is  often  ufeful,  in  this  cafe,  to  employ  oxy- 
natcd  muriatic  acid  united  to  po^-afli. 

!P0T-ASH,  or  VEGETABLE  FIXED  ALKALI,  Cpm- 

only  ufed  in  the  arts,  differs  conliderably,  ac- 
►rding  to  the  mixtures  naturally  found  in  it,  or 
ided  to  it,  and  the  circumftances  attending  its 
reparation.  Therefore,  to  afcertain  the  real 
•tantity  of  alkali  contained  in  it,  would  be  of  no 
Wll  advantage.  By  the  tafte,  we  lliould  eafily 
5  deceived ;  for  that  pot-aih  which  contained  al- 
lli  in  a  more  caufticftatc,  would  appear  far  more 
and,  than  that  in  which  the  alkali  was  combined 
ira  a  greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  Trials 
8  leys  or  on  coioui;ing  matter  might  prove  falla- 
K)us,  for  the  fame  reafon.    A  certain  method  of 
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eftimating  it  would  be,  to  diflTolve  a  given  weight 
in  water,  to  filtre  the  liquor,  and  to  compare 
the  quantity  of  acid  it  would  require  to  faturate 
it,  and  render  it  incapable  of  turning  green  the 
fyrup  of  violets,  iAfufion.  of  radlfiies,  or  any  othei;' 
vegetable  colour  calculated  for  fuch  a  teft,  with 
the  quantity  neceflary  to  produce  the  fame  effect 
on  a  pure  alkali,  the  weight  of  which  had  been 
afcertained.  This  fait  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe  in 
dyeing :  in  general  it  facilitates  the  folotion  of  the 
colouring  matter,  and  deepens  its  colour.  Some 
dyers  recommend  fait  of  tartar,  in  certain  procef* 
fes :  but  M.  Berthollet  thinks,  that  pot-afh,  v^bicb 
is  cheaper,  may  be  fubftituted  in  all  cafes,  if  care 
be  taken  to  purify  it,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  an  al- 
kali containing  much  carbonic  acid  is  required  } 
and  even  this  quality  may  be  given  to  the  folution 
of  pot-afli,  by  leaving  it  fome  time  expofed  to  tb^ 
air.  From  this  fait  having  a  powerful  a^ion  on 
animal  fubftances,  and  dilTolving  them  when  it  is 
in  a  cauftic  ilate,  great  attention  fliould  be  paid 
to  the  proportions  Of  it  employed  in  proceffes  to 
which  thefe  fubftances  are  fubjeded,  and  to  the 
degree  of  caufticity  which  it  may  poffefs. 

Soda,  or  mineral  alkali,  when  in  cryflals, 
contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of  water  of 
cryftallizatioh  ;  fd  that  when  it  has  fallen  into  ef- 
fiorefcence,  one  part  will  produce  as  great  an  ef- 
fedt  as  two  of  the  cryftals.  The  fait  of  foda  is  a 
carbonate  of  foda,  a  combination  of  carbonic  acid 
with  pure  foda.  Lime  takes  from  it  its  carbonic 
acid,  and  renders  it  cauftic ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  i« 
pure  foda. 

SulphAtr  of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  is 
of  no  great  ufe  in  the  arts.  With  the  fulphate  of 
copper,  lime  and  alkalis  produce  a  greenifh  blue 
precipitate,  which  foon  becomes  green  in  the  air. 
Ammoniac  produces  a  beautiful  blue  precipitate, 
which  it  quickly  rediflblves,  and  which  alfo  be- 
comes  green  in  the  air.  The  differences  of  colour 
depend  on  the  proportions  of  oxygen  combined 
with  the  copper :  if  it  be  ii^  fmall^uantity,  the 
oxide  is  blue;  if  in  a  larger,  it  is  green:  whence 
the  blue  oxide  becomes  greeil  in  the  air,  by  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  which  it  attrads  from  it* 
The  oxide  of  copper  combines  eafily  with  moft 
kinds  of  colouring  particles,  by  which  it  is  preci- 
pitated from  acids.  It  frequently  imparts  to  them 
a  pleafing  colour :  but  as  its  own  colour,  which 
influences  that  of  the  combination,  is  eafily  chan- 
ged by  the  air,  the  colours  refulting  from  its  mix- 
t^ire  are  variable,  and  of  little  duration,  fo  that  it 
can  feldom  be  employed  with  much  advantage. 
It  ha9  been  obferved,  that  the  fulphate  of  copper 
attacks  cloth  more  than  that  of  iron.  This  effect 
is  partly  owing  to  its  poffefiing  a  nvuch  greater 
quantity  of  adivc  acid  than  the  latter:  for,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Kirwan's  calculation,  100  parts  of 
dilphateof  iron  contain  ao  parts  of  fulphuric  acid, 
and  1 00  parts  of  fulphate  of  copper  contain  30. 
This  acid  is  fet  free,  when  the  oxide  combine^  with 
the  colouring  particles,  and  exerts  its  adion  on 
the  cloth,  or  rather  on  the  combination  of  the 
cloth  with  the  colouring  particlet.  But  what  more 
efpecially  augments  on  one  hand  the  quantity  of 
acid  fet  free,  and  confequently  its  adion  on  the 
cloth,  and  on  the  other,  the  influence  of  the  oxide 
of  copper  on  the  qualities  of  coloi^,  is,  that  this 
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oxide  enters  in  a  hrge  proportion  into  the  combi- 
nation which  it  "forms  with  the  colouring  parti- 
cles. M.  Berth ollet  has  precipitated  an  equal 
quantity  of  decoction  of  fuftic,  with  fulphate  of 
copper,  and  with  fulphate  of  iron,  and  has  found 
the  precipitate  produced  .by  the  f6rmer,  much 
fnore  confiderable  than  that  pi;oduced  by  the  lat- 
ter :  cDnfequentty  there  was  more  fulphate  of  cop- 
per decompofed  by  the  fame  quantity  of  colour- 
ing matter,  than  fulphate  of  iron.  It  is  evident 
therefore,  that  on  two  accounts  the  quantity  of 
acid  fet  free  muft  be  more  confiderable.  A  cir- 
cumftance  that  fhews  that  the  adtion  on  the  cloth 
is  not  principally  owing  to  the  Oxide  of  copper. 
Is,  that  the  fame  objedlion  has  not  been  made  to 
the  uie  of  verdegris  as  to  that  of  l)lue  vitriol, 
•  Sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol,  fre- 
quently contains  a  portion  of  copper  or  alum ;  but 
tnay  be  freed  from  thefe,  if  pieces  of  iron  be  kept 
in  the  evaporating  veflel,  as  has  been  obferved  by 
M.  Monnet ;  as  iron  has  the  property  of  precipi- 
tating both  copper  and  the  bafe  of  alum.  Zinc, 
indeed,  will  not  be  precipitated  in  this  way ;  but 
that  is  feldom  found  in  fulphate  of  iron,  and  ne- 
ver in  any  very  large  proportion.  But  the  copper 
contained  in  many  forts  of  fulphate  of  iron,  does 
not  appear  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  black  dyes,  for 
which  this  metallic  fait  is  chiefly  employed.  A- 
lum  feems  to  be  more  detrimental  to  black  than 
copper ;  for  when  a  black  ftuiF  is  boiled  with  that 
liilt,  it  difcharges  the  colour,  by  diflblving-  it. 
But  it  may  be  freed  from  alum  alfo,  by  keeping 
it  fome  time  in  digeftion  with  iron  filings:  but 
this  decompofitlon  is  more  difficult,  arid  not  {o 
complete  as  that  of  the  fulphate  of  copper.  If 
the  fulphat  of  iron  be  kept  long  expofed  to  the 
air,  it  tamifhes  and  becomes  yellowifli :  its  folu- 
tioli  grows  turbid  by  boiling ;  a  part  of  the  iron 
is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder, 
and  it  lofes  the  property  of  forming  cryftals. 
Thefe  phenomena  are  owing  to  the  iron  attrading 
oxygen,  or  the  bafe  of  pure  air,  from  the  atmo- 
fphere,  with  which,  when  it  is  iaturated  to  a  cer- 
.  tain  pointj  it  cannot 'be  kept  in  folution  but  by 
an  exctfs  of  acid.  Hence  it  continues  to  be  pre- 
cipitated, till  what  remains  is  capable  of  being 
held  in  folution  by  the  acid  which  is  found  in  due 
proportion.  To  avoid'this  kind  of  decoYnpofition, 
i;he  fulphate  of  iron  ihould  not  be  difTolved  till 
the  moment  it  is  wanted,  and  it  Ihould  be  difTol- 
ved with  the  leaft  pofiible  heat.  M.  Berthollet  has 
alfo  remarked,  that  a  folution  made  with  a  low 
iJegree  of  heat,  kcq>8  much  longer  when  expofed 
to  the  air  without  growing  turbid,  or  depofiting 
a  fediment,  than  a  folution  made  by  boiling,  and 
fabfequent  filtration.  This  fubllance  is  of  great 
ufe  in  dyeing,  particularly  for  black,  grey,  and 
other  hues,  which"  are  darkened  by  it.  The  fo- 
lutions  of  iron,  in  the  acetous  and  fome  other  ve- 
>fetable  a(nds,  are  alfo  ufed  in  dyeing :  but  all  of 
them  ditFer  greatly  in  the  ftate  in  which  the  metil 
f  xifts  in  them,  and  in  the  property  of  attra^ing 
more  or  lefs  oxygen  from  the  atmofphere. 

Sulphate  of  pot-ash  has  been  confidered 
by  Hellot,  from  its  fmall  folubility,  as  proper  for 
fixing  colours  in  the  pores  of  cloth :  but  M.  Ber- 
thollet thinks  that  this  opiuion  is  unfounded }  and 
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that  this  fait  has  little  adion  upon  the  coburing 
particles  of  fubftances. 

Sulphate  of  2.rNC,  or  white  vitriol— 
This  fulphate,  as  it  is  generally  met  with  in  tlie 
fhops,  cont:ains  iron ;  and  when  a  folution  of  it 
is  left  expofed  to  the  air,  or  madetoboil^  itgnm 
turbid,  and  a  portion  of  the  hx>n  precipitate} 
but  the  greater  part  always  remains  and  cannot 
be  entirely  precipitated  but  by  borling  thcfoli:. 
tion  with  filings  of  zinc ;  and  even  by  this  proctft 
it  is  difficult  to  feparate  the  whole  of  the  iron  fitiB 
it.  In  the  art  of  dyeing,  but  little  ufe  has  hito 
to  been  made  of  this  metallic  fait.  When  flfr- 
ployed,  it  has  been  found  to  render  the  cotait 
deeper;  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  thekl 
which  it  contains.  M.  Berthollet  has  madett* 
phate  of  zinc  by  di/Tolving  zinc  in  fulphuricaoi: 
he  poured  fome  of  this  folution  into  mfuiionsrf 
fumach,  ^allsj  madder,  and  cochineal,  and  com. 
pared  the  effe^s  it  produced  with  thofcofafiv 
lution  of  common  fulphate  of  zinc,  which  bd 
been  long  made,  and  had  depofited  all  the  inn 
that  expofure  to  the  air  would  throw  down.  The 
latter  rendered  {he  colours  much  deeper  than  the 
former.  The  depofit  produced  by  the  pure  foK 
phate  with  the  infufton  of  fumach  was  a  violet  S- 
lac ;  with  the  infufion  of  galls,  a  little  deeper; 
with  that  of  madder,  bright  purple ;  with  thatw 
cochineal,  firft  red,  afterwards  a  bcautifiil  pur- 
pie.  In  general  the  precipitatps  produced  by  the 
fulphate  of  zinc  gro^*'  a  little  darker  with  tiae; 
which  indicates,  that  the  oxide  of  zincproduce! 
a  flight  combuition  of  the  colouring  matter:  it 
appears,  moreover,  to  combine  with  it  but  ia 
fmall  proportion.  Hence  it  is  evident  why  itieo- 
ders  colours  darker  than  the  oxide  of  tin,  thongk 
the  colours  of  both  are  equal  in  whitenefs. 

Sulphuric  or  vitriolic  acid  has  bithetto 
been  chiefly  uied  in  dyeing,  to  diflblve  indig^^ 
and  for  this  puipofe  a  very  concentMted  and  pore 
acid  is  required.  It  alfo  forms  differeiit  com- 
pounds with  alkalis,  earths,  and  metallic  fub- 
ftances. 

Verdegris,  and  acetite  of  coppER.-ft 
has  been  found  that  the  vegetable  acids  cannot  iff- 
part  oxygen  to  copper :  but  the  a«^ion  they  ex- 
ert on  it  favours  its  combination  with  oxy^fo 
much,  that  it  readily  attracts  the  atmofpheric  air, 
by  which  it  is  reducpd  to  an  oxide,  and  becoma 
foluble  in  the  acid  liquor.  Birt  that  the  copper 
may  be  capable  of  attfading  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmofphere,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  liquor  be 
cold :  hence  vegetable  acids,  whilft  hot,  do  not  at- 
tradt  copper ;  and  the  fame  thing  holds  withrrfpe<5t 
to  oils,  and  other  fubftances  which  do  not  ai 
on  that  metal,  unlefs  a  portion  of  copper  be  pw- 
vioufly  oxidated,  in  which  cafe  it  readily  diiTolves 
whatever  be  the  temperature  of  the  Kquor.  From 
this  the  neceflity  of  never  fuflfering  liquors  capafee 
of  attacking  copper  to  prow  cold  in  vefTels  of  that 
metal,  and  of  taking  care  to  keep  them  alwayj 
extremely  clean,  that  no  oxide  may  be  found 
formed  on  their  furface,  is  extremely  evident 
Both  the  nitric  acid,  and  nitro-muriatic  add,  have 
the  property,  even  when  diluted  with  water,  of 
imparting  oxygen  to  copper,  and  of  diflbhing  it» 
cfpecialiy  \vheii  the  li<iuor  is  in  a  ftate  of  €b«»«- 
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doiK    Thus  it  is  impoflible  to  prevent  a  portion 
[>f  the  metal  from  Wmg  diflblved  in  baths,  into 
irhich  it  put  folution  of  tin,  for  inftance,  unlefs 
tke  copper  be  carefully  tinned.     One  drcum- 
ftance,  however,  tends  to  diminiih  this  effect  the 
Hdion  of  the  nitric  acid  being  exerted  on  the  ve- 
retabie  fabftances,  and  (till  more  on  the  ^mal 
lubftances,  that  happen  to  be  in  the  bath  at  the 
Pime  time  with  it.    It  is  therefore  obvious,  that 
Jie  copper  in  the  verdigris  is  reduced  to  an  oxide 
ind  combined  with  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion 
if  acetous  acid  ;  that  in  the  former  the  os^ide  of 
:opper  is  completely  faturated  with  acetous  acid, 
)r  it  is  the  acetite  of  copper ;  and  that  in  the  ver- 
!^is  there  is  only  a  portion  of  the  oxide  of  cop- 
}BC  in  the  ftate  of  acetite.    Verdtgris  fometinics 
^fequently  contains  very  little  acetite  :  at  othert, 
it  contains  fcarcely  a*  4th  of  its  weight  of  unc6m- 
bioed  oxide  of  copper.    Verdigris  may  therefore 
^prepared  in  different  Ways,  according  to  cir- 
ramftances,  and  the  purpofes  it  may  be  intended 
»  ferve.    Thus,  if  it  Jbe  neceflary  that  the  verdi- 
\m  fhould  be  diffolved,  the  greater  part  of  what 
S4ifed  would  be  wafted  if  it  contained  but  little 
icetite  r  in  this  cafe,  the  uncombined'oxide  might 
it  diflbived  in  vinegar,  and  then  the  whole  ren* 
Isfed  fit  for  the  purpofe  required.    In  otiier  cir- 
mmftancesy  it  is  the  oxide  that  is  ufeful ;  when 
jerdigris  that  contains  little  acetite  ihoUld  be|cho- 
etj,  we  may  even  diffoWe  the  acetite,  and-  referve 
t  for  other  porpofes. 

Verdigris,  ufed  in   dying  black,   adts  prin- 
ipally,   and  perhaps  folcly,   by  its  uncombined 
aide.    This  oxide  ferves  to  precipitate  the  iron 
rombined  with  the  aftringent  principle,  by  com- 
)btng  with  the  fulphuri^  acid.    On  this  princi- 
kte  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Clegg  may  be  explain- 
id.    In  en^Wavouring  to  difcovcr  lome  cheaper 
Hgredient,  that  might  be  fubftituted  inflead   of 
rtrdigrta  for  dyeing  black,  he  found  that  the  cop- 
^  of  the  verdigris  precipitated  the  iron  of  ful- 
)liate  of  iron,  held  in  folution  with  aftringent  fub- 
Unces,  in  the  (tate  of  oxide.    But  M.  Berthollet 
MIS  remarked,  that  the  iron  was  combined  with 
lie  aftringent  principle,  when  precipitated  by  the 
aide  of  copper,  and  even  that  the  oxide  of  iron 
^nnot  be  precipitated  by  the  oxide   of  copper 
rot  on  account  of  the  double  affinity  which  refults 
rom  the  adtion  of  the  aftringent  principle.    Con- 
idtring  the  verdigris  as  a  precipitant  of  iron,  Mr 
Slegg  fought  to  fubftitute  for  it  other  fubftances 
:alculated  to  precipitAe  iron  from  its   fol vents. 
ie  firft  tried  alkalis,  which  appeared  to  fucceed 
0  a  ftnall  way,  but  would  not  anfwer  on  a  large 
cale  :  in  fa(5t,  alkalis  do  not  precipitate  the  com- 
nnatton  of  iron  and  the  aftringent  principle,  but 
brm  w^ith  it  a  fupra- compound,  and  gi\'«  it  a  rcd- 
Iffh  tinge.     He  afterwards  afcertained,  by  rcpeat- 
!d  experiments,   that  the   purpofe   of  verdigris 
night  be  fully  anfwered,  by  a  mixttire  of  fulphate 
}f  copper  and  pot-afh.    The  fulphate  of  copper 
le  direAs  to  be  diffolved,  and  a  folution  of  pot- 
ilh  to  be  added  till  tlie  blue  colour  difappears ; 
bat  is  to  (ay,  till  the  whole  of  the  copper  he  prc- 
fipitated.      Nearly  equal   weights  of  fulphate  of 
ropper  and  of  the  alkali  are  requrfite  for  this  pur- 
)ofe :  and  thefe  will  fupply  the  place  of  a  quanti- 
y  of  verdigris  equal  to  the  weight  of  both,  par 
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ticularly  in  dyeing  hats ;  in  which  a  great  deal  of* 
verdigris  is  nfed.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
procefs  depends  on  the  comparative  prices  of  ful- 
phate of  copper,  of  pot-afli,  and  of  verdigris^! 
Inftead  of  the  fulphate,  the  folution  of  copper  in 
nitric  acid,  made  in  the  operation  of  parting,  may 
alfo  be  employed.' 

Water.— The  qualities  of  different  waters  con- 
siderably intereft  the  dyer:  but  it  is  perhaps  oF 
lefs  importance  to  point  out  the  injurious*  elfedis'. 
they  are  capable  of  producing,  than  to  deftroy  the 
prejudices  to' which  they  frequently  gr%*e  rife.    It, 
is  alrtroft  unneceflary  to  fay,  that  waters,  that  are^ 
muddy,  putrid,  or  fo  loaded  with  heterogenous 
principles  as  to  t^*  termed  mmeraly  ought  not  to  be 
ufed.  With  thefe  exceptions,  water  afts  on  colour- 
ing matter,  principally  by  the  falts  with  earthy  ba-. 
fi*?  which  it  contains.  Thefe  falts  are  nitrate,  muri-. 
ate,  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  raagnefia  5  and' 
fulphate  of  Ilnw.  Thele  different  falts  with  earthy* 
bafes  oppofe  the  folution  of  the  colouring  particles, 
caufe  various  kinds  of  them  to  percipitate,  fronx 
their  combining  with  the  earth  they  contain,  ancT 
render  their  colour  deeper  and  frequently  more 
dull  and  heavy.    Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnefii 
are  alfo  priecipitated  by  boiling,  which  drives  off 
the  excefs  of  carbonic  acid  that  held  them  in  fo-  .  . 
lutlon ;  fo  that  thefe  earths  adhere  to  the  ftuff"  tcf 
be  dyed,  make  it  dirty,  and  prevent  it  from  being- 
penetrated  by  the  colouring  matter.     It  is  there- 
fore of  cpnfequence  to  diftinguilh  the  feveral  kind* 
of  water  called  i6flr</,  that 'they  njay  be  avoided 
in  dyeing :  and  an  eafy  and  common  experiment 
is  fufficient  to  (Hew,  whether  water  contains  fucb 
a  quantity. of  thefe  falts  as  may  be  injurious ;  viz.. 
by  folution  of  foap.    For.all  falts  with  eartry  bafe*. 
decompofe  foap  by  a  double  affinity  ;.  Their  eartlv 
combines  with  the  oil  of  the  foap,  while  their  a- 
cid  imites  with  its  alkali :  and  this  combination 
of  oil  and  earth  forms  an  earthy  foap,  which,  be- 
ing infoluble  in  water,  produces  the  curdling  ob- 
ferved  in  trials  of  this  kind.    When  therefore  a. 
water  is  clear,  not  ftagnant,  void  of  fenfibie  fla-' 
vour,  and  diffolves  foap  well,   it  may  be  deem^ 
ed  proper  for  dyeing ;  and  all    waters  poliefied 
of  thefe  qualitJts  are  equally  proper  for  the  pur- 
pofe. 

As  it  is  not,  however,  always  in  our  power  to 
choofe  our  water,  means  of  correcting  bad  wa- 
ters have  been  fought  particularly  for  dyeing  de-' 
licate  colours.    With  this  view,  water  in  which 
bran  has   been   made   to   grow    four,  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  four  water,  or  fours,  \$ 
rooft  commonly  made  nfe  of.    In  preparing  thd 
four  water,  24  bufliels  of  bran  are  put  into  a  vat 
that  will  contain  about  ten  hogfheads;   a  largo 
boiler  is  filled  with  water,  whichj'  when  juft  rea- 
dy to  boil,  is  poured  into  the  vat  v  the  acid  fer- 
mentation foon  commences,  and  in  24  hours  thei* 
liquor  is  fit  to  be  employed.     M.  Berthollet  fup- 
pofes  that  the  four  water  a€ts  by  decompoftng 
the  carbonate  cf  lime  and  magnefia,  from  wbicU 
its  acid,  being  more  powerful,  difengages  the  car-* 
bonic  acid:  thus  the  earthy  fediment,  occafion- 
ed  by  boiling,  is  prevented  from  being  formed* 
Mucilaginous  plants  ate  alfo  boiled  with  w«itcr/ 
to   corrcift  it.     The   mi>cilage  coagulates,   and 
carrying  with  the  earths'  thai  f  parate  Vy   elSu- 
I  r  i  »  *  l:li'>f 
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lition,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  mixed  with  the 
water  and  render  it  turbid,  forms  a  Icum  which 
rotift  be  removed.  The  l>Jts  with  earthy  bafcs  arc 
in  general  prejudicial  in  dyeing,  but  in  fume  cafes 
uf^ful,  to  modify  tints.  Thus  a  crimfon  hue  is 
giten  to  the  coloUr  of  cochineal,  by  a  water  of 
this  kind. 

PART    m. 

Or  THE  PROCESSES  used  in  DYEING. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  moft 
tifeful  and  advantageous  proccircs  for  dydng  dif- 
ferent colours. 

Sect.1.    G/Dyejng  Blaci*. 

Very  few  fubftances  have  hitherto  been  met 
with  capable  of  affording  by  themfelves  a  perma- 
nent black,  and  thefe  have  been  tried  only  on  li- 
nen and  cotton.  The  juice  of  the  cafncw  nut 
communicates  a  black  colour,  that  will  not  wafli« 
out,  and  even  refiits  boiling  with  foap  or  alkalis. 
^hk  anacardium  occid^ntale  and  the  t^xicodfttdron 
afford  a  durable  dye,  but  it  is  merely  of  a  browns 
i(h  colour.  The  juice  of  the  fioe  affords  a  pale 
tint  of  a  brownifh  hue,  which  btcomcs  deeper  ;<f- 
ter  having  been  repeatedly  waftitd  with  foap,  and 
afterwards  wetted  with  a  folution  of  alkali.  On 
boiling  floes,  their  juice  becomes  red,  and  the  red  . 
tinge,  which  in  that  ftate  it  imparts  to  linen,  is 
converted  by  wafliing  with  foap  into  a  blueifli  C(i- 
lour  of  fome  durability.  But  thefe  methods  of 
obtaining  H  black  colour  cannot  le  employed  in 
dyeing,  becaufe  thefe  fuhftances  ..re  not  tn  be  got 
in  fiifficient  quantity,  and  the  bbck  which  they 
afford  is  not  equal  to  that  formed  by  theconjmon 
I^roceffes.  All  black  Colours,  thereiore,  are  the 
cffe^fts  of  combination.  To  produce  them,  the 
black  particles,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  aflrin- 
gfent  principle  tvith  the  oxide  of  iron,  held  in  folu- 
tion by  an  acid,  are  fixed  on  the  Ituff  that  is  ift- 
tftnded  to  be  dyed. 

When  the  particles  are  precipitated  from  the 
mixture  of  an  aftringent  and  a  folution  of  iron, 
they  have  only  a  blue  colour ;  if  they  he  then  left 
expofed'to  the  air^  and  moiftened  with  water, 
their  colour  grows  deeper,  but  ftill  the  blue  is 
diftinguilhable.  The  ttuff  itfelf  then  contributes 
to  increafe  the'intenfiljr  of  the  black,  whether  it 
be,  that  in  this  ftate  of  combination  it  undergoes 
a  flight  combuflion,  or  that  the  colouring  particles 
undergo  a  further  degree  of  combuflion,  from  pre- 
fenting  a  larger  fufface  to  the  air  ;  for  without  the 
d^ion  of  the  air  a  Bne  black  cannot  be  obtained  ; 
on  which  account  the  operations  are  performed  at 
different  intervals,  'during  which  the  fluff  is  taken 
out  of  the  bath,  that  it  may  be  cxpofed  to  the  air. 
M.  Bcrtholiet  has  afcertained,  that  black  fluffs 
()!aced  in  contact  with  pufc  air  diminifli  its  vo- 
lume, and  confequently  abfjrb  a  certain  portion 
of  it.  From  the  proccfs  defcribed  by  Hellot, 
tpoollcn  cloth,  to  be  dyed  black,  ought  td  receive 
tlic  deopeft  bltfe,  tint,  or  mazarin  b'ue  to  be  wafh- 
ed  in  the  river  as  foon  as  takrn  out  of  the  vat, 
Mid  afterwards  cleanfcd  by  the  fulling  mill. 

To  dye  loo  lb.  of  fluff,  lo  lb.  of  logwood,  and 
10  lb.  of  Aleppo  gills  powdered,  are  put  iftto  a 
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bag,  and  boiled  for  i?  hoars  in  a  middle  fi/^ 
copper,  with  a  luflicicr.t  <iuaiitity  of  water.    One 
third  of  this  bath  is  ruI  into  another  copper  wnh 
a  lb.  of  verdigris,  and  into  thi^  the  fluff  is  putf    ^ 
ftirring  it  continually  for  two  hours,  obCerving  lo    ] 
keep  the  |>ath  very  hot,  without  letting  it  bui'u  .  j 
The  fluff'  id  then  taken  out,  and  a  portion  of  tlie 
bath  equal  to  the  former  is  put  into  the  copptt 
with  g  lb.  of  fulpliate  of  iron*    The  fire  is  no*  to 
be  diininilhcd,  and  the  bath  fuffcred  to  cool  for. 
l.alf  an  hour,  while  the  fulphate  diffolves;  wba 
the  fluff  is  again  put  in.  moved  well  about  for  as  . 
hour,,  and  then  taken  out  to  air.     Laflly,  the  r^. 
mainder  of  the  bath  is  added,  taking  care  that  tk 
bag  be  well  preffed  out.    About  15   or  20  lb,  i 
fumach  are  now  put  in,  and  t'e  bath  is  made  ti 
give  one  boil,  which  is  immediately  flopped  wiili 
a  little  cold  water  :  aJb.  nioie  of  fulphate  of  iroa 
are  added,  and  the  fluff  is  kept   another  hour. 
The  fluff  is  now  waflied,  aired,  aod  again  pntioto' 
the  copper,  conftantiy  ftirring  it  for  an  hour:  it. 
is  then  carried  to  the  river,  well  wafhed,  andfulW*^* 
When  the  water  comes  off  clear,  another  batb  it 
prepared  with  weld,  which  is  made  to  boil  for  1 
moment,  and  after  being  cooled,  the  fluff  is  patTfd 
through  it,  to  foften  it,  and  render  the  black  more 
firm.     In  this  manner  a  very  beautiful  black  it 
procured  without  rendering  the  ftuff  in  any  (l^ 
gree.too  harfh. 

More  fimple  proceffes,  hpwever,  are  comrnoDlj 
employed.  Thus  blue  cloth  is  merely  boiled  in  t 
bath  of  galls  for  two  hours;  it  ift  then  kept  Uo  . 
hours  in  the  bath  of  logwood  and  fulphate  of  iron 
without  boiling  5  and  afterwards  warned  and  ful* 
Ifd  very  well.  The  following  method  has  beca 
found  to  anfwer  very  well,  by  M.  liellot:  Forij 
eils  of  deep  blue  cloth,  a  bath  is  to  be  made  witli 
1 4  it.  of  yellow  wood,  5  lb.  of  logwood,  and  10  Ik 
of  fumach.  After  having  boiled  the  cloth  in  thii 
for  three  hours,  it  is  taken  out ;  10  lb.  of  fulphate 
of  iron  are  put  into  the  copper,  and  the  doth  ii 
kept  in  it  two  hours  longer :  it  is  then  aired, put  iaio 
the  balh  again  for  another  hour,  and  afterwaitU 
waflied  and  fulled,  This  black  is  lefs  velvety  thtf 
that  of  the  proccfs  firft  defcribed.  He  found  by 
experience,  that  the  maddering  formerly  croplo^ 
ed  only  tends  to  give  a  reddifh  caft  to  the  biad. 
i^hich  is  mucii  more  beautiful  and  velvety  with- 
out uflng  it. 

Black  may  be  dyed  without  a  blue  ground,  « 
low-priced  fluffs.  In  this  cafe  a  root  eoiour-grtmi 
is  firfl  given  them,  that  i.v  they  arc  dyed  £i«» 
colour  with  green  walnut  peels,  or  the  root  of  ij* 
walnut  tree ;  they  are  then  blackened  as  direded 
above,  or  in  fome  other,  way  as  fuits  the  djrff. 
Logwood  increafes  the  beauty  of  the  black  dvej 
but  the  quantity  of  galls  may  be  diroiniflied  by  «" 
creafing  that  of  the  fuihach,  which  indeed  n^y  be 
ufed  iiiftead  of  them,  as  is  done  in  fome  go« 
manufactories. 

Dyers  generally  ufe  the  following  proportiooi 
for  J  00  lb.  of  wollen  cloth,  dyed  firil  a  deep  biufj 
about  5  lb.  of  fulphate  of  iron,  5  lb.  of  gal'S  *™ 
30  lb.  of  logwood.  They  begin  with  galhng  ^ 
cloth,  and  then  pafs  it  through  the  dccodioo  « 
logwood,  in  which  the  fulphate  of  iron  ^^^^ 
diiiolved.  After  the  cloth  is  completely  dyed,  u 
i.  waihcd  in  river  wate^a^(5g^Ull  tte -'^ 
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comes  off  clear  and  colour] efi.    Some  dyers  re- 

cammend  fine  cloths  to  be  fulled  with  loap  I'uds : 

but  it  requires  an  cxperiencfxl  workman  to  clcanfe 

the  cloth  perfectly  oH  the  loap.     Othei-s  give  the 

cloth  a  dip  in  a  bath  of  weld  when  it  comes  from 

the  fulling  mill,  which  they  fay  foftens  it,  and  at 

•the  fame  time  fixes  the  black.     But  Dr  Levris 

thinks  that  the  weld  bath  is  Intally  ufelefs,  when 

the  cloth  has  been  treated  w'iih  fo ip  fuds,  though 

in  other  cafes  it  may  be  of  advantage :  he  does 

not,  however,  afcribe  its  etfeifts  to  any  quality  of 

the  weld,  but  to  the  alkali  with  which  the  dyers 

-iconimonly  prepare  its  d<icodion.     However,  the 

weld  itfelf  may  a<ft  by  didblving  the  black  particles 

|«rhich  are  not  fixed  in  the  cloth  by  attraction.    It 

^as  b?en  propofed  to  employ  uva  urfi,  gathered 

in  autumn,  and  carefully  dried  fo  that  the  leaves 

«iay  romain  green,  inftead  of  gallx    The  method 

recommended  is  to  boil  loolb.  of  wool,  with  i6  of 

■wiphate  of  iron,  and  8  of  tartar,  for  two  hours. 

'The  next  day  the  cloth  is  to  be  fin  fed  as  after  a- 

Juming:  ijo  lb.  of  tn'a  urfi  are  then  to  be  boiled 

«» water  for  two  hours,  and  after  being  taken  out, 

t  little  madder  is  to  be  added  to  the  liquor,  at  the 

wne  time  puttii>g  in  the  cloth,  to  remain  an  hour 

and  a  half^  pr  an  hour  and  three  quarters :  after 

'Which  it  is  to  be  rinfed  in  water,    Dr  Lewis  fays 

that  this  procefs  gives  a  pretty  good  black  to  blue 

cloth,  but  to  white  only  a  deep  brown,  and  that 

me  midder  and  tartar  are  ufelefs. 

For  dyeing  filk  black,  different  operations  are 
necellary ;  as  boiling  the  filk,  galling  it,  the  pre- 
p^tion  of  the  bath,  the  operation  of  dyeing,  and 
^ning  the  black.  The  gummy  fubftance,  be.- 
fore  mentioned,  which  filk  in  its  natural  ftate 
contains,  does  not  increafe  the  ftrength  of  the  filk, 
"Jhich  is  then  called  raiu  ;  but  renders  it  more  li- 
able to  wear  out,  from  the  ftiffhefs  it  imparts  to 
a:  and  though  raw  filk  takes  a  black  colour  with 
more  facility,  than  filk  which  has  been  fcoured  or 
Mvefted  of  its  gum,  that  black  is  much  lefs  per- 
jct>  and  refifts  the  readlives  calculated  to  diffolve 
fte  colouring  matter,  in  a  much  lefs  forcible  man- 
»r.  To  cleanfe  filk  intended  to  be  dyed  black, 
*  IS  commonly  boiled  4  or  5  hours  with  a  5th  of 
M  weight  of  white  foap,  after  which  it  is  beetled 
jnd  wafhed  carefully.  For  galling  the  filk,  nearly 
^tree  4ths  of  its  weight  of  galls  are  boiled  for 
I  or  4  hours:  but  Aleppo  g.ills  being  dear,  a 
fW-afer  or  lefs  portion  of  white  galls,  or  even  of 
» inferior  kind,  called  berry  or  apple  galls,  is  mix- 
«  with  them.  The  proportion  commonly  ufed 
B  France  is  two  parts  of  Aleppo  galls  to  8  or  10 
;  ^?ry  galls.  After  the  boiling,  the  liquor  is  left 
t  wft  about  t  hours,  that  the  galls  may  fubfide: 
Be  filk  is  put  into  the  bath,  and  left  there  from 
» to  36  hours :  it  is  then  taken  out,  and  wafhed 
»  a  mnnittg  flream. 

^'  filk  is  capable  of  combining  with  more  or 
»9  of  the'afhingent  principle,  its  weight  receives 
confiderable  augmentation,  not  from  the  weight 
»  the  aftringent  principle  alone,  but  alfo  fh)m 
wt  of  the  colouring  matter,  which  firvS  in  it,  in 
foportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  aflringent  prin- 
|pie  combined  vnth  it.  The  procelles  for  dyeing 
are  therefore  varied,  according  as  the  operator 
'  defirous  of  rendering  the  filk  of  a  greater  or  lefs 
weight    And  this  difference  conftityites  the  dif- 
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tindion  between  a  light  and  a  heavy  black.    A 
'pound  of  tilk  lufet.  ^leavly  one  4tli  of  its  weight  in 
the  boiling  when  couiiMele;  and  recovers  in  the 
light  black,  and  tlic  gailing  which  prectdes  it,  if 
.or  2  OK.  fo  that  the  original  pound  is  nduccd  to 
about  14  oz.   but  in  the  heavy  black  this   fame 
•pound  is  increafed  in  weight  to  ao  or  22  oz.  or 
even  more;  fo  that  the  buyer,  deceived  by  the 
low  price  at  which  it  is  offered  him,  pays  in  e^ry 
pound  for  feveral  ounces  of  a  fubftance  which  is 
not  merely  ufciefp,  but  is  even  injurious  to  the 
beauty  of  the  colour,  and  the  flrength  of  the  ftuff. 
The  black  which  is  much  overcharged  is  never  of 
a  fine  colour;  it  is  therefore  generally  employed 
for  the  woof,  and  covered  with  a  warp  of  a  fine 
black.    The  ditlerence  in  the  procefj*  for  obtain- 
ing heavy  black  confifls  in  leaving  the  filk  a  longer 
time  in  the  gall  li(iuor,  in  repeating  the  galling, 
and  dipping  the  fiik  in  the  dye  oftener;  leaving  it 
in  this  alfo  a  confiderable  while.    The  firft  galJing 
is  alfo  commonly  performed  with  galls  which  had 
been  already  ufed,  frefh  ones  being  taken  for  the 
lecond.    But  this  method  is  infutMcient  to  give  lb 
great  a  farchai-ge  as  is  necelfary  in  fome  blacks. 
For  this  purpofe  tlie  filk  is  galled  raw,  and  after- 
wards renderiJd  fupple  by  wringing  with  the  pin. 
A  vat  is  preferved  by  the  filkrdyers  for  the  black ; 
and  its  oompofition,  greatly  overcharged,  varies 
in  different  dye-houfes.     Thefe  vats  have  com- 
monly been  fet  for  many  years,  and  when  the 
black  dye  is  exhaufted,  it  is  renewed  by  what  is 
called  a  brevet.    When  the  grounds  which  accu- 
mulate in  them  become  too  confiderable  in  quan- 
tity, they  are  taken  out :  fo  that  after  a  time  no- 
thing remains  of  feveral  pf  the  ingredients  which 
compofed  the  original  bath,  but  thofe  which  are 
not  ufed  in  the  bi-eyet. 

MrMACQUER  defcribes  a  bath  and  brevet  of 
this  kind,  in  which  there  are  feeds  of  fenugreek, 
fleawort,  cummin,  colocynth,  and  buckthorn  ber- 
ries; agaric,  nitre,  fal  ammoniac,  fal  gem,  litharge, 
antimony,  lead  ore,  orpiment,  corrofive  fublimate, 
^c.  He,  however,  owns  that  many  of  thefe  in- 
gredients are  ufelefs;  and- indeed  feveral  of  them 
are  not  employed ;  but  the  compofitions  of  diffe- 
rent countries  and  dye-houfes  vary.  Filings  of 
iron  are  generally  added  to  the  dye  bath  ;  but 
fome  dyers  ufe  in  its  ftead  flij^y  or  the  powder 
found  in  the  troughs  of  cutlfers^^grind-ftones.  The 
a^ion  of  this  powder  probably  depends  on  the 
particles  of  iron  which  it  contains  being  in  a  flate 
of  extreme  divifion.  During  the  time  in  which 
the  filk  is  preparing  for  dyeing,  the  bath  is  beat- 
etl,  taking  care  to  ftir  it  occafionally,  that  the 
grounds  which  fall  to  the  bottom  may  not  acquire 
too  much  heat.  This  bath  ought  never  to  be 
heated  fo  far  as  to  boil.  Gum  and  folution  of  iron 
are  added  in  greater  or  lefs  proportions,  accord- 
ing to  the  ditStrent  proceffes;  and  when  it  is 
judged,  that  tnc  gum  is  diflblved,  and  the  bath  is 
near  boilmg,  it  is  left  to  fettle  for  about  an  hour. 
The  filk  is  then  dipped  into  it,  being  in  general 
firft  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  put 
into  the  bath  fucccffivcly.  Each  part  is  wrung 
gently  three  times,  and  hung  up  to  air  after  each 
wringing.  The  pui*pofe  of  this  operation  is  to 
fqueeze  out  the  liquor  with  which  the  filk  is  im- 
pregnated>  and  which  is  exhaufted,  that  it  may 
Iiii)i3ttizedbyGOC^t#e 
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Imbibe  heth  \  and  to  cxpofe  the  filk  to  the  a<flIon 
of  the  air,  by  which  the  black  becomes  of  a  deeper 
ihade.  Thn.»e  wringings  having  been  given  to 
each  portion  of  the  iilk>  it  is  neccflary  to  heat  the 
Wh  anew,  putting  in  gum  and  fulphate  of  iron 
'^8  at  firll. 

The  operation  performed  in  tlie  interval  be- 
tween two  heatings  is  called  a  fire.  The  light 
}>lack  has  only  two  firt's;  but  the  heavy  requires 
three,  and  for  this  the  Jiik  is  fuffered  to  remain  in 
the  bath  about  la  lioiirs  after  the  Lift  fire:  60  lb. ' 
pf  filk,  termed  'a  co^^prr^  are  commonly  dyed  at 
one  ope;-ation.  If  only  half  tiiat  quantity  be  dyed 
tor  the  light  black,  one  fire  may  be  fuflicient.  Af- 
ter tjie  operation,  is  tinilhed,  fome  cold  water  is 
put  into  a  buck,  and  in  this  the  filk  is  rinfed  by 
turning  or  iliaking  over.  The  lilk  when  taken  ojut 
of  the  black  dye  is  extremely  harfh,  and  the  ope- 
ration by  which  it  is  doprived  of  tliis  quality  is 
Hyled  fofiening.  For  this  purpolV,  a  folulion  of 
4  or  5  lb.  of  foap  to  every  100  lb.  of  filk  is  poured 
through  a  cloth  into  a  large  vcfiel  of  water;  be- 
ing well  mixi*d,  the  filk  is  introduced  and  left  a- 
bout  a  quarter  cf  an  hour;  it  is  then  wrung  out, 
iind  dried  carefully. 

'  To  dye  raw  silk,  it  muft  be  galled  cold,  in 
the  gall  bath  which  has  .!  I  ready  been  ulVd  for 
icouiing  filk;  ard  for  thl.>  purpoit,  filk  with  the 
natural  ycMlow  hue  is  pn icrrt-d.  If  it  is  wiJh'-d  to 
preier\'e  a  part  of  the  gum  of  the  filk,  and  after- 
wards foften  iU  the  galling  fliould  be  performed 
in  a  warm  bath,  as  ufual :  but  when  it  is  intend- 
ed to  preserve  the  whole  of  thr  giun,  and  the  e- 
Jafticity  which  it  communic;rtes  to  the  filk,  the 
galling  is  performed  cold.  If  the  gall  liquor  be 
weak,  the  filk  muft  remain  in  it  fevcral  days.  Silk, 
thus  prepared  and  walljed,  readily  take^  the  black 
idye ;  an3  the  rinfings,  to  which  fulphate  of  iron 
may  be  added,  are  lufficicnt  to  communicate  it. 
Thi^s  dyeing  is  perfonned  cold;  but  it  requires 
more  or  kis  time  according  to  the  ilrength  of  the 
jinfings.  .Somctinvjs  3  or  4  days  are  neceffary ; 
after  whicli  it  is  vvailicd,  giving  it  one  or  two 
bcetlings,  and  liiat  it  may  not  be'fv>utncd,  it  is 
dried  without  being  wrung.  But  raw  lilk  may  be 
dyed  more  foeecliiy,  by  tiinnng  or  fliaking  it  over 
in  the  cold  bath  after  giliiiig,  and  airing  it,  re- 
peating thvfeopf  rations  a  ttw  times ;  after  which 
it  muft  be  wafijtd  and  dried. 
'  Dr  Lewis  remarks,  that  though  white  filk  may 
be  dyed  a  good  olacic,  without  ufing  either  log- 
wood or  verdigris,  the  addition  of  thofe  two  ia- 
ijredienl;^  contributes  greatly  to  improve  the  co- 
ftiur  both  in  filk  and  in  wool.  But  as  the  great 
life  of  galls  in  dyeing  filk  blick  renders  it  very  ex- 
penfive,  it  is  of  confefjueiice  to  find  fome  methwl 
of  diminilhing  their  quantity.  M.  Angles  pro- 
ijofes  the  following  procefs :  When  the  filk  has 
been  carefully  boiled  and  wafiied  i;^  the  river,  it  is 
to  be  iiiitncrfid  in  »  ftrong  deco^ttion  of  green 
walnut  peels,  and  left  in  it  till  the  colour  of  the 
bath  is  exhaufied.  It  is  then  taken  out,  fii^-htly 
\vrung  with  the  pin,  dried,  and  waflieti  in  the  rirer. 
yhti  decoction  of  walnut  peels  is  made'  by  boiling 
a  vuil  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  is  taken  from 
>i  •  Tre,  and  fuHered  to  fubfide  before  dipping  the 
i  ;. ,  V  ;  ,rii  has  been  previoufiy  immerled  in  warm 
V.  V'.r.     A  "riic  grci;r.:l  is  ::cxt  given  by  means  of 
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logwood  and  verdigris.  For  every  pound  of  filk, 
an  ounce  of  verdigris  is  diflblved  in  odd  water; 
the  filk  is  left  in  this  folution  two  hour* ;  it  is  then 
dipped  in  a  ftrong  decodion  of  logwood,  wniuy 
out  (lightly,  and  dried  -before  it  is  waftied  at  the 
river.  For  light  blacks,  galling  may  be  aJtogethff 
omitted ;  but  to  a  heavy  black,  half  a  pound  of  gaih 
muft  be  employed  for  every  pound  of  filk  intend- 
ed to  be  dyed.  To  prepare  the  bath,  1  lb.  of  gilk 
and  3  of  fumach  are  mactrated  in  aj  galloosrf  1 
water  over  a  flow  fire,  for  1 1  hours.  After  ftna-  \ 
ing,  3  lb.  of  fulphate  of  iion,  and  as  muchgUB 
Arabic  are  dillolved  in  it.  I»  tins  folution  thcfii 
is  dipped  at  two  different  times,  lea^•ing  it  in  tw 
hours  each  time,  taking  care  to  air  it  after  4i 
firft  dipping,  and  to  dry  it  before  giving  thefc. 
cond  fire,  when  it  is  to  be  again  aired  and  drirf} 
it  is  then  beel'f d  twice  at  the  river ;  after  wteA 
a  .3d  fire  is  given  it,  in  the  lame  Fiianner  asbetotk 
except  that  it  is  left  in  the  bath  4  or  5  bowsi 
^Vhen  dniined  and  dried,  it  is  again  beetled  twke 
at  the  river.  The  heat  during  tfie  operation  miil 
not  exceed  122  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thenrio- 
meter;  and  before  the  laft  two  fires,  an  additjon 
of  half  a  pound  of  fulphate  of  iron  and  as  Buid 
gum  Arabic  is  to  be  made. 

For  removing  the  hai-fhnefs  that  filk  acquires 
from  the  black  dye,  M.  AnglOs  thinks  that  the  d(N 
codlion  of  weld  fliould  be  prefeired  to  that  of  1 
folution  of  foap  j  and  fays,  that  if  filk  be  dsti 
blue  with  indigo  previous  to  its  being  dipped  tor 
black,  it  will  take  only  a  mealy  black,  but  Uuti 
velvety  black  will  be  obtained,  ir  it  be  prepaici 
w^ith  logwood  and  verdigris ;  and  that  green  wit 
nut  peels  foften  the  filk.  Though  a  fine  hbd 
may  be  procured  from  green  walnut  peels,  vd 
the  bath  above  defcribed,  he  notwilliftanding  addi 
logwood  and  verdigris,  that  he  may  not  be  oblipcd 
to  ufe  a  large  quantity  of  fulphate  of  iron,  uiuck 
weakens  the  filk  too  much.  He  thinks  that  gall* 
only  ferve  to  give  the  filk  weight,  and  that  fumid 
is  adequate  to  the  dye. 

Linen  and  cotton  do  not  eafily  take  a  black 
of  any  intenfity  that  will  refift  foap;  therefore  to 
dye  them  black,  a  folution  of  iron  is  ufed,  whicfc 
is  kept  in  a  caik  called  the  bJac^  cujk.    This  lolfr 
tion  is  prepared  willi  vinegar,  fmaU  beer,  orfiMil 
wine  made  from  tl»e  grapes,  after  tlicy  have  b«a 
prefled,  by  adding  water  to  them,  which  is  ^' 
cd  with  rye  meal,  to  procure  an  acid  kqHidat*  < 
low  price.    Pieces  of  old  iron  arc  thrown  into  tw  \ 
liquor,  which  is  never  ufed  in  lefs  than  fix  wew*  , 
or  two  months.    To  this  bath  aftringents  are  fw- 
quently  added,  particularly  the  deco<:^n  of  akw 
bark,  which  of  itfelf  has  the  property  of  ditTolTiJf 
the  oxide  of  iron  in  a  pretty  large  proportion. 

M.Le  Pileur  D'Apligsy  thus  delbib-JS  w 
method  followed  at  Rouen  for  dyeing  linw^ 
cotton  threads :  They  are  firft  dyed  <^y-**^**'J^ 
the  vat,  then  wrung  out  and  dried ;  They  are  ncn 
galled,  uimg  4  oz.  of  galls  to  every  poBod  of 
thread,  and  leaving  them  24  hours  in  ^*"^  XJ^V^j 
quor;  after  which  they  are  wrung  out,  and^f* 
dried.  The  liquor  of  the  black  calk,  in  the  p^ 
portion  of  ^bout  5  quarts  for  every  pound,  is  tbrj 
poured  into  a  tub,  in  which  the  thread  is  »«*"' 
with  the  hand  pound  by  pound  about  a  qujjf^ 
of  an  hour,  when  it  is  WTung  out  and  aired.  T 
'      ■  'digitized  by  CjOOgle  ^^"^ 
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•ration  is  repeated  twice,  adding  each  time  a 
[h  quantity  of  the  black  bath,  carefully  fcum- 
d.  After  this  it  is  again  aired,  wrung  out, 
Ihed  at  the  river,  and  dried  carefully*  When 
5  thread  is  to  he  dyed,  a  pound  of  alder  bark 
.every  pound  of  thread  is  boiled  for  an  hour,  in 
ufficietit  quantity  of  water.  About  half  the 
h  that  fetved  for  the  galling,  and  half  as  much 
nach  as  alder  bark  are  then  added,  and  the 
lOle  boiled  together  for  two  hours,  and  then 
uned  through  a  lleve.  When  the  liquor  is  cold, 
\  thread  is  put  iiito  it  on  the  fticks,  and  worked 
and  by  pound,  ailing  it  from  time  to  time :  it 
hifti  let  down  into  the  bath  again,  left  in  it  24 
ors,  wTung  out,  and  dried  as  before. 
Por  foftening  this  thread  when  dry,  it  is  cuf- 
oarv  to  foak  and  work  it  in  the  remains  of  a 
!kl  bath  that  has  been  ufed  for  other  colours, 
ling  to  it  a  little  lo^'ood.  From  this  it  is  ta- 
B  out  and  wrung,  and  inltantly  put  into  a  tub 
warm  water,  into  which  has  been  poured  an 
nee  of  olive  oil  for  every  pound  of  thread.  It 
then  wrung  out  and  dried  cartfully.  • 
ML.  Le  Pileur  D'Apligny  defcribes  a  procefs  in 
lich  he  employs  madder  for  giving  linen  and 
tton  thread  a  black  eolour,  and  which  he  con- 
fers as  a  very  Hne  and  durable  black.  In  this 
ocefs  the  thread  is  tirft  to  be  fcoured  as  ufual, 
Ued,  then  aluraed,  and  afterwards  dipped  in 
p  weld  bath.  When  taken  out  of  this  bath,  it 
to  be  dyed  in  a  decoction  of  logwood,  to  which 
qaarter  of  a  pound  of  fulphate  of  copDcr  has 
en  added  for  every  pound  of  thread.  After  this 
lOuft  be  v/afhed  in  the  river,  wrung  ffveral  times 
It  not  too  hai'd ;  and  dyed  in  a  madder  bath,  in 
e  proportion  of  half  a  pound  to  each  pound  of 
read.  That  the  black  may  not  be  liable  to  be 
Ccharged,  the  thread  muft  be  dipped  in  a  bath 
'a  folution  of  foap. 

^Mr  Wilson  has  defcribed  the  method  followed 
•  Manchester.  A  galling  is  made  with  galls 
'  fumach ;  after  which  the  ftuff  is  dyed  with  the 
^uor  of  the  bath,  conlifting  of  a  folution  of  iron 

vegetable  aqid,  frequently  compofed  of  alder 
irk  and  iron,  and  then  dip^jed  in  a  deco<5tion  of 
gwood  with  a  little  verdigris.  This  procefs  is 
peated  till  a  deep  black  is  obtained ;  and  it  is 
ij^elTary  to  wafh  and  dry  after  each  of  thefe  dif- 
rcnt  operations. 

M.  BpifNiE  has  made  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
«nts,  which  led  to  the  following  refults.  The 
reparations  u^d  by  him  in  the  two  procelles  are 
icfe: 

1.  Neutralized  alum.— Diflblve  10  lb.  of 
owdered  alum  m  14  gallons  of  well  water;  and 
3  oz.  of  pot-afh  in  10  quarts  of  well  water :  let 
le  latter  folution  ftand  tome  time  to  fettle,  and 
^hcn  it  is  clear,  pour  it  into  the  former,  conftant- 
r  ftirring  it. 

a.  Li^iuoR  OF  Brazil  wood.— Boil  a.j  lb.  of 
'razil  wood  in  50  quarts  of  well  water  tor  one 
our;  then  ftrain  the  de(;odion  through  a  fieVe, 
rlinen  cloth,  and  put  50  quarts  more  of  well 
jater  to  the  rcfiduum,  and  boil  it  again :  ftrain 
aw  liquor,  and  put  the  former  with  it  into  a  caflc. 

3-  IsFusiON  OF  CALLS.—Infufe  4  lb.  of  galls, 
Touly  poxi'dered,  into  50  quarts  of  .warm  water. 
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More  galls  might  be  ufed,  which  would  wndtr 
the  liquor  ftill  better. 

4.  Solution  of  iron. — Put  into  a  caik  so 
gallons  of  good  vinegar,  15  lb.  of  iron  filings,  »5 
lb.  of  old  iron,  and  3  lb.  of  common  fall:  draw  otf 
the  vinegar  occafxonnlly,  and  pour  it  into  the  cafl^ 
again.  This  folution  will  be  tit  for  ufe  in  a  month. 

5.  Another  infusion  of  galls.— Boil  too 
lb.  of  oak  faw-duft,  or  fmall  chips  of  oak,  not  lixi- 
viated, in  a  hundred  gallons  of  well  water,  for 
two  hours  5  prefs  out  the  liquor,  and  boil  in  it 
10  lb.  of  galls  and  as  lb.  of  logwood :  ftrain  and 
keep  for  ufe.  This  bath  and  the  laft  are  bcttar 
for  being  kept. 

Process  for  fine  goods.— An  indigo  gronndf 
as  deep  as  poffible,  is  given  to  the  ftufFin  the  warm 
vat  J  then  dip  it  into  N*  i,  wringing  it  a  little, 
that  the  alum  may  penetrate  it,  and  dry  it  in  the 
(hade.  After  this,  foak  it  two  hours,  and  rinfe  it 
well.  When  it  is  half  dry,  boil  it  half  an  hour  in 
N®  2,  adding  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  verdigris; 
rinfe  it,  and  wring  it  well.  It  will  now  be  a  deep 
purple.  When  it  is  dry,  foak  it  an  hour  in  N** 
3,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  boil :  take  it  out,  and 
in  a  few  hours  put  it  again  into  N®  3,  and  after- 
wards into  I^  4.  Dry  it,  and  then  rinie  it  till 
the  water  comes  off  without  being  in  the  leaft  co- 
loured. 

Process  for  low-priced  goods. — Dip  the 
thread  or  cotton  in  N^  i,  as  above;  then  boil  it 
in  N^  a,  with  fome  verdigris ;  dip  it  next  in  N* 
5,  and  laflly  in  N*'  4»  obfcrving  the  direAions  gi-^ 
ven  in  tl»e  aliovc  procefs. 

It  is  often  neceli'ary  to  give  litien  a  print  capable 
of  refifting  the  aftion  of  foap  or  ley,  to  ferve  as  a 
mark.  The  beft  means  of  doing  this  is  the  fol- 
lowing: A  folution'of  filver  is  diluted  with  diftil- 
led  water :  in  this  a  little  gum  \s  diflblved :  the 
end  of  the  cloth  on  which  the  mark  is  to  be  im- 
preflTed,  is  impregnated  with  a  folution  of  ifinglafS| 
and  on  this  the  gummy  folution  of  filver  is  applied. 
This  foon  becomes  a  very  black  purple. 

The  above  procefl'es  ihould  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ftufts  to  be  dyed.  Although 
wool  has  a  greater  attradtion  for  the  black  par- 
ticles than  filk  or  cotton  j  yet  particular  atteiv 
tion  is  neceflary  to  obtain  a  deep  black,  which 
may  be  pennanent,  and  poflTefied  of  the  luftre  by 
which  that  colour  is  peculiarly  diftinguiftied.  The 
different  aflringents  are  all  capable  of  ftriking  a 
black  on  wool:  but  the  black  ftnick  with  oak 
bark  is  not  fo  durable  as  thit  ftruck  with  galls, 
though  it  be  equally  deep,  if  a  fofficiently  large 
quantity  of  the  bark  be  ufed.  Aftringents  differ 
from  one  another  chiefly  by  the  permanency  of 
the  black  they  produce,  and  the  quantity  of  the 
aftringent  principle  they  contain.  To  produce 
an  equal  intenfity  of  colour,  the  quantity  ufed 
ought  to  be  in  propdrtion  to  the  quantity  of  their 
aftringent  principle.  Logwooil  will  not  of  itfelf 
ftrike  a  deep  and  lafting  black,  but  in  conjun^ion 
with  galls,  or  fumach,  it  adds  luftre  to  the  colour. 
Of  all  the  aftringents  known,  fumach  approaches 
neareft  to  galls,  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  thfe 
black  it  gives,  and  it  appears  to  be  even  equal  to 
them  in  that  reipeA ;  but  the  proportion  of  as- 
tringent prirxiple  that  it  contains  is  not  fo  large^ 
'•-•'■  and 
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•  aud  the  proper  quantity  of  vitriol  or  fulphate  of 
iron  feems  to  be  that  which  anl'wers  to  the  quanti- 
fy of  the  aftringent  principie;  lb  that  the  whole  of 
the  iron  be  precipitated  by  the  aftringcnt,  and  tJie 
"whole  of  the  aflringent  taken  up  by  its  combina- 
tion with,  the  iron.  But  as  it  is  impracticable  to  hit 
this  pqjnt  with  precilion,  it  is  better  that  the  ful- 
phate of  iron  Ihould  be  predominant,  becaofe  the 
altringent  principle,  when  it  is  fuperabundant,  op- 
poles  the  precipitation  of  the  black  colouring  par- 
ticles, and  has  even  the  power  of  diliblving  them 
.in  fome  degree.  This  peculiar  property  of  the  al- 
tringent principle  is  fo  adtiye,  that  if  a  piece  of 
black  cloth  be  boiled  with  gaJls,  it  will  be  redu- 
ced to  a  gray.     And  Dr  Lewis  obferves  that  if 

.cloth  be  rt'peatedly  dipped  in  the  colouring  bath 
/after  it  has  taken  a  good  black,  inftead  of  the  co- 
lour being  heightened,  it  .will  be  weakened,  and 
become  brownifh ;  and  that  too  great  a  cjuantity 
of  ingredients  will  produce  the  fame  effecl:  but 
in  this  the  difengaged  fuJphuric  acid  concurs. 

It  "therefore  follows,  tliat  when  fumach  is  ufed 
inftead  of  g«Uls,  the  pi*oportion  muft  be  increafed, 
without  increaCiog  that  of  the  luiphate  of  irpn, 
taking  into  the  Calculation  the  logi^-'t^od  employed 
at  the  fame  time  with  it.  To  obtain  a  fine  black 
it  is  neceflary  to  give  the  cloth  a  blue  ground,  as 
then  a  lefs  quantity  of  the  ingredients  will  be  re- 
quired to  produce  a  deep  tint,  and  confequently 
there  will  be  lefs  vitriol  decompofcd  by  the  aftrin- 
gent  particles.     For  by  this  decompofition   the 

•  iulphuric  acid  is  difengaged ;  and  U  it  be  concen- 
trated to  a  certain  degree,  it  adls  upon  the  ftuff, 
diminifhes  its  foftnefs,  and  weakens  it.  It  may 
even  rediffblve  the  black  paiticles  which  were  fix- 
ed in  it,  or  rather  prevent  them  from  fixing  in 
fufficiently  large  proportion.  A  ground  of  fawn 
colour  or  any  other  dark  colour  may  be  given,  but 
then  the  black  will  not  be  fo  fine.  In  dyeing  black, 
a  little  verdigris  ihould  be  ufed,  the  oxide  of  cop- 

.pcr,  which  it  contains  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity, 
favouring  the  precipitation  of  the  black  particles, 
by  combining  with  the  fulphuric  acid.  Probably 
that  part  of  the  vealigris,  which  is  in  the  ftate  of 
acetite  of  copper;  is  fervieeable  in  the  fame  way ; 
the  oxide  of  copper  combining  with  the  fulphuric 
acid,  while  the  acetous  acid  is  difengaged  and  af- 
fumes  its  place:  but  the  acetous  acid  does  not  aft 
u pon  the  black  partic les.  From  the  experiments  of 
Mr  Clegg,  it  feems  that  verdijeris  may  be  fuppli- 
cd  by  oxide  of  copper  precipitated  from  fulphate 
of  copper.  Dr  Lewis  obferves,  that  the  procef- 
fes  employed  for  dyeing  wool,  would  give  only  a 
rufty  black  to  filk.  This  animal  fubftance  is  much 
lefs  dili>ofed  than  wool  to  combine  with  the  black 
colouring  particles ;  and  its  union  with  them  is 
much  weaker,  for  the  mineral  acids,  tartar,  and 
alum,  feparate  them  much  more  eafily  from  filk 
than  from  wool.  But  filk  is  much  more  difpofed 
to  combine  ^vith  the  aftringent  principle  than  wool. 
M.  Berthollet  has  found,  that  filk  gains  double  the 
weight  acquired  by  wool  in  the  fame  galling;  he 
.alfo  found  that  filk  galled  with  white  galls  acoui- 
•red  more  weight  than  filk  galled  with  black ;  that 
an  equal  weight  of  the  latter  produced  with  ful- 
phate of  iron  one  fifth  more  of  black  precipitate : 
and  that  filk  treated  with  thefe  g^^ls  gained  in  the 
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dye-bath,  or  JlaU  an  increafe  of  wdgbt  that  cqbw 
penfated  the  deficiency  of  weight  in  tlie  ^^^ 
Silk  treated  uith  a  quantity  of  fumach  doub>thti 
of  the  galls  was  not  fo  much,  increaied  in  vtiglit; 
but  it  acquired  a  little  more  in  the  bath,  fo  tks 
the  ultimate  difference  of  weight  was  buttxiSif. 
The  aftringent  has  fuch  an  attraifbon  for  the  bhd 
particles,  aa  in  a  certain  degree  to  take  them  ma 
the  wool  with  which  they  were  combined.  Itnv 
therefore  be  eafily  conceived  how  the  aftriBg^ 
combined  with  a  ftuflT,  communicates  to  k  Ht 
only  the  property  of  decompofing  falts  of  in^i 
feize  on  their  oxide>  but  ^o  of  combining  ii| 
the  black  particles  already  formed,  Tbodii 
filk,  which  has  little  attraction  for  the  bU^d 
tides,  and  much  for  the  aftringent,  oughtM 
firlt  galled,  which  imports  to  it  the  propotra 
combining  with  the  black  particles.  Bat  to  ^ 
gin  tile  dyeing  of  wool  by  galling,  is  ufdefcl 
the  mixture  of  the  aftringent  vrith  the  fuIphAI 
iron  will  give  it  a  fine  black  all  at  oncew 

The  little  difpofition  of  the  black  particiaH 
fix  on  filk  explains  the  competition  of  tbe  M 
made  ufe  of.  This  conijiofition  is  by  no  «* 
uniform.  M.  Berthollet  has  compared  {^kxM 
ceipts,  and'  has  found  them  fo  different,  vAi 
pi  them  fo  .complex,  that  he  could  not  make  dbil 
pi  any  of  them :  but  it  appeared  to  him,  thtlf 
j?nd  attained  by  them  in  different  ways,  xwl 
make  a  bath  in  which  the  black  particles,  y 
bundant  and  near  together,  fhould  not  be  R 
by  an  acid,  and  (hould  be  held  but  veakljbffl 
liquor.  Hence,  ift,  the  ufe  of  litharge, 
and  iron  filings  put  into  the  bath :  idly,  tbe  fl 
lity  of  gununy  and  mucilaginous  fubftanc«,«iL 
ferve  to  prevent  the  black  colouring  particle^  Jj 
ought  to  remain  fufpended  in  the  bath,  froisii 
fiding ;  3dly,  the  advantage^  of  an  old  bAl 
which  the  colouring  particles  are  accumulartrfi 
large  quantity,  and  feebly  retained ;  for  k  Jj 
been  feen,  that  the  black  particles,  fonwdlifj 
mixture  of  fulphate  of  iron  with  an  aftritigea^W 
not  precipitated  without  difficulty,  whea  *tl 
quor  is  not  diluted  with  much  water. 

M.  Berthollet  has  not  only  confinnd| 
theory,  but  by  the  following  expcrimoft  i 
been  lt?d  to  a  very  fimple  procefs.  He  g**JJ 
ounce  of  filk  with  an  ounce  of  mit-gallit  *2 
bath  was  made  with  it. — Of  nut-gaUs  an*  W 
wood,  each  one  ouilce ;  gum,  two  ounc»^  •j 
triol,  half  an  ounce;  and  verdigris,  one  dia»* 
gr.  After  the  filk  was  taken  out  and  aind,iWj 
put  again  into  the  bath  twice,  adding  eachtflKjJ 
dram  14  gr.  of  fulphate  of  iron  and  a  of  '••^Pj 
after  this  it  was  dipped  in  ^eak  fbap  ^^^3 
black  obtained  by  this  proce£s  was  impqfe^jg 
inclined  to  violet  colour.  He  repeated  thtj""^ 
tion  with  a  bath  compofed  of  the  fameiflf 
but  it  was  expofed  to  the  air  for  so  days  I 
was  ufed,  and  the  verdigris  was  not  put  Jgtf^ 
inftant  of  beginning  to  dye :  Thus  he  obttfwg 
deep  and  fine  black.  He  repeated  tbefc  "ij 
ments,  fubftituting  fumach  inftead  of  8**^1 
ufed  double  the  quantity  of  fumach,  both  »■  ^ 
galling  and  for  the  bath,  without  altaing  *^JJm  I 
titles  of  the  other  ingredients;  and  obteW'i 
imperfedt  black  in  the  firp  method,  batiP*^J| 
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ine  a  biack  as  thH  produced  when  tiie  gaits 
"t  employed. 

Phis  bath  differs  from  that  commonly  nfed  for 
I,  only  in  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  ; 
;  indeed,  the  tefiduuxn  of  the  hatters  bath  has 
n  employed  for  dyeing  filk  (lockings  with  con- 
table  fuccefs.  In  ftort,  it  evidently  appears 
rim,  that  fumaeh  may  be  u fed  inftead  of  galls 
dfeing  6ik  and  hats»  with  the  fnitpie  precau- 
of  taking  double  the  quantity  of  fumaeh. 
:  is  difficult  to  explain  fatisfadtorily,  the  dif- 
Bce  of  the  procefl'es  employed  for  linen  and 
ioni  to  which*  like  filk,  the  black  particles  ad- 
t  but  weakly.  The  folution  of  fuiphate  of 
I  forms  a  precipitate  when  left  expofed  to  the 
jbld  the  iron  acquires  a  greater  proportion  of 
gen;  but  the  folution  in  acetous  acid,  or  other 
sable  Acids  analogous  to  it,  does  not  in  (imi- 
dfcumflances  form  a  precipitate,  but  only  af" 
es  a  deeper  hue.  Betides,  thefe  acids  take  up 
Sner  portion  of  iron  than  the  fulphuric  doe&r 
I  on  the  contrary,  iron  highly  oxidated  has  a 
tattradion  for  linen  and  cotton,  producing 
lem  fpots  not  eafily  difcharged  ;  and  in  all  the 
%Oes,  the  folution  is  dire^ed  to  be  left  a  long 
r  eipofed  to  the  air  and  even  nifty  old  iron 
e  made  ufe  of  and  preferred. 
U  Berthollbt  concludes  from  thefe  circum- 
;es,  that  the  iron  which  is  to  enter  into  the 
poittion  of  the  black  particles,  ought  to  re« 
more  oxygen  to  unite  with  linen  and  cotton, 
.to  unite  with  wool  or  filk:  that  a*  folution 
egetable  acid,  expofed  a  long  time  to  the  air, 
rfies  this  advantage:  and  that,  betides,  it 
is  in  the  liquor  that  remains  on  dyeing  a 
i  acid,  which  has  no  adtioa  on  the  black  par- 
!•  He  attempted  a  confirmation  of  this  theory 
lie  following  experiment:  He  diflblved  iron 
trie  aciti,  precipitated  it  by  fixed  alkali,  and 
ned  it  in  a  crucible.  In  this  ftate  it  is  fcarcely 
lie  in  the  fulphuric  acid.  With  this  calx  he 
ited  vinegar  as  completely  as  polTible,  and 
1  eotton,  firlt  alumed  and  afterwards  galled, 
the  folution  frefh  made.  He  then  galled  and 
i  the  cotton  a  fecond  time  j  when  it  had  ac- 
xl  as  deep  a  black  as  the  cotton  to  be  met 
in  commerce,  only  it  was  a  little  harfb.  A 
fr  experiment  made  with  fumaeh  inftead  of 
I  ufing  double  the  quantity,  proved  equally 
rfsful. 

is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  fine  black  on 
,  or  cotton ;  but  to  come  as  near  to  it  as 
be,  it  is  proper  to  give  a  blue  ground  as  deep 
tfEthle,  as  then  a  fmall  quantity  of  colouring 
n*  is  fufficient  to  produce  a  black,  and  per- 
tbe  indigo  itfelf  contributes  to  fix  the  black 
cles.  For  common  blacks,  however,  this 
d  be  too  expenfive.  The  gaihng  is  preceded 
uming,  becaufe  the  ahimine,  which  is  there* 
(cd,  renders  the  galling  more  effectual.  In- 
of  galls,  oak  bark,  oak  faw-duft,  fumaeh, 
ups  and  buiks  of  acorns,  or  other  common 
gents,  which  arc  contiderably  cheaper^  may 
ed. 

Sect.  II    O/DYEina  Gray. 

lAY  colours  are  merely  the  flia«.1es  of  black, 
the  deepeft  to  the  li^Ut- ft.    They  may  be 
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produced  in  two  dSfferent  wayrf.    In  the  one  a  de- 
codtion  is  prepared  from  bruifed  galls,  and  the  vitri-  • 
ol  is  diifolved  feparately.  A  bath  is  made  propor-  * 
tionate  to  the  quantity  of  ftuff  to  be  dyed  of  the  • 
lighteft  ftiade  ;  and  when  it  is  fo  hot  that  the  hand 
will  juft  bear  it,  fome  of  the  decodion  of  galls, 
and  fome  of  the  folution  of  vitriol,  are  poured  ro^ 
Into  this  the  wool  or  cloth  is  dipped.     When,  it  ' 
has  attained  the  (hade  defired,  it  is  taken  out,  and 
more  of  the  decodion,  with  more  of  the  folution, 
is  added  to  the  fame  bath.    Into  this  the  cloth  is 
dipped,  to  give  it  a  deeper  ihade.    In.  the  fame 
manner  the  operator  proceeds  to  the  deepeft 
ihades  always  adding  fome  of  each  of  the  liquors: 
thou^  for  black  gray,  and  other  deep  iliades,  it 
is  beft  to  give  the  cloth  previouily  a  blua  ground, 
more  or  lefs  deep  according  to  circumftances. 

The  other  way  of  produciug  gray,  which  Hellot 
prefers,  becaufe  in- it  the  ftuft' takes  the  decoaion 
of  galls  more  firmly,  and  there  is  a  greater  certain.  • 
ty  of  putting  no  more  fuiphate  of  iron  than  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  fhade  required,  confifts  in  boiling 
for  two  hours  the  proper  (quantity  of  galls,  brui- 
fed  and  tnclofed  in  a  thm  linen  bag.  In  this 
bath  the  cloth  is  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour,  being 
kept  ftirring,  after  which  it  is  taken  out :  a  little 
folution  of  vitriol  is  then  added  to  the  lame  bath, 
and  the  cloth  that  is  to  have  the  lighteft  ihade  is 
dipped  in  it.  For  the  deeper  ihades  more  folu- 
tion of  iron  is  to  be  introduced.  But  in  either  of 
thefe  methods  we  may  begin  with  the  deepeft 
ihades,  if  not  confined  to  patterns  which  muft  be 
fuited  exaaiy.  In  the  latter  cafe,  each  piece  of 
1  ftuff"  ihould  be  left  a  longer  or  ftortcr  time  till  it 
has  exaaiy  acquired  the  intended  iliade. 

The  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  the  quan-  ^ 
tity  of  water,  and  the  time  neceflary  for  all  thefe 
operations,  muft  bejudged  of  by  the  eye.  If  the 
bath  be  greatly  loaded  with  colour,  the  wool  muft 
remain  in  it  a  iliorter  time :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  bath  begins  to  be  exhanfted,  a  longer  time  is 
required.  If  the  ftuff  be  not  dark  enough,  it  muft 
be  re-dipped  a  ad  or  3d  time,  or  even  more :  if 
too  dark,  it  muft  be  dipped  into  another  hot  bath, 
into  which  has  been  put  a  fmall  portion  of  decoc- 
tion of  galls,  or  into  a  bath  of  foap  fuds,  or  of  a- 
lum.  If  in  this  operation^We  go  beyond  the  mark, 
the  colour  muft  be  darkened  as  before ;  but  re- 
peating thefe  operations  is  prejudicial  to  the  ftuff^ 
fo  that  we  Ihould  endeavour  to  catch  the  proper 
(hade  at  once,  by  taking  it  out^  I  the  bath  diffe* 
rent  times.  Care  muft  be  takeh  that  the  bath  do 
not  boil,  and  that  it  be  rather  warm  than  too  hot. 

In  whatever  manner  grays  are  dyed,  they  (hould 
be  immediately  walhed  in  a  large  body  of  water, 
and  the  daikeft  may  even  require  ibap  to  cleanfe 
them.  It  is  often  required  to  i(ive  grays  a  tint  of 
another  colour,  as  a  nut,  agate,  or  reddiih  caft. 
In  this  cafe,  having  given  a  tint  more  or  lefs  blue 
according  to  the  objea  intended,  the  ftuff  is  dip- 
ped in  the  remains  of  fome  cochmeal  liquor,  that 
has  ferved  for  dytiny  either  fcariet  or  violet,  add- 
ing to  it  galls,  logwood,  madder,  Sec, ;  they  are 
then  browned  more  or  lefs  diicp  with  folution  of 
iron.  For  the  nut-gray,  yellow  wood  and  log- 
wood are  added  to  the  g.Tlla,  and  the  ftufl'  is  io 
be  dyed  from  white. 

SiLK  t.ikes  all  grays,  except  black  gray,  witlu 

out 
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out  previous  aluming.  The  bath  is  compofed 
of  fultic,  logwood,  archil,  and  fulphate  of  iron, 
Thefe  ingredients  are  varied  according  to  the  tint 
to  be  given.  Thus  more  archil  is  em()loyed  for 
rrays  that  are  to  have  a  reddtfli  caft.  more  fufiic 
for  thOfe  that  ihould  incline  to  a  ruliet  or  green, 
and  more  logwood  for  thofe  that  are  to  be  of  a 
darker  Kray.  For  iron  gray,  logwood  and  folu- 
tion  oi  iron  are  only  employed.  But  black  gray 
Requires  aluming ;  after  which  the  (ttk*is  taken  to 
the  river,  and  then  dipped  in  the  well  bath.  A  part 
of  this  bath  is  thrown  away,  and  its  place  fuppUed 
with  logwood  liquor.  Wheii  the  ftlk  is  impregnat- 
ed with  this,  a  fufficient  quantity  of  folution  of  iron 
IS  added,  and  as  foon  as  it  has  acquired  the  proper 
Ihade,  it  is  to  be  waihed  and  wrung  carefully.  If 
the  gray  flibuld  happen  to  be  darker  than  it  ought, 
the  filk  is  dipped  in  a  folution  of  tartar,  and  after- 
"wards  in  warm  water :  and  if  by  thefe  means  the 
eolour  be  weakened  too  much,  the  (ilk  is  again 
dipped  in  a  bath  of  dye  that  is  quite  frefli. 

LiN£N  and  cotton  ihould  have  a  bluegroimd 
given  them  for  black  gray,  iron  gray,  and  (late 
gray,  but  for  no  other.  All  the  ihades  require  a 
galling  proportionate  to  the  gray  to  be  produced. 
Gall  baths  that  hate  before  ferved  for  other  purpo- 
fes  are  often  employed.  When  the  thread  has  been 
galled,  wrung,  and  dried,  it  is  dipped  on  the 
fticks  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  to  which  is  added  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  bath  from  the  black  calk, 
and  of  a  decodlion  of  logwood.  The  thread  is 
worked  in  this  pound  by  pounds  and  afterwards 
wafhed  and  dried  properly.  Two  other  proceiTes 
for  dyeing,  gray  are  given  by  M.  Pileur  d'Apligny, 
which  according  to  him,  produce  a  more  perma- 
rent  colour.  They  are  thefe,  i.  The  thread  is 
galled,  dipped  in  a  very  weak  bath  of  the  black 
caik,  and  tlien  maddered.— a.  The  thread  is  dipped 
in  a  very  hot  folution  of  tartar,  wrung  gently,  and^ 
dried.  It  is  then  dyed  in  a  decodion  of  logwood. 
After  this  operation  the  thread  appears  black ;. but, 
on  working  it  attentively  in  warm  foap  fuds,  the 
furplus  of  the  dye  is  diichargcd  and  it  remains  of 
a  durable  flate  gray. 

Sect.  III.    Q/^Dyeing  Blu£'. 

There  are  many  difF«fent  proceflcs  employed 
for  dyeing  blue  by  indigo.  The  preparation  for 
dyeing  this  colour  is  not  made  in  a  copper,  like 
thofe  for  other  colours,  but  in  a  large  wooden  vef- 
fel  called  a  vat.  This  is  funk  in  the  ground  fo 
afi  to  be  only  breaft  high  above  it.  As  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  preferve  the  heat  of  the  vat,  it  is  not 
fixed  in  the  fame  place  as  the  coppers,  which  re- 
quire a  free  circulation  of  air,  but  in  a  place  ad- 
joining fo  condoidtcd  as  to  retain  the  heat.  This 
place  is  called  ouksdre  by  the  French  dyers; 
and  the  men  who  work  the  vat,  guesdrons; 
who  ought  to  be  inftrudled  bv  long  experience  to 
prevent  the  accidents  to  which  it  is  liable. 

Blue  way  be  dyed  with  paftcl  or  wood ;  which 
give  a  permanent,  though  not  deep  blue ;  as  they 
afford  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  colouring  matter. 
But  if  indigo  be  mixed  with  them,  vats  will  be 
obuined  very  rich  in  colour ;  and  thefe  are  almoft 
the  only  ones  ufed  for  wool  or  woollens.  They 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  prifle/  vats,  M. 
Quatrcmerc  has  given  a  good  dcfcription  of  a  vat 
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of  this  kind.    But  the  propoitions  vary  accoit% 
to  the  (hades  that  are  to  be  produced.  Into  a  | 
vat  of  7  French  feet  deep,  and  5  id  diaioetcr,  an 
thrown  after  breaking  them,  two  balls  of  pafte^  1 
weighing  together  400  lb.  30 IK  of  vreldmuftbe  \ 
boiled  in  a  copper  for  three  hours,  in  a  fuf&ciot  ! 
quantity  of  water  to  fill  the  vat.    When  tlus  d^ 
coition  is  made,  «olb.  of  madder  and  abaiketfii 
of  bran  are  added,  and  boiled  half  an  hour  kmger.  ; 
This  bath  is  cooled  with  a6  buckets  of  water,  ad  | 
after  it  is  fettled,  the  weld  is  taken  out,  auodl  I 
is  poured  into  the  vat.    All  the  time  it  is  roni^  j 
iiH  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alter,  it  muftli|*j 
iltrred  with  the  rake.    This  being  done,  the  #| 
is  covered  up  very  hot,  and  let  ftand  fis  boafl 
when  it  is  uncovered  and  raked  again  for  half  M 
hour.     Tbh9  operation  is  repeated  every  tlif^ 
hours.     When  blue  veins  are  perceived  on  tli^ 
furface  of  the  vat,  what  is  called  Us  gnmi'i^ 
given  it,   that  is,  g  or  9  lb.  of  cpurck-linK.  il 
foon  as  this  fubitance  is  put  in,  new  appearaol^ 
are  perceived ;  the  colour  of  the  vat  becoos^ 
blacker  and  deeper  blue,  and  the  exhalatiooi  witf' 
arife  are  more  acrid.    Soon  after  ufmg  the  te/ 
or  at  the  fame  time  with  it,  the  indigo  is  pot  a^; 
to  the  vat,  being  firft  ground  in  a  mill  wish  W\ 
lea(t  poffible  quantity  of  water.    When  it  irf^' 
luted  to  the  confiilcnte  oF  thick  pap,  it  is  dam 
off  through  a  cock  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fli^ 
and  thrown  into  the  vat  without  further  puf**^ 
tioti.    The  quantity  of  indigo  to  be  ufed, 
pends  on  the  (hade  t6  which  th^  wool  or  ckxb 
to  be  brought :  from  10  to  30 lb.  may  be  pot ' 
to  a  vat  Gompofed  in  the  proportions  above 
tinned,  without  any  inconvenience. 

When  a  fine  blu^  fcum  called /^ob^r  is  0 
ed,  on  (tirring  the  vat  with  the  rake  nothing 
is  requifite  previous  to  dyeing,  than  fo  ftir  it«ll| 
the  rake  twice  in  fix  hours^  that  the  iD|redMl| 
may  be  thoroughly  miied.  It  is  fometimef  «^j 
celfary  to  add  a  fmall  portion  of  lime.  The  Mil 
when  firft  poured  oh  the  paftel,  isbotliof^ 
and  the  vat:muft  not  be  left  expofed  to  Che  W 
except  the  time  neceffary  for  ftirring  it.  AlW| 
as  that  operation  is  overj  the  vat  is  covered  <i^ 
a  large  wooden  lid,  on  Vt'hich  thick  clothi4 
fpread,  and  every  method  of  preferving  iuWf 
without  the  aiBftance  of  fire  i^  employed.  W 
withftanding  thefe  precautions,  and  the  beii^^'i 
voured  by  the  conftrudion  of  the  gu(filf*ft  ■J| 
heat  can  only  be  kept  up  for  a  certain  lime.  A 
the  end  of  8*  or  10  days  it  is  greatly  leflTenedj  V\ 
will  at  length  be  entirely  diflipned,  if  the  1^ 
be  not  heated  a^ain,  by  pouring  the  greater  yl^ 
of  tlie  Htjuor  of  the  vat  into  a  copper,  mm 
which  a  large  fire  is  made.  When  this  b*hj»  I 
fuificiently  hot  it  is  returned  into  the  vat  i*** 
fore,  and  covered  carefully. 

The  PASTEL  VAT  18  liable  totwoparticiibr* 
cidents.  In  the  one^it  beco^nes  rr;^/H  »*J 
language  of  \he  guej/rons,  wlt*»ft  on  uncoveriflff 
vat  that  has  already  afforded  fine  ihadesof  IM» 
appears  black,  without  any  blue  veins,  and  wilN* 
flower:  if  it  Le  ftirrcd,  the  black  colour  B«^ 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  fmcli,  inftead  of  if 
ing  fomewhat  fwetf  i(h,  as  it  in  when  the  vat  »* 
a  oropcr  flalc,  affedts  the  nofe  with  a  very  p«^ 
odojr.     If  an  attempt  be  raide  to  dye  w'itb  a «» 
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tRxtingthefe  ntaAi,  the  ftulF  taVes  no  colour, 
comes  out  of  a  dirty  gray.  Thefe  bad  quail- 
are  owing  to  an  excefs  of  limce.  Difierent 
mt  are  emj^loyed  to  recover  a  repelled  vat. 
nepiit  into  it  tartar,  bran,  urine,  or  madder; 
en  content  theinfelves  with  reheating  it..  Ao- 
disg  to  Helloty  th^  beft  remedy  is  to  put  in 
B  and  madder  at  dilbretion.  If  it  have  Dut  a 
e  ,too  much  limey  it  ia  fufiicient  to  leave  it 
eft  j  or  6  hours  or  more,  putting  in  only*  a 
ain  quantity  of  bran»  .and  3  or  4  lb.  of  madder, 
ch  are  to  be  &rinUc^  on  the  fiirface,'  when  it 

0  be  covered,  and  tried  after  a  due  interval. 

1  be  repelled  to  fuch  a  degree  ^  not  to  give  a 
»but  when  It  is  cold,  it  muft  be  left  to  reco- 
without  diltuibanice  \  and  fometimes  it  muft 
|nn  whole  days  without  being  ftirred  with  the 
fti  When  it  begins  to  afford  a  tolerable  pat- 
1^  tiie  bath  muif  T>e  reheated.  In  general  this 
ves'the  fermentation;  or  it  may  be  excited 
i  bran  arid  madder,  or  even  by  adding  iirefli 
el  in  the  quantity  of  a  baiket  or  two.  But 
»rval  and  Ribeaucottrt  advife,  merely  to  let  the 
reft  without  raking,  if  it  be  but  (lightly  repell* 

but  if  it  be  fo  m  a  confiderable  degree,  to 
in  a  fe^  pounds  of  Inran  enclofed  in  a  bag,  at 
fime  time  fprinkling  in  3  of  41b.  of  powdered 
aft*.  In  5  or  6  hours,  the  bag,  which  rifes  to 
top,  18  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  vat  raked.  H 
e  not  yet  recoiVered,  the  procefs  is  again  to  be 

recourfe  to.  M.  Q^atremere,,  obferves, 
t  in  order  to  recover  a  vat,  whidh  he  had  r^ 
ed  by  overlo:(dii)g  it  with  Ifme,  he  Contented, 
ifdf  with  reheating  it  twice,  leaving  it  at  reft 
iwards  two  days,  when  it  gave  a  well-marked 
rer.  After  this  he  let  it  Hand  three  days,  te- 
ted  it  a  3d  time,  and  found  it  to  be  recovered 


ie  fecond  kind  of  accident  to  which  the  veftal 
is  liable  isMre/a&ion.  When  this  happens, 
veins  and  flower  difappear^  the  colour  of  the 
becomes  ruddy,  the  pafte  rifes  from  the  bot- 
I,  and  a  fetid  unell  is  perceived.  M.  Quatre^ 
re  lays,  that  a  pattern  of  a  deep  blue,  plunged 
>  a  vat  in  this  ftate,  ^omes  fcveral  (hades 
rter.  PutrefeAion  takes  place  in  the  vat,  be^ 
fe  it  has  not  been  fuflRciently  fupplied  with 
e.  As  (pen  as  figns  of  putrefaction  appear, 
^ihould  haften  to  correA  it,  by  adding  lime  and 
mg  it.  In  two  hours  more  lime  Ihould  be  put 
and  the  vat  raked  again :  and  thefe  operations 
uld  be  repeated  till  it  is  recovered ;  but  care 
ft  be  taken  not  to  run  into  the  oppofite  extreme, 
thing  requires  fo  much  attention  in  the  manage* 
Dt  of  a  pailel  vat,  as  the  diftribution  of  the 
e. 

The  experiments  related  in  treating  of  indigo, 
w,  that  to  render  that  ftfbftance  foluble  by 
e  or  alkalis,  it  muft  be  deprived  of  the  oxygen 
:ontains.  The  paftel  in  which  putrefadion  has 
Amenced,  and  which  is  much  difpofed  to  run 
a  the  true  putrid  (late,  adts.in  two  ways:  it 
tea  the  oxygen  of  which  the  indigo  is  deprived, 
i  at  the  fame  time  affords  a  blue  colouring  mat- 
analogous  to  indigo.  But  the  putrefaction  of 
«  drug  would  take  place-with  too  much  rapidi- 
if  it  were  not  reftrained  by  the  lime,  which,  as 
Vol.  VII.  Part  H. 
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Sir  J.  Pringle*8  eicperiments  (fce^,  ias  tf^e  property 
of  refifting  putre£iCtion.  A  principal  ufe  of  the  limt? 
then  is,  to  moderate  the  difpofition  of  the  paftel 
to  putrefy,  and  to  confine  it  to  a  ftate  of  gentle 
fermentation,  fuf&cient  to  deprive  the  indigo  of 
its  oxygen,  and  to  produce  in  the  colouring  mat<* 
ter  of  the  paftel,  that  (light  combuftion  which  it 
muft  undergo,  to  acquh'e  prdpertkd  a]ialo|;ous  to! 
thofe  of  indigo.  Another  ufe  of  the  lime,  or  of  onc^ 
part  of  it,  is  to  diflblve  the  blue  particles  which 
are  rendered  foluble.  If  too  much  lime  be  put  tnw 
to  the  vat,  the  neceflary  fermentation  is  ftopped« 
>nd  it  muft  be  reAewedf  either  by  heat^  or  by  fer- 
mentable fubftances,  or  by  abforbing.the  exceffi 
of  lime  by  vegetable  acids  If,  on  the  other  hand^ 
too  little  lime  be  put  in,,  the  paftel  runs  into  a  true 
ptrtrefadtion,  which  would  d^ftroy  the  indigOf  • 
and  which  muft  be  brought  back  to  a  due  degree 
of  fermentation,  by  repeatedly  adding  lime  till  it 
is  deduced  exactly  to  the  proper  ftate.  The  vat 
muft  be  raked  at>out  two  hours  before  dyeings 
and  to  prevent  the  fediment,  called  pafte,  froni 
occafioning  inequalities  in  the  Colout,  a  kind  or 
lattice  formed  of  large  cords,  termed  acr^Jt  is  in- 
troduced;  and  when  wool  is  to  jl>edyed  ia.the 
fleece,  a  net  with  (mail  mefhes  is  placed^  ovef 
this. 

The  wool  or  cloth  being  thoroughly  wetted 
with  clear  water^  a  little  warm,  is  prelTed  out^ 
and  dipped  into  the^a.U  where  it  is  moved  about 
a  longer  or  fiiorter  time,  according  as  the  colouif' 
is  required  to  l>e.more  or  lefs  deep,  taking  it  out 
occanonally  to  air.  The  adtion  of  the  air  is  necef* 
fary  to  change  the  green  colour  given  by  the  bath 
to  a  blue.  In  a  rich  bath>  it  is  difl>eult  to  give  an 
uniform  colour  to  light  blues :  the  beft  method  of 
obtaining  fuch  (hades,  therefore,  is  to  ufe  vats 
already  exhaufied,  and  Which  are  growing  coldi^ 
Wool  and  cloth  dyed  blue,  (hould  be  wafted  with 
great  Care,  to  carry  off  the  parti^^es  not  fixed  in 
the  wool,  and  thofe  which  are  of  a  fomewhat  deep 
blue,  ought  eveii  to  be  carefally  eleanfed,  by  full^ 
ing  wkh  foap,  which  does  not  alter  the  colour. 
Thofe  deflgned  to  be  dyed  black,  ought  to  bft  . 
treated  in  the  fame  manner ;  but  it  is  not  fo  necef-r 
fary  for  thofe  which  are  to  be  green,  to  be  thus 
prepared. 

ThelifDiGO  VAT  Is  that  Which  contains  neither 
paftel  nOr  woad.  The  vefTel  ufed  for  this  prepa- 
ration  is  a  copper,  which  bein^  of  a  conical  figure, 
leaves  between  it  and  the  bnck-work  that  futv 
rounds  it,  and  on  which  its  brim  refts,  an  empty 
Ipa^e  fu^cient  for  containing  the  fire.  Into  tll§ 
copper  are  poured  40  buckets  of  water,  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  its  capacity,  in  which  have  been 
boiled  61b.  of  cendnes  graiffleeSf  xaoB.  of  madder, 
and  6  lb.  of  bran.  This  liciuor  is*to  be  put  intty 
the  vat,  grounds  and  all  t  6I0.  of  indigo  ground  in 
water  ire  then  to  be  put  in,  and  after  raking  it 
carcftiUy,  the  vat  Is  to  be  covered.  A  flow  fire  is 
to  be  kept  up  round  it.  Twelve  hours  after  it  i* 
filled,  it  is  to  be  raked  a  ad  time ;  and  fo  on  evety 
Is  hours^  till  it  is  come  to,  or  become  blue,  which 
it  will  be  in  48  hours.  If  the  bath  be  well  ma* 
naged,  it  will  be  of  a  fine  green,  covered  with 
coppery  fcales,  and  have  a  blue*  (cum  or  flower  at 
the  top.  It  may  be  noticed,  that  the  theory  of 
Kkkk  .  \ii> 
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this  vat  is  the  fame  s^  that  of  tbe  foregoing,  ex- 
cept that  the  indigo  is  here  diffolved  by  alkali  in- 
ftead  of  lime.  When  thifr  vat^  which  is  much 
more  ealily  managed  than  that  of  pafteU  is  in  a 
proper  ftate^  it  may  be  ufed  for  dyeing  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  defcribed  above. 

M.  Hellot  defcribes  two  vats  in  which  the 
indigo  is  diflbived  by  urine.  Madder  is  added  to 
Hy  and  in  the  one  vinegar,  in  the  other  alum  and 
tartar,  of  each  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  indi* 
gow  The  quantity  of  urine  ought  to  be  very  con* 
fiderable.  The  indigo  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by 
the  urine  and  madder  in  fermijntation,  is  proba* 
bly  diflbived  by  the  ammoniac,  formed  by  the 
unne,  either  by  the  aiflion  of  heat,  or  by  putre- 
faction. Hellot  remarks,  that  an  effervefcence 
takes  place  on  pourinlg  in  the  folution  of  alum  and 
tartar,  which  probably  tends  to  ftop  the  putre- 
fidtion.  Thefe  vats  are  by  no  means  compara- 
ble with  thofc  of  paftel,  or  indigo;  much  lefs 
work  being  expedited  by  them ;  fo  that  they  are 
adapted  only  for  the  dye^houfes  upon  a  unall 
fcale. 

To  dye  silk  blue,  the  indigo  vat  is  ufed.  In 
general  a  larger  proportion  .of  indigo  is  put  in  than 
is  above  direded,  but  neariy  the  fame  quantities 
of  bran  and  madder.  Macquer  obferves,  that  if 
half  a  pound  of  madder  be  emplo^d  for  every 
pound  of  cendres  gra'Vsleeh  the  vat  becomes  green- 
clr,  and  its  colour  is  more  fixed  in  the  filk,  without 
■Jbeing  of  a  lefs  plcafing  caft.  The  paftel  vat,  and 
the  others  above  defcribed,  are  not  proper  for 
dyeing  filk,  becaufe  they  do  not  colour  it  quick- 
ly. When  the  vat  is  come  to,  a  brevet  is  given 
it,  with  about  ilb.  of  cen4res  graveltes^  and  3  or 
4  oz.  of  madder  x  it  is  then  raked,  and  in  4  hours 
is  ready  for  dyeing.  The  heat  ought  to  be  at  that 
time  moderated,  fo  that  the  hand,  may  be  held  in 
it  without  pain.  Before  it  is  dipped  in  this  vat, 
the  filk  muft  be  boiled  with  foap,  in  the  propor- 
tioh  of  30  lb.  of  foap  to  ipolb.  of  filk,  and  well 
cleanfed  from  it  by  two  or  more  beetlings  in  a 
ftream  of  water.  As  the  filk  is  very  liable  to  take 
an  uneven  colour,  it  is  neceflary  to  dye  it  in  fmall 
portions.  Thus  the  workman  dips  each  hank  one 
after  another,  having  firft  put  it  on  a  wooden 
Cylinder ;  and  when  he  has  turned  it  once  or  often- 
er  in  the  bath,  he  wrings  it  ftrongly  over  it,  and 
airs  it,  to  turn  the  green  colour  to  a  blue.  When 
the  green  appears  thoroughly  changed,  he  throws 
it  into  fome  clear  water,  after  which,  he  ringes  it 
with  the  pin  repeatedly ;  and  care  muft  be  takep 
that  the  filk  dyed  blue  dry  fpeedily.  In  the  win- 
ter, and  in  damp  weather  it  (hould  be  flried  in  a 
chamber  heated  by  a  ftove,  being  hung  on  a  kind 
of  frame  which  is  conftantly  in  motion.  When  the 
bath  grows  weak,  and  the  green  colour  diminifhes, 
a  brevet  is  given  it,  into  which  put  a  pound  of 
cendres  gftrveUesy  an  ounce  of  madder  and\a  hand- 
ful of  bran  well  waftied.  AVhen  the  indigo  is  ex- 
haulled,  more  of  that  muft  alfo^be  added,  with 
tlie  due  proportion  of  cendres  gravekeSf  madder 
and  bran.  Some  dyers  ufe  vats  that  are  grpwn  weak 
vto  dye  light  fhades:  however  the  blue  obtained 
in  that  cafe  is  lefs  beautiful,  and  lefs.  permanent, 
thaa  when  frelh  vat«  contiining  a  fmaller  quanti- 
ty of  indigo  are  made  ufe  of :  but  indigo  alone  is 
incapable  of  giving  filk  a  deep  blue;  therefore, 
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when  this  is  required^  it  m  neceifary  toprepaRk 
by  giving  it  another  colour  or  ground. 

For  the  Turkey  bluej  which  is  thedeepc6| 
'a  very  ftrong  archil  bath  is  firit  given.;  and  for  tic 
ROYAL  BLUE,  one  of  the  fame  kind,  but  vokffi 
Other  blues  are  dyed  without  any  gronnd  ba| 
previoufly  given.  There  is  however  a  blue  nade 
as  deep  as  the  royal  blue,  for  the  ground  of  vbik 

•  cochineal  is  ufed  inftead  of  archil,  in  order  toi» 
der  it  more  permanent,  whence  the  title  to/i 
has  been  given  it.    A  blue  of  little  durability  of 

'  be  given  tq  filk  by  means  of  verdgiris  and  logwooi 
but  it  might  be  made  more  lafting,  by  firfi  gii' ' 

•  it  a /lighter  ihadethan  is  intended  in  abathoifi 
kind,  afterwards  dipping  it  In  an  archil  both, 
in  the  vat  after  that. 

When  RAW  silk  is  to  be  dyed  blue,  U91I 
be  chofen  which  is  naturally  white.    It  flu 
thoroughly  foaked  in  water,  and  afterwards 
into  the  vat  in  feparate  hanks,  in  the  fame 
ner  as  the  ftoured  filk.    In  general,  raw  filk 
the  dye  tnore  readily,  and,  ^  pofIible,thc ' 
filk  is  put  into  the  vat  before  it.    If  raw  filk 
c^uire  archil,  or  the  other  ingredients 
tioned,  it  is  to  be  treated  in  the  lame 
ready  mentioned.    According  to  the  metboii 
}A.  Pileur  d'Apligny,  the  vat  for  dyeii^  " 
and  botton,  is  a  caik  of  about  iftocafloos. 
quantity  of  indigo  ufed  b  generally  from  6  to 
which,  after  being  pounded,  is  boiled  ioil 
drawn  off  clear  from  a  quantity  of  lime  eqd 
the  indigo,  and  double  its  weight  of  pot*afli. ' 
boiling  is  continiied  till  the  indig6  is  thofoq 
penetrated  by  the  ley,  carefully  ftimog  it  al 
while,  that  *the  indigo  may  not  fticktotbrl 
torn  of  the  veflel  aiad  be  burned.   While  theil 
go  is  boiling,  an  eaual  weight  of  quick  limeft 
be  flacked.    About  twenty  quarts  of  wan^ 
are  added,  and  in  this  is  diflolved  as  much 
or  fulphate  of  irou  as  amounts  to  twice  tfaci 
of  the  lime.   When  the  folution  is  complete^ 
liquor  is  to  be  poured  into  the  vat,  whiclinil 

{)revioufly  half  filled  with  water.  To  thijtfcr 
ution  of^the  indigo  muft  be  added,  withdK 
mainder  of  the  ley#  which  was  not  ufed  in  hr^ 
it.  When  all  thefe  are  put  into  the  vat,  ki 
be  filled  up  to  within  a  or  3  fingers  of  thet 
and  ftirred  with  the  rake  feveral  times  a  cbft 
it  is  in  a  ftate  fit  for  dyeing,  which  it  wil 
48  hours,  and  frequently  fooner,  acconfiit 
the  temperature  of  fhe  atmofphere,  on  yAaAt 
time  required  ,to  make  this  vat  depends  in  a 
degree.  Some  dyers  add  a  little  bnuit 
and  pafteL 

At  Rouen,  in  France,  a  more  fimple 
followed,  which  is  thus  defcribed  by  h 
mere :  The  vats  are  conftruded  of  a  kind 
covered  within  jind  iK-ithout  with  a  coatiqg-rfl 
cement.    In  every  dye-houfe,  there  is  a  <  " 
number  arranged  in  one  or  more  pfoM 
Each  vat  is  capable  of  containing  four  hq^ 
of  water,  and  into  it  may  be  put  18  or  iAt 
indigo.    The  indigo  havinjg  been  macerated** 
week  in  a  cauftic  ley  fuflliciently  ifaroflg  tobfl 
egg,  and  then  ground  in  a  mill,  in  wSdiMt' 
frequently  the  maceration  is  made,  about 3I" 
heads  of  water  are  put  into  the  vat,  and  aftafi 
2olb.cf  Ume.^  When  the  lime  is  thoroqgblfii^ 
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iy  the  Tat  is  raked»  and  36  lb.  of  fi^lphate  of  iron» 
r  EnglUb  copperas  put  in.  When  the  folutioii 
compieted».the  ground  indigo  is  poured  through 
fieve.  On  t bat  day  it  is  raked  7  or  8  times ;  Aud, 
ter  having  ftood  at  reft  36  hpurs*  it  is  fit  for  dy^. 
g  with.  It  is  neceflary  to  have  vats  fet  at  diffe^ 
nt  times.  The  cotton»  or  thread*  is  firil  dip- 
id  in  that  which  is  rooft  exhaufted»  going  on 
Dm  vat  to  vat,  till  it  comes  to  the  ftrpngeft,  un- 
^  it  have  before  attained  the  proper  iiiade.  It 
ould  be  wetted  before  it  is  put  into  the  6r(l  vat» 
4  ihould  not  be  left  in  the  bath  more  than  5  or 
minutes*  as  in  that  time  it  will- have  acquired 
arly  ail  the  blue  that  can  be  taken  up  by  it. 
ft.  as  foon  as  the  dyeing  in  one  vat  is  over^  it 
ould  be  raked  and  not  uled  again*  till  it  has  ftood 
tleaft  i4.hoQr«,  unlefs  it  be  newly  fet»  when  it 
led  not  ftand  fo  long.  After  a  vat  has  been  dyed 
.it  3  or  4  times,  it  begins  to  change :  no  more 
IDS  are  feen  on  its  furface  afler  raking  it*  or  it 
lows  black.  It  is  then  neceffary  to  replenijb  it» 
id  for  that  purpofe  4  lb.  of  fulphate  of  iron*  with 
ro  of  quick  lime*  are  added*  and  it  is  raked 
rice.  A  vat  may  be  repleniflied  3  or  4  times*  di- 
hiiihing  the  ingredients  in  proportion  as  it  falls 
r  in  ftrength  and  quality.  But  this  vat  may  be 
ndered  ftill  more  fimple.  It  mav  be  compofed* 
direded  by  Bergman*  in  the  following  propor* 
ms :  Take  3  drams  of  indigo  jiowder*  3  drams 
'  fulphate  of  iron*  6  drams  of  lime,  and  %  pints 
'  water.  Rake  it  well*  and  in  a.few  hours  the 
It  wt\l  be  ready  for  dyeing. 
SirT.  BkRQMAN  and  M.  Scheffer  thus  de* 
ribe  another  vat*  which  is  very  convenient  and 
^ditious  for  dyeing  thread  or  cotton :  To  vet  y 
pong  foap-boilers'  ley*  add  indigo  well  powdered 
the  proportion  of  3  drams  to  a  quart ;  and  4 
w  minutes  after*  when  the  colouring  feculse  are 
ell  penetrated  by  the  ley*  fix  drams  €sS.  powdeN 
\  orpiment.  The  bath  is  to  be  well  raked*  and 
la  few  minute  it  becomes  green*  and  exhibits 
it  blue  flower  with  a  pellicle  at  top*  when  the. 
(t  }s  to  be  put  out*  and  the  dyeing  begun.  But 
(rOberkampf*  whofe  proceffes  have  bmi  impro- 
id  with  great  care*  ufes  ftill  a  greater  proportion 
f  indigo.  In  Bergman's  procefs*  the  indigo  it 
drcely  an  80th  part  of  the  water  1  in  that  of 
ebeffer  (till  lefs;  but  in  Oberkampfs  an  8thi 
!he  proportions  of  the  other  ingredients  in  thefe 
Pocefles  alfo  vary. 

That  colour,  which  is  dyed  by  Ibliition  of  indi. 
^  in  fulphjuric  and  vitriolic  acid*  is  called  Sason 
bVB*  from^its  having  been  difeovmd  ia  Saxony. 
^  firft  the  iblution  waq  not  made  of  indigo  alone; 
Ht  alumlne*  antimony*  and  other  mineral  fub. 
^>ces  were  pVevioufly  digefted  in  the  fulphuric 
Bid ;  the  indigo  was  added  afterwards*  and  when 
^  fblutym  vifas  finifbed*  it  w^  employed  for 
yetog.  Bergman  made  many  experiments  on 
^procefs,  and  he  thinks  that,  if  it  have  hither- 
^  attorded  only  a  fading  colour*  it  has  been  be- 
m^  the  acid  oied  was  too  weak.  He  put  one 
J«t  of  indigo  Aiely  powdered  into  8  parts  of  ful- 
wic  acid,  fo  concentrated  that  its  fpecific  gra- 
*r  » to  .that,  of  diRilled  water  as  1900  to  ick>o. 
W  mixture  being  made  in.  a  glafs  veffel  fligbtiy 
»Pped,  a  great  hea|  ia  excited.    After  a  digcftiop 
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of  14  hours,  in  a  heat  from  xoo^  to  X3i°  of  Fah« 
renheit*  the  indigo  is  djllblved,  but  the  mixture 
is  quite  opake  and  black :  by  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter it  is  rendered  ciear,  and  affords  fuccefbvely 
the  various  (hades  of  blue*  according  to  the  quan* 
tity  of  water  added. 

Thread  and  cotton  take  only  very  paleihades 
from  this  dye ;  and  the  deepeit  Ihadea  obtained 
by  this  procefs,  when  concentrated  fulphuric* acid 
is  employed,  fuffer  no  change.  Bergman  favs* 
that  having  expofed  all  the  patterns  to  the  iiin 
for  two  months,  the  deep  blues,  fuch  as-  Coventry  * 
blues*  were  fcarcely  weakened ;  but  the  light, 
ihades  fulfered  much  more,  becoming  dull  and  of 
a  greeniih  caft. 

M.  QuATREMERE  fouud  Only  two  dyehoufes 
in  which  it  was  known  how  to  make  the  dye  of 
indigo  wjth  fulphuric  acid  penetrate  into  the  mter* 
xial  part  of  the  ftufT,  when  the  colour  is  faid  td 
pierce  or  eu$.  He  gave  it  this  property,  by  intro- 
ducing fixed  alkali*  one  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  in* 
digo,  and  iix  ounces  of  fulphuric  f^cid.  With  thif 
preparation,  he  dyed  a  pattern  of  a  moft  deep  vi- 
vid  blue*  and  the  cut  was  as  deeply  tinged  as  the 
fnrface.  And  M.  Poenier,  who  has  paid  great 
attention  to  this  preparation,  adopts  the  addition 
of  alkali.  He  fays*  thatly  means  of  it  the  co- 
lour is  rendered  more  pleating  and  penetrates  deep- 
er. He  direds  only  4  parts  of  concentrated  ful- 
phuric acid  to  be  j^oured  on  one  of  indigo  redu- 
ced to  a  fine  powder :  the  mixture  is  fiirred  for 
fome  time ;  aher  having  ftood  24  hoiin,  one  part 
of  good  dry  pot^afh  in  fine  powder  isadded :  the 
whole  is  again  well  ftirred.  and  having  ftood  24 
hours  longer,  water  is  to  be  added  gradually  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  proportion.  He  has  alfo  difcovered . 
^  preparation  of  indigo  in  a  dry  form. 
,  To  dye  Saxon  blue,  the  cloth  is  prepared  in  a^ 
lum  and  tartar.  A  greater  01?  lefs  prop^irtioQ 
of  the  folution  of  indigo  is  to  be  put  into  the  bath, 
according  aii  the  fhade  required*  is  deep  or  light* 
This  folution  is  called  compqfit$on%  and  the  colour 
obtained  by  it  frequently  truffian  klue.  The  light 
fbades  may  be  dyed  after  the  deep  ones :  but  they 
have  more  lultre  when  dyed  in  a  frefh  bath.  For 
deep  fhades  it  islieft  to  put  in  the  folution  of  in- 
digo in  di0erent  portions*  the  ck>th  being  raifed 
on  the  winch  at  the  time. 

Aa  PausfiAN  bi^uk  furnifhes  a  beautiful  and 
permanent  colour  in  paints*  attempts  have  been 
made  tQ  employ  it  in  dyeing.  It  is  a  combinat ioa 
of  iron  with  a  peculiar  acid.  See  Chemistry* 
Indem>  Mr  Macqiier  firfl  attempted  to  foak  thread, 
cotton*  wool*  and  filk*  in  a  folution  of  alum  and 
fulphate  of  iron ;  then  in  an  alkaline  folution  partr 
ly  laturated  with  pruflic  acid ;  and  next  in  water 
acidulated  with  fulphuric  acid*  ^which  was  to  dif- 
folve  that  part  of  the  oxide  of  iron  not  combined 
with  the  pruflic  md*  which  the  alkali  not  cono- 
bined  with  that  acid  had  precipitated.  Repeating 
fuccefUvely  thefe  immerfions*  he  obtained  a  fine 
blue*  but  very  unequal  \  and  the  wool  and  filk 
were  become  hard  to  the  touch,  from  the  adion 
of  the  alkali*  and  of  the  fulphuric  acid.  .  This 
proce&  could  not  fucceed  :  For  as  an  alkali  not 
f^turated  with  pruffic  acid  was  ufed  in  the  2d  im- 
merfioUj  that  part  of  the  alkali  v(  hich  was  not  r%- 
Kkkka  turatcd 
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Ujntfid  muft  diflblve  more  or  lefs  of  the  blue  taken 
up  in  the  6rft.  But  in  a  jtd  pi^cefs,  he  boiled  l^is 
patterns  in  a  folution  of  alum  and  tarUft  and  aJF- 
terwards  paffed  them  through  a  bath  in  which 
JPrudian  blue'  was  mechanicaily  diA'Mfed.  Thef 
were  now  dyed  evenly,  and  were  foft  to  the  touch  j 
but  the%olour  was  £iuat,  ahd  it  could  not  be  ren- 
<]ered  more  deep» 

*Abbe  Me  HON  propofed  apother  proccfs  for 
thread  and  cotton.  It  confifts  in  firft  dyeing  them 
biack :  then  foaking  them  a  few  minutes  in  a  f> 
lution  of  pnifliate  of  alkali ;  and  afterwards  boil- 
ing them  in  a  folution. of  alum,  in  which  they*  ac- 
quire a  very  deep  blue.  If  a  lighter  blue  be  re* 
cjuircdf  they  muft  be  pnfled  through  a  weak  acid, 
^n  this  prp^cfs,  the  pruflic  acid  feems  to  take  the 
place  of  the  aftringent  principle.  Different  trials 
have  been  made  to  turn  thefe  experiments  to  ad«- 
Vantage,  particularly  the  firft  :  but  whatever  care 
has  been  taken,  the  colour  was  frequently  weak, 
dull,  and  uneven.  They  feem  therefore  to  have 
been  n^npuncedi  and  the  only  one  n  }W  ufed  has 
'  iconfiderablc  analogy  to  the  ad  of  Macquer.  In 
this,  the  Pruffian  Ijlpe  is  merely  diluted  by  muria- 
i\c  acid,  which  docs  not  form  with  it  4  true  (blu* 
tion,  but  attenuates  it  fufficiently  to  make  it  pe- 
netrate ,morc  copioufly  into  cotton  ftufFs.  Theme- 
thod  is  this:  On  fine  Pruffian  blue,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  popnd  to  a  piece  of  ftuff,  powdered  and 
paired  through  a  pne  fieve^  pour,  in  a  yeflel  of 
t)t  H  \v  :Ve,  <i8  much  marine  acid  as  will  reduce  it 
to  the  confiftencc  of  a  fyrup.  Stir  it  continually 
Vvhi^  it  ferments  for  about  half  an  houn  Dilute 
It  well,  and  ftir  it  every  hour  fop  a  day  till  no 
in  ore  fermentation  be  perceptible,  the  particles 
fire  ejtremely  divided,  and  united  with  the  acid 
very  intimately.  Afterwards,  in  a  trough  narrower 
than  the  common  ones,  but  wideping  more  to*- 
■ward  the  top,  being  two  ftet  and  a  half  high,  two 
feet  and  a  half  diameter  at  the  top,  and  two  feet 
at  the  bottom,  put  7  or  8  buckets  of  water  for 
one  piege  of  velvet.  To  thefe  add  the  compofi- 
tion,  well  dilpted  with  water  in  a  feparate  veflel, 
and  poured  into  the  b^th  through  a  very  fine  fievc. 
"As  foon  as  the  piece  is  placed  on  the  winch  over 
The  trough,  ftir  the  bath  very  brifkly,  ^nd  let 
down  the  piece  fpeedily,  working  as  faift  at  pofli- 
Dle  for  one,  a,  or  3  houisj  paffing  the  pit?ce  from 
the  winch  to  the  horfe  or  board,  and  from  the 
^oard  to  the  winch  fucceffively.  From  the  Pruf- 
fian blue  not  being  really  diflblved,  but  only  very 
minutely  divided,  and  being  weighty,  it 'is  quick- 
ly deponted  on-  the  ftuf,  ai\d  a|«vap  in  greate(l 
quantity  on  the  firft  that  prefent*  itfelf.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  colour  js  at  firft  wavy,  ^nd 
frequently  in  patches,  whatever  care  be  taken. 
To  avoid  this,  work  and  rework  the  ftuff;  wafh 
fhe  parts  that  have  talcen  too  much'  colour  with 
the  bath  itfelf;  work  it  over  again,  now  one  end 
Jirft,  then  the  other;  always  as  evenly  and  fpeedi- 
|y  as  poflible  ;  dry  it  once  more  if  hecefTary,  and 
yrovk  it  again,  till  we  attain  the  proper  ihade.  and 
the  colour  be  pcrfc^^ly  even-  ^ 

There  is  nO  colour  that  requiresa  moye  expe- 
rienced workman  than  this.  1  he  ftuff  is  all«ray$ 
to  be  wafhcd  and  beetled  between  the  dryings. 
lu  all  kiuds  of  baths  the  ftuff  muft  be  put  in  tbo- 
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roughly  wet ;  if  dry,  the  colour  will  notpenetnte 
it  without  great  difficulty,  and  aiways  very  nae^ 
aually.  The  kift  time  it  ia  not  waihcd,  but  it 
dried  on  the  tenters  in  the  open  air,  either  in  tbf 
fun  or  in  the  fliade*  provided  the  piece  be  veil 
ftretched  out.  This  it  one  of  the  mpft  beaotifiil 
colours  produced  by  art,  and  is  not  changed  b|f 
the  air,  tbou^  expofed  to  all  its  vici#itiidcs^  U, 
Roland  de  la  Flatiere  left  patterns  of  it  intheopca 
air  for  fix  montN  together :  for  k  long  time  (be 
colour  heightened,  and  at  laft  had  Joft  but  Utile; 
Acids  are  not  injurious  to  it :  boiling  vrith  sIob 
even  produces  In  it  but  little  alteration,  HoweiOi 
duft,  and  rubbing  on  the  creales  of  it,  <pon  uivjl. 
it ;  an^i  the  fli^hteft  touch  of  an  alkaline  li((uor» 
ftantly  decompolea  it.  But  for  this  operation,  1^  - 
ftjead  of  the  muriatic  acid,  Mr  Gubiicheu&fafl^ 
lution  of  tin  in  nitro-mur^tic  ap id. 

Si^CT.  IV.    O/Dyeisg  Rxo. 

Wool  i^ould  receive  firom  madder  poly  a  p» 
nthab'e  polour,  if  its  colouring  particles  woe  iff 
(ixed  by  a  bafe,  vrhich  pccafions  them  toconbR 
with  the  ftuff  more  intimateiyy  and  which  ip  km 
meafure  defends^  them  from  thp  deftnidive  is' 
ence  of  the  air.  For  this  purpofe,  tbe  «oolk| 
ftuffs  ape  firft  boiled  for  »  or  3  hot^rs  with  alaai 
and  tartar,  after  which  they  are  \r4t  to  drain ;  thtr 
are  then  Rightly  wrung  and  put  into  a  Knea  h^^ 
and  carried  into  a  cool  place,  where  theyiD|rflfe» 
main  for  fever il  days*  The  quantities  of  alM 
and  tartar,  as  well  as  their  proportioos,  Tary  BOd 
in  different  manufadofies;  Uellot  recfMBflNsdl 
5  oz.  of  alum  and  one  of  tartar  to  each  poood  ■ 
wool;  if  the  proportion  of  tartar  t>e  iocreaMti 
a  certain  degree,  inftead  of  a  red,  a  deep  aod^ 
rable  cinnamon  colour  is  produced,  "becauie  addl 
have  a  tendency  to  give  a  yellow  tinge  to  thecs^ 
louring  particles  pf  madder.  M.  Poerner  M^ 
nifliet  the  proportion  of -tartar,  to  only  one  7II 
of  the  alum  : '  Scheffer,  pn  the  contrary,  diivAl 
that  the  quantity  of  tartar  ihopld  be  double  tW 
of  the  alum  ;  but  M.  Beithollet  found  thit  hf 
employing  one  half  tai  tar,  the  colour  fepfihly  boi^ 
dered  more  on  the  cinnamon,  than  wt»nthepf» 
portion  was  Only  obe  4th  of  the  alum. 
'  In  dyeing  with  madder,  the  batb  muft  POtbl 
permitted  to  l>oil,  beeaufe  that  degrre  of  fcfll 
would  diflbNe  the. fawn-coloured  particles,  irhidi 
ar^  lefs  folublethan  the  red,  and  Che  colour  wosU 
be  <h'fferent  froifn  that  which  it  is  iflteoded  to  obr 
tain.  When  the  wafer  (s  at  a  degree  of  ML 
which  t\fe  htipd  fran  bear,  Hellot  direAs  to  thus* 
In  hi^lf  a  pound  of  the  heft  grape  mactder  for  esck 
pound  of  ^boj  to  bf  dyed,  ami  tp  ftir  it  wefl  k^ 
fore  thJ!  wool  'is  put  in,  yrhicb  muft  remaiii  ff 
an  hour  without  boiling ;  but  f o  be  moie  c«flsii 
of  the  dye,  it  may  be  boiled  l^r  f  of  5  ttiaM 
towards  Ihf^eiifl  of  the  operation.  Idr  })e<teaM 
advffei  the  additiofi  of  a  tittle  alkatf  Co  the  madder 
batb^  and  in  the  dyeing  of  thread  and  coHos^ 
M.Berthollet  thinks  the  addhioojudieioQf.  ^ 
the  reds  obtained  by  tbii  procefs  are  Ofver  fc 
beautiful  as  Ibofe  produce^  eveti  by  kernel,  mA 
lefs  thofe  frc^n  lake  and  cocbtnnd ;  bot  as  tftey 
coft  but  little,  they  are  ufed  for  kysr-oriced  fti^ 
The  madder  reds  are  fometipies  rofed  with  ardn 
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td  Brazil  wood»  to  retider  them  more  beautiful 
d  more  veiyety»  but  the  brightnefs  given  them ' 
tbi|  way  it  not  durable. 

M*PoEaNM  employs  only  one  3d  of  madder 
the  weight  of  the  wool,  and  Scbefier  advifes  on- 
one  4di.  M.  Former  fays,  that  having  added  to 
e  alum  and  tartar  a' quantity  of  folution  of  tin,  al 
jpal  weigh^with  the  tartar,  and  after  two  hours 
Akig,  having  let  the  cloth  remain  in  the  bath, 
at  had  been  left  to  cool,  for  3  or  4  d^^,  he  dy- 
lit  in  the  ufual  way,  and  obtained  a  pleafmg  red. 
t  defcribes  another  procels,  in  whicby  Lfter  ha* 
Bg  prepared  the  cloth  by  the  common  boilingi 
l.'dyed  it  in  a  bath  flightiy  heated  with  a  larger 
^utity  of  madder,  tartar,  and  folution  of  tin ; 
t  let  the  cloth  remain  S4  hours  in  the  bath,  ^d 
Ur  it  had  become  cold,  he  put  it  into  another 
ith  made  with  madder  only,  and  left  it  for  04 
mu  In  this  way  he  obtained  a  pleating  red) 
oiewhat  dearer  than  the  common  redf  and  bor* 
{ring  a  little  on  yellow. 

Aooordinff  to  Scueffer,  by  boiling  wool  with 
folution  ot  tiny  thequantity  of  which  he  does  not' 
ention,  with  ^  cf  alum,  and  b/  dyeing  with  one 
h  pf  madder,  an  OaaNGE  red  may  be  procu* 
i^  Beigman  obferves,  that  if  without  boiling 
«  wool,  it  be  dyed  with  one  part  of  a  folution 
'  tin  and  two  pafts  of  madder,  it  acquires  a 
|l£RRy  COLOUR,  wbich  when  expofed  to  tht 
r  acquires  a  ftill  deeper  caft.  Wool,  on  bemg 
pHed  for  two  hours  with  one  4th  of  fulphate  of 
Ml,  then  waihed,  and  afterwards  put  into  cold 
vter  with  one  4th  of  madder  and  then  boiled  for 
Of  an  hour,  a  eoffpe  colour  i»  produced.  iSir  T. 
ergmah  adds,  thai  if  the  wool  has  not  beed 
BilEed,  and  if  it  be  dyed  with  one  part  of  the 
Upbate  of  iron  9f)d  two  of  madder,  the  browd 
^Xiuoed  approaches  to  red.  By  employing  ful* 
Nte  of  copper  as  a  mordant,  a  c\t9rbrc'ufn  bor* 
t^ng  KMyeilo^  m^y  be  obtained  from  madder, 
illmilar  colour  will  be  produced,  by  dyeing  the 
ool  Amply  foaked  in  hot  water,  with  one  part  of 
M>^te  of  copper  and  two  of  madder ;  if  equal 
utsof  thefe  two  fbbftances  be  ufed,  the  yellow 
■U'befomewfaat  nsore  obfcure,  borde^ng.on  a 
(tea :  in  both  thefe  cafes,  the  colour  does  not  be- 
W«  darker  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere. 
'H-  Bertnollit  emplc^ed  a  folution  of  tin  in 
iripiis  ways,  both  in  the  preparation  and  in  the 
t»Wering  of  cloth  |  uRog  different  folutions  of 
■><  uxj' found  that  the  tint  was  always  more 
nIow  or  fawn-coloured,  although  fometimes 
^hter  th^n  that  obtained  by  the  ufual  procefs, 
^gh  madder  has  not  been  found  to  afford  ^ 
•wpr  filfficientiy  bright  for  dyeing  filk,  D^  La 
one  hasgKreo  a  procefs  for  employing  it  for  that 
!>n>oi«.  Half  a  pound  of  alum  is  to  be  diflblved 
f***^  ywrt.of  hot  water,  to -which  two  ounces 
»pot.aih  are  to  be  added ;  after  the  efferyefcence 
^  <^ttfed,  and  the  liquor  has  begun  to  grow 
^pi  the  filk  muft  be  foaked  in  it  for  two  hours ; 
•If  then  to  be-  \faihed  and  put  into  a  madder 
Jth.  Silk  dyed  in  this  way  become  more  beau- 
fWbythefoapprpof.  - 
™«der  is  uM  for  dyeing  linen  and  cotton  red, 
M  even  for  eivii^  them  many  biher  colours  by 
jnwept  admatures.  It  is  the  moft  uieful  of  all 
^  cc4ounng  ^ftUUj^et  qnployed  la  this  kind  of 
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dyeing. .  We  (hall  thereforegive  a  minute  detail  of 
the  difier^o^  n(ieans  by  which  this  kind  of  dye  ma  j: 
be  rendered  more  certain,  more  beautiful,  and  vari* 
ed.  Thread  does  not  fo  eafily  take  a  colour  from 
madder  as  cotton,  but  the  proceffea. which  fucceed 
beft  for  the  one,  are  alfo  preferred  for  the  other.  ' 
The  Madder  asp  of  cotton  is  diittnggiilfaied  in- 
to two  kinds ;'  the  one  is  czXiedJmpfe  madder  red  9 
the  other,  which  is  much  brighter,  is  called  Tirr- 
kty  or  Adrumople  redf  becauie  it. comes  ^om  th9 
Levant,  and  has  feldom  been  equalled  iii  bright* 
nefs  or  durability,  .by  the  dyers  in  this  country; 
The  reds  introduced  by  nudder  likevrife  differ 
much  in  brightneii!  and  .permaneticy  according  to 
the  proceffes  employed.  M.  Vocler  has  made 
-fome  very  interefting  experimenta  on.  this  fubjed. 
He  firft  confideni  the  mordants,  .and  afterward* 
the' preparation  of  the  madder  bath.  The  ^rft 
mordant  coniifted  of  a  folution  ofj  dsams  of  Ko^ 
man  a|um  in  14  oz.  of.  water*  Thread  and  cot- 
tons boiled  for  fortie  minutes  ih  this  fblutio0)»  and 
afterwards  paffed  through  the  different  madde^ 
baths,  took  a  flight  poppy-coloured  red.  In^this^ 
and  many  other  experiments,  Roman  alum  gave 
greater  brightnefs  to  the  colours  than  common 
alum.  He  always  ufed  yeUowifli  thi»M  ami  cot| 
ton,  which  be  hrft  leyed,  then  ^^fhed  and  drieii 
carefuHy.  But  though  he  repeated  .the  aluming 
3- times,  he  was  not  able  to  ^ve  the  thread  an^ 
cotton  a  good  colour.  The  addition  of  the  fmal- 
left  quantity  of  any  kind  of  acid  rendered  it  paler  | 
the  ;)ddition  of  arfenic  proflyced  jqo  effi^ ;  fheep 
and  cow  dung,  and  aJium  gritcum  added  to  the  ' 
mordant,  and  urine  employed  initead  of  water  V^ 
diffolve  the  alum,  contributed  f<>mewhat,  but  no^ 
much,  to  fttengthen  the  colour.  Muriate  of  fod^ 
and  ammoniaical-  muriate  had  more  effed^  .but 
thefe  falts  rendered  the  colour  more  dull ;  lime-^ 
water  a^d  very  much  in  the  fame  way.  Tht 
fubftances  which  had  the  belt  ef&A'weregiun 
Arabic,  ftarch,  fenugreek  feed,  and,  above  all*, 
glue.  He  attempted  to  impregnate  thread  and 
cotton  with  fifh  oil,  hogs  lard,  and  olive  oil,  but 
without  fuccefs.  The  gaftric  juice  and  the  ferona 
part  of  the  blood  of  animals  a£t  in  a  inanQer  iimi> 
lar  to  glue.  The  thread  and  cotton  may  be  foak» 
ed  alternately  in  a  folution  of  glue  and  a  folutioii 
of  alum,  or  the  glue  may  be  diffolved  with  thip 
alum,  in  thepropoition'of  fromone.dram  and  a 
half  to  four  drams,  with  the  quantity  of  aliitn  di- 
reded.  It  is  nteeffary  to  choofe  fine  glue.  Thik 
fubftaace  ufed  with  alum  produces  a  more  fatu- 
rated  colour,  but  without  alum  the  led  is  of  a 
fiufky  colour.  .       ! 

Muriate  and  nitrate  of  aluinine  not  only  pso^ 
duce  a  more  intenfe  and  dunble  red  than  alum, 
but  the  tint  is  pleafanter,  efpecially  with  the  ni- 
trat^.  In  general,^  muriates  render  the  colour 
^ar^er,  more  faturated,  and  more  durable.  Cor* 
rofive  mercurial  muriate  produces  a  fimilar  effect. 
Having  diffolved  in  a  ftroi^g  ley  of  pot-aih  ad  much 
pondered  white  arf^ic,  as  it  would  take  up  witfi 
the  aififkance  of  heat,  and  haying  mixed  this  fo- 
lution, whibh  had  been  dSuted' with  two  paft^ 
of  water,  with  a  faturated  folution  of  alum, 
the  mixture  became  turbid  ^aad  of  the  confiftr 
cnce  of  jelly :  it  recovered  its  tninfpamcy  on 
a  fjplution  of  a|um  bei^s^  gradually  added.  Thread 
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^nd  cbttOQ  ro<iked  for  xi  hours  in  this  mor- 
dant»  when  wafla^d  and  dried,  received  from 
.  madder  a  beautiful  vrell  faturated  colour.  Thread 
and  cotton  foaked  for  fix  hours  in  nitro-muriatic- 
3C!(}»  and  afterwards  wafhed  and  dried*  took 
fro3i  madder  a  more  beautiful  and  durable  colour^ 
than  thalt  which  dyers  obtain  from  anotta ;  fome 
bad  madder,  by  this  mordant,  afforded  a  yeliowifh 
brown,  that  had  a  fhadc  rather  agreeable.  I'his 
colour  is  capable  of  being  changed  into  a  poppy- 
coloured  i-ed,  which  may  vie  with  the  moft  b^u- 
ttful  colours  of  this  hue  obtained  f^om  Brafil  wood 
and  cochineal,  by  firft  foaking  the  ftuff  in  a  folu- 
tion  of  alum  and  common  fait,  and  boiling  it  a  ad 
time  with  the  madder* 

.  M.  VoGLBR.  macerated  for  a  night  three  drams 
lof  pot-a(b  with: an  equaJ  quantity  of  common 
madder  in  a  pound  of  water ;  he  thep  applied  a 
boiling  heat,  and  put  into  it  ibme  thread  and 
fome  cotton  ;  .and  after  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
he  toolc  it  QMt,  rintied  and  dried,  it,  then  foaked  it 
in  a  folutioQ.of  alum  and  common  dilt )  after  which 
}ie  pafled  it  through  a  folution  of  glue,  and  at 
lafl  dioped  it  in  a  madder  bath ;  when  it  took  a  full 
red,  wVch  was  very  fine.  But  if  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  UE^Udder  smd  pot-afh  anotta  be  added,  the 
thread  and  cbttoa  take  in  this  bath  a  beautitul 
grange  colour ;  it  is  thus  that  the  dyers  in  rtiany 
places  prepare  that  colour,  but  it  is  not  fo  durable 
«i8.  that  defcribed  above.  When  inllead  of  pot*afh 
jRomaaalum  is  employed,  a  colour  is  obtained, 
avhich  is  at  firft  weak,  though  more  lively  than 
^nth  the  pot-aib,  but  on  going  on.witih  the  pro- 
cefs  a  fine  full  red  is  procured.  And  by  giving  a 
weak  madder  colour  to  thread,  and  cotton  that 
ifeive  beena!u]Qed,.by  afterwards  foakrng  them  in  a 
folution  of  alum  and  &lt,  impregnating  them  with 
glue,  and -dyeing  them  a  ad  tiiAein  a  madder  bath, 
they  t^ke  a  be^utifiil  red colom-,  which. is  very 
livdy.  The  red.  of  thread  and  cotton  coloured  by 
^wo  maddecings,  va^.yery  much  weakened  by  tlie 
taitric,  fulphupc,  and  muriatic  acids  diluted  with 
two' parts  of  water,  and  became  more  or  lefs  pale 
and  yellow.  The  a<5tk>Q  of  the  nitric  acid  was  the 
«noft  powerful,  and  that  of  the  muriatic tlie  weak- 
eft  ;  this  laft,  turned  the  colour  brown.  The  ve- 
getable acids  have  ^  mucht  weaker  a&ion ;  a  folu* 
tion  of  alun^  powerfully  dilTolved  the  colour,  renr 
dcred  it  clearer,  and  at  the  fame  time  brighter; 
'pot*^  and  time  water  extraded  much  of  its  co.- 
lour,  and  changed  it  to  a  very  de^  red. 

Gatisilifpofe  thread  and  cotton  to  receive  the 
madder  colour.  M.  Vogler's  preparation  for  gal^ 
ling  confifted  of  s  drams  of  black  galls,  kept  for 
-04  hours  hi  a  pound  of  water,  which  was  then 
boiled  for  ten  minutes,  an4  ibmetimet  he  added 
fi  X  drams  of  common  fait.  The  galled  thread  and 
cotton,  after  having  received  the  mordants'  of 
alum  and  fait,  took  with  the  madder  a  perfedilv 
Saturated  colour,  but  which  was  of  a  dark  red. 
Thread  and  cotton  fucceflively  impregnated  with 
a  folution  of  tin  and  glue,  fteeped  in  an  infufioo 
of  cochineal  and  gafts,  ^wafhed  and  dried,  and 
afterwards  impregnated  with  the  alum  and  ialt 
mordant,  and  laft  of  all  dyed  in. a  madder  bath, 
received  an  uncomznonly  beautiful  colour,  which 
was  very  bright  and  confiderably  durable.  The 
^lOfd^nt  of  alnm  md  porrofive  muriate  of  n^- 
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bury,  and  that  of  alum  and  fait,  gave  a  odour  of 
a  fomewbat  deeper  caft.  . 

M.  VoGLER  was  equally  fuccefsful,  when  ia- 
ftead  of  galls  he  ufed  feveral  other  vegetable  aftris- 
gents,  fuch  as  the  ground  bark  of  the  alder  and  oak, 
the  powdered  bark  of  walnut  tree  root,  floweraaad 
bark  of  pomegranate,  and  the  leaves*  bark,  and  topi 
of  the  fumach.  'He  made  many  experiments  iritk 
metallic  and  earthy  falts,  all  of  which,  except  tbe 
aluminous,  and  the  folution  of  tin,  appeafed  to 
him  to  be  ufelefs  or  entirely  hurtful  in  the  dyoBf 
of  red.    The  principal  refults  were  the  foUowiflg: 
A  folution  of  nitrate  of  lead  employed,  as  a  nxv* 
dant,  produced  a  very  loaded  dirty  red^  indinigi 
to  a  brown.    In  general,  folutions  of  lead  uicda 
mordants  for  thread  and  cotton,  difpole  them  \»i 
receive  colours  from  all  vegetable  colouring  iiib> 
itances,  but  they  have  always  a  dark  and  ditf 
appearance.    Thefe  mordants  may  be  cropk)fed 
for  brown  or  black  colours;  the  bad  brown  Jul 
mentioned  will  chaoge  to  a  perfedt  brown  of  I 
very  beautiful  ihade,  if  pafled  through  a  marM 
of  alum  and  fait,  ;ind  boiled  a  %d  time  with  oy^ 
<)er.    A  very  fine  blac|L  vyas  produced  by  galfii>| 
thread,  and  cotton  imphegnated  with  iak  erf  k«4 
and  then  putting  them  into  a  folution  of  fsipbaie 
of  copper,  and  bpiling  them  in  a -logwood  hMk 
Cobalt  difiQlved  in  the  nitro-murialic  acid  prodi* 
ced  a  very  pleafant  colour,  nearly  refonbling  4 
very  iatarated  violet.    Thread  ami  cattoo,  thA  ' 
have  received  the  mordant  of  fulf^ate  of  copper 
or  iron,  take  in  the  madder  ball|  9^  fUrty  diil 
violet  colour. 
.  THaving  added  the  alkaline  foluttoi^  of  irktb 
to  a  moderately  faturated .  fohition  c^  fulphatt^ 
copper  or  iron,  M.  Vogller  produced  a  turbidffis- 
ture  which  effervefced ;  and  he  rendered  it  tpmt 
parent  by  adding  fulphate  of  iron.    Thread  lad 
cotton,  impregnated  with  this  preparation,  i«!» 
ceived  a  beautiful  faturated  puce  colour.    Bai 
the  nitrate  and  muriate  of  iron  produced  a  better 
eied,  afibrding  a  beautiful  well  faturated  viokt 
colour.    The  alkaline  folution  of  arfenic,  buibS 
with  earthy  and  metallic  falts,  generally  rea<kr 
tliem  better  mordants  for  all  colours.    This  lik^ 
wife  renders  the  efi'ed  of  the  mofdantt  into  whid 
it  enters  more  lafting ;  fo  that  the  ftuff  imprqgps* 
ted  with  it  many  years  before,  may  be  dyed  m^ 
out  difadvantage  ;  a  circumAance  we  do  not » 
mark  refpeifHng  any  other  mordant,  excepliai 
folution  of  tin.  Sulphate  of  zinc  afforded  a  weikcr 
violet,  than  fulphate  of  cofpper.  Sulphates  of  iiox^ 
manganefe,  nitric  and  pot-a(h  produced  no  tSt6u 
M.  Vogler  remarks,  that  it  is  qcceflary  alvays  tp 
rinfe  the  cotton  aibd  thread  when  they  come  sst 
of  a  mdrdant  $  if  this  precaotioa  be  acgjk^A^ 
weak  colour  is  pften  obtainedt  where  a  ftroegcae 
was  expected,  becaufe  the  particles  of  the  aMr* 
dant  difperfed  thrwgh  the  bath  combine  with  tbe 
colouring  particles  V^d  are   piedpttiCed  wilk 
them-    This  precaution   is  peculiarly  occellary 
when  we  d^e  with  fubftaocea  in  which  theookw^ 
ing  matter  is  not  in  a  large  proportiou. 

M.  Vogler  prepares  the  madder  bath  in  (»• 
foent  ways.  He  ptit  three  drams  of  madder  into 
about  17  02.  of  wafer ;  he  macerated  it  far  U 
hours,  then  toiled  it  for  9  quarter  of  an  boor,  is* 
traduced  tbe  thread  and  cottQD«  and  boikd  tbtfi 
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r  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  he  afterwards  wafh« 
I  theiii  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  then  dried 
lem  in  the  (hade ;  he  remarks  that  by  long  boil- 
gthe  colour  of  the  duff  is  taken  away  and  en^ 
rely  deftroyed.    If  ^reih  urine  be  fubftituted  for 
iter,  it  a^prds  more  laltmg  colours;  but  in 
immer  it  is  liable  to  become  putrid  foon,  fo  as 
^  render  the  infiifion  incapable  of  giving  the  dye. 
dram  of  fheep's  dung  or  tdhnmgrecum  produced 
e  fame  effed  as  the  urine;  .ancPthree  drams  of 
uriate  of  foda^  or  one  dram  of  amnioniacal  mu« 
ite,  produced  a  fuller  but  lefs  bright  colour, 
hree  drams  of  white  fugar  afforded  a  more  beau- 
fol  and  faturated  colour ;  oA  four  drams  of  long 
ipper  being  added»  it  was  found  to  have  be- 
ne more  capable  of  refifting  the  iiitric  acid* 
^^xti  or  a  dram  and  a  half  of  ftarch  oy  gum  A- 
bic;  thrown  into  the  bath  juit  as  it  b^ins  to 
III,  and  before  the  cotton  is  put  in,  gives  a  finer 
\'l  more  Citurated  colour )  one  dram  of  fenu- 
eek  feed  produced'  very  nearly. the  fame  effed. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  digeftion  four  drams  of 
»aniih  pepper  be  added,  ^colours  are  obtained 
i>m  the  liqttor,  which  are  more  durable  than  the 
ieceding,  efpecially  if  three  drams  of  common 
It  be  afterwards  added.    If  from  one  ounce  to 
le  ounce  and  a  half  of  glue  in  the  (tate  of  jelly 
thrown  into  the  liquor,  as  the  ebullition  com* 
ences.  it  affords  a  beautiful  full  colour;  and 
e  addition  of  three  drams  of  common  fait  not 
ily  renders  the  colour  more  ladings  but  pre- 
^ves'the  infufion  from  running  into  the  putrid 
le.    But  the  moft  beautiful  colour  of  all  is  ob« 
ined  by  adzing  four  drams  of  os  gall  with  the 
codtion:  This  colour,  however,  is  moreeafily 
ftroyed  than  any  other  by  the  nitric  acid. 
All  the  madder  baths  except  thofe  prepared 
itb  urine,  glue,  and  animal  dung,  may  be  pre- 
fved  Ipng  without  lofing  their  power.  M.  Vogler 
pt  fome  till  they  became  mouldy  and  foetid, 
d  vet  they  dyed  well :  they  even  produced  more 
tnole  colours,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  refifted  the  ni« 
c  acid  more  powerfully.    But  on  putting  from 
to  40  grains  of  cryftals  of  tartar  into  the  bath, 
I  as  the  linen  was  thrown  in,  the  colour  pro- 
ced  was  fbiind  capable  of  refifting  the  nitric  a* 
L    The  fulphurtc,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids, 
very  (mall  quantity,  produced  the  fame  effect ; 
it  in  too  large  a  quantity  they  weakened  the  co* 
ir  and  rendered  it  pale.    One  dram  and  a  half 
jwwdered  alum  made  the  colour  finer,  but  not 
3re  durable ;  24  drams  of  -corrofive  muriate  of 
wcury  rendered  it  more  obfcure,'  but  more  per- 
ment.    White  arfenic  in  different  proportions 
cafioned  no  change,  though  dyers  often  ufe  it 
well  as  the  orpiment,  to  make  the  colour  more 
rable.    In  M.  Vogler's  experiments,  cotton  al- 
lys  took  the  co1our1)etter  than  thread ;  but  there 
IS  very  little  difference,  when  he  employed  linen 
hempen  cloth  that  had  been  a  little  worn. 
M,  Le  PI^BUR  D'Apliony  defcribcs  the  fol- 
ding procefs  employed  at  Rouen,  for  dyeing 
►ton  red.     The  cotton  muft  be  fcoured,  galled 
th  one  pan  of  the  galW  to  four  of  the  cotton, 
er  which  Tt  muft  be  alumed  with  4  oz,  of  Ro» 
tn  alum  to  one  pound  of  cotton,  and  an  equal 
!ght  of  water;  to  the  folution  of  alum,   one 
'h  part  of  a  folution  of  foda,  con  fitting  of  half 
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a  pound  of  foda  to  a  qiiJ»rt  of  water,  is  to  be  ad?* 
ded.  But  fome  ufe  only  half  the  quantity  of  fo-' 
da,  and  one  fixth  left  of  water,  which  they  re- 
place by  a  folution  of  tartar  and  arfenic.  M.  ler 
Pileur  thinks  thefe  laft  ingredients  counterad  each 
qther.  It  appears  froih  the  experiments  of  M. 
Vogler,  that  tarUr  ufed  with  the  mordant  weaken* 
the  colour,  and  that  arienic  oxily  proved  uleful 
when  cbmbined  with  an  alkali.  Other  dyers  addl 
acetite  of  lead,  faccharum-  fatumf,  or  muriate  of 
tin  ;  but  Le  Pileur  adviies  to  add  vinegar  to  the 
acetite  of  lead,  to  prevent  the  precipitation  which 
is  formed,  when>  it  is  diflblved  in  water.  After 
the  cotton  is  taken  out  of  the  mordant,  it  is  flight- 
ly  wrung  with  the  pin,  and.  dried  ;  the  colour  it 
more  beautiful  as  the  drying  is  floW.  They  ge- 
nerally dye  only  20  lb.  of  cotton  at  a  time;  it  is 
better  to  dye  even  only  ten,  becailfe  when  too 
great  a  number  of  hanks  are  wrought  m  the  cop- 
perfc  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  dye  them  in  anr 
equal  manner.  But  a  copper  in  which  id  lb.  of 
cotton  are  to  be  dyed,  Ihould  hold  about  24^ 
quarts  of  water,  which  muft  be  heated ;  whe^  al* 
moft  too  hot  for  the  hand,  6t  lb.  of  good  Dutch 
grape  ipadder  are  to  be  added,  and  carefully  dif* 
perfed  through  the  bath.  When  well  mixed,  the 
cotton,  which  has  been  previoufly  put  upon  the 
fticks  and  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  copper,  is  to- 
be  immerfed  hank  by  hank.  It  it  then  to  be  work- 
cJ,  the  hanks  on  each  of  the  flicks  being  turned 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  bath  kept 
couftantly  at  the  fame  degree  of  heat  without  boiU 
ing.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  cotton 
is  taken  out  and  placed  on  the  edges  of  the  cop- 
per, a  pint  of  the  above  ley  of  foda  is  to  be  added 
to  the  bath ;  the  cotton  is  then  to  be  returned  in- 
to the  bath,  and  boiled  from  1%  to  15  minutes; 
it  is.  then  to  be  taken  out  and  left  to  drain,  wrung, 
wafhed  in  a  ftream  of  water,  and  again  wrung  on 
the  pin.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  cottc/n  re- 
ceivee  a  2d  maddering  in  the  proportion  of  8  oz^ 
to  the  pound,  and  is  worked  about  as  in  the  firfc 
maddering,  with  this  difference,  that  no  ley  is  ad- 
ded, and  that  well  water  is  employed  for  the 
bath:  this  maddering  being  finifhed,  the  cotton 
is  left  to  cool,' wafhed,  wrung,  and  dried. 

M.  Le  Pileur  does  not  approve  this  method 
of  dyeing  by  two  t>atbs,  becaufe  it  requires  more 
time  and  fuel,  and  becaufe  the  id  maddering  can. 
not  fumifh  much  dye,  the  falts  of  the  mordant 
having  been  exhaufted  by  the  firft.  He  propofes 
another  method,  in.  which  he  .fays  ieveral  uyeia 
have  already  fucceeded  ;  it  confifts  in  aluming  the 
cotton  twice,  and  then  dyeing  it  by  one  bath  on.i 
ly.  And  to  render  this  red  more  lively,  a  quan- 
tity of  warm  water,  fufficicnt  to  moiften  the  cot- 
ton, is  put  into  a  vat,  into  which  about  a  pint  of 
the  ley  is  to  t)e  poured  ;  the  cotton  is  to  be  foak-* 
ed  in  this  bath,  pound  by  pound,  left  there  for  a 
moment,  taken  out,  wrung  %nd  dried  upon  the 
grafs,  w^iere  the  red  brightens  more  than  it  wculd 
do  by  any  other  method. 

The  Adrianpole  or  Turkey  red  poflefTis  a 
degree  of  brightnefs,  which  it  is  diflF.cult  to  ins- 
tate by  any  of  the  procefles  hitherto  mentioi:ed. 
It  has  likewifethe  property  of  rchftirig  nriuch  ir.ore 
powerfully  the  a(5tion  of  alkalis,  alum,  fa»p,  an  I 
acids.  M,  Vogler  toi.lcf:lh,  th^t  lu:  ^'*^\}^'X'\^  '^ 
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able  to  obtaio  a  red  of  a  pehhanency  equal  to  that 
of  the  AdrUnople  redt  though  he  has  iliuch  ex- 
celled in  this  TefpeA  the  falfe  Adrianople .  red,  u- 
led  for  Siamcfe  and  other  red  ftufft.  Soap  fuda 
weaken  and  deftrov  the  molt  durable  madder  co« 
loursy  eren  that  ot  the-  Adrianople  cotton.  We 
oikght  therefore  to  be  as  ^ring  as  poifibie  in  the 
tk(^  of  foap,  in  the  waihing  of  thread  and  totton  of 
this  colour :  the  only  diflference  between  the  true 
and  £ilfe  Adrianople  red,  is  this^  that  the  one  re- 
fifta  thefe  influences  much  longer  than  the  other. 
AquafprtiSf  or  diluted  nitric  acid,  is,  acccffding 
to  M.  VbgleTi  th«  bcft  and  moft  expiditrous  teft 
for  diftinguiihihg  the  true  Adrianople  red  ftota 
the  falfe.  Upon  ioAmerfing  a  thread  of  the  latter 
dye  in  it,  it  toOn  becoikies  pale,  and  in  lefs  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  White;  while  the  true  Adri- 
anople red  will  remain  in  it  for  an  hour  without 
any  alteratiouy  and  indeed  Clever  entirely  lolea 
its  colour^  which  acquires  an  orange  hue.  The 
abbe  Mazxis  has  publilhed  fome  experiments 
which  throw  confiderable  light  on  this  kind  of 
dye;  but  the  procels  recommended  has  not  com- 
pletely fucoeed^.  Mr  Hbnry,  in  a  very  ingeni- 
ous paper,  on  dyeir^g,  recommends  Uie  following 
method :  All  the  wooden  Teflels  employed  ffaould 
be  made  of  deal»  or  fome  white  wood,  free  from 
af^ngent  matter ;  and  the  mofl  convenient  quan- 
tity for  operating  on,  in  proportion  to  the  ingre- 
dients ufed  in  the  feveral  operations,  is  66  lb,  of 
cotton.  From  60  lb.  of  Aiicant  barilla,  a  ley  is 
drawn,  by  60  gallons  of  foft  water ;  and  then, 
by  the  pouring  on  fre(h  water,  a  %d  ley  is  formed, 
meafuring  40  gallons:  after  this,  a  3d  ley  is  ex- 
tradted  from  the  fame  barilla,  the  quantity  of 
which  (hould  be  about  31  gallons.  A  liquor  is 
alfo  prepared,  confifting  of  4  gallons  of  fheeps 
dung,  coUeded  after  it  has  been  excreted  from 
the  animal,  and  before  it  has  been  expbfed  to 
rain,  diflblved  in  20  gallons  of  prater,  and  ftrain- 
ed  through  a  hair  fieYe,  to  feparate  from  it  the 
groflVr  parts*  Having  taken  thefe  preparatory 
meafures,  the  different  opefations  may  be  begun. 

Opbration  L  Add  9  lb.  of  GallipoH  oil  to  8 
gallons  of  the  2d  barilla  liquor ;  this  forms  a  kind 
of  foap,  to  which  add  24  gallons  of  the  firil  baril- 
la liquor,  12  gallons  of  the  dung  liquor,  and  4S 
gallons  of  foft  water.  Into  this  liquor,  when  near- 
ly of  a  fcaldlng  heat,  put  the  cotton;  making 
room  for  it,  by  taking^out  about  20  gallons  of  tlie 
liquor,  which  is  to  be  gradually  returned  into  the 
pan,  in  proportion  to  the  wafte  by  evaporation ; 
and  the  whole  is  to  be  kept  boiling,  during  five 
hours.  After  which  the  cotton  is  taken  out  of 
the  pan,  fufpended  over  it  to  drain,  and  then  well 
vrrung,  wafhed  in  clear  water  and  hung  on  fmooth 
poles  to  dry,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  (love ; 
but  the  former  is  to  be  preferred,  if  the  weather 
be  fair.  The  liquor  when  wrung  out  of  the  cot- 
ton is  to  be  prefei-vetf,  together  with  the  remain- 
der in  the  pan,  for  a  future  operation ;  and.  at 
tliis  time,  16  gallons  of  foft  water  are  to  be  added 
to  the  dung  liquor. 

II.  Pour  34  lb.  of  Gallipoli  oil  into  a  bucket, 
containing  4  gallons  of  the  fecond  barilla  liqaor, 
and  add  this  mixture  to  6  gallons  of  the  firft  baril- 
U  liquor,  and  4  gallons  of  dung  liiiuor.  Of  this 
compoiition  a  or  3  gallons  arc  to  be  put  into  a 
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teibi  and  in  it  alidbt  il  Itij  of  the  cotton  is  to  be 
well  foaked,  and  afterwards  wmng,  but  not  too 
clofely,  over  a  tub  kept  for  that  purpofe.M  fivw 
kir  portion  of  cotton  is  then  to  be  treateoin  tbe  ' 
fame  way  ;  and  fo  on,  till  the,  whole  has  paM 
through  the  mixture ;  adding  about  a  pint  or  thive 
half  pints  of  liquor,  on  the  immerfion  of  ncif 
frefh  parcel  pf  cotton.    The  cotton  is  then  to  ht 
thoroughly  dried,  which  it  muft  alfo  be  after  the  ^ 
fobfequent  operations;  and  thefe  are  to  be  co*^^ 
dueled  in  the  fame  maniler,  with  refpedtothv^ 
manipulations,  as  in  the  prefent  one. 

III.  Pour  back  the  liquor  which  was  wrung adt 
of  the  cotton,  into  (he  tub  iq  ifi^hich  the  foddq 
has  been  performed :  then  add  of  Gallipoli 
5i  lb.  and  of  the  fecond  barilla  dang,  aikl 
barilla  liouors,  4  gallons  each.  After  this  op 
tiori  the  dung  liquor  is  to  be  strengthened  by  th 
addition  of  about  two  handfola  of  fheeps  dog 
diluted  with  a  little  water. 

I V.  This  operation  is  fimilar  to  the  Illd.  tV 
liquoi"  which  remains  is  to  bt  fet  afide,  fbr*diill 
ing  wit;h  the  retiduary  liqdor,  after  the  tth  opoal 
tion{  to  be  ufed  for  otheir  cottoil,  in  any  '" 
quent  t>rocers. 

V.  In  this  the  dung  liquor  is  omitted,  and 
mixture  en(t ployed  in  the  3  fo1Io4Hng  oper' 
b  called  the  qubiu  Uqucrf  to  diftingniOi  it 
that  ufed  in  the  3  preceding  parts  of  the  praod 
which,  from  the  colour  imparted  by  the  dnnjli  I 
named  the  greem  liquor, 

Vh  Mix  3i  lb.  of  Galipolli  oil  in  a  bucket,  •! 
4  gallons  of  the  ad  barilla  liquor;  pourthUis 
a  tub,  and  add  to  it,  3  gillons  more  of  the  An 
liquor,  and  4  gallons  of  the  firft  barilla  ley.  i 
bout  4  gallons  of  this  liquor  remain* after  tfel, 
wringing,  which  are  to  be  added  in  this  opdti 
tion  to  Uie  fame  quantity  of  oil,  firft  mixed  M 
4  gallons  of  the  ley,  and  then  with  two  galM 
(more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  « 
white  liquor  remaining  after  the  preceding  opof« 
tion)  of  the  fatae  ley,  and  4  gallons  of  the  iiHt 

VII.  In  this  the  quantities  of  all  the  iitgrei 
ents  are  the  fatne  as  m  the  Vlth.  The  refidniS 
pf  the  white  liquor,  after  the  3  laft  operatioai, 
will  be  about  %  gallons,  aqd  is  to  l>e  prderredia 
be  ufed  in  the  XlVth  <^>eration4 

Vltl.  Heat  the  3d  barilla  liquor,  amonntlng  M 
52  gallons,  to  about  the  warmth  of  new  mOk;i» 
moving  it,  when  thus  warmed,  from  the  coff*" 
to  a  tub,  immerfingthe  whole  of  the  coitoo  iho^ 
in,  and  fufferihg  it  to  remain  for  i»  houii,  ^, 
longer.  1t  is  then  to  be  taken  out,  and  laid «il 
cloth  fpread  on  4  or  5  Clicks,  placed  acrofeajag 
tub,  into  which  the  liquor  drains  as  it  runs  no« 
the  cotton.  The  cotton  is  then  to  be  well  wnag- 
and  afterwards  thoroughly  waflied,  that  do  I«J 
oil  may  remain,  which  would  be  injurious  to  lit, 
next  operation.  The  wringing  tub  and  W^" 
now  to  be  well  wafhed,  and  a  frefh  fet  of  po»i 
uffd :  for  if  any  oil  were  to  come  into  Wt«» 
with  the  cotton  in  the  next  part  of  the  procett,  x 
would  receive  a  btu:kifh  tinge  in  the  dyeing- 

IX.  Put  16  lb.  of  galls,  or  if  the  blue  %m  « 
ufed,  a  fmalier  portion,  into  24  galloop  of  waW 
nearly  boiVing.  The  liqn.^r  is  then  brouf«  w 
boil,  and  the  ebullition  contihued  for  i;  mmui* 
But  as  foon  as  the  ^i^j"«  ^J'P?*"^^  X„;a 
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aid  be  withdrawn ;  as  the  heat  already  received 
]  keep  it  up  for  a  fufficient  time,  aod  the  galla 
I  not  fkUe  if  it  be  too  Violet.  The  liquoi  is 
ie  carried  to  the  wringing  tub,  in  the  quantity 
t  or  4  gallons  at  a  time,  according  as  it  is  foak- 
Bp  by  the  cottotiy  till  one  half  of  it  has  been 
B  employed.  And  the  cotton  is  to  be  worked 
t  as  hot  as  poffible,  by  means  of  a  (iick  paifed 
)agh  the  fkaSns.  After  this,  it  is  to  be  driecJiy 
er  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  open  air.  If  the 
Ether  be  rainy,  (for  rain  would  ing  this  ftate, 
efpecially  as  the  cotton  approaches  to  dryneis, 
ilghty  prejudicial,)  the  drying  muft  be  finiihed 
i  ftove.  The  Uquor  which  hat  been,  wrung 
is  to  be  added  to  the  remaining  hatf  i;^  the 

L  The  remaining^  decodion  of  galls  is  to  be 
ted,  the  thick  foiiment  at  the  bottom  being 
piouny  feparated  by  a  hair  fiever  and  the  cot^ 
Ugain  treated  as  in  the  IXth  operation. 
El.  Put  30  lb.  of  Roman  alum,  finely  powder- 
^ioto  16  gallons  6f  water,  gradually  heated, 
continually  Itifred.  As  loon  ai <itbecomes fo 
that  the  operator  can  juft  bear  his  hand 
f,  the  fire  is  to  be  removed.  Sen  gailons  of 
^ft  barilla  liquor  are  then  to  be  added  by  de- 
Mb  and  the  whole  agitated. till  the  folution  is 
kplete.  The  cotton  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
^ng  tub,  about,  three  gallons  poured  on  it, 
\  in  proportion  as  the  folution  is  foaked  up, 
Pe  is  to  bff  added,  till  about  one  half  of  it  is 
ikfifcA^  The  cotton,  having  been  thoroughly 
fked  in  the  aluiri  liquor,  is  to  be  well  wrung 
'  dried,  and  the  portion  that  is  wrong  obt 
hmed  to  the  remainder  in  the  part. 
ni.  In  this  the  above  liquor  is  ufed«  and  the 
fatiom  is  performed  exadly  in  the  feme  maa- 
a»  in  the  Xlth.  Aftef  vvhich  the  dryed  colton 
Sr  be  well  waHied,  by  handfulsj  in  running  wa^ 
*the  workman  hdldtng  in  each  handabmitao 
of  cotton  for  two  minutes.  Each  portion  is 
a  wrutig  and  feparated,  wafhed  aad  wrung  a^ 
h  and  laid  upon  a  coarfe  cloth.  The  whole 
ken  to  be  carried  up  from  the  river,  wrung  a 
d  time,  and  hung  to  dry.  The  cotton  will 
V  be  ready  for  the  following  operation,  in 
ith  the  colouring  fubftance  is  apptisd  tat  he 
ton. 

tni.  The  cottoif  is  Rrft  dWiJed  into  4  equal 
^1,  each  of  which  is  to  be  dyedleparately ;  and 
fc  are  fubdiyed  into  ik^ios,  «  para*!^  of  al* 
»t  a  pQUfid  and  d  quarter  each.  The  .copper 
l^is  then  filled  with  water,  witbitK  about  fix 
MS  of  the  top>  and  261b,  of  Smyitn;.,  «r  ra- 
r  Cyprus  madder,  added  to  it.  *  As  foon  as 
^^^er  becomes  milk  warm,  141b.  of  iheeps 
^»  as  frefh  as  can  be  procured,  are  to  be  ftir- 
Jjito  it.  When  the  liouof  is  fo  warm  that  the 
ntman  can  juft  bear  his  hand  in  it,  one  fourth 
t  of  the  cotton  is  to  be  put  into  it,  fufpended 
Ricks,  by  means  of  wluqh  it  is  maved  back- 
^ds  and  forwards  in  the  pan  evei'y  five  minutes  5 
'  the  Ik.iins  are  to  be  inverted' every  ten  mi- 
*?«i  fo  that  tliey  may  receive  the  dye  equally 
-very  part.  This  bufinefs  is  continued  far  a- 
J^  50  minutes.  The  cotton  is  then  hung  on  5 
*«>  and  fo  fulpended  by  ftrings  as  to  be  wbol- 
TOmerfed  ia  the  Kquor,  which  is  now  made  to 
»Oi"  VII.  P^RT  il 
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boil,  and  continued  boilJ&g  foi^  45-  or  50  minutes 4 
A  white  froth,  which  about  this  time  appears  oa 
the  furface,  is  a  iign  that  the  madder  is  eYhauftt;d 
of  its  colouring  matter,  and  that  the  cqttoi)  cau 
receive  no  benefit,  though  it  will  get  no  it\jury 
from  continuing  longer  in  the  liquor.  It  is  thea 
tq  be  withdrawn,  carried  to  be  welt  walhed  in  the 
river  or  wa(h- wheel,  and  then  wrung  and  dried. 
The  other  thn^^ths  of  the  cotton  ate  then  to  bp 
fuccelfively  dyed  in  the  fame  manner,  ftcih  ingre^ 
dients  being  ufed  for  each  parcel. 

XIV.  This  operation  is  reprefented  as  highly 
eifential  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs.  Should  it 
be  omitted*  the  colour  would  not  only  be  To  u^" 
fiied  as  to  lofe  okuch*  in  the  fubfequent  operation^ 
hut  would  likewife  require  more  time,  for  the  en« 
livening.  About  3  gallons  of  the  white  liquor^ 
which  .remained  after  tlte  VlUh  operation^  and 
were  directed  tp  be  referyed,  are  po\y  to  be  mix* 
«d  with  4  gallons  of  the  firft  barlHa  ley.  T<wo  gaU 
Ions  of  this  miscture  being  put  injl^  the  M^ringingf 
tub>  tibe  whole. of  the  cotton  js  to  be  walhed  iii 
it,  adding  more  liquor  in  proportion  a»  it  ^  foakr 
ed  up  by  tbe  cotton,  which  is  afterwards  to  b<9f 
wrung  and  dried. 

XV.  .Tq  ertliv.en  the  coip»r,.  tbi  capper  pan  il 
about  half  filled  with  water;  iS  or  50  gallons  of 
the  li<|aar,  remaimng  After  tb«  firJb  operation,  are 
to  be  ^ded ;  fo  that  the  liquor  tnay  reach  to 
within. fix  inches  of  tjie  top.  When  it  is  nearly 
boilings  the  cotton  iat  to  be  put  in ;  being-  previ- 
ouQy -formed  into  parcels  of  about  'ik  lb.  eachf 
nearly  4  oz.  being  kept  f<fpamte#  The  co|ton  if 
to  be  wdi  prefivd  down  in  the  paft,  and  confined 
by  iltcks.  Tbejpanjs  covered  with  a  wooden  lid, 
having  a  fmali  hole,  through  which  the  fm;ill  por- 
tion of  cotton  reserved  for  that  intention  may  ht 
occafionally  withdrawn,  to  observe  the  progref> 
of  the  operation;  This  hole  has  a  woveal^le  qo- 
ver.  The  lid  is  then- to  be  fecured  by  a.ftrong 
crofs  of  wood,  with  a  ftraight  pic^eover  it,  and  the 
fides  madeclofe,  fo  as  to  confine  the  yapour,  byr 
laying  round  the  edges  of  the  wood  a  qaantity  of 
damp  linen  cloth.  The  fine  isthen  to  be  vaife^if 
fo  as  to  snake  the  liquor  boil,  and  thq  boiling 
is  to  be  continued  for.  9  hours.  The  procefs  is 
finiihed  by  taking  the  cotton  out  of  the  liquor^ 
wringing  and  drying  it.  Kut  the  drying  is  neve^ 
to  be  performed,  either  in  a  ftove  or  in  a  llroiig 
fan  flJsri  The  eolour  will  be  mroft  brilliant^  it 
the  cotton  be  dried  iu  the  ihade,  with  a  free  ac^ 
cefs  of  air* 

A  proccfar  very  nearly  refembling  the  above,  is 
employed  by  M  Cbcas  in  a  manufa^<>ry  at  Van* 
dreuil;  in  France,  by  which  cotton  may  be  dyed 
of  ft  beautiful  and  durable  red  colour.  This  pro- 
cefs is  fully  defcrihed  by  M.  BERTHOLfcbT  iq  his 
EUmenU  0/  the  Art  of  Dyrin^,  He  gi^es  the  cot- 
tons A  dip  after  they  have  become  qnite  dry ;  he 
makes  a  folution  of  tin  in  aqua  fortis,  taking  for 
aoo  lb.  of  cotton  3  or  4  Ib.^  of  aqua  fovtis  at  a6 
degrees;  to.  which  he  adds  an  ounce  of  fal  am« 
moniac  for  each  pound,  ftnd  then  diHolvs  it  in  6 
oz.  of  fine  tm  in  grains ;  he  kdds  to  the  bath  i  \ 
lb.  of  mineral  cryftal,  and  then  dilutes  the  mix« 
ture  with  %  l^uckets  of  water,  and  dips  the  cot- 
ton ;  it  is  then  wafhed.  'I'his  di|?,  hie  *iys,  gives 
the  cotton  a  very  fine  fire. 
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Mr  Henry  fappofes  that  ati  am'mal  acid  is  fup- 
plied  to  the  cotton,  in  the  procefs  of  dyeing  the 
Adrianople  red ;  and  that  the  attiTiAion  between 
the  cotton  and  acid  being  ftrong,  and  that  be^ 
tween  tRe  latter  and  the  earth  of  alum  being  Kke- 
wife  powerful,  fuch  an  unioti  is  effected,  as  alKfts 
in  rendering  the  material  capable  of  attra<!Kng  and 
retaining  the  colduring  matter,  in  as  forcilyle  and 
permanent  a  manner,  as  can  be  done  either  by- 
wool  or  filk.  The  ufe  of  the  galls  alfo  in  this  and 
other  procelTes  feems  intended  to  prbnk>te  a  fiifti- 
lar  purpofe.  Cotton  either  unbleached,  or  which 
has  unaergone  no  proceftf  but  that  of  bleaching, 
when  immerled  th  a  fotation  of  ainmy  produces 
no  change  Jn  the  appearance  of  the  fo}iftfon ;  but 
'  cotton  previoufly  fteeped  {n'an  infufion  or  decoc* 
tion  of  galls,  foon  renders  the  bquof  turbid,  occa*- 
fioning  a  precipitatccm  of  the  earth  of  alum  on  the 
cotton.'  The  imperfeft  foap  alfo,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  alkali  and  oil  when  mhced  with  the 
alum,  win  both  decompofe  that  U^r;  and  be  ttfelf 
decompoundedf  and  a  foap  of  a  diffefient  nature 
will  refult  from  the  imrdn  <rf  the  oil  with  the  earth 
of  alum,  ft  is  prababie  alfo  that  the  blood, 
which  is  employed  with  the  madder,  may  fupply 
both  animal  (alts  and  a  glutinous  matter  to  the 
cotton. 

Mr  Orcn  throws  coDfiderable  light  on  the 
theory  of  the  Adrianople  red,  by  bis  experiments 
He  tCK>k  two  ounces  of  fpon  eotton,  on  which  be 
pdured  frefti  oil|  and  left  it  to  foak  foir  1/  days« 
faking  care  to  work  the  cotton  Well'  with  it  from 
time  to  time ;  Iw  then  fqueezed  out  the  oit  aa 
much  as  poflible,  and  put  the  cotton  into  a  boil- 
ing folutiofi  of  barilla.  After  boiling  it  for  half 
an  hour,  h^  poured  out  the  ley»  which  had  a  milky 
appearance,  and  ftfppfied  its  place  whh  frefii  u« 
rine,  in  which  he  boiled  the  cotton  a  <|aarter  of 
an  hour ;  ball  he  haa  alcertained  that  water  may 
be  fubftituted  for  the  urine*  He  made  a  decoc- 
tion with  half  an  ounce  of  alom  and  two  drams 
of  fumach,  and  pot  the  cotton*  which  had  been ' 
well  wafhed,  into  it  while  boiling  hot,  and  kept 
np  the  ebullition  f&r  an  hour :  affcer  which  he  let 
it  cool,  and  kept  the  cotton  in  it  i a  hours;  when 
taken  out  of  this  bath,  it  was  dried  in  the  fhade,  . 
wafhed  in  cold  water,  and  dyed  with  a  decodfion 
of  half  an  ounce  of  madder :  he  chole  whole  roota 
of  madder,  the  rooft  ilender  be  could  find,  cut 
them  into  fmall  pieces,  and  pounded  tfacf&.  He 
left  the  cotton  to  grow  cold  m  the  bath.  When 
wafhed,  it  ihewed  a  rery  fine  colour,  which  dif- 
iered  fiom  the  true  Tm^key  red  cottofi  only  in 
hiftre,  which  it  did  not  poiTefr  in  i>  high  adq^ree* 
but  it  fuflained  the  (hme  proofs.  Thus  it  retain* 
ed  its  colour  after  being  wafhed  in  boiling  water; 
the  brightnefs  of  the  colour  was  increafed  by  being 
waflied  in  a  cold  ley  ofafhes;  vinegar  did  not  change 
it ;  expofure  to  the  fun  and  air  for  three  weeka 
produced  no  fenlible  alteration  in  its  colour. 
Ground  madder  of  a  middling  quality  produced, 
under  fimilar  treatment,  a  dirty  brown  colour 
without  any  brightnefs;  but  2^1and  madder  of 
a  good  quality  produced  a  colour  fimilar  tp  the 
former.  And  the  addition  of  fixed  alkali,  even 
in  fmall  quantity  to  the  deco^ion,  produced  a 
deeper  colour.  The  addition  of  folution  of  tin 
gave  the  colour  a  more  plcafing  hue.    He  only 
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obtained  a  bad  colour,  which  fimple  waihing  dit 
charged,  when  he  ufed  pure  or  caoftic  pot-aih 
i:]ftead  of  foda ;  bit  carbonate  of  pot^ik  fuccecd- 1 
ed  as  well  as  foda,  when  care  was  taken  to  fqueeie 
out  the  oil  from  the  cotton  previous  to  its  bdif 
put  into  the  Iblution  of  the  ialt  •,  if  the  oil  wa  sot 
fqueezed  out,  the  colour  was  but  iodiffeitit: 
whence  he  infers,  that  the  alkali  ought  not  to  br 
fo  canftic  as  to  deprive  the  cotton  entirely  of  the 
oil,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  il  ought  to  pdtt; 
fufflcient  adivity  not  to  allow  it  to  retain  toi 
much.    The  beft  kind  of  madder  muft  be  M. 
M.  BBRtHOLLET  fouud  that  theacetiteofab 
mine,  formed  by  the  miature  of  atnm,  and  tkci 
cetit*  of  lead,  formed  a  better  mordant  thaniM 
for  fixing  the  colour  of  madder;  and  that  it « 
Aill  more  efficacious  when  it  contained  an  en 
of  acid.    Alum  iaturated  with  poi^ih  to  fad  I 
degree  as  to  affor^i  a  flight  fediment,  wai  ails  I 
much  fnore  efficacious  mordant  than  cmnaosl 
lorn,  probably  for  the  lame  reafiHi.    Sohti<i  1 
arfenic  in  pdl*afti  produced  a  fimilar  efiedi  ■ 
evenfeemedtobe  ftlpelrior  in  fome  degree.  Gi 
ing  renders  the  colour  more  fixedi  and  apponl 
darken  it  a^litlle.;  yet  galling  is  employed  is  H 
Adrianople  procefs.    Galls  caaoot  be  mocd  ^ 
madder,  becaufe  they  prevent  the  extradioii 
Its  colouring  part.    M.  Berthoilet  begiai  faiifi^ 
4x0^$  by  gaHing,  after  having  leyed  the  cOm 
Leying  renders  the  cotton  Bore  difp«fixlt9ll 
come  iatmrated  with  colour.  MncHages  and  gl4 
render  the  colour  more  fixed,  and  glue  njfd 
robr  in  pioduciag  thia  efiedt :  it  comblnef  «■ 
the  aiumioe  and  the  cotton,  and  thus  impartjj 
the  cotton  the   property  of  animal  fubiflOi 
Complete  exficcation  between  each  of  the  pnfl 
fes  m  very  «ief»If  bet  ftiould  not  be  too  npo 
When  the  water  is  expelled,  its  attradion  ao  N 
er  oppoies  the  comfaniation  or  decospolitiA^ 
the  raordaot  to  which  it  proved  an  o^fbide.  M 
maceration  and  long,  continued  boilings  vitkft 
mordant  Sbui  to  be  uieleia^  it  is  fiifiiciesttH 
the  cotton  be  weM  impregnated  with  the  noriag 
nor  is  any  greater  eiTed  produced  by  itlii*! 
the  aluming  two  or  three  tinaea  focceffivelyy  tv 
by  one  operation  properly  condudled* 

The  procdfes  by  which  M«  Berthoflet  c 
neareft  the  Adrianople  red,  without  ofiogac^ 
fiftent  oil,  were  by  employing,  as  a  mordaat»  a  ^ 
lution  in  the. nitric  add  of  the  f^V^^^^K 
lum  by  common  pot-afh*  and  by  adding  0^* 
tin  to  the  madder  bath.  By-  this  laft  proc*  m 
obtained  a  red  which  ought  eafily  pa6  for  thMo 
Adrianople*  Jt  is  evident,  from  many  of  hit  w" 
iervationsb  that  in  the  Adrianople  red  tfaccflgg 
retains  a  little  of  the  oil.  We  may  alfo  cnm* 
in  cotton  dyed  with  naadder  its  power  of  long  ij' 
fifting  the  aaioo  of  the  air  and  that  of  refim|^ 
kalis  or  foap.  Thia  laft  can  only  be  obtaiawg 
oils  and  greafe ;  but  the  firft  depends  P"»2!5 
on  the  mordants  employed,  and  the  n»®5?5 
dryings.  It  i«  therefore  proper,  indepeodtft" 
the  beauty  of  the  colour,  to  emplor  P*^^**! 
milar  td  that  of  Adrianople,  for  fuch  *«■«**? 
to  be  fiibJQ^ed  to  leying,  or  frequent  waihiag  «» 1 
foap. 

^L  Berthoilet  ha*  alfo  tried  the  oxide  of  »»■ 
dyeing  wool.    The  decodion  of  madder  ac^o"" 
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\  more  clear  and  lively  red  by  the  addition  of  this 
aide;  its  colouring  particles  become  fixed  much 
iiore  quickly  and  more  abundantly,  upon  cloth  ^ 
nepan^i  by  a  deco^ion  of  alum  and  tartar.  The 
ioth  came  out  of  the  dye  bath  of  a  much  more 
iturated  and  beautiful  red,  than  a  Amtlar  pat* 
em  dyed  with  an  equal  weight  of  madder  wi- 
bout  oxide  of  tin«  Oxide  of  zinc,  u&d  inftead 
ftin,  produced  a  fine  oran^^e  colour  in  the  cloth ; 
mde  of  lead  a  dull  brick  colour ;  but  Xfial  of  iron 
ad  no  evident  effe<ft. 

Wool  may  be'dyed  red  by  carthamuss  but 
I  foon  changes  towards  an  orange.  This  fnb- 
:aflce  is  alfo  ufed  for  dying  filk  poppy  colour, 

bright  orange  red,  cherry,  rofe,  and  fleih  co- 
MU*.  The  procefles  differ  according  to  the  inten*- 
tj  of  the  colpur  to  be  given,  and  the  degree  in 
rbichlt  apprdachen  to  that  of  fire;  but  the  car- 
bamus  bath,  which  varies  in  the  mode  of  ufing, 

1  prepared  in  this  way ;  Having  extra^ed  the 
■eliow  matter  of  the  carthamus,  and  opened  the 
akesr  it  is  pat  into  a  deal  trough,  where  it  is 
prinkled  at  different  time^with  crn^res  gravel^ eSf 
r  foda,  the  latter  of  which  is  beft  well  powdered 
ad  fifted,  in  the  proportion  of  6  lb.  to  zoo  lb. 
lixing  it  well  aa  the  alkali  b  put  in.  The  car- 
bamus  thus  mixed  with  the  alkali,  is  pnt  into  a 
nan  trough  with  a  grated  bottom,  6rft  lining  it 
rhh  a  clofely  woven  cloth.  When  this  trough  is 
leariy  half  filled,  it  is  placed  upon  the  large  one, 
pd  cold  water  is  poured  on  it  till  the  lower 
rough  be  full.  The  carthamus  is  then  fet  Qver 
Mother  trough,  till  the  water  comes  fVom  it  al- 
AQft  colourlefs.  A  little  toore  alkali  is  then  add- 
d,  and  frefh  water  is  poured  on,  and  thefe  ope- 
itions  are  repeal  ed,  till  the  carthamus  he  exhauft* 
cd,  and  become  yellow. 

When  the  Elk  has  been  diflribatcd  on  the  rods 
a  banks,  good  lemon  juice  is  poured  into  the  bath, 
in  it  is  dF  a  fine  cherry  colour.  This  is  called 
prmns  the  bath.  Having  flined  the  bath  well, 
he  filk  is  dipped  in,  and  tuined  on  the  fkaln  ftickt 
is  long  u  it  appears  to  get  any  colour.  For  ror- 
»T  colour  it  is  taken  out,  wrung,  drained  on  the 
^egif  and  paffed  through  a  new  bath,  where  it  is 
Mated  as  in  the  former.  It  is  then  dried  and 
gfled  thffou^h  frefh  baths,  wafhing  and  drying  it 
Rer  evsry  operation,  till  it  have  obtained  the 
lepth  of  colour  required.  When  it  is  at  the  prt>- 
*r  point.  It  is  brightened,  by  thming  it  7  or  8 
unes  in  a  bath  of  hot  water,  to  every  bucket  of 
Which  about  a  gallon  of  lemon  juice  has  been  put. 
ittt  when  filk  is  to  be.dyed  poppy  or  fire  colour, 
t  muft  be  firft  fcoured  at  for  white ;  and  muft 
jnen  have  a  flight  anotta  ground.  This  filk 
honld  nut  be  alumed.  And  bright  orange  reds, 
»  well  as  deep  cherry  colours,  are  treated  ex- 
*»iy  in  the  fame  way  as  poppy  colour,  except 
jat  they  have  not  the  anotu  ground,  and  that 
Aey  may  be  dipped  in  the  baths  that  have  been 
uready  ufied  for  poppy  colour,  which  will  ezhauft 
Aem. 

The  lighter  chexry  colours,  rofe  colours  of  e- 
JJ*7  ™de,  and  fleih  colours,  are  made  from  baths 
Jf  the  sd  and  3d  runnings  of  the  carthamus, 
JJ»ch  are  weaker  than  the  firft.  In  thefe  the  deep- 

2  ™f^are  di]^  the  firft.  But  the  lighteft 
w  thefe  flijide^i  which  is  a  very  pale  flefli  colour, 
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requires  a  little  foap  to  be  put  into  this  bath ;  this 
foftens  the  colour,  and  prevents  it  from  taking  too 
quickly  or  unevenly.  The  liik  is  then  wafbed, 
and  brightened  a  little,  in  the  bath  which  has  been 
ufed  for  brightening  the  colours  which  are  deep- 
er. Thefe  different  baths  are  ufed  as  foon  as  they 
are  made,  and  as  quickly  as  poffible,  as  by  keep* 
ing  they  Ipfe  much  of  th^ir  colour,  which  would 
be  entirely  loft  after  fome  time.  They  are  alfo  u* 
fed  cold,  becaufe  the  redficuU  lofe  their  colour 
on  bein;;  expofed  to  heat.  The  moft  proper  alkali 
to  be  ufed  M^ill  be  cryftals  of  foda,  or  the  falt'of 
tartar.  To  lefTen  the  expence  of  carthamus  for 
deep  (hades,  about  a  fifth  of  the  bath  of  archil 
may  be  mixfid  with  the  firft  and  ad  bath.  But 
when  raw  filk  is  to  be  dyed,  that  which  is  very 
white  fhould  be  chofen,  and  treated  as.boiled  filk, 
with  this  difference  only,  that  the  poppy  colours, 
bright  orange  reds,  ar/  cherry  colours,  are  paffed 
through  baths  that  have  been  ufed  for  the  fame 
colours  for  fcoured  (ilk.  Poppy  colour  prepared 
in  an  acid  liquor  relifts  the  adion  of  vinq^ar,  but 
it  foon  changes  and  fades  in  the  air. 

M,  Beck  MANN  made  fome  experiments  refpec- 
ting  the  application  of  the  red  colour  of  cartha- 
mus to  cotton.  Having  macerated  cotton  two 
hours  in  melted  lard,  he  wafhed  it  well,  arfd  dy* 
ed  it  in  the  common  way  with  carthamus  depri- 
ved of  its  yellow  niatter.  This  cotton  took  a 
deeper  colour  than  fome  which  had  undergone 
no  preparation.  Soap  fucceeded  equally  well ;  and 
olive  oil  ftill  better.  He  then  dipped  his  cotton  in 
oil  repeatedly,  drying  it  each  time.  After  the  laft 
drying  he  wafhed  and  dried  it,  and  then  pafTed  it 
through  the  yellow  bath  of  carthamns^  to  which 
he  added  galls  and  alum.  Finally  he  dyed  it  with 
the  alkaline  folution  of  carthamus  and  lemon  juice- 
By  thefe  means  he  obtained  a  fine  fiill  red.  Cot- 
ton treated  in  the  fame  manner,  without  hkving 
been  impregnated  with  oil,  took  a  colour  of  the 
fame  kind,  but  lefs  fiill,  and  lefh  capable  of  ftand- 
ing  the  adion  of  the  air.  From  thefe  trials  he 
thinks,  that  cotton  to  be  dyed  with  carthimui 
fhould  receive  a  preparation  fimilar  to  that  which 
it  receives  for  the  Adrianople  red. 

To  dye  cotton  poppy  colour,  Mr  Wilfon  di- 
n€tt  that  the  carthamus  thoroughly  freed  from  the 
▼ellow  colouring  matter  be  put  into  a  veffel,  at  the 
bottom 'of  which  is  a  hair  fieve,  and  to  pour  on  it 
a  folution  of  pearl  afhes,  mixing  them  well,  and 
leaving  them  tc  ftand  alf  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  liouor  is  to  be  dmwn  off  by  a  cock  at;  t^e 
bottom  or  the  veiTel,  and  the  cotton  to  be  dyed 
is  to  be  put  into  it,  and  turned  by  a  winch.  In 
the  mean  time  a  folution  of  tartar  is  prepared  and 
left  to  fettle,  and  while  vet  hot,Js  poured  into 
the  carthamus  bath,  till  the  liquor  is  rendered  a 
little  four.  The  cotton  muft  continue  to  be  turn- 
ed in  this  tin  it  has  acquired  the  proper  fhade.  It 
is  then  wafhed  lightly,  and  dried  in  a  ftove ;  and 
in  this  way  it  obtains  a  colour  which  is  very  fine. 
But  to  give  cotton  a  fcarlet,  it  muft  firft  be  dyed 
yellow  by  anotta,  and  while  wet,  muft  be  dyed 
with  carthamus,  in  the  manner  juft  defcribed.  It 
thus  acquires  a  fine  fcarlet,  which  however  is  nei- 
ther permanent  nor  capable  of  withftanding  the 
operation  of. wafhing. 

In  ufing  BiAziL  woon  or  any  other  colouring 
L  U  1  a  wood 
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wood  in  a  dye  bath  or  flat,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  in- 
clofe  them  in  thin  linen  bags.  Wool,  to  be  dyed 
with  this  wood,  muft  undergo  certain  preparations. 
It  muft  be  boiled  jn  ^  folution  of  alum,  to  which 
a  4th  of  it8  weight,  or  even  lefs,  oftartar,  has  been 
aoJed.  A  greater  proportion  of  tartar  would  ren- 
der the  colour  yellow.  The  wood  thus  impreg- 
nated is  to  be  kept  at  leaft  a  w  eek  in  a  cool  place, 
after  which  it  is  dyed  by  boiling  gently  in  the  bra- 
fil  juice.  The  colouring  mritttr  which  is  firfl  de- 
f  ofited  does  not  yield  fo  fine  a  colour ;  it  is  pro- 
p'.T,  therefore  to  dip  the  coarfeft  ftuff  in  the  bath 
firjt.  n  this  manner  a  bright  red  is  ol)tained, 
which  ftands  the  action  of  the  air  in  a  tolerable 
degree.  When  the  red  colour  of  Bralil  juice  is  de- 
Aroyed  by  any  acid,  it  gives  woollens  a  more  or 
tefs  dun  colour,  which  is  very  durable. 

M.  PoERNER  prepares  the  cloth  with  a  boiling 
compofed  of  folutioln  of  ti.',  alnm,  and  a  little  tar- 
tar and  makes  hi??  i3ith  with  Brafil  wood,  astd  a 
confiderabre  proportion  of  alum.  In  the  t-'efiJu- 
um  of  this  bath  he  dyes  a  jd  piece,  which  has  re- 
ceived a  fimilar  prep  nation.  The  firfl  piece  takes 
a  fine  brick  co'our  ;  tht*  Ti^coni,  a  colour  that  ap- 
proaches fcarlet.  The  Ouuies  may  be  confidera- 
ply  varied  by  varying  the  proportivjnsof  the  ingre- 
dients employed, 

M".  GuHLiCHE  dcfcribcs  a.procefs-,  by  which 
he  pretends  finer  and  m^^rc  permanent  colours  are 
obtained  than  by  thofe  in  uf\  He  diretJits  pure 
vinogir,  or  iceto  citric  acid,  which  is  a  mixture 
pf  lemon  juice  and  vinegc-iV,  or  aqua  rcgia,  to  be 
poured  op  Brafii  wood,  reduced  to  a  powder,  or 
Very  fmall  chips,  till  it  is  covered  with  the  liquor, 
pf  even  till  the  liquor  is  a  certain  height  above  it : 
the  mixtuie  to  be  well  (liaken,  and  then  1t*ft  lo 
fettle  for  14  houi^  ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  decant- 
ed, filtered,  and  kept  (or  ufe.  On  the  refiduum 
a  vegetable  acid,  or  pure  water,  'is  to  be  pourod 
and,  having  Hood  a  day  c:r  two,  filtered.  This 
is  to  be  repeated  till  all  the  colouring  matter  is  ex- 
iradled,  when  the  wood  will  be  found  to  be  black. 
All  thcfe  liquors  are  then  to  be  mixed  together 
■very  carefully.  The  ftulf  being  prepared  with  a 
flight  gallir^g  of  fumaoh,  or  white  galls,  is  Dightly 
iilumcd  J  being  jiift  rinfed,  it  is  put  quite  wet  into 
a  bath  prepared  In  the  foUowIriir  manner;  A  por- 
tion of  the  acid  folution  of  Bn.rd  wood  is  diluted 
with  a  quantity  of  water  proportioned  to  the* 
ciuuitily  of  the  rtiiiT,  anu  the  depth  of  the  colour 
^3  be  given  it.  When  this  is  fo  hot  that  the  hand 
\vi''  jnft  bear it,  folution  of  tin  is  poured  in,  till  it 
h  of  a  hre  colour;  it  is  then  lliried,  and  the  ftuff 
is  put  in.  About  half  an  hour  ^iher^  it  is  taken 
cut  and  \va:7ied.  The  remainder  of  the  bath  mny 
be  ufed  for  !r;;hter  llia<!es  ;  but  thofe  ftuftb  ftiould 
ccly  be  galled  which  are  for  deep  fiiades.' 

Sect.  V.    0/Dyeing  Scarlst. 

Of  all  the  red  colours  ScARiar  is  the  moft 
beautiful.  It  is  indeed  the  fined  and  moft  fplen- 
did  colour  in  the  arjt  of  dyeing.  Tt»o  fjme  tafte 
\vith  Tcfpc^fl  to  the  CiiAdc  that  is  preferved  does 
nothow^cvci-  always  prevail:  fometimes  it  is  re- 
quired to  be  of  a  deeper  and  more  perfe<5l  red  ;  at 
rthevs,  to  incline  more  or  lefs  to  the  colour  of 
f.re.  It  caniiot  be  expedtetl  to  obtain  the  defired 
T.i^ilc  from  the  precife  pioporticns  prcfcribcd  in 
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h  e  procelfes,  becaufe  the  quantity  of  colcnrirg 
matter  contained  in  difo-cnt  kinds  of  fine  cochi. 
neal  varies,  and  ftill  more,  becaufe  the  folutioDi 
of  tin  employed  may  differ  confiderably  from  eack 
other :  but  it  is  eafy  to  afcertain,  by  trials  on  1 
fmaU  fcale,  the  proper  proportion  of  ingredients  to 
be  ufed  for  obtaining  a  particular  Ihadc;  and  if 
the  pieces  dyed  Ik  found  to  go  beyond  the  point, 
or  fall  fhort  of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  them  toiL 
The  dying  of  fcarlet  is  performed  at  two  ope- 
rations ;  the  firfl  is  called  the  boiling ;  the  fecoad, 
thejinijb  ox  redd  ning.  For  the  boiling  dtfifn^d' 
100  lb.  of  cloth,  61b.  of  pure  tartar  arfttbrow 
into  the  water,  when  a  little  more  than  wans. 
The  bath  is  ftirred  brifkly,  and  when  it  is  1  link 
"hotter,  half  a  pound  of  powdered  ccchiDfali 
added,  and  well  mixed.  A  moment  afttr^lk 
of  vei7  clear  folution  of  tin  are  pc>;red  i  ,ri 
Carefully  mixed.  As  foon  as  the  bath  begiBst* 
b'.^il,  the  clcth  is  put  in,  and  moved  brilklf  far 
two  or  tbrte  turns,  after  which  it  is  movedjiwae 
flow'y.  When  it  has  boiled  a  couple  of  hoon,ii 
is  talken  out,  aired,  nnd  carried  to  the  river  to  lie 
well  wafhetl.  To  prepare  the  ad  bath,  the  bcfw 
•muft  be  emptied.  When  the  bath  is  rcidy  to 
'boil,  5*  lb.  of  cochineal  powdered  and  fifttd  as 
put  in.  Thefe  being  carefully  mixed,  whenafttr 
having  ceafed  flirring,  a  crufl,  which  forms  on  tfce 
furface,  opens  of  itfelf  in  feveral  places,  i  j  or  14 
lb.  of  folution  of  tin  are  poured  in.  Tf,  aflcrtlfll, 
the  bath  rife  about  the  brim  of  the  boilci,  it  wA 
be  cooled  by  cold  water. 

When  the  folution  is  well  mixed,  the  dcA 
mufl  be  put  into  the  bath,  taking  care  to  tan  4 
qtiickly  ^.he  firfV  two  or  three  turns.  It  is  brekii 
for  an  hour,  ■pifhing  it  down  with  a  (tick  vhei 
.the  boiling  raifcs  it  up.  It  is  then  taken  not,  air- 
ed, and  cooled,  and  then  wafbed  in  the  riTer.  Asd 
dried.  On  examining  the  proportions  of  ctxhiwil 
and  of  folution  of  tin,  put  either  into  the  toiiiijft 
or  into  the  reddening,  it  appears  that  they  arckf 
no  means  fixed.  7  here  are  dyers  Yi'ho,  acconfinf 
to  Heflui's  account,  fucceed  very  well  bypottii? 
two  ^ds  of  the  compofition,  and  a  4th  of  tfce  cfr 
chineal,  into  the  boiling,  and  the  remaining  .;<J  * 
the  compofition,  with  the  re mainirg  three  4^50 
the  cochineal,  into  the'reddenmg.  He  alfo  rfci** 
that  it  does  no  harni  to  uf*'  tartar  in  i'.e  niH'*' 
'  ing,  provided  not  more  of  it  than  half  the  ^t} 
of  the  cochineal  be  pot  in  ;  and  he  thinlrt,tbt|^ 
even  renders  the  colour  more  permanent.  Tt^ 
is  at  prefcnt  the  practice  of  feveral  dyers.  TaiW 
prorrotes  the  folution  of  the  colouring  nwttrr,  fr 
pecially  when  it  is  ground  wHh  the  cochiiwi 
whence  the  refiduum  ismorecompletelyeib^^ 
Some  dyers  do  not  lake  the  cloth  out  w|** 
boiling,  only  refrefhing  it  to  male  the  reddeaaj 
in  the  fame  bath,  by  pouring  in  aninfufioo  ofo^ 
chineal,  which  they  have  made  apart,  afid  *^ 
which  they  have  mixed  the  proper  ^^^^^^ 
compofition.  In  this  way  tjiy  fave  time  »» 
fuel  J  and  they  affirm  that  the  fc;trlet  ii  <qw 
fine.'  But  as  fcarlet  is  rcqtiired  to  be  "^^  f^ 
and  to  approach  the  colour  of  firt,  a  Tj*?*Jf 
tinge  is  given  it  bv  boiling  fuftic  hn  tl«  ^  JIIIl 
or  bv  adding  a  little  turmeric  to  thecoclJ«w* 
The  yellow  tinge  might  be  obtained  jl>y  "^^ 
the  quantity  of  ccinpoStion :  but  thn  1«»  *"J^^ 
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convenience  of  rendering  the  cloth  harlh,  and 
even  of  preventing  the  colouring  matter  from  fix- 
ing in  it  in  a  certain  quantity.  Thus  though  nei- 
ther fuftic  nor  turmeric  give  a  permanent  colour, 
it  is  better  perhaps  to  ui'e  them  in  a  linail  quanti- 
ty, than  to  add  too  much  Ibiution  of  tin.  That 
thefe  ingredients  have  been  uled  is  difcoverable  by 
cutting  ttie  cloth,  the  inEde  of  it  appearing  in 
that^cafe  yellow ;  whilft  in  the  common  proceHes 
fche  cochineal  does  not  penetrate  the  cloth,  .lea- 
ving it  internally  white,  when  it  h  faid  to  cut  by 
tiie  dyers.  It  is  allb  of  advantage  in  dyeing  fcar- 
fet  to  ufc  tin  boilers,  becaufe  the  acid  employed  at- 
bcks  copper,  and  the  ibiution  it  forms  with  it 
play  injure  the  bjcauty  of  the  colovir.  But  as  thefe 
axe  difficult  to  make  of  any  confiderabie  fize,  ai/d 
are  liable  to. melt,  if  the  workmen  forget  to  with- 
dnvr  the  fire  before  emptying  them,  many  dyers 
life  copper  ones.  It  is  necelJary,  however,  to 
keep  thefe  very  clean,  not  to  let  th>:f  acid  liquor 
•emain  in  them,  :and  to  prevent  the  cloth  dyed  in 
tbem  from  touching  the  copper,  by.  means  either 
«f  a  net,  or  of  an  open*work  wicker  baiket  intra- 
Aced  within  the  boiler. 

M.  Scheffer  recommends  for  the  boiling  i4  oz* 
of  folution  of  tin,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ftaich, 
lad  as  much  tartar  to  every  pound  of  cloth»..  He 
ikys,  that  the  ftarch  ferves  to  render  thej:olour 
more  uniform  ;  and  he  advifes  to  throw  into  the 
Aater  when  it  boils,  a  dracl;m  of  cochineal,  to 
ftir  it  well,  to  boil  the  wool  an  hour,  and  aft(Sr- 
*ards,  to  walh  it.  The  woOl  is  then  to  be  boil- 
ed half  an  hour  in  the  reddening  bath,  with  half 
"an  ounce  of  ftarch,  3  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  fo- 
4ltion  of  tin,  half  an  ounce  of  tartar,  andf  drachms 
xf  cochineal.  In  this  procefs  there  is  a  fmaller 
Ijuamity  of  the  folution  of  tin  than  in  the  above, 

M.  PoERNER  defcribes  3  principal  proceires, 
•which  vary  according  as  the  (hade  of  the  fcarlet  is 
*o  be  more  or  lei?  deep,  or  more  or  lefs  in- 
clining to  orange.  He  puts  no  cochineal  into  tlie 
•iwiling,  whicii  he  compofes  of  one  ounce  fix 
sdrachms  of  tartar,  and  an  equal  weight  of  folution 
'4)f  tin,  added  after  the  tartar  is  diflblved,  for  every 

rmd  of  cloth.    Aflcr  it  has  boiled  a  moment, 
puts  in  the  cloth,  and  lets  it  boil  two  hours 

^ger.^  And  for  the  reddening  of  the  firft  procefs, 

4e  ufes  two  drachms  of  tartar,  and  an  ounce  of 
cochineal ;  afterwards  pouring  in  2  oz.  of  folution 

*f  tin  gradually.    But  for  reddening  of  the  2d 

iprocefs,  he  ufes  the  fame  quantity  of  cochineal, 
*nd  a  oz.  of  folution  of  tin ;  the  tartar  is  omit- 
ted. For  that  of  the  ;d  he  direds  two  drachms 
of  tartar,   an  ounce  of  folution  of  tin,  and  two 

■oonces  of  common  lalt,  with  the  quantity  of  co- 
Ctliineal  above  mentioned. 

The  fcarlet  of  the  firft  procefs  is  of  the  deepeft 
*hade  5  that  of  the  2d  is  lefs  full,  but  more  lively ; 

.  tod  that  of  the  3d  is  ftill  more  bright  and  pale. 
Tartar  gives  a  deeper  and  more  rofy  hue  to  the 
colouring  matter  of  cochineal  precipitated  by  fo- 
mfioa  of  tin.  It  moderates  the  adlion  of  the  ni- 
tro^muriatic  acid,  which  tends  to  give  fcarlet  an 
^J^gecaft,  though  this  orange  caft  is  not  to  be 
*^n  in  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  folution 

'  J\tin;  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  of 'a  fine  red. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  folution  or  tin  gives  fcar- 

/Kt  aa  orange  tinge,  by  the  action  the  nilro  rauxia- 
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tic  acid  exerts  on  the  wool,  which  it-turns  yellow. 
By  putting  more  or  iels  tartar,  therefore  into  the 
reddening,  a  deeper  aiid  fuller  fcarlet  may  be  ob* 
tained  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  fcarlet  may  be 
rendered  more  inclining  to  orange,  by  this  ingre- 
dient being  omitted.  The  folution  of  tin  lAay  al- 
fo  influence  the  colour,  according  to  tlie  propor- 
tion of  tin  the  ammooiacal  muriate  contains,  Dr 
Bancroft  however,  objc([^s  to  the  above 'opinion 
refpeaiiig  the  eifeds  of  laitar  and  folution  ut  tin, 
as  highly  eirqneous. 

From  the  experiments  of  M.  Berthollet  it  ap-] 
pears  that  a  folution  of  tin  made  with  16  parts  of* 
nitric  acid,  at  30^  of  Beaume's  areometer,  two. 
parts  of  ammoniacal  muriate,  and  three  parts  of 
tin,  gave  a  lefs  lively  and  fomewhat  deeper  colour^ 
than  a  folution  in  which  the  acid  and  ainmoniacal 
muriate  were  in  the  fame  proportions  which  con- 
tained only  two  parts  of  tin,  Thefe  laft  mentioned 
proportions,  fucceeded  thebeft  of  maiiy  which  were 
trjed.  He  mixes  with  the  folution  4  parts  of  water. 
Putting  only  half  a  pait  of  muriale  of  ammoniac, 
the  cx)Iour  was  brighter,  and  inclining  to  crangcj 
By  ufing  a  folution  of  murio-ammoniacal  fait  of  tin, 
w  hich  contained  near  half  its  weight  of  oxide  of 
tin,  and  adding  to  the  folution  a  little  mmiatic 
acid  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  metal,  Le 
oUtained  a  crimfon  colour:  but  on  adding  tartar 
in  the  reddening,  the  clolh  took  a  l^eautiiiil  deep 
red,  which  refilted  the  oxigeuatcd  muriatic  acid 
better  than  common  fcarlet.  But  in  ufing  this  fait, 
the  bath  is  fooner  and  more  completely  exhaulled, 
than  with  the  folution  of  tin  commonly  employed. 

Scarlet  may  be  brightened  by  common iiilt ;  and, 
the  colour  will  at  the  fame  time  penetiate  deeper, 
and  leave  lefs  cut.  Muriate  of  ammoniac  alfo 
renders  the  colour  more  bright  and  pale,  but  it 
carries  the  effed  too  fai-.  It  is  not,  howevt  r, 
eafy  to  explain  the  reafon,  why  common  faii^ 
which  deepens  a  little  the  colourof  infufionofcp- 
chincal,  and  produces  the  fame  eifedt  on  colours 
in  general,  iliould  diminiih  the  intenuty  of  fcar- 
let. It  is  obferved  by  M.  Poerner,  that  the  proper? 
tion  of  common  fait  he  direcfts  in  the  grcateft  thai 
can  be  employed;  and  that  a  more  agreeable 
fhade,  though  lighter,  will  be  obtained,  if  lefs  is 
ufed.  He  thinks  that  tiie  addition  of  5  07..  of 
white  fugai"  to  the  ingredients  of  the  id.  procefs 
will  produce  a  finer  coloi;r,  which  is  always  light- 
er than  that  of  the  firft  procefs ;  and  he  afitrts, 
that  a  more  pleafing  and  more  permanent  colour 
will  be  obtained,  if  the  cloth  be  left  in  the  boiling 
34  ho\xrs  after  it  is  cold.  When  the  fcarlet  which 
has  been  juft  dyed  has  too  much  of  the  orange 
caft,  this  may  be  weakened  by  walhing  with  hot 
water,  particularly  if  the  water  contain  any  ialt 
with  an  earthy  bafe. 

If  the  quantity  of  cloth  to  be  dyed  fcarlet  be 
lai^e,  M.  Berthollet  fays,  we  may  ufe  for.  the 
boiling  a  reddening  with  which  we  have  juft  dyed, 
taking  from  the  ordinary  quantity  of  cochineal  as 
much  as  we  fuppofe  to  be  left  in  the  bath,  dimi- 
niftiing  alfo  the  quantity  of  folution  of  tin.  But  if 
wc  would  have  a  6cry  colour,  we  muft  begin  by 
boiling  a  bag  of  fuftic,  which  is  to  be  removed  be- 
fore the  other  ingredients  are  added.  After  this 
the  bath  may  be  ufed,  as  loon  as  the  cloth  is  taken 
out,  for  making  pomegranate  colour,  boiling'  ui 
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it  a  bag  of  fuftic.  That  vhlcfa  has  already  been 
^n  a  bath  is  fitter  than  new  for  this  (hade.  As 
foon  as  this  is  taken  out,  fome  tartar  and  com* 
poiition  are  put  into  the  bath,  which  is  well  raked* 
and  the  cloth  treated  a»  for  dyeing  fcarlet;  and 
the  bath  may  be  u(ed  after  this  for  capuchin  co- 
lour,  boilxne  in  it  fuftic,  and  adding  tartar  and  fo- 
iation  of  ui.  The  preceding  boiling  may  alfo 
lie  employed'  for  langoufle^  orange,  £ailis»  gold  co-'  / 
lour,  and  jonquiile,  by  boiling  in  it  fiiftic*  and 
Adding  a  little  cochineai>  and  more  or  lefs  tartar* 
fnd  fpiution  of  tin. 

When  all  the  cIot.h«  which  are  to  be  dvcd  hayc  . 
|5one  through  the  boiling,  procedjng  from  the. 
d«-epeft  colour  to  the  Ijghteil,  they  are  then  to  be 
j>afled  through  the  reddening,  proceeding  con-' 
trariwife  firom  the  lighteft  to  the  deepeft,  adding 
more  and  more  cochineal,  and  folution  of  tin,  tilF 
we  come  to  the  pomegranate  and  fire  colours 
When  it  is  come  to  the  turn  of  the  gold  colour 
and  jonquille,  faft^c  is  to  be  aj!ded,  at  kaA  ii*  they 
were  not  finifhed  in  the  firft  bath,  which,  as  we 
fhall  feev  may  be  done  for  fome  ftjades.    For  the 
jgold  colour  and  eaifis,  th^  addition  of  a  little  mad* 
2er  is  necelFary. 

,The  colours  of  gold,  eaifis,  jonquille,  and  buff, 
may  be  nuide  after  the  fcarlet  boiling,  by  adding 
for  the  former  two,  fuftic,  folution  of  tin,  and  a 
Jittle  madder ;  a  little  more  fuftic,  and  a  little  lefs 
folution  of  tin,  for  the  firft  than  fecond.  For  the 
butf  much  le&  folution  of  tin  m\ift  be  ufed*  A 
dun  colour  may  be  made  after  boiling  fcarlyt  with- 
out any  addition.  Le  eaffe  au  lait  requires  a  little 
luftic  and  folution  of  tin,  and  a  very  fmall  quan- 
tity  of  madder :  for  le  chocolat  au  laitt  a  little  co* 
chineal  and  tartar  are  added  to  the  ijigredients  laft 
mentioned. 

For  the  boiling  for  cherry  colours,  a  frefli  bath, 
compofed  of  tartar  and  folution  of  tin,  is  com- 
monly ufed :  And  for  dyeing  them,  a  reddening 
that  has  been  ufed  for  fcarlet  is  employed,  adding 
to  it  tartar,  folution  of  tin,  and  a  little  cochineal. 
in  boilingand  reddening  thefc,  only  half  the  time 
required  for  fcarlet  is  taken  up :  and  in  genend 
the  time  is  fhortencd  in  proportion  to  the  delica^ 
cy  of  the  tint,  For  the  boiling  for  rofe  colour  the 
reddening  of  cherry  colour  may  be  employed, 
and  its  reddening  compofed  of  a  little  folution  of 
tin,  a  little  tartar,  and  a  very  little  coeaineal. 
The  <y>lour  may  be  deepened  by  paflingf  the  cloth 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  dye,  through  hot  water. 
Flefli  colour  is  made  after  a  reddening,  by  throw- 
ing away  a  little  of  the  bath,  and  cooling  it.  It 
may  alfo  be  made  after  a  violet  colour,  by  adding 
a  little  folution  of  tin.  It  muft  boil  but  a  little 
time.  The  reddening  from  which  fcarlet  has  been 
taken  out,  may  alfp  be  ufed  for  grays  that  are  to 
have  a  purple  caft ;  refrefhing  the  bath  with  the 
addition  of  galls,  and  afterwards  a  little  fulphate 
of  iron,  or  green  vitriol. 

Weak  and  delicate  tints,  as  lahgoustss  and 
ORANGE  colours,  as  well  as  lilacs,  mauves,  cher- 
ry, and  rofe  colours,  have  more  bloom  and  frefh- 
nefs  when  prepared  in  a  fingle  bath,  than  when 
they  have  gone  through  both  boiling  and  redden- 
ing. It  is  only  neceflary  to  put  into  the  bath  the 
proper  ingredients.  The  cloth  fimply  wetted, 
ar4  impregnated  ynX\L  qq  mortot,  fiUs  itfelf  with 
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the  colouring  matter  lefs  readily,  and  in  a  more 
evji!n  manner.  And  therefore,  for  obtaining  dif- 
ferent (hades  of  icarlet>  and  the  colours  doxred 
from  it,  nothing  more  is  neceflary  than  to  varf 
the  proportions  of  cohineal,  tartar,  and  folutioo 
of  tm,  and  to  add  for  the  fhades  moft  incUning  to 
yellow,  fuftic,  for  which  other  yellow  fubftaoca 
ai?e  iipmetimes  fubftitutcd.  Tartar  iervcs  todeqK 
en  the  colour)  and  ^e  folution  of  tin  makes  it 
ancli:ie  to  orange.  .  For  the  light  ihades,  the  tine 
of  operating  niuft  be  conliderably  abridged* 

The  dyemg  of  filk  a  fcarlet  colour  is  fo  mud 
in  reque^  as  to  have'  excited  artifts  to  repeated 
attempts  for  obtaining  it.  Thofe  who  appear  to  ' 
have  approached  neareft  to  the  defired  end  ix^ 
with  dyeing  the  (i|k  crimfon :  (fee  Sect.  VL)  ub  , 
dye  they  cover  over  with  that  of  cartbamus,  tba 
give  it  a  yellow  dye  without  heat.  By  thefemetts 
a  fine  colour  is  obtained,  but  the  adioo  of  tbe 
air  dcftroys  the  dye  of  the  carthamus*  andtheco* 
lour  is  foon  darkened  by  it.  Cochineal  is  ael 
much  ufed  for  dyeing  cotton  and  linen,  bccaafc 
a  fine  and  perman^t  red  may  be  given  them  bf 
madder,  Scheffer,  however,  defcHbea  a  procA  J 
which  might  b^  employed*  The  linen  or  cottoo 
is  to  be  fteeped  24  hours  in  ^  cold  fohiticm  of  tint 
it  is.  then  wrung,  waihed^  and  boiled  a  ouarttf 
of  an  hour  with  4  fixths  of  its  weight  of  cocbioeil* 
The  cotton  takes  a  light  red ;  but  thefe  eolouisdo 
not  ftand  the  adion  of  foap,  though  they  dotkit^ 
of  the  fun. 

The  difference  of  the  proceffes  for  girnig  col-  i 
ton  and  lilk  a  fcarlet  colour,  ieems  to  be  owa% 
to  the  flight  difpofition  thofe  fubftances  have,  ik 
Gombinins  with  the  colouring  matter  of  codi 
neal,  or  the  compound  of  that  colour  and  tin. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  this  compound  feparatob 
unites  in  too  large  maffes,  and  precipitates  bcfxe 
its  union  with  the  ftuff  can  take  place.  Thisii* 
convenience  is  prevented  by  firft  impregnating  tbc 
ftuff  with  folution  of  tin ;  becauie  the  oxide  d 
tin  being  combined  with  it,  the  colouring  nutter 
of  the  ctx;hineal  comes  to  fix  in  it,  and  then  the 
compound  can  no  longer  precipitatel  ThcR^ie 
this  mode  of  operating  ought  to  be  tried,  wtefr 
ever  we  have  reafon  to  fear,  that:.from  the  too 
fedjle  attra^on  of  the  ftuff,  the  compound,  wW 
is  to  colour  it  wiU  precipitate,  before  it  caii  fix* 
it  in  a  fufiicient  degrecr. 

To  dye  fpun  worfted  with  kermes,  it  is  61 
boiled  half  an  hour  in  water  with  bran ;  tbeo  t«o 
hours,  in  a  frdh  bath,  with  one  fifth  of  Rcna 
alum,  and  one'  tenth  of  tartar,  to  which  fmtr  «•• 
ter  is  commonly  added  \  after  wtiich  it  is  ttka 
out,  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag«  and  carried  to  a  cool 
place^  where  it  is  left  fome  days;  To  obtaa  t 
fttll  colour,  as  much  kermes  as  equals  3  finrtk^ 
or  even  the  whole  of  the  weight  of  the  wool, » 
put  into  a  warm  bath,  and  the  wo^l  is  pot  ia^ 
the  firft  boilinl^.  As  cloth  is  more  denfc  tWB 
wool,  either  fpun  or  in  the  fleece,  it  itquirpf  «"f 
4th  lefs  of  the  (alts  in  the  boiling,  and  of  kcnart 
in  the  bath.  HeUot  advifes  a  finafl  handM  « 
cot,  or  refofe  wool,  to  be  thrown  into  the  boflgtf 
which  the  kermes  is,  and  to  let  it  bofl  a  in«"^ 
befw^  the  wool  to  be  dyed  is  put  in.  T**** 
abforb  a  kind  of  black  dregs,  and  the  w««?2^ 
wards  dipped  will  Uke  a  better  coloBr.  v» 
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the  wool  that  is  juft  dyed  is  talcen  to  the  river»  it 
may  be  dipped  in  a  bo^  of  water  a  little  warm, 
IB  wtich  a  iixian  quantity  of  foap  has  been  diflbl- 
led.  In  this  way  the  cc^oor  will  acquire  more 
bif^tneiW  though  it  will  havea  crimfoo  cait»  By 
the  ufe  of  kermes  and  tartar,  without  ahun,  and 
with  a«  much  folutkm  of  tin  as  is  reauzzvd  for  a 
fcariet  w^  cochioealy  HeHot  obtainea  a  very  live* 
ly  cinnamon  colour  in  a  fingle  bath. 

Qioth  fteeped  in  a  folution  of  fulphate  of  pot- 
Uhf  took  ynth  kennes  a  pretty  fine  and  perma^ 
Mot  agate  gray :  in  a  folqtion  of  fiilph^te  of  iron 
Old  tartar,  a  fine  gray :  .k>  a  Mution  of  tartar  and 
Eblphate  of  copper,  an  orange 'Colour:  and  the 
kme  with  nitrate  of  copper.  AU  acids  convert  it 
30  a  cinnamon  colour,  wluck  inclinea  more  or  left 

0  red*  according  as  the  acids  ace  weak,  ^nd  their 
loanttty  (inaU^  Its  colour  is  rendered  duU  and 
!ofy  by  alkalis*  But  the  colour  that  kermes  im* 
imts  to  wool  Ikaa  much  lefs  bloom  than  the  icar- 
et  made  with  cochineal,  whence  the  latter  has 
generally  been  preferred,  fince  the  art  of  hetgl^en-' 
ng  its  colour  by  folution  of  tin  has  been  known, 
rbe  ibnaer,  however,  is  more  permanent ;  and 
pots  oCgr^fe  may  be  diichaxged  finom  itVithout 
QUIT*  The  fcarlet  made  by  kermes  has  been 
viSnAfearkt  in  grahh  becaufe  that  infed  was  fup- 
N)fed  to  be  a  grain.  The  folutjon  of  tin  has  been 
ned  with  kermes  as  weU  as  with  cochineai;  and 
I^eflTer  defiaribes  feveral  procefles  for  dyeing  in 
his  way  f  but  the  colour^  always  inclines  to  yeU 
ew  or  cinnamon^  becaufe  the  compound  formed 
pf  its  colouring  matter  and  the  oiude  of  tin,  re- 
aini|  a  yettow  hue*  from  the  adion  of  the  acid ; 
W  dbes  the  o^ouring  matter  of  madder.  The  co- 
por  afforded  ^y  kermes  is  very  permanent.  Dy- 
n  have  not  yet  bees»  aUe  to  give  filk  any  thing 
BQie  than  a  dull  reddifli  colour  by  kermes.  The 
barkt,  for  which  half  kermes  and  ball  madder 

1  uied,  is  called  fcarUt  in  half-grain.  This  mix- 
nie  afibfda  a  very  penaanent  dye ;  but  it  is  not 
ivdy,  inclining  a  Utde  to  the  blood-colour. 

For  dyeing  with  sum  lac,  ftick  lac  of  the 
kepeft  colour  (hould  be  chofen.  It  is  to  be  fe- 
Mvated  from  the  fticks,  and  powdered  very  well. 
)at  the  colour  obtained  by  lac  has  not  the  bloom 
if  icarkt  made  with  cochineal ;  however,  it  has 
he  advantage  of  being  more  permanent.  It  may 
w  employed  with  advantage,  by  mixing  a  certain 
[uantity  with  cochineal,  when*  if  it  be  not  in  too 
^^  proportion,  the  fcarlet  will  be  rendered  more 
letmanent,  without  its  beauty  beipg  dimioiAied. 
iiac  may  be  uied  in  a  very  iimple  manner.  Boil 
be  cochineal  and  folution  of  tin  for  a  proper 
ei^gth  of  time  ;  after  which  the  bath  is  to  be  cooU 
sd,  and  the  lac  put  iiiy  in  powder.  It  requires  a 
wry  moderate  heat,  otherwife  it  will  dye  very 
UKqually ;  and  alfo  a  greater  proportion  of  folu.* 
ion  of  tin  than  cochineal.  The  cloth  ought  to 
le  waihed  very  hot  at  coming  out  of  the  boiler, 
Kcaufe  the  refinous  particles  fixed  in  it  are  diffi- 
^It  to  leparate  when  cold.  Lac  may  be  ufed 
vith  fuccefe  forfiupe  au  nnn  colour,  putting  it  in- 
•0  the  boiling,  in  which  there  muft  be  no  alum, 
•that  would  precipitate  its  colouring  matter  too 
luickly.*  In  Uje  redd<*ning,  cochineal  muil  be 
!H\ph.Y*d,  and  the  colour  may  be  faddened  in  the 
common  method.    The  circuniftance  that  appeals 
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I  to  give  lac  the  fuperiority  c^vef  ketmes,  is,  that  it 
is  able  to  bear  the  adion  of  folution  of  tin,  and 
experiences  the  good  effeds  of  iU  without  its  co^^ 
lour  being  chan^  to  yeUow- 

To  dye  with  aechil,  the  quantity  judg^  ne*" 
cefi'ary,  according  to  the  quantity  of  wool  or  ftuff 
to  be  dyed,  arid  the  (hade  to  be  given  it,  is  mix^ 
ed  in  a  bath  beginning  to  grow  warm.  The  bath 
is  then  tieatcd  till  it  is  ready  to  boil,  tnd  the  wool 
or  fhiff  is  dipped  in  it,  without  any  other  prepa* 
ration,  keeping  that  in  longd^K  which  is  to  be  of 
the  deepeft  (hade.  A  beauti^l  gndelin  inclining 
to  violet  i^  thus  obtained  but  the  colour  has  no 
pennanency ;  fo  that  archil  is  rarely  ufed,  except 
tor  modjfyingr  heightening,  or  giving. bloom  ta 
other  colours^  Hellot  &yt^  that  having  applied 
archil  on  wool  boiled  with  alum  and  tartar,  the 
colour  did  not  ftand  the  ak  any  better  than  whea 
the  wool  had  undergone  no  preparaUou.  But  he 
ebtamoi  a  much  more  pennaneut  colour  frpm  ar« 
chil,  by  putting  a  little  folution  of  tin  into  the  batbi. 
This  changea  the  natural  colour  of  the  attthil  t<y 
one  more  w  lefs  approaching  to  fcadet^  according" 
to  the  quantity  of  the  folution  employed.  Thia 
procefs  IS  to  be -conduced  nearly  in  the  iameman^ 
ner  as  that  for  dyeing  fcarlet,  exoept  that  one 
bath  is  only  required.  According  to  M.  Poemer, 
one  pound  ^  wet  cloth,  boikd  for  about  an  hour 
in  a  bath  compofed  of  ten  ounces'of  archil  and  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  tartar,  acquh^s  a  bkuih  red 
colour.  If  previoufly  prepared  with  tartar  and 
folution  of  tin,  it  afTumes  an  amaranth  colour : 
and  if  prepared  with  alum,  a  paler  and  lefs  lively 
colour  than  the  foregoing.  This  fubftance  is  fre^ 
quently  ufed  for  dequeuing  diiSerent  ihades,  an4 
giving  them  a  bloom.  It  is  thus  ufed  for  violets^ 
lilacs,  maUowr  ^d  roiemary  flower  colours*^.  But 
to  obtain  a  deeper  tint,  alkali,  and  cremor  calcis 
diffufed  in  water^  aie  fometimes  addol  tp  it  a« 
for  deep  yoi^  au  vin  colours.  The  remainder  of 
this  liqupr  will  give  a  beautiful  agate,  rofemary 
flower,  and  other  delicate  colours^  which  cannot 
be  procured  equally  fine  by  anv  other  meant. 

Alvm  cannot  be  emptoyed  inftead  of  archil 
for  deepening  colours,  as  it  does  not  afford  the 
lame  bloom,  and  the  colour  is  tamifiied  by  it* 
Archil  is  never  employed  alone  for  dyeing  filk, 
unleis  for  lilacs :  but  filk  is  frequently  dipped  ih 
an  archil  bath,  either  before  or  after  dyeing  in  o^ 
thers,  to  ^modify  various  colours,  and  give  then 
a  bloom.  In  the  archil  bath,  for  treating  white 
filks^  a  quantity  of  archil  proportionate  to  the  co- 
lour required,  is  boiled  ui  a  proper  veffel.  The 
clear  liquor  is  then  poured  ouite  hot,  leaving  the 
dregs  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  into  a  trough 
pf  a  convenient  fize,  in  which  the  filk,  carefully 
cleanfed  from  foap,  muft  be  turned  with  great 
care,  till  it  has  acquired  the  proper  fhsde.  The 
filk  ifr  then  to  be  beetled  at  the  river.  This  is  a 
fubftance  of  great,  ufc  in  dyeing ;  but  as  it  is  rick  ' 
in  colour,  and  communicates  a  (educing  bloom, 
dyers  are  frequently  tempted  to  make  an  impro- 
per uffe  of  it,  and  to  go  beyond  thoTe  proportiona 
which  would  add  to  the  beauty  of  colours,  with- 
out any  great  injury  to  their  permanency.  The 
colour,  however,  obtained  from  it 'by  fo'utio;!  oc 
tin,  which  is  red,  and  approaches  to  fcarlet,  U 
lefs  fugitive,  than  thoi'e  in  which  that  irgredient  * 
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fg  not  etnplc^ed.  This  folution  appears  to  be  the 
4>n)y  thing  capable  of  increafing  its  ^durability.  It 
»ay  be  employed  not  only  in  the  dye-hath,  but 
In  the  preparation  of  the  filk^  when,  by  mixing 
tttrhil  with  other  colounng  Aibilances»  bright 
colours  with  (\ifficient  pennanency  msiy  be  pro* 
cured. 

Sbct.  VI-    Q/'Dyeing  Crimson. 

The  different  proceflfes  employed  for  obtaining 
the, various  ihades  of  crimfon,  from  the  dieepeft 
to  the  lighteft^  mHy  be  reduced  to  two.  Either 
the'  ftiade  of  crthtfon  required  is  given  to  clotfc 
pn!vioufly  dyed  fcarlet,  or  the  cloth  is  at  ohce 
dyed  crimlbn.  Alum,  falts  with  earthy  bafesj 
and  fixed  and  volatile  alkalis^  have  the  property 
©f  changing  the  colour  of  fcariet  to  crimfon,  which 
is  the  natural  colour  of  cochineal.  Nothing  more 
is  therefore  neceflary,  than  to  boil  cloth  dyed  fear- 
let  for  about  an  hour  in  a  folution  of  aium,  pro- 
portioned in  ftrength  to  -  the  deepnefs  of  the  co- 
lour defired.  But  as  other  Iklts  with  earthy  bafes 
have  the  fame  property,  and  water  contains  more 
-or  lefs  of  thefe  falts,  whehce  it  giN^es  a  propdr- 
tionafe  rofy  ^nge  to  fcariet  pafled  through  it,  par- 
ticularly if  it  be  worn,  the-  quantity  of  alum  ne- 
ceflary to  obtain  a  trimfon  varies  according  to 
the  iftture  of  the  water  employed  t  naV,  if  the 
water  be  loaded  with  eartliy  felts,  if  wi4i  anfw^r 
the  purpofc  of  itfelf,  without  the  addition  of  alunr.. 
If  a  piece  of  fcariet  have  aAy  defet!ts,  it  is  convert- 
ed into  a  crimfon. 

M.  HELLOt  ffays/  that  he  has  tried  foap,  foda, 
pot-alh,  :md  c^ndres  gra'Vetee  I  that  all  the fe  fub- 
•ftances  produced  the  crimfon  defired,  hut  ftd- 
dened  it,  add  gave  it  lefs  luftre  thto  alum :  that 
ammoniac,  on  the  contrary',  produced  a  very 
good  effedt:  but,  as  it  evapoiiiles  quickly,  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  muft  be  put  into  the  bath  a  lit- 
tle more  ths(n  warm,  a  IHtle  ammonical  muriate, 
or  fal  ammoniac,  and  common  pot-<ifh.  In  this 
method  the  cloth  inftantly  took  a  very  bright  ro- 
fy  coloiir.  He  thinks  that  it  heightens  the  colow 
fo  much  as  to  render  lefs  cochineal  neceflary.  But 
f/L  Poemer,  who  gives  the  fame  procefs,  directs 
the  fcariet  t  j  be  left  24  hours  in  a  cold  folution  of 
pot-aih  and  ammoniacal  Inuriate. 

To  dye  crimfon  at  once,  a  foliition  of  2}  02. 
of  alum,  and  li  or.  of  tartar,  t?o  even/  pound  of 
cloth,  is  ufed  for  the  boiling :  and  the  cloth  is  af- 
terwards dyed  with  an  ounte  of  cochineal.  So*, 
lution  of  tin  is  coinmonly  added,  but  in  lefs  pro- 
portion than  for  fcariet.  The  procefTes  employ- 
ed vary  greatly,  according  as  the  ihade  required 
is  deeper  or  lighter,  or  more  or  lefs  diftant  from 
Tcarlet.  Common  fait  is  allb  ufed  for  the  boiling 
J)y  fome  dyers.  POr  faddening  crimfonE,  and  gi- 
ving them  more  bloom,  archil  and  pot-aih  are 
ficouently  uft-d,  but  the  blootii  thus  imparted  is 
not  permanent.  Sometimes  the  boiling  for  crimfon 
ir»  made  after  a.  fcariet  reddening,  by  adding  tar- 
tar and  alum:  'and  it  is  hid,  that  the/ja/.tr  au  thi 
hai  mare  bloom,  if  both  its  bniiirg  and  reddeii- 
i;i^  be  made  after  fcariet,  than  when  it  is  dyed  in 
r  tVefh  bath.  For  thefe  colours  the  cochmilla  ft/I- 
'v.flrU  may  be  employed  inftcad  cf  fine,  but 
i..  lajger   quantity      The  r<.c5de:;inf  which   has 
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been  ufed  for  crimfon  may  al(b  be  employed  for 
purples,  and  other  compound  colours. 

Bodi  fcarlets  and  crirafoos  in  half-grain  are  nude 
by  lubfHtuting  madder  for  half  the  quantity  of 
t^e  cochineal,  giving  the  iame  boiling  as  for  fear* 
let  in  grain,  and  -following  in  other  refpeiSts  the 
proceifes  for  reddening  the  fcariet  or  crindoB. 
Other  proportions  of  madder  may  be  ufed  inftod 
of  half,  according  to  the  elfed  which  is  to  be  ob» 
tained.  The  common  madder  red  alio  acodres 
»  greater  luftre,  when  its  boiUng  i*  made  after  t 
redkiening  for  Icartet. 

In  filk  the  grain  crimfon,  produced  by  codd^ 
Ileal  is-  diftinguifhed  from  faife  crimfon',  which  it 
obtained  by  Brazil  wood.  And  filk  when  ddtgo- 
ed  to  be  dyed  crimfon  with  cochinealy  (houM  mC  ' 
be  boUed  with  more  than  10  lb.  of  fo^  to  xcolb: 
of  filkr  astbe  flight  yellow  caft  which  iilk  h3% 
•when  only  fd  far  fcoured,  is  advantageo^utotbe 
colouf .  After  the  iilk  has  been  well  cleeuifcd  frna 
the  foap  ac  the  river,  it  is  to  be  put  into  an  a)ua 
liquor  of  the  full  ftrength.  In  this,  it  iscoc- 
monly  left  ivom  the  evenings  till  the  next  moraio^i 
it  is  then  waftied,  and  beetied  at  the  livef  twict 
In  preparing  the  bath,  a  long  boiler  is  half  orhrs 
3ds  filfed  with  water ;  and  when  the  water  bwU, 
White  galls  powdA^d"  arfe  thiown  in,  fifom  half  a 
ounce  to  i  ounces  for  every  pound  of  ftlfc.  Aftef 
boFiiflg  a  few  moments,  from  a  to  j  oz.  of  cocfc 
neal,  powd«»ed  and  l^ed,  for  etery-poufid  cf 
filk,  according  to  the  ihade  i^uircd,  iire  put  i^ 
adtjing  afterwards  an  ounce  of  tartar  to  e^ 
pound  of  cdchineal ;  and  as  foon  as  the  tartar  ii 
diifolved,  an 'ounce  of  folutien  of  tin  to  e«fT 
ounce  of  tartar.  This  folution  ought  to  comat 
more  tin  than  that  u<^d  for  fcariet^  otherwife  ti« 
colours  Would  be  too  bright.  Macquer  diredi  tm 
folution  to  be  made  with  i  lb.  of  nitric  add,  1 
02.  of  ammoniacal  muriate,  d  02.  of  fine  pa> 
tin,  and  12  0%,  of  pure  water. 

The  boiler  is  then  to  be  filled  upvithceM  va- 
tei*.  The  proportion  of  the  bath  is  aboot  8  or  10 
quarters  of  water  to  every  pound  of  fiHt  In  ^^ 
the  (ilk  is  hnmediately  dipped,  turning  it  oo  tt* 
flcain  flicks,  till  it  appears  to  be  of  an  unifonnc* 
lour.  The  fire  is  then  increafed,  and  the  batk 
made  to  boil  for  two  hours,  turning  the  filk  frca 
lime  to  time.  After  this  Uie  fire  is  put  out,  and 
the  Iilk  put  into  the  bath,  where  it  is  kept  a  fe« 
hours  longer.  The  Iilk  is  jifterwanis  waftjed  2l 
the  river,  and  wrung  and  dried,  two  bcetliags 
firft  being  given  it.  When  crimfons  a-e  to  fee 
faddenedy  they  muft  be  pafled,  after  haring  bees 
walhod,  through  a  folution  of  fulphale  of  irofli 
more  or  lefs  ftrong  according  to  the  fhade  TBqi»» 
red.  If  it  fliould  have  a  yellow  tinge,  the  folutierf 
muft  be  chai-gi»d  ^^  ith  a  greater  or  left  proportiofl 
of  decoiflion  of  fnftic.  And  white  galls  fiiouM&f 
chofen,  bccaufc  black  ones  would  dull  the  «4ctf 
of  the  crimfon  ;  ar.d  even  too  large  a  quantity  a 
the  white  y/ill  produce  the  lameeff*ed.  Macijiier 
f.iys,  that  the  galls  ft-rte  only  to  increafethe  vt^gl* 
of  the  iilk:  yet  their  general  efiedt  is  to  rerdfl* 
colours  lT.^re  permanent,  and  they  are  effentiifif 
necerury  for  crirr.fL^ns  that  are  intended  Jo  be  fed- 
dcnfd.  '  Vinegr^r  is  emjf)loYcd  in  diftiDguiflJ^ 
grain  crimfons  from  falle ;  out  it  wiU  not  dtfeo 
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colours  obtained  from  Brazil  wood,  if  they  be 
fiXw^d  by  means  of  folution  of  tin  ;  a?  then  they 
ftand  the  proof  with  vinegar  as  well  as  thofe  in 
which  cjchineal  has  l)een  iif-'d.  A  very  finall 
quantity  of.fol'.ition  of  tin  is,  therefore,  put  into 
the  bath  for  dyeing  li!k  crimfon.  If  tlie  fr*me 
procefs  as  that  for  dyeing  wool  fcarlet  were  em- 
plo]red,,the  (ilk  would  lofe  its  bloom,  and  acquire 
only  a  faint  colour.  Macquer  and  Sche/Ter  have, 
however,  detailed  procelFes  which  differ  from  it 
only  in  a  few  circumllanccs,  for  dyeing  (ilk  rofe 
and  poppy  colours  by  folution  of  tin,  ufed  cold, 
that  its  a(^tion  on  the  &lk  might  not  be  ^oo  power- 
ful. 

The  folution  of  tin,  which  M.  Berthollct  found 
to  fucceed  bert,  was  the  fame  as  dire*aed  for  dye- 
h^  fcarlet:  this  procured  him  a  line  cherry 
colour,  fufiiciently  bright.  Solutions  contaiu- 
inj;  a  greater  proportion  of  tin  gave  him  deeper 
ftadcs :  and  the  folution  of  the  murio-ammonia- 
cal  fait  of  tin  produced  a  dull  deep  crimfon. 
Though  he  has  varied  his  experiments  in  feveral 
ways,  he  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  fliade  com- 
twnWc  to  fcarlet. 

Braiil  wood  is  ufed  for  dyeing  filk  what  is  cal- 
led /7lfi  crimfon^  to  diftingui(Ti  it  from  that  pio- 
duced  by  cochineal,  which  has  far  more  perma- 
nency. For  this  the  filk  (hould  be  boiled  with 
foap,  in  the  proportion  of  ao  lb.'  of  the  latter  to 
loo  lb.  of  the  former,  and  afterwards  alumed. 
Lefs  aluming  is  required  for  this  than  for  grain 
crimfon.  Having  refrefhed  it  at  the  river,  it  is 
dipped  in  a  bath,  more  or  lefs  charged  with  Brn- 
fil  juice  according  to  the  fiiade  to  be  given.  If 
water  containing  no  earthy  fait  be  employed,  the 
colour  will  be  too  red  for  crimfon  :  to  remedy 
which,  the  (VIk  may  be  pafTed  through  a  flight  al- 
kaline folution,  or  a  little  alkali  may  be  added  to 
the  "bath.  Wafliin'g  the  filk  in  hard  water  till  it 
have  acquired  a  proper  hue,  will  produce  the 
fame  effedt.  In  order  to  make  falfe  crimfon  deep- 
er, or  dark  red,  juice  of  logwood  is  added  to 
the  Brafil  bath,  after  the  (ilk  has  been  impregna- 
ted with  the  latter.  A  little  alkali  may  alfo  be 
put  in  according  to  the  (hade  required.  But  to 
imitate  poppy  or  (ire  colour,  the- (ilk  mnft  have 
>n  anotta  ground,  e\?n  deeper  than  when  it  is 
to  be  dyed  with  carthamus:  after  which  it  is 
wafhed,  alumed,  and  dyed  with  the  Brafil  juice, 
to  which  a  fmall  portion  of  foap  fuds  is  generally 
added 

The  folution  of  tm  cannot  be  ufed  for  dyeing 
filk  with  the  juice  of  Brafil  wood,  as  with  ccK-hi* 
JJ^^l;  and  the  reafon  in  both  is  Hie  fame:  the  co- 
rouring  particles  would  feparatetoo  qu'ckly  to  be 
capable  t;f  fixing  on  the  filk,  which  does  not  at- 
tract them  fo  powerfully  as  wool.  The  colours 
*n\parted  by  dye  woods  may  howcA'er  be  much 
'Tfiproved  by  fteeping  the  filk  in  a  cold  fohition  of 
I'"-  A  (tn>ng  deco^ioH  of  Brafil  wood  gives  yel- 
"^w  filk  a  fci\rlet  colour,  jnferior  indeed  to  cochi- 
"j2l;  but  finer  and  more  permanent  than  if  ft-*cp- 
^  in  alum  only,  and  as  cap:ible  xjf  (landing  the 
P>*oof  by  vitiegnr,  as  crimfon  or  poppy  in  grain, 
out  it  is  necellary,  inftead  of  ufing  raw  filk,  to 
8^ve  a  yellow  ground  to  filk  that  has  been  fcoured, 
?^to  mix  fome  yellow  fubftance  with  the  Brafil 
juice. 

^OL.  VII.  Part  II. 
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M.  PoERNER.  has  made  di^cr?nt  esperimc.vj 
on  methoiU  thit  m^y  be  employed  for  cotton 
with  Brafil  wooJ,  by  different  mordants,  as  alum, 
folution  of  tin,  fal  ammoniac*  potalh,  ^z.  ufetl 
either  in  the  bath,  or  in  the  preparation  of  the? 
cotton.  He  c  )uld  not  produce  a  colour,  howe- 
ver, that  would  (land  w.ifhing  with  foap,  thoujrhr 
fome  would  ftand  the  adlion  of  the  air,  and  wa^h-' 
ing  with  water,  tolerably  well.  Cottons  thus- 
dyed  ihould  bo  dried  in  the  fliad.?.  Th«  following 
procefs  is  recommended  by  Mr  Brown  for  giving 
cotton  a  crimfon  colour:  A  folution  of  tin  is  pre-' 
pared  in  thefe  prop()rtions ;  nitric  acid  2  lb.  muri- 
atic acid  1  lb.  tin  8  oz.  water  x  lb.  'f  lie  liquid* 
being  mixed  together,  the  tin  is  gradually  ad  Jed. 
Tlien  for  a  piece  of  c<jtton  velvet  weighing  15  oi* 
16  lb.  a  bath  is  prepared,  confifting  of  boiling 
water  four  ■  p-arts,  ftrong  deco(5lion  of  galls  twcr 
parts.  Having  ftirred  the  bath  with  the  rake,  the 
piece  is  put  in,  worked  for  half  an  hour,  and  left? 
to  foak  two  hours,  when  it  is  taken  out,  and  left 
to  drain.  Another  bath  being  prepared  withr 
three  buckets  of  boiling  water,  and  o1ie  of  de^ 
coiflion  of  Brafil  wood,  alfo  boiling,  is  to  be  raked, 
and  the  piect  worked  in  it  an  hour.  This  batli 
is  to  Ih?  thrown  away,  and  the  vat  >^a(hed  out,- 
and  then  filled  with  a  puredecoc^^ionof  the  wood ^ 
in  which  the  piece  is  to  be  worked  half  an  houry 
and  then  raifed  on  the  winch.  A  bath  of  very 
clear  river  water,  with  a  quart  of  IblutiOTi  of  tiny 
being  prepared  and  raked,  the  piece  is  to  be  work- 
ed in  it  a  quartei-  of  an  hour.  It  is  tbvn  raifed  on 
the  winch,  and  fet  over  the  vat  containing  the* 
bath  of  decodlon  of  Brafil  wood,  one  i6th  of^ 
which  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  replaced  by  an  e-^ 
qud  quantity  of  boiliilg  docodtion.  This  bein^ 
raked,  the  piece  is  woi'ked  in  it  half  an  hour,  rai- 
fed  on  the  winch,  and  carried  back  to  the  vat 
containing  the  folution  of  tin.  Thefe  operation* 
are  performed  alternately  6  or  8  times,  obferving 
each  time  to  take  out  a  i6th  of  the  hath  of  Brafil 
wood,  and  replace  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of' 
boiling  dccoL^ion  of  the  fame  woo<l,  to  rake  th^f* 
bath  of  compofition  each  time,  and  to  finij(h  thff 
dyeing  with  the  latter.  The  piece  is  to  he  walhu 
ed  in  the  river,  and  dried  in  a  dark  fhady  fitua- 
tion.  To  give  greater  pevrnanency  to  tfie  fine  amt 
various  colours  obtained  from  l?raf:l  w:;od,  it  i» 
neceflfary  to  contider  its  properties.  The  twof 
combinations  of  it  with  aluminc  and  oxide  of  tin/ 
appear  belt  calcukited  to  render  it  durable. 

Sect.  VH.    (y  Dybiho  VrovEx  Colour. 

Stuifs  would  only  take  a  (light  and  fadmg  co-^ 
lour  from  the  deco<ftion  of  logwood,  if  they 
were  not  previoufly  prepared  with  alum  and  tar- 
tar. A  little  alum  is  added  alfo  to  the  bath.  By 
thefe  means  a  pretty  good  violet  is  produced  in 
them.  But  a  blue  colour  may  be  jpbtained  from 
this  wooil,  l7y  mixing  verdigris  witfi  the  bath,  -^r.fl 
dipping  ttie  cloth  till  it  have  acquired  the  *V«  .de 
which  is  defired.  The  chief  ufe  of  logwood  is 
fur  blacks  to  which  it  gives  a  luftre  and  velv-.ty 
cafl,  and  for  grays  of  certain  (Tiades.  It  is  al*o  of 
very  extenfive  ufe  for  different  compouTjd  colour;^, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  of  ec".  il 
beauty  and  variety,  by  drugs  affording  a  dy- 
©f  greater  permanency.  It  is  ufed  for  dyeir-*; 
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violet.  For  this  the  filk  rouft  be  fcoured,  alum- 
ed,  and  wafhed ;  hccaiife,  without  aluming,  it 
would  take  pnly  a  reddifti  tinee,  that  would  not 
ftand  wetting.  To  dye  ii^k  thus,  it  muft  be  turn- 
ed in  a  cold  decodlion  of  logwood,  till  it  have  ac- 
quired the  proper  colour :  if  the  deco(*lion  were 
ufed  hot,  the  colour  would  be  in  ftripcs  and  very 
uneven. 

Sir  T.  Kergman  ha«  obferved,  that  a  fine  vio- 
let might  be  produced  from  logwood,  by  impreg- 
nating t'  e  f»lk  with  folution  of  tin.  In  fad,  we 
may  obtain,  particularly  by  mixing  logwood  and 
Bra  hi  in  various  proportions,  a  great  number  of 
fine  (hades,  nK>rc  or  lefs  inclined  to  red,  from  li- 
lac violet.  And  if  decoiftion  of  logwood  be 
fiibftituted  for  that*  of  Brafil  in  the  procefa  com- 
municated by  Mr  Brown,  a  fine  violet  colour  will 
be  produced.  The  remarks  made  on  Brafil  wood 
are  equally  applicable  to  this.  Solution  of  bifmuth 
added  drop  by  drop  to  a  kermes*  bath,  produced 
a  violet  colour.    See  farther  under  Sect.  X. 

Sect.  VIII.    O/*  Dyeing  Yellow. 

•  The  yellow  communicated  to  wool  by  weld 
has  little  permanency,  if  the  wool  be  not  previ- 
ouHy  prepared  by  fome  mordant.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  alum  and  tartar  are  ufed  by  means  of  which 
this  plant  gives  a  very  pure  and  durable  yellow. 
For  the  boiling,  which  is  managed  in  the  common 
way,  Hellot  advifes  4  oz.  of  alum  to  every  pound 
of  wool,  and  only  one  ounce  of  tartar ;  many 
dyers,  however,  ufe  half  as  much  tartar  as  alum. 
Tartar  renders  the  colour  paler,  but  more  lively. 
The  weld  is  boiled  in  a  frefh  bath,  enclofing  it  in 
a  bag  of  thin  linen,  and  keeping  it  from  rifing  to 
the  top  by  a  heavy  wooden  crofs.  Some  dyers 
boil  it  till  it  finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper, 
and  then  let  a  crofs  down  upon  it !  others,  when 
it  is  boiled,  take  it  out  with  a  rake  and  throw  it 
a  fide.  Hellot  direfts  5  or  6  lb.  of  tveld  for  every 
pound  of  cloth  ;  but  dyers  feldom  ufe  fo  nriuch, 
contenting  themfelves  with  3  or  4  lb.  or  even  lefs. 
Many  add  to  the  weld  a  little  quicklime  and  aihes, 
which  favour  the  extraction  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter, and  heighten  it*  colour,  but  render  it  liable 
to  be  changed  by  acids.  The  quantity  of  weld 
ought  to  be  proportionate  to  the  depth  of  the 
fhade  required.  Both  lighter  and  brighter  ihades 
^ay  be  obtained  by  dyeing  aftier  deeper  ones,  ad- 
•ding  water  at  each  dipping,  and  keeping  the  bath 
boiling :  but  light  fhadrs  procured  in  this  way  are 
not  fo  lively  as  when  frefti  baths  are  ufed,  pro- 
portioning the  quantity  of  weld  to  the  depth  of 
the  fhade  intended  to  be  prbcured.  If  common 
fnlt  be  added  to  the  weld  bath,  it  renders  its  co- 
lour richer  and  deeper  :  fulphate  of  lime,  or  gyp- 
fum,  alfo  deepens  it :  but  alum  renders  it  paler 
and.  more  lively ;  and  tartar,  ftill  paler.  Sulphate 
of  iron  or  vitriol  makes  it  incline  to  brown. 

The  (hades  obtained  from  weld  may  be  modi- 
fied by  fuch  additions,  by  the  proportion  of  the 
weld,  by  the  length  of  the  operation,  and  by  the 
mordants  employed  in  preparing  the  ftuff.  Thus 
Scheffer  fays,  that  by  boiling  the  wool  two  hours 
with  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  folution  of  tin,  and 
the  fame  of  tartar,  walliing  it  and  boiling  rt  15 
minutes  with  an  equal  weight  of  weld,  it  will 
take  a  fine  yellow,  which,  however,  will  not  pe- 
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netrate  its  external  texture.  M.  Poemer  alfo  di- 
redts  the  cloth  to  be  prepared  as  for  dyeing  fear- 
let.  By  thefe  means  greater  brightnefs  and  per- 
manency are  given  to  the  colour,  which  ercry 
thing  elie  being  equal,  is  alfo  lighter.  The  co- 
lour may  atfo  be  modified  by  paffing  the  cloth 
when  it  comes  out  of  the  dye,  through  anolHer 
bath.  Therefore,  to  produce  a  golden  ycHow, 
the  cloth,  when  it  comes  out  of  the  welding, 
may  be  pafled  through  a  flight  madder  bath; 
and  for  a  tawn/t  through  a  bath  made  with  a  lit- 
tle foot. 

To  dye  filk  plain  yellow,  m>  other  ingrediat 
than  weld  is  in  general  ufed.  The  filk  ought  to 
be  fcoured  in  the  proportion  of  lo  lb.  of  foap  to  i 
100  lb.  and  afterwards  alumed  and  refireflicd,  tha  ! 
is,  wafhed  after  having  been  a  lamed.  Then  1 
bath  is  prepared  with  »  lb.  of  weld  for  each  poond 
of  filk,  which,  after  boiling  a  quarter  of  aa  boar, 
is  to  be  paflTed  through  a  fieve  into  a  vat :  whait 
is  of  fuch  a  temperatore  as  the  hand  can  bar, 
the  filk  is  put  in,  and  turned  until  the  coloer 
is  become  uniform:  during  this  operation  the 
weld  is  boiled  a  fecond  time  in  frefti  water;  a- 
bout  half  of  the  firft  bath  is  taken  out,  and  iU 
place  (upplied  by  a  frefti  decodion.  This  ftrih 
bath  may  be  uted  a  little  hotter  than  the  former; 
too  great  a  degree  of  heat  however  muft  be  avoid- 
ed, that  no  part  of  the  colour  already  fixed  my 
be  diflblved :  it  is  to  be  turned  as  before,  and  in 
the  mean  time  a  quantity  of  eendres  groveleti  if  to 
be  diflblved  in  a  part  of  the  fecond  decodion ;  the 
filk  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  bath,  that  mere  a 
lefs  of  this  folution  may  be  put  in,  according  to 
the  ftiade  required.  Alter  it  has  been  turned  fc- 
veral  times*  a  hank  is  wrung  with  the  pin,  that  it 
may  be  feen  whether  the  colour  be  fuflicicDiIy 
full,  and  have  the  proper  gold  cafl :  if  it  fliouU 
not,  a  little  more  of  the  alkaline  (blution  is  added 
the  eflfeft  of  which  is  to  give  the  colour  a  goU  . 
caft,  and  to  render  it  deeper.  In  this  way  the 
procefs  is  to  be  continued,  until  the  filk  has  it- 
tained  the  defired  fhade:  the  alkaline  folulirti 
may  alfo  be  added  along  with  the  ad  decoAkwo^ 
the  weld.  Care  muft  however  be  taken,  that  the 
bath  has  not  too  great  a  degree  of  heat. 

To  produce  yellow  with  more  of  a  gold  of 
jonquille  colour,  a  quantity  of  anotta,  propor- 
tioned to  the  fliade  required,  muft  be  added  to 
the  bath  at  the  fame  time  with  the  alkali.  But 
for  li^ht  ihades  of  yellow,  fuch  a»  pale  lemon,  « 
canary  bird  colour,  the  filk  ought  to  be  fcouiw 
as  for* blue,  becaufe  the  fliades  are  more  beautinil 
and  tranfparent,  in  proportion  as  the  ground  oa 
which  they  are  laid  is  whiter;  the  ftnength  of  tje 
bath  is  proportioned  to  the  fhade  wilhed  to  1« 
obtained ;  and  if  it  be  intended  that  the  ydto* 
fhould  have  a  tinge  inclining  to  green,  more  or 
lefs  of  the  indigo  vat  is  added,  if  the  filk  hairot 
been  .izured.  To  prevent  the  fliades  ftx>m  bewj 
too  deep,  the  filk  may  be  more  (lightly  aInnwJ  i 
than  is  commonly  praftifed.  .    /  j. 

SCHEFFBR  advifes,  that  the  (ilk  fhould  bewtf-   | 
ed  a4  hours  in  a  folution  of  tin,  made  "^^^^^   ' 
parts  of  nitric  acid,  one  of  common  fait,  aod  one 
of  tin,  and  faturated  whh  tartar:  that  it  ftociw 
be  waflied,  and  boiled  half  an  hour  with  an  eqj^ 
quantity  of  weld  flowcrji^  JBpi9l>fenc»,  *»**. 
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[le  ilraw  cplour  is  thiis  obtained,  which  refilU 
le  atftion  of  acids.  By  following  this  prdcefs, 
rrj  little  tin  (hould  be  left  in  the  folution,  39  it 
precipitated  by  the  acid  of  tartar :  To  dye  co^- 
tn  yellow,  begin  by  fcouring  it  in  a  bath  prcpa- 
d  ulth  the  ley  of  the  aOies  of^green  wood :  it  is 
en  waihed,  dried,  and  alumed  with  one  4th  of 
)  weight  of  alum ;  after  24  hours  it  is  taken  out 
'  the  aluming,  and  dried  without  being  waflie^ 
weld  bath  is  then  prepared,  with  the  propor- 
)n  of  17  of  weld  for  each  pound  of  cotton :  in 
is  the  cotton  is  turned  and  wrought,  until  it  has 
quired  a  proper  (hade ;  it  is  taken  out  of  this 
Ih  to  be  foaked  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  a  fo- 
tion  of  fulphate  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol,  in  the 
"oportion  of  one  4th  of  the  weight  of  the  cotton ; 
18  then  thrown,  without  being  waflied,  into  a 
jiling  folutipn  of  white  foap  made  with  the  fame 
apportions ;  after  being  well  ftirred,  it  is  boiled 
it  for  nearly  aa  hour,  then  waihed  and  dried 
ell 
But  if  a  ftill  deeper  yellow  be  required,  the  cot- 

0  is  not  alumed,  but  t^  lb.  of  weld  for  each 
)und  of  cotton  are  employed,  to  which  a  drachm 
'  ?erdigris  mixed  with  a  part  of  the  bath  is  ad- 
kI  ;  in  this,  the  cotton  is  dipped  and  worked, 
itil  it  have  acauired  an  uniform  colour;  it  is 
len  taken  out  of  the  bath,  that  a  little  ley  of  fo- 

1  may  be  poured  in ;  returned  into  the  bath  and 
ipt  there  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it 
taken  out,  wrung,  and  dried  very  carefully*.  A 
mon  colour  is  dyed  by  the  fame  procefs,  except 
lat  only  one  po'und  of  weld  is  employed  for  each 
)and  of  cotton,  and  that  the  proportion  of  ver- 
gris  may  alfo  be  diminifhed,  or  even  entirely 
nitted,  aluming  being  fubftitutcd  in  its  (lead, 
be  (liades  of  yellow  may  thus  be  varied  in  many 
fferent  ways.  The  procoiles  for  thread  are 
anaged  in  the  fame  manner. 

When  F^usTic,  or  yellow  wood,  is  ufed,  it 
uft  be  fplit,  or  rather  cut  into  chips,  and  en- 
ofed  in  a  bag.  Weld  gives  an  unprepared  cloth 
ily  a  pale  yellow,  which  foon  changes  in  the  air; 
it  fuftic  without  the  aid  of  mordants  gives  it  a 
rownilh  yellow,  which  is  duH  indeed,  but  which 
ands  very  well  when  expofed  to  the  air ;  its  co- 
tur  is  rendered  nwre  bright  and  fixed,  by  the 
lordants  employed  with  weld,  which  a6t  on  it 
a  fimilar  manner;  thus  alum,  tartar«  and  a  fo- 
ition  of  tini  render  the  colour  bright;  common 
it,  and  fulphate  of  lime  or  gypfum,  render  it 
seper.  Fuflic  may  therefore  be  treated  in  the 
ime  way  as  weld,  with  only  this  difference,  that 
»  obtain  the  fame  fhade,  much  lefs  yellow  wood 
required ;  thus  from  5  to  6  oz.  of  this  wood 
ne  fufficient  to  give  a  lemon  c6l:)ur  to  a  pound 
f  cloth,  but  the  colours  obtained  from  it  incline 
lOre  to  orange,  than  thofe  obtained  from  the 
eld :  and  therefore,  they  are  fometimes  uf<^  to- 
ether  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  cffed  de- 
red. 

When  Akotta  is  ufed,  itis  always  mixed  with 
n  alkali,  which  facilitates  its  folution,  and  gives 
colour  lefs  inclining  to  red.  It  is  cut  in  pieces, 
nd  boiled  in  a  caldron,  with  an  equal  weight  of 
mdres  graveieesf  provided  the  defired  (hades  do 
ot  requife  a  fmaller  proportion  of  alkali;  the 
loth  may  be  then  dyed  in  thi£  batbj  either  with 
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thefe  ingredients  alone,  or  with  the  addition  of^ 
others  to  modify  the  colour :  but  it  feldom  hap' 
pens  that  anotta  is  ufed  for  wool,  becaufe  the 
colours  it  imparts  are  too  fading,  and  may  be  ob« 
tained  of  a  hiore  durable  nature  by  other  means. 
Hellot  employed  it  in  dyeing  aft uff"  prepared  with 
alum  and  tartar,  but  the  permanency  of  the  co^ 
lour  was  not  much  increafed ;  it  is  moft  generally 
ufed  for  filk.  For  dyeing  filks  of  an  aurora  or  o- 
range  colour,  it  is  fufficientto  fcour  them  with  lolb. 
of  foap  to  1 00  lb.  After  they  have  been  well  clean- 
fed,  they  may  be  immerfed  in  a  bath  of  water,  with 
which  more  or  lefs  of  the  alkaline  folution  of  a- 
notta,  according  to  the  (liade,  has  been  carefully 
mixed.  The  heat  of  this  bath  ihould  be  between 
tepid  and  the  point  at  which  water  boils.  After 
the  filk  has  acquired  an  uniform  colour,  one  of 
the  hanks  mufl  be  taken  out,  waihed  and  wrung, 
to  fee  whether  the  colour  be  fufficiently  full;  and 
if  it  be  not|  more  folution  of  anotta  mult  be  add- 
ed, and  it  muft  be  turned  again.  This  folution 
preferves  its  colour  without  being  altered.  The^ 
defired  fhade  having  been  obtained,  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  wafli  the  fUks,  and  to  beetle  them 
twice,  by  a  ft  ream  \of  water,  to  free  them  from 
the  fuperfluous  anotta,  which  wonld  injure  the 
beauty  of  the  colour  very  much. 

If  raw  filk  be  to  be  dyed,  fuch  as  i^  naturally 
white  muft  be  chofon,  and  it  muft  be  dyed  in  the 
anotta  bath,  which  ought  to  be  tepid,  or  even 
cold,  that  the  alkali  may  ruit  difiblve  the  gum  of 
the  filk,  and  deftroy  its  elafticity,  which  Ihould 
be  preferved  carefully.  This  only  refpedts  the  filk 
intended  to  receive  the  aurora  colour:  to  make 
the  orange,  which  contains  more  red,  after  dye- 
ing with  anotta,  it  is  necefl'ary  to  redden  the  filks 
with  vinegar,,  alum,  or  lemon  juice.  The  .acid, 
in  faturating  the  alkali  ufed  to  diflblve  the  anotta, 
deftroys  the  yellow  ihade  which  the  alkali  had 
imparted,  and  reftorcs  its  natural  colour,  which 
inclines  confiderably  to  red.  Orange  colours, 
which  have  been  reddened  with  alum,  muft  be 
waihed  in  a  ftream  of  water;  but  it  is  not  neceflary 
to  beetle  them,  unlefs  the  colour  be  too  red.  It 
is  alfo  poflible  to  obtain  ihades  which  prpferve  a 
reddilh  hue,  at  a  fingle  operation  by  employing 
in  the  preparation  of  the  anotta  bath,  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  alkali  than  that  which  has  been  direc* 
ted  above.  Some  dyers,  particularly  M.  Guhliche, 
recommend  no  heat  to  be  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  anotta.  If  the  laft  Ihades  be  required  to 
have  lefs  of  an  orange,  and  to  approach  more  to 
nankeen,  a  little  of  the  folution  of,  galls  muft  be 
put  to  the  bath. 

To  give  an  orange  colour  to  cotton,  Mr 
Wilfon  direds  the  anotta  to  be  ground  while  it  is 
kept  moiftened,  boiled  in  water  with  double  its 
weight  of  alkali,  left  to  fettle  for  half  an  hour,  and' 
the  clear  liquor  to  be  put  into  a  heated  veffel ;  in 
this  the  cotton  is  to  be  immerfed,  when  it  will 
t^ke  an  orange  colour.  A  hot  folution  of  tartar 
is  then  poured  into  the  bath,  that  it  may  become 
weakly  acidulated :  it  is  again  turned  in  it  on  the 
ikain  fticks,  or  wound  upon  the  winch*  when  in 
the  piece ;  in  this  way,  the  colour  becomes  more 
lively,  and  fixes  better  ;  the  cotton  muft  then  be 
waihed  ilightly,  and  dried  by  a  ftove. 
Saw-wort,  without  mordants,  gives  a  yellow- 
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i*u  ^toen  colour  which  has  no  durabiirty;  but  with 
iilujn,  enipioyed  cither  in  a  fcpsrate  boiling,  or  put 
into  the  bnlh  with  the  plan*-,  it  ^ives  a  yellow  ro- 
lour  which  is  both  pleafinp:  and  durable.  M. 
PoERVKR  thiiiks  the  bed  mord^Jits  for  it,  are  a- 
him  and  fulphatc  of  lime.  Si^heffer  ^dvifes  to  pre- 
pare the  wool  with  alum  and  one  J2th  of  tartar; 
and  adds,  that  if  it  be  prepated  whh  three  f6ths 
.of  folution  of  tin  aiid  as  much  tartar,  it  acquires  a 
yerj'  brjght  cclcur. 

Dyeus  wefd  gives  a  yellow  colour,  which, 
though  not  comparable  in  beauty  to  that  of  weld, 
or  <hw,-,wort,  becomes  fuflicicntly  fixed  by  mor- 
dants, the  moft  advantageous  of  which,  efther  f(jr 
the  preparation  of  the  cioth^  or  for  being  added 
to  thf  bath^  are  tartar,  alum,  and  fulphale  of  lime. 

Camomile  alfords  a  weait  yellow  colour  of  a 
tolerably  pleafant  hue,  but  without  durability; 
mordants  give  it  a  little,  and  the  moft  ufeful'of 
thefe  are  alum,  tarta;-,  and  fulphate  of  lime. 
ScHEFFER  aflerts,  that  a  v.ery  fine  yello,w  may  be 
t'iven  to  fiHc  by  a  ,deco(ftion  of  this  plant,  into 
which  a  little  folution  of  tin,  mi::ed  wth  tartar  till 
its  colour  Is  become  yellow,  has  been  added  drop 
by  drop ;  for  dyeing  the  filk,  it  is  kept  warm,  but 
without  boiling:  he  recomiDends  that  water,  which 
does  not  precipitate  folution  of  tin,  ihould  be 
made  ufe  of  in  the  proccfs. 

The  feeds  of  Fenugreek,  when  ground^  give 
p  pale  and  tolerably  durable  yellow ;  with'  mor- 
dants of  alum,  and  common  fall. 

Turmeric  is  very  rich  in  colour;  Vo  other 
fubftance  gi?es  a  yellow  colour  of  fuch  brig!/tncfs, 
but  it  poffefles  no  durability,  nor  can  mcrdan's 
give  it  a  fufficient  degree  of  it.  Ccpimon  fait  and 
Jimmonic^il  muriate  lix  the  colour  belt,  but  thry 
render  it  deeper,  and  make  it  incline  to  brown, 
t^ome  recommend  a  fmall  quantity  of  muriaiic 
acid.  It  is  fometimes  employed  to  jiive  tl.c  yel- 
lows made  with  weld  a  gold  caft,  and  to  give  an 
orange  tinge  to  fcarlet;  but  the  (hade  it  imparts 
jbon  difappears  when  expofed  to  the  air.  M. 
Ouhliche  gives  two  procclles' for  fixing  the  colour 
of  turqieric  on  fiik.  The  firft  cOnfifts  in  aluming 
jn  the  cold,  for  la  hour?»  a  pound  of  filk  in  a  folu- 
tion of  %  oz.  of  alum;  and  dyeing  it  hot,  but  with- 
i>ut  boiling,  in  a  bath  composed  of  2  oz.  of  tur- 
Vneric,  apd  ^  quart  of  aceto-citric  ;*cid  mixed  with 
::  q'lTts  of  water.  '  The  ad  procefs  confifts  in  ej^- 
tract  •  g  the  colouring  particles  from  the  turmeric, 
by  the  aceto-citric  acid,  and  in  dyeing  the  filk  a- 
lumed  in  this  liquor,  either  cold,  or  moderately 
warm.  The  colour  is  renderccl  more  durable  by 
t'MP  than  by  the  fonni'r  pHxefs.  The  firft  parcel 
i.nmerfed  acquires  a  goUl  yellow ;  the  colour  of 
the  ad^and  3d  parcels  is  lighter,  but  of  the  faipe 
kind  ;  that  of  tlje  4th  is  a  ftraw  colour. 

French  e  err  it  5  give  a  pretty  good  yellow, 
but  Void  of  durability  \  when  they  ;ire  employed, 
<he  cloth  is  prepared  iii  the  Tame  way  as  lor  dye- 
ing with  weld. 

M.  VooLER  has  fcKjnd  that  a  b^th  of  the  feed 
of  purple  trefoil  and  fo^ut'on  cf  pot-afh,  aflbrdcd 
a  very  deep  yellow  ;  with  fulphuric  acid,  a  light 
yellow;  with  a  folution  of  alum  and  tin,  a  lemon 
;:c)lour;  with  fulphate  •  f  copper,  a  greenilh  yel- 
low. Wools  impregnated  with  thefe  mordants, 
ind  boiled  for  IbiLC  njinute^  in  a  bath  of  red  trc- 
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foil  feed,  are  permanently  dyed :  thefe  yellows 
give  a  fine  green  v/ith  indigo.  Mr  Dize  has  cotr- 
pared  the  etfe<fts  of  trefoil  and  weld,  from  vhich 
it  appears  that  the  trefoil  fet  d  gives  wool  a  fine 
orange  yellow,  and  filk  a  greenifh  yellow;  xhii 
fohition  of  tin  cannot  be  employed  in  this  dye, 
but  that  alumijig  is  nccef^ary;  that  the  blue  ap- 
plied upon  the  yellow  produced  by  the  trefoil, 
gives  a  more  dull  green,  than  that  for  which  welj 
has  bcf'n  ufcd. 

I)r  Bavcroft  has  introduced  to  the  attertioa 
of  the  dyer  Quercitron  Bark,  which  may  alio 
be  advautageoufly  employed  in  the  printing  cf 
linens.  To  dye  woo>.  yellow  with  it,  he  advlfesi 
folution  of  tin  and  alum  to  be  put  into  the  bath 
with  the  bark.  Silk  fliould  be  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  ai  with  weld  ;  and  if  a  very  bright  yello* 
is  required;  it  muft  be  prepared  by  lolution  cf 
tin.  According  to  fome,  wool  miifl  be  prepared 
with  folution  of  tin  Iwfore  it  is  dyed  with  tbii 
bark.  Miny  other  fubftances  are  employed  ta 
dye  yellow,  and  afford  fbades  with  different de* 
grees  of  beauty  and  durability ;  but  room  permit! 
us  not  to  cnuitjcrate  them  all.  In  general,  alkal'i 
render  the  colour  of  thefe  fubftances  deeper  ainl 
more  of  an  orange  caft  ;  they  facilitate  the  cxIrc- 
tion  of  the  colouring  particles;  it  is  indeed  only 
})Y  them  that  we  obtain  the  particles  from  aflolti, 
but  they  alfo  favour  their  deftrudlion.  Sulphate 
of  lime  or  gypfum,  common  fait,  and  fal  aa.ma. 
nine,  render  the  colour  of  yellow  fubttanccs  dap* 
or:  acids  render  it  more  clear  and  more  duntbk; 
alum  and  folution  of  tin,  while  they  render  it  rr.ore 
^Icar,  alfo  confer  greater  brightness  and  duraUlay. 

Sf  CT.  i;X.    O/Dyeing  Faw^-  Colour. 

The  colouring  particles  of  Walkpt  Pefls 
liavc  a  ftrong  difpofition  to  combine  with  'xrcli 
and  give  it  a  very  durable  hazel  or  fawn  colour; 
rhoidantsadd  little  to  its  durability,  but  vary  its 
fl)ades,  and  give  them  greater  brghtnefs.  JJy  a- 
lum  in  particular  a  richer  and  more  lively  colotr 
is  procured.  When  walnut  peels  are  emplcjird« 
a  quantity,  proportioned  to  that  of  the  11;. If  and 
the  depth  ot  the  ihade  required,  is  boiled  for  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour  |n  a  copper.  In  cloths, 
the  deepeft  iliades  are  commonly  dyed  firfl,  arid 
the  lighter  ones  afterwards ;  but  for  woollen  yam, 
the  light  (hades  are  generally  dyed  firft,  and  th« 
deeper  ones  afterwards,  freQi  peels  being  add«i 
for  each  parcel.  Cloth  and  yarn  ftiould  beftmply 
moifteped  with  warm  v.ater  before  lheyarep<it 
irito  the  copper,  where  they  ,ire  carefully  ftintd 
until  tliey  have  acquired  the  proper  ihadc,  uaLii 
th^ry  have  before  had  an  aluming. 

M.  Berthollet  has  dyed  different  patterns 
of  wool  with  deco(itidn  of  >valnut  peds,  adding 
to  one,  oxide  or  calx  of  tin,  to  another,  oxide  or 
flowers  of  zinc,  to' a  .;d,  fcmiyitrified  o::'dc  ct 
lead,  to  a  4tft,  oxide  of  iron.  The  quantity  ot 
dccodtion,  weight  cf  the  pattern,  time  of  b*>i!!ngf 
and  all  other  circunaftances,  \9cre  equal,  both  vitl 
rcfpe(ft  to  thefe,  and  another  pattern  wtich  ^l 
treated  without  addition,  and  intended  tofcrveai 
a  ftand.ird  of  comparifon  ;  the  oxide  of  tin  gsw  a 
more  cle.ir  and  bright  fawn  colour,  than  that  or 
the  ftandard  ;  the  oxide  of  zinc  a  colour  II iilin«< 
Clear,  and  approaching  to  an  afh-coJcuicdg«T» 

••     \  -OigitizedbyCjOOgle  ^ 
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he  oxide  of  lead,  a  coldur  with  more  of  an  o- 
[inge  caft ;  and  by  the  oxide  of  iron,  a  greenifii 
rown  colour  was  produced. 

Sumach,  when  employed  alone  gives  a  fawn 
olour  incliaing  to  green ;  but  cotton  ftufts  which 
ive  been  impregnated  with  printers  mordant^  /.  e, 
:etite  of  aluminc,  take  a  pretty  good  and  very 
urable  yellow.  An  inconvenience  is  experienced 
r  einpio^nng  fumach  in  this  way,  which  arifes 
om  the  hxed  nature  of  its  colour 3  the  ground  of 
le  ftutt"  does  not  lofe  its  colour  by  expofure  on 
le  grals,  fo  that  it  becomes  necefiaiy  to  impreg- 
rte  all  the  ftuff  with  diflTercnt  moruants  to  vary 
!e  colours,  without  leaving  any  part  of  it  in  a 
'hitt*  ftate, 

M.  Berthollct  thinks,  that  if  the  yellow  colour 
teh  many  vegetable  fubftauces  produce  be  com- 
wed  with  the  fawn  colour  which  moft  of  them 
leld,  a  near  counecSlion  will  Ixr  found  between 
*efe  colours ;  there  arc  even  fviuie  which  may  be 
rferrcd  equally  to  yellow  or  to  fiiwn  colour: 
iiere  are  fornc  wltich  are  fiwn  coloured,  but 
rhich  by  means  of  alum  and  folution  of  tin  be- 
nme  yellow,  and  thefe  yelkm's  are  very  durable, 
rhis diflVrence  may  be  cftablilhcd  between  them  ; 
be  yellows  aie  in  general  lefs  lixed,  and  rnore  li- 
ble  to  give  fading  colours ;  becaul^  they  have  not 
>een  reduced  to  a  pLvmarient  ftatc,  by  a  combuf- 
ion  fo  far  advanced  as  that  which  the  fawn  co- 
mrs  have  undergone;  and  therefore  the  colour 
f  yellow  lubltances  requii  es  to  be  Hxed  by  mor- 
dants, whereas  moft  fawn  coloured  fulftances 
ield  of  themfelvcs  a  very  d\irahle  colour.  But  as 
he  fawn  colouicd  lh»ides  obtair.ed  from  different 
iibftances  vary  to  a  great  extent,  fcvcral  of  thefe 
ubftances  are  fometimcti  mixed  together  in  diife- 
wt  proportions,  to  produce  a  particular  colour ; 
^l^y  are  alio  mixed  with  other  fubftance?,  to  mo- 
dify the  colour  obtaii^ed  from  them,  and  to  make 
t  more. permanent. 

Hed  Saunders  alfo  gives  a  fawn  colcwr  with  a 
>rowni(h  caft  inclining  to  red ;  of  itfelf  however 
t  afiords  little  colour,  and  it  is  laid  to  make  the 
jvool  harlh  ;  but  its  colouring  matter  dillblvesbet- 
«  when  it  is  mixed  with  other  fubftance?,  fuch 
J*  v\alnut'<peels,  lumach,  and  gails;  belides,  the 
^olow  which  jt  gives  is  durable,  and  modifies 
"»ofe  of  other  fi^bl^ances  with  which  it  is  mixed 
^^''y  conveniently.  M.  Vogler  having  obferved, 
Iwt  diluted  alccJhol  Or  brandy  djUolved  the  co- 
'ouring  matter  of  launders  much  better  than  wa- 
^«">  employed  this  folution,  bt)th  alone  and  mix- 
W  with  6  or  10  parts  of  water,  to  dyo  patterns  of 
'^ool,-  filk,  cotton,  and  tha^d,  which  had  been 
p)rtivi(>uny  prtpared  by  b<.Mng  impregnated  with 
^j«e  folution  of  tin,  and  afterwards  walhed  and 
jintU,  Thefe  paUe.-ns  took  all  alike  a  poppy  co- 
j«ur.  P.utems  of  the  fame  kind  prepared  with  a- 
hina,  alio  took  a  rich  fcarkt  cojour;  prepared 
^•th  fulphate  of  copper,  a  tine  clear  crimfon ; 
*?\4\  when  prepared  with  fulphate  of  iron,  ±  beau- 
fuul  tlf.ep  violet  colour  was  prcxluced. 

Soot  is  likewife  ufed  to  give  wool  a  fawn  co- 
lour, or  a  brown,  which  is  nu^ie  or  lefs  deep  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  that  fubibmce  which 
l^^ployed;  but  foot  gives  onlv  a  fading  coloui, 
P^tife  it  only  attaches  itfelf  feebly  to  the  wool, 
^ftcad  of  combini:ig  with  it  j  it  rciidL-r^  it  harih, 
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and  leaves  a  diiiigrecable  fmell :  it  is  ufed  howevtr 
for  browning  certain  colours  in  iome  very  exten» 
five  manufactories. 

Sect.  X.    O/"0yeing  Compound  Colours. 

Compound  colours  are  formed  by  the  admix- 
ture  of  limple  ones,  and  if  the  colouring  particlet 
were  not  liable  to  var)'  in  their  effeds,  avcording 
to  the  combinations  tney  form,  and  the  influence 
exerted  on  them  by  the  different  fubftances  con- 
tained in  tl;c  batlis,  the  (hade  which  ftiould  refult 
from  the  mixture  of  two  colours,  or  fubftance* 
which  would  produce  thefe  colours  when  mix- 
ed, might  be  deterniiued  with  accuracy ;  but  tJie 
chemical  action  of  mordants,  and  of  the  liquor  of 
tbe  bath,  frequently  chan-je  the  refiills;  theory 
may,  however,  be  extended  to  the  explanation  of 
effects  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  proper  to  conlider 
as  a  jconftituent  part  of  compound  colours  that 
which,  is  natural  to  the  colouring  particles,  but 
that  which  they  ought  to  ailume  with  a  paiticular 
mordant,  and  in  a  particular  bath,  fo  that  our  at- 
tention muft  be  chiefly  hxed  on  tne  elfn^U  of  the 
chemical  agents  that  are  made  ufe  of. 

It  IS  in  this  department  of  dyeing,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  aitift  may  be  moft  ufeful,  by 
enabling  him  to  vary  his  procefles  according  to 
the  whimfical  changes  of  fafliion,  and  to  arrive  at 
the  end  propofed  in  his  attempt,  by  the  limpleft, 
fhorteft,  and  cht-apeft  methods.  But  as  the  pro., 
cefles  for  compound  colours  are  very  numeruu:, 
we  Ihall  only  mention  thofe  vi  hich  appear  moft  to 
merit  attention. , 

(5  RE  EN  is  obtainal  by  the  admixture  of  bluk 
and  YELLOW,  and  it  is  diftinguilhed  into  many  , 
difc-ent  lliadts ;  but  it  rcquireb  experience  to  ob- 
tain tins  coiouc  uniform  and  without  fpois,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  light  fliades.  It  is  poflTible  to  piotUice 
green  by  beginning  eithj^r  with  the  yellow  or  the 
blue  dye :  but  the  firtl  method  js  attended  with 
fome  inconveniences ;  for  the  bli'ie  loils  the  linen, 
and  a  part  of  the  yeliow  being  diliblved  in  the  vat, 
changes  atul  makes  it  gam;  t^ie  fecond  method 
is  therefore  preferable.  \\  is  common  to  employ 
the  pafteV  vat,  but  for  fome  kinds  of  green,  folu- 
tion of  intligo  in  ihb  fulphuric  acid  is  ufed  5  and 
then  the  blue  and  yellow  are  either  dyed  feparate- 
ly,  or  all  the  ingredients  'are  mixed  together,  to 
dyS  by  a  ftngle  operation.  ' 

Solutions  of  copper  wilh  yellow  fubftanccg 
niay  alfo  be  employed.  The  procedes  are  thefe : 
The  blue  ground  muft  be  proportioned  to  the 
green  which  is  dtlired;  thus  fur  the  green  like 
that  of  a  drake's  neck,  a  ground  of  Ut^p  royal 
blue  is  given ;  tor  parrot  green,  a  ground  of  Iky 
blue ;  for  'verd  naijTivit,  a  ground  of  white  blue  is 
necellary.  After  tne  rlrti'.s  h.ave  received  the  pro- 
per ground,  they  .mv  waihed  in  the  fulling  mill, 
and  bt)iled  as  for  c^.nir.ijri  welding,  but  tor  the 
Itght  ihades  the  proiH.mn.i  jf  falts  is  diminiftied. 
Moft  commonly  the  c:  n-  b  intended  for  the  light 
Ihades  arc  boiled  hrft ;  and  when  tliefe  art;  taken 
out,  tartar  and  alum  are  added ;  and  this  practice 
is  purfuca  until  we  come  to  the  cloths  intended 
for  the  il.ukeft  ftiades,  more  and  more  tartar  and 
aium  bv  uig  conftanlly  fupplied.  The  procefs  of 
w tiding  is  conduced  in  Lire  fame  manner  as  for 
yL'  lo\N  5  but  a  lavi^  r  quantity  of  weld  is  employ- 
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cd,  unlefs  for  the  lifter  fhades,  which,  on  the 
contrary^  requu-e  a  ftill  fmaller  proportion.  For 
the  moft  part,  a  fucceflion  of  Ihades  from  the 
deepeft  to  the  lighteft  is  dyed  at  the  fame  time, 
beginning  with  the  deepeft  and  proceeding  to  the 
lighteft:  between  each  dip,  which  lafts  half  an 
hour,  or  three  quarters,  water  is  added  to  the 
bath.  Some  dyers  give  each  parcel  two  dips,  be- 
ginning the  firft  time  with  the  deep  Ihades,  and 
the  fecond  with  the  light  ones ;  in  tliat  cafe  each 
parcel  fhould  remain  a  (horter  time  in  the  bath : 
for  the  very  light  ihades,  care  Ihould  be  taken 
that  the  bath  does  not  boil.  A  brow^ning  with 
logwood  and  a  little  fulphate  of  iron  is  given  to 
the  very  deep  greens.  -  # 

la  dyeing  filk,  it  is  more  difficult  to  prevent  the 
green  from  being  fpotted  or  ftriped,  tlian  in  cloth. 
The'fcouring  of  the.filk  intended  for  greens,  is 
conducted  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  common  co- 
lours ;  for  the  light  Ihades,  however,  it  muft  be 
thoroughly  fcoured,  as  in  the  cafe  of  blue.  Silk, 
however,  is  not  firft  dyed  blue  as  in  the  cafe  of 
cloth,  but  after  being  well  alumed,  it  is  (lightly 
waftied  at  the  river,  and  divided  into  fmall  hanks 
that  it  may  take  the  dye  uniformly;  it  is  then 
turned  carefully  in  the  weld  bath.  When  it  is 
thought  that  the  ground  is  fufficiently  deep,  a 
pattern  is  tried  in  the  vat,  to  determine  whether 
the  colour  be  of  the  proper  ftiade :  if  it  have  not 
ground  enough,  dccodion  of  weld  is  added ;  and 
when  the  yellow  has  attained  the  proper  degree, 
the  filk  is  taken  out  of  the  bath,  walhed,  and  dip- 
ped in  the  vat,  the  fame  way  as  for  blue.  To 
render  the  colour  deeper,  and  vary  its  hue,  decoc- 
tion of  logwood,  fuftic,  or  anotti,  is  added  to  the 
yellow  bath  after  the  weld  has  been  taken  out ;  for 
the  very  light  ihades,  fuch  as  apple  and  fea-green, 
a  much  weaker  ground  is  given  than  for  others. 

For  all  the  light  fliades,  except  fca-grec-n,  it  is 
beft  to  give  the  yellow  by  baths  which  have  been 
already  ufed,  but  which  contain  no  logwood  or 
fullic :  becaufe  filk  when  completely  alumed  takes 
the  colour  too  quickly  in  frefti  baths,  and  is  thcre- 
^fore  liable  to  be  unequally  dyed.  If  raw  filk  is  to 
be  dyed  greeo,  that  which  is  naturally  white  js 
chofen,  and,  after  being  well  foaked,  is  alumed  and 
treated  as  other  filks.  If  the  blue  vat  be  employ- 
ed to  dye  green,  faw-wort  may  be  ufed  inftead  of 
weld ;  the  colour  it  gives  inclines  naturally  to  green : 
Jyers  broom  may  alfo  be  employed,  and  fometimes 
thefe  fubftatices  are  mixed  together;  other  fub- 
ftances  which  dye  yellow  may  likewife  be  ufed> 
and  a  variety  of  fliades  may  be  thus  obtained. 

The  ijiccn  obtained  by  folution  of  indigo  in 
fL'iphuric  acid,  called  Saxon  gref/n,  has  more 
brightncf*,  but  lefs  durability,  than  that  above  de- 
fcribed.  In  the  procefs  for  it  a  boiling  is  given  as 
for  welding,  and  th/e  cloth  is  then  walhed,  fuftic 
in  chips  encloied  in  a  bag  is  put  into  the  fame 
bath,  and  boiled  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  then  ta- 
ken out,  and  the  balh  cooled  to  a  temperature 
which  the  hand  can  fupport ;  nearly  a  pound  and 
a  quarter  of  the  folution  of  indiwro  for  each  piece 
of  cloth  of  18  elis  is  then  ad<lec;  at  firft  it  is  to 
be  turned  with  rapidity,  and  afterwards  flowly: 
the  cloth  is  to  be  taken  out  before  the  bath  boils. 
It  is  proper  to  put  in  only  two  .^cfs  of  the  folution 
at  firft,  to  take  out  the  cloth  uilcr  a  or  3  turnt^; 
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and  then  to  add  the  laft  3d ;  the  colour  is  thus 
rendered  more  uniform :  if  the  colour  does  not 
take  well,  a  little  calcined  alum  reduced  to  powder 
is  added.  The  Saxon  apple  green  is  dyed  in  the 
bath  which  has  ferved  for  Saxon  green,  after  ooe 
3d  or  one  half  of  it  has  been  taken  out,  and  after 
it  has  been  cooled ;  the  cloth  is  turned  in  it  UBtil 
it  be  on  the  point  of  boiling. 

M.  GuHLiCHE  obferves,  that  three  yellow  kh- 
ftances  may  be  employed  for  dyeing  filk  of  a  Sax- 
on green:  viz.  turmeric,  fuftic,  and  French  ber- 
ries. The  greens  produced  by  turroeric  are  \k 
moft  beautiful,  but  fade  fooneft.  The  filk  !!». 
lumed  in  the  proportion  of  4  oz.  of  alum  to  tbe 
pound,  being  left  n  hours  in  the  folution  whet 
cold :  a  bath  is  prepared  with  an  ounce  ot  pouo( 
ed  turmeric,  to  which  as  much  folution  of  va^ 
in  fulphuric  acid,  as  will  give  it  a  fufficiently  giea 
colour,  is  added;  an  ouace  of  folution  of  tioii 
then  mixed  with  it,  and  the  alunaed  filk  dipped, 
until  it  have  acquired  a  fine  green  colour,  wh» 
it  is  wrung,  waflied,  and  dried  in  a  ftiady  place. 
If  French  berries  be  ufed,  a  more  beautifii 
colour  is  obtained  by  employing  the  tindure  made 
with  the  aceto-citric  acid:  as  the  bathisarii, 
only  loz.  of  alum  are  employed  in  alumirgesd 
pound  of  filk;  in  other  refpeds,  the  procdsii 
conduced  like  the  former.  The  (hades  ouy  be 
varied  by  the  proportions  of  the  folutions  of  indigo. 
If  tbe  blue  prevails,  a  fea  green  is  produced,  Tk 
light  fliades  may  be  dyed  after  ihofe  of  a  deep* 
caft. 

M.  Guhliche's  cold  vst  for  dyeing  filk  blue  iscoo- 
pofed  of  I  lb.  of  indigo,  3  lb.  of  good  quick  lime,  ef 
lime  flaked  by  the  air,  of  Engliih  vitriol,  and  i{ft. 
of  orpiment.  The  indigo  fliould  firft  be  carefeDf 
ground  and  mixed  with  water,  put  into  a  woodet 
vat,  and  diluted  with  water  to  a  proper  degree,  ac- 
cording to  the  intenfity  of  the  colour  to  be  obtaJB* 
ed ;  the  lime  is  then  to  be  added,  and  the  mixtiac 
well  ftirred,  covered  up,  and  left  at  reft  for  foiie 
hours,  when  the  vitriol  reduced  to  powder  b  to 
be  added,  the  whole  well  ftirred,  and  the  rat  co- 
vered. Some  hours  after,  the  orpiment  io  pow- 
der is  to  be  thrown  in,  and  the  whole  again  kft 
at  reft  for  fome  hours ;  after  this,  the  mixture « 
to  be  ftirred,  and  left  to  fettle  until  the  fupoM- 
tant  liquor  appears  clear,  when  the  flower  whia 
covers  it  is  put  afide;  the  filk  is  then  dyedbankbT 
hank,  after  having  been  previoufly  dipped  in  vvm 
water.  When  Uken  out  of  the  bath,  it  >s^***J 
in  a  ftream  of  water  and  dried.  When  the  W* 
becomes  turbid,  it  is  left  to  fettle  till  it  gw«» 
clear,  a  precaution  eflentially  neceflary  for  t* 
light  fliades ;  and  when  it  begins  to  be  ^^^^^ 
one  third  of  the  ingredients  are  added,  pnj**r" 
ing  as  at  finft.  In  proportion  as  the  vat  iscxkatf- 
ed,  the  ihades  become  lighter.  *  This  vat  fcnjs 
equally  well  for  filk,  thrend,  and  cotton.  f« 
wool  he  employs  a  vat  compofed  of  i  lb.  of  itm^ 
4 lb.  of  pot-afli,  lib.  of  lime,  and  ilb.  or  r^A 
of  orpiment.  This  procefs  is  the  faiac,  ttcfj 
that  he  keeps  this  vat  at  a  moderate  dcgrtc « 

To  dye  English  Blue,  it  is  neceflary  fi^l* 
give  filk  a  light  blue:  when  taken  out  of  thiit^ 
Jt  is  dippe'd  in  hot  water,  waflied  in  a  ftr«??»?T 
Idim  a  b^th  compofed  of  the  folution  of  ^^ 
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the  vitriolic  acicf,  to  which  a  little  folution  of 

has  been  added,  untiNt  have  acquired  the 
{per  (hade,  or  have  exhaufted  the  bath:  before 
J  ppt  into  this  bath,  it  may  be  dipped  in  «  fo- 
on  of  alum,  in  which  it  muft  not  be  fuffered  to 
lain  too  long.    Silk  dyed  in  this  way  has  not 

reddifti  caft  given  by  the  blue  vat,  nor  the 
sniiti  caft  of  the  Saxon  blue. 
To  dye  English  green,  which  is  more  beau- 
I  than  common  green,  and  more  durable  than 
[ON  Green,  M.  Guhliche  firft  gives  the  filk  a 
It  blue  in  the  cold  vat,  foaks  it  in  warm  water, 
1  waihes  it  in  a  ftream,  dips  it  in  a  weak  folu- 
I  of  alum,  prepares  a  bath  with  the  folution  of 
igo  in  fulphuric  acid,  t  oz..of  folution  of  tin, 
1  the  tindure  of  French  berries :  in  this  bath 

filk  is  kept  until  it  have  taken  the  defired  co- 
ir, when  it  is  wa(hed  and  dried  in  a  fliady  place 
fighter  ihades  may  be  dyed  afterwards. 
Vhen  a  gosling  green  is  to  be  given  to  (ilk, 
i  firft  dyed  of  a  light  i)lue,  either  in  the  hot  or 
1  vat,  then  pafled  through  hot  water,  and  wafti- 
in  a  ftream,  and  while  ft  ill  moifl,  dipped  in  a 
h  of  anotta.  To  give  a  green  colour  to  linen 
{  cotton  thread,  they  are  firft  fcoured,  dyed 
he  blue  vat,  cleanfed,  and  dipped  in  the  weld 
li.  As  it  is  difficult  to  dye  cotton  velvet 
fornily  in  the  common  blue  vat,  it  is  firft  dyed 
ow  with  tumeric,  and  finilhed  green  with  the 
ition  of  indigo  in  the  fulphuric  acid.  A  procefs 
dyeing  cotton  velvet  or  fkains  of  cotton,  of  a 
or  apple  green  in  a  fingle  bath,  is  defcribed  by 
Vpligny.  In  it  verdigris  is  mixed  with  vinegar 
I  the  mixture  kept  well  ftopped  15  days  in  a 
re ;  four  hours  before  ufing  it,  a  folution  of  a 
uitity  of  ^cendres  gravfieeSf  equal  in  weight  to 
t  of  the  verdigris,  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is 
t  hot.  The  cotton,  thread,  or  velvet,  are  pre- 
ed  by  being  foaked  in  a  warm  folution  of  alum, 
ie  in  the  proportion  of  1  oz.  of  fait  and  five 
irts  of  water  to  the  pound  ;  they  are  then  ta-, 

out  and  the  verdigris  mixture  added  to  the 
h,  iinto  which  they  are  returned  to  be  dyed, 
e  different  fiiades  of  olives,  and  drake's  neck 
»n  arc  made  by  giving  the  thread  a  blue  ground, 
iog  it,  and  dipping  it  in  a  weaker  or  ftronger 
h  frt)m  the  black  calk,  then  in  the  weld  bath 
h  the  verdigris,  and  afterwards  in  the  bath 
h  the  fulphatc  of  copper ;  and  the  colour  is  ' 
Twards  brightened  by  foap. 
There  is  notliing  obfcure  in  the  formation  of 
green  produced  by  giving  a  yellow  colour  to 
:ufF  previoufly  dyed  blue  and  waflied.  Th^ 
yur  inclines  more  or  lefs  to  yellow  or  to  blue, 
ording  to  the  depth  of  the  blue  fhade,  and  the 
ngth  of  the  yellow  bath.  The  iritenfity  of  the 
bw  is  increafed  by  alkalis,  fulphate  of  lime, 

ammonical  falts ;  it  is  diminilbed  by  acids, 
n,  and  ibhitions  of  tin.  The  fliades  alfo  vary 
ording  to  the  nature  of  the  yellow  fiibftances 
J*  Different  effe(as  are  produced  by  the  fame 
redients  in  ;the  formation  of  Saxon  green,  ac- 
iing  to  the  procefs  employed ;  if  a  Saxon  blue 
irft  given,  and  afterwards  the  yelfow  colour, 
irately,  the  effefts  will  be  fimilar  to  thofe  jnft 
r  mentioned ;  but  if  the  folution  of  indigo  be 
jed  with  the  yellow  ingredients,  other  refuUs 

obtained^  for  then  the  fulphuric  acid  ai^»  on 
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the  colouring  particles,  and  the  intenfity  of  the 
yellow  is  diminiihed.  If  a  fucceflion  of  ihades  be 
dyed  in  a  bath  compofed  of  yellow  a;id  the  folu^ 
tion  of  indigo,  the  laft  approach  more  and  more, 
to  yellow,  becaufe  the  particles  of  indigo  become 
attached  to  the  ftufF  in  preference  to  the  yellow 
ones,  which  therefore  become  predominant  in  the 
bath. 

The  mixture  of  red  and  blue  produces  no- 
let,  purple,  dove  colour y  pan/ej,  amaranth^  ^ilacf 
mawvff  and  a  great  number  of  other  fhades,  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  the  fnbftances,  the 
red  colour  of  which  is  combined  with  the  blue, 
by  the  proportion  of  thefe  fnbftances,  and  the 
different  fteps  of  the  procefs  employed.  Hellot 
obferves,  that  ftqff  which  has  been  dyed  fcarlet, 
takes  an  unequal  colour  when  blue  h  to  be  united 
wrth  it.  The  blue  is  therefore  given  firft,  which, 
even  for  violet  and  purple,  ought  not  to  b<*  deeper 
than  the  fhade  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  ^ 
blne\  a  boiling  is  given  with  alam  mixed  with 
two  5ths  of  tartar ;  the  ftuff  is  then  dipped  in  a 
bath  compofed  of  nearly  two  jds  as  much  cochi- 
neal as  for  fcarlet,  to  which  tartar  is  always  added. 

The  circumftances  which  diftinguifhes  the  pro- 
cefs for  PURPLE  from  that  for  violet,  is  that 
for  the  former  a  lighter  Wue  ground  is  given,  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  cochineal  is  employed. 
Thefe  colours  are  frequently  dyed  after  the  red- 
dening for  fcarlet,  fuch  quantities  of  cochineal  and 
tartar  being  added  as  are  necefTary :  the  operation 
is  '.lanaged  in  the  fame  way  as  for  fcarlet.  But 
lilacs,  pigeon's  necks,  mauves,  &c.  are  common- 
ly dipped  in  Jhe  boiling,  which  has  ferved  for  vio- 
let, after  alum  and  tartar  have  been  added  to  it : 
,the  blue  ground  having  been  proportioned  to  the 
fhade  required,  the  quantity  of  cochineal  is  alfo 
adjufted  in  a  fimilar  manner:  a  little  folution  of 
tin  is  added  for  fonie  reddifh  fhades,  fuch  as 
peach  blofibm.  It  is  to  beobfcrved,  that  though 
the  quantity  of  cochineal  is  dimjniflied  according 
to  the  lightifefs  of  the  fhade  required,  the  quanti- 
ty of  tartar  is  not  lelfened,  fo  that  the  proportion 
of  it,  compared  with  that  of  the  cochineal,  is  fo 
much  the  greater,' as  the  colour  requiredis  lighter. 

M.  PoERNER  is  of  opinion,  that  to  procure  the 
colours  compofed  of  red  and  blue,  it  is  advanta- 
geous to  employ  the  folution  of  indigo  in  ful- 
phuric acid,  becaufe  a  great  variety  of  fliades  is 
thus  more  e,^fily  obtained,  and  the  procefs  is  fhor- 
ter  and  lefs  expenfive.  The  colours  obtained  in 
this  way  are  indeed  much  lefs  durable,  than  when 
the  blue  vat  is  employed ;  but  he  afferts,  that  they 
pofTefs  durability,  when  folution- of  indigo,  to 
which  alkali  has  been  added,  is  made  ufe  of.  He 
prepares  i  IK  of  cloth  with  3  oz.  of  alum,  by  boil- 
ing it  for  an  hour  and  an  half,  and  leaving  it  a 
night  in  the  liquor  after  it  is  cold.  The  bath  is 
made  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  cochineal,  and  % 
oz.  of  tartar,  boiling  it  for  3  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  then  adding  a^oz.  of  folution  of  indigo :  it  is 
ftirred  and  made  to  boil  gently,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ;  and  thus  a  very  beautiful  violet  is  produ- 
ced. But  from  the  different  ftiades  which  refult 
from  the  mixture  of  red  and  blue,  according  as 
one  or  other  colour  prevails,  he  increafes  or  dimi- 
nifhes  the  proportion  of  the  folution  of  indigo ; 
he  increafe«  it  as  £ar  as  5  oz.  and  diminiflies  it  to  5 
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dr.  for  each  ponntl  o:  cloth  :  he  alfo  reduces  the 
quantity  ot  cochinL'al,  but  never  bcU)*v  an  ounce, 
bocauib  the  colour  .voiiid  become  too  dull :  he 
changes  the  proportion  c/f  tartar,  and  he  varus  the 
preparation  given  to  the  cloth,  by  ihe  addition  of 
tartar  or  lolution  of  tin  in  dillcfcnt  proportion8. 

Two  kinds  of  violets  are  dillinguiflied  in  dyeing 
filk,  the//i^  and  the>/«.:  the  laft  is  made'eithcr 
by  means  of  archil  or  Braiil  wood.  For  the  fine 
violet,  the  fturt'  is  firft  palTed  througli  cochineal 
and  atterwnrds  dipped  in  the  vat  j  the  Hlk  is  pre- 
pared and  dyed  in  the  cochineal  as  for  crimfon, 
except  that  neither  taitar  nor  folution  of  tin  are 
employed:  More  or  lefs  cochineU  is  ufed,  in  pro- 
poriioa  to  the  intenfity  of  the  ihade  required, 
rho  commpn  proportion  for  a  fine  violet,  is  2  ovj. 
tor  each  pound  ot  lilk.  When  the  filk  is  dved,  \t 
is  walhed  at  the  river  and  beetled  twice,  then  dip- 
ped in  a  vat  of  greater  pr  Icfs  ftrength,  acc^ording 
to  the  depth  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  violet ;  it 
is  then  walhed  and  dryed  with  the  precautions 
proper  for  all  colours  dyed  in  the  vat.  To  give 
greater  ftiength  and  beauty  to  l?ie  violet,  it  is  com- 
monly palled  through  the  archil  bath ;  and  this 
cuftom,  which  is  frequently  abufecl,  is  indifpen- 
fable  for  the  light  ihadcs,  the  colour  of  which 
would  be  too  great  a  dullnefs. 

After  the  lilk  has  been  dyed  with  cochineal,  a 
Tery  light  blue  ihade  muft  be  given  it  for  pukple: 
only  tiie  deepca  Ihades  are  dipped  in  a  weak 
vat ;  fuch  as  are  lefs  deep  are  dipped  in  cold 
wat-r,  into  which  a  little  of  the  liquor  of  :^e 
y  u  lias  been  put,  becaufc  they  would  take  too 
much  blue  m  tne  vat  itfelf,  though  ever  fo  weak. 
'Ihe  light  Ihades  of  this  colour,  fuch  as  gillynow- 
er,  griUehn,  and  peach  blollbm,  are  made  in  this 
wj> ,  by  the  proportion  of  cochineal  beingr  U-flen- 
ed.  rhe  lalle  violets  in  filk  aie  produced  in  dif- 
tcrcnt  ways  ;  thofe  which  arc  moJb  beautiful  and 
molL  lu  uio,  are  prepared  with  archil.  The  ftrength 
of  tiie  archil  bath  is  adapted  to  the  colour  that  is 
to  be  obtained  ;  the  filk  is  turned  in  it  on  the 
Ikam  Hicks,  alter  having  been  beetled  at  the  river 
alter  fcounng :  A  pattern  is  tried  in  tlie  vat,  to 
lee  wnether  it  takes  the  violet  wiilied  for;  If  the 
Ihacle  IS  lound  to  be  the  proper  depth,  the  (ilk 
i:,  to  be  bcetleJ  at  the.  river  and  dipped  in  the 
vat  as  tor  tlie  tine  violets  ;  Lfs  of  the  blue,  or  lefs  . 
ot  the  archil  colour  are  ^i^en,  according  as  the 
viol^,'t  ib  iiiLciK.cu  lu  IikliiK-  to  red  or  blue. 

'i  o  d\  e  tlijcmi  M.Ji  cotton  violet,  the  common 
method  is,  hilt  to  give  them  a  b.ue  ground  in 
the  vat,  proportloiute  tu  the  fliade  wanted,  and 
to  dry  them  ;  tliey  are  then  galled  in  the  propor- 
titm  of  3  ox,  of  galls  to  a  pound  :  they  are  left 
tor  12  or  15  hour*  in  the  gall  Ijath,  after  which, 
they  are  wruut,  ^^nd  'dried  again.  They  are  thtm 
palled  tlirough  a  decoaion  of  logwood,  and  when 
well  loakcd  are  takni  out,  and  two  drachms  of 
alum  and  one  uf  diiiolved  verdigris  for  each  pound 
«>f  liiread  and  eoiton,  are  added  to  the  bath  ;  the 
Ikaiiis  are  tlieu  redipped  on  the  Ikain  fticks,  and 
turned  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  wlien  they 
are  taken  out  to  be  aired;  after  wliich  they  are 
again  completely  immerfed  in  tlie  bath  for  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  then  taken  out  and  wiung.  The 
vat  which  has  been  employed  is  then  emptied; 
hjuf  of  Uie  decoction  of  ;o^wood  which  had  been 
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referved  is  p(>ureu  In ;  two  drichms  of  mXn  m 
added,  and  the  thread  dipp«*d  afrcih,  ua*ul  iii 
brought  to  the  ilude  required.  The  uiLudin 
of  logwcMKl  ought  to  bv.*  llro.  g.T  or  Atikrra 
cording  to  the  fhade  wanted;  thia  viontfuM 
theadion  of  the  air  tolrrably  well,  butisagil 
durable  as  that  obtai>ied  by  maddur. 

In  the  produdion  of  violet  by  cochiDC2!,tf[ 
woollen  duff  is  dilpofed  to  take  a  crimfun,  tjfl 
bath,  which  contains  alum  ;  but  the  Urtarjdi^ 
to  the  dye  bath,  brings  the  colour  back  to  nl 
this  is  a  general  property  of  acids.  For  pn 
the  red  i6  rendered  a  little  more  predoffisaa:, 
increafmg  the  quantity  of  the  cochineal,  aoi 
minifhing  the  intenfity  of  the  blue  groand  1 
tlie  fliados  bordering  on  thefe  t^vo  colours  flM 
have  a  diflin<^k  red,  and  the  famf?  proponkn 
tartar  is  preferved,  though  that  of  the  ckUi 
and  the  depth  of  the.  blue  ground  be  kfii 
tn  dyeing  filk,  the  tartar  is  omitted ;  it  luta 
acquires  from  cod^ineal  a  colour,  to  wbidi 
only  neceilary  to'add  a  flight  blue  ftiadc  to  I 
duce  purple ;  a  deeper  blue  fhade  gives  in^ 
colour,  but  to  incieafe  the  fuinefe  of  the ii 
a&d  give  it  brig!itncfs,  archil  muft  be  madenifel 
In  uling  a  folution  of  indigo  in  fulphuric  xidtl 
acid  a<5bs  in  dilfcrcnt  ways  ocr  the  red  kbii 
employed ;  it  produces  little  change  in  thettii 
of  cochineal,  alneaiVy  difpoff'd  to  a  crimfoatil 
by  the  aluming ;  but  it  ihould  give  a  fawn  col 
to  madder,  upon  whicb*acids  readily  produoH 
rffect :  and  it  does  not  fcem  probable,  t^Jt  i 
fabftancc  coald  be  employed  with  adristjfi 
this  proccfs;  it  is  bcttcT  to  employ  itindji 
IhifF,  which  has  already  received  a  blue  gri 
firizil  and  logwood  to  feecn  ill  adapted  to  I 
duceiihe  colours  with  the  fulphuric  foIutioQii 
digo,  becaufe  acids  alfo  change  them  ydh 
though  In  a  lefs  dit^mdt  degree ;  but  they  rtl 
their  red  colour,  when  their  colouring  partid 
are  precipitated  by  oxide  of  tin. 

The  principal  (hades  obtained  by  the  1 
of  eochinrnl  with  yeiiowt  h.<ve  been  already 
under  Shct  V.  and  V  [.  Th«fe  ihades  may  hri 
finitely  varied  by  the  diiFerent  propt)rtion»  «^ 
gredients,  by  tne  yellow  fabftances  uf«lf  ^ 
preparations  given  to  the  cloth,  and  by  thi^ 
dants  added  to  the  dye  bait\.  M.  Pbenar 
fcribes  ma(iy  varietie«,  which  he  obtained  by  ^ 
weld,  faw-wort,  dj'^rs  weed,  ard  other  ytft 
and  by  employing  the  preparation  of  the ^ 
or  in  the  biTh,  tart?!r,  alum,  fvlphnte  of 
or  fulphate  of  copper.  Various  colouirs  iwy 
he  obtained  from  madder  united  with  yellow 
ftanccs.  In  this  way  mor-dore  and  cinianw 
lours  are  produced;  thefe  colours  are 
made  in  two  baths.  We  begin  by  the  w 
preceded  by  a  boiling  with  alum  and  tsWf 
for  the  common  maddering,  add  giving  J  • 
bath  afterwards.  But  for  cinnamon  colmnwj 
maddering  is  weaker,  and  a  bath  uhicb  hat 
ved  for  mor-dore  is  generally  cmpU^^**^ 
proportions  are  varied,  according  ^s  titf'w' 
yellow  is  to  prevail ;  fomctimes  galls  are  «* 
and  fometimes  the  colour  is  darkentxl  byJ  l"** 

M.  Po  E  R  w  F  R  has  obtained  roany  coJoorf  i^ 
madder  mixed  wi.h  faw-wort;  he  f^^"^ 
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ioth  with  differeni  mordaats,  but  more  efpecially 
irith  alam  and  tartar ;  he  alio  adds  alum  and  tartar 
» the  bath.  WheD  the  qi^ntity  of  either  of  thefe 
alts  is  confidteable,  the  ctrioar  has  an  orange  caft, 
Kcaufe  acids  gite  the  colour-of  madder  a  yellow 
koe;  but  if  their  quantity  be  but  finaU*a  reddiib 
rdloir  is  obtained.  He  has  procured  reddtih  brown 
iolouny  by  putting  fulphate  of  zinC  or  white  vitriol 
■CO  the  dye.  It  is  alfo  cuftooiary  to  employ  Bra- 
il wood  with  yeQow  fubftancef,  and  iometimes 
t  is  mixed  with  cochmeal  and  madder.  But  when 
sftead  of  weld  or  other  ydiow  fubftancesy  walnut 
ree  root»  walnut  peds,  or  fumach,  are  employed, 
iiuff;  chefiauty  muik  colours,  &c.  are  produced. 

Marrofi.?s,  cinnamons,  and  all  the  intermediate 
Mes,  are  given  to  filk,  by  logwood,  Brazil,  and 
Bftic,  for  which  the  lilk  is  fcoured  as  ufual,  alum- 
d,  and  a  bath  prepared,  by  miling  decodions 
i  the  three  abotementioned  woods  Ltide  fepa^ 
Mely  i  the  proportion  of  each  it  varied  according 
0  the  ihade  required,  but  that  of  the  fuftic  ought 
tt  prevail ;  this  bath  fhould  be  of  a  moderate  tem- 
ictature.  The  filfc  is  turned  on  the  ikain  fticlts 
a  the  bath ;  and  when  it  is  taken  out,  if  the  eo- 
OUT  be  uniform,  it  is  wrung  and  dipped  in  a  ad 
nth  of  the  three  mgredients,  the  proportions  of 
ibich  are  regulated  according  to  the  effedt  of  the 
bt  bath,  Ihat  the  proper  (hademay  be  procured. 

Thread  and  cotton  are  dyed,  the  cimisibon  and 
aordore  colours,  by  beginning  the  procefs  with 
fWdigris  and  wetd  >  they  are  then  dipped  in  a  fo- 
atioh  of  fulphate  of  iron,  wrung  and  dried.  When 
Iry,  they  are  galled  in  the  proportion  of  3  oz.  of 
(alts  to  the  pound,  ^ried  again,  alomed  as  for  red, 
md  maddered.  When  dy«i  and  waihed  they  are 
^  into  very  warm  foap  fuds,  and  turned  until 
^  are  fumciently  brightened  ;  in  the  alumbg, 
Kco^on  of  fuftic  is  fometimes  added. 

Blue  is  combined  with  red  and  yelbvi;,  for  olive 
^ours.  A  blue  ground  is  firft  given,  then  the 
[ellow  dye,  and,  lallly,  a  flight  maddering.  The 
hade  #hic^  refults  from  this  operation  depends 
*  the  proportion  of  the  three  colours  of  which 
t  is  composed  r  a  browning  is  given  with  a  folu- 
JOD  of  fulphate  of  iron,  for  the  more  deep  fliades. 
w.  Poemer  combines  blue  with  yellow  and  red, 
»y  uGng  the  folution  of  indigo  in  the  fulphuric 
Kad,  to  which  he  adds  alkali.  He  prepares  a  batn 
>?th  cochineal  and  fuftic,  adds  the  folution  of  in- 
ligo,  and  dyes  the  cloth  in  it  after  it  has  been 
romed.  He  aifa  makes  a  bath  with  fuftic  and  Bra- 
Hlwood,  to  which  he  adds  tartar  or  alum,  and 
tt  this  way  obtains  different  colours  inclining  more 
»  left  to  blue,  red,  or  green.  But  the  blue  vat 
8  not  employed  to  produce  olive  in  filk,  which  af- 
«•  the  aluicing,  is  dinped  in  a  very  ftrong  weld 
*th ;  to  this,  juice  of  logwood  is  afterwards  add- 
Jfl,  and  when  the  firft  is  dipped,  a  little  folution 
«  alkali  is  put  in,  which  turns  it  green,  and  makes 
he  filk  take  an  olive  colour.  The  filk  is  dipped 
n  this  bath  afrefti,  until  it  has  acquired  the  pro- 
>crfhade.  ^  *^ 

For  the  colour  called  olive  tovssE,  or  rotten 
wtv,  fuftic  and  logwood,  but  no  alkali,  are  add- 
« to  the  bath  after  the  welding  i  if  it  be  intended 
n^tthe  colour  iliould  have  a  more  red  caft,  only 
pgwood  is  added.  A  kind  of  reddiih  olive  is  al- 
0  made,  by  dyelhg  the  Glk  in  a  bath  of  fuRic,  into 
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which  more  or  lefs  fdlphate  of  iron  and  logwood 
have  been  introduced.  A  fine  olive  is  given  10 
thread  and  cotton,  by  boiling  four  parts  of  we!4 
and  one  of  pot-a(h  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wa^ 
ter;  Brazil  wood  which  has  been  fteeped  ov^t 
night,  is  boiled  feparately  with  a  little  verdigfis  9 
thefe  two  folutions  are  mixed  in  different  proporw 
tioRS  according  to  the  ihade  required,  and  the 
cotton  or  thread  afterwards  dipped  into  the  li» 
quor. 

Browning  is  an  operation  which  is  alfo  pro« 
per  to  be  defcribed.  To  give  a  browning,  ilufiV 
which  has  been  juft  dyed,  is  dipped  in  a  folutiou 
of  fulphateof  iron  to  which  an  aftringent  has  beeqi 
added,  and  which  confequently  forms  a  ilacJi  b/itbj 
frequently  a  fmall  quantity  of  folution  of  iron  U 
mixed  vith  a  bath  of  water,  and  more  is  added^ 
till  the  dyed  ftuff*  dipped  in  it  has  attained  the 
fliade  required :  more  rarely,  ^Iphate  of  iron  ia 
added  to  the  dye  bath,  but  the  deltred  effed  it 
obtained  with  greater  precifion,  by  dipping  the 
dyed  ftuff  in  a  folution  of  fulphate  of  hon.  M. 
Poemer  often  foaks  the  fluff  in  a  folution  of  fuU 
phate  of  iron,  to  which  he  fometimes  puts  othei^ 
ingredients,  and  when  taken  out  of  this  mordant, 
it  is  dipped  in  the  dye  bath.  The  firft  mode  M 
ufed  for  marrones,  co'ffee,  damafceoe  colours,  and 
othe^  ihades  of  browns  of  the  common  dye ;  a 
more  or  lefs  deep  colour  is  given  them,  according 
to  the  fliade  to  be  obtaided,  by  the  browning  f 
a  bath  is  then  made  with  galls,  fumach.  and  alder 
bark,  with  the  addition  of  fulphate  of  iron# .  The 
fluffs  intended  for  the  lighteft  fliades  are  dipped 
firft :  and  when  they  are  finiflied,  the  browner 
ones  are  capped,  fulphate  of  iron  being  added  id 
proper  proportions  in  each  operation. 

The  olher  brownings  have  nothing  peculiar  in 
their  procefs.  It  has  been  obferved,  (^S£ct.  II.> 
that  for  feveral  kinds  of  gray,  a  flight  bine  ground 
was  given.  M.  Poerner  makes  bluiih  grays,  by 
employing  the  folution  of  indigo  in  fulphuric  actd^ 
which  he  adds  to  a  mixture  of  decpdion  of  gallr 
and  fulphate  of  iron,  varying  thf  fliades  by  the 
different  proportions  of  thefe  ingredients ;  and  he 
procures  other  itiades  by  adding  fulphate  of  iron 
to  a  bath  conflkuted  of  cochineal,  fuftic,  and  galls. 
But  marrone,-  and  the  other  colours  which  bordef 
upon  it,  are  made  with  faunders,  galls,  and  jl 
browning,  and  fometimes  logwood  is  added ;  thefit^ 
colours  are  fometimes  made  to  incline  to  purple 
aind  crimfon,  by  dying  them  iu  the  femains  of  a 
cochineal  bath,  or  by  putting  a  little  madder  or 
cochineal  into  the  bath  \  by  a  little  tartar  the  co- 
lour IS  rendered  lighter.  For  hazel  colours,  gal!?, 
fuftic,  and  logwood  m oft  be  mixed,  and  more  or 
lefs  madder,  with  a  little  alum,  ^re  to  be  put  in. 

M.  GuHLiCHE,  to  produce  a  violet  colour,  a« 
lums  I  lb.,  of  woo  Icn  ftuff  in  a  folution  of  2  oz.  of 
alum;  he  makes  a  bath  with  an  ounce  of  cochineal^ 
and  adds  an  equal  ouantlty  of  folution  of  iron,  itr 
which  he  keeps  the  fluff  until  it  has  acquired  a  pro^ 
per  fliade.  Lilacs  may  be  d^ed  with  the  remain^ 
def.  li  a  colour  with  leis  ot  a  brown  £aSi  be  re^ 
quired,  a  {mall  quantity  of  thefolution  of  iron  19 
employed,  and  anr  ounce  of  nitre  muft  be  intro« 
duced.  Brazil  wood,  the  colour  of  which  hns 
been  cxtraAed  by  theaceto-citric  or  nitros-muriatic 
acid,  may  alfo  be  employed  in  the  /ame  manner. 
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A  PUCE  colour  may  be  obtained  trom  madder, 
by  giving  a  pound  of  woollen  (luff  a  boiling  in  a  mix- 
tufe  pompofed  of  a  oz.  of  alum,  a  certain  quanti- 
ty of  vinegar,  and  folution  of  iron.  After  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  ebullition,  it  is  left  12  hours  in 
the  mordant.  A  bath  is  made  with  the  decodtion 
of  i  oz.  of  white  galls  pour^  oft'  clear  from  the 
fpdiment,  in  which  4  oz.  of  good  madder  are,mix- 
ed;  and  when  it  begins  to  grow  hot,  the  (luff  is 
dipped  when  taken  oat  of  the  mordant,  and  dif- 
fered to  remain  there,  gradually  increafing  the 
bent,  until  it  has  taken  the  defired  colour ;  it  is 
then  bofled  for  two  minutes,  wafhed  and  dried  hi 
Tun.  The  colour  obtained  by  this  procefs  is  very 
durable.  If  the  alum  and  vinegar  of  the  mordant 
be  omitted,  a  deeper  brown  is  produced:  after 
thefe  colours  the  lighter  (hades  are  d>Td. 

Brazil  and  logwood  employed  in  equal  quanti- 
ties, or  in  other  proportions,  give  difterent  brown 
colours  of  tolerable  durability,  when  more  or  lefs 
folution  of  iron  is  mixed  with  a'decO^ion  of  them, 
and  the  wool  previouOy  alunoed  and  galled,  is  dyed 
in  it ;  thefe  colours  have  not,  howeter,  the  dura- 
bility of  the  former.  Various  (hades  of  mor-dore 
and  capucine  may  be  given  to  the  above  colours, 
by  dipping  them  as  foon  as  taken  out  of  the  dye, 
in  a  bath  compofed  of  anotta. 

M.  Gu  H  L I  c  H  E  gives  a  purple  violet,  without  a 
blue  ground,  to  (ilk,  in  this  way,  he  mixes  one 
part  of  folution  of  galls  in  white  wire,  with  three 
parts  of  water,  in  which  he  macerates  a  pound 
of  filk  for  I  a  hours,  foaks  it  in  a  mordant  com- 
pofed of  a  oz.  of  alum,  i  oz.  of  folution  of  tin, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  muriatic  acid :  after  it  has 
been  wrung,  he  dyes  it  in  a  bath  prepared  with 
a  oz.  of  cochineal  and  a  little  folution  of  iron,  un- 
til '*t  have  taken  the  defired  fliade:  for  lighter 
ftiades,  the  retidua  df  thefe  baths  may  be  wfed, 
either  Separately  or  in  uniorf^  Madder  is  ufed  by 
him  in  the  fame  way ;  macerating  for  12  hours  a 
pound  of  filk  in  a  folution  of  a  oz.  of  alum  mixed 
with  I  oz.  of  miiriatic  acid,  and  a  certain  quanti- 
ty of  folution  of  iron ;  when  wrdn^,  he  dyes  it  in 
a  bath  prepared  with  eight -ounces  of  madder. 
If  deeper  colours  are  to  be  obtained,  to  the  mad- 
der and  cochineal  baths  fome  of  the  folution  of 
galls  in  while  wine  rs  to  be  added. 

He  alfo  dyes  (ilk,  foaked  in  a  folution  of  a  oz. 
of  alum,  and  one  ounce  of  muriatic  acid,  in  a 
bath  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  Brazil  and  log- 
wood juice,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  folution  of  iron  ;  and  to  render  the  colour  deep- 
er, folution  of  galls  muft  be  put  in.  To  make 
thefe  colours  incline  to  mor-dore  and  capucine, 
folution  of  tin  is  to  be  added  to  the  above  bath. 
B'-ick  colours  are  rpade  by  dipping  the  (ilk,  pre- 
pared with  folution  of  gpjls,  mixed  with  a  certain 
qunntity  of  folution  of  iron,  in  a  bath  compofed 
anotta.  Various  fhades  are  obtained  by  the 
mixture  of  Brazil,  logwood,  archil,  and  galls,  and 
by  a  browning  with  the  fulphate  of  iron  ;  but  they 
are  all  more  or  !•  fs  difpofed  to  fade,  though  they 
have  a  brightnefs  which  is  very  plealing. 

The  bath  called  black  cask,  is  cmplpyed  to 
gvo  tliread  and  cotton  a  great  number  of  dark 
ccilours.  To  give  a  durable  violet  to  thr»?ad  and 
r Mttoi),  they  are  fcoured  in  thie  ufual  way;  a  mor- 
d-irii  i>  ;jreo      <i    comoofeJ  of  two  puts  of  the 
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bath  of  the  black  calk,  and  4  quarts  of  water  for 
every  pound  ;  this  is  made  to  boil,  and  the  kam 
which  forms  on  its  furface  is  removed;  !»heBi» 
more  appears  the  liquor  is  poured  into  a  vat,  aal 
when  it  is  juft  warm,  4  oz.  of  fulphate  of  coppei^ 
and  an  ounce  of  fa!t*petre  are  dilfoWed  in  it;  the 
(kains  are  then^eft  in  it  to  foak  for  10  or  xa  b€U(% 
wrung  and  dyed.  When  they  are  to  be  maddoH 
they  are  carefully  wafhed  and  dipped  in  a  mb^ 
bath.  If  a  deep  violet  be  required,  a  oz.  of  wf« 
digris  are  added  to  the  bath ;  the  colour  is  r» 
dered  (lili  deeper  by  galling  the  thread  more « 
lefs,  before  it  is  put  into  the  mordant,  and  bfii 
mitting  the  falt-petre.  But  if  the  proportion  ofl" 
lad  be  incrcafedv  and  that  of  the  fulphate  of « 
per  be  dimini(hed,  the  violet  inclines  more  toiM 
When  a  ,ftuff,  which  has  received  a  cokar,! 
dipped  i.*  a  black  bath  more  or  lefs  diluted,  til 
eft'e^t  produced  is  finsple  ;  it  is  a  (hade  of  blxfc 
more  or  icfs  deep,  united  to  the  primary  uitm. 
But  this  is  not  the  cafe  when  the  coloured  fty^ii 
dipped  in  a  folution  of  iron  ;  for  then,  tbeco!iHV* 
iiig  particles  which  were  attached  to  the  ftuS^iAl 
upon  the  fulphate  of  iron,  take  op  a  part  of  ill 
oxide,  and  combine  with  it  and  the  (tuff;  the  c»* 
lour  which  refults  from  this  union  is  more  or  14 
deep,  not  according  to  the  colour  which  is  pi^ 
per  to  th<?  eolouring  particles,  but  chiefly  accorf* 
ing  to  the  ad  ion  which  they  exert  on  the  metiSe 
o^ide,  agreeable  to  the  principles  which  have bea 
laid  down.  Thus  the  Brazil  and  logwood,  wMA 
enter  into  the  compofition  of  a  colour^  will  jut^ 
duce  a  mdch  more  remarkable  effedt  in  the  brow* 
ing,  than  madder  and  cochineal ;  galls  and  fusuA 
will  produce  a  (till  more  confiderable  one,  tbo^J 
they  only  a(fedted  the  onginal  colour  by  the  pr«l» 
tion  of  a  (hade  of  the  fawn-coloured  kind.  Kr 
however,  ia  black  bath  l)e  prepared^  or  a  U>* 
dye  produced,  cither  in  the  mordant,  or  in  d«^ 
dye  bath,  the  ingredients  mixed  with  the  cxim* 
rng  fubftanceswiltinnuence  the  refiiH  of  the  open* 
tion,  by  the  adtion  they  exert  on  the  black  p«fr 
cles ;  thus,  alum,  folution  of  tin,  and  fohiliwrf 
indigo,  will  weaken  the  efTed  which  the  w 
particles  would  have  produced.  All  the  low 
will  aft  in  the  farme  mannex,  except  the  acetosv 
and  perhaps  fome  other  vegetable  acids, whi^to* 
not  the  property  of  diflTolving  the  black  paitio* 
Nitre  feems  capable  of  diflToWing  them,  as  theo»' 
'  lours  in  Which  it  is  employed  are  rendered  lighJJ 
As  the  l>e(t  colours  which  can  be  given  to  tbrw 
and  cotton  are  obtained  from  madder,  the  «»• 
rent  means  mentioned  >n  treating  of  thatfuWU"*- 
/•Sect.  IV.)  for  rendering  this  (ire  moiedmw 
^(hould  bfc  attended  to,  and  by  diffeFCBt  black  batfe* 
the  colour,  may  be  made  darker.  In  prodso^ 
fome  hazels  and  fnuflf  colours,  a  brownrog  »^ 
foot  is  given,  after  the  weldkig  and  OJadder  hw 
to  which  galls  and  fuftic  have  been  added  ^10*' 
fometimes  mixed  with  this  bath,  and  a  brow««f 
isi  alfo  given  with  a  folution  of  fulphate  of  iff"| 
walnut  peels  are  alfo  fometimes  fnbftituted  ^»* 
tions  of  iron  in  browning  colours;  It  is  ^''** 
therefore,  that  a  great  variety  of  (hades  may » 
produced  by  flight  alterations  in  the  metbcdsiw 
fubftances  employed  in  the  procefs  c^  hfowu*?* 
About  the  beginning  of  1805,  a  patent  n'^  ^ 
taiued  by  Mr  Robe^  F^l^^Brougbtoo,  Ls«^f 
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eTyfbran  improved  method  ot  dying  cotton  wool, 
irn,  aod  cloth  of  a  nankeen  colour.  The  inven- 
ioD  confifts  in  the  u/c,  either  coft/oi/Uii  or fucctflvef 
f  an  infufion,  or  decodion  of  galls,  mahogany 
ark,  alder  bark,  oak  bark,  elm  bark,  fumach, 
Dd madder,  or  of  any  one,  two',  or  more  of  them, 
nd  of  a  folutton  of  iron,  prepared  by  means  of 
he  fuiphuric,  nitric,  and  acetous  acids,  or  any 
ne,  two,  or  more  of  them,  or  by  any  other  acid 
r  acids  commonly  ufed  for  folutions,  or  prepared 
a  any  other  way  in  which  the  folution  of  iron, 
ommonly  called  iron  liquor  is  prepared.  The 
oanner  in  which  he  connects  his  invention  with 
Cher  known  proceflee  may  be  thus  defer ibed: 
Iftcr  washing  the  fubftance  to  be  dyed  in  hot 
later,  it  is  to  be  dipped  into  an  infufion  or  de- 
IDdion  of  galls,  mahogany  bark,  &c.  &c..  of  any 
pw^  two,  or  more 'of  them;  it  is  now  to  be 
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paHed  through  the  fohitioii  of  iron,  and  then  to 
l»e  v/cH  waHied  in  worn  wat^r  5  afterwards  to  be 
paiTed  throu^'h  afoJtJtion  of  foap  and  water,  or  of 
any  of  the  alkahes  in  water,  or  through  lime* 
water ;  and  laliiy,  while  wet,  it  is  to  be  dipped 
into  a  folution  of  tin,  prepared  by  means  of  either 
the  nitric  acid,  or  the  muriatic  acid,  or  the  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  warm  water.  After 
waihrng  the  fubftance  in  the  ufual  way,  the  opvra-  • 
trjn  is  complete.  He  adds,  that,  in  the  above  pro* 
cefs,  an  infu6on  or  decoction  of  galls  produces  a 
^eliowiih  buff  colour ;  and  that  the  addition  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  mahogany-bark,  or  alder-bark,  to 
theinfulion  of  galls,  produces  a  proper  buff  colour!; 
and  that  the  addition  of  a  greater  quantity  of  bark 
produces  a  nankeen  colour.  The  proportions  of 
either  may  be  varied  according  to  the  iljade  of  co* 
lour  which  the  dyer  wifties  to  produce. 


DYE 

(i.)  DYER,  ft./.    See  Dier,  and  Dyeing. 
(1.)  Dyer,  John,  the  fon  of  Robert  Dyer,  Efq; 
aWelfli  foUcitor,  was  born  m  1700.    He  palled 
through  Weftrainfter  fchool  under  the  care  of  Dr 
Friend,  and  was  then  called  home  to  be  inftrudted 
in  his  father's  profcflion.    His  genius,  however, 
led  him  a  different  way ;  for  befides  his  early  lafte 
fcr  poetry,  having  a  paflion  no  lefs  ftrong  lor  de- 
fign,  he  determined  to  make  painting  his  profef- 
^.    With  this  view,  having  ftudled  a  while  un- 
iler  his  mafter,  he  became  an  itinerant  painter  in 
^uth  Wale8,and  .ibout  1727  printed  GrongarHill. 
He  then  made  the  tour  of  Italy;  where,  beiides  the 
ufual  ftudy,  he  often  fpcnt  whole  days  in  the  coun- 
try about  Rome  and  Florence,  Iketching  thofe 
pi^urefque  prafpedts  with  facility  and  fpirit.    I- 
iDages  from  hence  naturally  transferred  themfelvcs 
into  his  poetical  compofitions:  the  principal  beau* 
ties  of  The  Ruins  of  Rome  are  perhaps  of  this 
'kind;  and  the  various  landicapes  in  The  FUece 
have  been  particularly  admired.'    On  his  return 
to  England  he  published  The  Ruins  of  Rome, 
X740;  but  foon  found  that  he  could  not  relilh 
a  town  life,  nor  fubmit  to  the  affiduity  required 
in  his  profeffion.     As  his  turn  of  mind  was 
father  ferious,  he  was  advifed  to  enter  into  holy 
<^er8 ;  and  he  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing them.   He  was  ordained  by  the  bifhop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  bad  a  law  degree  conferred  on  him. 
Ahout  the  fame  time  he  married  a  lady  of  Cok:f- 
hill  named  Enfor;  •*  whofe  grandmother  ((ays  he) 
was  a  Sbakefpeare,  defcended  from  a  brother  of 
«yery  body's  Sbakefpeare."  His  ecclefiaftical  pro- 
▼ifion  was  for  a  long  time  but  (lender.    His  firft 
.   patron  Mr  Harper,  gave  him,  in  1741,  Cilthorp 
«n  LeicefteHhire,  of  80 1.  a-year,  on  which  he  lived 
^  years;  and  in  April  1751  exchanged  it  for 
Belchford  in  Lincolnfhire,  of  95 1.  which  was  gi- 
^en  him  by  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke.    His  con- 
dition now  began  to  mend.    In  175  a.  Sir  John 
Heathcote  gave  him  Coningfby,  of  140I.  a-year ; 
and  in  1756,  when  he  was  LL.  B.  without  any  fo- 
ncitation  of  his  own^  obtained  for  him  from  the 
chancellor,  Kirkby  on  Bane,  of  iiol.  In  1757,  he 
publifhed  the  Fleece,  his  greateft  poetical  work. 
fie  did  not  indeed  long  outlive  that  publication, 
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nor  long  enjoy  the  incrcafe  of  his  preferments ; 
for  a  confuinptive  diforder,  with  which  he  had 
long  (trugplcd,  carried  him  off  in  1758.  Mr  Dy- 
er's charader  as  a  writer  has  been  fixed  by  three 
poems,  Gronj^ar  HiUy  The  Ruins  of  Rome,  and 
The  FUece;  wherein  a  p'.  tical  imagination  per- 
fedly  original,  a  natural  fimplicity  connected  with 
and  often  productive  of  the  true  fublime,  and  th» 
wanned  fentiments  of  benevolence  and  virtue, 
have  been  univerfally  obferved  and  admired.  Thefe 
pieces  were  put  out  feparately  in  his  lifetime :  but 
after  his  death  they  were  collected  and  pubUihed 
in  one  volume  8vo,  in  1761 ;  with  a  ihort  account 
of  him  prefixed. 

(3.)  Dyer,  Sir  James,  an  eminent  Englifh  law- 
yer, chief  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  ia 
the  reign  of  qutjcn  Liiaab^^h.  He  dial  In  15S1 ; 
and  abcHjt  20  years  after  was  publifhed  his  large 
colledion  of  Report Sr  which  have  been  highly  e*. 
deemed  for  their  fuccindtnefs  and  folidity.  He 
alfo  left  other  Vr'ritings  behind  him  relative  to  his 
profeiBon. 

Dyer's  Islanp,  a  fmall  iHand  of  N.  America, 
in  Narraganfet  bay. 

Dyer's  weed,  or  Weld.    See  Reseda. 
DYHERRENFURTH,  a  town  of  Silelia,  in 
the  principality  of  Breflau,  on  the  Oder,  16  miles 
NW.  of  Breflau. 

(i,)  •  DYING.  The  participle  of  die.  i.  Expi- 
ring ;  giving  up  the  ghoft.  a-  Tinging ;  giving  a 
new  colour. 

(a.)  Dying,  or  Staining  of  paper,  wood, 

bone,  marble,  &c.    See  Bone,  Marble,  Paper, 

Wood,  &c. 

(3.J  Dying  of  Hats,  See  Hats. 

(4.)  Dying  OF  Leather.    See  Leather. 

(I.)  DYKE  and  MOY,  an   united  pariQi  of 

Scotland,  in  the  counfy  of  Moray.    It  runs  up 

the  Moray  Frith  about  6  miles  along  the  (hon^, 

and  ftretcbes  from  the  coaft  fouthward  nearly  the 

fame  length.    Along  the  coaft  is  that  extenfive 

fandy   dcfart,   called    the   Mavijion   Sand   Jiilb^ 

which  Boethius  mentions  as  being  produced  by 

•  the  fame  inundation  of  the  fea  which  fwopt  a- 

way  the  princely  eftate  of  earl  Godwin  in  Kent, 

and  left  the  Godwin  Sands  in  it^  room.    Abovo 

N  n  n  n  2  this 
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fi\{s  defart  lies  an  extenfive  moor,  which  is 
fluiie  unfit  for  culture,  but  it  has  been  found 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  firi.  On  this 
moor  Shakefpeare  lays  the  fcene  of  the  Thane 
of  Glammis's  interview  with  the  weird  lifters, 
tvell  adapted  to  fuggeft  the  hellifti  purpofe,  and 
forward  the  bloody  work  whicji  placed  that  ufur- 
per  on  the  throne.  The  reft  of  the  pariih  is  fer- 
ti!t  and  well  cultivated,  apd  agreeably  diverfified 
.with  flats  and  eafy  Hopes,  beautified  by  the  wind- 
jnj^s  of  rivulets  which  are  ikjrted  jvith  natural 
wood,  and  ornamented  with  genllemep's  feats, 
gardens,  and  thriving,  plantations.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  united  par^lh,  in  i6oi,  was  1491. 
(«.)  Dyke,  n.  A  See  Dike,  N°  r-4. 
DYKE.REEVE,  n  A  in  old  ftatutes,  an  officer 
|vho  had  the  care  of  the  dikes,  in  the  fens. 
DYKO,  a  village  W.  of  Hayleftiam,  SufTcx. 
(^)  pYLE,  a  department  cf  the  French  repnb- 
}Jc,  formed  out  of  the  ci-dev'ant  Auftrian  Nether- 
JandB  in  1756,  and  comprehending  a  great  part, 
if  not  the  whwie  of  the  late  province  of  Brabant. 
The  chief  city  is  Brussels. 

(1.)  Dyle,  a  river  of  the  French  republic,  in 
the  ci-devant  Auftnao  Netheilands,  which  gives 
name  to  the  department  (N°  |.)  It  rifes  near 
pemblours  about  23  mi^es  SE.  of  BrnfTels,  and  af- 
ter running  N.  to  Lourain,  and  receiving  the  De- 
)ncr,  it  runs  N.  and  by  V,'.  to  Mechlin  ;  and  toon 
jlfter  falls  into  the  Scheldt,  at  Rupplemond. 

DYMFL,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphali  I,  and  bijlioprlc  of  Paderbom. 
'  DYMMOCK,  a  vi!lage  in  Glouccfterfhire. 
DYMtrDE.    'SeeDiNMUDE. 
DYNA,  an  Indian  coin,  worth  about  30*. 
DYNAMICS,  [fronn  Aw«^/ir,  Or.  power.]  the 
"5fe»«r.w;j  of  i3fiQvi"R  powers,  particularly  f»f  bodies 
'  whicliaa  nllltua'Tv(^n^•tCR♦n;.e.•.SeeMECHA^JICs. 
it.)  •  DYNASTY.  «./.  [lu>uf„a^  Govrrnm<:r.t; 
fovereijrnty.— Some  account  him  fabuloup,  becaufe 
lie  carries  up  the  Egyptian  dynopei   before  the 
flood,  yea,  lonj?  before'thc  creation.  Balis  Origin 
cf  Mankind, — Greece  was  divided  into  feveral  dy^ 
ft'aflies^  which  our  author  has  enumerated  under 
their  refot-^tive  princts.  Pot^e, 

(a.)  Dynasty,  [from  Ayv«*-<,%  Gr.  a  fovereig:r.,] 
tfmong  ancient  hijiortans,  fignifies  a  race  or  fuc- 
teffion  t>f  kings  «f  the  fame  family.  Such  were 
the  dynafties  of  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  reckon  ^o 
clynafties  within  the  fpace  of  36,515  years  ;  but  the 
inort'  of  chronologers  look  upon  them  as  f^ibu'cus. 
And  it  is  certain  that  thefe  dynafties  v^ere  not 
rortinuafly  fucct.five,  out  mrfny  of  tbem  collate- 
ral and  cotemporjrv. 

DYNCHILL,  a  village  N.  of  Hereford. 
DYNISH,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Atlahlic,  near 
the  W.  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  county  df  Gahyvay. 
Ion.  9.  44.  W.  Lat.  $z.  16.  W.   " 
'   DYNTCN,  a  town  .^  m  from  Thame,  Bucks. 
DYON,  \  village  of  Ireland  in  Tyrbne. 
DYRHAM.    Ste  Durham,  N**  10, 
DYKNITS,  or  Tyrnitz,  a  town  of  Gerrt^any, 
in  the  archduchy  of  Auftria,  17  ui  S.  of  St  Pollen: 
DYUKACHIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
Cn  the  cokfi  of  Illypcum,  before  called ^fi^/V^iw- 
hcTyj,  or  Fp'tdamnuiy  an  inaufpicious  name,  chan- 
g» cl  I y  tie  Romans  to Dyrrackium;  a  name Uken 
fi:m  the  peninful^  on  wLich  it  flood.  It  was  ori- 
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ginally  built  by  the  Corcyreans,  and  according  to 
Pliny  was  a  Roman  colony.  It  is  famous  i%  ftorr: 
its  port  anfwered  to  that  of  Brundufium,  and  ibt 
palfage  between  them  was  very  ready  and  expedi- 
tious. It  M^as  alfo  a  very  famous  mart  far  tbc 
people  living  on  the  Adriatic;  and  the  free  ad- 
miflion  of  ftrangers  contributed  much  to  its  is- 
creafe :  A  contraft  to  the  condu^  of  the  ApoUo- 
nians,  and  Spartans,  who  difcouraged  fbaogai 
from  fettling  among  them« 

DYSACOLA,  [from  ^,  difiicultf«  and  «», 
to  hear,1  Dulnefs  of  hearing. 

DYS-Sl,  in  the  Sa^con  mythology,  inferior  god« 
delfes,  meJengers  of  Woden,  whofe  provtoce  it 
was  to  convey  the  fouls  of  fuch  as  died  io  battle 
to  his  abode,  called  ValhalU  l.  e.  the  hall  of  Qaugk- 
ter ;  where  they  were  to  clrink  with  him  and  tbet 
other  gods,  eerfvifia^  a  kind  of  malt  liqccr,  m 
the  fkulls  of  their  enemies.  The  Dyfg  convry- 
ed  thofe  who  died  a  natural  death  to  heia^  tbe 
goddefs  of  hell,  where  they  were  tormented  wiik 
hunger,  thirft,  and  every  kind  of  rviL 

DYS-®STH£SIA,  Ifrom  Ipiy  difficult,  and  «- 
iwii't  fenfation,]  a  difficulty  or  dtfcA  ip  feuiatiaw 
See  Medecine,  Jndtx* 

(i.)  DYSART,  [Gael.  i.e.  the  temjrff  of  llx 
Moa  High,)  a  paiijh  of  Scotland,  in  Ftfe&irf, 
about  4  miles  long,  nearly  3  broad,  and  10  in  cir« 
cumference ;  containing  3,054  acres.  The  ground 
riff  s  gradually  from  the  fei,  above  a  mile  north- 
ward, after  which  it  flopes  down  to  the  river  Orr, 
which  forms  the  boundary  on  the  N£.  The  fei 
is  generally  light,  and  near  the.  coaft  fertile  vA , 
weil  cultivated  ;  but  in  the  NW.  there  is  a  lai|« 
tradt  of  wet  cbld  land,  abounding  with  laise 
rough  itones.  Though  the  coaft,  io  general,  ii 
bold  and  rocky,  the  precipices  do  not  projed  £? 
into  the  fea,  having  in  many  places  a  landy  bodi 
at  their  foot,  bare  at  low  water*  Free-ftonc  and 
lime- (lone  ate  found  in  many  places  near  tbe  (iir* 
face ;  but  the  ch^i^f  mines  are  of  coal  and  iron* 
llone.  Dylart  coal  was  the  lirft  wrought  in  Scot- 
land, and  has  been  on  fire  both  in  ancient  ud 
modern  times;  particularly  in  i66a«  aboQt  i7oc^ 
in  i74t,  and  17904  TheaFerage  ouantity  of  coali 
raifed  annually  for  7  years  before  179 if  va 
15,167  tons,  wortlv4oool. ;  and  7000  tonaof  cuka 
worth  583 1.  The  feams,  which  are  at  piefeol 
wrought,  are  about  60  f*(homs  below  the  fur^; 
they  eu  I  ploy  about  too  men,  who  ralfe  anRualfiF 
upwards  of  ac,ooo  tons.  Abov*  ^000  tons  «f 
iron-Aone  is  alfo  raifed*  which  yields  about  isoclb* 
of  iron  per  ton.  Befides  the  borough  of  D>£ir»f 
(N"*  a.)  the  pariih  contains  thrcp'  yilLages,  PatU 
head,  G  ilaton,  and  Borland,  in  which  theie  sa 
nearly  a 600  inhabitants,  chiefly  employed  in  mak- 
ing nails.  The  total  population,  in  i8oi,was55Si* 
{%)  Dysakt,  a  royal  bofough  in  the  above p»- 
rilh,  on  the  N.  Xhore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  3  mite* 
£.  of  ]^inghorp,  and  xi  N.  of  Edtnbuigh.  lu 
charter  was  granted  about  tbe  beginning  of  the 
16th  refitury,  and  it  is  mentioned  at  that  timeu 
one  of  the  principal  trading  towns  in  Fife.  Be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  however,  it* 
trade  had  greatly  declined,  and  it  only  begap  W 
revive  about  1756.  The  church  is  wyanciMit, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  built  by  tbe  Pias,  i »« 
harbour  is  good,  and  the  trade  ia  now  cocCOf- 
?        .        '  '  jD.r, 
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lie;  employing  about  36  vefiels  in  the  coal  and  SeePiate CX.  F:^.  8  &  9.  The  r.ntenn« areflenrfer 
■eign  trade.    So  early  as  Z48yfa]t  was  m'anu-    and  fetaceous;  tht 


2ared  here  and  exported  to  Holland ;  and  there 
t  now  upwards  of  17,000  bu(heU  made  annually. 
)out  750  looms  are  em: cloyed  m  the  roanufac-> 
re  of  checks,  of  which  cloth  7951000  yards  are 
Dually  made.  The  (hip- building  alfo  employs 
confiderable  number  of  hands.  Dyfart  has  a 
rekly  market,  and  fairs  in  May,  June,  Aug.  and 
dv..  It  contains  about  1730  inhabitants,  and  is 
earldom  in  the  ToUemache  family.  Lon.  3.  6. 
'.   Lat.56. 9.  N. 

DySCINESIA,  [from  ^,  and  »*mHs  motion,] 
iifficulty  of  moving.  See  Medicine,  InJfx. 
•  DYSCRAS Y.  «.  /.  lWirj«r/«.]  An  unequal 
ixture  of  elemen'^8  in  the  blood  or  nervous  juice ; 
li/lemperature,  when  fome  humour  or  quality 
ounds  in  the  body.  /)/5.— In  this  pituitous*/^ 
uj  of  blood,  we  muft  vomit  off  the  pitulta.  and 
irge  upon  intermiillons.  Fiojer  on  the  Humour j* 
DYSECCEA.  See  Medicinb,  JnJex. 
DYSENTERig  Fever.    See  Medicine,  hid. 


k  hind  feet  hair)',  and  formed  for 
fwimming.  There  are  23  fpecies,  diftinguilhed  by 
their  antennx,  the  colour  of  the  elytra,  ^c.  The 
larvae  of  the  dytifcus  arc  often  met  with  in  water. 
They  are  oblong,  and  have  fix  fcaly  feet.  Their 
body  con  lifts  of  elc\en  fegments.  The  head  is 
large,  with  four  filiform  antennae  and  a  ftrong  pair 
of  jawr.  The  laft  fegments  of  their  body  have 
rows  of  hairs  on  the  fides ;  and  the  abdomen  is 
terminated  by  two  fi^ines  chai^d  with  the  like 
hairs,  forming  a  kind  of  plumes.  Tbefe  larvae  are 
frequently  ot  a  greeiiifh  vari. gated  brown:  they 
are  lively,  aftive,  and  extremely  voracious:  they 
devour  and  feed  upon  other  water  infeifts,  and  of- 
ten tear  and  deftroy  each  other.  The  ptrfe^  in- 
fedl  is  little  inferior  to  its  larvae  in  voracioufnefs, 
but  it  can  on!y  exercife  its  cmelty  oij  the  young  lar» 
vac ;  the  perfcrt  larvae,  like  himfelf,  being  (heltered 
b>'  the  kind  of  fcaly  cuirafs  with  which  they  are 
armed.    This  creature  muft  be  touched  cautloul- 


ly ;  for  befidcs  its  power  of  giving  a  feviTe  gripe 
( I.)  DYSENTERY.  «./.  yyfenterie,  French,  with  its  jaws,  it  has  under  the  thorax,  a  long  fharp 
i>m  Wf»ri(<«.j  A  loofenefs,  wherein  veiy  ill  hu-    fpine,  which  it  will  drive  into  one's  fingers  by  the 


jm 

ours  flow  off  by  fl^ol,  and  are  alfo  fom^ times 
tended  with  blood.  Di&  — From  an  unufual  in- 
•nftancyr  of  the  weather,  and  perpetual  changes 
Jhe  wind  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  proceed  epidemi- 
}  djfinttrieSm  Arbutbnot  on  Air, 

11.)   OYSENT-EaV.      SseMEOlClNF,  Index, 
>YSEPULOTICA,  [from  %uu  nr.,  and  uxn^  a 
»r,]  large  incurable  uicers. 
DYSEWORTH,  a  town  in  Leicefterfhire. 
DYSNOMY,  n  /.   [from  li;j,  and  ^i^iy  law,] 
e  enadling  of  bad  laws. 

DYSOPIA.  If./   Ifrom  ^«*,  and  t»^^  an  eye,] 
epravcd  vifion.    See  Medicine,  Index- 
DYSOPSY.  If../:  Dimnefs  of  fight. 
DYSOREXIA,  \  «./.  [from  Jw  and  «e»^f,  appe- 
DYSOREXY,  5  tite,J  a  want  of  appetite.    Sec 
Ledicine,  Index. 
DYSPEPSIA.    See  Medicine,  Index. 

*  DYSPEPSY.  n.  /.  p..;^i^/«.]    A  difficulty  of 
geftion,  or  bad  fcrihentadon  in  the  ftomach  or 
Its.  Lia, 
DYSPERMATiSMUS.    See  Medicine, /«^. 

*  DYSPHONY.  «./  P«/f^w*.]   A  difficulty  in 
eaking,  occafioned  oy  an  ill  cnfpofition  of  the 
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effort  it  makes  to  move  backwards.  The  eggs  of 
the  dytifci  are  rather  large,  and  are  2;iclcfed  in  a 
kind  of  filky  dulkifh  cod,  of  a  ftrong  and  thick 
textu.v,  in  form  round,  and  terminated  l>y  a  long 
llender  tail,  of  the  fame  fubftance.  Thcfe  cods 
are  often  found  in  the  water,  and  from  them  an* 
brought  forth  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  the  dytifci. 
The  ftrengtli  of  thcfe  cods  ferves  the  infcd  to  dc^ 
fend  their  eggs  from  the  voracioufncfs  of  ieveral 
other  aquatic  infects,  and  even  from  that  of  their 
fellow  dytifci.  Mai?/  fpecies  of  the  perfeft  infedl 
are  common  in  ftagnated  waters,  which  they  quit 
in  the  evening  to  fly  about.  They  fwiin  with  in- 
credible agility,  ufing  their  hind«T  legs  as  oars. 
The  elytra  of  the  females  are  in  generat  farrowed^ 
and  thofe  of  the  males  plain.  When  they  firft  ar* 
rhre  at  their  perfect  ftate,  their  elytra  are  almoft 
ti-anfparent,  and  in  many  fpeines  of  a  beautiful  ciun 
colour,  mingled  with  fhades  of  a  greenifh  brown. 
The  beft  method  of  catching  them  is  with  a  hand 
net  or  fieve ;  for  they  are  fo  nimble,  and  exercife 
their  defcnfive  weapons  fo  often,  and  with  fuch 
painful  fuccefs  to  thofe  who  endeavour  to  catch 
them,  that  thev  are  very  often  obliged  to  let  them 

•gans.  Did.  efcape ;  the  eaneft  way  to  kill  them,  is  to  let  them 

y.\  ♦  DYSPNOEA.  »,/.  P«v^««.]  A  difficulty    fall  into  boiling  hot  water,  which  inftantly  de* 

'breathing;  ftraitnefs  of  breath.  ftroys  them. 

(».)  Dyspnoea.    See  Medicine,  Index.  DYTTON>  Priors,  a  village  in  Shropfhire. 

'DYSTHANAT06,  Ifrom  5w,  and  U^<£U%^  dy-        DYVOUR,  or  Bare-man,  in  Scots  law;  a  per-. 

g>!  among  ancient  phyficians,  is  ufed  to  fignify    fon  who,  being  involved  in  debt,  and  unable  to 


Uier  a  difeafe  that  occafions  a  flow  painful  deat^ 
r  a  perfon  dying  in  fuch  a  lingering  manner. 
DYSTHERAPEUTA,  Ifrom  )h,  and  V«««'/ 
>  heal,]  Difeafes  difficult  to  be  cured. 
DYSTOCHIA,  [fi-om  ivt^  and  r«7.»,  to  briqg 
rth,)  difficult  labour, 

(i:)*DYSURY.  «./.  (K»f^«.]  A  difficulty  in 
making  urine.— It  doth  end  in  a  dyfentery,  pains 
f  the  haemop-hoiis,  inflammations  of  any  of  the 
►wer  parts,  diabete?,  a  continual  piffing,  or  a  hot 
K/«/y,  difficulty  of  making  water.  Harvey. 
(a.)DYSURY.  See  Medicine,  Index, 
DYTISCUS,  the  water  beetle,  in  zoology, 
genus  of  infc(St5  of  the  order  of  the  coleoptera. 


pay,  to  avoid  imprifonment,  makes  ceffion  of  his 
effe^s  in  favour  of  his  creditors ;  and  does  his  de^ 
tfoir  and  duty  to  them,  proclaiming  himfelf  ^ra 
man  and  indigent,  and  becommg  debt«*bound  to 
them  of  all  he  has.  The  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  as  Bankrupt:  -fee  that  article;  and  Law, 
Part  in. 

DZAR  GURHAN,  a  river  of  Ruffian  Tartary, 
whicl^  runs  into  the  Irtifch,  ao  miles  £.  of  Semi* 
polatnio. 

DZIEWIENISZKI,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Wilna,  30  miles  SSE.  of  Wilna. 

DZIWATOW,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  ki  the 
palatinate  of  WilQ9|  4  miles  W.  of  Wilkomierz. 
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DZONMUREN,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  runs    in  the  governnient  of  Irkutfch.    Lon.  14^.  10.  E. 
into  the  Angari,  24  miles  N.  of  Irkutfch.  Ferro.  Lat,  56.  4.  N. 

DZURA,  a  Tartarian  village  of  Ruffian  Siberia,        DRWINGROD,  a  .town  of  Poland,  in  the  ja^ 

latinate  of  Kaminiec,  ao  miles  SW.  of  Kaminiec 


(i )  *  17  Has  two  founds;  long,  ^  fceruy  and 
-IL  fhort,  as  men.  JS  is  the  moft  f*lqucnt 
vowel  in  the  Englifli  language ;  for  it  not  only  is 
ufed  like  the  reft  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  words, 
but  has  the  peculiar  quality  of  lengthening  the 
foregoing  vowel,  as,  cfln^coTie;  man,  majK^  gapy 
S^^pc  9  gi^^f  gl^de  ;  hredi  brede  ;  cHin^  chine  /  tivhtp^ 
*w:pe;  thin,  thing;  nod,  node;  tun,  tune;  plumy 
plume.  Yet  it  fotnetimes  occurs  filial,  where  yet 
the  foregoing  vowel  is  not  lengthened;  as  gone, 
knottvledge^  tdgey  give.  Anciently  almoft  every 
word  ended  with  ^,  as  for  cany  (arnie;  for  ^wr,. 
yeare;  for  gnatf  gnate  ;  iox  needy  neede  ;  for  flocks 
fiocke.  It  is  probable,  that  tliis  e  final  had  at  firft 
a  foft  found,  like  like  the  female  e  of  tlie  French ; 
and  that  afterward,  it  was  in  poetry  either  mute 
or  vocal,  as  the  verfe  required, /till  at  laft  it  be- 
came univcrfally  filent. — Ea  has  the  found  of  e 
long :  the  t  is  commonly  lengthened,  rather  by  the 
immediate  addition  of  a  than  by  the  appofition  of 
e  to  the  end  of  tlie  word  j  as  ot^jb>  mian;flUJeal; 
ffieti  meat;  nety  neaU 

(a,)  E,  is  ufed,  x.  as  a  letter;  4.  as  an  abbre\i- 
ation ;  3.  it  was  alfo  anciently  ufed  as  a  numeral ; 
and  4.  as  a  word.  L  As  a  letter,  E  is  the  5th 
of  the  Alphabet,  in  the  modem  languages,  and  ins 
many  of  the  ancient.  Its  fom;  is  derived  from  the 
old  chara<5ler  3  in  the  antient  Hebrew  and  Phce- 
nlcian  alphabets,  inverted  bv  the  Greeks  to  this 
pofition  E,  and  not  from  the  iiebrcW  He,  n.  From 
the  fame  origin  is  alio  derived  the  Saxon  Cy  which 
is  the  firft  letter  in-  that  alphabet  that  diflers  from 
the  Latin  one.  It  is  founded  by  a  narrower  open- 
ing of  the  larynx  than  the  letter  A ;  but  the  other 
parts  of  the  mouth  are  nearly  in  the  fame  pofition 
is  when  founding  that  letter.  Befides  the  founds 
above  noticed  by  Dr  Johnfon,  (N°  i.)  E  has  often 
a  3d  found  in  many  Englifh  words.  Thus  in  the 
words  herey  reverey  viterfercy  &c.  and  in  all  words 
where  it  is  doubled,  as  in  bleedy  creedy  deery  &c. 
e  founds  like  i:  as  well  as  in  the  diphthongs,  eoy 
and  icy  as  in  deary  wear,  griefy  thief,  &c.  The 
found  of  e  is  obfcure  in  the  laft  fyllable  of  parti- 
ciples  ending  with  en,  as  bounden,  chofen,  frozen, 
&c.  as  well  as  in  fome  nouns;  fuch  as  heaveny 
oxeny  &c.  and  it  is  filent,  or  not  founded  in  a  great 
number  of  words.  The  Greek  language  has  a 
Ihort  E  called  Epfilon,  and  a  long  one  called  Eta  ; 
which  dift*er,  in  form,  as  well  as  in  found,  thus 
E,  f,  and  H,  n :  The  Latin  has  a  long  and  ihort 
ty  but  the  Romans  made  no  diftindtion  of  figure 
or  name,  but  confidered  both  founds  as  one  letter. 
.  In  the  French  language,  e  has  at  leaft  5  different 
founds,  befides  being  often  filent.  E  in  the  calendar 
is  the  5th  dominical  letter ;  and  in  mufic  denotes 
the  tone  E  la  mi,  II.  As  an  Abbreviation,  E 
Is  ufed  in  fca  charts  to  diftinguifh  all  the  eafterly 
points :  thus,  E.  denotes  Eaft ;  E.  by  S.  Eaft  by 
South ;  E.  by  N.  Eaft  by  North ;  &c.  E.  is  alfo 
ufed  (or  Earl;  as  well  as  for  efl;  thus  i.  e.  id  efl. 


"'that  is."  III.  As'  a  Numeral,  E  was  ufed  ia 
the  barbarous  ages  for  250.  IV.  As  a  word,  E 
was  ufed  in  feveral  ancient  languages,  wWi  vari- 
ous fignifications.  Thus  in  the  Greek  bothEind 
H  are  words,  and  in  Latin  E  is  ufed  both  asavob 
and  propofition ;  but  in  Englifh  it  does  not  coufti- 
tiite  a  woM  by  itfelf. 

EA,  in  the  Saxon  language^  like  eau  in  the 
French,  and  a  a  m  the  Daniih,  fignifics  (ivaf.r, 
whence  it  makes  part  of  the  names  of  fome  rivers, 
(akes,  &c. 

*  EACH.  pron.  [elcy  Saxon;  rich,  Dutch;  ilit 
Scottilh.J     I.  Eitheroftwo.- 
Though  your  orbs  of  diff 'rent  greatnelk  be, 
Yet  both  are  for  eac/i  other's  ufe  difpoa'd; 
His  to  inclofe,  and  your's  to  be  inclosM.  Drifl 
a.  Every  one  of  any  number.    This  fenle  is  rsrc, 
except  in  poetry.— 

Th'  invention  all  admit*d,  and  ecuh  how  he 
To  be  th'  inventor  mifs'd.  iCfi». 

Wife  Plato  laid,  the  world  with  men  vai 
ftor'd. 
That  fuccour  each  to  other  might  afford.  Dedi 
To  Each  the  correfpondent  word  is  other,  whc- 
tlier  It  be  ufed  of  two.  or  of  a  greater  number.— 
'Tis  faid  they  eat  each  other.  Shek. 

— Let  each  efteem  other  better  than  thcmfebo. 
Phil,  ii.  3.— 

E ACHAIG,  a  finall  river  of  Argyllfhire,  in  the 
difti^d  of  Cowal,  which  has  its  rife  firom  Loch 
Eck,  and  runs  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 

(i.)  EACIiARD,  John,  an  eminent  En^liftdi- 
vine,  bom  in  Suffolk  about  1636.  He  was  bred 
at  Cambridge,  and  became  feUow  of  Catharine- 
Hali.  In  1670,  he  publilhed,  but  without  ba 
name,  a  piece  entitled  T/i^  Grounds  and  Ocfofms 
of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  and  Religion  inford 
into*  This  he  attributes  to  the  improper,  educa- 
tion of  young  men  for  the  miniih-y,  and  to  the  ab- 
furd  ftile  of  preaching  too  genendly  adopted.  He 
blended  a  great  deal  of  humour  with  his  remaits, 
which  gave  rife  to  confiderable  controverfy.  b 
16.75  he  was  chofen*  matter  of  Catharine-Hall  upon 
the  deceafe  of  Dr  John  Lightfbot ;  and  in  1676 
was  created  D.  D.  by  royal  mandate.  Befides  tbe 
the  above  work,  he  wrote'  fome  trads  on  Mr 
Hobbe's  Notions.    He  died  in  1697. 

(a)EACHARD,  Laurence,  an  eminent  Englift 
hiftorian  of  the  rtth  century,  nearly  related  to  tlie 
Dr.  {N°  1.)  He  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who, 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  bKamc  maftff 
of  a  good  eftate  in  Suffolk.  He  was  educated  ii 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  was  prefentcd 
to  the  living  of  Welton  and  Elkington  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  where  he  fpent  above  40  years,  and  difto;' 
guilhed  himfelf  by  his  writings,  efpecially  his  Hif- 
tory  of  England,  Jivhich  was  attacked  by  DrC^ 
lamy  and  by  Mr  Oldmixon.  His  "  General  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Hiftory,  from  the  Nativity  of  Chrift  to 
the  firft  Eftabliflipxent  of  Chriftianity  by  HunM 
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Laws,  under  the  emperor  Conftantine  the  Great,' 
has  paifed  through  fcveral  editions.  He  was  in- 
ftalied  archdeacon  of  Stowe  and  prebend  of  Lin- 
coln in  i^ia.     He  died  in  1730. 

*  £AD.  l^d,  ed^]  in  the  compound,  and  eadig 
io  the  iiinple  names,  denotes  happinefs,  or  ble& 
fednefo. — Thus  Eadward  is  a  happy  prcferver; 
Eadidphf  happy  ai&ftance;  Eadgar^  happy  power; 
Badtwitty  happy  conqueror ;  which  Macariust  Eti- 
foIemtUt  Fatdfia,  Fortunnttu^  FeUcianusj  &c.  do 
in  fome  nieaiure  ref^mblc.  Ead  may  alio  in  fome 
cafes  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  eath^  which  fig- 
nifics  eafy,  gentle,  mild.  Gib.  Cameden* 
EADii:LM.\N,  »./.  [Sax.]  an  earL 
EADISH,  or  EDDisH,,[gax.  Edife;\  the  latter 
grafs,  that  grows  after  the  com  is  cut. 

£AOM£R,  or  )  an  ancient  Engiiih  hiitorian, 
EADMERUS»  J  much  efteemed,  but  .whofe 
parentage  and  birth-place  are  not  well  known. 
He  received  a  learned  education,  and  very  early 
difcov.ercd  a  tafte  for  hiftory,  by  recording  every 
remarkable  event  that  came  to  his  knowledge. 
Being'a  monk  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  he 
became  the  bofom  friend  and  companion  of  two 
archbifhops,  viz.  St  Aniclm  and  Ralph.    To  the 
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his  own  time,  from  A.  D.  1066  to  A.  D.  TT22 ;  Iti 
which  he  has  infcrted  many  original  papers,  and 
prefcrved  many  important  fadts^  nowhere  elfe  to 
be  found.  This  work  has  been  highly  commend- 
ed, both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers,  for  its 
authenticity,  as  well  as  regularity  of  compofition 
and  purity  of  ftyle.  It  is  indeed  more  free  from 
legendary  tales  than  any  other  work  of  this  period; 
aad  it  is  impolEble  to  pcrufe  it  with  attention, 
without  conceiving  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
learning,  good  fenfe,  iincerity,  and  ^ndour  of 
its  author. 

*  EAGER,  adj.  [eagar,  Saxon ;  wgre^  French.] 
I.  Struck  with  defire ;  ardently  wifhing ;  keenly 
defirous ;  vehement  in  defire ;  hotly  longing.— 
Of  adion  eagert  and  intent  of  thought. 

The  chiefs  your  honourable  danger  fought. 

Drvden^s  Ovid. 
Love  inflam'd,  and  eager  on  his  blils, 

Smother'd  her  words.  AdSfon. 

a.  It  is  ufed  fometimes  with  e/J  fotn£time«  with 
/or,  fometimes  with  on  or  after  before  the  thing 
fought,  j .  Hot  of  difpofition ;  vehement ;  ardent ; 
impetuous. — ^Apt  as  well  to  quicken  fpirits  as  to 
allay  tliat  which  is  too  eager.  Hooker. — Nor  do 


former  he  was  appointed  fpiritual  direfftor  by  the    eager  clamours  of  difputants  yield  more  relief  to 


Pope.    lu  1 1 20,  he  was  fent  for  by  king  Alexan< 
der  I.  of  Scotlaiid,  to  be  raifed  to  the  primacy 
of  that  kingdom ;  and  having  obtained  leave  of  king 
Henry  and  the  archbiHiop  of  Canterbury,  he  de- 
parted for  Scotland,  where  he  was  kindly  received 
by  the  king ;  and  on  the  3d  day  after  his  arrival 
he  wMs  cleSed  bifliop  of  St  Andrew's  with  much 
unanimity.    But  on  the  day  after  his  elc^ion,  a 
difpute  arofe  between  the  king  and  him,  in  a  pri- 
vate conference  about  his  confecration.    Eadmer 
was  a  violent  (tickler  for  prerogatives  of  the  fee 
of  Canterbury  j^nd  told  the  king,  that  he  was  de- 
.termined  to  be  confecrated  by  none  but  the  atrch- 
bifliop)  who  he  believed  to  be  the  primate  of  all 
Britain.    Alexander  who  was  equally  zealous  for 
.the  independer(cy  of  his  kingdom,  was  fo  much 
offended^  that  he  broke  off  the  conference  in  a 
•violent  pailion,  declaring  that  the  fee  of  Can- 
terbury had   no  pre-eminency  over  that  of  St 
Andrew's-^   This  breach  between  the  king  and 
the  biihop  eleft   became    daily  wider,    till    at 
leneth  Eadmer,  defpairing  of  recovering  the  roy- 
al favour,  fent  his  paftoral  ring  to  the  king,  and 
laid  his  paitoral  flaff  on  the  high  altar,  iiosn 
"^hence-he  had  taken  it,  and  abandoning  his  bi- 
shopric returned  to  England,    He  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  arChbilhop  and  clergy  of  Canterbu- 
ry, though  they  di&pproved  of  his  ftiflfhefs,  and 
thought  him  too  hafty  in  forfaking  the  honour- 
able ftation  to  which  he  had  been  called.    Nor 
was  it  long  before  Eadmer  became  fenfible  of  his 
error,  and  defirous  of  correcting  it-    With  this 
view  he  wrote  a  long  fubmiflive  letter  to  the  king 
of  Scotland,  iutreatiiig  his  leave  to  return  to  his 
bilhopric,  and  promifing  compliance  with  his  roy- 
al pleafure  in  every  thing  refpcding  his  confecra- 
tion ;  which  was  accompanied  by  an  epiftle  to  the 
fame  purpofc  from  the  archbiihop,  A,  D.  11 22; 
theie  letters,  however,  did  not  produce  the  de- 
fired  effea.    But  Eadmer  is  mofl  worthy  of  our 
regard  for  his  hiilorical  works,   partieularly  for 
his  excellent  hiftory  of  the  affairs  of  England  in 


ecTipfed  truth,  than  did  the  founding  brafs  of  old 
to  tJie  labouring  moon.  GJanville. — A  man,  char- 
ged with  a  crime  of  which  he  thinks  himfelf  inno- 
cent, is  apt  to  be  too  ea^cr  in  his  own  defence. 
Dr^    4.  Quick ;  bufy  \  eafily  put  in  a^ftion.— 
His  Numidian  genius 
Is  well  difpos'd  to  mifchief,  were  he  prompt 
And  eager  on  it ;  but  he  muff  be  fpurr*d.  Addif. 
5.  Sharp;  four;  acid  — 

With  a  fudden  vigour  it  doth  poffet 
And  curd  like  eager  droppings  into  milk,    * 
The  thin  and  wholefome  Glood.  Shak. 

61.  Keen;  fevere;  biting. — 

The  air  bites  fhrewdly ;  it  is  very  cold." 
— >It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.  Shak* 

—The  flefh  (hrinketh,  but  the  bone  refifleth, 
whereby  the  cold  becometh  more  eager.  Bacon. 
7.  Brittle ;  inflexible ;  not  dudtile.  A  cant  word 
of  artificers. — Gold  will  be  fometimes  fo  eagery  as 
artifts  call  it,  that  it  will  as  little  endure  the  ham- 
mer as  glafs  itfelf.  Locke. 

*  EAGERLY,  adv.  [from  eager."]  i.  With 
great  ardour  of  defire:  with  impetuofity  of  in- 
clination.— To  the  holy  war  how  faft  and  eageriy 
did  men  go»  when  the  prieft  perfuaded  them  that 
whofoevcr  died  in  that  (htpedition  was  a  martyr  ? 
South, — 

How  eagerly  he  flew,  when  Europe^s  fate 
Did  for  the  feed  of  future  anions  wait.  Stepney. 
a.  Ardently;  hotly. — 

Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early. 
Who  having  fome  advantage  on  Oc^vius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly  ;  his  foldiers  fell  to  Ipoil, 
Whilft  we  by  Anthony  were  all  inclos'd.    Shak. 
3.  Keenly;  (harply — ^Abundance  of  rain  froze  f(> 
eagerly  as  it  fell,  that  it  f jcraed  the  depth  of  win- 
ter had  of  a  fudden  been  come  in.  KhgILs. 

(i.)  *  EAGERNESS,  n.  /.  [from  eager.]  i 
Keennefs  of  defire ;  ardour  of  inclination. — 

She  knew  her  diftancc,  and  did  angle  for.mf. 

Madding  my  eager nefs  with  her  reftiv^int.    SJui' . 

— ^The  enj^ni.Js   ai:d  Ih-Jiij  bjiii  wf  niiad.  aft«  r 
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icnoWiedget  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  an    of  two  emperors  at  the  fame  time, 
hindrance  to  it  Z^ib.— Detradion  and  obloquy 
are  received  with  as  much  eagemejt.  as  wit  and 
humour.  Addifon.    a.  Impetuofity;  vehemence; 


.violence.— It  finds  them  in  the  eagemefi  and  height 
.of  their  devotion ;  they  are  fpeecnlefs  for  the  thne, 
.that  it  continues,  and  proftrate  and  dead  when  it 
departs.  Dryddn.-^ 

V\\  kill  thee  with  fuch  earerntfi  of  faafte, 

Ascends,  let  loofe,  would  lay  all  nature  wafte. 

bryden, 

(i.)  Eaoer-Nbss,  in  geography,  a  hcad-land  of 
;Scot]an<L  on  the  coaft  of  Wigtonfliire,  a:*i  in  the 
parijli  of  Sorbie.  Its  ancient  caftle  is  totally  de- 
ilroyed. 

(i.)  *  EAGLE.  ».  /  \fltgle^  French;  aqwlch 
taller  J  Erie.]  i.  A  biid  of  prey,  which  as  it  is 
reported,  renews  its  age  when  it  grows  old.  It  is 
'alu>  faid  not  to  drink  at  all,  like  other  birds  with 
iharp  claws.  It  is  given  out,  that  when  an  <9gle 
fees  its  young  fo  well  ^grown  as  to  venture  upon 
flying,  it  hovers  over  their  neft,  and  excites  them 
to  imitate  it,  and  take  their  flight ;  and  when  it 
fees  them  weary  or  fearful,  it  t^es  them  upon  its 
back.  Eagles  are  faid  to  be  extremely  iharp- 
fighted,  and,  when  they  take  flight,  fpring  per- 
pendicularly upward,  with  their  eyes  iteadily  fix- 
ed upon  the  fun.  Calmet,-^ 

Draw  forth  the  monfters  of  th'  abyfs  profound, 

Or  fetch  th*' aerial  eagle  to  the  ground.  P9pe. 
9.  The  ilandard  of  th^  ancient  Romans. — 

Arts  ftill  foUow'd  where  Rome's  eagUs  flew. 

Pope. 

(1.)  The  Eagle,  in  antiquity,  (J  i.  def,  a.)  was 
bom  by  way  of  enQgn  by  teveral  nations.  The 
firit  who  feem  to  have  aflumed  the  eagle  are  the 
Pta-fians ;  according  ta  Xenophon.  It  was  after- 
wards aflumed  by  the  Romans;  who,  after  a  great 
variety  of  itandards,  at  lad  fixed  on  the  eagle,  in 
the  td  year  of  the  confalate  of  C*  Marius.  Till 
that  time,  they  had  ufcd  indifferently  wolves, 
leopards,  and  eagles,  according  to  the  humour  of 
ihe  commander.  The  Roman  eagles,  were  not 
painted  on  a  cloth  or  flag ;  but  were  figures  in  re- 
lievo, of  filver  or  gold,  born  9n  the  tops  of  pikes  5 
the  wings  being  difplayed,  and  frequently  a  thun- 
derbolt in  their  talons.  Under  the  eagle  on  the 
pike,  were  piled  bucklers,  and  fometimes  crowns. 
Thus  much  we  learn  from  the  medals.  Conflan- 
tine  is  faid  to  have  flrft  introduced  the  eagle  with 
two  heads,  to  intimate,  that  though  the  empire 
feemed  divided,  it  w:*  yet  only  one  body.  O- 
thers  fay,  that  it  was  Charlemagne,  but  that  opi- 
nion is  refuted  by  aa  eagle  with  two  heads,  noted 
by  Lipfius,  on  the  Antonine  column ;  as  well  as 
by  the  eagle  having  Onlv  one  head  on  the  feal  of 
the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.  F.  Meneftrier 
maintains,  that  as  the  emperors  of  the  ea.''.,  when 
there  were  two  on  the  throne  at  the  fame  time, 
ilruck  their  coins  with  the  imprcfTion  of  a  crofs, 
with  a  double  trav^rfe,  which  each  of  them  held 
in  one  hand.  They  did  the  fame  with  the  eagle,  but 
inftead  of  doubling  it,  reprefcnted  it  with  two 
heads ;  in  which  they  were  followed  by  the  cm- 
p^roTd  of  the  Weft.  F.  Papcbroche  rather  in- 
clines to  think  the  ufe  of  the  eagle  with  two  hea^ls 
ta  be  merely  arbitrary ;  though  he  grants  it  pi\;- 
Ixible,  that  it  was  lirft  introduced  on  the  occafion 


Thcoglew 
medals,  according  to  M.  Spanheim,  ii  a  ffobot 
of  divinity  and  providence ;  but  accoi^g  to  al 
other  antiouaries  of  empire*  The  princes  01 
whofe  medals  it  is  moil  ufually  founds  are  tie 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucides  of  Syria.  Ao  ea^ 
with  the  word  consbcratio,  expreiTes  the  ape 
theofis  of  an  emperor. 

(3.)  Eagle,  in  ancient  Iriih  cotnage^  a  fort  of 
bale  money,  current  in  Ireland,  in  &  fiiit  yean 
of  Edward  I.  about  A.  D.  1^72 ;  named,  liketk 
lionines,  rofades,  and  many  other  coins  ol  tk 
fame  period  from  the  figures  tfae^  were  mpfSA 
with.  The  current  coin  of  the  kingdom  was  tha 
a  compofition  of  copper  and  filfer,  in  a  cotaii 
proportion,  but  ip  much  below  the  ftaodarda 
England  that  thev  were  not  intrinficalljr  «oft 
quite  half  fo  mucn.  They  were  imported  ootrf 
France  and  other  fbrdgn  countries.  When  & 
ward  was  eilabliihed  on  the  throne,  he  iet^ 
mints  in  Ireland  for  coinmg  good  money,  aod^ 
cried  the  pfe  pf  the  eaglesy  and  all  other  \amk'i 
bafe  coins ;  making  it  death,  with  coofiicatioi  4 
elfeds,  to  import  any  more  of  them. 

(4.)  Eagle,  in  architedure,  is  a  figure  of  ttt 
bird  anciently  ufed  as  an  attribute,  or  cc|iaMtt 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  capital  and  friezes  of  the » 
lumns  of  temples  confecrated  to  that  god. 

(5.)  Eagle,  in  aftronomy,  a  conSellatiao  d 
the  northern  hemifphere,  haying  its  right  vjtt 
contiguous  to  the  equino^al.  See  AQmu, ) 
II,  and  Astronomy,  §  ^48.  There  are  alibte 
ftars,  denominated  among  the  Arab  aftronoaiaif 
NASR,  i.  e.  eagle,  viz.  i.  Nafr  fohaUy  theofk 
of  canbpus ;  called  2dfo  ftarch  jement  the  to  # 


Arabia  Felix,  over  Which  it  is  fiippofed  topitfite: 
/hi£  ea^le:  and  %>n^i 
ntakcf  the  reiling  eagle, 


2.  nafr  a/t/iairf  the  flyhig  eagle ;  and  3.  nafri 


(6.)  Eagle,  in  geography,  a  village  of  £n|Mi 
SW.  of  Lincoln. 

(7.)  Eagle,  in  heraldry,  is  accounted  one « 
the  moft  noble  bearings  in  armoury;  aodorft 
to  be  given  to  none  but  fuch  as  greatif  exocTf 
generolity  and  Crourage,  or  who  have  dooe  faf^ 
lar  fervices  to  their  fovereigns;  in  <Hiich  dk 
they  may  be  allowed  a  whole  eagle,  otinaA 
poiifant,  or  only  the  head  or  other  parts  thorn 
in  proportion  to  their  exploits. 

(8.)  Eagle,  in  ornithology.    See Falco^^ 

(9.)  £aglb,  black,  an  order  of  knightfaWy 
inltitutcd  in  1 70^,  by  the  ele(ftor  of  Brandenbm 
on  his  being  crowned  king  of  Pruflia,  Tbek»* 
wear  an  orange-coloured  ribbon,  to  which  ■  ^ 
pendcd  a  black  eagle. 

(io.)  Eagle,  white,  a  Polifh  order  of  bMp 
hood,  inftituted  in  1325  by  Uladiflaus  V.  00  lii|- 
rying  his  fon  Cafimir  with  a  daughter  offhe^g* 
duke  of  Lithuania.  The  knights  were  difting* 
ed  by  a  gOld  chain,  which  they  woreon  tbe  •► 
mach,  whereon  hung  a  filver  eagle  crowned. 


*  EAGLeVeVed!  'a^'.[fromeagk  ^^^ 
Sharp-lighted  as  an  e?gic. — ^As  he  was  qtt»  • 
perfpicacious,  fo  he  was  inwirdly  wt^^Hywj  <» 


vcrll'd  in  the  humours  of  his  fubje^  ««*— 

Ev'ry  one  is  eagle-ci/^d  to  fee  ^    ^^ 

Another's  faults  and  his  deformity.      •'VJ 
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Iaglx  island,  an  ifland  in  the  S.  Pacific  0« 
oean  on  the  coaft  of  New  Holland,  vifited  by 
Captain  Cook  in  his  firft  voyage.  (See  Cook,  N^ 
nil  $.  8  )  It  is  inhabited  by  a  monltrous  kind  of 
birds,  the  neft  of  one  of  which  meafured  no  lefs 
than  a6  fe<et  in  cifctimference  and  2  feet  8  inches 
in  height.  Iif  the  PhUo/:  Tran/.  vol.  XX.  there  id 
an  account  6f  one  of  thefe  neftt  ftill  larger  j  but 


thunder.  Calmet-^Thc  eaj^leftone  contains,  i«(  ^ 
cavity  within  it,  a  fmall  loofe  ftone,  which  rattle* 
when  it  is  ihaken ;  and  every  foffi1>  with  a  nudeuif 
in  it,  has  obtained  the  name.  The  «hal6gy  be-* 
tween  a  ftone,  thus  containing  smother  within  it| 
or,  as  the  fancifbl  v^riterd  cxprefs  it^  pregnant^ 
with  another,  and  a  ^oman  big  with  chiid,  led 
pieople  to  imagine  that  it  muft  have  great  yirtuerf 


the  bird  to  which  it  belonged  was  not  feen.  That    and  effects  in  accelerating^  or  retarding  delivery  j 


i»bich  our  navigators  Caw  Was  built  of  fticks,  and 
lay  upon  the  ground. 

EAGLES-FIELD,  a  village  in  Cumberland,  s 
miles  from  Cockermouth.  It  \^a8  the  market  for 
the  neighbouring  country.  When,  in  the  i^^h  cen- 
tory,  Cockermouth  v^as  defolated  by  the  plague, 
ind  an  encampmefit  of  its  inhabitants  was  formed 
60  the  adjoining  hill  of  Harrot. 

(i.)  EAGLESHAM,  Ifrom  Baghi  and  Ham  or 
Bdm^  a  pariih  of  Scotland  in  Renfrewfhire,  6  m. 
Jong  ffom  N.  to  S.  and  5  broad.  The  river  Cart 
lias  its  fource  in  the  fouthem  border  of  the  parifh, 
and  from  its  loamy  and  fertile  banks,  the  ground    the  fame  efcutcheon 


fo  that,  if  tied  to  the  arm  of  a  woman  with  child 
it  prevents  abortion ;  and  if  to  the  lep,  it  pro- 
motes delhrery.  On,fuch  idle  and  imaginary  yir^ 
tues  was  raifed  all  the  credit  which  thit  famou^ 
foffil  poffeffed  for  many  ages.  HiiL 

(».)EaglestoKe.    See  ^titesw 

(x.)  *  EAGLET,  ff./.  [from  eogle,^  A  fonngf 
eagle.— *Thi9  treafon  of  his  fons  did  the  kmg  ex-* 
prefs  in  an  emblem,  wherein  was  an  e^igle  withf 
three  eagUtj  tyring  on  her  breaft,  and  the  fourthi 
pecking  at  one  of  her  eyes.  Darbies* 

(t.)  Eaglets,  in  heraldry,  fitefral  eagles  oii 


fifes  gradually,  interfered  by  various  rivulets,  to- 
wards the  weft  em  border;  which  is  moory  and  co- 
hered with  heath.  .  The  hills  of  Gun  war  and  da-' 
lagich  are  elevated  nearly  1000  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  <ea.  There  are  feveral  chalybeate  wells 
in  the  partih,  and  about  ^  miles  from  the  tillage, 
(N*  a.)  at  Balagich  hill,  afe  found  many  pieces  of 


oarytes,  or  ponderous  fpar.  The  appearance  of  this   ver  Severn . — 


(f.)  EAGLEWdOD,  a  lakie  iff  Surry,  of.  a^ 
acres. 

( I.)  EAGxEwooDy  a  village  in  Cutnberlan<{  be^ 
tween  Penrith  and  Carlifle. 

•  EAGRE,  fi.  /I  [agtry  in  Runick,  is  the  orean  j 
rggUf  in  Iflandick,  is  to  agitaUf  to  incite.]  A  tide^ 
welling  above  another  ticje,  obfervablc  in  the  ri-* 


For  as  an  eagre  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  tide. 

The  tyrant  paftions,  hbpc*  and  f«ar< 

Did  in  exttemes  appear^ 

And  flafh'd  upon  the  foul  With  equal  forcfe. 

DryJem 

EAHEINOMAUWE,  rfn  ifland  m  the  S.  Pa-' 
cific  Ocean,  the  mpft  northern*  as  well  as  the  mofS 
fcitile  of  the  two  large  ifland*,  of  which  New  Zea-/ 
land  confifts.  See  Cook,  N**  HI,  §  8.  It  wa^ 
believed  by  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  cap- 


mineral,  which  is  the  frequent  attendant  on  ores  of 
lead,  and  other  fymptoms,  renders  it  very  pro- 
bable that  there  are  filvet  and  lead  in  that  part. 
Large  mafTes  of  ofmond  ftone  are  alfo  frequently 
inet  with.  Upon  the  Cart,  a  few  miles  from  its 
fource,  there  is  tt\\\  ftanding  a  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  old  caftle  of  Ppirfon,  builj  in  t-^tt.  The  po- 
pulation, including  tHe  village,  (N*  a.)  was  X176, 
in  1801. 

(».;EAGLE8rfAM,  [derived  by  fome  from  Ecele^  ,  ..._  „ ^ ^ 

fa  and  bolm^  or  the  kirk  in  the  holloWJ  an  ele*  tain  Cook,  in  hi^  firft  voyage,  that  all  kinds  o^ 

Sant  village  in  the  above  parifh*,  which  was  whol-  European  grain,  as  well  as  garden' plants  and  fruity 

ly  rebuilt,  about  1771*  upon  a  philanthropic  plan  would  flourifh  here  in  the  greateft  abnndance  and 

.of  the  late  B.  of  Eglintoil.  It  conlifls  of  two  rows  perfe^ion ;  and  from  the  vegetables  found  it  was^ 

6f  houfes,  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  about  aoo  concluded,  that  the  winters  are  not  more  fevere' 

yards  diftant,  extending  two  furlongs  and  30  falls  than  thofe  of  England ;  and  it  was  known  by  ex-' 

itt  length.     A  rivulet  runs  down  between  thefe  perience,  that  the  fnmmer  was  not  hotter,  thought 

rows,  and  is  ornamented  with  trees  on  each  fide,  the  heat  Was  more  equal.    Here  are  no  quadru"^ 

A  large  cotton  work  is  er^^ed  at  the  upper  end  peds  except  dogs  and  rats :  and  the  latter  are  ict 

of  the  village;  and  ther^  are  33  loortrs  in  It.  Each  fcarce,  that  they  efcaped  tne  frotice  of  many  onf 

jioufe  has  a  rood  of  ground  fo^  a  garden,  ^nd  the  board.    The  blrdi  are  rot  numerous.    The  gan* 

inhabitants  have  their  houfes  fof  no  lefs  than  ^o  titt  is  thje  only  one  of  the  European  kjnd  that  way 

ypars,  at  the  low  rent  of  3d  per  fall ;  befides  xoo  obferved.     The  infers"  are  Equally  fcarce;   but 

acre*  of  rtioor  ground  in  common  aAotig  theAi  the  fea  tnates  abundant  recompenc'i^  for  tfie  fcar- 

for  paduring  their  cattle.  city  of  land  anintals  f  every  creek  fwarms  withf 

EAGLE5HEY,  one  of  the  frtaller  Shetland  ifles,  fifh,  equaWy  delicious  with  thofe  in  thifi  country.- 

about  a  mile  N.'of  the  Mainland.  The  forefts  are  of  vaft  extertf,  and  filled  with  ex^ 

EAGLES,  LAKE  OF.    See. Aral.  cellent  timber  trees,  the  largeft,  ftraighteft,  and 

.     EAGLES  Nfe^t,  a  romantic  ft}0t'  in  Ireland,  cleaneft  that  Mr  Cook  had  ever  feen.    Therein 

hetweenthelakesofKillamey,  in  Kerry,  Munfter.  here  one  plant  which   anfwerA  the  purpofea  of' 

.    •  EAGLESPEED.  «./.  [eagle  and /peed.]  St^ift-  both  hemp  and  fl.ix,  and  eXcels  all  others  of  th* 

J^efB  like  that  of  an  eagle.—  kind  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  worid.    See^ 

Abrupt,  with /fl^Af/^f^i  fhe  cut  the  fty,  2ealani>j  New. 

Jnftant  invilible  to  mortal  eye.  Pope.       EALAN- A-GHARTN,  and  EALitN-AH-btJ,  tyf(f 

(rO  *  EAGLESTONE  «./  A  ftone  faid  to  be  fmall  iflands  on  the  WNW.  Coaft  of  Sutherlmdihy 
found  at  the  entrance  of  the  holes  in  which  the  E ALAND,  a  toxvh  in  AXholm  ifle,  Lincolnfhy 
^^iki  make  their  nefts,  and  affirmed  to  have  a       E ALAN- NAN-R CANS,  an  ifland  on  the  N^ 

particular  virtue  in  defendmg  the  eagle's  neft  ffora  coaft  of  Sutherbndfliire,  annexed  toihd  parifti  of 

Vol.  VIL  Part  IL  .  O  o  o  0^  byVjO^  Tongue^ 


E    A 

Tongue^    It  is  «bout  % 

and  is  inhabited  by  4  cu*  j  families,  making  about 
40  perfons.  It  is  entirely  compofed  of  coatic  pud^ 
ding-ftone,  on  the  furface  of  which  is  a  IhAllow 
foil,  inoftly  produced  by  labour  and  art.  About 
178?  the  centre  of  the  ifland  funk  confiderably, 
leaving  a  pool  »f  water  where  there  was  arable 
land  before.  On  the  S.  fide  of. the  iiland,  the  fea, 
after  pafling  for  feveral  yards  through  a  narrow 
channel,  fpouts  fometimes  into  the  air  to  the 
height  of  30  feet,  tiirough  a  hole  in  the  rock, 
which  in  (liape  and  (ize  is  ^ike  the  full  moon ; 
and  a  few  feconds  afterwards,  there  is  a  difcharge 
of  water  fronn  the  E.  fide  of  the  ifland,  with  a 
noife  refembling  the  explofion  of  a  cannon.  This 
happens  only  wltcD  it  is  half  flood,  and«a  fmall 
gale  at  NW. 

fiiVLAN-USNICH,  a  fmall  ifland  in  ArgylHhire, 
in  Loch  Etive,  celebrated  in  FingaJian  tales  as  the 
refidence  of  Ufiuth,  one  of  OiTian's  heroes. 
,  Ci.)*EALDERMAN.  n./.  l^Merhtan^  Sax] 
The  name  of  a  Saxon  raagiftrate;  aldt-rman. 

(2.)  Ealderman,  or  }  among  the  Saxons,  was 

EALDORM AN,  J  of  the  fame  import  with 
EARL  among  the  Danes.  It  was  alfo  ufed  for  an 
elder,  fenator,  or  ftatefman ;  whence  the  tkle 
Alderman. 

EALLANGHEIRRIG,  a  fm  dl  ifland  in  Argyll- 
fhire,  lituated  at  the  mouth  of  Loch  Ridden,  in 
the  pariih  of  InVerchoalain,  memorable  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  1 7th  century*  In'  1 685*  when  the  duke 
of  Monmouth  attempted  an  tnvafion  of  the  coun- 
try, the  unfortunate  Archibald,  earl  of  Argyll, 
having  colleifted  an  army  of  3000  men,  retired  to 
this  ifland,  w^ich  he  fortified  very  ftrongly,  and 
here  tJepofited  his  fpare  arras  and  ammunition. 
Soon  after,  upon  the  appearand  of  {Un\e  fliips  of 
Wat,  the  gart-ifon  furrendered,  and  ilie  whole  am- 
munitioti  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  party^ 
put  an  end  to  any  further  hoftile  operations  on  the 
part  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman,  who  with  his 
(>arty,  found  means  to  efcape,  but  was  loon  af-* 
terwards  taken,  tried  for  high  treafon  and  be- 
headed. 

EALRED,  or  A^lred.    See  Ailreit. 

*  EAME.  n  f.  [earrtt  Saxon ;eomf  Dutch.")  Uncle: 
a  word  ftill  ufed  in  the  wilder  parts  of  St-afford- 
ihire. — 

Daughter,  fays  Qxe,  fl'y,  fly ;  behold  thy  dame 

Forefliows  the  treafon  of  thy  wretched  enme  / 

Fairfux, 

EAOOA,     7  or  Middle  burg,   one  of  the 

EAOOWE,  \  Frieodlyiflands  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific ocean,  which  abounds  with  groves  of  fruit 
.  and.  other  trees,  interfperfed  with  trails  covered 
•with  grafs.  It  was  6rft  difcovered  by  Tafman, 
who  called  it  Middleburgh.  Lon.  174W  30.  W. 
Lat.  41.  24.  S. 

(,i.)  *  EAR.  «./.  [tf^jrr,  Saxon;  oor,  Dutch.] 
i^.  The  whole  organ  of  audition  or  hearing.— His 
e€trj  are  open  unto  their  cry.  Pf,  xxxiv.  15. — VaU 
falva  difcovered  fome  paflages  into  the  region  of 
the  ear  drum  5  of  mighty  ufe,  among  others,  to 
xnake  difcbax^ges  of  brutfcs.   Defham,     2.  That 
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miles  in  circumftjrence,  part  of  the  car  that  ftands  prominent  —You  hate 
heard  of  the  news  abroad:  I  mean,  the  whitpctM 
ones;  for  they  are  but  ^ar  kifling  arguments. 
ShiAktfpeare. — His  matter  fliall  bore  his  rnr  through 
with  an  awl.  Exodiu,  3.  Power  of  judging  of  har- 
mony ;  the  fenfe  of  hearing  — She  has  a  delicate 
r«r,  and  her  voice  is  n^uJick,  Kicbanifbn,  4. 11)e 
bead  ;  or  the  perfou  :  in  familidr  language.— Thdr 
warlike  force  was  fore  weakened,  the  city  beaten 
down  about  their  e-drj,  and  mofl  of  them  wound- 
ed. KnoUes, — Better  pafs  over  an  affront  from  ooe 
fcoundrel,  than  draw  the  whole  herd  about  aroaWs 
rirj.  VEjlrtinfft*  J.  The  higheft  part  of  a  nan; 
tlie  top.f — A  cavaiiar  was  up  to  the  ran  in  W 
uiih  a  very  fine  lady.  VEftitwj^e,  6.  Thepri»i. 
lege  of  being  readily  and  kindly  heard  ;  favour.— 
If  on  a  pillory,  or  near  a  throne. 
He  gain  his  prince's ^^r,  or  lofe  his  own.  Pipvi 
7.  Difpofitjion  to  like  or  difiike  what  is  hfawlj 
judgment;  <^inion  ;  tafte.—He  laid  his  fenfeclo- 
for,  and  in  fewer  words,  according  to  the  ftyfc 
and  ear  of  thofe  times.  Dtnham,  ^  Any  promi^ 
nence  from  a  larger  body,  raifed  for  the  fake  of 
holding  it.— A  quiltetl  night-cap  with  one  ^r. 
Con^.  IVaj  of  the  IVorld.—h.  pot  without  an  tau 
Svj*ft,  9.  The  fpike  of  corn  ;  that  part  which 
contains  the  feeds.— From  feveral  grains  be  bad 
eighty  ftalks,  with  very  large  ears^  full  of  large 
corn.  Mortimer.  i&.  To  be  bj  tbe  Ears.  To  fid 
together  hy  the  E A R  s.  To  ^o  together  by  the  Eais. 
To  fight ;  to  fcuffle ;  to  quarrel.  |In  Dutch  9tr* 
hgen^  A  familiar  phrafe,— Poor  naked  men  be- 
laboarcd  one  another  with  fliagged  Hicks,  ordullf 
fell  tos^ether  by  the  ears  at  ftfty-cuffs,  Afor^.— Fools 


go  together  by  the  earsy  to  have  knaves  run  away 
with  tlie  ftakes.  UEJlran^e.  »i.  To  Jet  hy  the 
Ear*.  To  make  ftnfc ;  to  quarrel :  in  low  las- 
guage. — A  ihean  rafcal  72r/j  other j  together  iyik 
ears  without  fighting  binvfelf.  L*£Jirarf^.^^ 
ufed  to  carry  tales  frbm  one  to  another,  *tifl  &« 
had  /et  the  neighbourhood  together  by  the  eert* 
Arbuthnot* 

(%.)  Ear,  §  I.  def.  i.  Se^  Anatomy,  J«i». 
The  ear  has  its  beaoties,  which  a  good  paiottr 
ought  by  no  means  to  difregard  ;  where  it  is  wcS 
formed,  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  bead  to  be 
hidden.  Suetonius  mentions  the  beauties  of  Aa- 
guftus'sear;  and  JElian,  defcribing  the  beantiel 
of  Afpafw,  obferves  (he  had  fhort  ears.  Martial 
alfo  ranks  large  ears  among  deformities.  Am«v 
the  Athenians*  it  was  a  mark  of  aobHity  to  hxtt 
the  ears  bored  or  perforated :  But  among  the  Ht- 
brews  and  Romans,  it  was  a  mark  of  ferrttode. 
Several  naturalrfts  and  phyfici^s  have'beM»  tbat 
ctlttii^g  vff  the  'ear  rendered  perfons  barres  aid 
unprolific ;  and  this  idle  notkm  wm  what  firft  o^ 
caiioned  legiflafprs  to  order  the  ear«  of  ttiews, 
&c.  to  be  cot  off,  leait  they  ihould  produce  thcr 
like.  Lofs  of  one  ear  is  a  puiiiihment  enaded  bf 
5  and  6  Edw.  VI  cap.  4.  for  fighting  in  a  church- 
yard ;  and  by  »  and  3.  Edw.  VI.  cap.  i^.  for  com- 
binations  to  yaife  the  price  of  provifions,  labcc^ 
Ac.  if  it  be  the  third  ©fftmce,  befides  pillory,  aw 
perpetual  iofainy,  or  a  fine  of  40L    By  a  ftalitfe 

Ca 

t  Dr  John  SOS  has  here  given  an  erroneous  explanation.  Ear  never  Jgnifies  "  the  top  or  h?ghdlp»t 
cf  a  man**  utljs  in  the  metaphorical  fenfe  given  in  his  Ath  definition.  The  fSra/e  "  up  to  tJe«n, 
<wL'ii'h  he  quotes  as  hit  avtbQrityjJbouU  have  been  Jia ted  by  it/elf ,  as  an  adferbial  rx^rr^w  J&rcoJnplrtc?' 


EAR  ( 

)f  Hcrtry  VIII.  tnalii'T^uflv  nittinjj  off  the  t^ar  oi 
I  p^Mfon  18  madQ  a  trefpafs,  for  which  treble  da- 
na^:  t  fhall  be  recovered ;  and  the  offender  is  to 
My  a  ftne  of  ten  piiainih  to  the  kii.^.  .r/.  licu. 
^III.  cap,  6.  §  4.  In  the  Index  to  the  Statutes  at 
jirge.  It  13  faid,  that  this  offence  may  be  punifh- 
d  as  felony,  by  the  i»  and  13  Car.  II.  cap,  1.  y"  7. 
ommonly  called  Coventry j  a3 ;  but  e4r  is  not 
nentioncd  in  th.t  ftatute. 

(3.). Ear,  in  botany^  {§  i.  Jff.  9.)  is  ufaally 
ailed  SPICA.  The  flowers  and  feeds  of  wheat, 
jre,  barley,  lavender,  &c.  grow  in  ears.  The 
em  of  the  ear  means  its  tube  or  ftraw ;  the  knot 
f  the  ear,  the  lobes  or  cells  wherein  the  grains 
re  inclofed.  Sec, 

(4  )  Ear,  in  niuftc.  See  §  i.  ^j/I  3.  and  Mu- 
ic.  In  mufic  we  feem  univerfally  to  acknow- 
idge  a  kind  of  internal  fenfe,  diftinifl  from  the 
Itemal  one  of  bearing  ;  which  we  call  "a  good  tar* 
jiA  the  like  diftinftion  we  fhould  probably  ac- 
nowledge  in  regard  to  our  other  fences,  were  our 
leas  of  the  differences  equally  clear.  Something 
ke  this  is  univerfally  acknowledged  with  regard 
>  a  critical  and  accurate  perception  and  judgment 
f  the  obje^fts  oijigbt ;  though  by  a  familiar  me- 
iphor,  thefe  fenfations  are  transferred  to  a  fenfe 
lat  has  no  connexion  with  them.  Thus  a  great- 
r  capacity  of  percenring  the  beauties  of  painting, 
rchiteviture,  &c.  is  called  ^  fine  tafie^  when  it 
lould  rather  be  ftiled  2i  fine  fight. 

(5.)  Ear  OF  FISHES.    See  ZooTOMVf 

U.)  *  To  Ear.  v.  a,  {_arOy  Lat.]    To  plow  j  to 
H.    Obfolete. — He  that  ears  my  land  fpares  my 
am,  and  gives  me  leave  to  enjoy  the  crop.  Sbak, 
Menecratea  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 

Make  the  fea  ferve  them,  which  they  ear  and 
wound 

With  keels  of  ever^r  kind.  Sbak. 

-A  rough  valley,  which  is  neither  eared  nor  fown. 
^tteronomj — Five  years,  in  the  which  there  (hall 
either  be  ^uriff^  nor  harveft.  Gen*  xlv.  6. 

(i.)  *  To  Ear.  v.  «.  Lfrom  ear.]  To  flioot  into 
irs. 

EAR-ACHE.    See  Medicine,  Index. 

EARCHj  a  river  of  North  Wales,  which  runs 
ito  the  fea,  near  Pvvllhcly,  in  Caemarvonfhire. 

EARDINGTON,  a  village  in  Shropihire. 

EARDlSLAND, ;  two  villages  in  Hereford- 

EARDISLEY,     5  Ihire. 

EAREBY,  a  fmall  town  in  Lincolnfhire. 

♦  EARED,  adj.  (.from  ear.]    i.  Having  ears,  or 
i^atis  of  hearing.   %,  Having,  ears,  or  ripe.com. — 
The  covert  of  the  thrice  ear'd  field 

Saw  flately  Ceres  to  her  paffion  yield.       Pope. 

EARITH,  a  village  in  Huntingdonfhire,  which 
as  good  inns}  and  fairs  May  4,  July  25,  and 
^ov.  I, 

(x.)  •  EARL.  n.f.  {for/,  Sar.  eorjl,  Erfe.]  A  title 
«  nobility,  anciently  the  higheft  of  thip  nation, 
low  the  third.— 

^(^hanes  and  kinfmen, 

Henceforth  be  eaHj,  the  firft  that  ever  Scotland 

For  fuch  an  honour  nam^d.  Sbuk. 

,  (*•)  -^«  Earl  ranks  between  a  marquis  and  a 
ifcount.  The  title  is  fo  ancient,  that  its  original 
annot  be  clearly  traced  out.  This  much,  bow- 
^ctf  is  certain,  that  among  the  sAons  they  were 
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Ikme.vvlth /?'/'/i#r  q.x  finator  among:  the  Romans; 
.'i.v\  .-tlfv>  ich'trfmen.  Iwruife  they  had  each  the  civil 
government  of  a  diviHon  or  fliire.     On  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Danes  they  changed  their  names  to 
eorUss  whicli,  according  to  Camden,  fignified  the 
fame  in  their  bnvfu.ijre.     In  Latin  they  are  called 
comites  (a  title  firft  ufed  in  the  empire,)  from  bf- 
ing  the  king's  companions  and  alTociates.    After 
the  Ni»rmai»  conqiieft  they  were  for  fjme  time 
called  counts^  from  the  French ;  but  thty  did  not 
long   retain  that   n.'^me,    though  their  iliires  are 
thence  called  counties,  and  tl.--ir  wives  counifjpj^ 
to  this  day.     It  is  now  become  a  mere  title :  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of  the 
county ;  which  is  now  entirely  devolved  on  tlie 
Iheriff,  the  earl's  deputy,  or  lict-comer.    In  writs, 
commiHTions,  and  other  fonuer  inftruments,  the 
king  when  he  mentions  any  pe^-r  of  the  degree  of 
an  earl,  ufually  ftyles  him  ♦•  trufty  and  well  be-^ 
loved  coufin:**   an  appellation  as  ancient  as  the 
reign  of  llcnry  IV ;  who  being  either  by  his  wife# 
mother,  or  fiftcrs,  adlually  related  or  allied  to  e- 
very  earl  in  the  kinj»dom,  artfully  Jicknowledged 
t^at  conne<Jtion  in  all  his  letters  and  other  public 
a<5tR ;  whence  the  ufage  has  defcended  to  his  fuc- 
cefTors,  though  the  reafon  has  long  ago  failed.     An 
earl  is  created  by  cin^ure  of  fword,  maiitle  of  (late 
put'upon  him  by  the  king  himfelf,  a  cap  and  a  coro- 
net put  upon  his  head,  and  a  charter  in  his  hand. 

(3.)  Earl,  in  geography,  a  townihip  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  in  Lancafler  county. 

EARL-COURT,  a  village  in  Middlefex,  be^ 
twecn  Kenfington  and  Chelfea. 

*  EARLDOM.  n.J.  (from  earl]  The  feigniory 
of  an  earl ;  the  title  and  dignity  of  an  earl. — The 
duke  of  Clarence  having  married  the  heir  of  the 
earl  of  Ulfter,  and  by  her  having  all  the  earldom 
of  Ulfter,  carefully  went  about  redrefling  evils. 
Spenfer. 

EARLESHAW,  a  village  in  Nottinghamfliire. 

*  EARLESS,  adj.  [from  ear.]  Without  any  ears. 
'      BarUfs  on  high  ftood  unabafli'd  Defoe, 

And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  fcourge  below. 

Pope. 

*  EARLINESS.  n.f.  [from  early!]  Quicknefs  of 
any  a^ion  with  refpedl  to  fomething  elfe :  as,  ear^ 
linefs  in  the  morning,  the  adt  of  riOng  foon  with 
refpedt  to  the  fun ;  earlinefs  of  growth,  the  a^  of 
growing  up  foon  in  comparifon  with  other  things 
of  the  fame  kind. — The  next  morning  we,  having 
ftriven  with  the  fun's  earlinejj^  were  beyond  the 
profpedt  of  the  higheft  turrets.  Sidnry. 

(i.)*  EARL-MARSHAL,  n.f.  [ear i  and  marj. 
Jbal.]    He  that  has  chief  care  cf  military  fc]e<ii  i? 
ties.-^     • 

The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take 
their  way ; 

The  great  earl-marjhal  orders  their  array.  Dryd^ 

{%.)  Earl  Marshal.    See  Marshal. 

EARL'S-CONE,  a  viilape  in  the  county  of 
Eflex,  a  miles  S£.  of  Halftead,  with  a  fair  on 
March  25. 

EARL'S-DYKE,  in  Holdemefs,  Yorkfhire. 

EARL'S-FERRY,  an  ancient  fmall  town  of 
Scotland,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  and  parifh  of  Kilconquhiir. 
It  was  once  a  royal  burgh  haviner  parliamentary 


=allcd  ealdormen,  quaji  elder  men,  fignifyin^  the    reprefeotationj  which  is  now  cj^'iad;  and  the 

p  o  0  0  «  pupiber 
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pamber  of  inhabitants  is  only  about  310.  It  is 
^ovverned  by  three  bailies,  15  counfellors,  and  a' 
treafurer;  the  oideft  bailie  adting  as  provoft. 
There  is  a  finall  harbour,  where  fifhing  boats  arc 
fate,  and  where  a  floop  or  two  may  lie  during  the 
fpmmer  ipppih^. 

EARL'S-HIDE,  a  miles  from  Stone,  StafFordih. 

EARL'S-SCHAM,  a  village  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  near  Framlingham,  with  a  fair  00  Aug.  24. 

EARLSTON,  NW.  of  JCing's  Clere,  Hampfh. 

EARL'STONHAM,  N.  of  Needham,  Su/Tolk. 

(1.)  EARLSTOUN,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in 
RerwiclclTiire ;  fo  named  from  an  ancient  feat  of 
phc  eflrfj  of  M^rch,  in  the  15th  century.  It  is  6 
miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  nearly  j^  broa^y 
Jying  between  the  Leader  and  the  Eden.  The 
^oil  and  citmate  are  various,  but  falubrious.  It  is 
prnaineured  witH  plantations ;'  and  husbandry  Is 
much  improved.  In  igot,  the  population  includ- 
ing: the  village  (N**  ».)'  was  1478.  The  famous 
Bco's  poet  and  prophet.  Sir  Thomas  Lermont, 
petter  known  by  the  title  of  Thomas  the  Rbymar^ 
was  bon  in  this  pirilh.     See  Lermont. 

(2  )  Earlstoun,  or  Ar,sehill-towh,  a  viU 
^ge  in  the  above  parilh,  feaied  in  a  low  ground, 
on  the  E.  fide  of  the  Leader.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  woollen  cloths.  Part  of  Sir  T. 
Lermgnt's  houie  is  ftill  to  be  feen  at  the  W.  end 
of  it.  Two  great  fairs  for  cattle  are  held  here, 
pn  the  29th  June,  and  3d  Thiirfday  in  Odl:ober. 
'  EARLsTO  WN,  a  villai^e  of  Scotland,  in  Clack- 
fnann^nfhire,  containing  about  aio  inhabitants. 

(i.)  *  CARLY.  adj.  [arry  Sajcon,  before.]  Soon 
with  refpcdt  to  fomething  elfe:  as,  in  the  morning, 
>vith  refpedt  to  the  fun :  in  time,  with  refpe<S:  to 
creation  ;  in  the  ieafon,  in  comparifon  with  other 
produc^tsWlt  is  a  curiofity  to  have  feveral  fruits 
upon  one  tree  ;  and  the  more  when  fomc  of  them 
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Not  the  world's  mafs  of  vanity  eouldmikeme, 

Sbttkifpim. 

EARNE,  Lough,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  Fomi- 
nagh,  Ulfter, -accounted  the  fecpnd  in  the  iM 
for  magnitude.   It  is  about  35  miles  in  length,  to 
of  very  unequal  breadth,  beksgin  foine  pUoeticB, 
and  in  others  not  above  one.    It  is  properly  tis 
lakes,  which  are  joined  by  a  narrow  chanod  a 
the  town  of  InnifiLilling,  both  branches  contuc- 
ting  towards  this  point.    There  are  a  number  0 
fmall  rivers,  that  fall  chieQy  from  the  heights  i 
of  the  northern  and  fouthcm  confines,  irhich  after 
enriching  the  country,  fupply  this  large  biiok 
The  only  outlet  is  a  fhort  apd  rapid  river  that  rai 
%o  thfi  lea  by  the  port  of  Ballyihannon.  TU 
Lough  abounds  with  pike,  perch,  trout,  eel,  and 
numerous  utiier  fpecies  of  freih-water  fiih.    Sa{> 
mon    emigrate  a  confiderable    length,  but  » 
ufually  caught  at  Belleek  village,     ^ht  baB»i 
tics  of  this   lake  have   long    been   the  boaltfl 
the  country,  and  the  admiration  of  ftrangen.  Thej 
yaft  variety  of  figures  and  affemblages,  io  wbick  j 
nature  is  here  difplayed,  can  hardly  bt  conceiidL 
but  from  a^^ual  obtervation.    The  country  iiil ; 
that  diverfified  character,  whipb  lofesnot  byab»'  \ 
dance  of  the  fame  materials.    It  is  of  a  gay  ad  | 
refined  complexion,  which  mellows  the  powmtf  \ 
the  mind  to  the  fweeteft  unifon  and  the  bigkelfr ' 
motions  of  pleafure.  The  mingled  profpedof  «^ ; 
ter,  lyood,  iiiands,  and  mountains,  is  incoocdvi!  i 
bly  pidurefque  and  grand.    The  iiiands  aie  k  \ 
thickly  clultered  and  interfperfed,  that  they  m  \ 
almoit  innumerable.    The  natives  fay  there  i|e 
.365,  or  one  for  each  day^n  the  year,  but  this  cat  j 
fcarcely  be  depended  upon.  Th^y  are  every  whae : 
crowned  with  deep  afpiring  woods  and  luiuriast  1 
pafiures,  which  evince  the  fifrtility  of  tbe  ic2  i 
The  foUtary  leccfTes  of  thefe  iOands,  are tbehit>! 


come  early  t  ai^d  fome  come  late.  Bacon. — Sicknefa    tatiqn  of  the  (lag  and  the  roebuck,  the  rocky  cBfc 


is  early  old  a^e :  it  teaches  us  diffidence  m  our 
earthly  flate,  and  infpires  us  with  thoughts  of  a  fu- 
ture. Pope, 

(2.)  *  E^\RLY.  adv.  [from  the  adjedliye.]   Soon  ; 
betimes. — 

Early  befofc  the  morn,  with  crimfon  ray. 
The  windows  of  bright  heav'n  opened  had. 

Spenfer.^ 

—The  princefs  m.akes  her  ifTue  like  herfelf,  by  in- 

Ailling  early  into  their  minds  religion,  virtue  and 

Jionour.  Ad^'fort'  »  " 

j[i.)EARr^,  or  Erne,")  a    river   and  lake  of 

t2.)EARN,  LochV       5  Perthfhire.  See  Erne, 

*  T^?  Earn.  v.  «.  {earnlan^  Sax.]    i.  To  gain  as 

the  reward  or  wages  of  labour, 'or  any  perfiorm- 

^nce. — TKofethat  have  joined  with  their  honour 

great  perils,  are  lefd  fubjedt  to  envy;  for  roeri  think 


of  the  ofpray  and  the  fea  eagle.  The  illiMkil 
fome  places  (lope  gradually  to  the  water-edge,  ai 
in  others  rife  in  bold  fhure&  The  coafls  of  Ik 
lake  afcend  gradually  to  lofty  eminences,  wkitl 
tower  in  folemn  grandeur  above  the  milder  bosr 
ty  of  the  fcene  below. 

( I.) •  EARNEST. fl^/ron7C/?,  Sax]  i.At*< 
in  aft'edion;  W9rm;  jealous;  Frnportuoate-iP 
which  prayeth  in  due  fort,  is  thereby  made*! 
more  attentive  to  hear;  and  he  which  b«rtl| 
the  more  earn^  to  pray  for  the  time  whicl« 
beftqw,  as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other.  Htokr^r . 
2.  Intent;  fixed;  eager. — They  are  never  «ai 
earnefi  to  difiurb  us,  than  wliep  they  fee  us  wi* 
earnefi  in  this  duty.  Duppa^  ,3.  Serious;  inp*<^ 
ant.  Some  fay  in  earnrft^  not  io  jj^. — They  wh** 
earntjl  lets  do  often  hinder  fr©m  being  psrt*^ 
of  the  whole*  have  yet  this  the  length  of  ^"i* 


that  they  i-zir/i  their  honours  hardly.  J5afoa.— Since  .  ,  ,  _^ 

|hey  all  beg,  it  were  better  for  the  ftate  to  keep  fervice,  opportunity  for  acceft  unto  fomereafc^ 

them,  even  although  they  earned  nothing.  Graunt.  ble  part  thereof.   Hocker, 

— This  is  the  great  expence  of  the  poor,  that  tates        (2)  *  E  ar>«  est.  «./.  L^IQ  the  adjedive.J  I.  % 

no  alnioft  all  their  earnings,  Locke, — The  poems  rioufnefs;  a  ferious  event,  not  a  jeft;  realilj»  sj 

ffained  the  plagiary  weatth,  while  the  author  hard-  a  feigned  appearanc^.-^Take  heed  that  thug 

y  earned  his  Iqread  by  repeating  them.  Pope  on  do  not  one  day  turp  to  earnefi.  ^WftSf-T^Wn*; 

tlorfier,    2.  To  obtain,  as  a  confequence  of  a<ition.  main  bufinefs  and  earnefi  of  the  world  0  >••■•' 

I  can't  fay  whore ;  dominion  and  power.  U Efiran^n—^t  W  ^^ 

It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  fpeak  the  word :  in  earnefi^  and  it  will  not  faHecome  us  tolivf  jij'^ 

^^'o  do  the  ai^,  that  might  \\^  addition  wr^;  Qc^ernment  oftU  Ton^f^,-:^ 
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Sempronius,  you  have  aded  like  yourfelf ; 

Odc  would  have  thought  you  had  been ^  half  in 
tarrufi*  Addifon, 

I.  \Emitx  penge  Daniih;  arres^  Fr.]  Pledge; 
landfel;  firft  fruits;  token  of  fomething  of  the 
ame  kind  in  futurity.— The  apoftlea  term  it  the 
laodfel  or  earned  of  that  which  is  to  come.  Hooker. 
Which  leader  flaall  the  doubtful  yidt'ry  blefs, 

And  give  an  earnefi  of  the  war's  fuccefs.  JValUr. 
(•  The  money  which  is  given  in  token  that  a  bar- 
jain  is  ratified. — 

You  have  confpired  again  ft  our  perfon, 

JoinM  with  an  enemy  proclaim- d>  and  from  his 
coffers 

Received  the  golden  eameft  of  our  death.  Shak. 

{z.)  Earne-st,  ARRH.E.  Scc  ^  2.  def.  3.  By  the 
»yil  law,  he  who  recedes  from  his  t)argain  lofes 
A  earnv* ,  and  if  the  perfon  who  received  the 
laracfl  give  l>ack9  he  is  to  return  the  earnefi 
louble.  But  with  us,  the  perfon  who  gave  it,  is 
D  flridnefs  obliged  to  abide  by  his  bargain ;  and 
A  cafe  he  decline  it,  is  not  difcharged  upon  for 
iiting  his  eameft,  but  may  be  fued  for  th^  whole 
Doney  ftipulated* 

•  EARNESTLY,  ad-v.  [frQmeameft^  i.  Warm^ 
y:  afFe«aionately :  zealoully  :  importunately  ;  in- 
jenfely.— Shame  is  a  banilhment  of  him  froni  the 
{ood  opinion  of  the  world,  which  every  man  mofl 
nrnefily  defires.  Souths— Earneftlj  invoke  the 
fcxxinefs  and  power  of  an  all  merciful  and  air 
nighty  God.  Smalridge.  a.  E-igerly  ;  defiroufly. 
«-Why  fo  earneflly  feek  you  to  put  up  that  Iptter  ? 

My  foul  more  earneflly  releas'd, 
Will  outflrip  hers ;  as  bullets  flown  before, 
A  latter  bullet  may  overtake,  the  powder  being 
more.  Donne, 

»  EARNESTNESS.  «./.  [froip  eame/l.]  i.  Ea- 
(ernefs ;* warmth  ;  vehemence;  impetuolity.— 
Often  with  a  folemn  e^m^finefu 
^ore  than,  indeed,  belonged  tu  fnch  a  trifle. 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  fteal  it.  Sbak, 

-Audacity  and  confidence  doth  in  bufinefs  fo 
^at  effefls,  as  a  man  may  doubt,  that,  belides 
:he  very  dariqg  and  earntjlnefs^  and  perftfling  and 
nportunity,  there  fhould  be  fome  fecret  binding, 
lod  ftoopin^  of  other  men's  fpirits  to  fuch  p^- 
^s.  hacon,  1.  Solemnity;  zeal:  feriqufnefs.— . 
Fheiie  never  was  a  charge  maintamed  with  fuch 
I  ihew  of  gravity  and  eamejhefs^  which  had  a 
lighter  foundation  to  fupport  it.  Jitter  bury.  3, 
Solicitude ;  care  v  inienfenef8.-T-With  oyerftrain- 
Ing,  and  eam^nefsf  of  finifhing  their  pieces,  they 
Q^en  did  them  more  harm  than  good.  Dryden. 

EAR-PICK,  an  indiument  of  ivory,  Hlver,  or 
lather  metal,  fome  what  m  forpi  Qf  a  probe,  fharp 
it  one  end,  and  hollow  at  the  pther,  for  deanfing 
the  ear.  The  Chinefe  have  a  variety  of  thefe  in- 
ftmments,  wifk  which  they  are  mighty  fond  of 
tickling  the'ur  ut%  ;  but  this  pra^ice.  Sir  Haps 
^loane  Qbferves,  mjift  be  very  prejudicial  to  fo  de- 
pcate  an  org^n,  by  bringing  too  great  a  flow  of 
bumours  on  it. 

(f.)  *  EARRING.  «./.  lear  and  ring,}  Jev^els 
fet  in  a  ring  and  worn  at  the  ears ;  ornament  of  a 
{soman's  ear.— 

With  gold  ond  filver  they  iap-e^e  his  ftore^ 


I     )       .        E    A     R 

And  gave  the  precious  earring j  which  theywortt 

SandySw 
— ^A  lady  bellowed  earrings  Upon  a  favorite  lam- 
prey, jirbutbnot. 

(a.)  Ear-ring,  in  the  Tea  lanpuage,  is  that  part 
of  the  bolt-rope  which  at  the  four  corners  of  th^ 
fail  is  left  open,  in  the  fhape  of  a  ring.  The  two 
Uppermoft  parts  are  put  over  the  ends  of  the  yard- 
arms,  and  fo  the  fail  i«  made  fait  to  the  yard; 
and  into.the  lower  mofl  ear  rings,  the  fheets  and 
tacks  are  Icized  or  bent  at  the  clew. 

EARSE  LANGUAGE.    See  Gaelic. 

EARSE-WELL,  a  village  in  Suffolk. 

*  EARSH.  17. /.  [rom  ear^  to  plow]  A  plowed 
^ field.     Not  now  in  ufe.— 

Fires  oft  are  good  on  barren  earjhes  made. 
With  crackling  flaipesto  burn  the  ftubbie  blade. 
'  Mafs  rirgiL 

EARSHAM,  a  town  near  Bungay,  Norfolkfh. 

•  EARSHOT.  »./.  Reach  of  the  ear;  fpace 
within  which  words  may  be  heard. — Gomez, 
ftand  you  out  of  ear/hot, — I  have  fomething  to  fay 
to  your  wife  in  private.  Dry  Jen, 

(h)  *  EARTH.  «.y.  [eart,  Sax.]  x.  The  element 
difiin«5t  from  air^  fire,  or  water;  foil ;  terrene inat- 
ter. — 

The  fmiling  god  isTecn  ;  while  water,  earth 

And  air  atteft  his  bounty.  Thom/on» 

a.  The  terraqueous  globe ;  the  world. — This  io- 
lid  globe  we  live  upon  is  called  the  earth;  which 
word,  taken  in  a  more  lirtiited  fenfe,  fignifies  fuch 
parts  Qt  this  globe  as  are  capable,  being  expofed 
to  the  ^ir,  to  ^ive  rooting  and  nouriibment  to 
plants,  fo  that  they  may  fland  and  grow  in  it. 
Locke.  3.  Different  modification  of  terrene  mat- 
ter. Jn  this  fenfe  it  has  a  plural. — The  five  ge* 
nera  of  earths  are,  i.  Boles,  a.  Clays.  3.  Marls. 

4.  Ochres.  5.  Tripelas.  HilL—Earthj  areopakc, 
infipid,  and,  when  dried,  friable,  or  confining  of 
parts  eafy  to  feparate,  and  foluble  in  water :  not 
difpofcd  tp  burn,  flame,  or  take  pre.  fVoodovard, 
2.  This  world  oppofed  to  other  fcenes  of  exif- 
tence. — 

They  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth. 
As  I  can  of  thofe  myfleries  which  heav'n 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know,  Shak. 

5.  The  inhabitants  of  theearth.— The  whole  ^^r/A 
was  of  one  lapguage.  Gen.  xi.  i.  6.  Country; 
diftind  region. — 

In  ten  fet  battles  have  we  driven  back 
Thefe  heathen  Saxons,  and  regain'd  our  earthy 
As  earth  TCcovtrs  from  the  ebbing  tide. '    Dryd, 
7.    The  aft  of  turning  up  the  ground  in  tillage 
[from  Mr,  to  plow.) — 

Such  land  as  ye  break  up  for  barley  to  few. 
Two  earthjf  at  the  leaft,  ere  ye  fow  it  bcftow. 

Tufer. 
(Jl.)  Earth,  in  ancient  philofophy,  §  I.  def.  i. 
See  Chemistry,  and  Element. 

(III.)  The  Earth,  in  aflronomy,  one  of  the 
primary  planets*    See  Astronomy,  Index. 

(i.)  Earth,*  density  of.the.  *«  Although  the 
relative  denfities  of  the  earth  and  mofl  of  the  o- 
ther  planets  have  been  known  a  confiderable  time, 
it  is  but  very  litely,  that  we  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  abfolute  gravity  or  denfity  of 
the  whole  mafs  of  the  c^h.    This  C^ays  Dr  Hut- 
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ton,)  I  have  calculated  and  deduced  From  the  ob- 
fervatioDS  of  Dr  Malkelyne,  aftronomer  royal,  at 
the  mountain  Schehallien  in  the  year  1774,  s* 
and  6.  The  attradion  of  that  mountain  on  a 
plummet,  being  ohferved  on  both  fides  of  it,  and 
its  mafs  being  computed  from  a  number  of  fec- 
tions  in  all  diredlions,  and  confiding  of  ftone ; 
thefe  data  being  then  compared  with  the  known 
attraction  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  gave  by 
proportion  its  mean  denfity  ;  which  is  to  that  of 
iwater  as  9  to  2,  and  to  comipon  ftone  as  9  to  5  / 
from  which  very  confiderable  mean  denfity,  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  the  internal  parts  contain 
^grcat  quantities  of  raetala." 

(ii.)  Earth,  motions,  revolutions,  velo- 
city. &c.  OF  THE.    See  Astronomy,  Index. 

(,iii,)  Earth,  quantity  of  mat  per  in  the. 
"  From  the  denfity  now  found,'*  fays  Dr  Hutton, 
tfee  }i.)**  its  quantity  of  matter  becomes  known, 
being  equal  to  the  produiSt  of  its  denfity  by  its 
magnitude." 

(JV.)  7*^6^  Earth,  in  geography,  (f  I.  drf,  ».) 
the  teiTaqucous  globe  which  we  inhabit. 

(i.)  Earth,  changes  of  the.  Mr  Boyle  fuf- 
peds  that  there  are  great,  tlioujh  fiow  internal 
changes,  in  the  mafs  of  the  earth.  He  argues 
from  the  varieties  obferved  in  the  cliange  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  from  the  obferved  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  climates.  But  as  to  the  lat- 
ter, there  is  reafon.  to  doubt  that  he  could  not 
have  diaries  of  the  weather  fufficient  to  dire<it  his 
judgment.  Boyle* s  H^orki  ahr»  Vi)l.  i,  p.  292  ^c. 

(ii.)  Earth,  figure  of  the.  The  ancients 
had  various  opinions^as  to  the  figure  of  the  earth: 
fome,  as  Anaximander  and  Leucippus,  held  it 
cylindrical,  or  in  the  form  of  a  drum  :  but  the  mod 
];:eneral  opinion  was,  that  it  was  flat ;  that  the 
vifible  horizon  was  the  bounds  of  the  earth,  and 
the  ocean  the  bounds  of  the  horizon;  that  the 
heavens  and  earth  above  this  ocean  were  the  whole 
vifible  univerfc:  and  that  all  beneath  the  ocern 
was  Hades.  Of  this  opinion  were  fome  of  the 
Chrifiian  fathers,  asLadtaiitius,  St  Augufline,  &c. 
Such  of  the  ancients  however  as  underftood  any 
thing  of  aftronomy,  and/efpecially  the  do<ftrine  of 
eciipfes,  muft  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
round  figure  of  the  earth  ;  as  the  ancient  Babylo- 
nian  aftronomers,  who  had  calculated  eciipfes 
long  before  the  time  of  AleKander,  and  Thales 
the  Grecian,  who  predicted  an  ecHpfe  of  the  fun. 
It  is  now  indeed  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the 
form  of  the  terraqueous  globe  is  globular  or  ve- 
ry nearly  fo.  See  Astronomy,  §  387 — 389.  The 
round  figure  of  the  earth  is  evident  from  the  e- 
clipfes  of  the  fun  and  moon  ;  in  all  of  which  the 
earth's  "ftiadow  always  appears  circular  upon  the 
face  of  the  moon,  what  way  foever  it  be  projec- 
ted,  whether  E.  W.  N.  or  S.  \  and  howfoever  its 
diameter  vary,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs 
diftance  from  the  earth.  The  fpherical  figure  of 
ihe  earth  is  alfo  evinced  from  the  rifing  and  fet- 
tlng  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars ;  all  which  hap- 
pen fjoner  to  thofe  who  live  to  the  E.  and  later 
to  thofe  living  to  the  W.  and  that  more  or  Icfs  fo, 
according  to  the  diftance.  So  4dfo,  going  or  fail- 
ing to  the  N.  the|north  pole  and  northern  ftars  be- 
come more  eljvated,  and  the  S.  pole  and  fouthern 
ilais  jccrc  dept^flcJ;  the  elevation  northerly  In- 
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creafing  equally  wfth  the  dcpreffion  foot^eily} 
and  either  of  them  proportionably  to  the  diftance 
gone.  The  fame  thing  happens  in  going  to  the 
S.  Befides,  the  ohiique  afcenfions,  defcrofioBi, 
emerfions,  and  amplitudes  of  the  rifiog  and  to- 
ting of  the  fun  and  ftars  in  every  latitude,  mh 
grecable  to  the  earth's  fpherical  form :  all  whick 
could  not  happen  if  it  were  of  any  other  fipnf. 
The  roundnefs  of  the  earth  is  farther  confirBwd 
by  its  having  been  often  failed  ronnd:  the  M 
time  was  in  1519,  when  Fcrd.  Magellan  madetle 
tour  of  the  whole  globe  in  1 124  days.  In  155?  Sr 
Francis  Drake  pi;rtbrmedthc  fame  in  1056  dip; 
in  1586,  Sir  Thomas  Cavendifh  performed  it  ii^ 
777  days;  Simon  Cordcs,  of  Rotterdam,  jn  ini 
in  1575  days;  in  1598^  OHvcr  Noort,  a  Hofa 
der,  in  1077  days ;  Van  Schouteu,  in  i6ij,l 
749  days ;  Jac.  Heremites  and  John  Huygeis,ll 
1623,  in  801  days :  and  many  others  have  fiaoi 
performed  the  fame  navigation,  particularly  Jfr 
fon,  Bougainville,  and  Cook  ;  fometimes  iaill| 
round  by  the  E.  fometimes  by  the  W.  till  at  kafi 
they  arrived  again  in  Europe,  from  whence  t6j 
fet  out ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  their  voyage,  obfa 
ved  that  all  the  phenomena,  both  of  the  he«« 
and  the  earth,  correfpond  to.  and  prove  this  f^ 
rical  figure.  The  natural  caufe  of  this  fpbendlf 
of  the  globe  is,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  NcirtflU^ 
the  great  principle  of  attraftion,  with  which  Ht 
Creator  has  endued  all  the  ipatter  in  the  unifde; 
and  by  which  all  bodies,  and  all  the  parts  of  l6» 
dies,  mutually  attra<5t  one  another.  This  fe  A 
the  caufe  of  the  fphericity  of  the  drops  of 
quickfilvcr,  &c.  The  inequality  of  the  fuittl 
ot  the  earth,  by  mountains  and  valleys,  is  nothi^ 
confiJerable ;  the  higheft  eminence  being  Sam 
proportioqably  equivalent  to  the  minuteft  proi^ 
berance  on  thefurface  of  an  orange  •  Its  diflacio| 
from  a  perfeA  fphere,  however,  is  more  confidw* 
able  in  another  refpedt,  by  whieh  it  approaM 
nearly  to  the  ftnpe  of  orange,  or  to  an  obhit 
fpheroid,  being  a  little  flatted  at  the  poH  ^ 
raifed  about  the  ecjuatorial  parts,  fo  that  tbesM 
from  pole  to  pole  is  lefs  than  the  equatorial  d&r 
meter.  What  gave  the  firft  occafion  to  the  A 
covery  of  this  figure  of  the  earth,  were  the  Mft* 
yations  of  fome  French  and  Englifti  pbilofophU 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  other  partt,  who  kfti 
that  pendulums,  the  nearer  they  came  to  tte  ► 
quator,  performed  their  vibrations  flower :  fi« 
whence  it  follows,  th;^t  the  velocity  of  the  dtkai* 
of  bodies,  by  gravity.  ISlefs  in  countries  ncaKi  •• 
the  equator ;  and  con fequently  that  thofe  parti  wt 
farther  remc^ved  from  the  centre  of  the  carth> « 
from  the  c6mmon  centre  of  gravity.  See  the  fl^ 
tory  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Siences,  by  I^ 
Hamel ;  p.  no.  156,  ao6  ;  and  VHi/f-dt  t  M^ 
Any,.  i7coand  1701. — This circumftancc  pot  Sj 
gens  and  Newton  upon  finding  out  the  cafc 
which  they  attributed  to  the  revolution  rf^^ 
earth  about  its  axis.  If  the  earth  were  m  a  WJ 
ftate,  its  rotation  round  its  aus  would  necef&i^ 
make  it  put  on  fUch  a  figure,  becanfe  the  cctf* 
fugal  force  being  greateft  towards  the  ^^^^^ 
the  fluid  would  thefe  rife  and  fwell  motj  *■ 
that  its  fi^re  really  ftiould  be  fo  now,  fedBS^^ 
ceflary,  to  keep  the  fea  in  the  equinoctial  ^V^ 
from  overflowing  the  earth  about  thofe  P^ 
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this  curious  fubjcdl  well  treated  by  Huygens, 
&  dilcourfe  iXr  Caufa  Gra^itatij,  p  154*  where 
dates  the  ratio  of  the  polar  diameter  to  that  of 

etjuator,  as  577  to  578-  And  Newton,  in  his 
ocipia^  firlt  publilhed  in  i6S6>  demonftrates, 
n  the  tbeoiy  of  gravity,  that  the  figure  of  the 
fh  muit  be  that  of  an  oblate  fplieroid,  generated 
the  rotation  of  an  ellipfe  about  its  ihorteit  di- 
eter, provided  all  t^c  parts  of  the  earth  were 
an  uniform  denlity  throughout;  and  that  the 
portion  of  the  polar  to  the  eouatorial  diame- 


As  to  all  conclufions,  however,  deduced' from  the? 
length  of  pendulums  in  different  places,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  they  proceed  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  of  the  uniform  denlity  of  the  earth,  wliich 
is  a  very  improbable  circumftance;  as  juftly  bb- 
lerved  by  Dr  Horfley  in  his  letter  to  Capt.  Phipps : 
^  You  finifh  your  article,  he  concludes,  relafing 
to  the  pendulum  with  faying,  « that  thefe  obfer- 
vatioTis  give  a  figure  of  the  earth  nearer  to  Sir  I- 
faac  Newton's  computation,  than  any  others  that 
have  hitherto  been  made ;'  and  then  you  ftate  the 


pi  the  earth,  would  be  that  ot^68'9  to  692,  or    feveral  figures  given,  as  you  imagine,  by  former 


rly  that  of  2^9,  to  a;jO,  or  as  •995652*  to  one, 
is  proportion  of  the  two  diameters  was  calcu- 
id  by  Newton  in  the  following  manner:  Ha. 
g  found  that  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equa- 
ls one  ^89th  of  gravity,  he  aflumes,  as  an  hy- 
ihelis,  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  to  the  dia- 
ler oi  the  ecjuator  as  100  to  loi,  and  thence 
ermines  what  mult  be  the  centrifugal  {prce  at 
i  e<}uator  to  give  the  Carth  fuch  a  form,  and 
is  It  to  be' four  505ths  of  gravity:  then,  by 
Jportion,  if  a  centrifugal  force  equal  to  fbur 
;ths  of  gravity  would  make  the  earth  higher  at 
I  equator  than  at  the  poles  by  one  hundredth 
the  whole  height  at  the  poles,  a  centrifugal 
€0  t}iat  is  one  a?9th  of  gravity  will  make  it 
(her  by  a  proportional  excefs^  which  by  calcu- 
ion  is  one  »29th  of  the  height  at  the  poles ;  and 
IS  he  difcovered,  that  the  diameter  at  the  equa- 
r  i^  to  the  diameter  at  the  poles,  or  the  axis,  as 
D  to  229.  But  this  computation  fuppofes  the 
Ah  to  be  every  where  of  an  uniform  denfity ; 
icreas  if  the^arth  is  m<1re  denfe  near  the  centre, 
&n  bodies  at  the  poles  will  be  more  attracted  by 
Is  additional  matter  being  nearer ;  and  therefore 
p  excefs  of  the  femidiameter  6(  the  equator  a- 
fve  the  femi-axisy  will  be  different.  According 
this  proportion  between  the  two  diameters, 
Bwton  farther  computes,  from  the  different 
eafures  of  a  degree,  that  the  equatorial  diam«- 
p  win  exceed  the  polar  by  34  miles  and  one  fifth, 
ieverthelefs,  Meflrs  Caflini,  both  father  and  fon, 
leone  in  1701,  and  the  other  in  171.^,  attempt- 
tto  prove,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Acade- 
j  of  Sciences,  that  the  earth  was  an  oblong 
neroid :  and  in  1 718,  M.  Caflini  again  undertook, 
om  obfervations,  to  ihew  that,  on  the  contrary, 
le  longeft  diameter  paflcs  through  the  poles; 
liich  gave  occafion  for 'Mr  John  Bernoulli,  in  his 
fat  ^une  NovweUe  Vhyfiqut  CeUJie^  printed  at  Pa- 
•^  i735»  to  triumph  over  the  Britifb  philofo- 
lier,  apprehending  that  thefe  obfervations  would 
ivaUdate  what  Newton  had  demonftrated."  And 
i  1720,  M.  De  Mairan  advanced  arguments  fup- 
Qfed  to  be  ftrengthened  by  geometrical  demon- 
ratioifs,  farther  to  confirth  the  aflcrtions  of  Caf- 
M.  But  in  17.^5,  two  companies  of  mathemati- 
ians  were  employed,  one  for  a  northern,  and  a- 
other  for  a  fouthem  expedition,  the  refult  of 


obfervations,  and  by  your  own.    Now  it  is  very 
true,  that  i/the  meridians  be  cllipfes,  or  if  the  fi- 

fiire  of  the  earth  be  that  of  a  fpheroid  generated 
y  the  revolution  of  an  cllipfis,  turning  on  its 
fliorter  axis,  the  particular  figure,  or  the  elKp- 
ticity  of  the  generating  cllipfis,  which  your  obfer- 
vations give,  is  nearer  to  what  Sir  Ifaftc  Newtott 
iaith  it  fhould  be,  if  the  globe  were  homogeneous* 
than  any  that  can  be  derived  from  fomver  obfer- 
vatiohs.  But  yet  it  is  not  what  ycu  imagine*  Ta- 
king the  gain  of  the  pendulum  io  latitude  79**  50^ 
exa<i>ly  as  you  ftate  it,  the  difference  between  the 
equatorial  and  the  polardiameter  is  about  as  much 
!efs  than  the  Newtonian  computaticn  make«  it, 
and  the  hypothcfis  of  homogeneity  would  requite, 
as  you  reckon  it  to  be  greater.  The  praportioa 
of  212  to  211  flrould  indeed,  according  to  yont 
obfervations,  be  the  proportion  of  the  force  that 
a  As  upon  the  pendulum  at  the  poles,  to  the  force 
ading  upon  it  at  the  equator.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  fame  with  the  proportion  of  the  equa- 
torial diameter  -to  the  polar.  If  the  gk)be  were 
homogeneous,  the  equatorial  diameteT  would  e». 
cecd  the  polar  by  one  2.10th  of  the  lel^th  of  the 
latter:  and  the  polar  force  would  alf&«3^cecd  the 
equatorial  by  the  like  part.  But  if  the  difference 
between  the  polar  and  equatorial  fbree  be  greater 
than  one  250th,  (which  may  be  the  cafe-^n  an  he- 
terogeneous globe,  and  feems  to  be  the  cafe  i& 
ours),  then  the  difference  of  thcf  diameters  fhouJd, 
according  to  theory,  be  lefs  than  one  2.^oth,  and 
'vite  verfa.  I  confcfs  this  is  by  no  meam  obvieus,? 
at  firft  fight;  fo  far  othei^wife,  that  the  miftake> 
which  you  have  fallen  into,  was  once  very  gene- 
ral. Many  of  the  beft  mathematicians  weie  mifl 
led  by  too  implicit  a  reliance  upon  the  authpiity 
of  Newton,  who  had  certainly  conlined  his  i'nve^. 
tigations  to  the  homogeneous  fpheroid,  and  had 
thought  about  the  heterogeneous  only  in  a  looie 
and  general  way.  The  late  Mr  Clairault  was  the 
firft  who  fet  the  matter  right,  ih  his  elegant  and 
fubtle  treatife  on  the  figure  of  the  earth.  That 
work  hath  now' been  many  years  in  the  hands  of 
mathematicians,  among  whom  I.  imagine  there  are 
nope,  who  have  ponfidered  the  fubjedt  attcAtively, 
that  do  not  acquiefce  in  the  author's  conclufions. 
In  the  2d  part  of  that  treatiie,  it  is  proved,  that 
putting  p  for  the  polar  force,  n  forthe  equatorial  | 


rhofe  obfervations  and  meafarement  plainly  pro-  »  for  the  true  elliptic ity  of  the  earth's  figure,  and* 

ed  that  the  earth  was  flatted  at  the  poles.    The  ""     -.     . 

proportion  of  the  equatorial  diameter  to  the  polar, 
a  ftated  by  the  gentlemen  employed  on  the  nor- 


hern  expedition  for  meafurmg  a  degree  of  the 
tKridian,  is  as  i  to  0*9891 ;  by  the  Spanifh  ma- 
hematicians  as  266  to  2^5,  or  as  i  to  o'99634 : 
^  M.  Bougucr  as  179  to  178,  or  as  i  to-  0*9944 1* 


for  the  cHipticily  of  the  homogeneous  fpheroid, 
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and  therefore,  according  to  your  obfervation,  >:s 
rfr-  This'is  the  j.uft  conclufion  from  your  ob* 
fervations  of  the  pendulam,  taking  it  for  granted, 

tha: 
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^t  th»  meridiaos  are  ellipfes :  which  is  an  hypo-   it  Ihould  feem  that  the  force  of  gmitT  Mim 


ly  becomefl  much  lefe,  and  within  the  like  dit 
tance  of  the  poles  much  greater  than  it  could  lit 
in  fuch  a  fpheroid."  The  following  problem  com. 
municated  by  Dr  Leatherland  to  Dr  Pttnberton, 
and  publifhed  by  Mr  Robertfoti,  ferves  to  findtk 


tbefis,  upon  which  all  the  reafonings  of  theory 
bave  hitherto  proceeded.  But  plaufible  as  it  may 
feem,  I  mufl  fay,  that  there  is  much  reafon  f^oixi 
exp^rinient  to  call  it  in  queffion.    If  it  were  true, 

the  increment  of  the  force  which  adluates.the  pen-  ^  ^ 

duIUm^  as  we  approach  the  poles,  Ihould  be  as  the  proportion  between  the  axis  and  the  equatorial  dia* 

fquare  of  the  fime  of  the  latitude  2  or,  which  is  the  meter,  &x)m  meafures  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in 

Came  thing,  the  decrement,  as  we  approach  the  two  different  latitudes,  fuppofing  the  earth  an  ob. 

equator,  ihould  be  as  the  fquare  of  the  cofine  of  late  fpheroid.    Let  AP^^(P/.  134,^.  i.)  be  and. 

the  latitude.     But  whoever  takes  the  pains  to  lipfereprefentingafedionof  the  earth  through tise 

compare  together  fuch  of  the  obfervations  of  the  axis  Pi ;  the  equatorial  diameter,  or  the  grafcr 

pendulum  in  Hiflferent  latitudes,  as  feem  to  have  axis  ot  the  ellipte,  being  A/i ;  let  E  and  F  be  two 

been  made  with  the  greateft  care,  will  find  that  places,  where  the  meafure  of  a  decree  hais  bm 

the  increments  and  decrements  do  by  no  means  taken;  thefe  meafures  are  proportional  totk» 

^llow  thefe  t>roportion8 )  and  in  thofe  which  I  dii  of  curvature  in  the  ellipfe  at  thofe  places  jai  ' 

have  examined,  I  find  a  regularity  in  the  deviation  if  CQ,  CR  be  conjugates  to  the  diameters  wb* 

which  little  refembles  the  mere  error  of  obferva-  vertices  arc  E  and  F,  CQ  will  be  to  CR  Jnthel^ 

tion.     The  unavoidable  conclufion  is,  that  the  triplicated  ratio  of  the  radius  of  curvature  at  E  to 

true  figure  oif  the  meridians  is  not  elliptical.    If  that  at  F,  by  cor.  i,  prop.  4,  part  6  of  MDoes'i 

the  meridiarvs  are  not  ellipfee,  the  difference  of  Conic  Sections,  and  therefore  m  a  given  ratio  to 

the  diameters  may  indeed,  or  it  may  not,  be  pro-  one  another ;  alfo  the  angles  QCP,  RCP  are  \k 

jwrtional  to  the  difference  between  the  polar  and  latitudes  of  E  and  F;  fb  that,  drawing  (JV  panl- 

the  equatorial  force ;  but  it  is  quite  an  uncertain-  lei  to  P^,  QXYW  to  A/i,  thefe  angles  being  p^ 

tfi  what  relation  fubfifts  between  .the  one  quantU  as  well  as  the  ratio  of  CQ  to  CR,  the  rediliner 

ty  and  the  other  j  our  whole  theory,  except  fo  figure  C VQXRY  is  given  in  fpecies ;  and  the  n- 

far  as  it  relates  to  the  homogeneous  fpheroid,  is  tio  of  VC*— ZC*  (=  QXxXW)  to  RZ'-QVr 

built  upon  falfe  affumptions,  and  there  is  no  fay-  (RXxXS)  is  given,  which  is  the  ratio  of  CA'tD 

ing  what  figure  of  the  earth  any  obfervations  of  CP' ;  therefore  the  ratio  of  CA  to  CP  is  givea, 

the  pendulum  give*"   Dr  Horfley  then  lays  down  Hence,  if  the  fine  and  cofine  of  the  greater  Utitudt 

the  following  table,  which  fhews  the  different  re-  be  each  augmented  in  the  fubtriplicate  ntio  d 

fults  of  obfervations  made  in  different  latitudes;  the  meafure  of  the  degree  in  the  greater  latitude 


in  which  the  firft  three  columns  contain  the  names 
of  the  obfen'ers,  the  places  of  obfervation,  and 
the  latitude  of  each ;  the  4th  column  ihews  the 
quantity  of  p — n  in  Aich  parts  as  n  is  looooo,  as 
deduced  from  comparing  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum at  each  place  of  obfervation,  with  the 
length  of  the  equatorial  pendulum  as  termed 
.by  M.  Bouguer,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the 
increments  and  decrements  of  force,  as  the  la- 
titude is  increafed  or  lowered,  obferve  the  pro- 
portion which  theory  afTigns. 


to  that  in  the  lefler,  then  the  difference  of  ^ 
fquares  of  the  augmented  fine,  and  the  fine  of  tb« 
lefler  latitude,  will  be  to  the  difference  of  tie 
fquares  of  the  cofine  of  the  leffer  latitude,  and  the 
augmented  cofine,  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  tlie 
equatorial  to  the  polar  diameter.  For  C^  bo? 
taken  in  CQ  equal  to  CK,  and  qv  drawn  panSd 
to  QV,  Ci;  and  vq^  CZ  and  ZR  will  Ifc  the  fias 
and  coHines  of  the  refpeAive  latitudes  to  the  to 
radius ;  and  CVj  VQ  will  be  the  augmentations  of 
Cv  and  C^  in  the  ratio  named.  Hcxice,  tofiiidtltf 
ratio  between  the  two  axes  of  the  earth,  ktE 


Only  the  ad  and 

.the  laft  value  of  ? — n  are  concluded  from  com- __  , 

parifons  with  the  pendulum  at  Greenwich  and  denote  the  greater,  and  F  the  lefler  of  the  two  fe- 
at London,  not  at  the  equator.    The  5th  column  titudes,  M  and  N  tlie  f efpedlive  nieafures  taken  b  - 
fhewa  the  value  of  J  correfponding  to  every  value 
-of  F—n,  according  fo  Clairault's  theorem : 


O^rvlprj. 

Piaees. 

Lai. 

P-n. 

» 

Bouguer, 

Equator 

0*     0' 

Bouguei^ 

Porto  Bello 

9     34 

74r8 

^h  ' 

Green 

Otaheitee 

17     a9 

563*2 

rh 

Bouguer 

San  Domingo 

i2     a? 

591*0 

TTW 

Abbe  de  La 
Caille 

Cape  of 
Good  Hope) 

3,1     55 

7J*'5 

.     .     .     . 

Paris 

4«     50 

5851 

t 

The  AcadeO 
micians     y 

Pcllo 

66    4S 

565*9 

t47 

Capt.  Phipps 

-     -     -     - 

[79     50' 

47»*4 

^hr 

each;  and 
letPdenote-^V   jf  •  ^ 


then 


y 


cof.'F-~P*>^cof.*£ 
PVlin. 'E-fin.*F 


-**    ^^^F 


iz  **^ 


greater  au» 


«*  By  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  obfervations 
in  the  middle  parts  of  the  globe,  fetting  afide  the 
fingle  one  at  the  Cape,  are  as  confiftent  as  could 
reafonably  be  expected  j  ^n<i  they  reprcfcnt  the 
cllipticity  of  the  earth  as  about  one  .^oth.  But 
when  we  come  within  ten  degrees  of  the  equatoi*. 


It  alfo  appears  from  the  above  problem,  tbatwbn 
on^  of  the  degrees  meafui-cd  is  at  the  equator,  tfef 
cofine  of  the  latitude  of  the  other  being  augmo- 
ted  in  the  fubtripTicate  ratio  of  the  degrees,  tke 
tangent  of  the"  laLitude  will  l>e  to  the  taAgent  au- 
/wering  to  the  au;m'Mited  cofine,  in  the  raHo  of 
the  greater  axis  to  the  Icfs.  For,  fiippofing  £  tk 
place  out  of  the  fnyator,  then,  if  the  fcmi-cirrle 
VJmnp  be  defcribed,  and  /C  joined,  and  vto  dra»ii 
paiallcl  to  aC :  Co  :.s  Iho  coHne  of  the  latitude  to 
the  rad'us  Of*,  an  '.  CY  that  cofine  ang-nented  n 
the  ratio  bif;ire  named  ;  YQ  beinj;  to  Y/,  that  Is 
Ca  to  Cfi  or  CP,  aB  the  f  aPircnt  of  the  an^rle  YCQf 
the  latitude  of  u^e  point  E  to  tb?  tan^t  rftre 
angle  YC/  bt'longing  to  the  augmentet!  coHvf' 
Thus,  if  M  rcpiefeiit  the  mcafutc  m  a  iatitnde  <5^ 
Digitized  by  CjOOgle  ^-^"^ 
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rfoted  hj  E,  and  N  the  meafiire  at  the  equator, 
kt  A  denote  an  angle  whofe  meafure  is 


A. 

:18  = 


lefler  axis 


^  _  .   .M  -,,       tan 
cor.E«VNThen  — g..-^^^^^i. 

But  M,  or  the  length  of  a  degree,  obtained  by 
a^ual  menfuration  in  diflferent  latitudes,  is  known 
from  the  following  table : 


Nmnesi 

Latit. 

O           f 

Maupcrtuis,  &c.        • 

66  20 

Caffmi  and  )       C 
La  CailTe    )      X  . 

49  »» 

45  oo 

Dofcovich 

4300 

Ik  la  Catlle 

33  18 

Juan  and  Ulloa 

rat  the 

Bouguer 

^  equa- 

Condamine 

Ctor. 

i 


raJueo/M. 
toifes. 
M  =  57438 
M  =57074 
M  =  57050 
M  3=  5697* 
M  =57037 
M  =  56768 
M  =  56753 
M  =  5674^ 


Now,  by  coriiparing  the  ift  with  each  of  the  fol* 
losing  ones ;  the  ad  iVith  eadh  of  the  following  ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  3di  4thi  and  5th,  with 
each  of  the  following ;  there  will  be  obtained  25 
refults,  each  /hewing  the  relation  of  the  axes  or 
diameters  5  the  arithmetical  means  of  all  of  which 
will  give  that  ratio  as  1  to  0*995x989.  if  the  ttiea^ 
fures  of  the  latitude  of  49**  aa',  and  Of  4s^9  which 
fall  within  the  meridian  line  drrfwn  through  France, 
and  which  have  been  re-examined  and  Corre^edl 
fince  the  northern  and  fouthern  e3(pediti6n,'  bcf 
compared  with  thofe  of  Maupertuis  and  bis  aflb- 
ciates  in  the  north,  and  that  of  Bouguer  at  the 
^luator,  there  will  refult  6  different  talues  of  the 
tatio  of  the  two  axes ;  the  arithmetical  mean  of  all 
which,  is  that  of  i  to  0*99534671  which  mAy  be 
Confidered  ay  the  ratio  of  the  greater  axis  to  the 
lefs;  which  is  as  230  to'  228'92974,  dr  21$  to  ai4> 
or  very  -near  the  ratio  as  aifigned  by  Newton. 
Now,  the  magnitude,  as  well  as  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  that  is,  the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters, 
irny  be  deduced  from  the  ft^regoing  problem. 
For,  as  half  the  latu^  return  of  the  greater  axis 
Aa  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  A,  it  is  given  in 
magnitude  from  the  degree  meafured  there,  and 
thence  the  axes  themfelves  are  given.  Thus,  the 
circular  arc  whofe  length  is  equal  fo  the  radius 
being  57*29578  degrees,  if  this  mirtiber  be  multi- 
p\kd  by  56756  toifes,  the  meAfure  of  a  degree  at 
the  equator,  as  Bouguer  has  ftated  it,  the  pro- 
duct will  be  the  radius  of  curvature  there,  or  half 
the  latus  redtum  of  the  greater  axis ;  and  this  is 
to  half. the  lefler  aiis  in  the  ratio  of  the  lefs  axis 
to  the  greater,  that  is,  as  6'9953467  to  ]  ;  whence 
the  two  axes  are  6533820  and  6564.^66  toifes,  or 
7913  and  7950  Engliih  miles  ;  and  the  differences 
between  the  two  axes  about  37  miles.  See  Robert* 
/on*s  Navigation^  vol.  a,  p.  206,  &c.  Suite  des 
Mem,  de  I'  Acad.  1718,  p.  247,  and  Maelaurini 
Fluxions,  \o{.  2,  book  i.  ch.  14.  And  very  near- 
ly the  fame  ratio  :3  deduced  from  the  lenj^ths  of 
penduhims  vibrating  in  the  f^uiie  time,  in  diffeivnt 
latitudes ;  provided  it  be  again  allowed,  that  the 
meridians  are  real  elliples,  or  the  earth  a  true 
fpheroid,  which,  however,  can  only  take  place  in 
the  cafe  of  an  uniform  gravity  in  all  parts  of  the 
•?3rth.  Thus,  in  the  new  Pcterfburgh  Ails,  foi* 
Vol.  VIL  Part  U.  . 
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1788  and  1789,  are  accounts  and  calculation^  61 
experiments  relative  to  this  fubjed,  by  M.  Krafft* 
Thefe  experiments  were  rhade  at  different  times 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  Ruflian  empire.  Thi^ 
gentleman  has  colIeAed  and  compared  theni,  ana 
drawn  the  proper ccmclufions  frorA  them:  Ihus^ 
he  infers,  that  the  length  x  of  a  pendulum  that 
fwings  fecohds  in  any  given  latitude  >.,  and  in  a  tem- 
pferature  of  io  degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer^ 
may  be  determined  by  this  Equation : 

X  =  439*178  +  a'32i  line  *>.,  lines  of  a  I^renchi 
foot, 

of*  =  39*0045  -f-  o'ao6  line  %  in  Englifn  indhes, 
in  the  temperature  of  53  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter.   This  expreflion  nearly  agrees,  not  only 
With  alt  ^he  experiments  made  on  the  pendulum 
in  Ruflia,  but  alfo  with  thofe  of  Mh  Graham  in 
England,  and  thofe  of  Mr  Lyons  in  79**  50^  north 
latitude,  where  he  found  its  length  to  be  431*3^ 
lines.    It  alfo  (hews  the  augmentation  of  gravity 
froift  the  equator  to  tht  parallel  of  a  given  lati- 
tude >. :  for,  putting  g  for  the  gravity  under  the 
equator,  G  for  that  under  the  pole,  arid^  for  that 
\inder  the  latitude  x,  M.  Krifft  finds 
jf  =  (i  +  0-00538^8  fine  *A)jf ;  and  iherefoj'e  G 
z=  1*0052848  g.    From  this  proportion  of  gravity 
under  different  latitudes,  the  fame  author  infers, 
that,  in  cafe  the  earth  is  a  homogeneous  ellipford,  its 
6blatenefs  niuft  be  one  191,  inftead  of  one  a3cth  ; 
which  ought  to  be  the  refult  of  ^this  hypotbcfis  i 
but  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  earth  is  a  hetero- 
geneous eltipfoid,  he  finds  its  oblatenefs,  as  dedu-*' 
Ced  from  thefe  experiments,*  to  be  one  29  )th ;  whicll 
agrees  with  that  refulting  from  the  meafurement 
of  fome  of  the  degrees  of  the  meridian.    This  con- 
firms an  obfervafion  of  M.  t>e  la  Place,  that  if  the 
hypothefis  of  the  earth's  homogeneity  be  giveit 
up,  then  the  theory,  the  meafurement  of  degrectJ 
of  latitude,  and  c'xperiments  ^ith  the  pendulum, 
an  agree  in  their  refult  with  refpeft  to  the  ob- 
latenefs  of  the  cartli.     See  Memoir ej  de  I*  Aead, 
1783,  p.   17.     in  the  Pbi/o/»  Tranf,  for  1791,  p. 
236,   Mr  palby  has  given   fome  calculations  on 
meafured  degrees  of  the  meridian,  from  \f  hence  he 
infers,  that  thofe  degrees  meafured  m  middle  la-- 
titudes,  will  anfwer  nearly  to  an  ellipfdid  whofe 
arxes  are  in  the  ratio  aftigned  by  Newton,  viz,  that 
of  230  to  229.    And  as  to  the  deviations  of  fome 
of  the  others,  viz.  towards  the  poles  and  equator,- 
he  thinks  they  are  canfed  by  (h6  efrors  in  the  ob- 
ferved  celeftial  arcs. 

(iii.)  Earth,  formation  of  the.  See  Crk- 
ATiON.  The  Cofmogony,  or  knowledge  of  thir 
original  formation  dfthfr  earth,  the  nfiaterials 
of  which  it  was  compofed,  and  by  wh.tt  means 
they  were  difpofcd  in  the  order  in  which  we  Ire 
them,  is  a  fubjeA,  which,  though  perhaps  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  fagacity,  has  exerclfcd  the  in- 
genuity of  ^hilofophers  in  nil  ages.  To  enter  in- 
to the  various  theories  that  have  been- formed 
upon  this  fubjeft,  wo\ild,  however,  not  only  fwcll 
this  article  beyond  our  bounds,  but  be  fatiguing 
to  many  readers.  As  ftir  as  himian  iriduftry  has 
hitherto  penetrated,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
fubftances  of  which  the  eaith  is  compofecl,  arc 
neither  ranged  in  a  regular  feries,  according  to 
their  fpecific  gravities,  nor  yet  thrown  together  \\\ 
total  juifotdcr,  as  if  by  accident  or' chance-  But 
P  p  p  p*  th».' 
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the  depth  of  the  earth,  from  the  furface  to  the 
centre,  is  nearly  four  thouland  miles ;  and  yet  the 
deefieft  mine  in  £uro>)e,  that  at  Cotteber^^,  in 
Hungary,  is  nut  more  than  one  thouCand  yards 
deep ;  Co  that  little  is  as  yet  known  of  its  interior 
parts.  From  what  has  been  difcovered,  however, 
of  thofe  parts  which  lie  molt  contiguous  to  our 
obfervation,  naturalifts  have  compared  the  ft  rue- 
ture  of  the  earth  to  the  coats  of  an  onion,  or  the 
leaves  of  a  book.  An*!  indeed,  except  in  fome  of 
thofe  immenfe  mountains,  which  have  exiiled  from 
the  creation,  or  at  leaft  from  the  deluge,  where 
the  matter,  from  whatever  caufc,  is  more  homo- 
geneous, the  earth  is  found  to  confift  of  various 
flrata,  or  layers,  which  differ  according  to  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  clin^te  and  Htuation.  The  furface 
generally  conli^s  of  a  confufed  mixture  of  decay- 
ed ,  animal  and  vegetable  fubflances  and  earths 
rudely  united  together,  but  upon  digging  below 
this  furface,  the  materials  of  the  globe  are  found 
arranged  in  a  moi-e  regular  manner.  Heaps  of 
(tone  are  indeed  frequently  found,  which  do  not 
Gonfifl  of  layers,  but  are  confufed  malTes  of  un- 
equal thicknefs,  and  are  called  rocks.  The  flrata 
are  generally  extended  through  a  whole  country, 
and  perhaps,  with  fome  inte.*.  uptions  and  varie- 
ties, through  the  globe  itfelf.  When  the  country 
is  flat,  thefe  extentive  bodies  are  found  molt  regu- 
lar, being,  in  that  cafe,  nearly  parallel  to  the  ho- 
rizon, though  often  dipping  downwards  in  a  cer- 
tain angle  ;  in  ir.any  places  the  beds  have  a  wave, 
as  where  the  country  confifts  of  gently  waving 
hills  and  vales ;  and  here  alfo  they  in  general  dip. 
in  palling  over  the  ground,  the  foil  is  found,  per- 
haps to  the  extent  of  a  mile,  moHly  compofed  of 
land;  and  perhaps  for  another,  it  confiUs  chiefly 
of  clay  ;  which  is  occafiontd  by  the  edges  of  the 
different  Itrata  lying  with  an  obliquity  to  the  ho- 
ri-zon.  By  a  timilar  projedion,  mountains,  or 
ridges  of  mountains,  are  produced,  which  com- 
monly have  what  is  called  a  back  and  a  face,  the 
former  fmoother,  and  the  latter  more  ruggt^d.  It 
is  generally  found,  alfo,  that  the  afcent  is  more 
gradual  on  the  one  lide  of  a  mountaiitthaD  on  the 
other  ;  and  this  is  occalioned  by  the  flrata,  which 
have  rifen  above  the  general  level  of  the  country, 
being  abruptly  broken  off.  The'  order,  number, 
fituation  with  refpe^  to  the  horbon,  depth,  inters 
fe(5tions,  figures,  colour,  confiftence,  &c.  of  thefe 
(trata  have  been  con&dered  by  Dr  Woodward  with 
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volcanoes,  &c.  the  order  and  regularity  of  tbeti^ 
ta  were  didurbed  and  broken,  and  thos  vtttk 
furface  of  the  earth  brought  to  the  irregoliikra 
in  which  it  is  now  beheld. 

(iv.)  Earth,  magnetism  of  tke.  Tttia- 
tion  of  the  magnetifm  of  the  earth  vas  iM 
by  Gilbert }  and  I>oyle  fup{K>res  magnetic  cSbtii 
moved  from  one  poie  to  the  other.  Vol.  i.^.^r 
290.  Dr  Knight  alfo  thinks  that  the  eaitb  b^ 
be  conhdered  as  a  great  loadftone,  vbcfemapo 
cal  parts  are  difpoled  an  a  very  llroiig  in^ 
manner ;  and  that  the  S.  pole  of  the  eaith  ts» 
logous  to  the  K.  pole  in  tnagnels,  that  is,  ll 
pole  by  which  the  magoetrcal  ftream  enter*. 
Magnet.  He  obferves,  that  all  the 
attending  the  dire<5tion  of  the  needle,  to 
parts  of  the  earth,  in  a  great  meafure  c( 
with  what  happens  to  the  needle,  vrhn 
upon  a  large  terrella ;  if  we  make  allowancai 
the  different  difpofitioBft  of  the  magsetical  fM 
with  refpedk  to  each  other,  and  confickriet 
pole  of  the  earth  as  a  N.  pole  with  regard  iomf 
netifffl.  The  earth  might  !-.xome  magoedoif 
the  iron  ores  it  contains,  for  all  iron  ores  seOft 
.ible  of  magnetifm.  Tlie  globe  might  oom 
fianding  have  remained  unmagncticalrualeikte 
caufe  had  exified  capable  of  making  that  repcM 
matter  producing  magnetifm  move  in  a  fin* 
through  the  earth.  Now,  the  dodlor  thinks  M 
fuch  a  caufe  does  exifl.  For  if  the  eaith 
round  the  fun  in  an  ellipfiSi  and  the  S.  pde^ij 
earth  is  dire^ed  towartls  the  fun,  at  the  tiai4 
its  defcent  towards  it,  a  ftream  of  repeHeut  i^ 
ter  will  thence  be  made  to  enter  at  tbeS. 
and  ilTue  oat  at  the  N.  And  he  fug^eft^ 
the  earth's  being  in  its  perihelion  in  winter 
be  one  realbn  why  magnetifia  is  fbiongcris 
ftfalbn  than  in  fummer.  This  caufe  &rtbe  ~ 
magnetifm  muft  continue,  and  perhaps 
it  from  year  to  year.  Hence,  the  dodor 
it  probable,  that  the  earth's  roagnetifn  htf. 
improving,  ever  fince  the  creation,  and  tW 
may  be  one  reafon  why  the  ufe  of  the 
was  not  difcovered  fooner.  Set  Dr  Koiglft 
Umpt  tc  demonftratey  that  all  the  pheno«* 
nature  may  be  explained  by  Attradioo  vk 
pulfion,  prop.  87-  . 

(v.)  Earth,  MAGNtrtJDE  of  thb.  W 
been  varioufly  determined  by  different 
both  ancient  and  modem.    The  ufiial  wq 


great  attention.    The  origin  and  formation  of    been,  to  meafure  the  length  of  one  degiteir 


tiiem  all  is  afcribed  by  him  to  the  deluge.  He 
fuppofed  that,  at  that  dreadful  revolution,  all  forts 
of  terrellrial  bodies  had  been  dilTolved  aad  mixed 
with  the  waters,  forming  altogether  a  chaos  or 
confufed  mafs ;  aud  he  alfo  fuppofes,  that  this 
mafs  of  terreftrial  particles,  intermixed  with  wa- 
ter, was  at  length  precipitated  to  the  bottom ; 
and  that,  in  general,  according  to  the  order  of 
gravity,  the  heavieft  finking  firft,  and  the  lighter 
afterwards.  Thus  were  the  ftrata  formed  of  which 
the  earth  conliils ;  which,  gradually  attaining  their 
folidity  and  hardnefs,  have  ever  fince  continued 
diftin^.  The  Dr  farther  obferves^  that  thefe  fedi- 
xnents  were  at  firll  all  parallel  and  concentrical ; 
and  .the  furface  of  the  earth  formed  of  them,  per- 
fe^flly  fmooth  and  regular ;  but  that,  in  courfe  of 
time,  divers  changes  happening,  from  eaithquakes, 


meridian,  and  multiply  it  by-36o,  ^^V. 
circumference.  See  Degree,  f  6.    Diogowj 
ertius  informs  us,  that  Anaximander,  wbO' 
bout  A.  A.  C.  550,  was  the  firft  who  g^ 
count  of  the  circumference  of  the  feaiw 
and  it  feema  his  meafure  was  ufed  hyjhe 
ing  mathematicians,  till  the  time  of  ' 
Ariftotle,  (lib.  a.  De  Gth^)  fays,  the 
cians  who  Have  attempted  to  mcafiiie  tte 
of  the  earth,  make  it  40,000  ftadia:  wa»' 
thought  i&the  number  determined  by  ^ 
der.    Eratofthenes,  who  lived  ahout  i»A- 
was  the  next  who  undertook  thishufo^ 
as  Cleomedes  relates,  he  performed hjrn^ 
fun's  zenitli  diftances,  and  meafuringf^ 
between  two  places  under  the  fame  JBf 
which  he  «l«i^«'J^(^(t{5^.«^^, 
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1509000  ftadUy  which  Ptiny  ftatf^  at  31,500  Ko- 
DAn  miles*  reckoning  each  at  1000  paces.  But 
:his  meafure  was  accounted  falfe  by  nnany  of  the 
iticient  matbematicians,  aud  particularly  by  Hip- 
jarchus,  who  lived  100  years  afterwards,  and  who 
idded  15,000  ftadia  to  the  circuit  of  ErntoAhenes. 
Poffidonius,  in  th«  time  of  Cicero,  next  meafured 
;he  earth,  viz.  by  the  altitudes  of  a  ftar,  and  mea- 
uring  a  part  of  a  meridian  ;  and  he  concluded  the 
:ircnmference  at  240,000  ftadia,  according  to  Cle- 
^medesy  but  only  at  i  So- 000  according  to  vStrabo. 
?to(emy«  in  his  Geography,  fays  that  Mjrinus,  a 
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truth  :  The  eircumference  15,000  miles;  the  dia- 
mbtrr  7,95 7^  miles;  the  fgperficiea  I98,944>)<>^ 
fquare  miles;  the  folidily  163,930,000,000  cubic 
miles.  The  feas  and  unknown  parts  of  the  earthy 
by  a  meafurement  of  the  beft  maps  contain 
160,522  cz6  fquare  miles;  the  inhabited  parts 
38,923,180;  of  which  Europe  contains  4,456,065; 
Afii,  io.768'8i3;  Africa,  9,654,807;  and  Ame- 
rica, 14,1x0,874. 

(vi.)   Earth,     fARAPOxicAL     inferences 

DRAWN     FROM     TIHE     FIGURE     OP     THE.        TaC« 

<|uet  draws  fomc  pretty  little  inferences,  in  the ' 


reh  brated   geographer,   attempted  fomc*  hing  of   form  of  paradoxes,  from  the  round  figure  of  the 


he  fame  kind ;  and,  in  lit.  z,  eat'  ."^v  he  mentions 
hat  be  himfelf  had  tried  to  perform  the  bufinefs 
n  a  way  different  from  any  other  before  him, 
vbich  was  by  means  of  places  under  different  me- 
idians :  but  he  docs  not  lay  how  much  he  made 
he  number,  for  he  (till  made  ufe  of  the  18:9,0009 
frhich  had  been  found  out  before  him.  Snell,  pro- 
eflbr  of  mathematics  at  Leyden,  relates,  from  the 
Iranian  geographer  Abelfedea,  who  lived  about 
i.  D.  1300,  that  about  A.  D.  800,  Al  Maimon, 


earth;  as,  ift,  That  if  any  part  of  the  furface  of 
the  earth  were  quite  plane,  a  man  could  no  more 
walk  upright  upon  it,  than  on  the  fide  of  a  moun- 
tain, id,  That  the  traveller's  head  goes  a  greater 
fpacc  than  his  feet ;  and  a  horfcman  than  a  foot- 
man ;  as  moving  in  a  greater  circle.  3(1,  That  a 
veflTel,  full  of  water,  b^ing  raifed  perpendicularfy, 
fome  of  the  water  will  be  continually  flowing  out, 
yet  the  veflel  ft  ill  remain  full;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  a  veflel  of  water  be  let  perpendicul-^rly 


m  iViabian  kinjr,  having  col]e<5led  together  fome    down,  though  nothing  flow  out,  yet  it  will  ceafe 


kilful  mathenaticians,  commanded  them  to  find 
mt  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Accordingly 
kty  chofe  the  fields  of  Mefopotamia,  where  they 
neafured  under  the  Ume  meridian  from  N.  to  S. 
ill  the  pole  \vas  deprefled  one  degree  lower: 
vhich  meafure  Ihey  found  efjual  to  56  miles,  or 
\6\:  fo  that,  according  to  them,  the  circuit  of 
he  earth  is  10,160  or  10,340  miles.  It  was  long 
ifter  this  before  any  more  attempts  were  made. 
hi  length,  however,  the  fame  prof.  Snell,  about 
L  D.  1610,  with  great  ikill  and  labour,  by  mea- 
uring  large  diftances  between  two  parallels,  found 
Mie  degree  equal  to  18,500  perches,  each  of  which 
s  It  Rh  in  land  feet,  amounting  to  19  Dutch  miles, 


to  be  full :  confequently  there  is  more  water  con- 
tained in  the  Cirae  veflel  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, than  on  the  top ;  becaufe  the  furface  of  the 
water  is  comprefl*ed  into  a  fegmeiit  of  a  fmaller 
fphere  below  than  above.  Tacq.  Aftron.  lib,  x» 
cap,  1. 

(V.)  Earth,  in  topography,  the  name  of  a  vil- 
lage in  Cornwall,  W.  of  Trematon  CaJlle, 

(VI.)  Earths,  in  chemiftry,  are  fuch  bodies  as 
poflTefs  the  foflowing  properties :  \.  Infoluble  in 
water  or  nearly  fo ;  at  leaft  becoming  infoluble 
when  combined  with  carbonic  acid :  1.  Little  or 
no  tafte  or  fmell ;  at  leaft  when  combined  with 
caibonic  acid:    3.  Fixed,  incombuftible,  and  in- 


ind  fo  the  whole  periphery  6,840  miles ;  a  mile  capable,  while  pure,  of  being  altered  by  the  fire: 

>eing,  according  to  him,  1500  perches,  or  i8,coo  4.  A  fpecific  gravity  not  exceeding  5  :  5.  When 

Ihioland  feet.   See  hhi  Eratojiberus  Batax>us  .  The  pure,  capable  of  afruming  the  fgrm  of  a  white 

lext  who  undertook  this  meafurement,  was  Rich-  powder:  6.  Not  altered  when  heated  by  combuf- 

ird  Norwood,  who,  in  163^,  by  meafuring  the  tibles.     By  analyfing  earths,    and  freeing  them 

Itftance  from  London  to  York  with  a  chain,  and  from  the  fubftances  with  which  they  are  mixed, 

aking  the  fun's  meridian  akitude,  June  nth  O.  S.  chemifts  have  obtained  nine  fimple  or  primitive 

irith  a  fextant  of  about  5  feet  radius,  found  a  de-  earths,    viz.  lime,   magnefia,    barytes,    alumina. 


Jtee  contained  367,200  feet,  or  69  miles  and  a  half 
ind  14  poles;  and  thence  the  circumference  of  a 
jreat  circle  of  the  earth  is.  a  little  more  than 
15*036  miles,  and  the  diameter  a  little  more  than 
r>966  miles.  See  the  particulars  in  his  Sfaman*j 
^raSice,  Prof.  Snell's  meafurement,  though  very 
ngenious,  and  much  more  accurate  than  any  of 
he  ancients,  being  ftill  thought  liable  to  fmall  er- 
t)r8,  the  bufinefs  was  renewed,  after  Sncll's  mau- 
ler, by  Picard  and  other  French  mathematicians, 
jy  the  king's  command  ;  ufing  a  quadrant  of  3  J 
H'ench  feet  raidus ;  by  which  they  found  a  degree 
jonUined  342,360  French  feet.  See  Me/ure  de  la 
lerref  par  Picard.  M.  CaflTmi  junr.  in  1700,  rCf 
jewed  the  bufinefs  with  a  quadrant  of  i  o  feet  ra- 
fj^s,^for  taking  the  latitude,  and  another  of  3* 
""  "        "  "  id 


pet  for  taking  the  angles  of  the  triangles ;  an 

ound  a  degree,  from  his  calculation,  containing 

>7i|»9»  toifcs,  or  almoft  69^;  Englifti  miles.    The 

*fult8  of  nuny  other  meafurements  are  upon  re-  ^— ^ * 

tord;  from  the  mean  of  all  which,  the  following  to  turn  up  a  great  furrow.  MolHimer^ 
toenfions  are  flated  by  Dr  Hiitton,  as  near  the  P  P  P  P  »        r     * 
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filex,    ftrontian;    zirconia,    yttria,    and    glucina. 
See  Chemistrv. 

(i  )  *  To  Earth,  v.  a»  [from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
hide  in  earth.—The  fox  is  earthed  \  but  I  fliall 
fend  my  two  terriers  in  after  him.  Dry  den,  1.  To 
cover  with  earth.— £«rM  up  with  fi  elh  mould  the 
roots  of  thofe  auriculas  which  tlie  froft  may  have 
uncovered.  E^uelyn, 

(1.)  ♦  To  Earth,  v.  n.  To  retire  under  ground. 
Hence  foxes  earth' dy  and  wolvej  abhorr'd  the 
day, 

And  hungry  churls  cnfnar'd  the  nightly  prey. 

Ticket. 

EARTHAM,  a  town  NE.  of  Merazion,  Corn.* 
wall. 

*  'eARTHBOARD.  «.  /  Tearth  and  board^ 
The  board  of  the  plough  that  (hakes  off  the  earth. 
—The  plough  reckoned  the  moft  proper  for  ftilf 
black  clays,  is  one  that  is  long,  large,  and  broad, 
with  a  deep  head  and  a  fqliare  earthboard^  fo  as 
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*EARTHBORN.  adj.  [earth  and  boni._^  .. 
Porn  of  the  earth  ;  terrigenous. — 

The  wounds  1  make  but  fow  new  enemies ; 
Which  from  their  blood,  like  eartnbom  brethren 
rife.  Drj/den. 

%,  Meanly  bom.-^ 

Barthborn  Lycaon  ftiall  afccnd  the  throne. 

Smiths 

*  EARTHBOUND.  adj.  {earth  and  bound.'] 
Faftened  by  thp  preifure  of  the  earth. — 

Wo  can  imprefs  the  foreft^  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earthbound  root  ?  Shak. 

Earth  Bread.    See  Bread,  §  I,  7. 

*  EARTHEN,  adj.  [from  earth.]  Made  of 
^arth  J  made  of  clay.  -As  a  ruftick  was  digging 
the  ground  by  Padua,  he  foiindan  uin,  or  eariheti 
pot,  in  which  there  was  another  urn,  and  in  this 
Jefier  a  lamp  clearly  bujining.  fillihi^.^THe  moft 
hrittie  water  ca/'riage  was  ufed  among  the  Egyp- 

'tians,  who,^  as  Strabo  iaith^  would  fail  fome- 
]times  in  the  boats  madeot  earthen  ware,  ^r- 
buthnot. 

(i.)  *  EARTIIFLAX.  n.f.    [earth  and/^jr.] 
A  kind   of  fibrous  foffil.— Of  Englilh  talc,  the 
jCoaiiVr  fort  is  ca.led  plailer,  or  parget ;  the  finer, 
garth-fiaxy  or  falamauder's  hair.  IVood^vjar^* 
•    (2.)  Earth  FfAK.     See  Amianthus. 

Earth  Koi'SE.    See  Architecture,  Jndt^c. 

*  BARTHiNESS.  «./.  Tl\e  (juality  of  contain- 
ing earth ;  groiTncr^i* 

*  li^RTHLlNG.  «./  [from  earth.''  An  inha- 
bitant of  the  earth ;  a'  mortal ;  a  poor  frail  crea- 
ture.-To  earthlhigj,  the  footftool  of  God,  that 
ttage  which  he  raited  for  a  fmall  time,  feemeth 
magnificcT  t.  J)nimmorid. 

*  EARTHLY,  adj.  Lfrom  earth.'}  i.  Not  hea- 
venly 5  vile;  mean;  fordid.-;:- 

J3ut  I  remember  now 
I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm   * 
Is  often  laudable  •  to  do  good,  fometimes 
Accounted  f'angerous  folly.  $hak. 

When  faifh  And  love,  which  pajted  from  thee 
ne\  er. 
Had  ripen'd  thy  juft  foul  to  dwell  with  God, 
Meeklv  thou  didit  rengn  this  ^arihly  lo?d 
Of  death,  call'd  lite.  '    '  '  -  Mlton. 

&.  Belong!'!^'  only  to  onr  prpfent  ftate;  not  fpiri- 
tual. — Our  common  neceliities,  and  the  lack  wnich 
\\e  all  have,  as  well  of  ghoftl^  as  oi earthly  favours, 
Js  in  each  kind  eafily  known.  HooAer.-^lt  muft  be 
Dur  folemn  bufinefs  and  endeavour,  at  fit  feafons, 
to  I  urn  the  ftream  of  pur  thoughts  from' ^^rM/y 
tov  aids  divine  oh}^^^[s.\niterburi/^  3.  Corporeal  j 
not  r»er.tal. — 

Great  grace  that  old  m^n  to  him  given  had, 
For  God  ho'ofteii  fawi  from  heaven  hlglit,   ' 
Ail  were  hfs  earih/y  eyeh  both  bfunt  and  bad. 
#  Spenfer. 

Sudden  he  view'd,  in  fpite  of  all  her  art,  "^  • 
A  tarthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart.  Pape. 

4.  Any'thin^  in  the  w6rru  ;  a  femal'^' hyperbore.— 
Oh  !  if  to  ilarice  all  night,  and  drefs  all  day, 
Cliarm'd  the  fmall-pox,  or  chab'd  old  aT;:e  away, 
'y  lio  would  liot  fi,orn  what  houlewife's  cares  ' 

jnoducc  ? 
.  )r  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  ufe  ? 

Pope. 
■  '  )  *.E,VRTnNUT.  ;/./.  \carth  and  rMty  A 
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1.    pignuc;  a  rogt  in  fliape  and  fize  like  a  nut,— 
Where  there  are  earthnuti   in   fevcral.  patches, 
though  the  roots  lie  deep  in  the  ground,  aad  the 
ftalks  be  dead,  the  fwine  will  by  their  Iceot  root 
only  where  they  gj*ow.  Ray. 
(i.)Ea^th  Nuts,  or  Ground  Nuts.   Sec 
Arachis  and  Ground  Nuts. 
(3.) Earth  Nuts,  or  PigNut^.  SceBuHiuM. 
Earth  Pucerons.    SeOrPuciROK,  N**  i. 
(i.)  *  EARTHQUAKE.  «./•  [earth  and  ^sajf.] 
Tremor  or  convuHion  of  the  caiih.— This  fubter- 
^anean  heat  or  fire  being  in  any  part  of  the  eaitk 
ftopt,  by  fome  accidental  glut  or  obftrudion  s 
the  pafl'ages  through  which  it  ufed  to  afcecd,  ul 
being  pretematurally  afl'embled  in  gtcater  qss. 
tity  into  one  place,  caufes  a  great  rareta^ition  a^ 
intumefcence  of  the  water  of  the  aby(s,  putting  it 
into  very  great  com.motions;  and  making  the  like 
effort  upon  the  earth,,  expanded  upon  the  foceof 
the  abyi's,  occafions  that  agitation  and  concoflioi 
which  we  call  an  earthquake.  lVoo4^ard. — 
Was  it  his  youth,  his  valour,  or  fuccefs, 
Thefe  might  perhaps  be. found  in  other  men: 
'Twas  that  refped,  that  awful  homage  paidine  j 
l*hat  fearful  love  which  trembled  in  hise^x-s, 
And  with  a  filcnt  i-arthquake  fliouk  his  fouL 


(2.)  Jn  Earthquake  is  a  fudcto.  and  viojcn: 
conculfion  of  the  earth,  generally  acoompanitd 
with  ftrange  noifes  under  grour^.,  or  in  the  anrt 
often  "deftroying  whole  cities  at  once,  throwrg 
down  rocks,  altering  the  courfe  of  rivers,  aad 
producing  the  moft  terrible  dcvaftations.  Thwigk 
there  is  hardly  any  country  known,  in  which  fijocki 
of  an  earthquake  have  not  at  fome  time  or  otkr 
been  felt,  yet  there  are  iomv  much  more  fubjtd 
to  them  than  others.  Northern  countries  in  gt- 
peial  are  lefs  fubjcft  to  earthquakes  than  thote 
fituated  near  the  j^quator,  or  in  the  fouthem  lati- 
tudes ;  but  this  does  net  hold  univerially.  T» 
iflandji  of  Japan,  which  are  fituated  prttty  ir 
north,  are  nevcrtheleCs  exceedingly  liifclc  to  Hxk 
dreadful  convulfions.  Ifland^,  in  general,  area|. 
fo  more  fubje<5t  to  them  than  continents ;  but  po- 
ther does  this  hold  witliout  exceptions.  Partici- 
lar  parts  of  continents,  and  particular  iflands,  ar« 
more  fubjc<ft  to  them  than  others  lying  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  differing  little  from  them  in 
external  appearance,  Portugal  is  more  fubn^it  t* 
earthquakes  than  Spain,  and  the  latter  much  inorr 
than  France;  M^'xico'and  Peru  more  than  the  o- 
ther  countries  of  America,  and  Jamaica  moretbB 
the  other  Caribbee  iflands.  Earthquakes  are  fn- 
quent,  though  not  oftpn  violent,  in  Italy ;  but  m 
Sicily  they  are  often  terribly  deftruffti'**?-  Afaa 
Minor  h.is'beea  remarkably  fubjedk  to  them  fift» 
the  remoteil  antiquity  ;  and  the  tity  pf  Anlioch  ip 
particular  has  .fufleied  more  jAOpfi  earthquake! 
than  any  other  in  that  country.'  The  iame pheno: 
mena  are  faid  alfo  to  occur  very  frequently  in  the 
estrcmitjes  of  Afia,  even  in  very  high  latitwJi* 

(.^)     EARTHaUAKE,     GENBRAL     PH^SOMEK* 

A  T  T  E  N  D  i  N  G  AN.  Alt  hough  0*6  natuial  phenon^ 
non  is  more  calculated  to  imprefs  the  human  miaa 
with  terror,  and  conleqiiently  to  be  well  ror^ftt- 
brrcd  and  taken  notice  of,  than  an  earthquake i 
yet  the  philofophy  of  them  is  W  lately  amvcd  ai 
any  drg'ree  of  peifcviion  5  and  even  at  this  da j,  the 
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tory  of  earthquakes  is  very  incomplete.  The  ces  alio  where  the  (hock  is  not  felt  on  dry  land, 
ftnidion  occahoned  by  thein  engrofl'es  the  mind  the  irregular  agitation  of  the  waters  above  men* 
>  much  to  admit  of  philofophical  fpeculations  tioned  is  perceived  very  remarkably.  All  thefe 
the  time  they  happen :  the  fame  thing  prevents  pofitions  are  verified  by  the  account  of  thofe 
!  attentive  confideration  of  the  alterations,  that  earthquakes  which  has  been  .  particularly  defcri* 
:e  place  in  the  atmofphere  after  the  earthquake  .  bed  by  witnefles  of  the  beft  charaaer.  See  §  4-18, 
Dv^r,  and  which  might  probably  throw  fome  '  (4.)  Earthquake  in  Calabria,  in  1638, 
It  on  the  caufes  which  produced  it ;  and  the    A  terrible  earthquake  happened  at  Calabria  in 

'^  J  63 8j  ,  which  affords  an  exception  to  the  2d  gen»> 

ral  pofition  above  laid  down  (§  3.)    In  Italy,  thero 
had  been  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius  5  .years 


idennefs.of  its  coming  on  prevents  an  exadt  at 
tion  to  thofe  flight  appearances  in  the  earth  or 
,  which,  if  carefully  obferved,  might  ferve  as 
rniugs  to  avoid  the  deftrudlion*  From  the  ob- 
lations that  have  been  made,  however,  the  fol- 
ring  phenomena  may  be  deduced,  and  reckon- 
pretty  certain,  i.  Where  there  are  any  voica^ 
j$  or  burning  mountains,  art  earthquake  may 
fonably  be  expeded  more  frequently  than  in 
ier  countries,  a.  If  the  volcano  has  been  long 
et,  a  violent  earthquake  ib  to  be  fearcd,  i^c. 
t  njerfa.  But  to  this  there  are  many  excep- 
as.  3,  Earthquakes  are  generally  preceded 
long  droughts ;  but  they  do  not  always  come 
as  foon  as  the  drought  ceafes.  4.  U'hey  are 
)  preceded  by  eleclrical  appearances  in  the 
;  fuch  as  the  aurora  l)ortaiis,  falling  flars,  &c,: 
\  this  does  not  hold  univerfaliy.  5.  A  fliort 
e  before  the  Ihock,  the  ieafwellb  up  and  makes 
Teat  noiTe:  ifoun tains  are  troubled,  and  fend 
Ji  muddy  water;  and  the  beads  feem  frighted, 
f  fenfibie  of  an  approaching  calamity.  6.  The 
at  the  time  of  the  fliock  ik  gewerally  calni  and 
?nc;  but  aftcrvvards  commonly  becomes  ob- 
xt  and  cloudy.  7.  The  Ihopk  comes  on  \\ith 
jmbling  noife,  fomctimes  like  that  of  cairiages; 
letimes  a  rulhing  noife  like  wind,  and  fome- 
es  explolionp  like  tlie  firing  of  cannon  are 
id.  Sometimes  the  ground  heaves  perpendi- 
arly  upwards,  and  fometimes  rolls  from  fide  to 
^.  Sometimes  the  (hock  begins  with  a  pcrpen- 
olar  heave,  after  which  the  other  kind  of  jno- 

I  commences,  A  fmgle  Ihock  is  but  of  very 
rt  duration,  the  longcft  fcar^ely  lafting  a  mi- 
e;  but  they  frequentfy  fucceed  each  other  at 
rt  intei-vals  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time. 
During  the  fhock,  chafms  are  made  in  the 
th ;  from  which  fometimes  flames,  but  oftener 
at  quantities  of  water,  ^e  difchaiged.  Flame 
i  fmoke  are  alfo  emitted  from  places  of  the 
th  where  no  chafms  can  be  perceived.  Somcr 
es  thefe  chafms  are  but  fmall ;  but,  in  violenl^ 
thquakes,  they  are  often  fo  large,  that  whole 
es  fink  down  into  them  at  once.  9.  The  wa» 
of  the  ocean  is  att'cdcd  even  more  than  the 

land.  The  fca  fwells  up  to  a  prodigious 
jht;  much  more  than  we  could  fuppofe  it 
*ed.  by  the  mere  elevation  of  its  bottom  by  the 
ck.  Sometimes  it  is  divided  to  a  confiderable 
>th;  and  great  quantities  of  air,  flames,  and 
)kc,  are  difcharged  from  ij:.  I^he  Uke  irregular 
tatioiis  happen  to  the  waters  of  ponds,  lakes, 
i  even  rivers.     10.  The  fliock  is  felt  at  fea  as 

II  as  on  land,  ghips  are  affeded  by  a  fuddcn 
•ke,  as  if  they  had  run  aground  or  ft  ruck  upon 
^k.*  n.  The  effects  of  earthquake?  are  not 
ifined  to  one  pailicular  diftritt  or  country,  but 
-n  extend  to  very  diilant  regions ;  though  no 
thquake  has  yet  been,  known  extenfive  enough 
JjPect  t|ie  whole  g)obc  at  one  time.  In  thofe  pla- 


before ;  and  in  Sicily  ^here  had  been  an  eruption 
of  ^tna  only  two  years  before  this  earthquake. 
The  event,  however,  plainly  flio>ved,  that  t7ie 
caufe  of  the  earthquake,  wliatever  it  was,  had  a 
conne^on  not  only  with  Mount  JlCtna,  w>^h 
lies  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  ajfo  with  the  »  )1- 
cano  of  Stromboli,  which  is  ^o  miles  dijKmt. 
•*  On  the  24th  of  March  (fays  Kircher),  we  landi- 
ed,  in  a  fmali  boat,  from  the  harbour  of  Mellina 
in  Sicily,  and  arrived- the  fame  day  at  the  promon- 
tory of  Pelorus.  Our  deftijiation  was  for  the  city 
ofEuphemia  in  Calabria;  but  on  account  of  the 
weather,  we  ^-ere  obliged  to  continue  three  day* 
at  Pelorus.  At  length,  wearied  with  the  delay, 
we  rtfolved  to  profecute  our  voyage;  and  al- 
though the  fea  feemed  more  than  ufually  agitit* 
ed,  yet  we  ventured  forward.  The  guJph  of 
•  Charybdis,  which  we  approached,  feemed  whirl- 
ed round  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  vaft  hollow, 
verging  to  a  point  in  the  centre,  Proceedirg  on- 
ward, and  turning  my  eyes  to  Mount  -ffi^tna,  i 
faw  it  caft  forth  large  volumes  of  fmoke,  of  moun- 
tainous  fize,  which  entirely  covered  the  illand, 
and  blotted  out  even  the  Ihores  from  my  view. 
This,  together  with  the.dreadtul  noife,  and  the 
fulphureous  ftench,  which  was  ftrongly  perceived, 
filled  me  with  apprehenfions  that  fome  mwe 
dreadful  calamity  was  impending.  The  fea  iflclf 
feemed  to  Wear  a  very  unufual  appearance;  tliofc 
who  have  feen  a  lake  in  a  violent  fliower  ol  rain  all 
covered  over  with  bubbles,  will  have  fome  idea 
of  its  agitations.  My  furprife  was  ftill  increafed 
by  the  c.»Imnefs  and  ferenily  of  the  weather;  not 
a  breeze,  not  a  cloud,  which  might  be  fuppofed 
to  put  all  nature  thus  into  motion.  1  therefore 
warned  my  companion,  that  an  earthquake  was 
approaching;  and,  after  fome  time,  making  for 
the  fliore  with  all  polfible  diligence,  we  landed  at 
Tropaea.  But  we  had  fcarce  arrived  at  the  Jefuits 
college  in  that  city,  when  our  ears  wei-e  ftunn<-d 
with  an  horrid  found,  refembling  that  of  an  jiifi- 
nite  number  of  chariots  driven  fiercely  forward, 
the  wheels  rattling  and  the  thongs-  cracking. 
Soon  after  this,  a  moft  dr'eadful  earthquake  enfu- 
ed ;  fo  that  the  whole  t..ack  upon  which  we  flood 
feemed  to  vibrate,  as  if  we  were  in  the  fcaie  of  a 
balance  that  continued  waving.  This  motion, 
ho%iever,  foon  grew  more  violent ;  and  being  no 
longer  able  to  keep  my  legs,  1  was  thrown  pro- 
ftrate  upon  the  ground.  After  fome  time,  finding 
that  I  remained  unhurt  amidft  the  general  cone u'- 
fion,  I  refolvcd  to  venture  for  fafety ;  and  nuuiing 
as  faft  as  I  could,  reached  »the  fliore.  I  did  not 
fearch  long  here,  till  \  found  the  boat  in  which  I 
had  landed,  and  my  companions  alio.  Leaving 
this  feat  of  dcfolation,  we  profecuted  our  voyage 
along,  the  coult ;  and  the  next  day  came  to  Rochet - 
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tn^  where  we  landed,  although  the  earth  ftill  con- 
tinued in  violent  agitations.  But  we  were  fcarce 
arrived  at  our  inn,  when  we  were  once  more  o- 
bliged  to  return  to  our  boat ;  and  in  about  ha]f  an 
hour  we  faw  the  grcateft  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
iiui  in  which  we  had  let  up,  dafhed  to  the  ground, 
and  burying  all  ats  inhabitants  beneath  its  ruins. 
Proceeding  onward  in  our  little  xtffeU  we  at  length 
landed  at  Lopizium,  a  caftlc  mid-way  between 
Tropsea  and  Euphemia  the  city  to  which  we  were 
bound.  Here,  wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  no- 
thing but  fcenes  of  ruin  ar»d  horror  appeared ; 
towns  and  caftles  levelled  to  the  ground ;  Strom- 
boli,  though  at  60  miles  diitance,  belching  forth 
Hames  in  an  unufual  manner,  and  with  a  noife 
which  I  could  diftincftly  he^r.  Bvit  ray  aCttention 
w.^  quickly  turned  from  more  remote  to  conti- 
fuous  danger.  The  rumbling  found  of  an  ap- 
proaching earthquake,  which  by  this  time  we 
were  grown  acquainted  with,  alarmixl  us  for  the 
confequcnces.  It  every  moment  fccmed  to  grow 
louder,  and  to  approach  more  near.  The  place 
on  which  we  flood  began  to  ihake  moft  dread- 
fully ;  fo  that,  being  unable  to  ft ;md,  my  com- 
panions and  I  caught  hold  of  whatever  Ihrubgrew 
next  us,  and  fupported  ourfelves  in  that  manner. 
After  fome  time,  the  violent  paroxyfm  coaling, 
we  again  ftood  up,  in  order  to  profccute  our  voy- 
age to  Euphemia,  which  l.iy  within  light.  In  the 
jnean  time,  while  we  were  preparing  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  I  turned  -my  eyes  toward  the  city ;  but 
could  fee  only  a  frightfully  dark  cloud,  that  feemed 
to  reft  upon  the  place.  This  the  more  furprifed 
us,  as  the  weather  was  fo  very  ferene.  We  waited, 
therefore,  till  the  cloud  was  pafled :  then  turning 
to  look  for  the  city,  it  was  totally  funk ;  and  no- 
thing but  a  difmal  and  putrid  lake  was  to  be  feen 
where  it  ftood.'* 

(5.)  Earthquake  !s»  Jamaica,  ik  1692.  In 
the  year  i6o2f  an  earthquake  happened  in  Jamaica^ 
attended  with  almoft  all  the  terrible  phenomena  a^ 
bove  ftatcd  :  ( J  3.)  In  two  minutes,  it  deftroyed 
the  town  o(  Port  Royal,  and  funk  the  houfes  in 
a  guJph  40  fathoms  deep.  It  was  atterrilcd  with 
an  hoUov.'  rumbling  noife  like  that  of  thunder : 
the  ftreets  rpfe  like  the  waves  of  the  fea :  firft  lift- 
ing up  the  houfea  and  then  immediately  throwing 
them  down  into  deep  pits.  All  the  wells  difchari? 
gcd  their  waters  with  the  moft  violent  agitation. 
The  fea  burft  over  its  bounds,  and  deluged  all 
that  ftood  in  its  way.  The  fiffures  of  the  earth  were 
in  fome  places  fo  great,  that  one  of  the  ftreets  ap- 
peared twice  as  broad  as  formerly.  In  many 
places  it  c;>ened  and  clofed  again ;  and  continued 
this  agitation  for  fome  time.  Of  thefe  openings, 
great  numbers  might  be  feen  at  one  time.  In 
fome,  the  people  were  fwal lowed  up  at  once ;  in 
pthers,  the  earth  caught  them  by  the  middle,  and 
prufhed  them  to  death ;  while  others,  more  for- 
tunate, were  fwallowed  up  in  one  chafm>  and 
thrown  out  alive  from  another.  Other  chalins 
were  large  enough  to  fwallow  up  whole  ftreets ; 
and  others,  ftill  more  formidable,  fpouted  up  im- 
inenfe  quantities  of  water,  drowning  fuch  as  the 
earthquake  had  fpared.  Tlie  whole  was  attend- 
t»d  with  ftenches  and  ofienfive  fmells,  the  noife  of 
tailing  moiwtainji  at  a  diftance,  Sec,  5  and  the  flcy 
I'udilenly  turned  dull  af,dreddi(h,  like  a  glowing  o- 
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.ven.  Yet,  greatly  as  Port-Royal  foffered,  ncff 
houfes  weie  left  ftanding  in  it,  than  on  the  whole 
iiland  befides.  Scarce  a  planting-houfc,  or  (<j|ar. 
houfe,  was  left  ftanding  in  all  Jamaica.  A  great {isit 
of  them  were  fwallowed  up,  houfes,  people,  tre«, 
and  all,  in  one  gap :  in  lieu  of  which,  afterwarii 
appeared  great  pools  of  water;  which,  wba 
dried  up,  left  nothing  but  fand,  without  acf 
mark  that  ever  tree  or  plant  had  grown  thewa. 
Although  the  fhock  was  fo  violent,  that  fcvehl 
houfes  were  thrown  fome  yards  out  of  their  pie- 
ces, yet  they  continued  Utanding.  Od»-  Hopkin 
had  his  plantation  removed  half  a  mile  frontfcr 
place  where  it  ftood,  without  any  ccmftderabteat 
teration.  All  the  wells  in  the  ifland,  as  well  asttii 
of  Port-Royal,  from  one  fothom  to  6  or  7  dH(^ 
threw  their  water  out  at  the  top  with  great vioksct' 
Above  IS  miles  from  the  fea,  the  earth  gaped 
and  fpouted  out,  with  a  ptxxiigious  force,  nt 
quantities  of  water  into  the  air :  yet  the  grakl 
violences  were  among  the  mountains  and  rodi; 
and  it  is  a  general  opinion,  that  the  nearer  tk 
mountains,  the  greater  the  fliock ;  and  that  tk 
caufe  thereof  lay  among  them.  Moft  of  the  j> 
vers  were  ftopped  up  for  24  hours  by  the  hS5s^ 
of  the  mountains ;  tiQ  fwelling  up,  they  fomA 
new  channels,  tearing  up,  in  their  pa/Tage,  fcr«% 
&c.  After  the  great  ftiock,  thofe  people  ^^^ 
fcaped  got  on  board  (hips  in  the  harbour;  wbm 
many  continued  above  two  months ;  the  Ibocki 
all  •  that  time  being  fo  violent,  and  coming  ft 
thick,  fometimes  two  or  three  in  an  hour,accai- 
panicd  with  frightful  noifes  like  a  niftiing  wini 
or  a  hollow  rumbling  thunder,  with  biimilc* 
blafts,  that  they  durft  not  come  afliore,  Tk 
confequence  of  the  earthquake  was  a  genwilficfc* 
nefs,  from  the  noifome  vapours  belched  foit^ 
which  fwept  away  above  3000  people. 

(6.)£a&thquake,  IN  Sicily,  IN  1693.  Im^J 
an  earthquake   happened  in  Sicily,  which  nay 
juftly  be  accounted  one  of  the  moft  temWei  rf 
which  we  have  any  Account.    It  ftiook  tbevhofe 
iiland;  and  even  Naples,  and  Malta  (hared  in tbe 
ftiock.    It  was  impoffible  for  any  body  ifl  ^^  , 
country  to  keep  on  their  legs  on  the  dancing  eath;  , 
nay,  thofe  that  lay  on  the  ground  were  tofij  , 
from   tide  to  fide  as  on  a  rolling  billow;  fe?«  | 
walls  leaped  from  their  foundations  feveral  pa«J  j 
&c.    The  mifchief  it  did  is  amazing ;  almo*  a 
-tlie  buildings  in  the  countries  were  thrown  do»oj 
54  cities  and  towns,  befides  an  incredibte  numbff 
of  villages,  were  either  deftroyed  or  greatly  da* 
ged.    Catania,  one  of  the  moft  famous,  andrtiti 
and  flourilhing  cities  in  the  kingdom,  had  lie 
greateft  ftiar»  in  the  tragedy.    Anthony  Serrontt» 
being  on  his  way  thither,  at  the  diftance  of  a  frw 
miles,  obferved  a  black  cloud  like  night  horowf 
over  the  city ;  when  there  arofe  from  the  fflowj 
of  Mont  Oibello  great  fpires  of  flame,  jw 
fpread  all  around.    The  fea  all  of  a  fudd«fl  bcg» 
to  roar  and  rife  in  billows ;  and  there  was  a  W^t 
a&  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  worid  had b€«» 
once  difcharged.    The  birds  flew  about,  the  »• 
tie   ran   crying,  and   the  horfes  ftopped  ft«^ 
trembling ;  fo  that  he  and  his  compjuiiwwj"?! 
forced  to  alight.    They  were  no  (oooa  off,  WW 
they  were  lifted   from  the   ground  abote  tw 
palms ;  when  looking  towards  Catauiaj  ^^T 
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talizcment  law  nothing  but  a  thi£k  cloud  of  duft 
IB  the^  air.  Of  that  magnificent  city,  there  was 
oot  the  leaft  footftep  to  be  ieen.  S.  Bonajutus 
kiTures  us,  that  of  1S99C0  inhabitants  x8>oco  pe^ 
dihed  therein. 

(7.)Eaethquake  of  1755,  AT  LifiBOM.  The 
peat  earthquake,  however,  which  happened  on 
Uie  ift  of  Nov.  I755»  afiords  the  cleareft  ex« 
imple  of  all  the  phenomena  above  mentioned^ 
i  3.}  having  been  felt  violently  in  many  places 
iotb  on  land  and  at  fea,  and  extended  its  e^e^» 
»  the  waters  in  many  other  pkces  Where .  the 
Jtocks  were  not  perceived.  At  Ltfb<in  in  Poilu- 
talitftefi'ed&  were  mofk  fevere.  In  17509  there 
»ad  been  a  fenfible  trembling  of  the  earth  felt  in 
hh  city :  foi*  4  years  afterwards,  there  had  been 
ID  exceiliye  drought ;  infom«ch  that  fome  fprings, 
S^rmerly  very  plentiful  of  water,  were  dried*  and 
iotally  (oft.  The  predominant  winds  were  N» 
tnd  N£.  accompanied  with  various,  though  very 
'null,  tremors  of  the  earth.  The  year  1755  pro- 
mi  very  wet  and  rainy ;  the  fummer  cooler  than 
tfiial;  and  for  40  days  before  the  earthquake,  the 
leather  was  clear,  but  not  remarkably  fo.  The 
lift  of  'O^ober,  the  fun  was  obfcured,  with  a 
emarkable  gloominefs  in  the  atmofphere.  On 
he  xft.  of  Nov.  early  in  the  morning,  a  thick 
hf  arofe,  which  was  foon  dilHpated  by  the  heat 
w  the  fun ;  no  wind  was  ftirring ;.  the  fea  was 
aim ;  and  the  weather  was  as  warm  as  in  June  or 
^<ily  in  Britain.  And  35  minutes  after  9,  without 
ho  leaft  warning,  except  a  rumbling  noife,  like 
be  artificial  thunder  in  our  theatres,  a  moft 
keadfiil  earthquake  fliook,  by  quick  but  (hort  vi* 
i^tions,  the  foundations  of  all  the  city,  fo  that 
Dany  buildings  inftantly'fell.  Then,  \^ath  a  paufe 
:arce  perceptible,  the  nature  of  the  motions  was 
hanged,  and  the  houfes  were  toffed  iix>m  fide  to 
ide,  with  a  motiooi  like  that  of  a  waggon  violent- 
^  (friven  over  rough  ftones.  This  fecond  Ihock 
lid  almoft  the  whole  city  in  ruins,  with  a  prodi- 
lous  flaughter  of  the  people.  The  eaithquake 
ifted  in  all  about  Rx  minutes.  At  the  moment  of 
Is  beginning,  fbme  perfons  on  the  river,  neas  a 
lile  from  the  city,  heard  their  boat  make  a  noife 
I  if  it  had  run  aground,  though  they  were  then 
1  deep  water ;  and  at  the  (ame  time  they  law  the 
onfes  falling  on  both  fides  of  the  river.  The 
ed  of  the  river  Tagus  was  in  many  places  raifed 
3  its  furface.  Ships  were  driven  from  their  an- 
hors,  and  jofHed  together  with  great  violence ; 
or  did  their  mafters  know  whether  they  were  a- 
oat  or  aground.  A  large  new  quay  funk  to  an 
D&thomable  depth,  with  feveral  hundreds  of 
eople  upon  it ;  nor  was  one  of  the  dead  bodies 
rer  found.  The  bar  was  at  firft  feen  dry  from 
lore  to  Ihore :  but  fuddenly  the  fea  came  roUing 
i  like  a  mountain ;  and  about  Belem  Caftie  the 
"aterrofc  50  feet  almoft  in  an  inftant.  About 
oon  there  was  another  fiiock ;  when  the  walla  of 
rverai  houfes  that  yet  remained  opened  from  top 
>  bottom  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  yard^  and  af- 
Twards  dofed  again  (o  exa^ly  that  icarce  any 
lark  of  the  injury  was  left. 
(8.)  Earthquake  of  17559  effects  op  thf^ 
T  CoLAREs,  Opoaro,  St  Use's,  and  several 
laces  in  Spain.  At Colares,  about  29  milesfrom 
iibon>  and  a  miles  from  the  fea,  on  the  31ft  0&, 
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the  weather  was  clear,  and  uncommonly  warm  fani' 
the  feafon.  About  4  o'clock  P.  M.  there  arofe  a  fog» 
from  the  £ea,  which  overfpread  the  valleys;  a  thing 
very  unufual-  at  that  feaion.  Soon  after,  the  wind 
changing  to  the  E  the  fog  returned  to  the  fea, 
collecSling  itfelf,  and  becoming  exceeding  thick. 
As  the  fog  retired,  the  fea  roie  with  a  prodigious 
roaring.  On  the  ift  Nov.  the  day  broke  with  a 
ferene  iky,  the  wind  continuing  at  £.  but  about 
9  o'clock  the  fun  began  to  grow  dim ;  and  aboui 
half  an  hour  atter  was  heard  a  rumbling  noife  like 
that  of  chariot^  which  increafed  to  fuch  adegnre, 
that  it  became  equal  to  the  explofions  of  the  largeft 
cannon.  Immediately  a  fhock  of  an  earthquake 
was  felt,  which  was  quickly  fucceeded  by  a  ad  and 
3d ;  a^d  at  the  fame  time  feyeial  light  flames  of 
ftre  i lined  from  the  mountains,  refembling  the 
kindling  of  charcoal.  In  theCe  three  ftiocks,  the 
walls  of  the  buildings  moved  from  £.  to  W.  In 
another  fituation,  from  whence  the  fea  coaft  could 
be  dtfcoveredy  tihere  iffued  from  one  of  the  hilis, 
called  Fojof  a  great  quantity  of  fraoke,  very  thickr 
but  not  very  black.  This  increafed  with  the  4th 
fhock,  and  afterwards  continued  to  ifiiie  in  at 
greater  or  lefs  degree.  Juft  as  the  fubterraneous 
rumblings  were  beard,  the  fmoke  burft  forth  at 
the  Fojo ;  and  the  quantity  of  fmoke  was  always 
proportioned  to  the  noife.  On  vifiting  the  place 
from  whence  the. fmoke  was  feen  to  arife,  no  figna 
of  fire  could  be  perceived  near  it.  At  Oportty, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Douro»  the  earth- 
quake began  about  40  mimites  paft  9.  The  iky, 
was  very  ferene ;  when  a  dreadful  hollow  noife 
like  thunder,  «r  the  rattling  t>f  coaches  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  heard,  and  almoft  at  the  fame  inftant 
the  earth  began  to  fhake.  In  the  fpace  of  a  mi- 
nute or  twoj  the  river  rofe  and  fell  5  or  6  feet* 
and  continued  to  do  fo  for  4  hours.  It  ran  up  at 
firft  with  fo  mneh  violence,  that  it  broke  a  ibip's 
hawfer.  In  fome  parts  the  river  opened,  and 
ieemed  to  difcharge  vaft  quantities  of  air;  and  the 
agitation  in  the  fea  was  fo  great  about  a  league 
beyond  the  bar,  that  air  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  discharged  thert  alfo.  St  Ube^s,  a  fea  port 
town  about  ao  miles  S.  of  Lifbon,  was  entirely 
fwallowed  up  by  the  repeated  ihocks  and  the  vafi 
furf  of  the  fea.  Huge  pieces  of  rock  were  detach- 
ed at  the  fame  time  from  the  promontory  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  town,  which  confifts  of  a  chain  of 
mountains  containing  fine  jafper  of  dilTerent  c<^ 
lours.  The  fame  earthquake  was  felt  over  all 
Spain,  except  in  Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  Valen- 
cia— .At  Ayamonte  (near  where  the  Guadiana  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  a  little  before  xo  o'clock 
on  the  I  ft  Nov.  the  earthquake  was  felt ;  having 
been  immediately  preceded  by  a  hollow  rufhing 
noife.  Here  the  fiiocks  continued  for  14  or  15 
minutes,  damagAl  almoft  all  the  buildings,  throw- 
ing down  fome,  and  leaving  others  irreparably 
(battered.  In  little  more  Uian  half  an  hour  after, 
the  fea  and  n'ver,  with  all.  the  canals,  overflowed 
their  banks  with  great  violence,  laying  under  wa- 
ter all  the  coaftaof  the  iflands  adjacent  to  the  city, 
and  flowing  into  the  ftreets.  The  water  came  on 
in  vaft  black  mountains,  white  with  foam  at  the 
top,  and  demoliihed  more  than  one  half  of  a  tower 
at  the  bar  named  DeCanaJa.  In  the  adjacent 
ft  rands  every  thing  was  irr^-covcrabVv  ^frjjjfpr  alt     ^ 
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that  was  dverflowed  fonk,  and  the  beach  became  in  Africa. 
a  fea,  without  the  leaft  refemblance  of  what  it 
was  before.  Many  perfons  periftied  ;  for  though 
'  they  got  aboard  fome  veflels,  yet  part  of  thefe 
foundered ;  and  othets  being  forced  out  to  fea,  the 
unhappy  paflcngera  were  fo  terrified,  that  they 
threw  themfelves  overboard.  The  day  was  ferene, 
and  not  a  breath  of  wind  ftirrihg.  At  Cadiz,  fome 
minutes  after  9  A.  M.  the  earth^jUake  began,  and 
lafted  about  5  minutes.  The  water  of  the  cifterns 
under  ground  rufhed  backwards  and  forwards, 
fo  that  a  great  froth  arofe.  At  ten  minutes  after  i  t, 
a  wave  was  feen  coming  from  the  fea,  at  8  miles 
diftance,  at  leaft  60  feet  higher  than  ufua).  It 
d<iilied'  againft  the  weft  part  of  ^he  town,  which 
IS  very  rocky.  Though  thefe  rocks  broke  a  good 
deal  of  its  force,  it  at  laft  came  upon  the  city  walU 
beat  in  the  breaft  work,  and  carried  pieces  of  the 
building  of  eight  or  ten  tons  weight  to  the  diftance 
of  40  or  50  yards.  When  the  wave  was  gone, 
fome  parts,  that  are  deep  at  low  water,  were  left 
quite  dry ;  for  the  water  returned  with  the  fame 
Tiolence  with  which  it  came.  At  half  an  hour  af- 
ter 1 1  came  a  ad  wave,  and  after  that  four  other 
remarkable  ones ;  the  firft  at  ten  minutes  before 
12 ;  the  id,  half  an  hour  before  one;  the  ^d^  ten 
in  invites  after  one;  and  the  4th,  ten  minutes  be- 
fore two,  Sinlilar  wave^,  but  fmaller,  and  gra- 
dually leflening,  continued  with  uncertain  inter- 
vals till  the  evening.  At  Gibraltar,  the  earth- 
quake was' not  felt  till  after  ten-.  It  began  with  a'  gier,  but  lafted  only  7  or  8  minutes, 
tremulous  motion  of  the  earth,  whkh  lafted  about 


half  a  minute.  Then  followed  a  violent  fhock 
after  that,  a  trembling  of  the  earth  for  5  or  6  fe- 
conds ;  then  another  (hock  not  fo  violent  as  the 
fir  ft,  which  went  off  gradually  as  it  began.'  The 
whole  lafted  about  two  minutes.  Some  of  the 
guns  on  the  battery  Were  feen  to  rife,  others  to 
fink,  the  earth  having  an  undulating  motion.  Moft 
people  were  (bi^ed  with  giddinefs  and  (icknefst 
and  fome  fell  down ;  others  were  ftupified :  and 
many  that  were  Walking  or  riding  felt  no  motion 
in  the  earth,  hut  were  Tick.  The  fea  rofe  fix  feet 
every  15  minutes ;  and  then  fell  fo  low,  that  boats 
and  alt  the  fmall  craft  near  the  ftiore  were  left  a* 
ground,  with  numbers  of  fmall  fiih.  The  flux 
and  reflux  lafted  till  next  morning,  having  de- 
creafed  gradually  from  1  P.  M.  At  Madrid  the 
earthquake  came  on  at  the  fame  time  as  at  Gib- 
T5iltar,,and  lafted  about  fix  miifutes.  At  firft  e- 
very  body  thought  they  were  feized  with  a  fwim- 
ming  in  their  heads ;  and  afterwards,  that  the 
houfes  were  falling.  It  was  not  felt  in  coaches; 
nor  by  thofe  who  walked  on  foot,  except  very 
ilightly ;  and  no  accident  happened,  except  that 
two  lads  were  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  ftone  crofs 
from  the  porch  of  a  church.  At  Magala  a  violent 
ihock  was  felt,  the  bells  rung  in^he  fteeples  ;  the 
water  of  a  well  overflowed,  and  as  fuddenly  Ye- 
tired.  Saint  Lucar  (at  the  mouth  of  the  GuadaU 
qiiivir)  was  violently  ihocked,  and  the  fea  broke 
in  and  did  much  mifchief.  At  Seville  (16  leagues 
above)  feveral  houfes  were  lUakt-n  down  ;  the  fa- 
mous tower  of  the  cathedral  L^  Giratda  opened 
in  the  four  fules ;  and  the  w.iters  were  fo  violent- 
ly agitak'd,  that  all  the  velFcls  in  the  river  were 
driven  albore. 

(/;.)  Earthquake  of  1755,  efflcts  of  the, 


Far 

The  earthquake  was  felt  alraoft 
feverely  in  Africa  as  it  had  in  been  Europe.  Grrtl 
part  of  Algiers  was  deftroyed.    At  j^illa  (a  town 
in  Fez),  about  10  A.  M.  the  fea  fuddenly  rofe 
with  fuch  impetuotity,  that  it  lifted  up  a  veOcl 
iiithe  bay,  and  dropped  it  with  fuch  force  on  tbe 
land,  that  it  was  broke  to  pieces ;  and  a  boat  va» 
found  two  muiket  fhoC  within  land  from  the fei. 
At  Fez  and  Mequinez,  great  numbers  of  honla 
fi?ll,  and  multitudes  of  people  were  buried  in  tbe  ; 
ruins.    At  Morocco,  by  the  falling  of  houfctnsa* 
ny  people  loft  their  lives :  and  ab6ttt  eight  leana ' 
from  the  city  the  earth  opened  and  fwallowed  ip 
a  village  with  all  the  inhabitants,  who  were  kimri 
by  the  name  of  the  Sons  of  Btfumbm^  to  the  sn*  ; 
ber  of  about  8000  or   10,000  perfons,  togft^ 
with  all  their  cattle,  &c.  and,  foon  after,  theestii 
clofed'  again  in  the  fame  manner  as  before.  A! 
Sallee,  a  great  deal  of  damage  was  done.    Nevi 
third  part  of  the  houfes  were  overthrown;  tk 
waters  rufhed  into  the  city  with  great  rapidity^ 
and  left  behind  them  great  quantities  of  fi(h.  At 
Tangier,  the  earthquake  began  at  10  A.  M.  ai' 
lafted  icror  i%  minutes.    The  fea  came  up  to  tie 
walls  (a  thing  never  heard  of  before);  and  went 
down   immediately  with  the  fame  rapidity  vtiK 
which  it  arofe,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of  fiftibe* 
bind  it.  •  Thefe  commolidns  were  repeated  rf 
times,  and  lafted  till  6  P.  M.     At  Tetuin,  iM 
earthquake  began  at  the  fame  time  it  did  at  Ta- 

There  weie 
three  ihocks  fo  extremely  violent,  that  it  «», 
feared  the  whole  city  Wo^ld  be  deftroyed.   Ifi  tie 
city  of  Funchal,  in  the  iftand  of  Madeira,  a  (borf 
of  this  eartliquake  wAs  firft  perceived  at  3S  «• 
nutes  paft  9  A.  M.     It  commenced  with  a  raft- 
bling  noife  in  the  air,  like  that  of  empty  cam'ipcf 
pafling  haftily  over  a  ftone  patoment.    The  rf^ 
fervers  felt  the  floor  immediately  after  move  witk 
a    tremulous    motion;   vibrating    very   quickly^ 
The  ftiock  continued  more  than  a  miliirte;  dsrii^ 
which   fpace,  the  vibration'?,  though  coBtimnl 
were  weakened  and  increafed  in  force  twice  mt 
fenfibly.    The  increafe  after  the  firft  remiflSofl  • 
the  ftiock  was  the  moft  intenfe.    The  noife  m  Ac 
air  accompanied  the  fliock  during  the  whole  of  i» 
continuance,  and  lafted  fome  (econds  after  the 
triotion  of  the  earth  had  ceafed  ;  dying  awaylte 
a  peal  of  diftant  thunder  rolling  through  the  air.  | 
At  thl^e  quarters  paft  10,  the  fea,"which  wasqaiir  1 
Calm,  it  being  a  fine  day,  and  no  wind  ftiiTiB&  j 
retired  fuddenly  fome  paces  j  then  rifing  with  '  ; 
great  fwell  without' the  leaft  noife,  and  as  fuddflj  j 
ly  advancing   overflowed  the  (hore,  and  cotertB  j 
the  city,     it  rofe  15  feet  perpendicular  above  tbf  | 
high  water  mark,  a'thouph  the  tide,  which  fip** 
there  7  feet,  was  then  at  half  ebb.    The  *«* 
immediately  receded  ;  and  after  having  fluduUw 
4  or  ^  times  between  high  and  low  water  iM^k'  | 
it  fubfided,  and  the  fea  remained  calm  as  beforf* 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland  the  inundatioB  | 
was  more  violent,  the  fea  there  retiring  above  ico  j 
paces  at  firft,  and  fuddenly  retuniing,  overflows  1 
the   Ihore,   forcing   open  doors,  breakin]j  do«« 
the  walls  of  fcreral  magazines  and  ftoreh<wfrS 
l<aving  great  quantities  of  fifli  afhore,  and  tntfte 
Itret'ts  of  the  villape  of  Machico.    All  thrs  wa 
the  effe^  of  (5ne  rifir^  ofxthii^ai,.  fcr  it  nenr  aJ- 
Digitized  by  xLn^VJ VIC  tCfV.i^^ 
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irds  flowed  high  enough  to  reach  the  high-    an  hour  after  10  and 
r  mark.     It  continued,  however,  to  fluiftuate 
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much  longer  before  it  fubfided  than  at  Fun- 
;  and  in  fome  places  farther  to  the  weltward, 
ift  hardly*  if  at  all,  perceptible. 

>.)  EaRTHQC/AKE  of  1755,  EFFECTS  OF  THE, 

^ALECARLiA,  £cc.  Such  were  the  phenomena 
which  this  remarkable  earthquake  was  at* 
ed  in  thofe  priaces  where  it  was  violent.  The 
ts  of  it,  however,  reached  to  an  immenfe  dif- 
t ;  and  wore  perceived  chiefly  by  the  agita- 
I  of  the  waters,  or  fome  flight  motion  of  the 
1.  The  utmoft  boundaries  of  this  earthquake 
he  fonth  are  unknown ;  the  barbarity  of  the 
can  nations  rendering  it  impoflible  to  procure 
intelligence  from  them,  except  where  the  ef- 
Twere  dreadful.  On  the,N.  however,  we  are 
red,  that  it  reached  as  far  as  Norway  and 
den.  In  the  former,  the  waters  of  feveral 
rs  and  lakes  were  violently  agitated.  In  the 
?r,  (hocks  were  felt  in  feveral  provinces,  and 
he  rivers  and  lakes  were  ftrongly  agitated,  ef- 
ially  in  Dalecarlia.  The  river  Dala  fuddenly 
rflowed  its    banks,  and  as  fuddenly  retired. 


II  A.  M.  the  waters  r6(9. 
fuddenly  in  fome  of  the  canals,  and  made  feveral 
very  perceptible  undulations,  fo  that  the  boat^ 
were  ftrongly  agitated.  The  fame  motion  wa^f 
perceived  in  the  water  of  the  backs  of  two  brew- 
boufes.  Round  the  ifland  of  Corfica,  the  fea  wa 
violently  agitated,  and  moft  of  the  rivers  of  the 
ifland  overflowed  their  banks.— In  the  city  of  Mi- 
lan, and  throughout  the  Milanefe,  ftiocks  were" 
felt.  At  Turin  there  Aas  felt  a  very  violent  ihock* 
In  Switzerland,  many  rivers  turned  fuddenly  mud- 
dy without  rain.  The  lake  of  Neufchatel  fwelle<j| 
near  two  feet  above  its  natcfral  level  for  a  few 
hours.  An  agitation  was  alfo  perceived  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake  of  Zurich.  At  the  ifland  of' 
Antigua,  there  was  fuch  a  fea  without  the  bar'ast' 
had  not  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man;  andt 
after  it,  all  the  water  at  the  wharts,  which  ufed 
to  be  fix  feet  deep,  was  not  2  inches. — At  Barba- 
does,  about  a  P.  M*  the  fea  ebbed  and  flowed  in  ^ 
furprifing  linanner ;  ran  over  the  wharfs  and  ftreetaf 
into  the  houfes,  and  continued  thus  ebbing  andi 
flowing  till  ten  at  night. 
Ui.)  Earthquake  of  175^,  effects  of  the^ 


the  fame  time  a  lake  ^  miles  diftant,  which,  in  Great  Britain.    The  agitation  of  the  wa- 


t  no  communication  with  it,  bubbled  up  with 
at  violence.  At  Fahlun,  a  town  in  Dalecarlia, 
wal  ftrong  (hocks  were  felt. 
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France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
iTZMiLAiJD,  an6  the  W.  Indies.  Shocks of 
s  great  earthquake  were  felt  in  feveral  placed 
France;  particularly  at  Bayonne,  Bourdeaux, 
d  Lyons :  And  commotions  of  the  waters  were 
ferved  at  Angoulefme,  Bleville,  Havre  de  Grace^ 
u  In  many  places  of  Germany  its  effects  were 
ry  perceptible.  Throughout  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
in,  the  waters  were  violently  agitated,  particu- 
•ly  thofe  of  the  Elbe  and  Trave.  In  Branden- 
irg,  the  water  of  a  la^e  called  Libfic^MieA  and 
►wed  fix  times  rn  half  an  hour,  with  a  dreadful 
life,  the  weather  being  then  perfedlly  calm.  The 
aie  agitation  was  obferved  in  the  waters  of  tflt 
kes  called  Mupt^afl  and  Net%o  ;  but  at  this  laft 
ace  they  alfo  emitted  an  intolerable  fl:ench.  In 
olland,  the  ag'rtations  were  more  remarkable, 
t  Alphen  on  the  Rhine  between  Leyden  and 
iToerden,  in  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  ift  the  wa- 
rs were  agitated  to  fuch  a  violent  degree,  that 
ixoys  were  broken  from  their  chains,  large  vef- 
ils  fnapped  their  cables,  fmaller  ones  were  thrown 
ut  of  the  water  upon  the  land,  and  others  lying 
nland  were  fct  afloat.'^  At  Amfterdam,  about 
t  A.  M.  the  air  being  perfeftly  calm,  the  waters 
^ere  fuddenly  agitated  in  their  canals,  fo  that  fe- 
cr'al  boats  broke  loofe ;  chandeliers  were  obferved 
0  vibrate  in  the  churches ;  but  no  motion  of  the 
arth,  or  concuflion  of  any  building,  was  obferved. 
^t  Haerlem,  in  the  forenoon,  for  near  4  minutes 
ogethcr,  not  only  the  water  in  the  rivers,  canals, 
xc.  but  alfo  all  kinds  of  fluids  in  fmaller  quanti- 
t>^8i  as  in  coolers,  tubs,  backs,  &c.  were  furpri- 
ingly  agitated,  and  daflied  over  the  fides,  though 
jomotion  was  perceptible  in  the  vefl'els  themfelves. 
w  thefc  fmall  quantrties  alfo  the  fluid  apparently 
wcended  prior  to  its  turbulent  motion;  and  in 
!^any  places,  even  the  rivers  and  canals  rofe  11 
wches  perpendicular.    At  Leyden*  between  half 
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ters  was  perceived  in  great  numbers  of  places  iji 
Great  Britain.  At  BarlbOroogh  in  Derbyfhire, 
between  ix  and  ii  A.  M.  in  a  boat  houfe  on  the 
W.  fide  of  a  large  body  of  water  called  PihUy  dam,- 
was  heard  a  furprifing  and  terrible  noife^  a  large 
fwell  of  water  tame  in  a  current  from  the  S.  and 
rofe  two  feet  on  the  floped  damhead  at  the  N.  encf 
of  the  water,  Jt  then  fubfidec|  j  but  returned  im- 
mediately, though  with  left  violence.  The  water 
was  thus  agitated  for  three  quarters  of  aiv  hour* 
growing  graduafly  weaker  and  weaker  every  time^ 
till  it  erttirely  ceafed.  A^  Buftibridge  in  Surry^ 
at  half  an  hour  after  ten  in  the  morning,  the  wca-* 
t her  being  renvarkably  ftfi  11,  without  the  leaft  wind, 
in  a  can^l  near  700  feet  hong,  and  58  feet  broad^ 
with  a  fmall  fpring  conftantly  running  through  it, 
a  very  unufnal  notfe  was  heard  at  the  E.  end,  aud 
the  Water  there  obiervcd  to  be  in  great  agitation* 
It  rofe  in  ^  heap  in  the  middle,  between  2  and  j 
feet  above  its  ufual  level,  and  extending  length-' 
ways  about  30  yards.  After  this,  the  heap  vibra- 
ted towards  the  N.  fide  of  the  canal  with  great 
force,  and  flowed  above  8  feet  over  the  grafs  walk 
ott  that  fide.  Oii  its  return  back  into  the  canal^ 
it  again  rofe  in  the  middle,  and  their  heeled  with 
yet  greater  force  to  the  S  fide,,  and  flowed  oyer 
its  ^rafs  walk.  During  thi^  latter  motion,  the 
bottom  on  the  N.  fide  wAs  left  dry  for  feveral  feet. 
This  appearance  lafted  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  after  which  the  water  became  fmcoth  an^ 
quiet  as  before.  During  the  whofe  time,  the 
fand  at  the  bottom  was  thrown  up  and  miTHisi 
with  the  water;  and  there  was  a  continual  noif^ 
like  that* of  water  turning  a  mill.  At  Cobbam  ia 
Surrey,  between  10  and  ir  o'clock,  while  a  ma» 
was  watering  a  horfe  at  a  pond  fed  by  fprrngs,  thr 
water  fuddenly  ran  away  from  hiai,  and  moved 
towards  the  S.  with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  that  the  bottom 
of  the  pond  was  left  bare.  It  returned  again  witb 
fuch  impetuoftty,  that  the  man  leaped  backward^ 
to  fecure  him  felt  from  its  fudden  approach.  I'hr 
ducks  were  alarmed  at  the  firft  agitation,  and  iu- 
ftantly  flew  all  out  of  the  pond.rjUyDunftall  ru 
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Suffolk,  the  water  of  a  pond  rofe  gradually  for 
feveral  minutes  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  fell 
down  like  a  water  fpout.      Other  ponds  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  a  fmooth  flux  and  reflux  from 
OfJe  end  to  the  other.    Near  the  city  of  Durham* 
about  half  an  hour  after  ten,  a  gardener  was  a- 
larmed  by  i,  fudden  rufliing  noife  from  a  pond,  as 
if  the  head  of  the  pond  had  been  broken  down: 
when  cafting  his  eye  ou  the  w^ter,  he  faw  it  gra- 
dually rife  up,  without  any  fluduatrng  motion, 
till  It  reached  a  grate  which  ftood  fome  inches 
higher  than  the  common  water  level.    After  this 
it  fubfided,  and  then  fwelled  again;  thus  conti- 
nuiiig  to  rife  and  fall  for  6  or  7  minutes,  making 
four  or  5  rjtums  ra  a  minute.    The  pond  was  a- 
}>out  40  yards  long  and  10  broad.  At  Earfy  Court, 
Berks,  about  1 1  o'clock,  as  a  gardener  was  land- 
ing by  a  fifti  pond,  he  felt  a  riolent  trembling  of 
the  earth,  which  Ufted  about  a  minute.    Intmedi- 
ately  after  Ire  obferved  a  motion  of  the  water  from 
the  S.  to  the  N.  end  of  the  pond,  leaving  the  bot- 
tom at  the  5.  end  altopetfter  dry  for  about  fix  ft^et. 
It  then  returned,  and  fl'owed  at  the  S*  end  ridng 
3  feet  up  the  flope  bank ;  and  immedfately  after 
i^eturned,  to  the  N.  bank,  rifing  there  alfo  about  3 
feet.    Between  the  flux  and  reflux,  the  water  fwe^» 
led  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pond,  coUe^ed  in  a 
ridge  about  20  inches  higher  than  the  level  on  each 
fide,  and  boiled  like  a  pot.    This?  agitation  from 
S.  to  N.  lafted  about  4  minutes.    At  Eton-bridge, 
ICent,  in  a  pond  about  an  acre  in  fize,  during  a 
dead  calm,  and  no  wind  ftim'ng,  fome  peribns 
heard  a  noife,  and  fuppofing  fomething  had  fallen 
In,  ran  to  fee  what  was  the  matter.    On  their  ar- 
rivffl  at  the  pond,  to  their  furprife  they  faw  the 
water  open  in  the  middle,  fo  that  they  could  fee 
almoft  to  the  bottom.    The  water  in  the  mean" 
time  daflied  up  over  a  bank  two  feet  perpendicu. 
fer.    Thi«  was  repeated  feveral  times  with  a  great 
noife.    At  Eyam-bridge,  in  the  Peak  of  Derby, 
the  overfeer  of  the  lead  mines  fitting  in  his  writing 
toora  about  11  o'clock,  felt  a  fudden  (hock,  which 
▼ery  fenfibly  raifed  him  up  in  hia  chair,  and  caufed 
feveral  pieces  of  plafter  to  drop  from  the  fides  of 
the  room.    The  roof  was  fo  violently  ihaken,  that 
he  imagined  the  engine  fhaft  had  been  falling  in. 
Upon  this  he  immediately  ran  to  fee  what  was 
the  matter,  but  found  every  thing  in  perfedt  fafe- 
ty.— At  this  time  two  miners  were  employed  in 
carting,  or  drawing  along  the  drifts  of  the  mines, 
the  ore  and  other  materials  to  be  raifed  up  at  the 
Ihafts.     The  drift  in  which  they  were  working 
was  abottt  no  yards  deep,  and  the  ^ace  from  one 
end  to  the  other  50  yards  or  upwards.    The  mi- 
rier at  the  end  of  the  drift  had  jtift  loaded  his  carf, 
arid  was.  drawing;  it  along :  when  he  was  furprifed 
by  a  (Bock,  /which  fo  terrified  him,  that  be  im- 
mediately quitted  his  employment,  and  ran  to  the 
W.  end  of  the  drift  to  his  partner,,  who  was  no 
lefs  terrified.     They  durft  not  attempt  to  climb 
the  ftaft,  left  that  fhould  be  running  in  upon  them 


the  violence  of  the  fccond  fliock  had  been  fo  gjeat, 
that  it  caufed  the  rocks  to  grind  upon  one  another. 
His  account  was  interrupted  by  a  third  ihocVf 
which,  after  an  interval  of  4  or  5  minutes,  '^i» 
fuccfeded  by  a  4th:  and,  about  the  fame  fpac« 
of  time  after,  by  a  fifth ;  none  of  which  were  fo 
violent  as  the  fecond.     They  beard,  after  cwy 
ftiock,  a  loud  rumbling  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
which  continued  about  half  a  minute,  gradnil)? 
decreafin^,  or  feeming  to  remove  to  a  ^reatoriit 
tance.    At  Shireboro  caftle,  Oxfordibire,  at  a  Ftf. 
tie  after  ten  in  the  morning,  a  very  ftrange  mo- 
tion  was  obferved  in  the  water  of  a  moat  whkh 
encompafles  the  houfe.  There  was  2  pretty  thid 
fog,  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  the  furface  of  Ik 
water  all  over  the  moat  as  fmooth  as  a  IooliB|> 
glafs,  except  at  one  comer,  where  it  flowed  ids 
the  fhorcy  and  retired  again  fucceilively,  in  a&r* 
prifing  manner.  In  what  manner  it  began  to moit 
is  uncertain,  as  nobody  obfenred  the  faegioBiug  rf 
its  motion.    The  flux  and  reflux,  whe«  fcen,  wic 
quite  regular.    Every  flood  began  gently ;  its  ve- 
locity increarfed  by  degrees,  when  at  laft  it  rafted 
in  with  great  impetuofity,  till  it  had  attaioed  iU 
full  height.    Having  remained  for  a  littfc  tine 
ftationary,  it  then  retired,  ebbing  gently  at  &J, 
but  afterwards  finking  away  with  great  fwittnrffc 
At  every  flux,  the  whole  body  of  water  feemrd 
to  be  violently  thrown  againft  the  bank ;  but  do- 
ther  during  the  time  of  the  flux  nor  that  rf  the 
reflux,  did  there  appear  theleaft  wrinkle  of  a  wm 
on  the  other  part  of  the  moat.    Lord  V.  Parker, 
who  had  obferved  this  motion,  dcfirous  to  knoir 
whether  it  was  nniverfal  over  the  moat,  to  « 
perfon  to  the  other  comer  of  it,  at  the  feme  tine 
.  that  he  himfelf  ftood  abqnt  25  yards  from  him, » 
exarftirte  \!^rhethei^  the  water  moved  there  or  sot- 
He  could  perceive  no  motion  there,  or  hardly» 
Sky :  but  another,  who  went  to  the  NE.  conef 
of  the  moat,  diagonally  oppofite,  found  it  iscos. 
fiderable  there  as  where  he  was.    Lord  Pntff 
imaginine,  that  in  all  probabflity  the  water  at  tte 
comer  diagonally  oppofite  to  where  be  was  w* 
fink  as  that  by  him  rofe,  he  ordered  the  perw 
to  figtiify  by  cafiing  out,  when  the  water  by  Mi 
began  to  fink,  and  when  to  rife.    This  he  «; 
but,  to  his  lordlhip's  great  furprifc>  unmcdBWr 
after  the  water  began  to  rife  at  his  own  ewMC 
heard  his  voice  calling  that  it  began  to  rifcw? 
him  alfo;  and  in  the  fame  manner  he  heard  \m 
it  was  finking  at  hi»  end,  foon  after  he  perccfiw 
it  to  fink  by  himfelf.    A  pond  jiift  j^c^}J_^S 
tated  in  a  fimilar  manner; 


bat  the  rifing*  » 


finkings  of  it  happened  at  different  tiin«  ««» 
thofe  at  the  pond  where  Lord  PJffker  «<>~-  *; 
White  Rock  in  Glamorganfliire,  about  two  te>nn 
ebb  of  the  tide,  and  near  three  q«*rters  awr  • 
P.  M.  a  vaft  quantity  of  water  ruffied  up  f""' 
prodigious  noife;  floated  two  large  "^"^^ 
leaft  of  them  above  100  tons ;  brake  theff  mow- 
ings, drove  them  acrofs  the  river,  and  atoon  »• 
ver  fet  them.    The  whole  rife  and  fall  of  »»  ^ 


but  while  they  were  confulting  what  means  they  *ci  *ci.  i.*ii..«.     •-- ,^  ,- 

^    fhould  take  for  their  fafety,  they  were  furprifed  traordinary  body  of  water  did  not  laft  aw^  ^ 

by  a  fccond  fhock  more  violent  than  the  firft ;  minutes,  nor  was  it  felt  in  any  other  pan  w 

which  frightened  them  fo  much,  that  they  both  river,  fo  that  it  feemed  to  have  gtt">«t®"*Xl  it 

ran  precipitately  to  the  other  end  of  the  drift.  '"'      ^^  r^^u  r^ona 

They  went  down  to  another  miner  who  worked 

about  1%  yards  below  them.    Ue  told  them  that  a  fudden, 


river,  fo  that  it  leemea  10  nave  K«»'«=*i  **"•  Vi 
earth  at  that  very  place.    At  Loch  U^  ^ 
Scotland,  about  half  an  hour  after  9  A.  »•  »• 
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tcr  rofe  ag^ainft  its  banks  with  great  raplillty,  but 
immediately  fublided,  till  it  was  as  low  as  any 
peribn  then  prefent  had  ever  feen  it  in  the  great- 
eft  fummer  drought.  Inftantly  it  returnctl  to- 
wards the  ftiore,  and  in  5  minute^  rofe  again  as 
high  at  before.  The  agitation  continued  at  the 
fame  rate  till  15  minutes  after  10  A,  M.  taking  5 
minutes  to  rife,  and  as  many  to  fub(ide.  From 
15  minutes  after  xo  till  ii,  ihe  lieight  of  every 
rife  came  fomewhat  fliort  of  that  immediately 
preceding,  taking  5  minutes  to  flow,  and  as  ma- 
ny to  ebb,  till  the  water  was  entirely  fettled.  The 
greateft  perpendicular  height  of  this  fwelj  was  two 
'  jeet  four  inches.  A  ftill  more  remarkable  pheno- 
'menon  attending  the  earthquake  in  this  lake  was, 
that  a  large  ft  one  lying  at  fome  diftance  from 
fhore,  but  in  fome  fhallow  water  that  it  could  ea- 
iily  be  feen,  was  forced  out  of  its  place  in  the 
lake  upon  diry  land,  leaving  a  deep  furrow  in  the 
ground  all  along  the  way  in  which  it  had  moved. 
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but,  as  in  the  harbour,  were  moft  perceived  in 
the  (hallowed  places.  The  fucceflBve  rifing«  and 
fallings' of  the  water  continued  about  ten  minutes, 
and  then  the  tide  returned  to  its  natural  courfe. 
Between  6  and  7  P.  M.  the  water  rofe  again, 
though  not  with  fo  great  violence  as  before,  and 
it  continued  to  ebb  and  flow  alternately  till  3  A.  M. 
The  waters  did  not  rife  gradually  at  firft ;  but, 
with  a  hollow  and  horrid  noife,  nilheil  in  like  a 
dfluge,  rifing  6  or  7  feet  in  a  minute,  and  as  fwd- 
denly  fubfiding.  They  were  as  thick  as  puddle, 
very  black,  and  ftank  intoKTably.  From  differ- 
ent accounts  it  appeared,  that  the  water  wr^  af- 
f(.^ed  in  a  flmilar  manner,  all  along  the  coaft  of 
Ireland,  W.  ofKinfale. 

(I4.)EaRTHQUAKE  of  1755,  EFFECTS  OFTHF, 

ON  FOUNTAINS,  MINES,  &c.  The  above  (^  7— 
13.)  are  the  moft  ftriking  phenomena  with  which 
the  earthquake  of  Nov.  i,  J755  was  attended  on 
the  furface  of  the  earth. 


Thofe  which  happened 
111  Loch  NeCs,  about  half  an  hour  after  9,  a  very    below  ground  cannot  be  known  but  by  the  chan- 
great  agitation  was  obferved  in  the  water.    A-    ges  oblerved  in  (prings,  &c.  which  were  in  many 
Bout  ro  the  river  Oich,  which  runs  on  the  N.  fide    places  very  remarkable.— At  Colares,  on  the  af. 
of  Fort  Auguftus,  into  the  head  of  the  loch,  was 
obferved  to  fwell  very  much,  and  run  upwards 
from  the  loch  with  a  pretty  high  wave,  about  a 
or  3  feet  higher  than  the  ordinary  furface.    The 
motion  of  the  wave  was  againft  the  wind,  and  it 
proceeded  rapidly  for  about  aoo  yards  up  the  ri- 


temoon  of  the  31ft  Oft.  the  water  of  a  fountain 
was  greatly  decreafed  :  on  the  morning  of  the  iflb 
of  NovJt  ran  very  muddy ;  and,  after  the  earth- 
quake, returned  to  its  ufual  ftate  both  as  to  quan- 
tity and  cleamefs.  On  the  hills,  numbers  of  rocks 
were  fplit ;  and  there  were  feveral  rents  in  the 


It  then  broke  on  a  (hallow,  and  flowed  3  or    ground,  but  none  confiderable.    In  fome  places 
4  feet  on  the  banks,  after  which  it  returned  gently    where  formerly  there  had  been  no  water,  fprines 

*<^  »l«a  T^.i.        T* Ai 1  _i_i-' I    a ; ?•       U....A    r__*L     .-.u:^u ^: j    -t. «___   T.j? 


to  the  loch.  It  continued  ebbing  and  flowfng  in 
this  manner  for  about  an  hour,  without  any  Aich 
remarkable  waves  as  the  firft;  but  about  11 
o'clock,  a  wave  higher  than  any  of  the  reft  came 
up,  and  broke  with  fo  much  force  on  the  low 
ground  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  river,  that  it  run  u- 
pon  the  grafs  upwards  of  30  feet  beyond  its  bank« 
(13.) Earthquake  of  1755,  effects  of  the, 
m  Ireland.  At  Kiniale,  between  2  and  5  P.  M. 
the  weather  being  very  calm,  and  the  tide  near 


burft  forth,  wihicb  continued  to  run.  Some  of 
the  largeft  mountains  in  Portugal  were  impetuouf- 
ly  (haken  as  it  were  from  their  foundation ;  moft 
of  them  opened  at  their  fummits,  fplit  and  rent 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  huge  maftes  of  them 
were  thrown  down  into  the  fubjacent  valleys. 
From  the  rock  Alvidar,  near  the  hill  Fojo,  a  kind 
of  parapet  was  broken  off,  which  was  thrown  up 
from  its  foundation  into  the  fea.— At  Varge,  on  the 
river  Macaas,  during  the  earthquake,  many  fprings 


felly  a  lai^e  body  of  water  poured  fuddenlyinto    of  water  burft  forth,  fome  fpouted  up  18  or  10 

the  harbour  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  it  broke  the    ^"^   *** " ^"^'^  ^'  — ' * — «-?-  l 

cables  of  two  floops,  each  moored  with  two 
anchors^*  and  of  feveral  boats  lying  between  Sicily 
md  the  town,  fiut  juft  at  the  time  that  a  great 
deal  of  mifchief  was  apprehended  by  all  the  vef- 


feet,  throwing  up  fand  of  various  colours,  which 
remained  on  the  ground.  A  mountainous  point, 
7  or  8  leagues  from  St  Ube's,  cleft  afunder,  and 
threw  off  feveral  vatt  maffes  of  rock— In  Barbary, 
a  large  hill  was  rent  in  two ;  the  two  halves  fell 


fels  running  foul  of  each  other,  an  eddy  whirled  different  ways,  and  buried  two  large  towns.  In 
them  rosnd  feveral  times,  and  then  hurried  them  another  place,  a  mountain  burft  open,  and  a  ftream 
tack  again  with  the  iamc  rapidity  as  before.  This    iffued  from  it  as  red  as  blood.    At  Tangier,  all 


was  feveral  times  repeated ;  and  while  the  current 
ruflied  up  at  one  fiae  of  the  harbour,  it  poured 
down  with  equal  violence  at  the  other.  A  veffel 
that  lay  all  this  time  in  the  pool  did  not  fcem  to  be 
iny  ways  affe^ed  by  it ;  nor  was  the  Violence  of 
thjB  currents  much  perceived  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  harbbur,  but  raged  with  moft  violence  on  the 
Rats.  The  bottom,  which  is  muddy,  was  much 
iltered ;  the  mud  being  wafhed  from  fome  places, 
ind  depofited  in  others.  The  perpendicular  rife 
i>f  the  water  at  one  quay  was  meafured,  and  found 
to  be  5  i  feet ;  i^  is  laid  to  have  been  muph  higher 
It  another,  where  it  overflowed,  and  poured  into 
the  market-place  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  fome 
people  who  were  on  the  quay  immediately  ran  off, 
tad  fet  could  not  prevent  themfelves  from  being 
'▼ertaken  and  immcrfed  knee  deep  in  the  water. 
rte  agitations  est  ended  feveral  miles  up  the  river } 


the  fountains  were  dried  up,  fo  that  there  was  no 
water  to  be  had  till  night.  A  remarkable  change 
was  obferved  on  the  medicinal  waters  of  Toplitz, 
a  village  in  Bohemia  famous  for  its  baths.  Thefe 
waters  were  difcovered  in  761  j  from  which  time 
the  principal  fpring  of  them  had  conftantly  thrown 
out  hot  water  in  the  fame  quantity,  and  of  the 
fame  quality.  On  the  morning  of  the  ea^hquake. 
between  11  and  zs  A.  M.  the  principal  fpring  caft 
forth  fuch  a  quantity  of  water,  that  in  half  an 
hour  all  the  baths  ran  over.  About  half  an  hour 
before  this,  the  fpring  had  flowed  turbid  and 
muddy;  then  having  ftopped  entirely  for  a  mi- 
nute, it  broke  forth  again  with  prodigious  violence, 
driving  before  it  a  confiderable  quantity  of  rcddiih 
ochre.  After  this  it  became  clear,  and  flowed  as 
pure  as-  before.  It  ftill  continues  to  do  fo ;  but 
the  water  is  in  greater  quantity,  and  hotter^  than 
§  q  q  q  4by  vjOOQMofd 
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fc^foT*  the  Earthquake.  At  Angoulefme  in  France, 
$.  fubterraneous  uoife  like  thunder  was  heard  ;  and 
prefently  after  the  earth  opened,  and  difchar^ed 
m  torrent  .of  water  mixed  w\t}\  red  fand.  Moft  of 
the  fprings  in  th*^  neighbourhood  funk  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  for  fome  lime  they  were  thought  to 
l>e  quite  dry.  In  Britain,  no  con(id£rabIe  alter- 
ation was  obferved  in  the  earth,  ekcept  that  near 
the  lead  mine  in  Derbyfhire,  a  cleft  was  obferved 
About  a  foot  deep,  fix  inches  wide,  and  150  yaj;ds 
in  length. 

(ij.^Earthquafe  of  17<c,  efffcts  of  thf, 
ON  SHIPS  AT  SEA.  The  fliocks  of  this  earthquake 
wen*  felt  moft  violently  at  fea.  Otf  3t  Lucar,  the 
captain  of  the  Nancy  frij»ate  felt  hh  fhip  fa  vio- 
lently fiiaken,  that  he  thought  (lie  had  ftruck  the 
ground ;  but,  on  heaving  the  lead,  found  he  was 
jn  a  great  depth  of  water.  Captair  Clark  from 
Denia,  in  !N.  Lat.  .76*'  24'  between  9  and  10 
A.  M.  had  his  ftiip  fhaken  and  ftrained  as  if  fhte 
bad  flriick  upon  a  rock,  fo  that  the  Teams  of  the 
|rteek  opened,  and  the  compafs  was  overturned  in 
the  binac'e.  The  maOcr  qf  a  vefll:  bound  to  the 
American  Iflinds,  being  in  N.  Lat.  25^  W.  Lon. 
40^,  and  writirigin  hiscabiTi,  h'^ard  a  viplcnt  noife, 
ias  he  fuppofed.  in  the  f^fernge  ;  a?-d  whil^  he  wa$ 
iafking  what  the  matter  was,  the  Ihip  was  put  in 
A  ftrange  agitation,  and  jVemed  as  it  fhe  had  been 
fuddenly  jerked  up  and  fuTpended  by  a  rope  faf- 
tened  to  the  ma«\  head.  He  immediately  ftarted 
Up  with  great  terror  and  ni^onifhment ;  and  look* 
|iig  out  at  the  cabin  window,  'thought  he  faw 
land,  about  a  mile  diftant.  But,  coming  upon 
llcck,  no  land  was  to  be  feen,  but  a  violent  cur- 
rent proQing  the  fhip's  way  to  the  leeward.  In 
about  a  minute,  this  current  returned  with  great 
imprtuofity,  and  at  a  league  diftant,  3  craggy- 
|)ointed  rocks  appeared  throwing;  up  water  of  va- 
rious colours  relembling  fire.  Thefc  phenomena, 
jn  two  minutes,  ended  in  a  black  cloud,  which  af- 
cended  very  heavily.  After  it  had  rifen  above  the 
Ji orison,  no  rpcks  were  to  be  fccn ;  though  the 
ploud  ftill  afrendin^;  ?vac  long  vijible,  the  weather 
teing  extre.mely  clear,  Brtwecn  9  and  10  A.  M. 
another  (hip,  40  lcaf:ues  W.  of  St  Vincent,  was 
fo  ftrqngly  agitated,  that  the  anchors,  which  were 
laihed,  bo'jnccd  up,  and  the  m.en  were  thrown  a 
foot  and  an  half  perpendicularly  up  from  the  deck. 
immediately  after  this,  the  ihip  funk  in  the  wa- 
ter as  low  as  the  main  chains.  The  lead  fliowed 
a  preath  depth  of  \yatcr,  and  the  line  was  tinged  of 
a  yellow  cplcur  and  fmclt  of  ftilphpr.  7  he  iliock 
Jnflcd  about  ten  minutes,  but  they  felt  fmaller 
pnes  for  24  hours.— Such  were  the  phtnomena  of 
?his  very  remarkable  and  de!lru<5tive  earthquake, 
jvhich  extended  oyer  a  tratfl  of  at  leaft  four  mil- 
lions of  fquare  miles. 

(;6  ;  KART^-ifAKES  IN  CALAeRiA    AND    SlC4- 

l-Y,  IN  17^3.  The  earthquakes,  which  in  1783 
riuncd  a  great  part  of  Jtaly  and  Sicily,  though 
juucli  (nor?  conhncd  in  their  extent,  than  that  of 
i7i5»  f-^ni  to  have  been  not  at  all  inferior  in  vio- 
lence. Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  wrote  k  pnr- 
iicu'ar  accoupt  of  their  eflcdlo,  informs  us,  that 
»*  If  on  a  map  of  Italy,  and  with  your  compafs 
on  the  fcalc  of  Itilian  miles  you  meafure  off  22, 
ftn^  then  fixing  the  central  point  in  the  city  of  Op- 
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pido,  form  a  circle  uhe  radii  of  which  win  be  tf 
miles,)  you  will  include  all  the  towns,  viU;;??} 
&c.  that  have  been  utterly  ruined,  and  the  tpcts 
where  the  greateft  mortality  happened,  and  wlcit 
there  have  been  the  moft  vifible  alterations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth :  then  extend  your  compsis  ob 
the  fame  fcale  to  72  miles,  preferving  the  dot 
centre,  and  form  another  circle,  ycu  will  indiKSe 
the  whole  country  that  has  any  m  .rk  cf  hs^ 
been  afFe<fted  by  the  earthqu-ike.*'  Acircumftaiw 
was  remarked,  in  which  this  earthquake  diStitd 
from  others,  viz.  that  of  two  towns  fituated  at  a 
equal  diltance  from  this  ctntrc,oneonthehill,tit 
other  on  the  plain  or  in  a  bottom,  the  latter  alw2|i| 
fuffered  moft.    From  the  moft  authentic  accoott 
received  by  the  king  of  Sicily's  fecrtrt^i^  of  ft«d 
it  appeared  that  the  paft  of  Calabria  which  h^ 
been  moft  affe<5ted  by  this  calamity,  was  comp»{ 
hended  between  .^8**- and  39''  of  iat.  N.  that  lie' 
greateft  force  of  'the  earthquake  had  \yrtn  ezertei^ 
from  the  foot  of  thofe  mountains  of  the  Apcnifflij 
called  Dijo,  Sacn),  and  C^^ulene,  extendirg  ff, 
to  the  Tyrrhene  fea  :  that  the  towns,  viliagei  al 
farm  houfcs  ne-.reft  thefe  mountaius,  fituiited* 
ther  on  the  hills  or  the  plain,  were  totally  rumdil 
by  the  fliock  of  the  5th  Feb.  alwut  iHK.n:  tU 
even  the  more  diftant  towns  had  been  greatly  dk 
magcd  by  the  fubfequent  Ihocks  of  the  earii, 
quukes,  and  effedually  by  thote  of  the  7th,  i«^  I 
and  28th  of  Feb.  and  that  of  the  ift  March;  Vti  [ 
from  the  firft  fhock  of  the  5th  of  Feb.  the  fartk| 
had^been  in  a  continual  tremor ;  and  that  the  ra* 
tion  of  the  earth  had  been  either  whirling  lite  I 
yortex,  horizontal,  or  by  pulfations,  or  by  bfl^ 
ings  from  the  bottom  upwards.     This  variety  <l 
rnotions  increafed  the  apprehenlions  of  the  ma* 
able  inhabitants,  who  ejpcdcd  every  nrotnrjttW" 
the  earth  would  open  under  their  rect,  and  f«^ 
low  them  up.    Thefe  phenomena  had  been  3d«* 
ed  with  irregular  and  furious  gufts  cf  wind;  id 
from  all  thefe  capfes,  the  face  of  that  part^of  C*b 
bria,  comprehended  between  the  38°  and  59' «• 
entirely  altered.    Sec  Calabria.    The  noohf 
of  lives  loft  was  eftimatcd  at  32,367  ;  but  Sir  Vft 
Ham  Hamilton  is  of  opinion,  that,  including: fti» 
gers,  it  could  not  be  !cfs  than  40,000.    tne  6iM 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Scllla  was  extremely  aft^ 
ing.     On  the  firft  fiiock  of  the  earthquake,  fti 
5th,  they  had  fled  along  with  their  pripct  to  ifc 
fea-ftiore,  where  they  hoped  for  fafety ;  but  inlfcl 
night  a  tfirious  wave  overflowed  the  land  tor  thrt 
miles,  fwecping  off  in  its  return  2473  of  ^**J? 
habitants,  among  whom  was  the  prince  bimPi 
who  were  at  that  time  either  on  the  ftrand,  or* 
boats  near  the  ftiore. . 

(17.)  Earthquakes  in  Italy  asd  Sica% 
IN  178?,SirW.  Hamilton's  ACCOL»NTorm 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  made  a  tourthrMfl 
the  ruined  country  in  1783,  found  that  the eM| 
in  general  had  been  very  dreadful-  He  J*«^*J5 
the  6th  of  May  at  Piz^o  in  Calabria  Ultn.  W- 
town  is  fituated  on  a  volcanic  tvEa,  Jand  hadM 
greatly  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  ^^K  Ai 
but  completely  ruined  by  that  of  the  aSthlM.; 
He  was|told  that  the  volcano  pf  Strorobolii  ijjjj 
is  in  full  view  of  the  town,  though  diftant  Aj-' 
50  miles,  had  fmdkc^  lefs  and  ihrowi  npi » 1 
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r  quantity  of  inflamed  matter  during  the  earth- 
lakes,  than  it  had  done  for  fome  years  before ; 
id  that  flight  fliocks  ilill  continued  to  be  felt, 
r  William  had  foon  a  convincing  proof  that  this 
[t  information  was  true ;  for,  fieeping  that  night 
his  boat,  he  was  awakened  with  a  fmart  fl)ock, 
fiich  f'eemed  to  lift  up  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
It  was  not  attended  with  anyfubterraneous  noife. 
om  Pizzo  he  pafled  through  a  moft  beautiful 
untry  to  Monteleone,  formerly  interfperfed  with 
wns  and  villages  :  but  at  that  time  they  all  lay 
ruins.  Monteleone  had  fuffered  little  on  the 
b  Feb.  but  was  greatly  damaged  on  the  28th 
arch.  The  Ihocks  of  the  earthquake  feemed  to 
Die  with  a*rumb]ing  noife  from  the  W.  begin- 
ig  ufually  with  the  horizontal  motion,  and  end- 
\  with  the  vorticofe,  by  which  laft  the  greateft 
rt  of  the  buildings  in  this  province  were  deftroy- 
,  Before  a  ftiock  the  clouds  feemed  to  be  ftill 
d  motionlefs,  but  immediately  after  a  heavy 
>wer  of  rain,  a  ftiock  quickly  followed.  Here 
■  William  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  many 
ople  who  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  vio- 
ice  of  the  Ihocks.  Several  peafants  told  him, 
It  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  fo  violent,  that 
B  heads  of  the  largeft  trees  almoft  touched  the 
ound  from  fide  to  fide ;  that  during  a  ftiock, 
e  horfes  and  oxen  extended  their  legs  wide  afun- 
r,  that  they  might  not  be  thrown  down;  and 
It  they  gave  evident  jigns  of  being  fenfible  of 
e  approach  of  each  (hock.  "  I  myfelf  (fays  hc> 
ve  obferved,  that  in  thofe  parts,  which  have 
fered  moft  by  earthquakes,  the  braying  of  an 
!,  the  neighing  of  a  horfe,  or  the  crackling  of  a 
ofe,  always  drove  people  out  of  their  barracks, 
d  was  the  occafion  of  'many  Pater  Nofters  and 
re  Marias  being  repeated,  in  expectations  of  a 
x:k."  From  Monteleone  he  delcended  into  the 
u'n,  pafling  through  many  towns  and  villages 
lich  had  been  more  or  lefs  ruined  according  to 
sir  vicinity  to  the  .plain.  The  town  of  Mileto 
d  not  a  houfe  left  ftanding.    At  fome  diftance 

faw  Soriano,  and  the  Dominican  convent,  a 
ap  of  ruins.  Paifing  through  the  ruined  town 
St  Pietro,  in  his  way  to  Uofarno,  he  had  a  diftant 
Jw  of  Sicily  and  the  fummit  of  Etna,  which 
sn  fentforth  a  confiderable  fmoke.  Juft  before 
^  arrival  at  Rofarno,  he  palled  over  a  fwampy 
lin,  in  many  parts  of  which  he  was  fhown  fmall 
Jlows  in  the  earth,  of  the  ftiape  of  an  inverted 
ne.  They  were  covered  with  fand,  as  was  the 
11  near  them.  He  was  informed,  that  during  the 
ithquake  of  Feb.  jth^  a  fountain  of  water,  mix- 

with  land,  had  been  driven  up  from  each  of 
life  fpots  to  a  confiderable  height.  A  peafant 
10  had  been  an  eye-witnefs,  and  was  even  co- 
red with  the  water  and  fand,  affured  him,  that 
was  not  hot,  as  had  been  reprefented.  Before 
is  appearance,  he  faid,  the  river  was  dry  ;  but 
3n  after  returned  and  overflowed  its  banks, 
bo  fame  phenomenon  had  been  conflant  with 
fjped  to  all  other  rivers  in  the  pkin,  during  the 
eadfullhocW  of  the  5th  of  Feb.  This,  he  thinks, 
ly  be  eafily  explained  by  the  firft  impulfe  of  the 
rthquakc  havingcome  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
wch  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  attefted  to 
fj<lt :  the  furface  of  the  plain  fuddcnly  jifing, 
2  rivers^  which  arc  not  dcc^,  would  naturally 
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difappear,  and  the  plain  returning  with  violence 
to  its  former  level,  toe  rivers  muft  naturally  hav^ 
returned  and  overflowed,  as  the  fudden  depreflioti 
of  the  boggy  grounds  would  as  naturally  force 
out  the  water  that  lay  hid  under  their  furface.  la 
the  other  parts  where  this  phenomenon  had  been 
exhibited,  the  ground  was  always  low  and  ryftiy. 
Between  this  place  and  Rofarno  they  palled  the 
river  Metauro  qn  a  ftrong  timber  bridge,  700 
palms  long.  By  the  cracks  made  in  the  banks 
and  in  the  bed  of  the  river  by  the  earthquake,  it 
was  quite  feparated  in  one  part ;  and  the  level  ou 
which  the  piers  were  placed  having  been  varioufly 
altered,  the  bridge  had  taken  an  undulated  form, 
fo  that  the  rail  on  each  fide  was  curioufly  fcclop- 
ed  ;  but. the  feparated  parts  having  been  joined 
again,  it  was  then  paflTable.  At  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  the  river  was  perfeflly  dry  for  fome  fe» 
conds,  and  then  returned  with  violence  and  ova*- 
flowed,  when,  the  bridge  undulated  in  a  mofl:  ex« 
traordinary  manner.  The  town  of  Rofarno,  witli 
tRe  duke  of  Monteleone's  palace,  was  entirely  ru- 
ined ;  but  the  walls  remained  about  6  feet  high^ 
and  were  at  that  time  fitting  up  as  barracks.  1  he 
only  building  that  remained  unhurt  at  Rofarno 
was  the  town  gaol,  in  which  were  3  notorious 
villains,  who  would  probably  have  loll  their  lives 
if  they  had  remained  at  liberty.  From  Rofarno 
Sir  William  proceeded  to  I^ureana.  where  he 
was  conduced  to  the  place  where  two  tenement* 
were  faid  to  have  exchanged  fituations.  1  his  fad, 
which  at  the  firft  relation  appeared  fo  incredible. 
Sir  William  affures  us  was  true,  and  eafijy  ac- 
counted for.  Thefe  tenenieuts  were  fituated  in  a 
valley  furrounded  by  high  grounds :  and  the  fur*, 
face  of  the  earth,  which  was  removed,  had  pro- 
bably been  undermined|by  rivulets  from  the  moun- 
tains, then  plainly  difcernibie  on  the  bare  Ipot 
>vhich  the  tenements  had  quitted.  Their  courie 
down  the  valley  was  fufiiciently  rapid  to  prove 
that  it  had  uot  been  a  perfedt  level.  The  earth- 
quake, he  fuppofes,  had  opened  fome  dcpofito- 
ries  of  rain  water,  in  the  clay  hills  which  furroun4 
the  valley  ;  which  water,  mixed  with  the  loofe 
foil,  taking  its  courfe  fuddenly  through  the  un- 
dermined furface,  Vifting  it  up  with  the  large  o- 
live  and  mulberry  trees^  and  a  thatched  cottage, 
floated  the  whole  piece  of  ground,  with  all  its  ve- 
getation, about  a  mile  down  the  valley,  where  it 
then  flood  with  moft  of  the  trees  ere<5t.  'i  hel'c 
two  tenements  were  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  broad.  In  the  neighbourhood  were  feveral 
cracks,  none  of  them  above  a  foot. wide ;  but  Sir 
William  was  affured,  that  during  the  earthquake 
they  had  opened  wide,  and  fwallowed  up  an  ox 
with  near  100  goats.  In  the  above  mentioned 
valley  he  faw  the  fame  fort  of  hollows  in  the  form 
of  inverted  cones,  out  of  which  he  had  been  af- 
fured that  hot  water  mixed  with  fand  iflued  during 
the  earthquakes  as  at  Rofarno ;  but  on  proper  in- 
quiry, no  perfon  was  found  who  could  pofitively 
declare  that  the  water  had  really  been  hot.  Some 
of  the  fand  which  was  thrown  up  had  a  ferrugi- 
nous  appearance,  and  feemed  to  have  been  aded 
upon  by  fire.  Pafling  through  the  fame  beauiuul 
country  to  the  town  .of  Poliftcne,  he  did  not  per- 
ceive a  fingle  houfe  ftanding.  "  I  travelled  (fayfi 
he)  4  days  in  the  plaini  in  the  midftof  fuchmiim 
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quak€  there  was  fo  great,  that  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  were  buried,  alive  or  dead,  in  the 
ruins  of  their  houfes  in  an  inftant.  The  town  of 
Poliftene  was  large,  but  ill  fituated  between  two 
arivers  that  were  fubjed  to  overflow:  2,100  ont 
of  6000,'  loft  their  lives  here  on  the  fatal  5th  of 
February."  At  Cafal  Nuova,  the  princefs  Grace 
Grimaldi,  with  4000  of  her  fubjetfts,  perifhcd  on 
the  fame  day  by  the  explolion.  Some  who  had 
been  dug  alive  out  of  the  ruins,  told  our  author, 
that  they  h:id  felt  their  houfes  fairly  lifted  up 
without  having  the  leaft  previous  notice.  An  in- 
habitant of  Cafal  Nuova  was  at  that  moment  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  plain  ;  when,  feeling  the 
ihock,  and  turning  round,  inftead  of  the  town  he 
fiw  only  a  thick  cloud  of  white  duft  like  fmoke, 
the  natural  cffe^ft  of  the  crufliing  of  the  buidings, 
and  the  mortar  flying  off.  Cafil  Nuova  was  fo 
cffc<flaally  deftroycd  by  this  dreadful  fhock,  that 
neither  hoiife  nor  ftreet  remained,  but  all  lay  in 
orie  confufcd  heap  of  ruins.  Caftillace  and  Mill- 
cufco,  were  both  in  the  fame  fituation.  Terra 
Nuova,  fituated  in  the  fame  plain,  ftood  between 
two  rivers,  which,  with  the  torrents  from  the 
mountains,  had  cut  deep  and  wide  chafms  in  the 
foft  fandy  clay  foil,  of  which  it  is  compofed.  At 
Terra  Nuova  the  ravine  is  not  lefs  than  five  hun- 
dwA  feet  deep,  and  thi-ee  quartei**  of  a  mile  broad. 
'*  Here,  from  the  great  depth  of  the  ravine,  and  the 
violent  motion  of  the  earth,  two  huge  portions  of 
the  latter,  on  ^hich  a  great  part  of  the  town  ftood, 
which  confifted  of  fome  hundred  houfes,  had  been 
detached  into  the  ravine,  and  nearly  acrofs,  it,  at 
;iuout  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  place 
where  they  formerly  ftood ;  and  what  is  very  ^•xtra- 
ordinary,  many  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  taken 
this  finguiar  leap  in  their  houfes,  were  neverthe- 
leffi  dug  out  alive,  and  fome  unhurt."  Sir  WiU 
Turn's  guide  there,  wko  was  both  a  prieft  and 
phyfician,  having  been  buried  in  the  ruins  of  his 
houfe  by  the  firft  fliock,  was  immediately  blown 
out  of  it  and  delivered  by  the  ^d.  There  were 
many  well  attefted  inftances  of  the  fame  circum- 
ftance  having  happened  in  difl>?rent  parts  of  Cala- 
bria. At  Terra  Nuova,  however,  only  400  out 
pf  1600  inhabitants  were  left  alive.  In  other  parts 
of  the  plain,  fituated  near  the  ravine,  and  the 
town.  Sir  William  faw  many  acres  of  land,  with 
trees  and  corn  fields,  that  had  been  detachetd  into 
the  ravine,  without  having  been  overturned:  fo 
that  the  crops  were  growing  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  planted  there.  Other  fuch  pieces  were  lying 
in  the  buttom  in  r.n  inclined  fituation  ;  and  others 
again  had  been  quite  ovci turned.  In  one  place 
two  of  thefe  immcnfe  pieces  of  land  having  been 
detached,  oppofitc  to  one  another,  had  filled  the 
valley,  and  ftoppcd  the  coijrfe  of  the  river,  the 
waters  of  which  were  forming  a  great  lake :  "  and 
this  (fays  our  author)  is  the  true  ftate  of  what  the 
accounts  mention  of  //>*'  mountain  that  tad  walked 
and  joined  together,  ftopped  the  courfc  of  a  river, 
and  formed  a  lake.  At  the  moment  of  the  earth- 
quake '  the  river  difappeared  as  at  Rofarno  ;  and 
returning  foon  after,  overflowed  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine  about  3  feet  in  depth :  fo  that  the 
p()i)r  people  who  had  been  thrown  with  their  hou- 
iLS  into  the  ravine  from  the  top  of  it,  and  had  e- 
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The  force  of  the  earth-  fcaped  with  broken*  bones,  were  now  In  danger  of 
being  drowned.  The  whole  town  of  Mollochidi 
Sotto  was  likewife  detached  into  the  ravine,  »d 
a  vineyard  of  many  acres  lay  .ear  it  in  the  but- 
torn  in  perfed  order,  but  in  an  inclined  fitutico. 
^hcre  was  a  foot-path  through  this  Tineraid 
which  had  a  finguiar  appearance,  in  its  theii  m 
pradlicable  fituation.  Some  water  mills  vlad 
wtrc  on  the  river,  being  jammed  between  tw 
fuch  detached  pieces,  were  lifted  up,  and  wcit 
then  to  be  feen  on  an  elevated  fituation  maaj ^ 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  •  In  feveial  padt 
of  the  plain,  the  foil,  with  trees  and  crops  of  ooi^ 
confifting  of  many  acres,  had  funk  S  or  10  fat 
below  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  ri(en  as  roafi 
other  places.  Trom  Terra  Nuova  Sir  WillUmaifr 
tinued  his  journey  to  Oppido.  This  city  tak 
on  a  mountain  of  a  Rrruginous  fort  of  grittj^flo^ 
unlike  the  clay  foil  of  its  neighbourhood:  aull 
furrounded  by  two  rivers  in  a  ravine  deeper  nk 
■broader  than  that  at  Terra  Nuova.  Huge  pieod 
of  the  plain,  en  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  had  btt 
detached  into  this  city,  had  nearly  filled  it  up^dt 
ftopped  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  the  vatatct 
which  were  then  forming  two  great  lakes.  P4t 
of  the  rock  on  which  the  city  ftood  was  alio  dfr 
tached,  with  feveral  houfes,  into  the  n\wt\ 
**  But  that  (fays  Sir  William)  is  a  UiRiog  drcofr 
ftance,  in  comparifon  of  the  very  great  trafis  tf 
land  with  plantations  of  vines  and  olives,  wtid 
had  been  detached  from  one  fide  of  the  niTiae  H. 
the  other,  though  the  diftance  is  more  than  baf 
a  mile.  It  is  well  attefted,  that  a  countryoOj 
who  was  ploughing  his  field  in  this  Deighbourhotl 
with  a  pair  of  oxrm  was  tranfported  with  his  fiiB 
and  team  clear,  from  one  fide  of  a  rax-roe  to  M 
other,  and  that  neither  he  nor  his  oxen  were  Inri 
Having  walked  over  the  ruins  of  Oppido»  I  k^ 
fcended  into  the  ravine,  and  examined  carfAflf 
the  whole  of  it«  Here  t  faw  indeed  the  wondei* 
fill  force  of  the  earthquake,  which  has  prodiwl 
exa(5lly  the  fame  effetts  as  thofe  defcribed  is  Ik 
ravine  at  Terra  Nuova,  but  on  a  fcale  infimlrif 
greater.  The  enormous  maifes  of  the  plairii  *• 
tached  from  each  fide  of  the  ravine,  lie  femedi 
in  confufed  heaps,  forming  real  mountaiM»  ai. 
having  ftopped  the  courfe  of  two  rivers  (00c  rf 
which  is  very  confiderable),  great  lakes  arealrc^ 
formed  :  and  if  not  a  (lifted  by  nature  or  art,  fo< 
to  give  the  rivers  their  due  courie,  muft  infeBft^f 
be  the  caufe  of  a  gereral  infe<ftion  in  the  neigfc* 
bourhood.  Sometimes  I  met  with  a  dctachJ 
piece  of  the  furfacc  of  the  phiin  (of  many  acres  ii 
extent)  with  the  large  oaks  and  olive  treesy  ^ 
corn  or  lupins  under  them,  growing  at  well  •■ 
in  as  good  order  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine^  M 
their  companions,  from  whence  they  were  M^ 
rated,  do  on  their  native  foil,  at  leaft  500  wd 
higher,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  qpaitcit 
of  a  mi!e.  I  met  with  whole  vineyards  in  tie 
fame  order  in  the  bottom,  that  had  hkewife  t^ 
the  fame  journey.  As  the  banks  of  the  ««■* 
from  whence  thefe  pieces  came,  are  "^^^ 
and  perpendicular,  I  perceived  that  the  uppef  tf 
was  a  reddift]  earth,  and  the  undet  one  t  Wf 
white  clay,  very  compa<5t,  ai^d  like  a  fcft  »** 
The  impulfe  thefe  huge  malfcs  recriTci  q^htf 
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n  the  violent  motion  of  the  earth  alone,  or  that    during  the  earthquake  on  the  5th  Feb.  at  nighfy 


led  with  the  additional  one  of  the  volcanic  ex- 
itions  fet  at  liberty,  feems  to  have  adted  with 
Iter  force  on  the  lo^er  and  more  compact  ftra- 
I,  than  on  the  upper  cultivated  cruft :  for  I  con- 
tly  observed,  u^here  thefc  cultivated  lands  lay, 
«i»der  ftraf  um  of  compadt  clay  had  been  dri- 
fome  hundred  yards  farther,  and  lay  in  con- 
d  blocks;  and,  as  I  obferved,  many  of  thefe 
:ka  were  in  a  cubical  form.  The  under  foil, 
ing  had  a  greater  impulfe,  and  leaving  the  up- 
vin  its  flight,  naturally  accounts  for  the  order 
?hich  the  treei»,  vineyards,  and  vegetation  fell, 
remain  at  present  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
mother  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  there 
mountain  conopofed  of  the  fame  clay  foil  and 
ch  was  probably  a  piece  of  the  .plain  detadied 
m  earthquake  at  fome  former  period :  it  is  a- 
It  350  feet  high,  and  400  feet  diameter  at  its 
ts.  This  mountain^  as  is  well  atteiled,  has  travel- 
down  the  ravine  near  4  mile^;  having  been 
in  motion  by  the  earthquake  of  the  5th  Feb. 
e  abundance  of  rain  which  fell  at  that  time,  the 
at  weight  of  the  freih  detached  piece  of  the 
Id,  which  I  faw  heaped  up  at  the  back  of  it, 
nature  of  the  foil,  of  which  it  isconipofed,  and 
ttcularly  its  fltHation  on  a  declivity,  acqount 
il  for  this  phenomenon^  whereas  the  reports 
ich  came  to  Naples,  of  a  mountain  living  leap* 
I  miles,  had  rather  the  appearance  of  a  mira- 
►  I  found  feme  fingle  timber  trees  alfo  with  a 
ip  of  their  native  foil  at  their  roots,  (landing 
nght  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  and  which 

I  been  detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  plain 
vn  mentioned.  I  obferved  alfo,  that  many 
kfuCed  heaps  of  the  loofe  foil,  detached  by  the 
Ihquake  from  the  plains  on  each  fide  of  the  ra- 
e,  had  adually  ri^n  like  volcanic  lava  (having 
tbobly  been  aiHfted  by  the  heavy  rain),  and  pro- 
ccd  many  effeds  much  vefembling  thofe  of  lava, 
ring  their  courfe  down  a  great  part  of  the  ravine. 
Santa  Criftin  a,  near  Oppido,  the  likephenome- 
^iKave  been  exhibited,  and  the  great  force  of  the 
tfaquake  of  the  5th  Feb.  feems  to-have  been  ex- 
cd  on  thefe  parts,  aijd  at  Cafal  Nuova,  and 
m  Nuova/'  From  Oppido  Sir  William  pro- 
ved to  Seminara,  and  Palmt.  The  former  town, 
bg  (Ttuated  higher  up,  had  fulfered  lefs  than 
Imi  which  ftood  nearer  the  fea;  1400  lives  were 
k  at  this  place,  and  fome  fingular  circumllances 
Burred.  The  town  being  a  great  market  for  oil 
tre  V»ere  upwards  of  4000  barrels  of  that  liquid 
W  at  the  time  of  its  deftrudlion ;  fo  that  by  the 
taking  of  thefe  barrels  and  jars,  a  rivulet  of  oil 

II  from  the  ruins  for  many  hours  into  the  fea^ 
vt  Sir  William  was  informed  by  his  condliAor, 
It  he  had  been  buried  in  the  ruins  of  his  houfe 
"the  firft  (hock ;  and  that  after  the  id  which 
Rowed  hnmediately,  he  found  himfelf  fitting  a- 
ide  a  beam  at  lea(t  15  feet  high  in  the  air.  Af- 
r  Sir  William's  departure  from  Palmi,  in  .going 
rough  one  of  the  narrow  pafiTes  among  the  too  an- 
tes of  Bagnara  and  Solano,  he  felt  a  very  fmart 
Odt  of  an  earthquake,  attended  with  a  loud  ex- 
ofion  like  that  of  fpringing  a  mine ;  but  fortunate- 
it  did  not  detach  any  rocks  or  trees  from  the  high 
ountains^which  hung  over  their  heads.  In  this 
pintry  he  was  ailured  by  fcveral  fiiherrr.en,  that 


the  fea  was  hot,  aiid  that  they  faw  fire  ifiue  from 
the  earth  in  many  {>arts.  This  lail  circumAancer 
was  frequently  repeated  in  different  parts  of  the 
plain,  fo  that  there  feems  to  remain  no  doubt  of 
its  authenticity.  Thp  idea  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton is,  that  "  the  exhabtions  which  iflued  during 
the  violent  commotions  of  the  earth  were. full  of 
ele^rical  fire;  juft  as  the  fmoke  of  volcanoes- con- 
(lantly  is  during  violent  eruptior^s :  for  I  (aw  no 
mark  (fays  he),  in  any  part  of  my  journey,  of  any 
volcanic  matter  having  i(rued  from  the  fififures 
of  the  earth,  and  I  am  convinced,  that  the  whole 
has  been  done  by  vapours  and  exhalations  only. 
The  firft  (hock  felt  at  this  place,  as  I  was  afTured^ 
was  lateral,  and  then  vorticofe,  and  exceedingly 
violent;  but  what  they  call  violent  here,  mult 
have  been  nothing  in  comparifon  of  what  was  felt 
in  the  plain  of  Cafa  Nuova,  Poltftene,  Palmi,  Ter-r 
ra  Nuova,  Oppido,  &c.  &c.  where  ali  agreed  thafi 
the  violence  of  the  fatal  (hock  of  February  was  in- 
(lantaneous,  without  warning,  and  from  the  bot- 
tom upwards."  At  Reggio  the  (liock  had  been 
much  lefs  violent  than  in  the  places  he  had  hither- 
to vifitcd  ;  and  "  though  there  was  not  a  houle  iii 
it  inhabited  or  habitabler  yet,  (fays  he,^  after  ha- 
ving: been  feveral  days  in  the  plain,  where  every 
building  is  levelled  with  the  ground,  a  houfe  with 
a  roof,  or  a  church  with  a  fteeple,  was  to  me  a 
new  and  refre(hing  objed."  In  this  place  be  had 
an  account  from  the  archblHiop  of  the  earthquakes 
of  1779  and  17S0,  which  obliged  the  inhabitaotSy 
in  number  16,400,  to  remain  in  barracks  fur  feve*- 
ral  months,  without  having  done  any  confiderable 
damage  to  the  town.  He  was  informed  alfo,  that 
all  animals  and  birds  are  in  a  greater  or  lelTer  dew 
gree  much  more  fenfible  of  an  approaching  (hock 
of  an  earthquake,  than  any  human  being;  but  that 
gee^,  above  all,  feem  to  be  the  iboncft  and  mod 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  a  (hock ;  if  in  the  wa- 
ter they  quit  it  inmiediately ;  and  will  not  be  dri- 
ven into  it  for  fome  time  after.  The  (hock  whiclv 
damaged  R^gio  came  on  gently,  (b  that  the  peo- 
ple had  time  to  make  their  efcape,  and  only  i%& 
were  killed ;  but  in  the  plain  this  (hocfk  was  as 
inftantaneous  as  it  was  violent  and  deftru^ive.  Ou 
the  14th  May,  Sir  William  Hamilton  left  Reggio„ 
and  fet  (ail  for  Meflfina,  which  he  vifited  next  mor- 
ning, and  found  that  the  (hock,  though  very  vio- 
lent there,  had  been  far  inferior  to  what  he  had 
feen  the  effeds  of  in  other  places.  Many  houfes^ 
even  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tows,  were  (landing, 
and  (bme  little  damaged ;  but  in  the  upper  and 
more  elevated  fituations,  the  earthquakes  feemcd 
to  have  fcarce  had  any  effect.  "  A  ftrong  inltanci* 
(fays  our  author)  of  tbis  is,  that  the  convent  of 
Santa  Barbara,  and  that  called  the  Novitiutv  de 
Gefniti^  both  on  an  elevated  fituation,  have  not  a 
crack  in  them ;  and  that  the  clock  of  the  latter  has 
ilot  been  deranged  in  the  lea(t  by  the  earthquakes,, 
which  have  afilided  this  country  for  four  months 
paft,  and  which  ftill  continue  in  fome  degree.'* 
Notwithftanding  this  comparative  mildnels,  the 
(hock  at  Mefluia  had  been  very  terrible.  All  the 
beautiful  front  of  the  palaz^ate,  which  extcr.dcd 
in  very  lofty  uniform  buildings,  in  the  fhapc  ot  a 
crefcent,  had  been  in  fomt*  parts  totally  ruined,- ia 
others  Id. 5  and  th.rc  ""Jigljracl^s (n^ijhjf^^gj,^  of 
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k  part  of  which  had  funk  above  a  foot    But  the  %d  (hock  of  the  earthquake  about  mi* 


Ih*  quay. 

below  the  level  of  the  fea.    Dyring  the  earthquake 
fire  had  been  feen  to  iffue  from  the  cracks  of  the 
quay ;  but  our  author  is  perfuaded  that  this  was 
only  a  vapour  charged  with  electrical  fire  or  in- 
flammable air.     Here  alfo  he  was  informed,  that 
the  fhock  of  the  5th  of  February  had  been  from 
the  bottom  upwards;   but  the  fuWequent  ones 
generally  horizontal  or  vorticofe.    A  remarkable 
circumftance  was  obferved  at  Meflina,  and  through 
the  whole  coaft  of  Calabria,  which  had  been  rooft 
affefted  by  the  earthquake,  vix,  that  a  fmall  filh 
called  cicirMj  refembling  the  Englifh  white  bait, 
but  larger,  and  wh:ch  ufualiy  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fea  buried  in  the  fand,  had,  ever  after  the 
commenceiftent  of  the  earthquakes  to  the  time  this 
account  was  written,  continued  to  be  taken  near 
the  furface,  and  that  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  be 
common  food  for  the  pooreft  of  the  people ;  where- 
as before  the  earthquakes  this  filh  was  rare,  and 
reckoned  among  the  greateft  delicacies.    Fiih  of 
all  kinds  alfo     ere  taken  in  greater  abundance  on 
thefe  coafts  after  the  commencement  of  the  earth* 
quakes  than  before ;  which  our  author  fuppofes 
to  have  been  occafioned  either  by  the  volcanic 
matter  having  heated  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  or 
that  the  continual  tremor  of  the  earth  had  forced 
the*    out  of  their  retreatd.    At  Meffina  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  told  that  on  the  5th  of  February',  and  for 
three  days  following,  the  fea,  about  a  quartec  of 
tnile  from  the  citadel,  rofe,  and  boiled  in  an  ex-s 
traordinary  manner,  and  With  a  moft  Horrid  and 
alarming  noife ;  the  Water  in  other  parts  of  the 
ftrait  being  perfe(5tly  calm.   "  This  (fays  he)  feetVis 
to  point  out  exhalations  or  eruptions  from  cracks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  which  may  probably 
have  happened  during  the  violence  of  the  earth- 
quakes ;  all  of  which  I  am  convinced  have  here  a 
volcanic  oHgin."     The  next  inquiry  this  inquifi- 
tive  traveller  made,  was  about  the  great  wave 
which  occafioned  fuch  deftrudion  at  Scilla,  as  has 
already  been  related,  J  16.    Having  left  MeflirtA 
on  the  17th  May,  he  proceeded  in  his  boat  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Faro,  where  he  met  with  a  prieft 
who  had  been  there  on  the  night  beftween  the  5th 
and  6th  Feb.  when  the  wave  paifed  over  that  point 
of  land.    Here  it  carried  off  boats  with  24  people, 
tore  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  left  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  fifh  behind  it.    This  prieft  had  him- 
'  felf  been  covered  by  the  Wave,  and  with  difficulty 
faved  his  life.    He  at  firft  faid  the  Water  was  hbt ; 
but  on  /being  preflcd  with  other  queftions,  it  a- 
mounted  to  no  rrore,  than  that  the  water  was  as 
warm  as  it  ufualiy  is  in  funimer.    The  wave,  he 
faid,  rofe  to  a  great  height,  and  came  on  with  fuch 
noife  and  rapidity  that  it  was  impofTible  to  efcape. 
On  croflSng.over  to  Scilla,  Sir  William  was  per- 
.fe<ftly  fatisfied  concerning  the  nature  of  this  for- 
midable  wave,  and  found  that  the  following  was 
the  true  ftate  of  the  faft :  ••  The  prince  of  Scilla 
having  remarked,    th.it   during  th^   firft   horrid 
fhock,  which  happened  about  noon  the  5th  Feb. 
part  of  a  rock  near  Scilla  had  been  detached  into 
the  fea ;  and  fearing  that  the  rock  of  Scilla,  on 
which  his  town  and  caftle  were  lituated,  might 
alfo  be  detached,  he  thought  it  fafcr  to  prepare 
boats,  and  n»tlre  to  a  little  port  or  beach  feated  at 
the  foot  of  it,  and  like  wife  furrounded  by  rocks. 


night,  having  detached  a  whole  mouotain  much 
higher  than  that  of  Sdlla,  fituated  between  the 
latter  and  Torre  del  Cavalio,  it  fell  into  the  fa 
with  fuch  violence  as  to  raife  the  fatal  wave  ^)o*e> 
mentioned.  This  having  broken  on  the  point  of 
land  called  Punto  del  Faro^  tnfbmtly  letaroed  witi 
great  noife  and  celerity  upon  the  beach,  wlwt 
the  unfortunate  prince  and  his  fubjeds  had  taken 
refuge,  and  either  dafhed  them  with  their  boiti 
and  efre<5t8  againfl  the  rocks,  or  whirled  theoi  into 
the  fea.  Thofe  who  had  efcaped  the  firft  aad 
greatefl  wave,  were  carried  off  by  a  id  and  ji 
lefs  confiderable,  but  which  immediately  fblloMf 
the  firft."  Sir  William  fpoke  with  many  whotaf 
been  involved  in  that  wave,  and  violently  hurt  If 
it ;  but  all  agreed  in  aflTerting  that  the  water  n 
not  hot.  The  earthquakes  were  hot  perfedly-iel- 
tied  even  in  1784,  when  Sir  William  HamOtoi 
wrote  the  account  of  the  ftate  of  Vefuvius,  to  die  j 
Royal  Society. 

(18.)  EARTrtQuAKES   in   Scotland,  siict 

August  10,   1786.     Although  this  kingdom  is 

happily  free  from  the  dreadful  calamities  exjw* 

ricnced  in  many  other  parts  of  the  worid,  fw* 

thefe  terrible  convulfions  of  nature,  yet  oca- 

fional   fhocks  of  earthquakes   have  been  frit  it 

Scotland,  within  thefe  ix  years.    William  Ottrii, 

Efq.  in  hi*  third  letter  to  Sir  X  Sinclair,  apw 

ed  to  the  Statijlicai  Account  of  BJMargbf  (VA* 

VI.  p.  624.]  among  other  phylical  phenomena,  ^ 

numerates  the  following:  Upon  the  i6th  Jm^ 

1786,  a  fmart  (liock  of  an  earthquake  was  fdtiC 

Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland,  which  extended  to' 1 

the  Ifie  of  Man  and  Dublinj  and  was  a\(o  Mtt 

the  SW.  parts  of  Scotland.     Upon  the  xith  of 

Auguft,  1 7S6,  a  very  alarming  (hock  of  an  eiift? 

quake  was  felt  about  two  o'clock  A.  M.  tnthcK* 

of  England,  y\t.  Northumberland,  Cumbertarfi 

and  in  Scotland,  acrofs  the  ifland,  and  as  far  K 

as  Argyllfhire ;  and  in  all  thofe  places  at  fbc  fiae 

inftant  of  time.    This  fhock  extended  above  xjo 

miles  from  S.  to  N;  and  xoo  from  E.  <o  W.— 

«•  Upon  the  45th  Jan^  1787,  the  river  Tivk)t  he» 

came  fuddenly  dry,  and  continued  fo  for  4  ho®* 

and  then  flowed  with  its  ufual  fulnefs.**  «  On  the 

a6th  Jan.  1787,  a  fmart  fliock  of  an  earthquatt 

was  felt  in  the  parifhes  of  Campfie  and  Stiatfc* 

blane,  io  miles  N.  of  Glafgow,  and  about  10  A.  ^ 

M.     A  rufhing  noife  was  heard  to  precede tfec 

fhock  from  the  SE.     The  night  preceding  tkil 

earthquake,  a  piece  of  ground  near  Alloa,  « 

which  a  mill  was  built,  fuddenly  funk  a  foot  ad 

a  half.^'— i*  On  Thurfday,   5th  Nov.  1789;  !»•  . 

tvVeen  5  and  6  P.  M.  a  fmart  fhock  of  an  «itb» 

quake  was  fcJt  at  Crieff,  at  Comrie,  and  for  nw»f 

miles  round  that  diftridt,  which  is  about  ^5  bM 

from  Edinburgh.     (See  Comrie,  N*  i.)    **^ 

Mr  Robertfon's  houle  of  Lawcrs,  a  ruinbling  WfH 

like  diftant  thunder  had  bci^n  heard  at  intenali 

for  two  months ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  ftockp 

a  noife  like  the  difcharge  of  diftant  artillery  w^ 

diftinaiy  heard.     Mr  Dundas  and  Mr  Bruce  rf 

Edinburgh,  were  ftanding  before  the  fire  in  ^ 

drawing-room,  and  they  dcfcril^  the  Ihoci,  rt 

If  a  great  mallet  had  fuddenly  ftmck  the  foowi> 

tion  of  the  houfe  with  violence.    Abthe  village  of 

Comrie,  the  inhabilaiits  kft  Ukrir  hoafes  and  rat 
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o  the  open  fields."—**  On  the  nth  Nov.  A.  M. 
n  the  fame  place,  another  ikock  was  felt,  whicb 
vsLB  much  more  violent  than  tliat  of  the  jth  It 
iras  accompanied  with  a  hollow  rumbling  noife. 
rhe  ice  on  a  piece  of  water  near  the  houfe  of 
Lawers,  was  (hivered  ro  atoms/'  Mr  Creech,  af» 
er  quoting  from  the  London  Chronicle,  the  ac- 
count of  the  earthquake  at  Borgo  San  Sepolcro, 
m  the  30th  Sept.  1789,  (fee  Bokgo,  N^j.)  adds, 
'  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  on  the  fame  day, 
lear  3  P.  M.  two  or  three  diftin^  fliocks  were 
rit  at  the  houfe  of  Parfon's  Green,  within  a  mile 
if  Edinburgh.  The  koufe  is  fituated  on  the  N. 
ide  of  Arthur's  Seat,  which  is  compofed  of  an 
mmenfe  blue  granite.  Several  vifitors  were  in  the 
loufe  to  dine  with  the  family,  and  the  whole 
x)mpany  ran  down  (tairs  trom  the  drawing-room, 
od  met  the  fervants  from  the  kitchen,  in,  the  lob- 
tjf  equally  alarmed  at  what  had  happened.  They 
lel'cribed  the  fenfation,  as  if  the  houfe  had  received 
wo  or  three  violent  blows  in  the  foundation,  fb 
hat  all  the  furniture  (hook;"— *•  Qn  the  rbth 
^ov  1791,  three  repeated  Ihocks  of  kn  earthquake, 
ccompanied  with  a  hollow  rumbling  noife,  like 
hat  or  diftant  thunder,  were  felt  at  Loch  Kan. 
mch,  in  Ptfrthfhire.''  Mr  Creech  concludes  his 
iccount  of  thefe  and  other  phyQcal  phenomena, 
vith.an  extract  of  a  letter  from  '•  Comrie,  in 
^enhftiire,"  dated  •*  Nov.  30, 179a,"  from  which 
re  (hall  only  quote  the  fads  (lateU,  as  we  can- 
lot  agree  with  the  conclu&on  drawn  by  the  wri« 
er,  in  favour  of  Jf,  DolomUu*j  theory,  which,  for 
he  reafons  adigned  in  $  22,  we  are  perfuaded  is 
klfe. — ««  We  have  of  late  been  greatly  alarmed 
riih  feveral  very  fevere  (hocks  of  an  earthquake. 
rhey  were  more  fenfible  and  alarming,  than  any 
elt  formerly,  and  the  noife  attending  them  was 
mcommonly  loud  and  tremulous.  It  appeared 
Irobably  more  fo,  from  the  (liilnefs  of  the  atmo* 
pbere,  and  the  reverberation  of  the  furronnding 
nountains.  The  houfes  were  greatly  (haken,  and 
he  furniture  to(red  from  its  place.  The  weather 
Md  been  uncommonly  variable,  and  changed  from 
tigb  gu(ts  of  wind,  to  a  deep  calm,  a  few  days 
Kfore  the  feverefl  (hocks  of  the  earthquake.  The 
ir  was  moift  and  hazy,  and  the  clouds  feemed 
sbarged  with  eledricity."  This  lait  circumttance 
%  much  in  favour  of  what  we  efteem  the  only  true 
hcory.    See  §  «a. 

('9.)  Earthquakes,  theories  as  to  the 
'AusEs  OF.  Various  theories  have  been  invented 
0  explain  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes.  Till 
■tely,  the  hypethefes  of  modem  philofophers  were 
Quch  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  ancients.  Anax- 
jgoras  fuppofed  the  caufe  of  earthquakes  to  be 
ubterraneous  clouds  burfttng  out  into  lightning, 
vhich  (hook  the  vaults  that  confined  them.  Others 
aagined,  that  the  arches,  which  had  been  weak- 
oed  by  continual  fubterraneous  fires,  at  length 
ell  in.  Others  derived  thefe  double  convulfions 
rom  the  r«irefied  fteam  of  waters  heated  by  fome 
^tKhbouring  fires,  (a  hypothefis  lately  revived  by 
A.  Dolomieu,  fee  0  «%»  and  fome,  among  whom 
*^as  Epicurus,  and  feveral  of  the  Peripatetics,  af- 
wbed  them  to  the  ignition  of  certain  inflammable 
«baUtioDS.  This  laft  hypothefis  has  been  adopted 
>f  many  of  the  molt  celebrated  modems,  as  Caf- 
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fendus,  Kircher,  Schottos,  Vareuius,  Des  Cartel, 
Du  Uamel,  Honorius,  Fabri,  &c.  The  philofo- 
pber  la(t  mentioned.,  indeed  fuppofed, .  that  wa« 
ters  prodigiouiiy  rarefied  by  heat,  might  .fome« 
times  occafion  earthquakes.  The  others  fuppofed,' 
that  there  are  many  and  vaft  cavities  u^der  ground^ 
which  have  a  communication  with  oHe  another: 
fome  of  which  abound  with  waters;  otliers  witU 
yapours  and  exhalations^  ariUng  from  indammable 
fii[l)ftances,  as  nitre^  bitumen,  fulphur,  &c.  Thefe 
combii(iible  exhalations  they  fuppcfed  to  be  kitid« 
led  by  a  fubterraneoiis  fpark,  or  by  fpiiie  a(5live 
flame  gliding  through  a  nanow  filTure  from  with- . 
out,  or  by  the  fermentation  of  fome  mixtuK^ ;  aUd 
when  this  happens,  that  they  may  neceflarily  pro- 
duce pulfes,  tremors,  and  ruptures  at  the  i[ujface» 
according  to  the  number  and  oiverfity  of  the  ca^ 
yities,  and  the  quantity  and  a^yity  of  the  in« 
fiammable  matter.  This  hypothefis  they  illuftra-. 
ted  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  fuch  as  mixtures 
Qf  iron  filings  and  brimfione  buried  iq  the  earthy 
gi|n*powder  confined  in  pits,  ^Cp  by  alLwhich  4 
(baking  of  the  earth  will  be  produced.  Dt  Wood% 
ward  fuggelU  another  hypothdis.  He:  fiippole^ 
that  the  fubterraneous  heat  Or  fire,  tirhich  is  con* 
tinually  elevating  water  out  of  the  abyfs^  which* 
according  to  him,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  earthy 
to  fumi(h  rain,  dew,  (pringa,  ^nd  rivers,  ^m^y  be 
Hopped,  in  lome  particular  part..  When  \his  ob« 
(trudlion  bi&ppens,  \^\t  heat  caufes  a.,great  fwelK 
iog  and  comjnotion  in  the  waters  ot\the  abylsf 
and  at  the  fame  titpe,  making  the^  li^e  effort  a- 
gainlt  the  fuperincumbent  e^rth, .  that  aKitatior^ 
and  concufiion  of  it  is  occafioned,  which  we  call  an^ 
earthquake.  >I.  Amontops  fuggefts  a  hypothelis. 
entirely  different  from  all  theie. .  A;:cording  to  the  . 
philofophical  principles,  which  fuppofe  the  at* 
mofphere  to  be  about  45  miles  high^  and  .that  the 
denfity  of  the  air  increafes  in  proportion  to  the. 
abfolute  height  of  the  fuperincumbent  column  of 
fluid ;  it  is  Ihown,  that  at  the  depth  of  4,^,53]? 
fathoms  below  the  furface  of  the^earth,  .air  is  but 
one  4th  lighter  than  mercury.  Now,  this  depth 
of  4395^8  fathoms  is  only  a  74th  part  of  the  femi* 
diameter  of  the  earth ;  and  the  vaft  fphere  be- 
yond  this  depths  in  diameter  6,451,539  fathoms; 
may  probably  be  only  filled  with  air ;.  which  wiU 
be  here  greatly  condenfed,  and  milch  heavier  thad 
the  heavie(t  bodies  we  know  in  nature.  But  it  i^ 
found  by  e^cperiroent,  that  the  mofe  aif  is  com-' 
preifed,  %he  more  does  the  fame  degree  of  heat 
increafe  its  fpring,  and  the  more  capable  dots  it 
render  it  (tf  a  violent  effect ;  and  that  fox  inflaoce^ 
the  degree  of  heat  of  boiling  Water  intr^afes  the  • 
fpring  of  the  air  above  what  it  baa  in  its  natural 
(tate,  in  our  climate,  by  a  quantity  e^ual  to  it 
3d  of  the  weight  wherewith  it  is  prefled.  Whetoce 
we  may  conclude^  that  a  degree  of  heat,  whiclt 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth  will  only  have  a  mo* 
derate  dSe^.^  may  be  capable  of  a  very  violent  oneP 
below.  And  as  we  are  certain,  that  there  are  ill 
nature,  degrees  of  heslt  much  greater  thair  that  o^  • 
boiling  watery  it  is  poffible  there  may  be  fome^ 
wbo(e  violence,  further  increafed  by  the  immenfd 
weight  of  the  air,  may  be  fufl^icient  to  break  and 
overturn  this  folid  orb  of  43*5  28  fathoms ;  vrhofA 
weighti  compared  to  that  c^  the  included  air« 
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Vfould  be  but  a  trifle.— Though  none  of  thefe  hy- 
pothefes  were  fufficient  for  explaining  the  pheno- 
mena of  earthquakes  in  a  fatisfadory  manner,  one 
or  other  of  them  continued  to  be^  adopted  by  al- 
moft  all  philofophcrs  till  1749. 

(aO.)EARTHQUAKBS,  THEORIES  OF  DrSrUKE- 

LY,  AND  Sig.  Beccaria,  RESPECTING.  In  March 
1749,  an  earthquake  waB  felt  at  London  and  feve- 
ral  other  places  in  Britain.  Dr  Stukel^,  who  had 
been  much  engaged  in  eledrical  experiments,  be- 
gan to  fufpefl,  that  phenomena  of  this  kind  oug^t 
to  be  attributed  not  to  vapours  or  fermentations 
generated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  to  elec- 
tricity. In  a  paper  publifbed  by  him  on  this 
fubjedl,  he  rejedts  all  the  above  hypothefes  for  the 
following  reafons:— r.  That  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  remarkable  cavernous  ftrufture  of  the  earth ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reafon  to  pre- 
fume,  that  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  foHd,  fo  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  internal  changes  and  fermen- 
tations within  its  fubftance ;  nor  do  coal-pits,  when 
on  fire,  ever  produce  any  thing  refemfeling  an  earth- 
quake. 2.  In  the  earthquake  at  London,  in  March 
1749,  there  was  no  uich  thing  as  fire,  vapour, 
fmoke,  imell,  or  an  eruption  of  anj  kind  obfer- 
ved,  though  the  fhock  affe<aed  a  circuit  of  50  miles 
in  diameter.  This  confideration  alone  of  the  ex- 
tent of  furface  fhaken  by  an  earthquake,  he  thought 
fufficient  to  overthrow  the  fuppofition  of  its  being 
owing  to  the  expanfion  of  any  fubterraneous  va- 
pours. For,,  as  fmall  fire  balls  bu  riling  in  the  air 
propagate  a  fulphureous  fmcU  to  the  diftance  of  fe- 
verai  miles,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  fo  im- 
menfc  a  force,  aifting  inftantaneoufly.on  that  com- 
pafs  of  ground,  fhould  never  break  the  furface  of  it, 
nor  become  difcovefable  either  to  the  fight  or  the 
linell,  befides  that  fuch  a  fermentation  would  re- 
quire a  long  time.  That  fuch  an  effe<ft,  therefore, 
mould  be  produced  inftantaneoufly,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  ele<3:ricity  only,  which  acknowledges 
no  fenfible  tranfition  of  time,  nor  any  bounds.  3.  If 
vapours  and  fubterraneous  fermentations,  explo- 
fions  and  eniptions,  were  the  caufe  of  earthquakes, 
they  would  ablblutely  ruin  the  whole  fyftem  of 
fprings  and  fountains,  wherever  they  had  once  been ; 
which  is  contrary  to  fad,  even  when  they  have 
been  frequently  repeated.  In  the  earthquake  in 
Afia  Minor,  A.  D.  17,  which  deftroycd  13  great 
cities,  and  fhook  a  mafs  of  eailli  300  miles  in  dia- 
meter, nothing  fufferedt.  but  the  cities ;  neither 
the  fprings  nor  the  face  of  the  country  being  in- 
jured. 4.  That  any  fubterraneous  power,  fujffi- 
cient  to  move  30  miles  in  diameter,  muft  be  lodged 
at  leaft  15  or  ao  miles  below  the  furface;  and 
therefore  muft  move  an  inverted  cone  of  .fqjid 

.  earth,  the  bafe'  of  which  is  30  miles  in  diameter, 
and  the  axis  15  or  20 ;  an  effcdl  impofiible  to  any 
natural  power  whatever,  except  eleftricity.  So 
m  Afia  Minor,  fuch  a  cone  muft  have  been  30a 
miles  in  the  diiimfeter  of  the  bafe,  and  200  in  the  axis : 
which  not  all  the  gun-powder  that  has  been  made 
fince  the  invention  of  it,  much  lefs  any  vapours 
generated  fo  far  below  the  furface,  could  pollibly 
elFedt.  3.  A  fubterraneous  explofion  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  manner  In  which  Ihips,  far  from, 
land,  and  even  fifli,  are  aifedtcd  during  an  caith- 

.  quake.  A  fubterraneous  explofion  would  only 
produce  a  gradual  fwell,  and  not  give  fo  quick  aa 
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impulfe  to  the  water  as  would  make  it  feel  like  ^ 
ftone.  From  thefe  circumftances  the  Dodor  con- 
cluded, that  an  earthquake  was  a  ihock  of  the 
fame  kind  as  thofe  in  eleftrical  expcri^ients.  And 
this  hypothefis  was  confirmed  by  the  pheoomeoa 
attendmg  earthquakes ;  particularljr  thofe  of  1749 
and  1750,  which  gave  rife  to  his  publicaticxu 
The  weather  for  5  or  6  months  before,  had  bee^ 
uncommonly  warm  ^  the  wind  S.  and  SW.  viti- 
out  rain;  fo  that  the  earth  muft  have  been  to  a 
ftate  peculiarly  ready  for  an  eledrical  fhock.  Be- 
fore the  earthquake  at  London,  all  vegetables  had 
been  uncommonly  forward.  And  eledridtyii 
well  known  to  quicken  vegetation.  The  auni) 
borealis'had  Iteen  frequent  about  that  time;  al 
juft  before  the  earthquake,  had  been  twice  xfjtt» 
ed  in  fuch  colours  as  had  never  been  feen  bisKt  , 
It  had  alfo  removed  foutherly,  contrary  to  whatii 
common  in  England ;  fo  that  the  Italians,  ad 
thofe  among  whom  earthquakes  were  frequait^ 
a^ually  foretold  the  earthquake.  The  year  bat 
been  remarkable  for  fire  balls,  lightning,  and  ok 
rufcations;  and  thefe  are  meteors  of  an  eledrical 
nature.  In  fuch  circumftances,  nothing,  he  Ajti 
is  wanting  to  produce  an  earthquake,  but  the  pr^ 
fence  of  fomenon-ele<Mc  body;  which  muft  behal 
a^  extra  from  the  atmbfphere.  Hence  he  bksti . 
that  if  a  non-eledric  cloud  diibharge  its  contefito 
upon  any  part  of  the  earth,  in  that  highly  eleflii- 
cal  ftate,  an  earthquake  muft  neccflarily  eufie. 
As  the  difchai]ge  from  an  excited  tube  produoet 
a  commotion  in  the  human  body,  fo  the  diichaie 
of  ele<ftric  matter  from  many  miles  of  folid  eaA 
muft  needs  be  an  earthquake ;  and  the  (hap  fitA 
the  pontadt,  the  horrid  imcouth  noife  attendinf  iU 
Dr  Stukely  had  been  informed,  tliat  a  little  bdoK 
the  earthquake,  a  large  and  black  cloud  fuddeslf 
covered  die  atmofphere,  which  probably  oca- 
.  fioned  the  fhock  by  the  difcharge  of  a  fhower.  A 
found  was  obferved  "to  roll  from  the  Thamci  to- 
wards Temple-Bar  before  the  houfes  ceafed  to  m4 
juft  as  the  electrical  fnap  precedes  the  (hock. 
This  noife  (which  generally  precedes  earthqoabn) 
he  thought  could  be  accounted  fbr  only  on  elec- 
trical principles ;  for,  in  a  fubterraneous  eruptioO) 
the  diredt  contrary  would  happen.  The  fiama 
and  fulphureous  Imells,  which  are  fometimei  ob> 
ferved  in  earthquakes,  might,  he  thought,  ttemat 
eaiily  accounted  for,  on  the  fuppofition  of  to 
being  eleiftrical  phenomena,  than  frtim  their  be» 
ing  occafioned  by  eruptions  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  So  alfo  the  fuddennefs  of  the  coacEt 
(ion,  felt  at  the  fam^  inftant'over  fuch  a  large  fcr* 
face,  and  the  little  damage  alfo  which  eaithquabei 
generally  occafion ;  fuflSciently  point'  out  what 
fort  of  motion  it  is;  not  a  convulfion  of  the  bowHi 
of  the  earth ;  but  an  uniform  vibration  alonj  h 
furface,  like  that  of  a  mufical  (tring,  or  a  gbft 
when  rubbed  on  the  edge  with  one's  finger.  Vtt 
circumftance  of  earthquakes  chiefly  alfeifting  t^ 
fea-coaft,  places  along  rivers,  &c.  is  a  farther  if 
guinent  of  their  being  eledrical  phenomena.  Tte 
is  illuftrated  by  a  particular  account  of  the  dint* 
tion  in  which  the  earthquake  was  conveyed.  Tte 
laft  argiiment  he  ufes  is  taken  firom  the  cffrfli 
which  it  had  on  perfons  of  wea]^  conftitutioMi 
who  were,  for  a  day  or  two  after  it  happoH 
troubled  with  pains  in  the  back,  iheumati&i^ 
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hyfterics,  and.  nervous  diforders ;  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  would  have  been  after  an  a^ual 
elaftrification :  to  fome,  thefe  diforders  proved  fa- 
tal. Dr  Stukely  does  not  attempt  to  account 
for  the  manner  m  which  the  esafh  and  air  are  put 
into  this  ftate.  The  fame  hypotheiis  was  advan- 
ced by  Signior  Beccaria,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  Dr  Stukely's  difcoveries.  But  this  learn- 
ed Italian  imagined  the  eledtric  matter  to  be 
lodged  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  agree- 
ably to  his  hypothefis  concerning  lightning. — 
-  Now,  as  the  quantity  of  electric  matter  in  the 
fiinpleft  thunder-dorms  is  fo  inconceivably  great, 
tliat  it  is  impolfible  to  be  contained  by  any  cloud 
or  number  of  clouds;  and  as,  during  the,progrefs 
.  of  a  thunder-itonn  which  he  obferved,  though  the 
lightning  frequently  ftruck  to  the  earth,  the  iame 
clouds  were  the  next  moment  ready  to  make  a  ftill 
greater  difclxaige ;  it  was  evident,  that  they  mud 
.nave  received  at  one  place,  the  moment  a  dif- 
charge  was  made  from  them  in  anotlier.  Let  us 
fuppofe  thefe  clouds  ever  fo  great,  if  the  lightning 
proceeded  only  from  them,  the  quantity  muft  be 
leiVened  by  every  difcharge ;  and  no  recruits,  that 
any  new  clouds  might  bring,  can  bear  any  pro- 
portion to  the  difchax^  which  muit  enfue,  n-6m 
the  collifion  of  fo  great  a  number  as  combine  to 
form  a  thundcr-ftorm.  It  feems  therefore  moft 
likely,  that  the  eleftric  matter  is  continually  dart- 
ing from  the  clouds  in  one  place,  while  it  is  dif- 
charged  from  the  earth  in  another;  and,  conlb- 
quently,  that  the  clouds  ferve  as  condudors  of 
the  eledric  fluid  from  thofe  places  of  the  earth 
which  are  overloaded  with  it,  to  thofe  which  are. 
exhaufted.  This  theory  being  admitted,  he  thinks 
earthquakes  may  be  afcribed  to  the  fame  caufe. 
For  if  the  equilibrium  of  the  cle^ric  matter  be 
ioft  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  fo  that  the  beft 
method  of  reftoring  it  fiiall  be  by  the  fluid  burft- 
ing  into  the  air,  and  traverfing  feveral  miles  of  the 
atmofphere,  to  come  at  the  place  where  it  is 
wanted ;  it  may  be  eafily  imagined,  that  violent 
conculfions  will  be  given  to  the  eailh  by  the  fud- 
den  paflage  of  fo  powerful  an  agent.  This,  he 
feysL  was  confirmed  by  the  flallies  of  light,  re* 
fembling  lightning,  which  have  been  frequently 
feen  to  rufh  from  the  top  of  Mount  Vefuvius, 
when  aihes,  &c.  have  been  carried  out  of  it  into 
the  air,  and  fcattered  over  a  large  tra<5l  of  country. 
And  it  is  well  known  tliat  volcanoes  have  a  near 
.conne<5tion  with  earthquakes.  A  rumljing  noife 
like  thunder,  and  flafhes  of  light  rifmg  from  the 
ground,  have  been  generally  obferved  to  attend 
earthquakes.  And  lightning  itfelf  has  been  known 
to  be  attended  with  fmall  fliakings  of  the  earth, 
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float  in  the  atmofphere,  ahd  occafion  a  fudden 
(hower,  which  may  further  promote  the  paflage 
of  the  fluid.  The  whole  fuH^ce,  tliue^,  unloaded* 
will  receive  a  concuflion,  like  any  other  conduc- 
ting  fubfl;ance,  on  parting  with,   or  receiving  a 

*  quantity  of  the  eledtric  fluid.  The  rufliiii^  noife 
will  likewifc  fweep  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
country.  And  upon  this  fuppofition  al/o  the 
fluid  in  its  difcharge  from  the  country,  will  na- 
turally follow  the  courfe  of  the  rivers,  and  alfo 
take  the  advantage  of  any  eminences  to  facili- 
tate its  afcent  into  the  higher  regions  of  the 
air."  The  Dodor,  making  experiments  with 
a  battery  on  the  paflage  of  the  ele^ical  fluid 
over  different  condu^ng  fubftances,  and,  among 
thefe,  over  water  ;^and  remarking  a  refern- 
blance  between  its  paflage  over  the  furface  of 
tlie  water,  and  that  which  Dr  Stukely  fuppofed 
to  fweep  the  furface  of  the  earth,  when  a  conH- 
derable  quantity  of  it  is  difcharged  to  tJie  clouds 
during  an  earthquake ;  immediately  fufpeded  that 
the  water  over  which  it  pafled,  and  which  was 
viiibly  thrown  into  a  tremulous  motion,  muft  re- 
ceive a  conculfion  refembling  that  which  is  givea 
to  the  waves  of  the  fea  on  fuch  occafions.  To 
try  this,  he  himfelf  and  others  prefent  put  their 
hands  into  the  water  at  the  time  that  the  eledri- 
cal  flaih  paflTed  over  its  furi&ce ;  and  they  felt  ^ 
fudden  concuflion  given  to  them,  exadly  like  that 
which  afleds  fliips  at  fea  during  an  earthquake. 
This  percuifion  was  felt  in  various  parts  of  the 
water,  but  was  ftrongeft  near  the  place  where  the 
exploflon  was  made.    **  This  fimilarity  in  the  ef- 

.  fe6t  (he  lays)  is  a  confiderable  evidence  of  a  funi- 
larity  in  the  caufe.  Pleafed  with  this  refemblance 
of  the  earthquake,  I  endeavgured  to  imitate  that 
great  natural  phenomenon  in  other  refpeds :  and 
it  being  frofty  weather,  I  took  a  plal^  of  ice,  and 
placed  two  fticks  about  three  inches  high  on  their 
ends,  fo  that  they  would  jufl  ftand  witheafc;  and 
upon  another  part  of  the  ice  I  placed  a  bottle, 
from  the  cork  of  which  was  fufpended  a  brafs  ball 
with  a  fine  thread.  Then,  making  the  eledrical 
flafli  pafs  over  the  furface  of  the  ice,  whigh  it  did 
with  a  very  loud  repoit,  the  nearer  pillar  fell 
down,  while  the  more  remote  ftood ;  and  the  ba^l 
which  had  hung  nearly  ftill,  immediately  began  to 
make  vibrations  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
nearly  in  a  right  line  from  the  place  of  ths  flafti, 
I  afterwards  diverfified  this  apparatus,  ereding 
more  pillars,  and  fufpending  more  pendulums,  &c. 
fometimes  upon  bladders  ftretched  on  the  mouth 
of  open  veflels,  and  at  other  times  on  wet  boards 
fwimming  in  a  velTel  of  water.  This  laft  method 
feemed  to  anfwer  the  beft  of  any :  for  the  board 


He  alfo  confidered  ignesfatui  in  mines,  as  a  ijroof  reprefenting  the  earth,  and  the  water  the  fea,  the 

that  the  eledric  fluid  was  fometimes  colledcd  in  phenomena  of  them  both  during  an  earthquake 

the  bowels  of  the  earth.  may  be  imitated  at  the  fame  time ;  pillars,  &c 

(ai.)  Earthquakes,  theory  of  Dr  Priest-  being  ereded  on  the  board,  and  the  eledric  flafh 

LEY  RESPECTiKG.    Dr  Prieftley,  in  his  Hijiory  of  being  made  to  pafs  either  over  the  board,  over  the 

EUaricitifi  obfervcs  upon  thefe  theories,  that  a  water,  or  over  them  both." 

more  probable  hypothefis  may  be  formed  out  of  (ai.)  Earthquakes,  theory  of,  upon  the 

them  boUi.    "  Suppofe  (fays  he)  the  electric  mat-  most  probable  hypothesis.    The  three  laft 

ter  to  be  accumulated  in  one  part  of  the  furface  hypothefes,  {§  ao,  ai.)  though  fomew hat  differing, 

of  the  earth,  and  on  account  of  the  drynefs  of  the  '  yet  agree  in  the  main  \  but  if  a  particular  folution 

ieafon  not  eafily  to  diffufe  itfeif ;  it  may  force  its  of  the  phenomena  is  required,  every  one  of  them 

way  into  the  higher  regions  of  tlie  air,  forming  will  be  found  deficient.  The  editors  of  the  JS'wfyc/d- 

clouds  in  its  parage  out  of  the  Vapour^  which  ^jcdia  Britanmca^  in  their  laft  editioUi  urge  the fol- 

,  Rrirra                       lowing 


Ic^rinj  obJe*5^k»ns  to 

pinufible  theory,  a  part  of  which  we  Ihall  quote  in 
their  own  words :  — '*  If,  according  to  Dr  Stuke- 
ly's  hypothcfis,  th**  ele<ftric  matter  is  lod^^ed  only 
on  the  furfn.ro  of  the  earth,  or  bur  a  fmall  depth 
below,  how  are*  we  to  account  for  thofe  violent 
ipfledts  whidh  often  take  place  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  f  In  the  earthquake  at  Llfbon,'  a  large  quay 
funk  to  an  unfathomable  depth.  We  are  certaih 
that  the  caiife  of  the  (farthqiiake  miuft  ha^*e  been 
below  this  deplh^  however  great  it  WAs,  and  have 
opened  the  earth  for  art  imrh'nil'e  way  do\tn wkrds. 
At  the  feme  time  an  hill  in  Barbary  clave  afupder, 
^nd  the  two  halves  of  it  f^U  different  ^ays.  This 
fiiews,  tliat  the  caufe  of  the  earthquake  operatetl 
tiot  on"  {Tie  furface  of  the*  hill,  but  on  the  folid 
foundation  and  contents  of  it ;  nor  can  it  ha  ex- 
plained by  any  fuperficial  ad:ion  whatever.  Proffi 
Svhat  the  miners  at  ffyarrf  Bndge  in  Derbydiirc 
obfervcd,  if  is  aifo  evident,  that  the  lliock  was 
,felt  at  the  depth  of  396  fert  below  the  fufface  of 
the  grouhd,  more  thaft  at  the  ibrface  itfelf ;  and 
tonilquently  there  is  all  the  reafon  in  the  ii^orld 
to  think,  that  the  caufe  lay  at  a  depth  vaftlv  greater. 
^Again,  though  the  earthquake  at  London' was  fiip- 
pofcd  to  be^ih  with  a  black  cloud  and  fhower ; 
^'ct  in  that  of  1755,  the  effedla  of  which  were  inr, 
tomparably  greater,  the  air  wis  calm  and  ferene 
almoft  in  every'  place  where  it  was  felt.  It  does 
rot  appear,  that  there  i^  at  any  time  a  confiderable 
difference  "between  the  ele^i-icity  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  ^nd  that  of  th^  earth,  or  iftdeed  that  there 
can  be  (b.  For  if  the  earth  is  ele<a:rified  />/«j  and 
the  atmofphere  tninuu  thei*e  are  innumerable 
points  on -the  fiirfiice  of  the;  earth, 'ivhich  miift  be 
imperceptibl y  dra wi n g  off  the  fuperfl  uou  s  ele<::lTic 
mattet  intb  tlie  air.  •The  vapours  alfo,  v<rith  which 
the  atmofphere  abounds,  would  always  be  ready 
in  the-  farhe  fervice ;  and  thus  thunder  zx\A  light?- 
Ihing  might  indeed  fonietimes  be  produred,  but 
hot  earlhquakea.  But  laftly,-  neither  the  air  nor 
the  earth  do  always  ftiow  any  remarkable  figns 
^  ele<fbricity  before  earthquakes  happen.  For, 
th«  fum'mer  before  the- earthquake  at  Manchefter, 
in  1777,  there  had  fcarce  been^  any  thunder,  light- 
tiing,^  or  other  flpfis  of  ele<^icity  in  the^atmo- 
J#  here,  and  vegetation  had  Wen  extremely  back- 
ward ;  and,  according  to  the  beft  accounts,  the 
•vcather  pontihued  Remark ablv  fine.  For  thefe 
reafons;'  Dr  Stiikely's  hypothesis  feem  snot  to  be 
fatisfaftor^'.  "Thatof  Sighior  Beccafia  is  not  in- 
deed liab]€i  to  the  above  fnentioned  objeftlons; 
but  feem's  highly  improbable  on  Mother  account. 
The  atmofphei;e  is'knoyn  to  be  a  fubftanc* 
through  which  the  eleftric  matter  fnakes  it's*  way 
v'ith  theiitmoft  difficulty.  'It  is  a  vaftly  worle 
rondu<tdr  than  water  dr  than  )rr.o5n:"  earth.  If 
therefore  the  rquilibi'tum  ot  this  fluid  is  16ft  in  the 
howtifi  of  the  ea»th,  It  is  iiiipoflTible  to  giv5  a  rea- 
fon, why  it  fhould  not  rather  go  tolhe  places  where 
it  is  wanted  thro<igh  the  eaith  itfelf,  than  through 
the  atmolphere.  BeliSes,  if  this  wastht?"  cafe,  th% 
fhock'of  rfn  earthquake  could  only  bd  felt  at  thofe 
places  wlijtre^  the  eleiflri*!  fluid  iTTued"  from*  the 
farth,  and  where  it  chtcfcd.  All  the  intenfledi.ite 
t>iact  ??,  ought  to  be  free  froin  any  ftiock,  and  to.be 
fi*nlib!(i  only  of  a  violent  concuflion  iri  th^  atmi<!)' 
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Kem,  IV  A  offer  a  much  more    tory  of  earthquakes  whatever.    Dr  Prieftlcy^cj- 

pothefis  is  liable  to  the  fame  objedions  with  Mt 
of  Dr  Stukely ;  for  any  fuperficial  operation  tnS 
never  account  for  thofe  effeds  above  mentioiri, 
which  take  place  at  great  depths  below  the  fcr. 
face.  His  experiment  cannot  be  admitted  is  a(f 
way  conclufive  with  regai'd  to  the  caufe  of  «artl. 
quakes,  becaufe'no  quantity  of  eleftric  fire  is  ta 
to  pafs  Over  the  earth  and  fea,  like  the  flaih  ai> 
tending  th*»  exploiion  of  an  eledlric  battery;  aad 
the  force  of  \\\i  earthquake  (being  but  juft  abkb 
throw  do\%-n  a  ftick  that  could  hardly  tzsi  \^ 
Itfelf)  feems  by  fat  too  little.  To  giv-e  an  tx^ 
nation  of  the  phenoinena  of  earthquakes,  wl«4 
fhall  be  free  from  the  objedMons  above  JnentioiH 
and  from  all  others,  it  will  be  lieceflary  mttefi* 
place,  to  cbnfider  thofe  pferts  of  the  fyftcm  of  tf 
ture,  which  feem  to  be  moft  affeded  durinflk 
terrible  phenomena  we  treat  of.*  Thefe  areitfc 
air,  the  iblid  earth,  and  the  water.  Of  tfccfelk 
two  former  are  ele(5trics  prrfe  ;  the  latter  is  i(» 
duiflor,  though  a  bad  one.  (See  Electricitt.') 
Ilence  it  foflows,  i.  That  in  proportion  to  » 
quantity  of  earth'  which  is  mixed  ^^^^ 
quantity  of  water,  that  mixture  will  apprtw 
nearer  to  the  nAfttire  of  an  ^Xedcnc  per /{^  ^•^.•f 
'verfa.  *.  That  whatever  quantity  of  eledn^ 
is  communicated  to  the  fdtid  earth,  will  be  quit^ 
taken  off  from  it  Hy  the  water  which  is  ni» 
with  it,  ITT  the  fame  manner  that  the  elefhkt* 
tf:r  is  carriM  off  from  an  excited  globe  by  11* 
tallic  copducVor.  "5.  The  whole  earth  is  mA 
and  therefore  in  fome  degree  a  condudor.  N^ 
yerthelefs,-  as  earth  of  all'  kinds,  when  perfc^ 
dry,  is  foijnd  to  be  an  ele<^ric  capable  of  mw^ 
a  charge  like' glaifs/ it'  fe- therefore  poflible,  tft 
the  eleftric  pjwer  of  the  earth  may  Be  excitH* 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  moifture  of  the  foiid  ^  ; 
cannot  e^ly  contain  the  quantity  of  ekSOT  \ 
communicated.'  ;. 4*.  In  this  ca(e,  the  earth  ffli 
cither  give  uifdoubted  fign«  of  its  being  exdtedl 
the  fame  manner  that  other  excited  eleftiia^ 
pr  the  eledricity  mtift  be  difcbarged  forocwi* ; 
felfe.  5..  To  receive  jmy  fuperfluous  qliantAj* 
ieledlric  matter,  that  may  be  coihmunlcatetJ  tatK 
fplid  earth,  the  waters'  of  t1>e  ocean  arc  al«|»  ; 
ready.  Thefe^  being  a  mudi  better  cawlB«r  j 
than  earth,  muft  be  a'principalifieanof  J>refeiiiJ  j 
tjie  equilibrium  of  eleancity  in  the  diflrteptjw  i 
of  the  earth  ;  ind  hence'  we  fee  a  natural  leaii 
why  the  waters  of  the  oceiri  fhould  <!!bver  ibl^ 
a  proportion  of 'the*  globe  as  they  are'knoirtW 
do.  See  Ocean.  6.  Fiipe  is  alfo  a  condodorjl 
ele6b4city.  Therefore,;  wherever  a'<JOantity  ^ 
led^ric  matter  is  cojledted  in  any  partXSf  theSg 
earth,  if  it  can  neither  b*  conveniently*  recflW 
by  the  moifture  which  fhe  earth  ^^^"^^^[^ 
tains,  nor  by  the  ocean  in  its  neigfcbouilwo^i 
\v\\\  difpharge  itfelf  bv  any  volcano  that  bfl^ 
fo  be  ifi  an  a'ftive  ftate,  near  the  p&cc  yho*"* 
colle<5tion  (Jf  clearic  matter  is.  7.  The  cwflg 
fluid  being  viblently  refifted  by  tJe  frpanaj 
bent  atmofphere,  has  sdways  s  tendency  to  g 
chArge  itfelf  In  tholb  places  wbere'thE^J^iJ 
is  leaft.'  The  tops  of  high  mountains,  Aa*J 


where  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  is  grt^? 
iniiiuic  oniy  01  a  vioieiii:  .cinicuiuon  m  ine  aimo-  tniniflied,  will  alfo  afibrd  a  ready  p^fl^geWMj 
Iplu^rc ;  Hut  of  this  we  have  no  example  in  any  hif-    ele<5lnc  fluid,  when  it  i§  coKe^ed  in  ^gTff 
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Buantity  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    &.  If,  from  to  accoupt  for  from  any  other  caufe  than  an  im- 

fome  natural  caufes,  the  eledric  matter  Ihall  hap-  mediate  difcharge  of  eledric  matter  from  the  earth 

pen  to  be  colle^ed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  into  them.    9.  As  it  is  impoflible  that  any  part  of 

any  particular  j^lace,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch  the  e^rth  ran  be  ele<5trified,  without  coniirunica- 

obftacles  are  thrown  in  its'  way,  that  it  can  nei-  ting  a  proportionable  ihare  of  eledricity  to  the  a- 

bher  difcharge  itfelf  into  th^  ocean,  nor  into  the  .nimals  that  live  upon  it,  and  have  aconftant  com- 

atmofphere  by  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  nor  munication  with  it,  it  thence  follows,  that  there 


by  the  more  open  paflages  of  valcanoes ;  the  moft 
terrible  confequences  muft  enfue :  the  mattor  be- 
ing pent  up,  and  the  caufe  by  which  it  is  collec- 
ted continuing  ftill  to  adt,  its  impulfe  becomes  at 
laft  irrefiftible.  It  then  flies  againft  every  opftacle 
iirith  inconceivable  violence.  It  breaks  out  in  all 
thofe  places  where  there  is  the  leaft  reliftance, 
and  therefore  the  fhock  is  direfted  a  great  num- 
ber  of  different  ways  at  once.  Houfes,  fteepTe«?, 
trees,  &c.  by  their  height  take  off  fomewhat  of 
the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere ;  and  therefore  the 
eie(9fric  matter  flies  againft  them  very  violently. 
The  houfes  and  other  buildings  being  bad  con- 
duAors,  are  thrown  down ;  the  trees  affording  a 
readier  paifage  to  the  fluid  are  not  hurt,  though 
tven  they  aMo  are  fometimes  fplit.  The  height 
of  the  mountains  renders  them  the  objects  of  the 
deftrudtive  force  of  this  fluid  much  more  than  any 
buildings  whatever.  Hence  they  are  often  rent, 
ind  rocks  thrown  dowTi  from  them.  The  water 
contained  in  the  folid  parts  of  the  earth,  being  a 
condudtor  of  electricity,  becomes  overloaded  with 
it ;  and  when  it  can  r«:eive  no  more,  is  -forced  to 
field  to  the  impulfe  of  the  reft,  and  therefbre  is 
thrown  out  of  the  earth  in  great  quantities.  For 
the  fame-  realbn,  thtf  v^aters  on  the  furface  of  'th^e 
KUth  are  moft  violently  agitated.  The  fmall 
quantities  contained  in  wells  are  thrown  out  at 
ie  tops  of  them:  The -rivers  and  lakes,  which 
x>ntain  too  great  a  quantity  of  water  to  be  thrown 
»ff  from  the  earthy  rile  in  billows :  The  ocean  it- 
felf, receiving  more  eleftric  matter  than  can  tie 
immediatety  difperted  through  the  whole  body  of 
■rater,  or  evaporated  into  the  atmofphere,  retreats 
^m  the  land,  and  h  raifed  in  vaft  mountain §. 
rhe  folid  earth  being  unable  either  to  condu  ft  the 
iuid  quietly  to  thofe  parts  where  it  is  wanted,  or 
to  retain  it,  is  violently  ihaken  or  rent  in  multi- 
tudes of  places ;  and  this  not  only  on  the  furtacc. 


can  be  no  confiderable  commotion  in  the  elcdtric 
matter  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  without 
affedting  that  which  is  contained  in  the  bodies  of 
the  animals.  Hence  the  brutes,  who  feem  to  bp 
more  fenfible  of  fuch^  commotions  than  we,  rua 
about,  and  (how  figns  of  fear,  before  the  earth- 
quake comes  on ;  and  hence  the  giddinefsf,  fick- 
nefs,  &c.  which  the  human  race  are  fubjtdt  to. 
during  the  time  of  the  (hock,  even  though  ihey 
do  not  feel  it,  as  was  the  cafe  at  Gibraltar.  10^  Ai 
the  atmofphere  hath  a  communication  with  the 
earth,  it  is  fcarce  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  earth 
can,  for  any  length  of  time,  contain  a  confider- 
able quantity  of  eledtric  matter,  without  commu- 
nicating to  the  atmofphere  a  proportionable  quan- 
tity. Before  an  earthquake,  therefore,  we  m'u(t 
fuppofe  the  eleftricity  of  the  earth  and  air  to  be 
in  perfedt  equiljbrio.  Hence  the  weather  is  ferene, 
there  is  no  wind,  nor  any  other  lign  in*  the  at- 
mo(phere,  of  the  tetrible  cataftrophe  that  is  about 
to  enfue.  But  the  'A)oment  the  difcharge  is  made 
from  the  earth,  the  equilibrium  between  the  ter- 
reftrial  and  atraofpherical  eledtrlcity  is  broken  ; 
the  air  either  begins  to  receive  the  fluid  from  the 
earth,  or  the  earth  from  the  air.  As  there  is  not 
then  time  for  the  collection  of  thunder  clouds  by 
^hich  the  electricity  may  be  brought  down  in  fud- 
den  flafhes  of  lightning,  the  fluid  breaks  through 
the  fubftances  of  the  air  itfelf  with  difmal  and  hor- 
rid tioifes,  which  always  accompany  an  earth- 
buake.  That  this  is  the  cafe,  feems  highly  probable 
frotn  an  experiment  of  M.  de  Romas,  when,  having- 
brought  down  a  vaft  quantity  of  eledtric  matter 
from  the  clouds  by  means  of  a  kite,  he  heard  the 
noife  it  made  in  the  air,  like  the  continual  blow- 
ing of  a  fmall  forge  bellows.  In  general,  a  con., 
flderable  change  of  weather  takes  place  at  the 
time  of  an  earthquake,  though  not  always.  Im 
the  earthquake  which  happened,  in  England  in 


iut  to  giT?at  depths.    The  eledtncity  being  now^  *777f  there  was  no  remarkable  change  of  weather 


in  fome  meafiire  di(charged  from  the  eart*h,  the 
3cean  nilhes  forward  with  fury  to  difcharge  in  its 
Mm  the  excefs  'of  eledtric  matter  it  juft  before  re- 
vived from  the  earth.  If  there  are  volcanoes  in 
lie  neighbourhood,  the  violent  dilcharge  of  elec- 
ricity  rfe  ftire  to  manifcft  itfelf  by  fetting  them  in 
I  flame;  and  thus,  till  the  equilibrium  is  reftored, 
ill  natu/e  (tons  to  be  threatened  with  diilblution. 
—Even  in  thofe  places  where  the  force  of  the  e- 
edtric  fluid  is  not  able  to  (hake  the  folid  parts  of 
hf  earthy  it'manrfefts  its  power  by  agitating  the 
waters  in  the  manner  ajwve  defcribed.  Water 
)eing  a  much  better  conductor  of  electricity  than 
?arth,  this  fubtile  fluid,  as  foon  as  it  can  get  out 
Tom  the  folid  earth,  flies  to  the  water.  The  con- 
equence  is,  that  the  water  immediately  fwells  up, 
md  is  attracted  by  whatever  p-^rt  of  the  earth  has 
cfs  tiedtnc  ty  than  itfelf.  Hence  thofe  ftrange  ir- 
vgular  motions  of' the  wat^s  in  different  places, 
P  particularly  obferved  at  the  time  of  the  earth- 
ipajte  at  Liibon ;  aifd  which  it  feems  impoflible 


there;  but,  loon  after,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
thunder  and  lightning  in  the  fouthem  parts  of 
Scotland^'  which  fefems  to  indicate,*  that  the  elec* 
trie  fluid  difcharged  from  the  earth  in  England 
had  taken  its  couirle  northward,  and  produced  th^ 
phenomena  before  mentioned  in  Scotland.  Th^ 
feme  obfervation  may  likewife  be  made  with  re* 
gard  to  17S9,  whenthere  were  flight  (hocks  of  aij 
earthquake  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  (See 
§  18.)  That  in  England  was  followed  by  an  un** 
common  frecmency  of  thunder  and  lightning  in 
the  fouthem^arts  of  Scotland  ;  bv  the  progre(ii 
of  the  eledtric  matter  northward  aiter  it  was  dift 
charged  into  the  atmofphere:  but  the  (hockt 
which  happened  in  the  northeni  part  of  Scotland 
(viz.  about  Crief  and  Comrie  in  Perthfhire)  weri 
not  followed  by  any  thunder  to  the  fouthwardf 
becaufe  the  eledtric  matter,  though  difcharged  in- 
to the  atmcfphcre,  cannot  return  to  the  (buth 
without  firft  going  north,  and  ri(ing  up  into,th^ 
higher  regions."  The  Encyclopsdifts,  however| 
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fteam  engines ;  and  expreifes  his  forprife  that  ci^ 
body  has  taken  notice  of  it  fooner.  "  It  is  knowcp 
(fays  he,)  that  vapour  occupies  a  fpacc  isfioov 
i6>ooo  times  greater  than  the  balk  of  the  water 
which  produced  it ;  hence  it  follows,  that  tlx 
fmaller  the  fpace  is  in  which  it  is  contained)  tlv 
force  of  its  expanHon  wilhbe  the  greater.  It  hat 
fometimes  happenecl»  that  vapour,  in  a  fteam  e^ 
gine,  not  having  fufficient  play*  has  burft  tbevd^ 
fels  in  which  it  was  contained,  deftroycd  the  bail- 
ing, and  thrown  the  ftones  and  boiling  waterlo 
a  great  diftance."— *^  That  the  power  of  fteao- 
But  not  to  mention  other  evidences,  a  (ingle  cir-    engines  (fay  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopsedifts,}  Ji 
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•acknowledge  that,  **  in  the  earthquakes  in  Cala- 
bria in  1783,  ifee  J  16,  17,)  there  were  fome  cir- 
cumdances  which  feem  to  militate  again (t  this 
theory.  The  moft  remarkable  of  thefe  is  their  at- 
tacking the  places  (ituated  on  the  plain,  much 
more  than  thofe  which  flood  on  the  higher 
grounds.  In  a  memoir  on  this  earthquake  by  M. 
Dolomieu,  that  author  endeavours  to  exclude  e- 
ledricity  from  having  any  fhare  in  the  matter :  and 
afcribos  the  whole  phenomena  to  fteam  occafion- 
ed  by  the  raina  of  1782-3,  accumulated  in  caverns 
iiniler  Calabria,  and  heated  by  the  fires  of  iEtna. 


cumftance,  which  M.  Dolomieu  himfelf  mentions, 
is  a  fufficient  proof  of  eleflricity  being  concerned ; 
and  that  is  the  prefentiment  which  animals  had 
of  its  approach.  "  The  prefentilnent  of  animals 
(favs  he)  at  the  approach  of  earthquakes,  is  a  fin- 
gular  phenomenon,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  fur- 
priib  us  fo  much  the  more,  as  we  know  not  by 
what  organs  it  is  communicated  to  them.  Every 
ipecies  of  animals  experiences  it,  efpecially  dogs, 
geefe,  and  poultry.    The  bowlings  of  the  dogs 


tery  great,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  all  tLat  we  fie 
them  ufually  perform,  is  little  more  than  maif  j 
overcoming  the  prelTure  of  the  atmofphere  oitit 
pifton  of  the  cyiisder.  Now  this  p^e(^ureii^  ' 
qually  ftrong  over  the  whole  fur£ace  of  theeank; 
'  fo  that  before  the  ground  could  be  (hakeo  ia  tk 
fmalleft  degree,  the  whole  preflure  of  the  atnuK 
fphere  incumbent  upon  it  muft  be  removed,  lit 
if  we  begin  to  make  any  calculations  with  regai 
even  to  this  force,  which  muft  be  removed  ait 


in  the  ftreets  of  MeHipa  were  fo  loud,  that  orders    preliminary,  we  (hall  find  it  to  be  tnconceinii^ 
"were  ilTued  to  kill  thenri."  *•  Now,  v.'e  know,  (fay    great.    A  fquare  mile  contains  27,878^00  Iqaat 


the  Encyclopxdifts,)  that  many  animals  have  a 
prefentiment  of  a  change  of  weather ;  which  may 
happen  either  from  a  change  of  the  denfity  of  the 
atmofphere,  or  from  fome  alteration  in  its  ele^ri- 
city :  but  fteam  pent  up  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  could  afire<5t  no  animal  until  it  b«gan  to  ex- 
ert its  effeifts.  Sir  William  Hamilton  likewife  in- 
fornis  us,  that  geefe  feemed  more  affe<fled  by  this 
caufe  when  in  the  water  than  out  of  it ;  which 


feet ;  and  upon  each  of  Ihefe  the  preflure  is  si<9 
pounds.  The  atmofpherical  preifure  on  a  (qittR 
mile  is  the  produ'd  of' thefe  two  numben,<f 
60,217,344,000  pounds;  but  the  great  earthqaak 
of  1755  {hook  no  4efs  than  4yOoo»ooo  of  fqaw 
miles  of  the  earth ;  and  therefore  muft  is  die 
firft  place  have  overcome  a  preflure  of  more  th» 
240,000  million  of  millions  of  pounds :  and  after 
all  this,  it  had  ftill  a  much  greater  obftack,  fib 


may  cafily  be  explained  upon  eledlrical  principles,    the  immenfe  weight  and  cohelioa  of  the  earth  Jk 


felf.  Dr  Stukely  has  calculated,  (fee^  ao.)  tli 
no  conceivable  quantity  of  gunpowder  could  hue 
moved  the  earth  ihaken  by  the  earthquake  in  ill 
Minor,  which  affeded  a  circle  of  300  miles  dia» 
meter:  but  the  earthquake  of  1755  muft  hxHn» 
quired  not  only  a  much  greater  power  to  mon  I 


but  not  at  all,  at  leaft  not  without  the  moft  extra- 
vagant fuppofitipns,  by  fteam  pent  up  in  caverns 
nc^ody  knows  where.  Again,  it  is  evident,  that 
jM.Dolomieu*8bypothefi8  i^  fupported  in  the  worft 
manner  imaginable,  viz.  by  arguing  from  things 

\inknown  to  what  we  fee ;  but  the  true  method     .  ,  «      .      . 

of  argument  always  is  from  what  we  fee  to  things  the  earth,  as  affeding  a  furface  much  greater  ttas 
VnknoxVn.  By  this  error  he  has  made  choice  of  that  of  a  circle  300  miles  in  diameter:  but aJfodj 
caufes  which  cannot  poffibly  aiifwer  the  purpofe.  atmofpherical  preflure  above  mentioned,  whick 
Let  any  quantity  of  water  be  poured  into  the  fo-  does  not  enter  into  the  tlodor's  catcubtkfc 
cus  of  mount  iKtna  ;  nay,  let  the  (ea  itfelf  break  There  cannot  therefore  be  any  conceivable  q«» 
into  it:  the  confequence  could  only  have  been  tity  of  water,  of  fire,  or  of  fteam  in  the  bowdiw 
.what  happened  in  1755,  viz.  not  an  earthquake  in  the  earth,  fuflScient  to  produce  fuch  effed*;  b* 
Calabria,  but  a  vaft  effufion  of  boiling  water  from    is  therj  any  power  in  nature  to  which  wc  cai 

the  top  of  the  mountain  itfelf.    Nature  here  made       ^  "'         *         "* 

the  experiment ;  and  we  have  no  reafou  to  ima- 
gine that  any  other  confequence  would  have  fol^ 
lowed,  though  it  had  been  repeated  ever  fo  often. 
Our  author  feems  alfo  to  have  forgot,  thaj:  aque- 
ous fteam  is  capable  of  condenfatlon,  and  that 
when  it  is  admitted  into  a  cold  place  it  inftantly 
lofes  its  expanfive  power.  Let  us  fujppofe  caverns 
tipon  caverns  extended  In  any  w|y  he  pleafes ; 
the  greater  their  bulk,  the  moie  will  he  be  em- 
t)arraircd;  for  thus  the  fteam  would  have  room 
to  circulate ;  and  far  from  producing  thofe  dread- 
ful conviilfions,  muft  have  returned  quietly  into 
water,  without  being  able  to  ftir  the  earth  in  the 

leaft.    It  would  appear  indeed  that  the  power  of    ^ , ^       ,    .     ^_^ 

aqueous  fteam  is  very  much  over-rated  both  by  taneousprc^lu^^ionandrarefaAionof  whkAii*"* 
M.  Dolomieu  and  other  writers.  An  anonymous  in  moft  cafes  to  be  the  caufe  of  explosw»»  W 
;author  in  the  Journal  de  Pbvfique  for  Auguft  1785,  fimple  preifure  of  fteam,  ^d  the  burftiog.o%* 
has  drawn  a  comparifon  bciwcea  volcanoes  and    vollel  by  it  when  long  contiuued,  cannot  **J|^ 


with  the  fmalleft  probability  attribute  them,  dec- 
tricity  alone  excepted.  Calculations  have  ram 
been  made,  that  the  force  of  fteam  is  ag  tuB« 
greater  than  that  of  gunpowder :  but  this  iaU 
only, to  be  in  one  particular  cafe,  viz.  when  1 


explodes 

ience  5  and,  when  thrown  upon  melted  glali,  dfltf  • 
not  explode  at  all.  The  very  violeDt  c&^« 
water  when  thrown  upon  copper  in  fufioo,  lhaj» 
fore,  moft  probably  arc  to.be  attributed  to  a  *• 
compofition  of  the  water,  one  part  of  Jl  h«'«J 
nited  to  the  calx  of  the  metal,  and  the  other  »■• 
denly  converted  into  an  aerial  vapour;  the  m» 
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1ntit>daced  as  a  parallel  cafe,  nor  are 
ih  any  degree  fimilar ;  becaufe  we  canbot  imagine 
folid  metallic  jreiTcIs  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to 
confine  the  fteam  till  it  acquire  fuch  ftrength. 


.     >  EAR 

from  which  it  has  a  free  paffage ;  or  from  a  pat. 
of  the  earth  pofitively  ele^trifiedy  to\  one  that  is 
negatiTely  fo.  Let  us  foppofe,  however,  that 
fuch  obftru6tions  are  thrown  in  its  way,  that  k 


At  all  events  the  (team  muft  have  penetrated  the  cannot  get  out  of  the  earth  by  any  paffage.    The 

loofe  earth,  which  it  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  confequence  of  this  muft  very  foon  be,  that  the 

ill  many  places,  loofened  it,  and  condcnfed  itfelf ;  motion  of  the  light  adding  upon  the  equatorial 

and  if  any  peifon  will  cover  a  fteam  engjne  with  parts'  would  be  •  propagated  through  the  whole 

ftones  aqd  rubl>i(h  inftead  of  a  clofe  lid,  he  will  globle ;  and  this  would  be  produ<ft}ve  of  confe^ 


oertainly  find  this  to  be  the  cafe.''  The  editors 
d:  the  Enn^lopadla  Briunmca^  therefore,  juftly 
conchide,  tnat  "  The  only  power  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  and  which  is  capable  of  producing 
orthquakes,  is  that  of  the  electrical  fluid  " 


quences  much  more  terrible  than  any  we  can  con- 
ceive. We  fee  that  by  fetting  it  in  njotion  in  a 
fraall  part  of  the  atmofphere  or  of  the  earth,  the 
moft  violent  effe6:s  enfue;  but  (hould  this  tre^- 
mendous  fluid  be  obliged  to  puf  Jhrtb  all  its 


(13.)  Earthquakes,  uses,  aUd  ultimate  Jlrengtb^  the  earth  muft  be  Otakenfrom  thecentre. 


.Causes  of.  As  Nature,  or  rather  the  Author 
of  Nature,  does  nothing  in  vain,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  confider,  what  ufes  earthquakes  may 
\tt  fappofed  to  anfwer  in  the  general  fyftem.  As 
tkcy  are  the  effe^s  of  the  very  higheft  natural 
.oower,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  they  are  pro- 
'cuccd  merely  for  the  purpofes  of  deftru<^ion ;  and, 
;m  the  other  hand,  as  they  certainly  do  a  great 
^1  of  mifchief,  it  feems  as  difficult  to  aflign  any 
f^bcnevolent  purpofe.  It  is  fuppofed,  indeed,  that 
.earthquakes  are  the  means  by  which  Nature  rai- 
ses mountains  and  land  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fca;  but  this  can  never  be  admitted.  We  have 
many  inftances  of  mountains  being  fwallowed  up 
and  loft  by  earthquakes,  but  not  a  fingle  well  at- 
tcfted  one  of  a  mountain  being  raifed  by  them  ; 
and  even  when  volcanoes  are  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, by  which  fome  mountains  and  iflands 
haw  certainly  been  raifed,  the  balance  appears 
againft  them,  and  more  land  appears  to  have  been 
:  funk  by  them  than  ever  was  raifed.  It  feems  moft 
^probable,  therefore,  that  earthquakes  are  acci- 
[dental,  and  that  the  mifchief  they  do  is  only  to 
'prevent*  a  greater  evil.  This  we  fee  takes  place 
,  throughout  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature.    Thun- 


Inftead  of  plantations  and  liule  hills  removed  from 
their  places,  as  in  Calabria,  ($  'i^»  1 7O  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  largeft  iflands  and  continents  would 
be  deUched  from  their  bafes,  or  perhaps  an  uni- 
yerfal  diftblution  enfue.  Happily,  however,  fuch 
an  eftedt  can  never  taKe  place,  becaufe  the  elec- 
tric matter  always  vents  itfelf  by  the  fupeifidal 
parts ;  for  the  depths  to  which  even  the  caufes 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  defcend,  are  un« 
doubtedly  fuperficial  in  comparifoa  of  the  vaft 
thicknefs  of  the  bpdy  of  the  earth  itfelf.  The 
great  bulk  of  ele^ic  fluid  therefore  lies  quietly 
in  the  central  parts ;  and  is  never  it^oved  by  the 
commotions  of  that  which  lies  on  the  fuiface, 
any  more  than  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  o- 
cean  is  moved  by  the  ftorms  which  ^ffle  the  up- 
per part.  In  the  earthquakes  in  Calabria,  the 
progrefs  of  the  eleftric  matter  northward  might 
be  traced  both  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
and  through  the  atmofphere.  The  great  (hocks 
happened  in  February,  but  continued  more  or 
lefs  through  the  whole  fummer.  It  was  oSferv^d 
that  Stromboli  fmoked  lefs  than  ufual,  and  no 
particular  eruption  happened  either  of  iEtna  or 
Vefuvius.    This  fliowed  that  the  ele<ftric  matter 


Gcr  and  lightning:,  violent  rains,  ftorms  of  wind,  was  going  fomewhere  elfe;  nor  was  it  long  of 
ftc  are  all  produftive  of  much  damage  on  cer-  difcovering  the  courfe  it  hud  taken.  In  the  be^ 
tain  occafions ;  but  we  by  no  means  fuppofe  thefe    ginning  of  fummer  a  violent  volcanic  eruption 


pherfbmena  to  take  place  merely  for  deftru(flion  5 
^nd  therefore  we  name  fuch  effects  accidenu.  To 
the  iame  account,  on  a  larger  fcale,  muft  we  place 
^rthquakes;  and  it  only  remains  to  coniider, 
what  are  the  difafters  ftill  more  terrible  than  earth- 
oiakes;  which  we  Ihould  have  occafion  to  dread. 


took  pjace  in  Greenland ;  its  extent  and  power, 
however,  were  not  known ;  but  in  the  beginning 
of  June  a  volcanic  earthquake  commenced  in 
Iceland,  and  continued  for  ix  days  without  inter- 
miflion.  This  was  followed  by*  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary efFufion  of  lav'a  recorded  in  hiftory,  which 


did  they  not  interpofe  to  prfevent  them.  Thefe  evils    continued  till  the  lath  of  Auguft.    All  this  time 


are  naturally  to  be  dreaded  from  any  general  com- 
ttotion  of  the  eledric  fluid  difperfed  through  the 
?i^hole  globe  of  earth.  That  it  does  pervade  it  to 
the  centre,  is  what  we  can  have  no  rcafon  to 
A>ubt ;  but  in  the  internal  parts  it  feems  to  lie 
doTmant,  or  to  be  employed  in  operations  which 
BPver  manifeft  thenifelves  to  us.    Towards  the 


there  were  violent  and  numerous  thunder  ftorms, 
firft  in  the  S.  and  then  in  the  N.  of  Europe;  the 
air  ^as  covered  with  a  never  ceafmg  haze,  not  of 
a  moift  nature,  as  our  author  in  the  Journal  de 
Phyjique  fuppofes,  and  which  he  ^bfurdly  fays 
drkd  grapes  in  Burgundy,  but  plainly  of  fome  o- 
ther  kind,  and  wnich  prevented  the  light  of  th*e 


fnrfacc  it  is  fet  in  motion  by  the  light  of  the  fun ;  fun  from  having  its  ufual  effect.    Six  days  after 

Jjhich  is  the  very  fame  fluid.    See  Electricity,  the  immenfe  volcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  had  cea- 

This  produces  a  conftant  current  through  the  fed,  the  great  meteor  made  its  appearance,  which 

bowels  of  the  earth  from  the  equator  towards  the  no  doubt  was  the  very  fame  quantity  of  ele<!lric 

poles ;  for  as  the  equatorial  p^rts  abforb  more  of  matter  that  had  raifed  fuch  horrid  commotions  in 

w   l5^  *^*"  *^°^^  farther  S.  or  N.  it  muft  natu-  the  earth  and  atmofphere,  returning  through  the 

raljr  be  driven  out  in  the  northern  and  fouthcm  higher  fpaces  to  the  S.  from  whence  it  had  origi- 

JJpons  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  abfoibed  at  nally  proceeded.    Here  it  may  be  necefiary  to  ob- 

fi  nf?'^**^*^'    Earthquakes  are  the  fliocks  occa-  tiate  an  objedion.  In  the  time  of  a  thunder  ftorm. 

Boned  by  Its  pafling  in  great  quantity  from  one  the  parts  of  the  earth  which  lie  diredlly  under  the 

pace  where  it  is  prefled  and  confined,  to  another  cloud  are  divided  for  fonae  fpace  downward  into 

•   '              ■  *                            Digitized  by  vjO  alternate 
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fioDHy  as  was  obferved,  as  well  as  tbe  water  fpooti^ 
in  Calabria  in  1783.  Tliat  year  alfothe  (^uasfity 
of  eledttic  matter  difcharged  by  the  earth  lulotfae 
air  was  man  if  eft  by  the  vail  number  of  tbuoda 
ftorms  which  immediately  followed  them.— &> 
ving  thus  explained  all  tbe  phenomena  attendiB^ 
eaithqiiakesy  it  remains  only  to  fhow  bowtbefr 
quilibrium  of  ele^ricity  can  be  broken  in  theeud^ 
io  as  to  produce  thefe  phenomena.  Tbe  nhisyk 
caufe  of  thib  is  mentioned  under  tbe  article  kh 
RORA  BoRKALis,  §  lit  3-  The  warmth  of  tbe 
fun  brings  down  to  the  earth  much  greater  qT» 
titles  of  eledric  matter  in  the  regions  wiihio  tit 
tropics  than  in  the  northern  and  foutherti  clinulft 
It  is  impofllble  that  there  can  be  a  perpetu^  »] 
cumiiUtion  of  ele^ricity  in  one  part  of  the  e«4 


afltemate  zones  pofitively  and  negatively  eledlrifi- 
i*d ;  the  lightning  from  the  cloud  ftrikes  not  the 
lippermoft  llratum  directly,  but  only  as  it  is  im« 
poflfible  to  avoid  it,  becaufe  it  lies  betwixt  the 
cloud  and  the  zone  by  which  the  eledric  matter 
is  attra^fted.  (See  Lightning.)  It  may  then  be 
afked,  Why  an  earthquake  is  not  produced  by 
the  difchargc  of  thefe  two  oppofite  eledVricities 
into  one  another  diredly,  without  the  production 
of  anV  thunder?  Here  wemuft  obferve,  that  the 
d(f<flricity  is  origmally  accumulated  in  the  atmo- 
fphere,  where  the  vapours  ferve  as  conductors, 
and  the  furrounding  air  and  upper  furface  of  the 
earth  being  eledtrified  the  fame  Vay,  prevent  the 
clrc^hc  matter  from  (ilently  difcharging  itfelf,  by 
infuliting  the  clouds  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
conductor  of  a  machine  is  infulated  by  the  elec-    imlefs  there  is  a  paflage  for  it  into  the  atmofpioi 


trie  fubftance  on  which  it  ftands.  The  flafli  of 
lightning  muft  therefore  burft  out  from  thefe  con- 
ductors in  the  fame  manner  that  a  fpark  proceeds 
from  tbe  prime  conductor  of  an  eleCtrical  machine, 
rather  than  from  the  globe  or  atmofphere  next  to 
it,  thi)ugh  both  are  undoubtedly  very  highly  elec- 
'  trifled  at  the  time  the  machine  is  fet  in  motion. 
This  continual  flafhing  of  the  atmofpherical  elec- 
tricity towards  the  earth,  prevents  any  high  de- 
gree of  It  firom  accuniulating  in  either  of  the  ter- 
reftrial  zones,  fo  as  to  produce  any  difcharge  be- 
tween them,  which  would  indeed  produce  a  (hock 
of  an  earthquake.  But  where  there. is  a  difference 
between  the  electricity  of  the  atmofphere  and  that 
of  the  earth,  an  earthquake  cannot  happen.  £- 
leCtrical  explofions  from  the  earth,  which  fomc- 
times  happen,  demonftrate  the  truth  of  what  is 
argued  from  the  principles  of  electricity,  $  a  a, 
viz.  that  juft  before  an  eai-thquake  there  is  a  per- 
fect equilibrium  between  the  eleCtricity  of  the  at- 
mofphere and  that  of  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
When  this  equilibrium  .is  broken,  the  earth  dif- 
charges  its  fuperfldous  quantity  either  filently,  by 

means  of  trees,  grafs,  &c.  or  fometimes  by  ex-  %,u»ia..^o  ^.y.^^...x.^  p.^v»«|(;.w».4  7  ^.vw  ..v»»r-  i 
plofions  in  different  places;  but  as  there  is  no  ge-  haps  the  exceffive  cold,  which  prevailed  o^i  | 
neral  conductor,  there  cannot  be  any  general  dif-  £urope  in  1781,  was  a  principal  caufe  of  the  eart^ 
cl^rge  of  the  whole  at  once.  The  Angular  cafe  quakes  in  178.^.  It  muft,  however,  he  ob&ni 
of  the  difcharge  in  July  1785,  whereby  a  man  and  that  with  regard  to  the  opei^Uons  of  natuit« 
two  horfes  were  killed  at  Coldftream,  was  owing  cannot  always  reafon  iinalogicaUy  from  our  Afc 
only  to  the  accidental  prefence  of  a  proper  con-  trie  experimeuts.  If  a  quantity  of  cledridtyi 
du^or,  viz.  the  iron  of  the  cart-wheels  pafling  o- 
ver  the  fpot  where  the  eleCtric  matter  happened  to 
lie  colleded  in  great  quantity.  Had  not  this  taken 
place,  it  is  poftible  that  a  fire  bai(  might  have 
rifen  from  the  earth  ;  for  the  explofion  produced 
effects  extremely  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  burfting 
of  fire-balls:  (fee  MfiTEoa,)  but  ftili  this, could 
have  had  no  effeCt  in  producing  any  (hoc)L  of  an 
edi-thquake;  becaufe  the  latter  would  have  re- 
quired a  general  difcharge  betwixt  two  great  ftrata 
of  earth,  where  there  cannot  t>e  any  conductor  to 

make  partial  ones.    In  the  time  of  earthquakes,    ^. , ,__    . 

bowever,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  fucb  elec-  enter  any  particular  part  without  being refiiWy 
trical  diicharges  from  the  earth;  and  they  are  the  reft  which  is  difFufed  through  the  wbole^jte 
probably  the  caufe  of  thofe  conical  hollows  ob-  This  refiftance  will  be  proportioned  to  the  W 
ferved  by  Sir  WiHiam  Hamilton.  When  water  ty  with  which  it  can  efcape  at  other  places;'^ 
is  abundant  in  any  part  of  the  earth,  it  ferves  as  this  it  never  can  do,  unlefs  the  earth  is  is  >^ 
a  conductor  for  foroe  quantity  of  the  electricity, 
and  that  fluid  is  violently  thrown  out  into  the  air : 
but  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  water,  the  fire 
brtak§  forth  ia  its  proper  form  wkk  loud  expio* 


through  fome  other.  Hence,  if  the  cledric  M^ 
ter  deicends  from  the  air  into  one  place  of  lift 
earth,  it  muft  neceCarily  afcend  from  tbe  oA 
into  the  air  iu  fume  other  pUce.  There  wl 
be  therefore  a  continual  current  of  elediidlf 
through  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  beginning  iXiSk  | 
equator,  and  extending  N  and  S.  tobutbiNl^ 
While  this  current  has  a  free  palVage  £rus(k 
earth  hi  the  noithtm  and  foutbern  regions,  efOT 
thing  goes  ou  quietly ;  and  whatever  ftonu  aaf 
happen  in  the  atmofphere,  the  falid  earth  csBBfll 
be  affeCted.  Innumerable  circumftances,  1m» 
ever,  may  tend  to  hinder  this  difcharice,  aodc» 
fequently  to  accumulate  tlieeleCtric  matter  iA|a^ 
ticular  places.  One  obvious  caufe  is  an  escefai 
froft  in  any  pait  of  the  earth  whence  the  ekdnc 
matter  was  ufualjy  difcharged.  This  rendcnk' 
air  itfelf  fo  eleClric,  that  it  cannot  receive  the  flnall 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  water  on  the  furfict/ 
the  earth,  being  hard  frozen,  becomes  eleito  A 
and  incapable  of  conducting.  Very  dry  ieafiM 
alfo  contribute  to  produce  the  fame  circd;ai 
thus  the  accumulation  of  electricity  iu  tbe  wsnff 
climates  becomes  prodigioufly  great.    Heoapo^ 


collected  in  any  fubftance  by  artificial  means, Itt 
quantity  is  taken  oflf  in  a  moment  by  thetoockft 
any  metallic  fubftance  or  other  good  oaods^ 
As  the  whole  earth,  therefore,  is  filled  wiA* 
conducting  fubftance,  vix.  water,  if  may  very* 
turally  be  alked.  Why  docs  not  the  fupcifls** 
quantity  of  eleCtric  matter  collected  in  one  pb* 
immediately  difl>erfe  itfelf  through  all  other  |*J 
of  the  earth  by  means  of  the  water  with  whii» 
abounds  ?— To  obviate  this  difficuhy,  it  «* 
only  be  remembered,  that  as  the  earth  is  <?* 
full  of  eleCtric  matter  all  round,  no  quantittOi 


per  condition  for  emitting,  and  the  '^^'^'J 
for  receiving,  it.  The  preiTure,  tbcrcfoffi  ^ 
the  accumulated  quantity  of  eleCtric  iMtlff  W 
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turft  out  with  ?ilence  is  every  day  increafcMl. 
At  laft  as  the  fun  ItiU  continues  to  occaiion  the 
ddcent  of  more  and  more  of  the  eledlric  fluids 
that  particular  part  of  the  earth  becomes  fully 
charged.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
waters  of  fountains  oecorae  foul ;  the  eledtric 
matter  bein^  lodged  in  great  quantity  in  the  wa* 
t^,  forces  It  into  tinufual  agitations,  by  which 
the  earth  is  mixed  with  it.  ^The  ocean,  for  the 
iame  reafoo,  is  raifed  in  huge  billows,  &c. ;  and 
Ihefe  appearances  prognofticate  the  Ihock,  in  the 
&ine  manner  that  flight  flafhes  from  the  knob  of 
an  eledrified  bottle  prognofticate  a  difcharge  of 
JH  the  eiedtricity  contained  in.  it.  Befides  the 
earthquakes  above  defcribed,  of  which  the  caufe 
feems  to  depend  entirely  on  a  colledtion  of  elec- 
tric matter  m  the  earth,  there  are  others  often  felt 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  which  are 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  burning  matter  to  dif- 

,  charge  itfelf.  Thefe,  however,  are  but  flight, 
and  feldom  extend  to  any  confiderable  diftance 

►'•from  the  volcano.    See  Volcano. 

♦  EART^SHAKING;  aJj.  leartb  ^n^/bake.'} 
Having  power  to  fliake  the  earth,  or  to  raiie  earth- 
quakes.*- 

Bv  ihei  eartb/hakifig  Neptune's  mace. 
And  Tethys  grave  majeftic  pace.  Milton, 

(i.)  •  EARTHWORM.  «./.  ieartb  and  worm.] 
f.  A  worm  bred  under  ground. — Worms  are 
found  in  fnow  commonly,  like  eartbwormj^  and 
therefore  it  is  not  unlike  that  it  may  likewife  put 
forth  plants.  BacorC/  Natural  Hifiory^—Vpon  a 
fliower,  after  a  drought,  eartbworms ,  ^nd  land- 
fnails  innumerable  come  out  of  their  lurking  pla- 
ces. Raj,    a.  A  mean  fordid  wretch.-^ 

Thy  vain  contempt,  dull  earthworm^  ceafc ; 
I  wont  for  refuge  fl^.  Norriu 

(1.)  E/.RTH  WORM.    See  Lumbricus,  N*  a. 

•  EARTHY,  adj,  [from  eartb,'}  i.  Confifting 
*f  earth.— 

Long  may'ft  thou  five  in  Richard's  feat  to  fit, 
And  foon  lie  Richard  m  an  earthj  pit  \      Sbak, 
-;-Lamps  are  inflamed  by  the  admiflion  of  6ew 
air,  w>en  the  fepulchres  are  opened,  as  we  fee 
in  fet  earthy  vapours   of  divers   forts,    iVilkins, 
a.  Convpofed  or  partaking  of  earth  ;  terrene.— 
Him  lord  pronouoc'd,  he,  O  indignity  1 
S»ibjedt'ed  to*  his  fbrvice  angel-Wings, 
And  flaming  mini  Iters  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthy  charge.  Indian. 

3.  Inhabiting  the  earth }  terreftrfal. — 

Thofe  earthy  fpirils  black  and  envious  are  5 
I'll  call  up  other  gods  of  form  mrore  fail*.    Drjd, 

4.  Relating  \o  earth.— 

Mine  is  the  fliipwreck,.  in  a  wat'ry  fign  ; 
And  in  an  earthy t  the  dark  dupgeoh  thine. 

*  Dry  den, 

5.  Not  mental ;  grofs ;  not  refined.— 

Teach  me,  dear  creaturer  how  to  thiftk  and 
fpeak: 
Lay  open  to  my  earthy  grofs' coticeit, 
Sraother'd  in  errors,  feeble,  ftiallow,  weak. 
The  folded  meaning  of  your  words  deceit. 

-  Sbakefpeare* 

EARTON,  a  village  near  Liverpool. 
tiO*EARWAX.  »./:  [ear2ind<u>^x.]  Thcceru. 
tten  or  exudation  which  fmears  the  iofide  of  th^ 
Vt^L.  ViL  Part  IL 
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ear.— The  ear  being  to  ftand  open,  becaufe  i\iei^ 
was  fomedanger  that  infedts  might  creep  in  thereat  jf 
therefore  hath  nature  loricated  or  plaifliered  ovef 
the  fldes  of  the  hole  wittv  earwax^  to  intangle  m-i 
feds.  Ray. 
(%.)  Ear  wax.  See  Awatomy,  §  $$0* 
(i.)  •  EARWIG.  n*f.  [eare  and  vjigga,  a gfuBi 
Saxon.]  I.  A  flieath-winged  infed,  iolagined  X.6 
creep  into  the  ear.— * 

Himfelf  he  on  an  earwig  fet ; 
Yet  fcarce  he  on  hi?  back  could  get 
So  oft  and  high  he  did  curvet.  .  Drayioni 

— Eanuigi  and  fnails  feldom  infedt;  timber.  MorJ^ 
timer,  1,  By  way  of  reproach,  a  whrfperer ;  al 
prying  informer. 

(».)  Earwig,  in  zoology.    See  foKFct7i,A. 

•  EARWITNESS.  n.f,  [ear  and  coi/w/j.]  OncT 
who  attefts,  or  can  attcft  any  thing  as  heard  b/ 
himfelf. — All  prefent  were  made  eartvuitne/fejf  even? 
of  each  particular  branch  of  a  common-  indidt- 
ment.  HooJker.-^The  hiftories  of  mankind,  writ- 
ten by  eye  or  ear^toitnejeu  anre  built  upOtf  thirf 
principle.  Wattes  Logick, 

EASBACH,  a  village  in  Herefordfliire. 

(t.)EA9By,  near  Richmond,  Yorkfliire. 

(a.)EASBY,  E.  of  Stockfley,  Yorkfliire. 

EASOALE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  Hebrides,  an*' 
nexed  to  Argyllfliire,  about  one  mile'  and  a  half  inr 
diameter.  It  is  famous  for  aJfording  the  beft  ana 
greateft  quantity  of  flate  [ardtjia  te^tdaris)  of  any 
part  of  equal  extent  in  Great  Britam.  The  flate' 
occupies  the  whole  ifland,  traverfed  in  many  pla- 
ces with  balaltic  veins,  and  thin  layers  of  quartofe^ 
and  calcareous  ilones.  It  is  upwards  of '100  yeartf 
fince  the  flate  was  quarried  here,  and  it  has  beert 
wrought  to  fo  great  extent  of  late,-  that  abovef 
5,000,000  of  flates  are  annually  ftiipped  from  thef 
ifland  ;  giving  employment  to  about  300  workmen. 
It  niuft  foon,  however,  beabartdoned,  or  wrought 
at  a  conftderably  gfeater  expenfe,  for  from  the' 
conftant  demand  for  the  ftate,  the  furface  is  now* 
almoin  on  a  level  with  the  fea.  Bat  it  is  thought 
that  the  adjacent  iflaiids  of  Luing  and  3^  woulcf 
afford  flate  of  the  fame  quality. 

♦  EASE.  ff.  /  [aifey  French./  r.  Quiet  \  reft  > 
undiftnrbed  tranquillity  ;  nof  folitude.— 

We  ftiould  not  find  her  half  fo  brave  and  boltl 
To  lead  it  to  the  wars  and  to  the  feas ; 

To  make  it  fnfFer  watchings,  hunger,  cold. 
When  it  might  feed  with  plenty,  reft  with  eajej 

Davies, 
The  prieft  on  fKit^*  of  ofTringS  takes  his  eafe^ 
And  nightly  vifions  in  his  Ifumber  fees.  DryJ. 
4.  Freedom  from  pahi;  a  neutral  ftate  betweCii 
pain  and  pleafure.— That  which  we  call  eafe  on- 
ly an  inddency,  or  ar  freedoih  from  paiin.  L'E-* 
firange. — It  is  a  fmall  crime  to  wound  himfelf  by 
anguifli  of  heart,  to  deprive  himfelf  of  all  the  plea- 
fure, Ot-  eafeSf  or  enjoythents  of  life.^  Temple^ 
,T.  Reft  after  labour;  intermiflSon  of  labour. — ' 
bive  yourfeWes  ^afe  from  the  fatigue  of  waiting.- 
Swift.    4.  Facility ;  not  difficulty. — 

The  willing  metal  Will  obey  lliy  fiartd. 
Following  With  eafe^  if  favoured  by  thy  fate; 
Thou  art  foredoomed  to  view  the  Stygian  ftate  ^ 
If  not,  no  labour  can  the  tree  conftratn. 
And  ftrength  of  ftubborn  arms  and   ft  eel  arcr 
vain.-  /      r-^r^^ryd^. 
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$.'  Unconftraint ;  freedom   from  harihnefs ;   for- 
mality, forced  behaviour,  or  conceits. — 

True  eafc  in  writing  comes  from    art,   not 
chance ; 
As  thofc  move  eaficft  who  have  kamM  to  dance. 

Pope. 
6.  Jt  Ease.  In  a  ftate  of  undifturhcd  Itifurc; 
without  pain;  without  anxiety — Men  of  parts 
and  penetration  were  not  idly  to  difpute  at  their 
eafcy  but  were  to  aci  according  to  the  reuilt  of 
their  debates.  Locke* — Nobody  is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  know  every  thing  :  knowledge  and  fci- 
ence  in  general  is  the  bufincfs  only  of  thofe  who 
are  at  ea/e  and  leifure.  Locke. 

*  To  Ease.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To  free 
from  pain. — Help  and  e'a/e  children  the  beft  you 
can  ;  but  by  no  means  bemoan  them.  Locke.  2. 
To  affiiage;  to  mitigate;  to  allcviate.—Thy  fa- 
ther made  our  yoke  grievous,  now  therefore  ea/e 
thou  fomewh.U  tlie  grievous  feivitude.  a.  Chron. — 
— Though  he  fpeaks  of  fuch  med'icincsas  procure 
flcep,  and  ea/e  pain,  he  doth  not  determine  their 
dofcs    ^rbrtthnot.—^ 

Will  he  for  fucrifice  our  forrows  eafe  ? 
And  can  our  tears  reverfc  his  firm  decrees  ? 

Prior. 
3.  To  relieve  from  labour,  or  any  thing  that  of- 
fends :  with  o/* before  the  thing.— I  will  rate  me  of 
mine  adverfaries.  Jfatabj  i.  24.— Nobody  feels  pain 
that  he  wifties  not  to  be  eftjcd  0/,  with  a  defire  e- 
qual  to  that  pain,  and  infcparable  from  it.  Locke, 

♦  EASEFUL,  adj,  [eaje  and>//.]  (Juiet ;  peace- 
able ;  fit  for  relt. — 

I  fpy  a  black,  fiifpiciotis,  threatening  cloud. 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  fui*, 
Ere  he  attain  his  cafeful  wcftem  bed.  Shak. 

( I .)  EASEL,  «.  /.  among  paiiVlers,  the  frairie 

thereon  the  canvas  is  laid.  ^     ' 

(2.)  Easel  piECbs,  fuch  fmall  pieces,  cither 

portraits  or  landfcapes,  as  ar£,painted  on  the  ea- 

fel;  thus  called  to  diftinguifli  them  from  larger 

pictures  drawn  on  walls,  ceilings,  &c. 

•  EASEMENT,  n,  f,  [from  eafe.]  i.  Affiftance  ; 
fupport;  relief  from  expences.— He  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  free  lodging,  and  fome  other  eafe- 
mfnts.  Siuift.  4.  1  In  law. J  A  f<.rvice  that  one 
neighbour  has  of  another  by  charter  or  prefcrip- 
tion,  without  profit;  as  a  way  through  his  ground, 
a  fink,  or  fuch  like.  Cowel. 

*  EASILY,  adv.  [from  eafy.]  i.  Without  diffi- 
culty.— Sounds  move  fwift)^,  and  at  great  6iC 
tance ;  but  they  require  a  medium  well  difpofed, 
and  their  tranfmiflfion  is  eqfiiy  flopped.  Bacon, — 

She  H(k\\  the  reafon  of  his  woe; 
She  alk'd,  but  with  an  air  and  mien 
That  made  it  <r/7/7/f  forefeen 

She  fear*d  too  much  to  know.  Prior. 

%.  Without  pain ;  without  difturbance  5  in  tran- 
quilliry.— Is  it  not  to  bid  defiance  to  all  mankind 
to  condemn  their  univerfal  opinions  and  defigns, 
if,  inftead,  of  pafling  your  life  as  well  and  as  eajfy^ 
you  refolve  to  pafs  it  as  ill  and  as  miferably  as 
you  can  ?  Temple,  3.  Readily ;  without  reluftance. 
—1  can  eqfiiy  refign  to  others  the  praife  of  youril- 
ludrious  family.  Dryden, — 

Not  foon  provokM  flie  eqf.ly  forgives  $ 
And  much  fhe  fuffcrs,  as  (lie  much  believes. 

Prior, 
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EASINESS,  n.  f.  [from  eaf^?^  i.  Frefd(n 
from  ^x^^Q.wW'^.—Eaftrufs  and  difficulty  arc relju« 
terms,  and  relate  to  fome  powtr;  and  a  thing  a^ 
Ix:  difficult  to  a  weak  man,  which  yet  may  be* 
fy  to  the  fame  perfon,  when  alllfteJ  witbagrafr 
er  ftrength.  Tlllotfon. — TJfc  feemiRgM>K//  of  fe 
daiick  verfe  has  made  it  fpread;  bat  it  has  at 
been  confidered.  Drydcii,  a.  Flexibility ;  coaspt 
ance  •  readinefs  ;  not  oppofition ;  tot  relufiait 
— His  yielding  unto  thetn  in  one  thing  migfctla^ 
pily  put  them  in  hope,  that  time  tt-ould  breed  tit' 
like  enfinefs  of  condeloenditg  further  unto  t^ 
Hooker, — Since  the  cuftom  of  eaffufs  to  alter  al: 
change  laws  is  {o  evil,  no  doull  but  to  karal^i 
liTable  fore  is  better  than  to  venture  on  a  ^is^\ 
rous  remedy.  7/oo>6<rr.— Give  to  him,  aodbe^ 
but  laugh  at  yovir  eajnrfs  ;  (ave  his  life,  but^vhi] 
you  have  done,  look  to  your  own,  S9uth.-X^\ 
fafcft  way  to  fecUre  honefty,  is  to  lay  the  fooA 
lions  of  it  early  in  liberality,  and  an  eafsA  Ij 
part  with  to  others  whatever  they  have  or  iti 
Ihemfelves.  Locke,  3.  Freedom  firom  confcai<|| 
not  effort ;  not  formality. — 

Abftrufe  and  myftick  thoughts  you  mofi  » 
prcfs 

With  painful  care,  but  feeming  ecfntfi\ 

For  truth  fhines  bri|hteft  through  the  pIiRi; 
drefs»  '    Kof{mam\ 

4<  Uefi  :  tranquillity;  cafe;  freedom  firom  p^ 
-^  I  think  the  reafon  I  have  alfured  hath  a  pidl 
interefl:  in  the  reft  and  eafnef  we  enjoy  wha  >; 
fleep.  Ray,  ! 

EASINCt,  in  the  fea-languajje,  figniSft  Ik 
flackening  a  rope  or  tbe  like.  Titus,  to  eife  tk 
bow-lihe  or  flieet,  is  to  let  them  go  flacker;  II 
eafe  the  helm,  is  to  let  the  fliip  go  more  l3g% 
tnorc  before  the  wind,  or  more  larboard. 

EASINOTON,  the  name  of  4'Engli(h  tiHi^or 
t.  in  Uucks,  2  miles  from  Tame:  %.  in  Glow 
terfhire,  on  the  Severn,  6  miles  from  Stroud jji 
in  Holderncfs,  Yorkihire  and  4.  in  YoikibireNW. 
of  Whitby. 

EASINGWOLD,  a  town  in  the  N.  Riding  rf 
Yotkflure,  with  a  market  on  Friday.  Tbe  pn^' 
cipal  trade  is  in  bacon  and  butter.  It  lies  13  idi 
NNW.ofYork,  and  aio  N.  of  London.  lA, 
I.  4.  W.  Lat.  54.  10.  N. 

EASK,  a  lake  of  Ireland^  4  miles  NE.  of  l)» 
negal. 

(1.)  *  EAST,  If./  [^eofly  Saxon ;  beoh  Eife]!. 
The  quarter  where  the  fun  rifei:  oppofite  to  Al. 
^5^.— They  counting  forwards  to  the  EaJ^  didt. 
low  I  go  degrees  to  the  Portugals  eaftwanL  H^ 
hot,  1.  The  regions  in  the  eaftem  parts  of  Aif 
world. — 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  then  tbicfafc 

For  the  whole  fpace  that's  in  the  tyrant's  ftn^ 

And  the  rich  Bafi  to  boot.  Sbiifi 

The  gorgeous  Eafl^  with  ricbeft  band, 

Pours  on  her  kings  barbarick,  pearl  and ^  ^ 

(a.)  East,  one  of  tbe  four  cardinal  pointirf. 
the  world  ;  being  that  point  of  the  horison  »l^  ^ 
the  fun  is  feen  to  rife  when  in  the  cqufll)fl«i 
In  Italy,  and  throughout  the  Mcditarawai  A* " 
eaft  wind  is  called  the  LEVAwTE!inGi«k«*"*i  j 
^d  «fln»X/«mn,  becaufe  it  comes  fiom  the  life*  - 
the  fun,  «t'  viUk ;  in  Latin,  eurus,  ^- 
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BASTBOURN,  aiown  of  Suffex,  In  a 
Im  j(l  furroundeil  with  hills,  ff.itod  ticiv  the  lea, 
fid  much  frequented  tor  buhing.     It   lies   near 
Mchy  Head,    16  miles  SE.   of  Lewes,   and  64 
SE.  of  London.     Lon.  o.  ii.  E.  Lat.  ^o.  49.  N. 

EASTBRIDGE,  two  villagep :  i,  in  K(  nt,  N. 
F  Riimnney  Mirlh  :  1.  near  Sifewell,  Suffolk. 

EASTBURY,  two  fmall  towns:  i.  in  Dor- 
■tfhire,  4  miles  from  BUndfoi'd  :  *.  near  Barjcing, 
flex. 

EASTCITORCH,  in  the  itte  of  vSheppey,  Kent, 

EASTCOT,  near  the  Ta'nar,  CornwaH. 

(i.)  •  EASTER,  w. /.  [r^.y?/v,  ^Saxon ;  oo,f^r, 
'utch.]  The  day  on  wiiich  the  Chriflian  ohlirch 
^mmemorates  our  Saviour's  refiirrcdion. — Didft 
lou  not  fal'  out  wiih  a  taylor  for  wearing  his  new 
oublet  before  Sojlfr?  iAaitr/>.— Victor's  unbro. 
ler-ljke  heat  towards  the  Eaftern  churches,  i>i 
le  controverfy  about  Eajler,  fomented  that  dif- 
trence  into  a  fchifcn.  Decny  of  Puty, 

(i.')  Easter  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  n««y«, 
(id  by  the  Latins  Pufcba,  from  noD,  a  Hebrew 
ord  fignifying  paJfai^Ci  applied  to  the  Jewilh  feaft 
F  the  palTover.  It  is  called  enjler  in  Englifli,  from 
ie  Saxon  goddefs  Eostre,  whofe  feflival  was 
eld  in  April.  The  Afiatic  churches  kept  their 
ifter  upon  the  very  fame  day  that  the  Jews  ob- 
Tved  their  pafTover,  and  others  on  the  (irft  Sun- 
ay  after  the  firft  full  moon  in  the  new  year.  This 
ontroverfy  wa»  determined  in  the  council  of 
rice ;  when  it  was  ordained  that  eafter  fhould  be 
ept  upon  one  and  the  fame  day,  which  fhould 
Iways  be  Sund;iy,  in  all  chriftian  churches  in  the 
rorld.  But  though  the  Chriflian  churches  diffe- 
?d  as  to  the  time  of  celebrating  Eafter,  yet  they 
il  agreed  in  fhewing  particular  refpe<Jt  and  honour 
)  this  feftival.  On  this  day,  prifoners  and  flaves 
^ere  fet  frpe,  and  tin?  poor  liberally  provided  for. 
Tie  eve  or  vigil  of  this  feftival  was  celebrated  with 
lore  than  ordinary  pomp,  which  continued  till 
ndnight,  it  being  a  tradition  of  the  church  that 
ur  Saviour  rofe  a  little  after  midnight,  but  in  the 
laft  the  vigil  lafted  till  cock-crowing.  It  was  in 
onformity  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Jews,  in  cclebra- 
Ing  their  paflbver  on  the  14th  day  of  the  firft 
wnth,  the  primitive  fathers  ordered  that  the  14th 
ay  of  the  moon,  from  the  calendar  new  moon 
rhich  immediately  follows  the  «ift  of  March,  at 
?hich  time  the  vernal  equinox  happened  upon 
bat  day,  ftiould  be  deemed  thepafchal  full  moon, 
nd  that  the  Sunday  after  Ihould  be  Eafter-day  5 
nd  it  is  upon  this  account  that  the  Englifh  rubric 
as  aopoint^  it  upon  the  firft  Suuday  after 
lie  firft  full  moon  immediately  foIlowiHg  the  aift 
ay  of  March.  Whence  it  appears  that  the  true 
ime  for  celebrating  Eafter,  according  to  the  in- 
ntion  of  the  council  of  Nice,  was  to  be  the  firft 
uoday  after  the  firft  full  moon  following  the  ver- 
al  equinox,  or  when  the  fun  entered  into  the  firft 
*oint  of  Aries ;  and  this  was  pope  Gregory's  prin- 
ipal  defign  in  reforming  the  calendar,  to  have 
Jafter  celebrated  according  to  the  determination 
I  the  council  of  Niece.  For  finding  eafter,  fee 
Chronology,  Index. 

(j*)  Easter,  Good,)   Two  villages  in  Eflex, 

(4)  Easter,  High,  5  between  Hatfield  and 
"helmsford. 

(;•)  Easter  Island^  an  iOand  in  the  soytb  Sea, 
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valley    thought  to  have  been  firlt  difcovered,  in  1686,  by 
one  Davis  an  En^lilhin.in,  who  called  it.  Duvis^j 
Land,   It  was  next  \ilit;d  by  Comirodore  Roggc 
wein,   a   Dutchman,    in  1722;   who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Eii/fer  Jflundx  and  publlftied  many  fabu- 
lous r.ccounts  concerning  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants.    It  was  alfo  yifited  by  a  Spanifli  ftiip  in 
1770,  the  cnptain  of  which  gave  it  the  name  of  Si 
C-irhs.  The  only  authentic  accounts  of  this  iflnnd 
howc-Ycr,   which    have   ytt    appeared,    are  thnfe 
publilhed  by  Captain  Cock  and  Mr  Forfter,  who 
vitited  it  in  Murch  1770.  tSee  Cook,  N^  III.  J  9  ) 
According  to  ihcfc  accounts,  the  ifland  is  about  lo 
or\  12  leagues  in  circumference,  and  of  a  triangu- 
lar figure ;  its  greateft  length  from  NW.  to  SE. 
is  about  4  leagues,  and  its  greateft  breadth  two. 
The  hills  are  lo  high  that  they  may  be  ieen  at  the 
fliftance  cf  15  or  16  leagues.  TheN.  and  E.  points 
of  the  ifland  are  of  a  coTifidcrable   height ;   be- 
tween them,  on  the  SE.  fide,  the  fhore  forms  an 
open  bay,  in  which  Captain  Cook  thinks  the  Dutch 
anchored  in  17^1.     He  himfelf  anchored  on  the 
W.  fide  of  the  ifland,  3  miles  N  from'the  S.  point. 
This,  he  fays,  is  a  good  road  with  eafterly  winds^ 
but  a  dangerous  one  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  contrary  quarter,  as  the  other  on  the  SE,  fide 
muit  be  with  eafterly  winds :  lb  that  there  is  no 
good  accomodation  to  be  had  for  ftiipping  round 
the  whole  iftand.  The  ifland  is  extremely  barren  ; 
and  bears  evident  marks  not  only  of  a  volcanic  ©• 
rigin,  but  of  having  been  not  very  long  ago  entire- 
ly ruined  'jy  an   eruption.     As  they  approached 
the  S.  point,  Mr  Forfter  informs  us,  that  they  ob- 
ferved  of  broken  rocks,  whofe  cavernous  appear* 
ance,  and  black  and  fciTuginous  colour,  feemed 
to  indicate  that  they  had  been  thrown  up  by  iTub- 
terraneous  fire.    Two  detached  rocks  lie  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off  this  pt^int;  one  of  them  is 
lingular  on  account  of  its  fh;pe,   and  reprefents  a 
huge  column  ;  and  both  were  inhabited  by  multi- 
tudes of  fea-fowls.    On  landing  and  walking  into 
the  country,  they  found  the  ground  covered  with 
rocks  and  ftones  of  all  fizeSi*  which  appeared  to 
have  been  expofed|to  a  great^fire,  where  they  teem- 
ed to  have  acquired  a  black  colour  and  porous 
texture.    Several  ftirivelled  fpecies  of  graifes  grew 
among  thefe  ftones,  and  foftened  the  defolate  ap- 
pearance of  the  country.    The  farther  they  ad- 
vanced, the  more  ruinous  the  face  of  the  country 
feemed  to  be.    The  roads  were  intolerably  rug- 
ged, and  filled  with  heaps  of  volcanic  ftones,  a- 
mong  which  the  Europeans  could  not  make  their 
way  but  with  the  greateft  difficulty  ;  but  the  na- 
tives leaped  from  one  ftone  to  another  with  fur- 
prifing  agility  and  ealb.    As  they  went  northward 
along  the  ifland,  they  found  the  ground  ftill  9f  the 
fame  nature ;  till  at  laft  they  met  with  a   large 
rock  of  black  melted  lava,  which  feemed  to  con-  . 
tain  fome  iron,  and  on  which  was  neither  foil  nor 
grafs,  nor  any  mark  of  veyjetation.  Notwithftand. 
ing  this  general  barrennefs,  however,  there  are  fe- 
veral   large  tra(5ls  covered   with    cultivated   foil, 
which  produces  potatoes  of  a  gold  yellow  colour, 
as  fweet  as  carrots,  planta  ns,  and  fugar-canes. 
The  foil  is  a  dry  hard  clay ;  and  tlie  inhabitants 
ufe  the  ^rafs  which  grows  between  the  ftones    11 
other  parts  of  the  ifland  as  a  manure^  and  for  pre- 
fcnis  ^their  vegetables  when  young  ftom  the  htai 

^-D?gitiz?dbyCjOOgle*^     ■" 
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Tbe  molt  remarkable  cunofity  be-    fometimes  ufed  by  European  Udiet;  tliey  pabt 

their  face  all  over  with  a  reddilh  browD  niddl^ 


pf  theiiio 

)x>nging  to  this  iilaod  is  a  number  of  Coloifian  ita- 
f  ues ;  of  which  hoWerer  livery  few  remain  en- 
tire. Thcfe  ftatues  arc  placed  only  on  the  fea- 
/:oaft.  On  the  E.  fide  of  the  iOand  were  feen  the 
ruins  of  three  platforms  of  ftoce  work,  on  each 
pf  which  had  fiood  four  of  thefe  large  ftatues ; 
^ut  they  were  all  fallen  down  from  two  of  them, 
^nd  one  from  the  third:  they  were  broken  or 
defaced  by  the  fall.  Mr  Wales  roeafured  one 
ihat  had  fallen,  which  was  15  feet  in  length,  and 
iix  brockd  over  the  fhoulders :  each  ftatue  had  on 
its  head  a  large  cylindric  fton^  of  a  red  colour, 
wrought  perfedtly  round.  Others  were  found  that 
zneafiired  near  27  feet,  and  upwards  of  8  feet  ovei 
the  Ihoulders ;  and  a  dill  larger  one  was  feen  (land- 
ing the  fhade  of  which  was  fufficient  to  flielter 
all  the  party,  confifting  of  near  50  perfoiis,  from 
^he  heat  of  .the  fun.  The  workmaufnip  is  rude, 
but  not  bad,  nor  are  the  features  of  the  face  ill 
i'orncd ;  the  ears  are  long,  ^cording  to  the  dif- 
tort:  m  pradtifod  in  the  conntry,  and  the  bodies 


a 
and  above  this  they  lay  a  fine  orange  cokiar  a> 
traded  from  turmeric  root ;  tbe  whole  is  then  n- 
negated  with  ftreaks  of  white  Chell  Ume.  Bet  tbe 
moil  fMrpriHng  circuroftance  of  all  with  regard  lo 
thefe  peuple,  is  the  apparent  fcarctty  of  voaea 
among  them.  The  niceft  calculatioo  that  coiU 
be  made  never  brought  the  number  of  iahabiUtt 
in  this  iCand  to  be  above  700,  and  of  thefe  tbei»» 
.^nales  bore  no  proportion  in  r  umber  to  the  n^ 
Either  they  have  but  few  females,  or  elfc  tivii 
women  were  retrained  from  appearing  duricgllr 
ftay  of  the  (hip ;  notwithftanding,  the  mes  &» 
ed  no  ftgns  of  a  jealous  difpofition,  or  the  v» 
men  any  fcniples  of  appearing  in  public ;  in  bd, 
they  feemed  to  be  neither  refcrved  nor  da£r; 
and  (he  large'  pointed  cap  which  they  worepv 
them  the  appearance  of  profeffed  wantons.  H 
as  all  the  women  who  were  feen  were  liberal  rf 
their  favours,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  rnxM 
and  modeft  ones  had  concealed  tbemiejvfs  im 


^ave  hardly  anything  of  a  hgman  figgre  about    their  impetuous  vifitants  in  fonie  infcnitable  pqtl 


thi  :n.  How  thcfe  illandcrs,  wholly  unacquaintr 
,cd  w:th  any  mechanical  power,  could  raife  fuch 
ftupeiuious  figures,  and  afterwards  place  the 
J::r;,'e  cylindric  Hones  upon  their  heads,  is  truly 
M'onderful  I  The  moft  prob.ible  conjedure  is, 
thit  the  (lone  is  favHitious  ;  and  that  each  figure 
svas  graduariy  erc^ed,  bv  forniing  a  temporary 
platform  round  it,  and  raifing  it  as  the  work  ad- 
vanced :  but  they  are  at  any  rate  fkroi.*  proofs  of 
(he  ingenuity  and  pcrfcverance  qf  thc\illanders  in 
the, age  when  they  were  built,  as  well  as  that  the 
smceAors  of  the  prtfent  race  had  feen  better  days 
than  their  defcendants  enjoy.  The  water  of  this 
ifland  is  in  general  brackifl),  there  bt-ing  only  one 
jwell  perfectly  frefh,  )vhich  is  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
Uland  :  and  when  the  natives  repair  to  it  to  flake 
their  tbirll,  they  walli  themfelves  all  over;  and  if 
there  is  a  large  company,  the  firft  leaps  into  the 
iniddle  of  the  hole,  drinls,  and  wafties  himfeif 
without  ceremony  ;  after  which  another  takes  his 
place,  and  fo  on  in  fuccertion.  TbiscuftorA  was 
much  difreiiihed  by  their  new  friends,  who  ftood 
greatly  in  need  of  this  valuable  article,  and  did 
not  wifh  to  have  it  contanvinated  by  fuch  ablu- 
tions. The  people  are  of  a  middle  fijje.  In  ge*. 
jieral  they  are  rather  thin  ;  go  entirely  naked  ;  and 
hjive  pundti^res  on  their  bodie?,  a  cuflom  com- 
til  to  all  the  iiihabitants  of  the  South  Sea  iflands. 
Their  greatefl  (ingularity  is  the  fize  of  their  ears, 
the  lobe  of  which  i^  ftretched  out  fo  that  it  almoft 
refts  on  their  ihoulder ;  and  is  pierced  with  a  very 
large  hole,  capable  of  admitting  four  or  five  fin- 
gers with  eafe.  The  pliief  ornaments  for  their 
e;n"8  are  tbe  white  down  of  feathers,  and  rings 
which  they  wear  in  the  infide  o^  the  hple^  made 
of  the  leaf  of  the  fugar  cane,  which  is  very  elaftic, 
and  for  this  purpofe  is  rolled  up  like  a  vvalch  fpriiig 
i&nme  were  feen  clothed  in  the  fame  ploth  ufed  in 
ptaheite,  tinged  of  a  bright  orange  colour  with 
turnneric.  Thcfe  our  voyagers  fuppofed  to  be 
f  hiefs.  Their  colour  is  a  chefnut  brown  ;  their 
hair  black,  curling,  ai^d  remarkably  ftrong ;  and 
that  on  the  head  as  well  as  the  face  is  cut  fhort, 
^'he  women  are  fmall  and  flender  limbed ;  they 
have  puiiclures  on  the  (dce,  rcfembling  the  patches 


of  the  illaud;'and  what  further  ftregtbenst^ 
fuppofition  is,  that  heaps  of  ft  ones  were  fcenfiM 
up  iQto  little  hillocks,  which  had  one  fteep  p» 
pendicuiar  fide,  where  a  hole  went  under  grossd. 
The  fpace  within,  fays  Mr  Forfter,  couW  be  bd 
fmall ;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  thefe  ciTiai 
ferved,  togheiher  with  their  miferable  huts,  top« 
fnelter  to  the  people  at  night;  and  theynuf  oo» 
municate  with  natural  caverns,  which  *rc  «!f 
common  in  tbe  lava  currents  of  volcanic  coustiift 
The  few  women  that  appeared  were  the  uuA  bt 
civious  of  their  fex,  that  perhaps  have  bees  em 
noticed  in  any  country,  and  fliame  fcemrd  to  k 
entirely  unknown  to  them.  Eafter  Iflaod  tt  jl  A 
in  circumference.  Lon.  109.  46.  W.  Lat.  17  5I 
EASTERFORD,  a  town  S.  of  Cpggfliall,  Efc 
EASTERGATE,  SW.  of  Arundel,  SuflTcx. 
EASTERLAiCE,  N.  of  Stamford,  Nottiojtoft 

♦  EASTERLING.  n.  /.  [from  /n^,]  1.  4 
native  of  fome  country  eaftward  to  aootiier.- 

He  oft  in  battle  vanquifhed 
Thofe  fpoilful,  rich,  and  fwarmiog  £«^(«M 

a.  A  fpecies  of  waterfqwi. 

♦  EASTERLY,  luij.  [from  Eaj;\  j.  Cowi 
from  the  parts  toward  the  Eaft. — When  the  fit 
hrly  yrin4s  or  breeds  are  kept  off  by  fooie  # 
mountains  from  the  vallles,  whereby  the  a% 
wanting  motion,  doth  becpme  exceeding  unlieat^ 
fuK  Ralei^b,  a.  Lying  towards  the  E^.  Tw 
give  \)8  a  view  or  the  moft  eajitrh^  foutfaei^  m 
wefterly  part*  of  England.  Graunt,  j.  IM^ 
towards  the  eaft.-r^ Water  be  chufes  cleajy  IM 
without  tade  or  fmell,  drawn  fropi  fpriags  viik^ 
eiffifrly  e^cpolition.  jirbuthmt. 

EASTBRMEAR,  a  village  in  HaopA^ 
SW.  of  Petersfield,  with  a  fair  on  Sept.  if* 

(i.)  «  EASTERN.  i»4j.  [6om  £^/.]  i.  Di* 
ling  or  found  in  tbe  Eaft  ;  oriental.*— 

Like  en^ern  Kings  a  laay  ftate  they  keep,  f^ , 
Eajfern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  bca«a 

Seclude  their  bofom  (laves.  fltti^ , 

t.  Lying  or  being  tawards  the  £aitr*11tf  <t^ 
end  of  the  ifle  rifcs  up  in  precipices.  Ailiff^  J^ 
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Groixig  toward  the  £aft.«^A  ihip  at  fea  faa^  no 
certain  method  io  cither  her  t^ijtern  or  weftem 
voyages,  or  even  in  her  lefs  diftaot  felling  from 
the  coailsy  to  kSw  her  longitude,  or  how  much 
(he  ia  gone  eaft  ward  or  weftwan),  as  can  eafily  be 
known  in  any  clear  day  or  night*  how  much  ihe 
is  gone  northward  or  fouthward.  Jddifon.  4. 
Z'Ooking  towards  the  £ail,—- 
The  aiigel  caught 

Our  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  th'  eajlem  gate 
^    Led  them  dire<St.  Milton. 

(2.)  £as7  er  m  Island,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Chefa- 
peak  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Chefter  river. 

(3.}  Eastern  precinct,  in  Somerfet  county, 
New  Jerfey,  contains  1068  inhabitans,  of  whom 
468  are  Oaves. 

(4O  Eastern  rifer,  a  fettlement  in  Hancock 
county,  in  the  diftrid  of  Maine,  containing  240 
inhabitants. 

(5.)  Eastern  shore,  the  lefTer  divifion  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  lying  E,  of  Chefapeak  bay, 
and  containing  8  counties.    See  Maryland. 

EASTERTON,  a  village  in  Dauphin  county, 
Pennfylvania,  on  the  £.  fide  of  Sulquehanna  rivtr, 
4 miles  N.  by  W.  of  Harriiburg,  and  iii  NW. 
by  W.  of  Philadelphia. 

EASTFIELrD,  a  village  in  Northamptonshire. 

EAST-GREAT,  near  Wimpiey,  Cambridgcfli. 

(i.)  EASTHAM,  a  townfliip  of  the  United 
States,  in  Bamftable  county,  Maflachufetts,  10 
miles  long ;  feated  on  Cape  Cod,  about  98  miles 
S£.  of  Boltoii.  It  contained  1834  inhabiunts  ih 
»797- 

(» — 5.)  East  ham,  the  name  of  4  Englifh  vil- 
lages; viz.  I.  in  Cheshire,  near  the  Merfey :  a.  in 
Eflex,  7  miles  firom  London  :  j.  in  Somerietihire. 
near  Hinton  :  and  4  in  Worcefterlh.  near  Tenbury, 

(i.J  EAST-HAVEN,  a  townftiip  of  Connect, 
cut,  in  New>Haven  county,  E.  of  New^Havtn 
harbour. 

(1,)  East-Haven,  a  townftiip  of  Vermcnt,  in 
Effex  county,  W.  of  Maidftone  ;  1 1  miles  SE.  of 
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named  Tidbot  Court-Houfi.  It  confi&s  of  4hef%% 
15  o  houfes,  a  court-houfc,  market,  &c.  It  is 
feated  on  the  £.  fide  of  Chefapeak  Bay»  near  the 
branches  of  the  river  Treadliaven,  14  miles  above 
its  con^uence  with  the  Choptank ;  5  nules  S.  by. 
W.  of  Williamfburg'}  37  S.  of  Chefter,  50  SE.  by 
S.  of  Baltimore,  and  118  SW.  of  Philadelphia: 
from  which  it  lies  in  Lon.  z.  o.  W.  Lat.  38.  49.  N< 

(2.)  Easton,  or  Eastown,  a  town/hip  of 
Malfachufetts,  in  Briftol  county,  containing  1466 
inhabitants,  in  1797;  and  famous  for  its  manu* 
fadures  in  iron  and  fteel.  Captain  Eliphelet  Le. 
orard  introduced  the  latter  in  1786.  Good  mill 
faws  are  alio  nude,  and  a  manufadture  of  linfeed 
oil  was  begun  in  179a,  which  produces  annually 
about  5000  gallons  of  oil  from  3000  bufliels  of  feed. 
Eafton  is  feated  near  the  head  of  the  river  Rayn* 
ham,  6  miles  NW.  of  the  town  fo  named,  and  zs 
W,  of  Bridgewater. 

(3.)  Easton,  a  townftiip  of  New  York  in  Wa- 
fhington  county,  containing  2539  inhabitants  ia 
Z797,  of  whom  347  were  ^Icdors,  and  48  flaves. 

(4.)  Easton,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania,  the  ca-» 
pital  of  Northampton  county  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lehigh,  on  the  W.  lide  of  the  Delaware. 
It  contains  above  150  houfes  regularly  built,  with 
a  church,  court-houfe,  regifter  oftice,  and  an  a* 
cademy.  It  is  la  miles  NE.  of  Bethlehem,  and 
70  N.  of  Philadelphia :  from  which  it  lies  in  Lon. 
o.  4*  W.  Lat*  40.  4z.  N. 

(5— ai.)  Easton,  the  nan^e  of  ao  Englifli  vil- 
lages: viz.  I.  in  Devdnftiire:  a.  in  Gloucefterihire, 
near  Briftol:  3.  in  Hampihire,  near  Winchefter: 
4.  in  ditto,  NVV.  of  Whitchurch :  ,5.  In  Hunting, 
donftiire,  S.  of  Spaldwick :  6.  in  the  SE.  of  Lei- 
cefterftiire :  7.  in  Lincohifliire,  between  Stamford 
and  Grantham:  .8  in  Norfolk,  SW.  of  Hinghamj 
9.  NW.  of  Norwich :  zo.  in  Somerfetftiire,  be- 
tween Bath  and  Keynftiam :  11.  in  ditto  near  Wells : 
I  a.  in  Suffolk,  NW.  of  Wickham*:  i^.  in  ditto, 
6  miles  ftxjm  Woodbridge:  14.  in  SuiTex,  near 
Selfey  ifland :  Z5.  in  the  ifte  of  Wight,  in  E.  Me- 


Willoughby's  Lake,  and  18  N.  by  W.  of  the  jj  ^dina:  z  6.  in  Wiltfhire  two  miles  from  Chippenham; 
-'    '^  "  "     ^         '^'  Z7.  in  Yorkftiire,  N.  of  Fordlingham: — 

(aa.)  Easton,  Great,  in  Leicefterfliire, 

(a3.)  Easton,  Great,  )  in  Efl'ex,  on  the  op- 

(a4.)  Easton,  Little,  J  polite  fides  of  the 
Chelmer :  6  miles  from  Dunmow. 

KA8TONNESS.    See  Eastness,  N*  j . 

Easton *s  Bay,  and  )  on  the  S.  coaft  of  Rhode 

Easton's  Beech,     >  iftand. 

Easton's  Point,  in  Rhode  Ifland^  lies  between 
Eafton's  Bay  and  Saucheft  Bay. 

EASTOUR,  a  village  in  Dorfetftiire. 

EASTOWN.    See  Easton,  N«>  a. 

(z.^EAST  POINT,  the  extreme  E.  point  of  the 
illanci  of  St  John,  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

(a.)  East  Point,  the  NE.  extremity  of  New 
Holland.    Lat.  zo.  4)-  S. 

EASTRINGTON,  near  Howdon,  Yorkftiire. 

EASTROW,.  a  village  near  Whitby,  Yorkih. 

EASTRY,  SW.  of  Sandwich,  Kent. 

£AST-T0WN,  a  town  of  Pepnfylvania,  in 
Chefter  County. 

EASTWALL,  E,  of  Church-Stretton,  Salop. 

*  EASTWARD.  aJ'v.  lEa/f,  and  toward.} 
Towards  the  Eaft. — The  moon  which  performs 
its  motion  fvvifter  th^  the  fuo  gets  eastward  out 
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mile  Falls,  on  the  Conne(fticut. 

(3.)  East- Haven,  a  village  of  Scotland,  on  the 
coaft  of  Angu8*(hirC|  between  Dundee  and  Ar- 
broath. 

EASTHOP,  the  name  of  3  Englifh  villages: 
viz.  z*  ip  EflTex,  near  Colchefter :  a.  in  Lincoln* 
ihire:  and  -?.  in  Shropfliire. 
.  EASTHORP,  the  name  of  3  Englifti  villages ; 
»iz.  z.  in  Nottinghamlhire :  a.  in  Wilts,  near 
Highworth:  and,  3.  in  Yorkftiire. 

East  Indies.    See  Indies. 

EASTINGTON*  a  village  in  GlQUcefterftire. 

EAST-LAND,  a  village  in  Yorkftiire. 

EASTLEKTON,  a  town  in  GloucefteHhire, 

EASTLING,  in  Kent,  W.  of  Badlefmere.  " 

EASTLINGTON,  in  Purbeck  ifle»  Dorfetfli. 

EASTMANSTREET,  a  village  in  WUtftiire. 

(u)  EAST-NESS,  or  Eastonness,  a  cape  in 
the  Cerman  ocean,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  England, 
«nd  county  of  Suffolk,  between  Southwold  and 
Loweftoff. 

(»•)  £a8T*n£ss,  on  the  coaft  of  Yottfliire^  near 
Kydal. 

(i.)  EASTONr  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
*f^yi4nd,.tbc  capiul  of  Talbot  pount)',  formerly 
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6f  his  rays,  and  appears  when  the  fun  is  fet.  Browff. 

EASTWAY,  a  village  in  Cornwall. 

EASTWELL,  in  Kent,  near  Alhford. 

EASTWOOD,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  about  4  miles  in  length  and 
nearly  3  in  breadth.  The  general  appearance  pre- 
fents  that  fine  variety  of  landfcape  for  which  the 
county  of  Renfrew  is  diftinguilhed.  The  little 
hills,  which  rife  on  every  fide,  are  adorned  with 
plantations  and  natural  woods;  whii?  anunjberof 
finall  rivers  tneandcr  among  ft  fertile  fields  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vallies.  The  bnds  are  al!  inclQfcd, 
and  each  form  affords  ample  proof  of  the  great  in, 
creafe  in  agricultural  knowledge  and  induftry. 
There  arc  leveral  manufadures  carried  on  to  a 
confidc*rable  extent,  particularly  the  weaving  of 
muflin  and  cotton,  bleav-hing  and  calico-printing. 
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(i,)*  To  EAT.  V,  a,  preterite  atr,  treat; part 
eat^  or  eaten  [<'/.7«,  Saxon;  it  art  t  Golhick;  m*, 
Erfe.]  .  I.  To  devour  with  the  jnauth.-Locutti 
fliall  tat  the  refidue  of  that  which  is  e fcapcd  frcm 
the  hail,  and  (hall  eai  eveiy  tree  which  gnnrttb. 
iLxoil.  X.  5.— Even  wormwood  eift  with  brradin!! 
not  bite,  becaufe  it  is  mixed  with  a  grfat  q<i»D. 
ty  of  fpittle.  Arbutbnet*  a.  To  confume;  to  cor- 
rode.—They  entail  a  fecret  curie  upon  their  ^ 
ftates,  which  does  cither  infenfibly  wafte  and  coo- 
fume  it,  or  eat  out  the  heart  and  comfort  of  it. 
Tilloifon. — There  arifes  a  ncceffity  of  kcq^ingik 
furface  even,  either  by  prcflure  orMf/n^mofc 
cines,  that  the  eminence  of  the  flefh  may  notntt 
the  fibres  of  the  fkin  in  their  tendency  to  cow  I 
the  wound.  Sharps,  5.  To  fwallow  back;  toifr 
tra^.    Thi«  is  only  uftd  of  a  roan's  word  — Tbry ' 


The  htely  built  village  of  Poilockfliaws,  about  3|.    cannot  bold,  but  burft  out  thofe  words,  wbid* 
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miles  from  Glafgow,''on  the  road  to  Paifiey,  lipg 
in  the  pariih ;  as  alfo  the  village  of  Thornlie-hin, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  \yhich  there  is  a  ftratum 
of  Schiflus,  well  deferving  the  attention  of  ther.a- 
tbralift.  It  is  feveral  yards  in  thicknefs,  and  con- 
tains a  jrreat  variety  of  marine  produAions  in  a  pe* 
trifled  dale.  Thq  orthoceratites,  both  plain  and 
fiilcated,  retaai  the  original  ihcJI,  and  many  of 
the  fpeciniens  of  fliells  are  filled  wivh  irou-ftone, 
containing  X  quantity  of  calcareous  matter. 

*  EASY,  adu  (from  eafi  ]  i.  Not  dilTicult.^ 
The  rtTv%  of  God,  in  the  foiemn  affembly  of  faints, 
is  a  work,  though  eafyy  yet  withal  very  weighty,and 
of  great  refpevft.  Hooker.-'Wovf  much  in  it  in  ev<*- 
ry  one's  p'bwer  to  make  refohitions  to  hjmfelf, 
fuch  as  he  may  keep,  is  eafy  for  every  one  to  try. 
Locke,  a.  Not  caufing  diflTiculty, — The  whole 
ifland  was  probably  cut  into  J'everal  ^r.-r/y  afcents, 
and  planted  with  variety  of  iialaces.  Addifon,  3. 
t2uiL»t ;  at  teft ;  not  haratfed  i  unmolcfted ;  fecure ; 
not  anxious.— 'Thofe  that  are  eafy  in  their  condi- 
tions, or  their  minds,  refufe  often  to  enter  upon 
publick  charges  or  employment.  7>w^/r.— Keep 
your  thoughts  eafi/  and  free,  the  only  temper 
wherein  the  mind  is  capable  of  receivi>ig  new  in- 
formations. Lorke,-^A  marriage  of  love  is  pleafant, 
a  marriage  of  intcreft  ea/i/^  and  a  marriage  where 
both  meet  happy.  Addifin.  4.  Free  from  pain.— 
Bold  adventure  tadifcover  wide  » 

That  difmal  world,  if  any  clime  perhaps 
Might  yield  them  efljier  habitation.  Milton, 

Pleafure  has  been  the  bus'nefs  of  my  life. 
And  every  change  of  fortune  eaft/  to  me, 
Becaufe  I  ftill  was  eafy  to  myfejf.  Aryden* 

5.  Complying;  unrefifling;  credulous. — 

Baited  with  reafons  not  unplaufible, 
Win  me  into  the  eafy  hearted  man, 
And  hug  him  into  fiiarcs.  Mthnn. 

With  fuch  deceits  he  gainM  their  eafy  hearts, 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfldioua  arts.    Dryd,, 

6.  Ready ;  not  unwilling. — 

Pity  and  he  are  one  j 
So  merciful  a  king  did  never  live. 
Loth  to  revenge,  and  eafy  to  forgive.     Dryden. 

7.  Free  from  want  of  more.— Th^y  (hould  be  al- 
lowed each  of  them  fuch  a  rent  as  would  make 
them  eafy,  Swif},    8,  Not  conflrained ;  not  ftiff. 

Praife  the  ea/y  vigour  of  a  Une, 
Where  Denhara's  ftrength  and  Waller's  fweet- 
xicfjom.  '  Pfjic. 


terwards  they  are  forced  to  eat,  Hnke<tvdL 

(a.)  •  To  Eat.  v.«.  i.  To  go  ton>e»lb  ;totib 
meals ;  to  feed.— He  did  eat  contmuiiDy  at  ik 
king's  table.  1  Sam  ix.  13.— And  when  the  icnln 
and  pharifees  faw  him  eat  with  publicans  ^od  6» 
ners,  they  faid  unta  his  difciples.  How  is  it  tk 
he  eateth  with  publicans  and  finners  f  Man.  ii.ti 
a.  To  take  food.— He  that  will  not  M/tillhchm 
demon ftration  that  it  will  nouriih  him,  hethattiJ 
not  ftir  'till  he  infallibly  knows  the  bufinefshc  je« 
about  will  fticceed,  will  have  little  elfe  to  dob* 
fit  dill  and  pcrilti.  Locke.  .^,  To  be  maiDtairifdk 
food.— The  righteous  eatetb  to  the  fatisfyingof  fci 
(bul,  but  the  belly  of  the  wicked  ihall  wast.  Bm. 
Xiii,a5.— 

Thou  art  paft  the  tyrant's  ftrokej      ' 

Care  no  more  to  cluath  and  eat.  Siukr^^tm 
4.  To  make  way  by  corrofion.— The  plagoeofii 
has  even  altered  bis  nature,  and  eaten  intohiiitff 
eflent^ilft.  South,r^A  prince's  court  eatj  too  nod 
iuto  the  income  of  a  poor  ftate.  AJJi/gv, 

(i.)  ♦  EATABLE.  adj\  [from  eat.]  That  Bif 
be  eaten. 

( ».)  *  Eatable.  «./  Any  thing  thit  itofk 
eaten. — 

If  you  all  forts  of  perfons  would  engage, 

Suit  well  your  eaiakUs  to  ev'ry  age.        ft^ 

♦  EATER.  «./.  [from  m/.]  One  that  eatiar 
thing.—The  Caribees  and  the  Cannibals.  a!«rf 
all  ^rc  eaters  oi  man's  fieih.  Abkot —K^^"^^ 
rafcal,  an  eaUr  of  broken  meats.  Sbaktjpeare.  ^ 
A  corrofive. 

(i.)  •  EATH.fl^/.  leatiH  Saxon.]  Eaffl"* 
difucult.    An  old  word.— 

Wher^eafe  abounds,  it's  eatb  to  do  amifc 

The  way  was  ftrait  and  eatb.  /•■3** 

fa.)  •  Eat^i.  ad'v.  [from  the  adjedive.]  Biif. 
An  old  word. — 

When  hath  the  world  not  tf/d. 
From  the  right  way  full  eaib  may  wandw  w» 

♦  EATINGHOUSB.  «./.  leat  and  H^jA 
houfe  where  provifions  are  fold  ready  dreftd.--2  | 
hungry  traveller  ftept  into  an  eatnihgt^ft  ^  *  | 
dinner.  VEfirange.  \ 

EATINTON,  Lower,  ^TworilligttfeW 

Eatington,  Upper,  j^ickfcirc,  W*t* 
Banbury  and  Stratford  upon  Avon.  _ 

.  (i.)  EATOIS^  a  fiaall  tow©  of  ^  ^ 
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States,  in  New  Hampftilre,  containing  ^53 
KM  jn  1797.    It  lies  in  Strafford  ccoanly ;  3  miles 
;N.  of  the  lake  Great  Oflipce,  and  36  N.  by  W. 
of  Portfmoutb. 

(a)  Eatok,  a  town  of  England,  in  Bucking- 
hamlhire,  feparated  from  Windfor  by  the  Thames, 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  communication ; 
famous  for  its  collegiate  fchooJ,  founded  by  Hen- 
ry VI.  for  a  provoft,  10  pried s,  4  clerks,  6  cho- 
nfters,'  25  poor  grammar  fchoiars,  with  a  mafter 
to  teach  them,  and  15  poor  old  men.  It  is  a  kind 
erf  feminary  for  King's  College,  Cambridge,  the 
fellows  of  which  are  all  from  thi^  fcbool. 

(3— n.)  Eaton,  the  name  of  9  Englidi  villa- 
ges: viz.  I,  in  Chefliire,  3  miles  from  Chefter:  2. 
m  Herefordfh.  near  L^ominfter :  3.  in  Leicefterfli. 
lHJ,  of  Waltham :  4.  in  Northampton (h.  between 
Wellingborough,  and  Northampton:  5^  in  Not- 
tingham/h.  feated  on  the  Idle:  6.  in  Shropfhire, 
NE.  of  Bin)op*s  Cdftle:  7.  in  ditto,  NVVi  of  Bo- 
las:  8.  in  ditto,  near  Pitchford :  and  9.  in  Somer- 
fetfh.  between  Kingfwood  and  Briftol  ChanneK 

(i2 — 25.)  Eaton  alfo  makes  part  of  the  names 
of  14  other  Englifh  villages,  which  room  permits 
OS  not  to  fpecify  particularly. 

EATONTO?C\'^N,  or  Edentowm,  a  pillage  of 
New  Jerfey,  a  mile  S.  of  Shrewfbury. 

EAU,  [Fr.]  fignifies  water;  (See  Ea)  and  hence 
makes  part  of  the  names  of  feveral  compofitions 
in  perfumery,  pharmacy,  &c.  fuch  as, 

1.  Eau  de  Ca&mf.s,  Carmelite  water.  See 
Pharmacy,  Ind^x* 

2.  Eau  de  Luce,  a  fragrant  alkaline  liquor 
which  was  fome  years  ago  in  great  repute,  parti- 
cularly among  the  fair  fex,  and  of  which  the  lea4- 
Ing  perfe^ftion  is,  that  it  (hal!  poflefs  and  retain  a 
milky  opacity.  We  are  told  by  Mr  Nicholfon  in 
the  ad  volume  of  thfs  valuable  journal,  that,  ba- 
ring learned  from  a  philofophical  friend  that  the 
common  recipes  for  making  this  compound  did 
lot  fucceed,  and  that  the  ufe  of  maftic  in  it  had 
ittherto  been  ke^pt  a  fecret,  he  made  the  following 
experiments  to  procure  a  good  uxudeluce^  **  One 
[ram  of  the  r^dtifted  oil  of  amber  was  diflblved  in 
\  ounces  of  the  ftrongeft  ardent  fpirit  of  the  (hops; 
t6  fpecific  gravity  being  '840  at  6o*  of  Fahrenheit. 
1.  portion  of  the  clear  fpirit  was  poured  upon  a 
arger  quautity  of  fine  powdered  maftic  than  it 
ras  juuged  could  be  taken  up;  This  was  occa- 
ionally  agitated  without  heat;  by  which  means 
he  guai  refin  was  for  the  moft  part  gradually  dif- 
jWed.  One  part  of  the  oily  folution  was  poured 
uto  a  phial,  and  to  this  was  added  one  part  of 
hs  folution  of  maftic.  No  opacity  or  other 
hange  appeared.  Four  parts  of  ftrong  cauftic 
olatile  alkali  were  then  poured  in  and  immedi- 
tely  fliaken.  The  fluid  was  of  a  denfe  opaque 
rhite  colour,  affording  a  flight  ruddy  tinge  when 
le  light  was  feen  through  a  thin  portion  of  it.  In 
fecond  mixture,  four  parts  of  the  alkali  were 
ided  to  one  of  the  folution  of  maftic ;  it  appcar- 
d  of  a  lefs  denfe  and  more  yellowiih  white  than 
le  former  mixture.  More  of  the  gum  refinou« 
Mution  was  then  poured  in ;  but  it  ftill  appeared 
fs  opaque  than  that  mixture.  It  was  ruddy  by 
anfmitted  light.  The  lafl  experiment  was  re- 
patcd  with  the  oily  folution  infttad  of  that  6f 
laA ic.     The  white  vs  .is  much  Itfs  denfe  than  ei- 
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citi-  ther  of  the  foregoing  compoundjs,  and  the  fe^ui* 
fite  opacity  was  not  given  by  augmenting  the  dofe 
of  the  oily  folution.  No  ruddinefs  nor  other  re- 
markable appearance  was  feen  by  tranfmitted  light. 
Thefe  mixtures  were  left  at  repofe  for  two  days  ; 
no  fepartttion  appeared  in  either  of  the  compounda 
containing  maftic;  the  compound,  confifting  of 
the  oily  folution  and  alkali,  became  paler  by  the 
feparation  of  a  cream  at  the  top.  It  appearsi 
therefore,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  three  mixtures, 
fubje^  to  variation  of  the  quantity' of  its  ingredi- 
ents, and  the  o<lorant  addition^  which  may  be 
made  is  a  good  eau  de  luce."  In  a  fubfequenft 
number  of  the  fame  work  wc  find  the  following 
recipe  by  one  of  the  author's. corrcipondents,  Who 
had  frequently  proved  its  value  by  experience. 
"  Digeft  10  or  XI  grains  of  the  whiteft  pieces  of 
maftic,  fel^i^ed  for  this  purpofe  and  powdered,  in 
two  ounces  of  alcohol ;  and,  when  nearly  diffol- 
ved,  add  10  grains  of  elemi.  When-  both  the  re- 
fins  are  diflblved,  add  10  or  is  drops  of  rediHed 
oil  of  amber,  and  15  or  20  of  effence  erf  bergamot: 
(hake  the  w*hole  well  together,  and  let  the  fxcea 
fuhfide.  The  folution  will  be  of  a  pale  amber  co- 
lour. It  is  to  be  added  in  very  fmall  portions  to 
.the  beft  itqua  ammonia  pura,  until  it  -affumes  a 
milky  whitenefs,  fliaking  the  phial  well  after  each 
addition,  as  diredled  by  Macquer.  The  ftrength 
and  caufticity  of  the  ammoniac  are  of  eflential  con- 
fequence.  If,  upon  the  addition  of  the  firft  drop 
or  two  of  the  tindure,  a  denfe  opacue  coagulated 
precipitate  is  formed,  not  much  unlike  that  which 
appears  on  dropping  a  folution  of  filver  into  water 
flightly  impregnated  with  common  fait,  it  'is  too 
ftrong,  and  muft  be  diluted  with  alcohol.  A  con- 
fiderable  proportion  of  the  tindure,  perhaps  on 
to  four,  ought  to  be  employed  to  give  the  liquor 
the  proper  degree  of  opacity," 

•  EAVES.  If./,  ifoje,  Saxon.]  The  edges  of 
the  roof  which  overhang  the  honfe. — 

His  tears  run  down  his  beard  like  Winterdrops 

From  eattes  of  reeds.  Shakefp, 

— If  in  the  beginning  of  Winter  the  drops  of  the 

eavej  of  houfes  come  more  flowly  down  than  they 

ufe,   it  portendeth  a  hard  and  frofty  W^inter. 

*  To  Eavesdrop,  v,  a,  [eaves  and  Jrop.]  To 
catch  what  comes  from  the  eaves ;  in  common 
phrafe,  to  liften  uhder  windows. 

(i.)*  Eavesdropper.  «. /.  [wiyj  and  drop.] 
A  liftener  under  windows ;  an  infidious  liftener.— 
Under  our  tents  Til  play  the  ectvejdropper^ 

To  hear  if  any  mean  to  flirink  from  mc.    Slak* 

(2.)  Eaves  droppers  are  C7X\tf\  en'tl  members 
of  the  common<ujealth^  in  the  ftat.  of  Weft.  i.e.  ;  3. 
They  may  be  puniihed  either  in  the  court-lect  by 
way  of  prefentment  and  fine,  or  in  the  quart er- 
feflions  by  indidment  and  binding  to  guod  be- 
haviour. 

EAUSE,  or  >  an  ancient  town   of  France,   in 

EAUZE,  V  the  dtT>arlment  of  Qcrs,  and  ci- 
devant  province  of  Armapnac,  17  miles  8W.  of 
Condom.    I,on.  o.  10.  K.  J  at.  4'^.  51.  N. 

EAWDEN,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  be- 
tween Alnham  and  Branton. 

EAWOOD,  in  SufTex,  N.  of  Haylfhan>. 

EAYLADA,  a  rivei*  of  European  Turkey,  in 
the  i.ro\incc  of  Jaiira. 
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EBAL)  in  ancient  geographyi  a  mountain  of 
Samaria,  near  Schechem.  Between  it  and  Ge- 
RizziM  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  there  is  a  valley 
of  aoo  paces.  On  £bal  and  Oerizzim,  (the  former 
extrenftely  bare  and  barreni  and  the  latter  extreme- 
ly verdant  and  fertile,)  the  Hebrews  were  ranked, 
fix  tribes  on  each,  who  echoed  Amen  to  the  blef-' 
'fings  and  curfes  pronounced  hj  the  priefts  in  the 
nterveniog  valley.  Deut.  xxvii.  xxviii.  Jofli.  viii. 
.30,  &c. 

(x.)  *  EBB.  n*  /.  [ebha,  ewfloi^  Saxon ;  thhe^ 
Butch.]  X.  The  reflux  of  the  tide  towards  the 
fca :  oppofed  to^ow.— 

Hither  the  teas  at  ftated  times  refort, 

And  ihoTe  the  loaden  veffels  into  port ; 

Then  with  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again, 

And  tender  back  their  cai^o  to  the  main*    * 

»  AJdUottm 
a.  Decline ;  decay ;  wafte.— You  have  finiihed  all 
•the  war,  ftid  brought  all  thhigs  to  that  low  ebb 
which  you  fpeak  of.  iS|^««/^r.— This  tide  of  man's 
life,  after  it  once  tumeth  and  declineth,  ever  run- 
neth with  a  perpetual  ebb  and  falling  ftream,  but 
never  floweth  again.  Raleigh. — 

Thus  all  the  treafure  of  our  flowing  years, 
.    Our  ebb  of  life  for  ever  takes  away.    Rofcommon. 
—The  greateft  age  for  poetry  was  that  of  Augus- 
tus Caoar,  yet  painting  was  then  at  its  loweft  ebbf 
■and  perhaps  fculpturfe  was  alio  d<9clining.  Dfyden* 

(«.)  Ebb,  in  modem  metaphor,  is  often  UKd  in 
a  fenfe  dire^ly  oppofite  to  tfaofe  above  ftated  bv 
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EBBbRD,  a  'vnllage  in  Devonihire. 

EBCHESTER,  near  Darwentcote,  DuAaxn. 

EBOOMARIUS,  {  See    Hebdomauus,   and 

EBDOMARY.     J  Hebdomarv. 

EBDOME.  '^eeHEBDOME. 

EBDOWN,  a  village  in  Wiltf\itre. 

EBELLEBEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  d. 
ble  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  county  of  SchwatzbixiSi 
a  fief  of  the  eledor  of  Saxony,  fituated  on  £ 
Elbe,  %o  miles  NW.  of  Erfurt,  and  11 NE.  of 
Muhlhaufen. 

EBELSTOT,  or  )  a  town  of  Denmark,  m  Jo!- 

EBELTOFT,  S  land,  and  diocefe  of  Aar- 
huus,  T5  miles  ENE.  of  Aarhuus. 

*  EBEN.  Ebon.  Ebony.    See  Ebony. 

EBENDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  m  the 
archduchy  of  Auftria,  9  miles  W.  of  Zifterfdoit 

(1.)  EBENEZER,  [Heb.  the  ftone  of  help,]  tbe 
n{une  of  a  field  where  the  Philiftines  defeated  tiie 
Hebrews,  and  feized  on  the  facred  ai-k ;  and  whae 
afterward,  at  Samuel's  requeft,  the  Lord  difoooi-i 
fited  the  Philiftines  with  thunder  and  hail,  wA 
gave  the  Helwews  a  noted  deliverance.  On  tkii 
eccafion  Samuel  fet  up  a  (tone,  and  ga?e  it  t^is 
defignation,  to  mark  that  the  Lord  had  hdped 
them ;  and  froti  it  the  whole  field  adjacent  rc» 
ved  its  name.  It  is  £aid  to  have  been  about  40 
miles  SW.  of  Shiloh.  i  Sam.  iv.  i.  and  viL  it. 

(2.)  Ebenezfr,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Georgia,  the  capital  of  Effingham  coost^, 
feated  on  the  SW.  bank  of  Savannah  mcr,  5 


Dr  Johnfon,  (def,  a.  J  i.)    The  late  learned  Prof.  *  miles  from  Abercom,  15  NNW.  of  Savannah, 


Beattie  takes  notice  of  this,  with  his  ufual  hu- 
mour, in  his  Dialogue  between  De»i  Swift,  a 
London  Bookfeller  and  Mercury,  already  of^en 
quoted.  See  Deschiption,  ^  a,  and  the  other 
articles  there  referred  to.  He  introduces  Swift  as 
faying  to  Mercury — ^  Vou  mentioned^/iM^^aaan 
unfafliionable  vero.— -Mercury.  Ingurgitate  is  more 
genteel ;  becaufe  it  is  long,  uncommon,  fonoTous, 
and  to  thofe  who  have  no  Latui  utterly  unintel- 
ligible. He  was  ingurgitated  in  the  io*ate/i  ebb  of 
J^re/i  is  fine  language.  Swift.  £bbf  that  muft 
mean  abatement  of  diftro(s  ?  Mercury.  Formerly 
it  might  have  been  £0 ;  but  you  may  now  fee  low- 
eft  ebb  ufed  for  greateft  depths  and  it  is  thought  e- 
Jegant  becaufe  new." 

*  To  Ebb.  1/.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To  flow 
back  towards  the  fea :  oppofed  Xoflotw* — 

Though  my  tide  of  biped 
.    Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity  till  nowy 

Now  it  doth  turn  and  ebb  back  to  the  fea.  Shak. 
A.  To  dcclitie  J  to  decay  ;  to  wafte,— 

But  oh,  he  ebbs  !  the  fmiling  waves  decay ! 

For  ever  lovely  ftream,  for  ever  flay  !    Halifax^ 

EBBA,  St,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Northum- 
.berland  during  the  Heptarchy,  who  upon  her  fa- 
ther's being  defeated,  rcfolved  to  take  refuge  in 
Scotland,  and  accordingly  fet  fail  in  a  veflel  bound 
for  fome  port  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  but  a  con- 
trary wind  ariling,  the  ihip  being  unable  to  wea- 
ther the  Head,  put  in  at  Coldingham,  and  btfing 
hofpitably  received  by  the  prior,  Ihe  was  foon  ap- 
pointed abbel* :  after  which  the  promontoi7  was 
named  St  Ehba's  St  Ahb's  Head. 

EBBKRTON,  .or  Ebrington,  a  village  in 
Glouceflcrftiire,  a  miles  from  Campdcn. 

EiiBlNG  OF  THE  TIDE.      Scc  TlDE. 


SE.  of  Louifville,  and  860  SW.  of  Pfailadelp^k 
It  contains  but  a  few  honfes,  and  was  fettled  ia 
'^IZS*  by  a  number  of  Proteftants  driven  out  oi 
Saltibufg,  in  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  by  pc- 
fecution^ 

EBENlf  ELD,  a  t9wn  of  Germany,  in  thedudy 
of  Camiola,  3  miles'  S.  of  Stein.- 

EBENFURTH,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  tht 
Leyfa,  built  bjr  the  Knights  Temptars^  18  ffliki 
S.  of  Vienna. 

EBENHAUSEN,  a  toxvn  of  Germany,  in  tb 
circle  of  Franconia,  and  biihopric  of  Wurtbmp 
5  miles  NNW.  of  Sehweinfort. 

EBENHEIT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  <i^ 
cle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  margravlate  of  Meyr«i 
1  miles  NE.  of  Konigftein. 

EBENSFELD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  ^ 
duchy  of  Stiria,  6  miles  W.  of  Pettau. 

EBENTHAL,'  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  du- 
chy of  Carinthia,  1  miles'  SSE.  of  Ciagenfiirt. 

EBENUS,  the  ebony  tr£e  j  a  genus  oftfcf 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelpkii  d3& 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  nc- 
dev  the  2i'^'\  order,  Papilionace^,  The  fegmfflti 
of  the  calyx  are  the  lcuj;th  of  the  corolla,  and  tiff 
latter  has  fcarce  any  alae  :  there  is  one  rough  few' 
There  are  two  fpecies ;  visl. 

I.  Ebenvs  cretjca,  a  native  of  the  ifland  « 
dele,  and  of  fome  others  m  the  Archipelago.  K 
rifes  wiili  a  flirubby  ftalk  3  or  4  feet  high;  v^ 
puts  out  feveral  Jidebi-anchcsgaroifhcdwithlwiT 
leaves  at  each  joint,  compofed  of  5  narrow  ff^' 
ftisped  lol>e»,  which  join  at  their  taDs  tothcfo<<- 
ftalk,  and  fpreaU  out  Hire  the  fingers  oi  a  ^^. 
The  branches  are  terminated  by  thick  fpik«  <" 
laqje  purple  flowcir,  v^i.ich  ai^  of  thcbutcrfy''' 
Digitized  b^CjOOgle  ^^'" 
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n-bloom  kind.  The  plants  may  be  propagated 
nn  feeds  Town  in  autumn.  In  this  country  the 
mts  muft  be  proteded  during  tlie  winter,  as 
By  are  unable  to  bear  the  cold, 
ft  EifENUs  piNNATA,  a  biennialy  and  a  native 
the  Lievant.  Thcfe  plants  conftitute  the  genus 
enus  of  botanids;  but  the  wood  of  this  name 
juld  feeni  to  be  the  prodmfUon  of  vaiious  trees. 
e  Ebony. 

EBENY,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  Oxney,  Kent. 
EBENZW£I£R,.a  town  of  Auflrii.  4  mrlc$ 
of  Gmunden. 

£BER,  or  Heber.    See  He  be  r. 
EBERACA,  Burg,  or  Burg  Ebracii,  a  town 
Germany,  in  the  Circle  of  Franconia,  amd  bi- 
opric  of  Bamberg,  7  miles  SW.  of  Bamberg, 
d  31  E.  of  WurzbulTg. 

(1.)  EBERBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
?(5torate  of  Mentz,  1.3  miles  WNW.  of  Mentz. 
(%•)  Eberbac  A,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  cir- 
?  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  palatinate  of  the 
[line,  on  the  Neckar,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  n 
lies  E.  of  Heidelberg. 

EBERBEG,  or  Ebernberg,  a  town  of  France, 
the  department  of  Mont  Xonnerre,  late  of  Ger* 
any,  in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  It  has  a 
rt,  and  is  feated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Nahe  and 
Ifen,  5  miles  SW.  of  Creutznach.  Lon.  7.  5a. 
.  Lat.  49.  .^8.  N. 

EBERMANSTADT,  a  town  of  Franconia,  and. 
cthopric  of  Bamberg,  on  the  Wifent,  13  miles 
SE.  of  Bamberg. 

EBERN,  ^  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
ranconia,  and  bifhopric  of  Wurzburg,  24  miles 
.  of  Schweinfurt,  and  40  N£.  of  Wurzburg. 
EBERNDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
uchy  of  Carinthia,  14  miles  E.  of  Clagenfurt. 
K3ERNSTEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
uchy  of  Carinthia,  on  the  river  Gortftchitz,  la 
Mies  NNE.  of  Clagenfurt* 

EBERSBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
le  of  Weftphalia,  and  principality  ot  Naflau  Dil- 
Miburg,  6  miles  NNE.  of  Dillenburg. 

EBERSBERG,  a  town  of  Gernwny,  in  the  arcli- 
uchy  of  Auftria,  8  miles  SW-  of  Ens. 

(1.)  EBERSDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
be  duchy  of  Stiria,  5  miles  SSE.  of  Haideber^. 

(a.)  Eber.'sdorf,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
he  territory  of  Erzgeberg,  3  miles  SSW.  of  Frank- 
uberg. 

(jO'Ebersdorf,  otKottino  Eberstorf,  a 
own  of  Auftria,  on  the  Danube,  6  miles  ESE.  of 
Henna. 

EBERSHARD,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Hungary, 
f  miles  SE.  of  Prefburg. 

EBERSPERG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  19  miles  E. 
>f  Munich. 

EBERSPEUNT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  34  miles 
ENE.  of  Munich. 

EBERSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Upper  Rhine,  -and  principality  of  Hefle 
Darmftadt,  4  miles  S.  of  Darmlladt. 

EBERSTALLZELL;  a  town  of  Auftria,  8  miles 
3.  of  Wells. 

(i.)EBERSTEIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
aepirtment  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  ci-devant 
province  of  AiCice,  8  miles  SW.  of  Strafburg.  Lon. 
7-  46.  E.  Lat.  48. 19.  N, 
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(a.)  Eb&rstein,  a  principality  and  county  of 
Germany,*  in  Suabia,  between  Baden  and  Wur* 
temburg,  fubje^ft  to  the  Margrave  of  Baden. 

(3.)  Eberstein,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  above 
county  (N"*  a.)  6  miles  SE.  of  Baden,  and  twor 
W.  of  Kupnenhetm. 

EBERSTHAl.,  or  EBEifsTAL,  a  ia^n  6f  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of-the  Lower  Rhine,  and  elec- 
torate of  Mentz,  1  miles  S.  of  Krautheim ;  but 
oti  which  fide  of  the  Rhine,  and  confequently 
whether  annexe*!  to  tl»e  French  republic  or  nol^ 
we  cannot  difc'over,  as  neither  of  tlicle  towns  are 
to  be  found  in  the  maps. 

EBERSTON,  a  village  of  England,  in  York- 
fhire,  between  Pickering  and  Scavburough. 

EBERTDN,  or  Ibserton",  a  town  in  Dorfct- 
fhire,  N.  of  Helton. 

EBEKVIL,  or  )  a  town  of  France,  in  the  d^- 

EBERVILLE, )  partment  of  Puy  de  I>omet 
and  ci-devanrt  province  of  Ainrergnej  feated  on 
tlie  Soloule,  8  miles  from  Riom.  Lou.  3.  15.  E. 
Lat.  4;.  ^6.  N.  , 

(i.)  EBHER,  a  river  of  Prt-fia,  in  the  provin<?* 
of  Irak. 

(a.)  Ebher,  a  town  of  Perfia,  on  th^  river  {K^ 
X.)  containing  aljout  ajoo  hwifes,  \*ith  many 
mofques,  bizars,  &c.  40  miles^  W.  of  Cafbin. 

E  BIN  GEN,  or  EifiMCEN,  a  town  of  Suabia^ 
in  the  duchy  of  Wurttmburg,  36  miksS.  of  Stut-* 
gart,  and  12  S.  of  Tubingen.  '  ' 

EBION,  the  author  of  the  hei-cfy  of  the  Ebio- 
NrTEs,\va8  a  difciple  of  Ceiinthus,  and  his  fuc- 
Ge(for.  To  the  errors  of  his  mnfter,  he  had  added 
new  opinions  of  hw  own.  lie  began  his  preach-' 
ing  in  Judca ;  he  tau^'ht  in  Afw,  and  even  at 
Rome.  His  tenets  infictcd the  ide  of  Cyprus.  St 
John  oppofed  both  Cerinthus  and  EWon  in  Afia  > 
and  it  is  thought  that  he  wrote  his  gofpel,  in  the  " 
year  97,  particularly  againft  this  hcrefy. 

EBIONITES^  ancient  heretics,  who  rofe  in  the 
▼cry  firft  age  of  the  church,  and  formed  them- 
felves'into  a  fc(5t  in  the  ad  century,  denying  the 
divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Origen^  takes  them  to 
have  been  fo  called  from  the  HeUrew  word  ebiofif 
which  fignifies^oor;  becaufe,  they  were  poor  in 
underftanding.  Eufebius  is  of  opinion  tliey  were? 
thus  called,  as  having  poor  thoughts  ot  ,/efu* 
Chrift,  taking  him  for  no  more  than  a  mere  man# 
It  is  more  probable  the  Jews  gave  this  appellation 
to  the  Chriftians  in  general  out  of  conterfipt ;.  be* 
caufe  in  the  firft  pge  few  but  poor  people  embra- 
ced the  Chriftiao  religion.  This  opinion  On^<  11 
himfelf  feems  to  give  mto,  in  his  book  againft  Cci  • 
fus,  where  he  feys,  that  they  called  Ebion':tes^  fuch 
among  the  Jews  as  believed  that  Jefus  Was  truly 
the  expected  Meiliah.  There  is  even  fome  proba- 
bility, that  the  primitive  ChriftiSns  aflumed  the 
name  tliemfelves,  in  conformity  to  their  profef- 
fion.  It  is  certain,  Epiphanius  obferves,  they  va* 
lued  thenifelves  on  being  poor,  in  imitation  of  the 
apoftles.  The  fame  Epiphanius,  "however,  is  of  , 
opinion,  that  there  had  been  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Ebion,  the  founder  of  the  fed,  contemporary 
with  the  Nazarenes  and  Cerinthians.  He  gives  a 
long  and  exadt  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Ebion* 
ites,  making  them  to  have  rifen  after  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Jerufalem,  when  the  firft  Chriftians,  call- 
ed Nazarcneh  went  out  of  it  to  Uve  at  Pella.  The  ^ 
Tttt  dbyVjO   Ebionitr" 
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Ebionites  feem  to  have  been  a  branch  of  Naza- 
renes :  only  they  altered  and  corrupted  the  puri- 
ty of  the  faith  held  among  thofe  -firft  adherents  to 
C;hriftiani|y.  For  this  reafon,  Origen  diftinguilh- 
es  two  kinds  of  Ebionites,  hi  his  anfvver  to  Cel- 
fiis :  the  one  believed  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  bom 
of  a  virgin  ;  and  the  otier,  that  he  was  bom  after 
the  manner  of  other  men.  The  firft  were  ortho- 
dox in  every  thing,  except  that  to  the  Chriftian 
doiftrine  they  joined  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewifti 
law,  with  the  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Nazarenes ; 
together  with  the  traditions  of  the  Pharifees. 
They  differed  from  the  Nazarenes,  chiefly  as  to 
what  regirds  the  authority  of  the  facred  writings ; 
for  the  Nazarenes  received  all  for  fcripture  con- 
tained in  the  Jewifti  canon ;  whereas  the  Ebionites 
rejcdted  all  the  prophets,  and  held  the  very  names 
of  David,  Solomon,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Eze- 
kiel,  in  abhorrence.  They  alfo  reje^ed  all  St 
Paul's  epiftles,  whom  they  treated  with  the  ut- 
moft  difrefpe<5t.  They  received  nothing  of  the 
Old  Teftament  but  the  Pentateuch ;  which  fliould 
intimate  them  to  have  defcended  rather  from  the 
Samaritans  than  from  the  Jews.  They  agreed 
with  the  Nazarenes  in  ufing  the  Hebrew  gofpels 
of  St  Matthew,  otherwife  called  the  Gofpel  of  the 
Twelve  Apoftles ;  but  they  had  corrupted  their 
copy  in  many  places ;  and  particularly,  had  left 
Out  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  which  was  pre- 
fcrved  eritire  in  that  of  the  Nazarenes,  and  even 
in  thofe  ufed  by  the  Cerinthians.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  made  this  gofpel  canonical,  and  of 
greater  value  than  our  prefent  Greek  gofpel  of  St 
Matthew:  See  Nazarenes.  Thcfe  laft,  whofe 
fentiments,  as  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  were 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Ebionites,  built  theii; 
error  on  this  very  genealogy.  Befides  the  He- 
brew poijjel  of  St  Matthew,  the  Ebionites  had 
adopted  feveral  other  hooks,  under  the  names  of 
St  James,  John,  and  the  other  apoftles:  they  alfo 
jnade  ufe  of  the  Travels  of  St  Peter,  which  afc 
fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  St  Clement;  but 
altered  them  fo,  that  there  was  fcarce  any  thing 
of  truth  kft  in  them.  They  even  made  that  faint 
tell  a  numl>er  of  falfehoods,  the  better  to  autho- 
rife  their  own  pradices :  See  St  Epiphanius,  who 
i  •.  very  diffufive  on  the  ancient  herefy  of  the  Ebi- 
onites, Hter.  30.  But  his  account  defcrves  little 
credit,  as,  by  his  own  confeffion,  he  has  con- 
founded the  other  feds  with  the  Ebionites,  and 
has  charged  them  with  errors  to  which  the  firft 
adherents  to  this  fe<5t  were  utter  ftrancers. 

EBLANA.     See  Dublin,  N^  II.  J  3. 

EBMAT,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxon/,  and  circle 
of  the  Vogtland,  ^  miles  S.  of  Oclfni'l  z* 

EBN  ZOHR.     See  Avenzoar,  N^  i  and  1. 
•  *  EBON.  Eben  >  //./.  [cbcnujy  Latin.]    A  hard, 

(I.)  *  EBONY.  5  heavy,  black,  valuable  wood, 
which  admits  a  fine  glofs. — If  the  wood  be  very 
hard,  as  ebont/,  or  lignum  vitae,  they  are  to  turn  : 
they  ufe  not  the  fame  tools  they  do  for  foft  woods. 

(II )  Ebonv,  or  Cretan  ebony.  Sec  Ebenus, 
It  is  brouj^it  from  the  Indies,  exceedingly  hard 
and.  he.ivy,  fufceptible  of  a  very  fine  polilh,  and 
on  that  account  ufed  in  mofaic  and  inlaid  works, 
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toys,  &c.     There  are  divers  kinds  of  ebony :  the 

laoit  ufual  among  us  are  black,  red,  and  green,  frocks  or  Caer-cff'rnc. 
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all  produced  in  the  ifland  of  Madagafear,'  wtifre 
the  natives  call  tliem  indifferently  hazjou  mdnthif 
q.  d.  hiack  wood.  The  ifland  of  St  Maurice,  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch,  likewifefurniiliespaitof  the 
ebonies  ufed  in  Europe. 

I.  Ebony,  black.  Authors  and  travellers  give 
very  different  accounts  of  the  tree  that  yicMs  the 
black  ebony.  By  fome  of  their  defcriptions  it 
fecms  to  be  a  fort  of  palm  tree :  by  others,  a  cy- 
tifus,  5cc.  The  moft  authentic  is  that  of  M.  FU- 
court,  who  refided  many  years  in  Madagafcar  as 
governor ;  he  afliires  us,  that  it  grows  very  higli 
and  big,  its  bark  being  black,  and  its  leaves  rf- 
fembling  thofe  of  our  myrtle,  of  a  deep,  duikf, 
green  colour.  Tavcmier  aflurcs  us,  that  the 
iflanders  always  bury  trees,  when  cut  down,  to 
make  them  the  blacker,  and  to  prevent  their  fpLl. 
ting  when  wrought.  F.  Plumicr  mentions  ano- 
ther black  ebony  tree,  difcovered  by  him  at  Sc 
Domingo,  which  he  c^ls  Jhartium  portulacx  fi&t 
aculeatum  eberii  tmiterUn  Tliny  and  Diofcoiides 
fay  the  beft  ebony  comes  from  Ethiopia,  and  the 
worft  from  India ;  but  Theophraftus  prefers  the 
Indian.  Black  ebony  is  much  preferred  to  that 
of  other  colours.  The  beft  is  a  jet  black,  firrc  of 
veins  and  rind,,  very  maflive,  aftringent,  and  of 
an  acrid  pungent  tafte.  Its  rind,  infufed  in  wa- 
ter,  is  faid  to  purge  pituita,  and  cure  venereal  dif- 
orders ;  whence  Matthiolus  took  guaiacum  for  1 
fort  of  ebony.  It  yields  an  agreeable  perfiiflic 
when  laid  on  burning  coals :  when  green,  it  rea- 
dily takes  fire  from  the  abimdance  of  its  fat.  If 
rubbed  againft  a  ftone,  it  becomes  brown.  The 
Indians  mak^  ftatues  of  their  gods,  and  fccptw 
for  their  princes,  of  this  wood.  It  was  fiiA 
brought  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  after  he  had  fubJued 
Mithridates.  It  is  now  much  lefs  ufcd  among  ui 
than  anciently;  fince  the  difcovery  of  fo  mv^y 
ways  of  giving  other  hard  woods  a  black  colour. 
The  cabinet-makers,  inlayers,  &c.  make  i«r- 
tree  and  other  woods  pals  for  ebony,  by  giving 
them  a  black  colour,  by  a  few  wafhes  of  a  hoi 
decoction  of  galls ;  and  when  dry,  adding  ink, 
and  polilhing  them  with  a  ftiff  brufti,  and  a  little 
hot  wax.     Others  burn  their  wood  black. 

a.  Ebony,  green,  grows  in  Madagafc?r,  St 
Maurice,  the  Antilles,  and  efpecially  in  the  ifle 
of  Tobago.  The  tree  that  yields  it  is  ver>'  buftiy, 
its  leaves  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  green  cdovr. 
Beneath  its  bark  is  a  white  blea,  about  tv'O  in- 
ches thick ;  all  beneath  which,  to  the  very  heirt, 
is  a  deep  green,  approaching  towards  a  blsck, 
though  fometiraes  ftreaked  with  yellow  veins.  Its 
ufe  is  not  confined  to  mofaic  work :  it  is  likewiie 
good  in  dyeing,  as  yielding  a  fine  green  tiu^urr. 

;.  Ebony,  red,  or  Grenadilal,  is  afpccicJ 
of  which  little  is  known  but  the  name  ?nd colour. 
•    (III.)  Ebony,  false.    See  Poinciana. 

(IV.)  Ebony,  mountain.    SccBauhisu. 

(V.)  Ebony  of  the  Alps,  afpecies  of  Ct- 

TISUS. 

EBORACUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  femous 
city  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  now  called  Yois. 
The  emperors  Septimius  Severus  and  Conflanuw 
Chlorus,  raided  and  died  in  it.  It  was  a  Ronaa 
colony,  and  the  ftation  of  the  LegioSextaVito* 
Its  name  in  the  ancient  Britlfh  language  is  C*'* 

EBRilf 
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EBRAL)  a  village  near  Ofweftry,  Salop. 

EBRBUHARITES,  a  feft  among  the  Maho- 
metans, fo  named  from  their  founder  if^r^M^^r, 
;a  difciple  of  Nacfchibendi.  They  profefs  great 
fanftity,  with  a  total  dereliAion  of  all  worldly 
things;  yet  are  regarded  by  the  other  Muflul- 
mans,  as  little  better  than  heretics,  becaufe  they 
do  not  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  From  this  la- 
bour they  excufe  themfelvcs,  by  pretending  that 
the  purity  of  their  fouls,  their  fublime  contempla-' 
tions,  axUcies,  &c.  Ihew  them  Mecca  and  Ma/- 
homet's  tomb  without  ftirring  from  their  cells. 

EBREICHSTORF,  a  town  of  Auftria,  8  miles 
NNE.  ofEbenfurt. 

tBREUlL,  or  7  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

EBREUIIXE,  5  partment  of  AlHer,  feated  on 
the  Scioule;  containing  about  3000  citizens,  6 
miles  W.  of  Gannat. 

*  EBRIETY.  «,  jC  [ebrietas^  Latin.]  Drunken- 
nefs;  intoxication  by  ftrong  liquors. — Bitter  al- 
monds, as  an  antidote  againft  ebrietyi  hath  com- 
monly failed.  Broqvn. 

*  EBRILLADE.  «./.  IFfench.]  A  check  of  the 
bridle  which  a  horfenian  gives  a  horfe,  by  a  jerk 
of  one  rein,  when  he  refiifes  to  turn. 

*  EBRIOSITY.  n.f.  \ebrioJitas,  Latin.]  Habi- 
tual druJfkennefs^— That  religion  which"  exiufeth 
Noah  in  furprifal,  will  neither  acquit  ebriofity  nor 
ebriety  in  their  intended  perveriion.  Brotwn. 

EBRO,  a  large  river  of  Spain,  which  rifes  in 
the  mountains  pf  Santillane,  on  the  confines  of 
Old  Calttle,  rtins  through  Bifcay  and  Arragon, 
paffes  by  Saragolfa,  and  continuing  its  courie 
through  Catalonia,  falls  with  great  rapidity  into 
the  Mediterranean,  about  ao  miles  below  Tortofa. 
It  was  anciently  called  Iberus. 

EB8FLEET,  a  town  in  Thanet  itte,  Kent. 

EBSTORF,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in  the 
principality  of  Luneburg,  celebrated  for  its  honey, 
47  miles  WNW.  of  Ultzen. 

EBUDiE,  or  Western  Isles.  See  Hebrides. 

♦EBULLITION,  n.f,  [ebuilio,  Lat.)  i.  The 
aft  of  boiling  up  with  heat.  a.  Any  intcftine  mo- 
tion.—The  diflblution  of  gold  and  filverdifagree; 
fo  that  in  their  mixture  there  is  great  ebullifion, 
darkiwjfs,  and,  in  the  end,  a  precipitation  of  a 
black  powder.  Bacon. --Iron,  in  aqua  fortis,  will 
fall  into  ebullition  with  noife  and  emication;  as 
alfo  a  crafle  and  furaid  exhalation,  cauled  from 
the  combat  of  the  fulphur  of  iron  v/ith  the  acid 
and  nitrous  fpirits  of  aqua  fortis.  Broqvn.  3.  That 
ftruggiing  or  efFervefcence  which  arifes  from  the 
nungling  together  any  aikalizate  and  acid  liquor ; 
any  inteftine  violent  motion  of  the  parts  of  a  fluid, 
occafioned  by  the  ftrugjgling  of  particles  of  diffe- 
rent properties.  gwWy.— When  aqua  fortis,  or 
wit  of  vitriol,  poured  upon  filings  of  iron,  dif- 
folves  the  filings  with  a  great  heat  and  ebuUHtony  i? 
not  the  heat  and  ebullition  efFeAed  by  a  violent  mo- 
tion  of  the  parts ;  and  does  not  their  motion  argue, 
'that  the  ari«l  parts  of  the  liquor  rufh  towards  the 
parts  of  the  metal  with  violence,  and  run  forcibly 
^^^to  its  pores,  *till  they  get  between  its  outmoft 
particles  and  the  main  maCs  of  the  metal  ?  Ntr<iuton. 
■j-A  violent  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  may  be  pr»- 
ftaccd  by  this  ebullition ;  for  if  fal  ammoniack,  or 
«r  any  pure  volatile  alkali,  diflblved  in  water,  be 
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mixed  with  an  acid,  an  ebullition^  with  a  greater 
degree  of  cold,  will  enfue.  Arbuthnot, 

EBUSUS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  greater  of 
the  two  iflands  called  PiTvuSit,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  E.  coaft  of  Spain.  SW.  of  Ma- 
jorca. Fajnous  for  its  paftures  and  for  figs.  Now 
called  IviCA,  xoo  miles  in  compafs  without  any 
noxious  animals. 

EBWITH,  a  river  of  England,  in  Monjnouth^ 
Ihire,  which  runs  into  the  Ul}t,  at  Newport  Ha- 
verip 

EBWORTIJ,  a  village  in  Gloucefterfhire. 

ECADEMUS.    SeeAcADEMus. 

ECALESIA,  or  Hecalesia.   See  Hecalesia. 

ECALGRAIN,  a  bay  of  the  Englilh  Channel, 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  France,  between  Cape  An- 
der\'ille,  and  Nez  de  Jobourg. 

ECASTOR,  or  Mecastor^  in  antiquity,  an 
oath  whei-ein  Caftor  was  invoked.  It  was  a  cuiV 
torn  for  men  never  to  fvvear  by  Caftor,  nor  the 
women  by  Pollux. 

ECATJEA,  or  Hecat-tF.a.    See  Hecat/EA. 

ECATERINENSLAF.  SeeCATHERiNENSLAF, 

ECATESIA.    See  Hecatesia. 

ECATOMBJEON.    See  Hecatomb/eon. 

3ECAVESSADE,  in  the  manege,  is  ufed  for  a 
jerk  of  the  caveflbn. 

(i.)  ECBATANA,  in  ancient  geography,  the 
royal  refidenc^  and  capital  of  M^^dia,  built  by  Deic- 
ces  king  of  the  Medes,  according  to  Herodotus : 
Pliny  fays,  by  Seleucus ;  but  that  could  not  be, 
becaufe  it  is  mentioned  by  Demofthenes.  It  was 
fituated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  la  ftadiafrom  Mount 
Orontes,  and  was  in  compafs  15  o  ftadia.  Heip 
ftood  the  roya)  treafury  and  tombs.  It  was  an 
open  unwalled  town,  but  had  a  very  ftrong  cita^ 
del,  encompafled  with  7  walls  within,  and  rifing 
above  each  other.  The  extent  of  the  utmoft  was 
equal  to  the  whole  extent  of  Athens,  according  to 
Herodotus ;  the  fituation  favouring  this  conftruc- 
tion,  as  being  a  gentle  afcent,  and  each  wa}!  was 
of  a  different  colour. 

(a.)EcBATANA/  another  town  of  Perfia,  inha- 
bited by  the  Magi, 

*  ECCENTRICAL.  Eccentrick.  adj.  leccen^^ 
tricuj.]  I.  Deviating  from  the  centre,  a.  Not 
having  the  fame  centre  with  another  circle:  fuch 
circles  were  fuppofed  by  the  Ptolemaick  philofo^ 
phy. — Aftronomcrs,  to  folve  the  phaenomeiia, 
framed  to  their  conceit  eccentricks  and  epicycles, 
and  a  wonderful  engine  of  orbs,  ^/iro;?.— Whence 
IS  it  that  planets  move  all  one  and  the  fame  way 
in  orbs  concentric,  while  comets  move  all  manner 
of  ways  in  orbs  very  eccentrick?  Netivton,  3.  Not 
terminating  in  the  famjc  point ;  not  directed  by  the 
fame  principle.— Whatfoever  affairs  pafs  fuch  a 
man's  hands,  he  crooketh  them  to  his  own  ends  ; 
which  muft  needs  be  often  eccentrick  to  the  ends 
of  his  mafter.  Bacon,  4.  Irregular;  anomalous; 
deviating  from  ftated  and  conftant  methods.— 
This  motion,  like  others  of  the  times,  feems  eccenF- 
trick  and  irregular.  King  Charles. — A  character  of 
an  eccentrick  virtue,  is  the  more  exadl  image  of 
human  life,  becaufe  it  is  not  wholly  exempted 
from  its  frailties.  Dry  den. — 

Then  from  whatever  we  can  to  fenfe  produce,' 

Common  and  plain,  or  wond*rou3  and  abftrufe, 

'^'D^gVzedby(^OOgl^'""™ 
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From  nature's  oonftant  or  eccentrirk  la\75, 
TbethcHightful  foul  this  j?eu'ral  inference  draws, 
That  an  cffed  muil  prefuppofe  a  canfe.  Prior, 
♦  ECCENTRICITY.  «./.  {from  fccentrirk.]  i. 
Deviation  from  a  centre.  2.  The  ftate  of  having 
a  different  centre  from  another  circljp. — In  regard 
of  eccentricitt^^  aii.d  the  epicycle  wherein  i^  moveth, 
the  motion  of  tite  moon  is  unequal.  Brofwn. — By 
reafon  of  the  fun's  «v«!?/rA:i/y  to  tlie  earth,  and 
obliquity  to  the  equator,  he  appears  tQ  us  to  move 
unequally.  Holder.  3.  Excurfion  from  the  proper 
orb.— 7*he  dul^e  «t  his  return  from  his  eccentridt^ 
for  "fo  I  account  favourites  abroad,  met  no  good 
news.  IVottoru  4.  Eccentricity  of  the  earth  is  the 
diftance  betweep  the  focuf  and  the  centre  of  the 
tarth's  elliptick  orbit.  Harris.  ' 

ECCHELES,  a  viilage  in  Chefhire,  fcated  on 
jthe  Merfcy,  W,  of  CJieadle, 

ECCHELLENSIS,  Abraham,  a  learned  Maro^ 
nite,  whom  the  prefident  Le  Jai  employed  in  tlie 
edition  Qf  the  Polyglott  Bible.  <iabriel  Siottita, 
his  countryinan,  drew  him  to  Paris,  to  make  hiirt 
his  fellow  labourer  in  publiflung  that  bit)le.  They 
fell  out;  Gabriel  complained  to  the  parliament, 
and  defamed  his  aflbciate  j  their  quarrel  made  a 
jgreat  noifc.  The  congregation  de  proprtgamia  fide 
aflbciated  him,  in  1636^  with  thofe  whom  they 
employed  in  making  an  Arabia:  tranflati9ii  of  the 
fcriptures.  They  recalled  him  from  Paris,  and  he 
laboured  in  tljat  tr^nflation  at  Rome,  in  1651. 
While  he  was  profcflbr  of  the  Oriental  languages 
at  Rome^,  he  was  pitched  upon  by  the  great  duke 
!Fferdjnaiid  II.  to  tranflate  from  Arabic  into  Latin 
the  5th,  6tb,  and  7th  of  Afolloaius's  Conies;  in 
which  he  was  alfifted  by  Jonn  Alphonfo  Boreiii, 
who  added  commentaries 'to  them.  He  died  at 
Konje,  in  1664.  '      .     ! 

JSCCHO.    See  Echo,  N*  II. 
(i.)*ECCHyMOSIS. 
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lime,  TJie  farms  are  all  inclofed  in  the  bcft  mo- 
deiTi  manner,  and  no  place  produces  more  luxuii- 
ant  crops  of  wheat,  pealc,  barley,  oats,  and  graft 
The  population  in  i^o^>  was  1682. 

(a.)  tccLEs,  a  village  in  the  above  pan(h,  an- 
ciently the  feat  of  a  monaftery  of  the  Ci^otiaB 
Nuns,  founded  in  1154,  or  115 5,  by  Corfpatiick 
E.  of  March,  and  confecratcd  to  the  virgin  ^lary. 
The  village  and  lands  were,  iq  1569,  difponedbf 
Marietta  Hamilton,  priorefs  of  Eccles,  to  Akxao- 
der  Hamilton  of  Innerwick. 

ECCLESBURN,  ariver  of  England,  ?vhich  ma 
^ito  the  Denx'ent,  in  Derbyfhire. 

ECCLESFECHAN,  a  town  of  Scotland,  k 
Dumfi-ies-fhire,  15  miles  £.  of  Dumfries.  It  if  a 
confidcrable  market  town,  and  one  of  the  fc^ 
on  the  London  :oad  from  Edinburgh  by  Caiiiik. 
It  has  a  fair  once  a  month,  an^  contains  abo^e 
500  inhabitants. 

ECCLESGREIG,  [q.  d.  tceleja  Gregorii,  I  e. 
0 regard's  CAurch^']  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  caM 
alfo  St  Cyrus.    See  CvRys,  N**  4* 

ECCLESHALI^,  a  town  in  Staffordfliire,  fcated 
on  a  branch  of  the  river  Sow ;  7  miles  NW.  of 
Stafford,  and  141  of  London.  Lon.  9.  9.  W.  JJU 

53'  a.  N. 

ECCLESIAMAGIRDLE,  a  place  in  PerthfhiR^ 
in  the  parilh  of  Dron,  near  which  a  fingular  plw- 
nomenon  occuxxd  iu  1783.  *f  In  that  part  of  the 
C)chil3,  (fays  the  rev.  Mr  David  t)oWf)  vhkh  fioBU 
the  houfe  of '  Ecclelia/nagirdlc,  after  averyl«i| 
feries  of  rainy  weather,  the  hill,  about  100  paci* 
from  tlie  fummit,  burft  open  with  a  loi^  apto* 
flon  like  thundjir,  which  was  "heard  t^vo  miks  »- 
crofs  the  valley.  A  violent  andrapljd  torrent,  riffl- 
ed with  earth,  ftones,  anfi  broken  rai:ks,  iflued 
l^rom  the  opening,  afid^ruihed  down  with  sn  io* 
petuofity^  which  fwept  all  before  it.  The  inlia- 
bitants  of  fome  houfes,  whiph  itood  immediatdf 
below»  alarmed  at  pnce  with  the  noifc  awi  lar- 
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fpots  or  blotches  in  thelkin,  made  by  extravafated    ,,  „.  , 

t)lood.  Quincy.^Pcehymofis  may  be  defined  an  ex-  »  rent,  )ivh.oh  direfied  its  courfe  full  towardsthem, 
travafation  of  the  blood  in  or  under  the  flcin,  tjie  were  preparing  to  flee  for  lafety,  when  happily 
fkin  remaining  whole.  /f7/^;«<7«.— Luxations  are  the  torrent  deviated  into  a  different  traA  \  andi^ 
accompanied  with  tumour  zxi^  ecchymofts.  Wijpm. 

(2.)  EccHYMOSis,  [from  ^»^'c/*,  to  pour  out f  or 
from  I?,  out  of,  and  x'^h'^ff  Juice ;]  an  effufion  of 
humours  from  their  refpcdtive  veffels,  under  the 
integtimcnts ;  or,  as  Paul  us  JKgineta  fays,  *<  When 
the  fleili  is  bluilcd  by  the  violci>t  coHifion  pf  any 
object,  and  its  IJnall  veins  broken,  and  the  blood 
is  gradually  difcharged  from  them."  This  blood, 
when  coUe^ed  under  the  ikin,  is  called  an  ecc/fy- 
viojisy  the  fkin  in  the' mean  time  remiiirting  entire; 
fomctimes  a  tuipor  is  formed  by  it,  which  is  foft 
and  livid,  and  generally  without  pain.  If  the 
quantity  t>r  blood  is  riot  confiderable,  it  is  ufual- 
ly  reforbed  j  if  much,  it  fuppurates :  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  any  farther  inconvenience  follows; 
though,  in  a  ver>'  bad  habit  of  body,  a  mortifica- 
tion may  be  the  refult.    ' 

{i.)ECCLES,  [from  E*»Xfj;/«,  a  conpreg^tion.] 
a  parish  of  Septland,  in  BerAvrcklhirc,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Uoxburghfhire,  %  miles  lopg  from  E.  to 
XV.  and  nearly  6  broad  \  containing  above  it, 000 
acres  of  ground,  fcarce  one  of  which  is  wafte. 
The  fo^l  is  good,  confifting  of  loam,  gravel,  and 
deep  clay,  with  a  mixtuie  of  fand  ;  which  laft 
^>ievail?i  rooft;  and  has  bten  much  improved  by 


ter  continuing  to  flow  for  10  or  i  a  ho^rs,  it  ccat 
ed,  without  having  done  any  material  injury,  aaii 
has  remained  quiet  every  fihcc,"  Siet.  Mc.  IX. 
4Sa,  '      '     ■         * 

ECCLESUNJ,  7  in  church  hiftory,  a  title  p- 

ECCLESIAN8,  J  ven  by  the  adherents  of  lt< 

emperors,  to.  thofe  who  adhered  to  the  icUKt 

of  the  church,  during  the  dil'putes  between  the 

emperors  and  popes. 

ECCLESI  AS1T.S,  a  canonical  book  of  the  (M 
Teftament,  the  defigii  of  which  is  to.  fliowtU 
vanity  of*  allfubl  unary  things.  Itwascorapofcdby 
Solomon  j  who  enumerates  the  fcyeral  objcds  oa  . 
which  men  pLice  their  happinefs,  and  then  ftoRi 
the  infufficiency  of  all  wordly  enjoymects.  The 
T^lmudifts  make  king  Hezekiah  to  be  the  aBthor 
of  it  J  Grotius  albribes  il  to  Zorobabel,  andbthm 
to  Ifaiah;  but  the  generality  of  commentata* 
l>elieve  t|iis  book  to  bf?  the  produpe  of  Solonwoi 
repentance,  after  having  experiented  all  the  pk** 
fures,  follies,  and  vanities  of  life. 
:  do  *  ECCLESIASTICAL.  Ecclesustki. 
adj.  [ecclejiq/iieusi  Lat.}  'Relating  to  the  chunAj 
not  civil. — U  difcipline  an  eccUfiaJical  matter « 
civil  ?  If  an  eccleJiaJicdL  it  muft  belong  to  the  Ltt- 
•■  ■  Digitized  SyCOOgle  ^ 
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tf  of  the  niinifters.  Hooker.^K  church  of  England 
jnan  haa  a  true  veneration  for  the  fcheme  eftabliih- 
ed  among  us  of  ecekfiaftik  government.  Swift* 

{%,)  JSCCLESIASTICAL    CORPORATIONS.        See 

CoRroRATiovsy  $  IV.  N^  ii. 

(3.}  Ecclesiastical  courts.  In  the  time  of 
tbe  Anglp-Saxonsi  there  was  no  diftiir^ion  be- 
tween the  lay  and  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiaion : 
the  county  court  was  as  much  a  fptritual  as  a  tem- 
poral tribunal :  the  rights  of  the  church  were  af- 
^ertaioed  and  afierted  at  the  feme  time,  and  by 
tbe  iame  judges,  as  the  rights  of  the  laity.  For 
this  purpDfe  the  biihop  of  the  diocefe,  and  the 
alderman,  or  the  (henff  of  the  county,  fat  toge- 
ther in  tbe  county  court,  and  had  there  the  cog- 
nizance of  all  caufes,  as  well  ecclefiaftical  as  civil ; 
a  fuperior  deference  being  paid  to  the  bifhop's  o- 
pinion  in  fpiritual  matters,  and  to  that  of  the  lay 
jttdges  in  temporal.  This  union  of  power  was  ad- 
vantageous to  them  both :  the  prefence  of  the  bi- 
fcop  added  weight  and  reverence  to  the  fherifTs 
proceedings;  and  the  authority  of  tbe  fhcriffwas 
equally  ul'eful  to  the  biihop,  by  enforcing  obe- 
dience to  hie  decrees  ,in  fuch  refraftory  offen- 
ders as  would  otherwife  ha^e  defpifed  the  thunder 
of  mere  eccleliafttcal  cenfures.  But  this  moderate 
plan  did  not  fuit  the  ambitious  views  of  the  court 
<rf  Rome.  It  foon  became  an  eftablilhed  maxim 
inthepapalfyftemof  policy,  that  all  ecclefiafti- 
cal  pcrfons,  and  caufes,  (hould  be  entirely  fubjed 
to  ecclefiaftical  jurifdt6^ion  only :  which  was  at- 
Wged  to  be  lodged  in  the  Pope,  by  divine  inde- 
fcafible  right  and  inveftiture  from  Chrift  himfelf, 
and  derived  from  the  Pope  to  all  inferior  tribunals. 
]l  was  not,  however,  till  after  the  Norman  con- 
ijueft,  that  this  do^rine  was  received  in  England ; 
when  William  I.  (whofe  title  was  efpoufed  by  the 
monafteries  which  he  endowed,  and  by  the  foreign 
clergy  whom  he  brought  ovier  from  France  and 
iUly,  and*  planted  in  the  beft  preferments  of  the 
Engliih  church),  eftabliflied  this  fatal  enicroach- 
»ent,  and  feparated  the  eccleiiaftical  court  from 
the  civil.  Whether  he  was  in^uenced  by  bigotry, 
or  by  policy,  to  difcountenapce  the  kws  of  king 
Edward  al^oundtng  with  the  fpirit  of  Saxon  liber- 
tyj  18  uncertain.  But  the  latter,  if  not  the  caufe, 
was  undoubtedly  the  confequence  of  this  fepara- 
tjon :  for  the  Sa^on  laws  were  fooii  overborn  by 
the  Norman  jufticiaries,  when  the  county  court 
iell  into  difregard  by  the  bi(hop»s  withdrawing  his 
prefence,  upon  fpiritual  caufes  being  prohibited 
from  being  tried  in  the  (e$:ular  courts.  K.  Henry 
I.  at  bis  acce/!)on,  among  other  reftorations  of  the 
«W8  of  king  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  revived  this 
w  th^  union  of  tj>e  civil  and  eccleiiaftical  courts. 
This  however  wasill  reltihed  by  the  Popiih  clergy, 
y^ho,  under  the  guidance  of  that  arrogant  prelate, 
Abp.  Anfelm,  very  early  difapproved  of  a  mca- 
lure  that  put  them  on  a  level  with  the  profane 
?"y ;  and  therefore,  in  their  fynod  at  Weftmm- 
«<Jr.  3  Hen.  I.  they  ordained,  that  no  biihop  iliould 
Jttend  the  ^dlfcuflion  of  temporal  caufes ;  which 
loon  diflblved  this  newly  effected  union.  And 
J'hen,  upon  the  death  of  Henry  I.  the  wfurper 
Stephen  was  brought  in  and  fupported  by  the 
^^*^iy>  orte  article  of  the  oath  impofcd  upon  Ijim 
JJ^as,  that  eccleiiaftical  perfons  and  caufes  (hould 
f  fubjea  only  to  the  biftiop's  jurifdidUon.    As 
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about  that  time  the  conteft  began,  about  the  laws 
of  England  and  thofe  of  Rome,  the  temporal  courts 
adhering  to  the  former,  and  the  fpiritual  adoptmg 
the  latter,  as  their  rule,  this  widened  the  breach, 
and  made  a  coalition  afterwards  impracticable; 
which  probably  would  otherwife  have  been  effec- 
ted at  the  reformation.  Ecclefiaftical  courts  ar.; 
various ;  as  the  Archdeacon's  Court,  tbe  Court 
of  Arches,  the  Consistory,  the  Peculiars, 
the  Prirogativb,  and  the  great  cobrt  of  appeal 
in  all  eccleiiaftieal  caufes,  viz.  the  Court  of  Dele- 
gates. See  thefe  articles.  In  thefe  fpiritual 
courts,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  their  honour, 
that  though  they  continue  to  decide  many  quef- 
tioiTS  of  temporal  cognizance,  yet  juftice  is  in  ge- 
neral fo  impartially  adminiftered,  that  the  bounda* 
ries  of  their  power  are  now  fo  well  known,  that  no 
material  inconvenience  arifes  from  this'jurifdidion. 
continuing  in  the  ancient  channel,  which  haa  pre^ 
vailed  for  7  centuries.  The  eftablifhment  of  the 
civil  law  procefs  in  all  tbe  ecclefiaftical  courts  was 
a  mafter-piece  of  papal  policy,  as  it  made  a  coali« 
tion  im practicable  between  them  and  the  national 
tribunals  without  manifeft  hazard.  And  this  con« 
fideration  had  undoubtedly  its  weight  in  caufing 
the  meafure  to  be  adopted,  though  many  other 
caufes  cpncurred.  In  particular,  the  pandeds,  or 
colle^ions  of  civil  law,  being  written  in  Latin^ 
and  referring  to  the  will  of  the  prince  and  his  de« 
legated  officers,  fufficiently  recommended  them 
to  the  court  of  Rome.  To  keep  the  laity  in  the 
darkeft  ignorance,  and  to  monopolize  the  little 
fcience  which  then  exiftf  d  among  the  clergy,  were 
deep  principles  of  papal  policy.  And  as  the  Popes 
aife^ed  ip  all  points  to  imitate  the  imperial  gran* 
deur,  as  the  fpiritual  prerogatives  were  moulded 
on  the  pa^em  of  the  temporal,  fo  the  canon  law 
procefs  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  civil  law ; 
the  prelates  embracing,  with  ardour,  a  method  of 
judicial  proceedings,  which  were  carried  on  in  z, 
language  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  which 
baailhed  the  intervention  of  a  jury  (that  bulwark  of 
liberty,)  and  which  place^i  an  arbitrary  power  of 
deciiion  in  the  hands  of  one  noan.  The  proceed- 
ing$  in  the  eccleiiaftical  courts  are  therefore  re- 
gulated abcording  to  the  civil  and  cannon  laws;  or 
rather  to  a  mixture  of  both,  new-modelled  by 
their  own  particular  ufages,  and  the  int^pofition 
of  the  courts  of  common  law.  For,  if  the  pro- 
ceedings  in  the  fpiritiwl  court  be  ever  fo  regularly 
confonant  to  the  ryles  of  the  Roman  law,  yet  if 
they  be  manifeftly  repugnant  to  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  the  municipal  laws,  to  which,  upon 
principles  of  found  policy,  the  ecclefiaftical  pro« 
cefs  ought  in  eyery  ftate  to  conform,  a  prohibition 
will  be  awarded  againft  them.  But,  under  thefe 
reftridtions^  their  ordinary  courfe  gf  proceeding  is^ 
firft,  by  citatiea,  to  call  the  party  injuring  before 
them.  Then  by  /iM,  or  by  articles  drawn  out 
in  a  formal  alUgatiorh  to  fet  forth  the  complain- 
ant's gfound  of  complaint.  To  this  fucceeds  the 
dffenddnfs  anfwer  upon  oath  ;  when,  if  he  denie* 
or  extenuates  the  charge,  they  proceed  to  proofs 
by  witneires  examined,  and  their  depofitions  ta- 
ken down  in  writing  by  an  officer  of  the  court. 
If  the  defendant  has  any  circumftances  to  otfer, 
in  his  defence,  he  muft  propound  them  in  what 
Is  called  his  dr-ftnfi've  GlUsaticn,i  to /K^hich  he  13 
"    Y  3i#izedby'VjO        intitlffd 
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inthled  ra  his  turn  to  the  phinitff*s  anfiver  upon 
oath,  and  may  from  thence  proceed  to  proofs  as 
vreW  as  his  antagonift.  The  canonical  dodlrine  of 
purgation,  whereby  the  parties  were  obliged  to 
anfwer,  upon  oath  to  any  matter^  howevei;  cri- 
minal, that  might  be  objeAed  againft  them  (tho' 
long  ago  OFer-niled  in  the  court  of  chancery,  the 
genius  of  the  Englifli  law  having  broken  through 
the  bondage  impofed  on  it  by  its  clerical  chancel- 
lors, and  afierted  the  dodrines  of  judicial  as  well 
as  civil  liberty),  continued  till  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  to  be  upheld  by  the  fpiritual  courts ; 
when  the  legiflature  was  obliged  to  interpofe,  to 
teach  them  a  leflbn  of  fimilar  moderation.  By 
the  ftatute  of  13  Car.  II.  cap.  it.  it  is  enafted,  that 
it  fliall  not  be  lawful  for  any  bifhop,  or  ecclefiafti- 
cal  judge,-  to  adminifter  to  any  perfon  the  oath 
ufually  called  the  oath  ese  oMeioy  or  any  other  oath 
whereby  he  may  be  compelled  to  confeft,  accufe, 
purge  himfelf  of  any  criminal  matter,  whereby  he 
may  be  liable  to  any  cenfure  or  puniihment.  When 
aH  the  pleadings  and  proofs  are  concluded,  they  are 
referred  to  the  coafideration,  not  of  a  jury,  but  of 
a  fingle  judge;  who  takes  information  by  hearing 
advocates  on  both  fides,  and  thereupon  forms  his 
inter ioctttory  decree,  or  definitive  fenfence^  at  his  own 
difcretion  :  from  which  there  generally  lies  an  ap- 
peaU  to  the  fevcral  ftages  mentioned  in  the  articles 
above  referred  to ;  though,  if  the  fame  be  not  ap- 
pealed  from  him  in  15  days,  it  is  final,  by  the  ftatute 
a5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19.  But  the  point  in  which  thefe 
jurifdiaions  are  the  moft  defe<ftive,  is  that  of  en- 
forcing their  fentences  when  pronounced;  for 
which  they  have  no  other  procefs  but  that  of  ex- 
commtmication;  which  would  be  often  dcfpifed  by 
obftinate  or  profligate  men,  did  i^ot  the  civil  law 
ftep  in  with  its  aid.    See  Excommunication. 

(4,)  Ecclesiastical  State.    See  Clergy. 

(5.)  Ecclesiastical  State,  in^  geography, 
the  ci-devant  Pope's  dominions  in  Italy.  They 
confifted,  before  the  late  revolutions,  of  the  fol- 
lowing provinces:  Campapna,  St  Peter's Patrimo- 
ny,  Umbria,  Ancona,  Uriino,  Romajrna,  Bolog- 
na, and  Ferrara.  The  five  firft  of  thefe  now  con- 
ftitutethe  R^man  republic  :  the  three  laft.are 
included  in  the  Ciscalpine.  See  thefe  articles. 
Avignon  and  Vcnaiflin  in  France,  now  included 
in  the  French  republic,  alfo  belonged  to  the  Ec- 
clefiaftical  State ;  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Bene- 
vento,  in  Kaplcs,  which  Uift,  is  all  that  his  holi- 
nefs  now  rctiins  of  his  ancient  dominions.  The 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia  alfo  held  as  fiefs  of  the  papal  fee.  Pope 
Paul  IV.  who  fucceeded  Marcellus  II.  in  1555, 
boafled,  that  he  had  aa,Soo  parifhes,  and  4400 
monaltcries  under  his  iurifdi<5lion. 

(i.)  •  ECCLESIASTICK.  adj.  See  Eccle- 
siastical, §  I. 

(».)  *  Ecclesiastick.  n./i  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] A  perfon  dedicated  to  the  miniAries  of  re- 
ligion.— The  ambition  of  the  eectffiafticks  dcftroy- 
«d  the  purity  of  the  church.  Burnet. 

ECCLESIASTICUS,  an  apocryphal  book,  fo 
called,  from  its  bcinj?  read  in  the  church,  ecch/ta^ 
^s  a  book  of  piety  and  inftru<5tion,  but  not  of  infalli- 
ble authority.  The  author  was  a  Jew,  called  Je* 
jus,  or  Jojhua,  the  fon  of  Sirach.  The  Greeks 
call  it  the  IVi/dom  of  the /on  ofSljrach. 
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ECCLESMACHAN,  [^.  d.  Bcdefa  Uatho/^^ 
St  Machan's  church,  j  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  the 
countv  of  Linlithgow,  \%  miles  W.  of  EdinbuTgL 
It  is  about  4  miles  long  and  i  broad. .  The  air  is 
mild,  the  furface  level  and  fertile.  Coal  aixl  hce- 
flone  abound ;  but  at  prefent  there  is  no  coal 
wrought.  On  the  confines  of  the  N  W.  extremity 
lie  the  hills  of  Bathgate,  where  fomieriy  lead 
mines  were  wrought,  which  were  very  prodti&fe 
of  filver.  Near  the  church  is  a  weak  fuiphtncoia 
fpring,  called  the  Bullion  well,  which  is  refoitri 
to  in  fcrophulous  cafes.  The  population  in  ilbi, 
was  3o:j. 

(i.)  ECCLESTON,  a  town  of  Lancafthne,  t| 
miles  S.  of  Lancafter.  Lon,  3. 55.  W.  Latjj. 
40.  N. 

(2«)  EccLisTON,  K£.  of  Leeky  Stafibrdfiiin. 
•   (3.)  EcCLESTONt  S.  of  Chefter,  on  the  Dee. 

(4.)  Ecclbston,  Great»  >    Two  villages  ii 

(5.)  Eccleston,  Little,  \   Lancafhtre. 

ECCLIStS,  n.f  [e»»*w,  Gr.l  A  luxation. 

ECCO,  in  mufic  books,  fignifies  the  repetitin 
of  part  of  a  tune,  in  imitation  of  an  echo. 

•  ECCOPROTICKS,  «./.  [«  and  ««?^.] 
Such  medicines  as  gently  pui^ge-the  belly,  ibis  to 
bring  away  no  more  than  the  natural  ezcrenenta 
lodged  in  the  inteftines.— The  body  ought  to  be 
maintained  in  its  daily  excretioDS  by  fuch  messi 
as  are  eceoprotiek.  Har^tey. 

ECCRINOLOGICA,  [E««^x#y««,  Gr.]  that 
part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  excretions. 

ECDICI,  (Ex>i«M,]  among  the  ancients,  patrca 
jof  cities,  who  defended  their  rights,  and  tookcaie 
of  the  public  money.  Their  office  rciembied  thil 
of  the  modern  fyndics. 

ECDYSIA,  an  ancient  fieftival  held  by  thePhoe^ 
tians,  in  honour  of  Latona. 

ECHALAR,  a  town  of  Spain*  id  Navane,  m 
miles  N.  of  Pampeluna. 

(i.)  ECHALLENS,  a  town  of  SwitzeHaod, ii 
the  canton  of  Bern,  6  miles  from  Laufanoe. 

(2.)  EcHALLENs,  a  ci-dtfvant  bailiwic  of  Svit- 
T^erland,  belonging  to  the  cantons  of  Bern  oA 
^riburg. 

ECHAPE,  [Fr.  etbappee^  a  prank,!  inthefna* 
nege,  a  faorfe  begot  between  a  ftallion  and  a  mate 
of  different  breeds  and  countries. 

ECHAPE  R,  [Ft.  eehapper,  to  efcape,]  in  the 
manege,  a  term  ufed  in  the  academies  implyiBi 
to  give  a  horfe  a  head,  or  to  put  on  at  M\  fpeed. 

ECHARDSAU,  a  town  of  Atiftha,  19  miles  £. 
of  Entzerfdorf. 

ECHARRJ,  a  towji  of  ^in,  m  Navarre,  ij 
miles  W.  of  Pampeluna. 

ECHAUBROIGNES,  a  town  of  France,  in  tfcj 
xlepartment  of  the  Two  Sevres,  4  miles  N.  * 
Chatillon. 

ECHAUFFOU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  *► 
partment  of  Ome,  containing  about  aooo  citizeoi: 
9  miles  W,.  of  Aigte. 

ECHBRUNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de* 
partment  of  the  Lower  Charente,  la  miles  S.  of 
Saintes. 

ECHELLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  Ardennes,  and  diftridt  of  Rocroy,  8 1^  \ 
S.  of  Rocroy. 

ECHELLES,  a  town  of  France,  in  thedejflrt. 

mcnt  of  Mont  IJlanc, /ci-devant  .Savoy)  fc?tcdM 
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a  valley  on  the  river  Guier-Vif,  between  Grenoble    remain  on  the  fame  fpot  during  the  whole  life  rf 

and  Chamberry,  10  miles  SW.  of  the  latter.  the  animal ;  they  are  moftly  gregarious,  and  are 

£CH£LSB£K£»  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-    eafily  diftinguifbed  from  the  taenia  by  their  round 

fartment  of  the  North»  and  ci-devant  province  of   inarticulate  body.    There  are  48  fpecies,  infefting 
landers ;  5  miles  N.  of  Bergues.  the  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fiih. 

ECHENAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-       ECHINOU,  a  town  ^  of  European  Turkey,  in 

the  province  of  Albania^  8  miles  NE.  of  Zeiton. 
(I.)  *  ECHINUS.  »./.  [Latin]   x.  A  hedge- 


©ent  of  Upper  Maine,  7  miles  ENE.  of  Joinville. 

SCHENEIS,  the  Remora,  in  ichthyology ;  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  thoVacici.  The 
bead  is  fat,  naked,  depreifed,  and  marked  with 
a  number  of  tranfverfe  ridges ;  it  has  ten  rays  in 
the  branchioftege  membrane  \  and  the  body  is  na- 
ked. See  Plate  CXXIV.  J!g.  1.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  both  natives  of  tlie  Indian  ocean :  viz. 

I.  £cH£NEis  NEUCRATES,  the  fucking  ii(h, 
with  an  undivided  tail,  and  16  ftriac  on  the  head. 

1.  EcHENEis  REMORA,  the  fuckiug  filh  with  a 
forked  tail,  and  18  ftriae  on  the  head.  Both  thefe 
fpecies  of  fifhes  are  often  found  adhering  fo  (trongly 
to  the  fides  of  the  (harks  and  other  great  fifh,  by 
means  of  the  ftru^ure  of  their  head,  as  to  be  got 
off  with  diflSculty.  This  fifh  was  believed,  by  all 
the  ancients,  to  have  moft  wonderful  powers,  and 
to  be  able,  by  adhering  to  the  bottom,  to  arreft 


ECHINUS.  »./.  Li^tm  ]  x. 
hog.  '  %.  A  fl>eH  filh  fet  with  prickles.  3.  [With 
botanifks.]  The  prickly  head,  cover  of  the  leed, 
or  top  of  any  plant.  4-  [In  arcl^itedture.l  A 
member  or  ornament,  taking  its  name  from,  the 
roughnefs  of  the  curving,  refembling  the  prickly 
rind  of  a  chefnut,  and  not  unlike  the  thorny  coat 
of  a  hedgehog. — This  ornament  is  ufed  by  mo- 
dem archrte^s  in  cornices  of  the  lonick,  Corinth- 
ian, and  Compoiite  orders;  and  generally  fet 
next  to  the  abacus,  being  carved  with  anchors, 
darts,  and  ovals  or  eggs.  Harrh. 

(II.)  Echinus,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infefta 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The 
body  is  roundiib,  covered  with  a  bony  cruft,  and 
often  befet  with  moveable  prickles ;  and  the  mouth 
is  below  and  confifts  of  five  valves.    There  are  17 


the  motion  or  a  (hip  in  its  fulleft  courfe ;  and  in  fpecies  all  natives  of  the  fea. 
love  affairs,  to  deaden  the  warmeft  affedions  of  i.  Echinus  esculentus,  or  eatable  echinus, 
both  fexes.  PJia,  lib.  ix.  c.  35.  is  of  a  hemifpherical  form,  covered  with  (harp 
ECHEVIN,  in  the  ci-devant  French  and  Dutch  ftrong  fpines,  above  half  an  inch  long ;  common- 
polity,  a  magiftrate  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  ly  of  a  violet  colour;  moveable;  adherent  tp  fmall 
city  or  town,  to  take  care  of  their  common  concern  8,  tubercles  elegantly  difpofed  in  rows.  Thefe  are 
and  the  decoration  and  cleanlinefs  of  the  city.  At  theii*  inftruments  of  motion  by  which  they  change 
Paris  before  the  revolution,  there  were  a  prevot  and  their  place.  See  Piate  CXXIV,^^*  3.  This  fpe- 
4echevins;  in  other  towns,  a  mayor  and  echevins.  cies  is  taken  in  dredging,  and  otten  lodges  in  ca- 
M  Amfterdam  there  were  9  echevins ;  and  at  Rot-  vities  of  rocks  juft  within  low  water  mark.  They 
terdam,;.  In  France,  they  took  cognizance  of  rents,  are  eaten  by  the  poor  in  many  parts  of  England, 
taxes,  the  navigation  of  rivers,  &c.  In  Holland,  and  by  perfons  of  rank  abroad.  In  old  times  they 
they  judged  of  civil  and  criminal  caufes ;  and  if  were  a  favourite  diih.  They  were  drefled  with 
the  ciiminal  confclTed  himfclf  guilty,  they  could  vinegar,  honied  wine  or  mead,  parlley  or  mint ; 


and  thought  to  agree  with  the  ftomach.  They 
were  the  firit  diih  in  the  famous  fupper  of  Lentu- 
lus,  when  he  was  mside^amen  Martialist  or  prieft 
of  Mars.  By  fome  of  the  concomitant  diihes, 
they  feem  to  have  been  deltgned  as  a  whet  for  the 
fecdnd  courfe,-  to  the  holy  perfonages,  priefts,  ^nd 
veftals  invited  on  that  occafion.  Many  fpecies  or 
flicll  fiili  made  part  of  that  entertainment. 

%.  Echinus  lacuno-sus,  or  oval  echinus,  is 


fee  their  fcutence  executed  without  appeal. 

ECHILLEUSE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment  of  the  Loiret,  7  miles  E.  of  Pithiviers. 

*  ECHINATE."    I  adj.  [ftom  echinus,  Latin.] 

*  ECHINATED.  J  Briftled  like  an  hedgehog  ; 
fet  with  prickles. — An  ecbinated  pyrites  in  ftiape 
approaches  the  ecbinated  cryftalline  balls.  Wood- 
vjard  on  Pojiis, 

ECHINITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  by        ,   ,  „ 

Jfhich  authors  call  the  foflile  centronia,  frequently  of  an  oval  deprefled  form  ;  on  the  top  it  is  of  a 

foundin  our  chalk  pits.    See  Centronia.  purple  colour,  marked  with  a  quadrefoil,  and  the 

ECHINOPHORA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  (paces  between  tuberculated  in  waved  rows;  the 

d'gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  lower  fide  ftudded,  and  divided  by  two  fmooth 

of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  nn-  fpaces.    Length,  4  inches.    When  clothed,  it  is 

wr  the  45  order,  UmbellaU,    The  male  florets  covered  with  ftiort  thick-fet  bridles  mipced  with 

are  lateral,  with  the  central  one  hermaphrodite  ;  very  long  ones.    See  Plate  CXXIV,/^.  4. 

there  is  one  feed,  funk  into  an  indurated  involu-  3.  Echinus  marinus,  the  sea  urchin,  has 

^^^  an  archcil  fiiell  varying  in  its  figure,  in  different 

ECHINOPS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  poly-  individuals :  and  befides  a  great  Jiumber  of  protu- 

ptnia  fegregata  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngene-  beranccs,  has  two  remarkable  apertures  for  the 

»ia  clafs  of  plants ;   and  in  the  natural  method  mouth  and  the  anus. 

ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compojit^t.    The  (III.)  Echinus  terrestris, the  land  urchin. 

jaiyx  is  uniflorous;  the  corolla:  tubulated,  and  See  Erinaceus. 

?JJ!^?Phrodite;  the  recepUclebriftly;  the  pappus  ECHIRE,  a  town  of  France,  ki  the  depart- 

TOdiftinft.  nient  of  the  Two  Sevres,  feated  on  the  Scvre  Ni- 

*:CHlNORIN.CHUS,  a  genus  of  the  vermes  in-  ortoife,  4  miles  N.  of  Niort. 

m   AM  ^^  ^^"^  ^^  round,  probofcis  cylindrical,  ECHITES,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 

_jractile,  and  crowned  with    hooked  prickles,  gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 

oey  are  found  fixed  firmly  to  t|ie  vifccra  of  va-  plants;  and  in  the  natural  metljod  ranking  under 

Qus  animals,  generally  the  inteftines>  and  often  the  30th  order,  Qontorta.    There^  are  two  Jong 
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tti<l  ftrafght  follicles ;  the  feeds  pappous ;  the  co-  find  is  the  cafe  in  refleding  the  rays  of  liglit»«hfit 

rolla  fonnel-fhapedy  with  the  throat  naked.  a  concave  mirror  is  rcouired.    In  fad,  as  often  a 

EcHiTEs  CORYMBOSA  a  fpecies  of  this  genus,  Is  a  found  ftrikes  perpendicularly  on  a  wall,  behind 

faid  to  yield  the  Caoutchouc,  or  elaftic  gum  ac-  which  is  any  thing  of  a  vault  or  arch,  or  e^en  jk 

cording  to  Jacquin.    See  Gum,  Elastic.  rother  parallel  wall ;  fo  often  will  it  be  rercAc 

ECHIUM,  viper's  bugloss,  in  botany:  A  rated  in  the  fanae  line,  or  other  adjacent  ones, 

genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  For  an  echo  to  be  heard,  therefore,  it  is  neccflay 

pentandria  clafs  of  plants^;  and  in  the  natural  me-  that  the  car  be  in  the  line  of  reflexion :  for  the  per- 

thod  ranking  under  the  41ft  order,  JfperifilU.  (pn  who  made  the  found  to  }icar  iu  echo,  it  ii 

The  corolla  is  irregular,  with  the  throat  naked,  neceffary  he  be  perpendicular  to  the  place  wbid 

There  are  feven  fpecies,  three  of  which  are  na-  refleds  it :  and  for  a  manifold  or  tautdocical  e. 

tives  of  Britain.    None  of  them  have  any  remark-  cho,  it  is  neceflarv^here  be  a  nupber  of  waQii 

able  property,  except  the  and  vaults  or  cavities,  either  placed  behind  « 

EcHiUM  vulgarf,  or  common  buglofs,  the  fronting  each  other.    A  lingle  arch  or  conca^, 

flowers  of  which  are  very  gratetiil  to  bees.    It  is  &c.  can  fcarce  ever.ftop  and  reflcA  all  the  foot; 

a  native  of  many  parts  of  Britain.    The  ftem  is  but  if  there  be  a  convenient  difpofition  behind)^ 

rough  with  hairs  and  tubercles.    The  leaves  are  part  of  the  found  propagated  thither,  being  fli- 

fpear  ihaped,  and  rough  with  hair.    The  flowers  felted  and  refleded  as  before,  will  prefect  awidKr 

come  out  in  lateral  fpikes.    They  are  firft  red,  echo :  or,  if  there  be  another  concavity,  oppofed 

afterwands   blue;    fometimes  purple   or  white,  at  a  due  diftance  to  the  former,  the  found  refed- 

Cows  and  (beep  are  not  fond  of  the  plant  \  hor-  ed  from  the  one  upon  the  other  will  be  toAd 

fes  and  goats  refufe  it.  back  again  by  this  laft,  &c.    Many  of  the  phaw- 

(I.)  •  ECHO.  If./  [nx'' ;  eebof  Lat.]    i.  Echo  mena  of  echoes  are  well  confidered  by  the  btftsp 

was  fuppofed  to  have  been  once  a  nymph,  who  of  Leighs,  ^c.  who  remarks,  that  any  fooni 

pfned  into  a  found  for  love  of  Narciflus. — ^Thc  falling  diredtly  or  obliquely  on  any  denfe  boihaf 

pleafant  myrtle  mij  teach  the  unfortunate  Echo  a  fmooth  fuperficies,  whether  plain  or  arched,  il 

in  thefe  woods,  to  refound  the  renowned  name  of  refleded,  or  echoes,  more  or  lefs.    The  furf«f 

a  goddefs.  Sidney,    i.  The  return  or  repercuflion  fays  he,  muU  be  fmooth  ;  otberwifc  the  air,  bf 

of  any  found.— The  found,  filling  great  fpaces  in  reverberation,  will  be  put  out  of  its  regular  b». 

arched  lines*  cannot  be  guided;  therefore  there  tion,  and  the  found  thereby  broken  and  extingaift* 

hath  not  been  any  means  to  make  artificial  eeboej,  ed.    He  adds,  that  it  echoes  more  or  lefs ;  aid 
Bacon.    3.  The  found  returned. — 

Babbling  Echo  mocks  the  hounds. 

Replying  ihrtUy  to  the  well-tun'd  horns. 

As  if  a  double  htmt  were  heard  at  once.    SJbak. 
O  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocks,  dales  and 
bow'rs  I  *     ' 

With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  (hades 


fhows,  that  when  all  things  are  as  before  defciilH 
there  is  ftil!  an  echoing,  though  it  be  not  alwiff 
heard ;  either  bccaufe  the  direft  found  is  » 
weak  to  beat  quite  back  again  to  him  that  wok 
it ;  or  that  it  does  return  to  him,  but  fo  wokf 
that  it  cannot  be  difcemed  j  or  that  he  ftaodi  n 
a  wrong,  place  to  receive  the  refledeJ  foMi 


To  anfwer,  and  refound  far  other  fong !  Milton*   which  pafles  over  his  head,  under  his  feet,  or 


one  fide  of  him ;  and  which  therefore  may  ^ 
heard  by  a  man  (banding  in  the  place  where  fte 
reflected  found  does  come,  provided  no  mte^ 
fed  body  intercepts,  but  not  by  him  that  fet 
made  it.  Echoes  may  be  produced  with  diiftw* 
circumftances.  For,  i.  A  phne  obftadc  iHteJ 
the  found  back  in  its  due  tone  and  loudnefs;  »• 


'Tis  not  enough  no  harfhnefs  gives  offence ; 

The  found  muft  feem  an  echo  to  the  fcnfe.  Pope, 

(II. J  Echo,  or  Eccho,  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  vi-x^^fimnd.  The  ancients  being  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  true  caufe  of  the  echo*  af^ 
cribed  it  to  feveral  caufes  fiiflSciently  whimfical. 

The  poets,  who  were  not  the  worft  of  their  phi-  

lofophers,  pretended  it  was  a  perfon  of  that  name  lowance  being  made  for  the  proportionable  d^ 

Tuetamorphofed,  and  that  (lie  afTedted  to  take  up  creafe  of  the  found,  according  to  its  diftaocr.  i« 

her  abode  in  particular  places;  for  they  found  A  convex  obftacle  reliefs  tfc  found  forte*** 

that  ilie  was  not  to  be  met  with  every  where,  fmaller  and  fomewhat  tjuicker  though  ^'"^^ 

(See  ^  VIl.)  But  the  modems,  who  know  found  to  thaa  otherwife  it  would  be.    3.  A  cwcavt^^ 

confift  in  a  certain  tremor  or  vibration  m  the  fo«  cle  echoes  back  the  found,  bigger,  flower,  «■ 

norous  body  communicated  to  the  contiguous  alfo  inverted  ;  but  always  according  to  the  <wtf 

air,  and  by  that  means  to  the  car,  give  a  more  of  words.    Nor  docs  it  feem  poflible  to  coetrij 

«onfiftent  account  of  echo.     See  Acoustics,  any  fingle  echo,  that  (hall  invert  the  found,  «r 

St9»  IV.    A  tremulous  body,  ftriking  on  another  repeat  back  ward  i ;    becaufe,   in  fuch  ca(tfi  t> 

folid  body,  may  be  repelled  without  deftroying  word  laft  fpoken,  that  is,  which  laft  occunt 

or  diminifhing  its  tremor;   and  confequently  a  the  obftacle,  muft  be  repelled  firft;  which  a*.' 

found  may  be  redoubled  by  the  refilition  of  the  not  be.    From  the  determinate  concavity  or  !«► 

tremulous  body,  to  the  air.  But  a  (imple  refledlion  ednefs  of  the  refleding  bodies,  it  may  happ* 

of  the  ibnorous  air  is  not  enough  to  folve  the  e-  that  fome  of  them  (hall  only  echo  backoow 

cho :  for  then  every  plain  forface  of  a  -(blid  hard  terminate  ni>te,  and  only  from  one  place.   4^  ** 

body,  being  fit  to  refleA  a  voice  or  found,  would  echoing  body  being  removed  farther  ©(Ti  ^i|J 

redouble  it ;  which  we  find  docs  not  hold.    To  fleds  more  or  the  found  than  when  nearer;  wBj 

produce  an  echo,  therefore,  it  fhould  feem,  that  is  the  rea(bn  why  fome  echoes  repeat  but  oae«r 

a  kind  of  concameration  or  vaulting  were  nccef-  lable,  fome  one  word,  and  fome  many.  i»  *• 

fary,  to  collet,  and  by  coltcding  to  heighten  and  choing  bodies  may  be  fo  contrived  and  P^'^^L? 

iftcrcafcj  and  afterwards  reflet  the  (bond  j  at  we  that  reflcfti^g  the  fqjjmjij^a  one  to  itc  ^ 
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ritder  diredlv  and  mutually!  or  oblFquely  and  by 
uccdlion,  out  of  one  foandy  a  multiple  echo  or 
nany  echoes  (hall  anfe.  A  multiple  echo  may  be 
nade$  by  fo  placing  the  echoing  bodies  at  unequal 
liftances,  that  they  may  reflet  all  oiie  way,  and 
lot  one  on  the  other ;  by  which  means^  a  mani- 
old  Aiccefiive  found  will  be  heard  ;  one  clap  of 
he  hands,  like  magy ;  one  ha  like  a  laughter ; 
me  iingle  word  like  many  of  the  fame  tone  and 
iccent ;  and  fo  one  viol,  like  many  of  the  fame 
Jnd,  imitating  each  other.  Laftly,  echoing  bo- 
lies  may  be  io  ordered,  that  from  any  one  f  ^und 
iven,  they  fhall  produce  many  echoes  different 
>oth  as  to  tone  and  intention :  By  .which  meantf 
.  muBcal  room  may  be  fo  contri^M,  that  not  oir- 
f  one  inftniment  playing  therein  (hall  feem  many 
rf  the  fame  fort  a:nd  lize,  biit  even  a  content  of 
lifferent  one^,  only  by  placi .  j  certam  tehoing 
>odies  fo,  that  any  note  played  /halt  be  returned 
>y  them  in  3d8,  jths,  and  gths. 

(III.)  Echo,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  place  where  the 
petition  of  the  found  is  produced  or  heard.  In 
echoes,  the  place  where  the  fpeaker  (lands  is  caU 
cd  the  centrum  pbonieum  ;  and  the  objedl  of  place 
hat  returns  the  voice,  the  centrum  pbohocampiicum. 
^hoes  are  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds;  viz. 
\ingh  and  Tautological  or  Multiple. 

i.  Echoes,  single,  are  thofe  which  return 
:he  voice  but  once.  Of  thcfe  fume  are  Tonical, 
Jthers  Polyfyllab'tcaU 
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doubled^  thaf  they  can  fcarce  be  countecf.  Sefi^ 
an  account  of  a  remarkable  echo  under  the  ar^ 
tide  Paisley.  The  rev.  Mr  Dunbar,  in  his 
Stat.  Account  of  K'mmul^  mentions  a  remarkable 
echo  near  the  Windy  OowU^  which  repeats  aboyef 
9  times. 

(IV.')  Echo,  m  irchite<flure,  a  term  applied  to^ 
eeitain  kinds  of  vaults  and  arches,  moft  common* 
ly  of  the  elliptic  and  parabolic  figures  ufediore^ 
double  foimds,  and  produce  artificial  echoes. 

(V.)  Echo,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Spain,  fn  tho 
kingdom  of  Arragon,  \%  miles  NNW,  of  Jaca. 

(VI.)  Echo,  in  poetiy;  a  kind  of  compofitiool 
wherein  the  lalt  words  of  fylla'bjes  of  each  verfe 
contains  fome  meaning,  which,  being  repeateil  a-» 
part,  anfwerS  to  fome  queftion  or  other  matter 
contained  in  the  verfe ;  as  in  this  beautiful  on^^ 
from  Virgil : — 

Crudelis  mater  magis^  an  puer  improbiuMle  ? 

Improbus  tile  puer^  crude/h  tu  quoque  mater. 
The  elegance  of  an  echo  confifts  in  giving  a  new' 
fenle  to  the  laft  words ;  which  reverberate,  as  it 
were,  the  motions  of  the  mind,  and  by  that  mean^* 
alfed  it  with  furpiife  and  admiration. 

(Vll.^  Echo,  in  the  mytholoKy,  (§  i.^/  1} 
a  daughter  of  Aer  and  Tellus,  who  chiefly  refid- 
ed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cephifus.  She  was  once 
one  of  Juno's  attendants,  and  became  the  confi- 
dent of  Jupiter's  amours.  Her  loquacity  however 
difpleafed  Jupiter,  and  (he  was  deprived  of  this 


I.  Echoes',  polysyllabical,  arc  thofe  which  power  of  fpeech  by  Juno,  and  only  permitted  ta 

fetum  many  fyllables,  words,  and  fentences.     Of  anfwer  the  queftions  which  were  put  to  her.     Part 

bie  Jaft  kind   is  that   fine  echo  in  Wood-ftock  had  formerly  been  one  of  her  admirers,' but  Iv* 

>ark,  which  Dr  Plot  affures  us,  in  the  day-time,  itever  enjoyed  her  favours.    Echo,  after  (he  ha(J 

vill  return  v  ery  diftiodJy  17  fyllables,  and  in  the  been  punifhed  by  Juno,  tell  in  love  with  Narcif- 

K'ght  10.                                                                ^  fus;  but  being  defpifed  by  htm,  pined  to  deaths* 

t.   Echoes,  tonxcal,  are  thofe  which  only  having  notliing  but  her  ^oice  left. 

;eturn  a  voice,  when  modulated  into  forae' parti-  (i.)  *  to  Echo,  v,  a.  To  fend  back  a  voice ;  to- 


nilar  muftca.1  tone. 

Ti.  Echoes,  tautological,  or  MULTrPLE, 
\tt  thofe  that  return  fyllables  and  words,  the 
ame  oftentimes  repeated.  At  the  fepulchre  of 
VIetella,  wife  of  Cra/fus,  was  an  echo,  which  re- 
>eated  what  a  man  faid  five  times.  Authors  men- 
lion  a  tower  at  Cyzicus,  where  the  echo  repeat- 
ed 7  times.  One  of  the  fine(t  echoes  we  read  of 
8  that  mentioned  by  BarthiUA,  in  his  notes  on 
ftatiufi's  Thebaisy  lib.  vi.  30.  which  repeated  the 
fords'  a  man  uttered  17  times:  it  was  on  the 
Janks  of  the  Naha,  between  Coblentz  and  Bia- 
?en.  Barthius  aifures  us,  he  had  proved  what  he 
Writes ',  and  had  told  17  repetitions.  Jn  common 
jchoes,  the  repetition  is  not  heard  till  fome  time 
ifter  hearing  the  word  fpoke,  or  the  notes  fung  ; 
>ut  in  this,  the  perfon,  who  fpeaks  or  fings  is  fcarce 
leard  at  all ;  but  the  rrpetitibn  moft  clearly,  and 


return  what  has  been  uttered. —Our  fcparatiftr 
do  but  echo  the  fame  note    Decay  of  Pietf.-- 
One  great  death  deforms  the  dreary*  ground 
The  eclo*d  woes  from  distant  rocks  rcfound. 

Prior, 
(a.)  •.To  Echo.^  ^.  ff.   I.  To  refoutid  j  to  give 
the  repercuflion  of  a  Voice.— 


At  the  parting 
od. 


Shah 


All  the  chucch  ecJbo\ 
.  To  be  founded  back.— 

Hark,    how  the  found    difturbs  imperious 
Rome  t 
Shakes  her  proud  hills,  and  rolls  from  dome  t(7 

dome ! 
Her  mitr'd  princes  hear  the  echoing  noife, 
And,  Albion,  dread  thy  wrath  and  awful  voic?# 

Blackmcfe* 
ECHOE,  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 


ilway»  in  furprifing  varieties ;  the  echo  fceming  rlca-,  in  the  Tenne(ree  gdvcrnment,  50  miles  $.  of 

bmetimes  to  approach  nearer,  and  fomctimes  to  Knoxvilie.  . 

5e  further  o(F.    Sometimes  the  voice  is  heard  very  ECHOMETER,  among  muficians,.  a  kind  of 

!i(tin<5lly,  and  fomctimes  fcarce  at  alL    One  hears  fcale  or  rule,  with  feveral  lines  thereon^,  (ervin^ 

>nly  one  voice,  and  another  feveral ;  one  hears  to  meafure  the  duration  and  length  of  foundry 

^e  echo  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  and  to  find  their  intervals  and  ratios. 

xc.    At  Milan  in  Italy,  is  an  echo  which  reiter-  ECIIT,  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  irt  Aberdeenfliire^ 

itcs  the  report  of  a  piftol  ^^d  times;  and  if  the  about  10  miles  W.  of  Aberdeen,  and  extending 

report  is  very  loud,  upwards  of  60  reiterations  4!  m  length  and  4^  in  breadth,  being  nearly  of  a 

Ji  ly  be  counted.    The  firft  ao  echoes  are  pretty  quadrangular  form.     It   is  eftimated   to  contai^Jk 

3iftmv5t ;  but  as  the  noife  fcems  to  fly  away,  and  about  10,500  acrea,  of  which  there  ifl  not  one  third 

Uif^vet  at  a  grt'at  diftaiice,  the  rciteratio.is  arc  fo  arable,  great  part  of  it  being  fwampy.    JPart  o( 

*  Vol.  YII.  P^rt  II  U  "  uu                               tf 
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it  is  alfo  hilly,  but  the  hilU  are  of  fuch  a  gentle 
icdivify,  that  many  of  them  are  plowed  to  the 
top.  The  foil  confifts  of  loam,  clay,  fand  and 
mofs ;  highly  fufceptible  of  improvement.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  the  crops  early ;  but  the  old 
method  of  farming  (till  chiefly  prevails.  Oats  and 
barley  are  the  principal  crops.  The  population 
in  r8oi,  was  303.  The  Hon.  Alex.  Dutf  of  Echt, 
the  chief  proprietor,  has  planted  150  acres  with 
trees  of  various  kinds,  and  rendered  80  acres  of 
moorifh  ground  fertile  by  the  modem  improve- 
ments. 

ECHZELL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  upper  principality  of 
HeflTe,  14  miles  SE.  of  Wctzlar. 

ECIJA,  or  ExijA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Seville,  on  the  X(?nil,  containing -fix 
pariihcs,  %o  convents,  6  hofpitals,  and  about  9000 
fouls,  fituated  in  a  valley  furrounded  with  fmall 
hills,  which  makes  it  the  warmed  place  of  Anda- 
lufia.  Wool  and  hemp  are  the  chief  riches  of  the 
place.  It  is  S5  nf*«les  ENE.  of  Seville.  Lon.  ix. 
43.  E.  Peak  of  TenerifFe.  Lat.  3-.  33.  N. 

ECIiARDSBERGA,  a  town  of  Germany  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  circle  of  Thurirt- 
gia,  10  miles  WSW.  of  Naumburg,  and  10  S.  of 
Nebra. 

ECKELNFOHREDE, or  Ecicerford,  a  towii 
of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick. 

ECKEREN,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  Deux  Nattes  and  ci-devant  province  of 
Brabant,  5  miles  N.  of  Antwerp.  An  obftinate 
battle  was  fought  here  between  the  French  and 
the  Dutch  in  1703,  when  the  latter  were  the 
vidkors. 

ECKERO,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Sweden,  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  gulph  of  Finland,  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  the  ifland  of  Aland. 

ECKFORD,  [Gael.  i.  e.  the  Horfefird,]  a  pa- 
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ECKLESFFELD,  in  York»hire,  near  SlidleM*. 

ECKMULL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  16  m'les  W.  of  Straubing. 

ECKqLSHEIM,  or  Eggolsheim,  a  town  of 
Germany  in  the  circle  of  Franconia,  and  bilbopric 
of  Bamberg,  3  njiles  N.  of  Forchcim. 

ECKTERNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Forets,'  and  cr-devant  province  of 
Auftrian  Luxemburg,  featcd  on  the  river  Soir, 
in  a  valley  furrounded  by  mountains ;  18  mils 
NE.  of  Luxemburg.  Lon.  6.  3^.  E.  Lat  49. 
50  N. 

ECKWERDSHEYliE,  a  town  of  Silcfia,  is  lie 
principality  of  Neyfze,  7  miles  N.  of  Neyfte. 

»  ECLAIRCISSEMENT.  «./.  [French.]  Et 
planation  ;  the  a6l  of  clearing  up  an  affair  by  w- 
bal  expofiulation. — The  eclaircijirnuni  ended  Id 
the  difcovery  of  the  informer.  Chremn. 

ECLAlRON,  6r>  a  town  of  France,  in  the 

ECLARON,  >  departm.  of  Upper  Maw, 
feated  on  the  Blaife,  ?  miles  SW.  of  St  Diner. 

*  ECLAT,  a.  f.  [French.)  Splendour;  fiiow; 
lull  re.  Not  Englifh.— Nothing  more  contribotn 
to  the  variety,  furprizc,  and  tclat  of  Homer't 
battles,  than  that  artificial. manner  of  gagiogba 
heroes  by  each  other.  Pope, 

(I  )  *  ECLECTICK.  aJJ,  [ixJiiMU^i]  Seleft. 
ing;  chufing  at  will.— Cicero  was  of  the  ecUSki 
feS,  and  chofe  out  of  each  fuch  pofitio  s  as  came 
neareft  truth.  ff^attJ  on  the  MinJ, 

(1.)  EcIectics>«./.  ifrom  «x*y«»,  tochoofe,! ff» 
cient  philofophers,  who,  without  attaching  tbcm- 
felves  to  any  particular  feft,  chofe  what  they 
judged  good  and  folid  from  each.  Laertias  iayi 
that  they  were  alfo  denominated  Afuthgetici\  bat 
tjjat  they  call  themfelves  Pbilaletbes^  i.  c.  tovmrf 
truth..  The  founder  of  the  Ele^lici  was  one  Po- 
tamon  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  under  Augiiftw 
and  Tiberius ;  and  who,  weary  of  doubtio;  » 


rifh  of  Scotland  in  Roxburghihire  above  6  miles    all  things  with  the  Sceptics  and  Pyrrhonians,  far- 


long  from  N.  to  S.  and  44  broad ;  fituated  between 
Jedburgh  and  Kelfo,  4^  miles  from  each.  The 
air  is  dry  and  falubrious ;  the  foil  a  lipht  loam  ; 
the  hufbandry  is  much  improved.  Early  oats, 
bariey,  wheat,  clover,  rye-grafs,  turnips,  potatoes, 
apd  flax,  are  the  produce.  A  few  plantations 
have  been  lately  laid  out,  which  promife  to  be  a 
great  ornament  to  the  country.  There  are  two 
fmall  villages  in  the  parifh,  Cavertown  and  Cef«- 
ford,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  barony  in  the  Rox- 
burgh family.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  the  ru- 
ins of  the  old  caftle  of  Cefsford.  Many  cairns  arc 
to  be  feen,  and  in  various  places  curious  antiqui- 
ties have  been  dug  up.  The  population,  m  1801, 
was  973 


med  the  Ecledic  fed ;  which  Voflius  calls  the 
Eclective. 

(3.)  Eclectics  were  alfo  a  ccrtiin  fet  of  phy* 
ficians  among  the  ancients,  of  whom  ArchigeiWj 
under  Trajan,  was  the  chief,  wiio  felcded  fan 
the  opinions  of  all  the  other  fc^  that  which  ^ 
peared  to  them  beft  aad  moft  rational;  hoicc 
they  were  called  ecleaicst  afid  their  prefcripd«» 
medicina  ecleSiea. 

(4.)  Eclectics,  or  modem  Platohics,  1 W 
of  Chriftians,  who  arofe  about  the  end  of  the  » 
century.  They  profeffcd  to  make  truth  the  coif 
objedt  of  their  enquiry,  and  to  be  ready  to  adopt 
from  all  the  different  fyftcms  and  kOh  foch  tiy 
nets  as  they  thought  agreeable  to  it.  Howeveri. 
they  preferred  Plato  to  the  other  pbiiofopbffj 
and  lookec*  upon  his  opinions  concerning  Gofl» 


ECKIUS,  John,  a  learned  divine,  profeffor  in 

the  univerfity  of  Ingoldftadt,  memorable  for  the    _r_..  

oppofition  he  gave  to  Luther,  Melandhon,  Caro-  the  human  foul,  and  things  invifible,  as  confona- 
loftadius,  and  other  leading  proteftants  in  Germa-  able  to  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  the  Chriftiaji  doc- 
ny.  He  wrote  many  polemical  tradts ;  and  among  trine.  One  of  the  principal  patrons  of  this  fyft«« 
the  reft,  a  Manual  of  Cant  rowrfiest  printed  in  1535,  was  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  at  this  time  ^^^°J 
in  which  he  difcourfes  upon  moft  of  the  heads  foundation  of  that  fedt,  afterwards  diftin^ft^l 
contefted  between  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts.   He    by  the  name  of  the  Nnu  Platontfti^  in  the  Ala«- 

was  a  man  of  uncommon  parts  and  zeal  and  died "  '"  '"* 

in  M4^ 

ECKLES,  the  name  of  3  villages :  i.  in  Lan- 
caftiirc,  W.  of  NfanclK-fter :  a.  in  Norfolk,  N.  of 
llarlmg :  3.  in  ditto  NE.  of  Uickling. 


drian  fchool.    See  Ammokius  and  Platosis«- 

•  ECLEGMA.  »./.  [•»  and  xin:iit.],  Afonn  or 

medicine  made  by  the  incorporatioo  of  oils  v:Ji 

fyrups,  and  which  is  to  be  taken  Upon'  a  W^ 


riccftick  e»i»r^.^^ by(^OOgt(,.) . ECUrSB 
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(i.)* ECLIPSE.  «./.  [f«xii4r«wf.]  I.  An  ohfcura- 
ton  of  the  lumiDaries  of  heaven :  the  fun  is  ecllp- 
bil  by  the  intervention  of  the  moon ;  the  moon 
>y  the  interpofitiou  of  the  earth.  The  word  ori- 
;iaaily  (ignifies  departure  irom  the  place,  t»  which 
)iUIion  alludes. — 

Planets,  planet- (truck,  real  eelip/e 
Then  fuffer'd.  MUtofi. 

So  though  the  fun  Tidtonous  be. 
And  from  a  dark  e^ihfg  fet  free,  n 

The  influence,  which  we  fondly  fear, 
Afflidts  our  thoughts  the  following  year.  JTaller. 
-An  ecUp/e  of  the  moon  is  when  the  atmofphere 
^f  the  earth,  being  between  the  fun  and  the  moon. 
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dow,  owing  to  a  penumbra  which  furrounds  fhat 
fhadow  to  Ibme  diftance." 
.    *  7d  EcLiPs^.  V.  «,  [from  the  nouii.]   x.  To 
darken  a  luminary.— 

J^ow  if  the  earth  were  flat,  the  darkened 
moon 
Would  feem  to  all  <r//>iVas  well  as  one.  Creteb. 
a.  To  extinguiih ;  to  put  out.— 

Then  here  I  takj?  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  fon. 

Born  to  eclipfe  thy  life  this  afternoon.    Sbaktfp, 

3.  To  cloud  ;  to  obicure. — They  had  feen  tokens 

of  more  than  common  greatnefs,  howfoevcr,  now 

eclipftd  with  fortune.  Sidney, — He  defcended  from 


his  Father,  and  edipfed  the  glory  of  his  divine  ma. 
linders  the  light  of  the  fun  from  falling  upon  and    jefty  with  a  veil  of  flelh.  Calamy,    4.  To  difgrace. 


(cing  refleaed  by  the  moon:  if  the  light  of  the 
iin  is  kept  off  from  the  whole  body  of  the  moon, 
t  is  a  total  eeli,ye ;  if  from  a  part  only,  it  is  a  par- 
ial  one.  Locke,  %,  Darknefs;  obfcuration. — All 
he  pofterity  of  our  firft  parents  fuffered  a  perpc* 
ual  ecHp/e  of  fpiritual  lite.  Raleigh* j  Htfloy.^Ex- 
wrience  we  have  of  the  vanity  of  human  glory, 
ft  our  fcatterings  and  ec/ipfis.  King  Charles. 

(a.)  Eclipse.  Although  the  dodtrine  concer- 
ling  the  eclipfes  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  is  al- 
tady  inferted  at  confiderable  length,  under  the  ar- 
icle  Astronomy,  from  §  570  to  668,  we  (ball 
lere  add  a  few  remarks  upon  lunar  eclipfes,  from 
Dr  Gregory*8  valuable  DiAionary,  lately  publijh- 
5d,  •*  Lunar  eclipfe»  only  happen  at  full  moon, 
iccaufe  it  is  only  then  the  earth  is  between  the  fun 
ind  moon;  nor  do  they  happen  everyfull  moon,  b«- 


-— She  told  the  king,  that  her  hufband  was  edipfed 
in  Ireland  by  the  no  countenance  his  majefty  had 
fliewed  towards  him.  Clarendon,-^ 

Another  now  hath  to  himfelf  engrofs'd 

All  pow'r,  and  us  edips*d,  Milton. 

ECLIP  TA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  polyga* 

mia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 

clafs  of  plants.    The  receptacle  is  chaffy;  there  is 

no  pappus,  and  the  corollulge  of  the  difk  quadrifid, 

(i.)  *  ECJLIPTICK.  adj,  Defcribed  by  the  e. 

cliptick  line  •— 

Theearth's  rotation  make's  the  night  and  day 

The  fun  revolving  through  the  MdiptieJk  way, 

Effefts  the  various  feafdns  of  the  year.   Blackm* 

(i.)  *EcLiFTiCK. «./.  [txXjufrrMot-]  A  gi^at  circle 

of  the  fphere,  fuppoled  to  be  drawn  through  tho 

middle  of  th^  Zodiack,  and   making  an  angle 


aufeoftheobliquityofthemoon'spathwithrefpeft  with  the  Equinodtial,  in  the  points  of  Aries  and 

o  the  fun*8,  but  only  in  fuch  full  moons  as  happen  Li^ra   of  aj®  30'.  which  is  the  fun's  greateft  de- 

dther  at  the  interfedion  of  thofe  paths  called  the  clination.    This  is  by  fome  called  wa/o///,  or  the 

noon's  nodes,  or  very  near  them,  viz.  when  the  ^*7  of  the  fun,  becaufe  the  fun  in  his  annual  mo. 

neon's  latitude,  or  diflance  between  the  centres  *>on,  never  deviates  from  this  line.    This  line  is 

)f  the  earth  and  moon,  is  lefs  than  the  fum  of  drawn  on  the  globe }  but  in  the  new  aftronomy 

he  apparent  femidiameters  of  the  moon  and  the  ^^^  Ediptick  is  that  path  among  the  fixed  ftars, 
tarth's  fliadow.'-The  chief  circumftances  in  lunar 
sclipfesare  the  following:   i.  All  lunar  eclipfes 
u-e  univerfal,  or  vifible  in  all  parts  of  the  earth 
¥hich  hav^  the  moon  above  their  horizon  ;  and 

ire  every  where  of  the  fame  magnitude,  with  the  will  be  the  11  figns.  Hcrr/j.— Alf  ftars'  that  have 

lame  beginning  and  end.    %.  In  all  lunar  eclipfes  their  diftance  from  the  Ediptick  northwards  not 

the  eaftem' fide  is  what  firft  immergea  and  emer-  more  than  a^^  degrees,  may,  in  progreflion  of 

$es  again,  i.  e^  the  left  hand  fide  of  the  moon  as  time,  have  declination  fouthward,  and  move  be- 

»e  look  towards  her  from  the  north ;  for  the  pro-  yond  the  equator.  Ervwn^s  rul^ar  Errours.—Tht 

;>er  motion  of  the  moon  being  fwifter  than  that  of  terraoueous  globe  had  the  fame  fite  and  polition, 

the  earth's  Ihadow,  the  moon  approaches  it  fVom  in  rerpeA  of  the  fun,  that  it  now  hath  ;  its  axis 

ht  weft,  overtakes  and  paffes  through  it  with  the  was  not  parallel  to  that  of  the  Ediptick^  but  in- 

i&oon's  eaft  Gde  foremoft,  leaving  the  fhadow  be-  clined  in  like  manner  as  it  is  at  prefent.  ffoodw,. 


which  the  earth  appears  to  defcribe  to  an  eye 
placed  in  the  fun,  as  in  its  annual  motion  it  runs 
round  the  fun  from  Weft  to  Eaft     If  you  fuppofe  . 
this  circle  to  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  they 


^d,  or  to  the  weflward.  3.  ToUl  eclipfes,  and 
thofe  of  the  longeft  duration,  happen  in  the  very 
nodes  of  the  eclipfe;  becaufe  the  feftion  of  the 
earth's  fhadow,  then  falling  on  the  moon,  is  con- 
Rderably  larger  than  her  difc.  There  may  howe- 
rer  be  total  eclipfes  tvithin  a  fmall  diftance  of  the 
nodes ;  but  their  duration  is  the  lefs  as  they  are  far- 
ther  from  it,  till  they  become  only  partial  ones  and 
It  laft  none  at  all.  4.  The  moon,  even  in  the  middle 
M  an  eclipfe  has  ufually  a  faint  appearance  of  light, 
refembhng  tarnifhed  copper,  which  Gaffendus,  Ric 
ciolus,  Kepler,  '&c.  attribute  to  the  light  of  the 


Natural  Hi/lory, — You  muft  conceive  an  imagina- 
ry plane,  which  paffing  through  the  centre  of  the 
fun  and  the  earth,  extends  itfelf  on  all  (ides  as  far 
as  the  firmament ;  this  plane  is  called  the  Edip'^ 
tickf  and  in  this  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  perpe- 
tually carried,  ^thout  any  deviation.  Beniley. 

(3.)  Ecliptic,  obliquity  of  the.  "The 
ecliptic  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  parallel, 
ifm  with  the  equator,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  iecond  in  a 
year  nearly,  or  from  5o''t055''  in  loo  years,  as  is  de- 
duced from  ancient  and  modem  obfervations  com- 
pared together ;  and  as  the  mean  obliquity  of  the 


fun,  refradcd  by  the  earth's  atmofphere,  and  fo  ecliptic  was  23**  a8',  about  the  end  of  the  year 
tranfmitted  thither.  Laftly,  (he  grows  fenfibly  pa-  178*^  or  beginning  of  1789,  by  adding  half  a  fe- 
ler  and  dimq;ier|  before  entering  into  the  T€»1  fha-    cond  for  each  preceding  year,  or  fubtra^ing  the 

Uttuu*   .     _  _  _,  fame 
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pics,  the  Iialf  of  which  will  be  the  oWiquity  foiifi*L 
TabU  of  the  obiiquitf  of  the  eeiiplie  at  dlffttnt  ft- 

KtodSm 


years  bef.  ; 

I    Cbrift.  obliquity 

I 


E    C    L  (    70S    )  E    C   L 

Umt  for  eacb  following  year,  the  mean  obliquity    the  fumiper  folftice,  obCerve  yciy  carefully  tie  fin'i 
will  be  found  nearly  for  any  year  either  before  or    zenith  diftance  for  feveral  days  togtiher,  then  the 
fince   that  period.     The  quantity,  however,  of    difference  between  this  ditlance  and  the  latitude 
this  change  is  varidufly  rtated  by  different  authors,    of  the  place,  will  be  the  obliquity  fought,  when  the 
from  50  ''  to  60^  or  70"  for  each  century  or  ico    fun  and  equator  are  both  on  one  fide  of  the  pbce 
\*  trs      Hipptrchus,  alnjoft  2000  years  fince,  6b-    of  obforvation :  but  their  fum  will  be  the  obliquity 
(ervcd  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  found  it    when  they  are  on  different  fides  of  it.     Or  it  may 
atout^3*^i'^  and  al!  fucceediiig  ailronomcrs,  tp    be  found  by  obfcr\in)ir  the  meridian  altitude  w 
ihe  prefent  time  having  obfrrvcd  the  fame,  have    aenith  dlftance  of  the  fun's  centre,  on  the  days  of 
found  it  always  lefs  and  lefs,  being  now  rather    the  fummer  and  winter  folfiice;  then  tbedifFw- 
under  13°  38' :  a  difference  of  about   23'  in  1950    ence  of  the  tvuo  will  be  the  diftance  been  ihctrtv 
years  r  which  gives  a  medi^im  of  70''  in  100  ye«»r8. 
'ihere  is  great  realbrt,  however,  to  think  that  the 
diminution  is  variable.     This  diminution  of  tnc 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator,  acccrd- 
Jn;  to  Mr  JLong,  and  fotne  others,  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  unequal  attraction  of  the  fun  and  moon  on 
the  protuberant  matter  about  the  earth's  equator. 
i'oTf  if  it  is  coniidered,  fay  they,  that  the  earth  is 
ihot  a.perfedt  fphere,  but  an  oblate  fpheroid,  having 
jits  axis  (horter  than  its  equatorial  diameter  :  and 
that  the  fun  and  moon  are  conftantly  acting  obli- 
quely upon  the  greater  quantity  of  matter  about 
the    equator,  drawing   it  in  a   manner   towards 
U,  nearer  and  nearer  coincidence  y/ith  the  ecliptic  ; 
it  will  not  appear  ftrarge  that  thefe  a(ftions  iliould 
gradually  dimiuifh  the  angle  between  the  planes 
of  thefe  two  circles.     Nor  is  it  lefs  probable  that 
ithe  mutual  attra<f^ions  of  all  the  planets  Ihould 
Jiave  a  tendency  to  bring  tlieir  orbits  to  a  coinci- 
dence ;  thou^ih  this  change  is  too  final  1  to  become 
fenlible  in  m^my  ages.     It  is  now   however,  well 
{inown,  that  thjs  change  in  the  obliquity  of  the 
fcliptic  is  wholly  owing  iq  the  anions  of  the  pla- 
nets upog  the  earth,  and  efpecially  the  pUnets 
Venus  and  Jupiter.    According  to  I-.a  Grange, 
>vhoproceeds  upon  theory, the  annual-change  of  ob- 
liquity is  variable,  and  has  its  limits;  about  sooo 
years  ago  l)e  thinks  jt  v.as  after  the  rate  of  about    Copemictis 
38''  in  100  years:  that  it  is  now,  and  will  be  for    Egnatio  Danti 
4 CO  years  to  come,  56"  per  century;  but  2000 
years  hence  49''  per  century.    According  to  Caf- 
iiri,  who  computes  from  pbfervations  of  the  ob- 
liq-viity  between  the  years  1739  and   T77&,  Uie  an- 
nual change  at  prefent  is  60^'  or  1'  in   100  years, 
r.ut  according  to  La  Lande,  tlie  diminution  is  at 
the. rate  of  82"  per  century;  while  Dr  Ma(kelyne 
tnakes  it  only  50'/   in  the  lame  time.    Ecfidt?  the 
irgular  diminution  pf  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
at  the  rate  of  near  50  fccondsin  a  century*,  or  half 
a  fecond  a  year,  which  arifes  from  a  change  of  the 
^c:iplic  itfelf,  it  is  fubjeil  tp  two  periodical  int- 
qualitfes,  the  one  produced  by  the  unequal  force 
pt  the  fun  in  caufir.g  tlie  prectfTion  of  the  equ 


poxes  and  tl:c  other  drpcn^linjs  on  the  nutation  of  De  la  Hire 

the  earth's  axis,    ^U'c  the  Explanation  and  Ufe  of  pitto  corrcdcd 

i^r  Malkelync'::  Tabk  s,  and  Obfervations»  pa.  vi,  Flamftead 

y'hiT-e  vye  are  Ibewn  how  to  -calculate  thofe  inc-  Biapchiul 

<]ualities,  and  where  he  fliews  that  from  hiy  own  Roemcr 

iibfervations,  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  Louville 

to  the  beginning  of, the  year  1769,  was  23^  28'  Godin 

p-//.»'-^^>  have  ufcd  the  freedom  to  quote  the  Bradley 

ibove    obftrvatipns    from    Dr    Gregory's    Die-  Mayer 

f  ionary  ;  and  we  ftjall  Jiere  fubjoin,  from  the  fame  Maiktlyne 


Author's  names. 


Pythias  -  -  |       314      ^3  49  »3} 

EratofJicnes  and  Hipparchus23o<sc  14023  5«  ^, 

att  Chrift 
Ptolemy 
Almahiiion 
AlbalegniuS 
Thebat 

Abul  Wafi  and  Hamed     - 
Pf rfian  tablts  in  Chryfococca 
Albatrunius 

Arzachtl        -        -        - 
Aln)ar(>n         .         ,         - 
Choja  Naffir  Ojldin     -    • 
Prophatius  the  Jew 
EbnShattier        -         -     - 
Purbach  and  Regipmontanus 
Ulugh  Beigh        -      -      - 
Walther 

Ditto  corrected  by  refradion 
Werner        .        -        • 


Prince  of  Hcffe 

Hotbman  and  Byrge 

Tycho  Brahe 

Ditto  correlated 

Wright 

Kepler        .        -        - 

Gaflendus 

Ricciplus 

Ditto  corredled 

Urvelius 

Ditto  corrpdled 

Caffini 

Mcmtons  corrt^cd,  &c. 

Richer  corrcded 
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vork,  the  nr.^thod  of  finding  the  obliquity  of  the    Hornlby 
ecliptic  with  a  table  of  Obfervations  for  , above    "  As  to  t 


the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  the  jnpte 


ftcoo  ytars.    "  To  find  the  obliquity  of  th^  eclip*    whic*:  its  plane  makes  with  that  of  theequino^ 
tic,  qr  the  greateA  dcclin.ition  of  the  fun  J  about    h  ia  found  to  va.-y.''    r     ^^^1^         ^     * 
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(4.)  Ecliptic,  in  geography,  a  great  circle  on 
he  temeftrial  globe,  not  only  anfwering  to,  but 
liitng  within,  the^plane  of  the  celcftial  ecliptic, 
ke  Geography. 

(I.)  •  ECLOGUE,  n,  f.  [i«x«yi3]  A  paftoral  po- 
m,  fo  called  becaufe  Vir^ii  called  his  paftorala 
clogu33.— What  exclaiming  prailes  Bafilius  gave 
his  tfloyiue  any  man  ixny  gueis,  that  knows  love 
\  better  than  fpedtacles  to  make  every  thing  ieem 
Teat.  Sidney, — It  is  not  fiifficient  that  the  fen- 
ences  be  brief,  the  whole  eclogue  Ihould  be  fo  too. 

(a.)  *  EcLOGU?.,  [ttXjyif,  Gr.  cboiee^\  in  poetry, 

kind  of  pafloral  compofttion,  wherein  fhephcrds 
re  introduced  dbnverling  together.  According 
9  the  etymology,  eclogue  ihould  be  no  more  than 

fele^t  or  choice  pic»ce ;  but  cu*^om  has  deter- 
iins-'d  it  to  a  farther  figniftcation,  viz.  a  little  ele- 
anl  coropofi'.ion  in  a  fimple  natural  ftyle  and 
lanner.  Idyl^ion  and  eclttgrn^  in  their  primary 
Btention,  are  th^  fame  thing:  thus,  the  idyllia, 
^\y.iu,  of  Tbeoc rites,  are  pieces  wrote  perfe^iy 
n  the  fame  vein  with  the  ecio^ua  of  Virgil.  But 
lullom  has  made  a  difference  between  them,  and 
ppropriated  the  name  eclogue  \xi  pieces  wherein 
jepherds  are  introduced  fjieakinsr;  idyllion^  to 
hofe  wrote  like  the  eclogue,  in  a  fimple  natural 
kylc,  but  without  any  ftiepherd  in  them. 

ECLUSK,  a  fmall  but  ftnmg  town  of  France, 
n  the  department  of  the  North,  and  ci-devant 
iTovince  of  Dutch  Flanders.  It  has  a  good  har- 
our  and  fluicea.  The  EngJirti  bt- fieged  it  in,  vatn 
\  1405,  and  the  people  of  Bruges  in  14.^6.  But 
he  Dutch,  comimandcd  by  Count  Maurice  of 
•Ia*Tau,  took,  it  in  i644«  It  is  defended  by  feveral 
orts,  and  ftauds  near  the  Tea.  Lon.  3.  10.  E.  Lat. 
^  15.  N. 

ECNOMUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  promon- 
ory  of  Sicily. 

ECOMOY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
Bent  of  Sartc,  12  miles  S.  of  Mans. 

•  ECONOMICK.      >  adj.  [from  economy.']   i. 

*  ECONOMICAL.  \  Pertaining  to  the  regula. 
ion  of  an  houfehold. — 

Her  quick'ning  power  in  every  living  part, 

Doth  as  a  nurfe,  or  as* a  mother  ferve ; 
And  doth  employ  her  ecoiomick  art, 

And  bufy  care  her  houfehold  to  preft  rve.  Dantles, 
rin  eepnomUoi aKaWb^  having  propofed  the  govem- 
nent  of  a  family,  we  con  filler  the  proper  means 
o  efledt  it.  Watts,  2.  Frugal. — Some  are  fo 
Mainly  etonomicaly  as  even  to  defire  that  the  feat 
«  well  watered,  and  well  fwelled.  Wott,  Arcb. 

ECONOMICS.  »./.  SeeOECOMoMics. 

(i.)*  ECONOMY.  ».  /  [.i«M^<«.  This  word  18' 
►flen  written,  from  its  derivation,  eeconomy ;  but 
r  being  no  diphthong  in  Englifli,  it  is'  placed 
lere  with  the  autlrorities  for  different  ortho- 
traphy.]  i.  The  management  of  a  family ;  the 
;ovemment  of  a  houfehold. — ^By  St.  Paul's  econo' 
nyj  the  beir  differs  nothing  from* a  fervant,  while 
le  is  in  his  minority ;  fo  a  fervant  ihould  differ 
lothing  from  a  child  in  the  fubftantiai  part.  To;- 
or.  3.  Dfftribution  of  expenfc.— Particular  fums 
ire  not  laid  out  to  the  greatcft  advantage  in  his 
tonoTny ;  but  are  forretimes  fuffered  to  run  wafle, 
i^hile  he  is  only  careful  of  the  main.  Dryden.  3. 
frugality  5  difcrction  of  cxpcnfc^  laudable  parli- 


mony. — I  haYt  no  other  notion  of  eionomy^  than 
that  it  is  the  parent  of  liberty  and  eafe.  Swift  to 
^olingbroke.  4.  Difpohtiun  of  tMngs ;  regulation. 
— All  the  divine  and  infinitely  wife  ways  of  tcono* 
my  th.)t  God  co^ld  ufe  towards  a  rational  crea- 
ture, oblige  mankind  to  that  couri'e  of  living 
which  is  moft  agreeable  to  our  nature.  Hnmm: 
5.  The  difpofition  or  arrangement  of  any  work. 
—In  the  Greek  poets,  as  in  Plautus,  we  fee  the 
economy  and  difpofition  of  poems  better  obfcrvcd 
than  in  Terence.  B-  Jon  oh.  6.  Syftem  of  mat- 
ter ;  diftribulion  of  ^very  thing  adivc  or  palfive 
to  its  proper  place. — 

Thcfc  th^  (trainers  aid, 

That  by  a  conftant  feparntion  made. 

They  may  a  due  economy  maintain, 

Exclude  the  noKious  parts,  the  good  retain. 

Biackmore, 

(2.1  Eco»oMY.  Without  entering  into  any  eU- 
b6r&te  difquifition  upon  this  fubjcft,  weinfeii  the  - 
following  hints  fiom  a  letter  of  lord  Burleigh  to  his 
fon,  coiTefponding  with  the  definitions  above  given. 
**  I'ouchiifg  the  government  of  thy  houfe,  let  thy 
hofpitality  be  moderate,  and  accordinifto  the  mea- 
fure  of  thy  eftate,  rather  plentiful  than  fpaiing,  but 
not  coftly;  for  I  never  knew  atjy  grow  poor 
by  keeping  an  orderly  table;  but  foroe  ct^nfumc 
themfelves  by  fecret  vices,  «ind  then  hofpitality 
bears  the  blame.  But  banifli  cNninkennefd  out  of 
thy  houf.',  which  is  a  vice  that  imp  lirs  health,  con- 
fumes  much,  and  makes  no  (hew ; — and  bt-ware 
thou  fpend  not  above  thrqi:  parts  of  the  four  of 
thy  living,  nor  above  a  third  p.irt  of  that  in  thy 
houfe;  for  the  other  Mvo  parts  will  do  Httle  more 
than  to  defray  thy  extraajdinaries,  which  will  al- 
ways furmount  thy  ordinaries  by  far;  otherwife 
thou  (hak  live  like  a  rich  beggar,  in  continual 
want ;  and  the  needy  man  can  never  live  happy 
nor  contented,  for  every  the  leaft  difafter  makes 
him  ready  to  mortgage  or  fell:  and  that  gentleman 
who  fells  one  acre  of  land  lofes  an  ounce  of  credit ; 
for  gentility  is  nothing  bi^t  riches;  fo  that  if  a  founr 
dation  Hirink  the  building  mu(l  needs  follow. — 
Live  not  in  the  country  without  corn  and  cattle 
about  thee;  for  he  that  puts  his  hand  to  his  purfe 
for  every  expenfeof  houfho'.d,  is  like  him  that  thinics 
to  keep  water  in  a  fieve:  and  what  provifipn  thou 
(halt  want,  try  to  buy  it  at  the  beft  hand,  for  there 
is  one  penny  in  four  faved  betwixt  buying  at  thy 
need,  and  when  the  markets  and  feafons  do  ferve 
fitte(l  for  it  :-and  be  not  ferved  with  kinfman  friends, 
or  men  intreated  to  ftay,  for  they  will  exped  much 
and  do  little ;  nor  with  fuch  as  are  amorous  for 
their  heads  are  always  intoxicated :  and  keep  rather 
too  few  than  too  many:  feed  them  welf,  and  pay 
them  the  moft,  and  then  thou.may'(t  boldly  require 
their  fervicc  and  duty." 

ECOS,  or  }  A  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
,  ECOTS,  jmcntofEurc,  7  miles  NNE.  of 
Venion, 

ECOUCHE,  a  towii  of  France,  in  the  depart 
ment'of  Orne,  44.  miles  W.  of  Argentan. 

ECOUEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart-? 
ment  of  S<-ine,  and  Oife,  5  miles  N.  of  St  Denys. 

ECOUY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Eure,  4  miles  N.  of  Grand  Andelys. 

(t.)'^ECPIIRACTICKS.»./  li*and  ^j«rV]  Such 

*  medicine  a 
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nedicifW8  as  render  tough  humoun  more  thin»  fo 
as  to  promote  their  difcharge.  Quincj.—Frocurc 
the  blood  a  free  courfe^  ventilation,  and  tranfpi- 
ration,  by  fuitable  purges  and  ecphratiek  medi* 
cines.  Harn>ey 

(a.)  EcPHRATXCKt.  See  Attekuamt,  §  a. 
Deobstkuent^  $  I,  and  Deterobht,  $  a. 

♦  ECSTACY.  «.  /.  («»r«ri5.1  i.  Any  paffion  by 
which  the  thoughts  are  abforbed^  and  in  which 
the  mind  i?  for  a  time  loft«— « 

Follow  them  fwiftly»    . 
And  lunder  them  from  what  this  ecflaey 
May  now  provoke  them  to.  Sbak, 

-^Whether  what  we  call  ecfiafy  be  not  dreaming 
with  our  eyes  open,  f  leave  to  be  examined.  Locke, 
a.  ExceflRve  joy ;  rapture.— O,  lo\'e,  be  moder 
rate  !  allay  thy  ecfiafy  1  Sbak.—'Vh^  religious  plea- 
fare  of  a  welljdifpofed  mind  njoves  gently,  and  there- 
fore conilantly :  it  does  not  aiTed  by  rapture  and 
tcflaff ;  but  is  like  the  pleafure  of  health,  Qi\\\  and 
fober.  South. 

Each  delighted^  and  delighting  gives 
Tiie  plealing  eefiafy  which  each  receives.  Prior. 

3.  Enthufiafofi ;  excefiive  elevation  and  abforptioo 
of  the  mind. —• 

He  lov'd  me  welt,  and  oft  would  beg  me  Bng; 
Which  when  I  did,  he  on  the  tender  graifs 
Would  iit,  and  hearken  even  to  4cftafy,    Milton, 

4.  Exceflive  grief  or^nxiety.  This  is  not  now  ufed. 

Sighs  and  groans,  and  Oirieks  that  rend  the  air. 
Are  made,  act  mark'd;  where  violent  forrow 

feems 
A  modem  ecfiafy.  Zbak, 

Better  be  with  the  deac^ 
Than  on  the  torture  of,the  mind  to  lie 
lnreftlefs^£^a;0.  Sbak, 

5.  Madnefs ;  diftradtion.  This  fenfe  is  not  now 
in  ufe. — 

Now  fee  that  noble  and  moft  fovereign  reafon. 
Like  fweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune,  and  haHh, 
That  unmatched  form«  a^d  featuiie  of  blown 

youth, 
Blafted  with  ecftafy,  Sbak. 

•  ECSTASIED.  adj,  [from  tcfiafy?^  Ravifhedj 
filled  with  enthufiafin.— Thefe  are  as  common  to 
the  inanimate  things  as  to  the  moft  eejafied  foul 
upon  earth.  Ncrris. 

*  ECSTATICAJL.  EcsTATfCK.  atif.  [i«r»7'»««.3 
I.  Ravilhed;  raptiirous;  elevated  beyond  the 
ufual  bounds  of  nature. — 

There  doth  my  foul  in  holy  vlfion  iit, 
In  penfive  trance,  and  anguifh,  and  eefiatick  fit. 

Milton. 
— ^When  one  of  them,  after  an  eefiatical  manner, 
fell  down  bfefore  au  angel,  he  was  feverely  rebuk* 
ed«  and  bidden  to  worfhip  God.  Stillingfleet.  a^ 
Raifed  to  the  higheft  degree  of  joy. — 

To  gain  Pefcennius  one  employshis  fchemes; 
One  grafps  a  Cecrops  in  fcfiattck  dreams.  Pofe, 
3.  Tending  to  external  objeAs.  This  fenfe  is,  I 
think,  only  to  be  found  once,  though  agreeable 
enough  to  the  derivation. — I  find  in  me  a  great 
deal  of  ccjlatical  love,  which  continually  carries 
me  out  to  good  without  myfelf.  Ncrrh. 

ECSTATICI,  lE»r«ri»«.lfromi|/r«A*'  lamentran* 
iedf]  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  diviners  who  were  caft 
into  trances  or  ecftafies,  in  which  they  lay  like 
fseo  dead  or  aflcep,  deprived  of  ail  fenfe  and  mo- 
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tiou ;  but,  al^er  fome  time,  returning  to  tiiaih 
felves,  gave  ftrange  relations  of  what  they  hid 
feen  and  heard. 

ECTERNACH.    See  Eckterhac. 

ECTHESIS,  in  church  hiftory,  a  coDftSioo  of 
faith«  in  the  form  of  an  edidt,  publiihcd  A.  D.  63^ 
by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  to  pacify  tbe  tn»bid 
occafioned  by  the  Eutychian  herefy  in  the  eiftai 
church.  However  he  revoked  it«  on  bem;  is- 
formed  that  pope  Severinus  had  condemned  it,  a  ; 
favouring  the  Monothclites ;  ideclariag  at  the  £« 
time,  that  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Conftantioopl^ 
was  the  author  of  it.  : 

ECTilLIPSIS,   among  Latin  grammanaa,  1 , 
figure  of  profody  whereby  the  m  at  the  end  of  1 ; 
word,  where  the  following  word  begins  witb  t  ] 
vowel,  is  elided,   or  cut  off,   together  with  Ik 
vowel  preceding  it,  for  the  fake  of  the  mea&atd 
the  verCe:  thus  they  read  mult'  iUe^  for  midtmaiSk 

ECTON,  a  village  in  Noitbamptonihire. 

ECTROPIUM,  in  furgery,  is,  when  tbe  (J^ 
lids  are  inverted,  or  retried,  fo  that  thef  fiwt 
their  internal  or  red  furface,  and  cannot  fiiffideo^ 
ly  cover  the  eye« 

ECTYLO  lies,  in  pharmacy,  remedies  pfY|« 
for  consuming  callofities. 

*  ECTYPE.  «./.  [DtT^^.]  A  copy— -Thea* 
plex  ideas  of  fubftaRces  are  eSypd^  copies,  \A 
not  perfed:  ones ;  not  adequate.  Locke, 

ECU,  fFr.]  a  French  crown.    See  MoNif . 
ECUNDf.    Sec  Congo,  N^  a. 

*  ECURIE.  »./.  [French  ;  equui^  Lat.]  A  pbR 
covered  for  the  lodging  or  houfing  of  boifes. 

ECYA,  or  EcijA.    See  Ecija,  and  Astigi. 

£0«  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Sweden :  x.  ii 
the  province  of  Smalaod>  80  miles  N.  of  Cakiv: 
a.  in  thatSpf  W.  Gothland,  ^z  ^^^^  N.  of  Uddfr 
valli. 

(i.)  EDA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  thcpiwiste 
of  Warmeland^  40  miles  N.  of  CarUtadt. 

(a.)  Ed  A,  or  Ed  ay  one  of  the  Orkney  ifles,  fc 
bout  5^  miles  long,  and  nearly  li  broad  fitmai 
g  miles  NNE.  from  Pomora.  It  confifts  chid^ 
of  hills  of  a  moderate  height,  affording  escefal 
palhire.  It  contains  feveral  villages,  and  hastM 
good  hrbpurs  or  road-fteads,  each  (heltered  bf  t 
fmall  illet,  where  veflfels  of  any  burden  may  ^ 
in  fafety.  There  is  an  old  chapel  in  roins,  m 
the  remains  of  feveral  religious  houfes.  Neardk 
ifland  are  feveral  pafture  ifles  or  holms,  on  vlif 
are  the  ruins  of  feveraf  religious  edifices.  W. 
contains  about  600  inhabitants.  Loo.  0. 33*  ^i 
Edinburgh.  Lat.  59.  a.  N.  ] 

*  EDACIOUS,  adj.  [rdax,  Lat.]  Eali|l.; 
voracious;  devouring  ;  predatory ^  raTpwus:!*  I 
pacious ;  greedy.  J 

*  EDACITY,  adt.  [adacitas,  Lat.]  VoiiA^ 
vavenoufnefs ;  greedinefs;  rapacity  .--The  *wj] 
a  beaft  of  great  edacity  and  digeftion ;  it  tnaf  m| 
the  parts  of  him  comfort  tbe  boweh:  Baen» 

EDAL,  a  town  in  the  high  Peak,  of  Derby.  ^ 
(i.)  EDAM,  a  town  of  the  United  proviBoe*« 
the  department  of  Amftel,  and  ddcvspt  pro** 
of  Holland,  feated  near  the  Zuydcr  Zee.  ** 
built  in  a  triangular  form,  and  has  a  go«*P* 
formed  by  the  river  Ey,  which,  with  the  ^ 
raifed  againft  its  inundations,,  gives  name  to  » 
town.    It  is  famous  for  its  chedesj  awi  ^ 
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Vlile<;  N.  of  Amfterdam.    Lon.  4.  58.  £. 
»3-N. 

(a.)  Edam,  an  inand  near  Batavi;»,  to  which 
the  Dutch  exile  criminals,  and  condemed  them 
to  labour  in  different  kinds  of  work. 

BDBOy  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
tJpland,  30  miles  ENE.  of  Upfal.   ' 

M  EDBURTON,  a  town  in  Buckinghamfliire 

(a.)  Edburton,  a  village  in  Sulfex. 

EI) DA,  the  fyftem  of  the  ancient  Icelandic  or 
Runic  mythology,  containing  many  curious  par* 
ticulars  of  the  theology,  philofophy,  and  manners 
of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe;  or  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, who  had  migrated  from  Afia,  and  from 
whom  our  Saxon  anceftors  were  defcended.  Mr 
Mallet  apprehends  that  it  was  originally  compiled, 
loon  after  the  Pagan  religion, was  abolifhedt  as  a 
oonrie  of  poetical  Ie<ftures,  for  the  tife  of  fuch 
young  Icelanders  as  devoted  themielves  to  the 
profe(rion  o{ ^afcalJ  or  poet.  It  confifts  of  two 
principal  parts  ;  the  ift  containing  a  brief  {yflem 
of  mythology,  properly  called  the  EiUa  i  and  the 


sd  being  a  jcind  of  art  of  poetry,  and  called  ScaUa 
or  foeties.     The  moft  ancient  Edda  was  compiled 
by  Soemund  Sigfuffon,  fumamed  the  Learned^  who 
was  bom  in  Iceland  about  A.  D  1057.    This  was 
abridged,  and  rendered  more  eafy  and  intelligible 
about  120  years  afterwards,  by  Snorro  Sturlefon, 
who  wa«  fupreme  judge  of  Iceland  in  1215  and 
ii»i;  and  it  was  publifhed  in  the  form  of  a  dia^ 
logue.    He  added  alfo  the  2d  part  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue,  being  a  detail  of  different  events  tranf- 
afted  among  the  divinities     The  only  three  pieces 
that  are  known  to  remain  of  the  more  ancient  Fdda 
of  Soemund,  are  the  Volufpa,  the  Havamaal,  and 
the  Runic  chapter.    The  Volnfpa,  or  prophecy 
of  Vola  or  Fola,  appears  to  be  the  text,  on  which 
the  Edda  is  the  comment.    It  contains  in  200  or 
300  tides  the  whole  fyftem  of  mythology,  difclo- 
ied  in  the  Edda,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  Si* 
bylline  verfes,  on  account  of  its  laconic  yet  bold 
ftyle,  and  its  imager)'  and  obfcurity.    It  is  pro- 
reffedly  a  revelation  of  the  decrees  of  the  Father 
of  nature,  and  the  actions  and  operations  of  the 
gods.    It  defcribes  the  chaos,  the  formation  of  the 
world,  with  its  various  inhabitants,  the  fundions 
of  the  gods,   their  moft  fignal  adventures,  their 
quarrels  with  Loke  their  great  advtrfary,  and  the 
vengeance  that  enfued  ;  and  concludes  with  a  long 
defcription  of  the  final  ftate  of  the  univerfe,  its 
dilTolution  and  conflagration,  the  battle  of  the  in- 
ferior  deities,  and  the  evil  beings,  the  renovation 
of  the  world,  the  happy  lot  of  the  good,  and  the 
punifliment  of  the  wicked.     The  Havamaal,  or 
Sublime  Difcourfe,  is  attributed  to  the  god  Odin, 
who  is  I'uppofed  to  have  given  thefe  precepts  of 
wifdom  to  mankind  ;  it  is  comprifed  in  about  120 
ftanzas,  and  refembles  the  book  of  Proverbs.    Mr 
Mallet  haa  given  feveral  cxtradts  of  this  treatife  on 
the  Scandinavian  ethics.     The  Runic  chapter  con- 
tains a  ftiort  fyftem   >f  ancient  magic,  and  efpeci- 
*ny  of  the  enchantments  wrought  by  the  opera- 
tion of  Runic  ch.iraifters,  of  which  Mr  Mallet  has 
alfo  given  a  foccim«^n.     A  manufcript  copy  of  the 
Edda  of  Snoiro  is  prefi^rvcd  in  the  library  of  the 
univerfity  of  Upfal ;  the  firft  part  of  which  has 
been  publifhed  with   a  Swt't'ifli  and  Latin  verfion 
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Lat.  5  » .  a  fappleitient  to  M.  Mallet^s  Northern  AnCiqnitieil^ 
The  firft  edition  of  the  Edda  was  *  publifhed  by 
Refcnius,  profeflbr  at  Copenhagen,  in  a  .large  4to 
voiume,  in  1665;  containing  the  text  of  the  Edda, 
a  Latin  tranflation  by  an  Icelandic  prieft,  a  Daniih 
verfton,  and  various  readings  from  different  MSS. 
M.  Mallet  has  alfo  given  an  Englifh  trsurflation  of 
the  firft  part,  accompanied  with  remarks;  ^m 
which  we  learn,  that  the  Edda  teaches  the  doc* 
trine  of  the  Supreme,  called  the  Uhhjer/ai  Father f 
and  Oi&'ff,  who  lives  for  ever,  governs  all  his  king^^ 
dom,  and  directs  tlie  great  thxngb  as  well  as  the 
fmall ;  who  formed  the  heaven,  earth  and  air ; 
made  man,  and  gave  him  a  fpirit  or  foul,  which 
fhall  live,  after  the  body  fhall  have  mouldered  s(« 
way ;  and  then  all  the  juft  ihall  dwell  with  him 
jn  Gimie  or  Fingoif,  the  palace  of  friendfhip ;  but 
wicked  men  fhall  go  to  Hr/a,  or  death,  and  from 
.thence  to  Niflbeim,  or  the  abode  of  the  wicked, 
which  is  below  in  the  ninth  world.  It  inculcates 
alfothe  belief  of  feveral  inferior  gods  and  goddefTev 
the  chief  of  whom  is  Frigga  or  Frea,  i.  e.  laJy^ 


meaning  hereby  the  earth,  who  was  the  fpoufe  o  f 
Odin  or  the  Supreme  God ;  whence  we  may  infer 
that,  according  to  the  opinioa  of  thefe  ancient 
phtlofophers.  this  Odin  was  the  adive  principle 
or  foul  of  the  world,  which  uniting  itfelf  with 
matter,  had  thereby  put  it  into  a  condition  to 
produce  the  intelligences  or  inferior  gods,  and 
-men  and  all  other  creatures.  The  Edda  likewife 
teaches  the  exiftence  of  an  evil  being  called  Loke^ 
the  calumniator  of  the  gods,  the  artifier  of  fraud, 
who  furpaffes  all  other  beings  in  cunning  and  per- 
fidy. It  teaches  the  creation  of  all  things  out  of 
a\i  abyfs  or  chaos :  the  final  deftru^ion  of  the 
world  by  fire ;  the  abforption  of  the  inferior  divi- 
nities, both  good  and  bad,  into  thebofom  of  the 
grand  divinity,  from  whom  all  things  proceeded, 
as  emanations  of  his  effence,  and  who  will  furvive 
all  tfiipgs ;  and  the  renovation  of  the  earth  in  am 
improved  ftate. 

(i.) Redder.  «./5[fromithe  verb.]  Such  fencc- 
weod  as  \%  commonly  put  upon  the  top  of  fences. 
Not  in  ufe. — 

In  Topping  and  felling,  fave  edder  and  ftake. 

Thine  hedges,  as  needeth,  to  mend  or  to  make* 

Tujer. 

{%,)  Edder,  or  Eider  Down.  See  Ahas,  N* 
28  ;  and  Down,  N°  III,  J  3. 

•  To  Edder.  v.  a.  (probably  from  edge,  1  To 
bind  or  interweave  a  fence.  Not  in  ufe. — ^To  add 
ftrengtb  to  the  hedge,  edder  it ;  which  is,  bind 
the  top  of  the  ftakes  with  fome  fmall  long  poles 
on  each  fide.  Mortimer. 

EDDRACHYLIS,  [Gael.  r.  r.  between  two 
kyles,  or  arms  of  the  fea,  1  a  parifh  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Sutherland,  ercdted  in  1724.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  to  Cape  Wrath  ;  being 
fituated  on  the  angle  formed  by  thefe  feas.  It  is 
30  miles  long,  and  15  broad ;  befides  which  the 
Dcuvoch  or  diftri<it  of  j^Jhrr^  or  Aljhire^  is  annexed 
to'it,  extending  8  miles  in  length  and  7  in  breadth. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  though  rainy  :  the  furface 
though  mountainous  and  rugged,  yields  excellent 
pafture,  many  of  the  hills  beinj?  clothed  with  grafp, 
clover,  and  daifies  to  the  tops.  Thcfnil  being  rocky. 


by  M.  Goranfon.    The  Latin  verlion  is  piiuted  as    the  cujcrohn  is  the  only  ui(lrumentj©©§tt^uin;: 
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itnp.  See  Caschrom.  0;)ts,  bear,  and  potatoes 
are  the  only  produce:  yet  with  every  difadvautage, 
"  fcarce  any  place,  (fays  the  rev.  Mr  Falconer,)  af- 
fords a  more  commodious  habitation  to  poor  peo- 
ple, if  there  are  any  fuch  in  it.  For  upon  a  farm  of 
aos.  or  only  los.  many  families  want  none  of  the 
necefl'aries  of  life,  having  bread,  tifh,  flelh,  wool, 
clothing,  milk,  butter,  and  chccfe,  all  the  fruit 
^of  their  own  induftry,  and'  the  produce  of  their 
farms  :— alfo  fuel  on  eafy  terms."  The  coaft  has 
many  excellent  harbours  and  bays,  abounding 
with  fifti,  and  would  make  a  good  fifliing  ftation. 
Lord  Reay  is  the  proprietor.  The  only  names  in 
the  parifh  almoft  are  Morri/on,  M^Clar,  and  Mac" 
Uod,  Oame  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful*  and  there, 
are  confiderable  natural  woods.  Lord  Reay  ex- 
a(5ls  no  fervices,  but  thetackfmen  exadt  them  fromi 
the  fub-tenants  moft  rigoroudy.  Sir  J,  Sinclair's 
Stat.  Ace.  VI.  300.  The  population,  in  x8oa,  wa« 

EDDERS.  See  Arum,  J  !!>  N®  3 ;  and  Eddoes. 

EDDERSTON,  a  villagejn  Northumberland. 

EDDERTOWN,  [Gael.  Ederdouny  i.e.  fur- 
rounded  by  hills,]  a  pariih  of  Scotland  in  Rofs- 
(hire,  on  the  Frith  of  Tain,  the  name  of  which  is 
exprefliveof  its  fituation,  being  open  only  on  the  N. 
It  is  16  miles  long,  and  7  broad.  The  foil  is  ge- 
nerally rich  though  wet :  but  the  old  method  of 
hufbandry  prevails,  except  on  the  property  of  Mr 
Scobie  of  Ardmore,  who  has  introduced  the  new  • 
iyftem  with  great  fuccefs,  and  rears  upon  it  all 
kinds  of  crops.  Several  hundred  acres  have  been 
planted  with  firs  by  Sir  C.  Rofs  and  Mr  M*Leod 
ofCadboU.  This  parifh  was  anciently  the  fcene 
of  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Danes :  (feeBALLiocw;) 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  battle  of  Carrot  fought, 
gained,  and  recorded  by  Ollian  :  the  plain  being 
ftill  named  Carrtbiairy  i.  e.  the  battle  of  Garros, 
Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Stat.  Ace,  XI.  465.  The  popu- 
lation,  in  1801,  was  899. 

JEDDESLEY,  a  village  in  Shropfhire. 

(1.)  EDDINGTON,  near  Hungerford,  Berk/h. 

(a.)  EDDiNGTOf4,  near  Weftbury,  Wiltfhire. 

EDDISH,  Eadish,  or  Eagrass.    See  Eadish. 

EDDfSTO,  or  Ponpon,  a  large  river  of  South 
Carolina,  which  rifes  in  the  diftri<5l  of  Ninety- 
Six,  and,  running  SE.  through  Orangeburg  and 
Charleftown  diftri<5Vs,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by  fe- 
veral  branches.  Of  thefe  the  two  principal  are 
North  and  South  Eddisjo: 

1.  JEddistO,  North,  is  affo  called  Da^han 
for  5  or  6  miles  after  its  feparation  fmm  the  main 
river,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  between  the  S- 
cnd  of  Simon's  Ifland,  and  the  N.  of  Tirckei^s. 

a.  Eddisto,  South,  after  leavin;?  the  main 
river,  receives  feveral  dreams,  the  chief  of  which 
is  called  the  North  Branch,  and  afterwards  runs 
into  the  Ocean  between  the  E.  end  of  Fen  wick's 
Ifland  and  the  W.  of  Eden's  IHand. 

EDDLESTONE,  See  Edlestown,  N<>  t  &  2. 

EDDLETHORP,  a  town  S.  of  North  Malton, 
Yorkfhiie. 

EDDOES,  or  Edoers,  »n  botiny;  the  Amc- 
liran  name  of  the  arum  rfc.ae'ttum.  See  Arum, 
V  II,  N°  > 

(1.)*  EDDY,  ndf,  Whir-inr;  moviiic:  eiicu- 
iarly.—  ^ 
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And  chaff  with  eddy  wind  is  whirlM  aroafii!, 
And  dancing  leaves  are  lifted  from  the  ground. 

(t.)  *  Eddy,  n,  f.  [rd,  backubari  agmn^  aod 
eay  watery  Sax]  i.  The  water  that  byfomere- 
pcrcuiTion,  or  oppofite  wind,  runfi  contrary  to  tic 
main  Aream. — My  praifes  are  as  a  bulrulh  upoia 
ftream  ;  if  they  fink  not,  'ts  becaufc  they  ait  ben 
up  by  the  ftrength  of  the  carrent,  which  fnpporti 
their  lightncfi ;  but  they  are  carried  round  agzio, 
and  return  on  the  eddy  where  they  firft  b^ 
Dryden,  a.  Whirlpool ;  circular  motion.— 
The  wild  waves  mafter'd  him,  and  fiiGk'd 
him  in. 

And  fmiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main,  hfii 
So,  where  our  wide  Numidian  waftes  exiod 

Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  defcend, 

Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  p!iT, 

Tear  up  the  fands,  and  fweep  wfibic  plains  4. 
way.  vOatn* 

(3.)  Eddt  Wind  is  that  which  returas  rii 
beat  back  from  a  fail,  mountain^  or  any  ihicg 
that  may  hinder  its  pafTage. 

EDDYSTONE  Rocks,  the  name  of  foroe  rocks 
in  the  Englifli  Channel,  fo  called  from  the  pcit 
variety  of  contrary  currents  in  their  ricinity. 
They  are  fituated  neariy  SSW.  from  the  raiddii 
of  Plymouth  Sound,  their  diilance  from  tfc* 
port  about  14  miles,  and  from  Raro-Head,  the 
.  neareft  point  of  land,  \%  and  a  half.  They  a«  tt- 
moft  in  the  line  which  joins  the  Start  and  the  \> 
zaf d  Points ;  and^as  they  lie  nearly  in  the  dire^ia  J 
of  veflTels  coafting  up  and  down-  the  Chancel,  ttef 
were  very  dangerous,  and  fhips  were  foroetijaf 
wrecked  on  them,  before  the  ligbt-houfe  wa) 
elUblilKed.  They  are  fo  expofed  to  the  fwdj 
of  the  oceaff,  from  all  the  S.  and  W.  ^iti 
of  the  compafp,  that  the  heavy  feas  come  iiacou- 
trolled  and  break  on  them  vfrith  the  olmofl  fun. 
Sometimes,  after  a  ftorm,  when  the  fei  in  gciwal 
IS,  to  all  appearance,  quite  fmooth,  and  its  for- 
face  unrnffled  by  the  flighteft  breeze,  the  growing 
fwell  or  under  current,  meeting  the  flope  rf  the 
rocks,  the  fea  beats  dreadfully  upon  them,  and  c 
ven  rifes  above  the  lightfioufe  in  a  magciSceaJ 
manner^  overtopping  it  for  the  moment,  ai  wiiiJ 
a  canopy  of  frothy  wave.^  Notwithftaadng  thii 
tremendous  fwell,  Mr  !I?nry  Winftanley,  in  1^6, 
undenook  to  build  a  lighthoufe  on  the  princ^ 
rock,  for  the  reft  are  under  water;  and  he  coo- 
pleted  it  in  1 70b.  This  ingeiuous  mechanic  w^ 
\o  confident  of  the  ftai)ility  of  his  ftrudure,  t:i. 
he  declared  his  wilh  to  be  m  it,  during  the  moft 
tremendous  ftorm  that  could  blow.  Unfortusitf* 
ly  he  obtained  his  wilh,  for  he  periflicd  in  i(,  oi- 
ring  the  dreadful  ft»rm  which  deftroyed  it,onriv 
»7th  Nov.  1703.  In  1709,  another  light-Hort 
was  ereded  of  wood  on  lliis  ruck,  but  on  a  difl5> 
rent  conftru<^Uon,  by  ftlr  John  Rodyard.  It  ft««J 
till  I7.>5»  ^^hcn  it  was  burnt.  A  third  ooe,  tif 
ftcne,  was  begun  by  liie  late  celebrated  Mr  Jo^ 
Srr.caion,  on  the  ad  of  April  1757,  and  fiaitfifi 
:14th  Au?.  1759  •  *'*>"J  ^as  witbftood  the  np^ 
all  weathers  ev,  r  fince.  The  rock  which  fl«« 
,  towards  the  SW.  is  cut  into  horizontal  flepf  J  * 
to  which  are  dove-tailed  and  united  by  a  fif^'1? 
4^ mint  Portland  ftoiic  ar.d  granite*  for  Jfr Sir^- 
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13a  4ircovered»  that  it  was  ttnpoflible  to  make  ufe 
)f  the  former  entifelyy  as  there  is  a  marine  animal 
hat  Ciin  deftroy  it ;  and  that  he  could  not  ufe  the 
atter  folely,  as  the  labour  of  working  it  would 
lave  been  too  expenfivc.  He  therefore  ufed  the 
MM  for  the  internal  and  the  other  fot  the  external 
tvt  of  the  ftrudturc.  Upon  the  principle  of  a 
HToad  bafe  and  accumulation  of  matter,  the  whole, 
o  the  height  of  35  feet  from  the  foundation,  is  a 
olid  mafs  of  ftones  engrafted  into  each  other,  and 
inited  by  every  kind  of  additional  ftrength.  The 
ight-houfe  has  4  rooms,  one  over  another,  and  at 
be  top  a  gallery  and  lantern.  The  (tone  Boers 
fe  flat  above,  but  concave  below,  and  are  kept 
rom  prefling  agaxnft  the  tides  of  the  Building  by 
>  chain  let  into  the  walls.  The  light  houfe  is 
«arly  80  feet  high,  and  withftands  the  moft  vio- 
(nt  (torms,  without  fuftaining  the  tmallefi  injury. 
t  has  now  ftood  above  39  years,  during  which 
ime  it  has  been  often  aflaulted  by  all  the  fury  of 
be  elements :  And,  in  all  probability,  as  Mr 
Imeaton  (aid^  nothing  but  an  earthquake  can  de- 
troy  it.  The  wooden  part  of  it,  however,  was 
wrnt  in  17709  but  renewed  in  1674.  Lon.  4.  21. 
iW,    Lat,  50.  3.  N. 

EDE,  a  village,  1  miles  SW.  of  Exeter. 

EDEFORD,  a  town  in  Devonfhirc. 
•  EDELBA.CH,  a  town  of  Germany,  i;i  the  arch, 
luchy  of  Auftria,  6  miles  £S£.  of  Bavarian  Waid- 
loven. 

EDELINCK,  Gerard,  a  famous  engraver,  born 
It  Antwerp,  wuere  be  was  indrudled  in  drawing 
ind  engraving.  He  fettled  at  Pari?,  in  the  reign 
if  Louis  XIV.  who  made  him  his  engraver  in  or* 
Unary.  He  was  alfo  counfellor  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
Icmy  of  Painting.  His  works  are  particularly  e- 
t?emed  for  the  neatnefs  of  the  engraving,  their 
rillant  cad,  and  the  prodigious  eafe  apparent,  in 
lie  execution ;  and  to  tlyis  facility  ii  owing  the 
;r©at  number  of  plates  we  have  of  his ;  among 
yinch  are  excellent  portraits  of  many  illuftrious 
rien  uf  his  time.  Among  the  moil  admired  of  bis 
prints,  the  following  bold  a  chief  place,  i.  A 
Jattle  between  4  Horfemen,  with  3  figures  lying 
lain  upon  the  ground,  from  .Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
i.  A  holy  Famii/,  with  Elizabeth,  St  John,  and 
«vo  Angels,  from  the  famous  fii^ure  of  Raphael 
a  the  late  king  of  France's  colledlon.  The  firft 
mpreflions  are  before  the  arms  of  M.  Colbert  were 
dded  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate;  the  »d  are  with 
he  arras ;  and  in  the  3d  the  arms  are  taken  eut, 
»ut  the  place  where  they  had  been  inferted  is  very 
lerceptible.  3.  Mary  Majrdalcn  bewai;ihg  her 
ins^  and  trampling  upon  the  riches  of  the  world 
rom  I^  Brun.  The  firft  impreffions  are  with- 
in t  the  narrow  border  which  furrounds  the 
►rint.  4.  Alexander,  entering  into  the  tenf  of 
>arius,  a  large  print  on  i  plates,  from  Le  Brun* 
Phis  engraving  i)elong8  to  the  three  battles,  and 
riumphal  entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon,  bv 
5erard  Audran,  and  completes  the  fet.  The  firft 
mpreflions  have  the  name  of  Gofto/i,  the  printer, 
it  the  bottom.  5.  Alexander  entering  into  the 
fent  of  Darius,  (finilhed  by  P.  Drevet,)  from  Pe- 
er Mignard.  Edelinck  died  in  1707,  in  an  ad- 
anced  age,  at  the  Hotel  Royal  in  the  Gobelins, 
Inhere  he  had  an  apartment.  His  brother  John 
irasalfo  a  fkilful  enj'raver,  but  died  vouny:. 
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EDELSTEIN,  a  town  of  Sllefia,  in  the  prind 
pality  of  Neiffe,  5  miles  S.  of  Ziegenthals. 

*  EDEMATOSE.  adf.  [•.^^•^l  Swelling  j  full 
of  humours :  commonly  written  ofdemdtoui. — A 
ferofity  obftnifting  the  gland  may  be  water,  tde^^ 
ntatofe^  and  fchirrousi  according  to  the  vifcolity 
of  the  humour.  Arbuthnot, 

EDEMATOUS.    See  Oedema,  and  0£DEMA-i^ 

TOUS. 

( I.  i.)  EDEN,  [rrjt  Heb.  /.  e.  plcafure,}  a  country 
with  a  garden,  in  which  the  progenito'is  of  man<< 
kind  Were  fettled  by  God  hinifeif.  It  would  bef> 
endlefs  to  recount  the  various  conjeAifres  as  to' 
its  fituation,  fome  ot  which  are  very  wild  ^nd  exw 
travagant.  Mofes  (ays,  that  "  a  rivef  went  out  di 
Eden'  to  water  the  garden,  and  from  thence  it  w.i* 
parted  and  became  into  four  heads/'  This  river' 
IS  fuppofed  to  be  the  comoton  channel  of  the^ 
Euphrates  and  l*igris,  after  their  confluence^ 
which  parted  again,  below  the  g^Crden,  into  two' 
different  channels:  fo  that  the  two  channels  beJ 
fore,  and  the  other  two  after  their  confluence* 
conftitute  the  heads  mei-tioned  by  Mofes.  Thi^ 
will  determine  the  fituation  of  the  garden  to  hav(^ 
been  in  the  S.  of  Mefopotamia,  or  in  Babylonia. 
The  garden  was  ^fo  called  Paradije ;  a  term  of 
Pcrfic  original,  denoting  a  garden. 

(ii.)EDEN,  aARDEM  oP.  As  tbis  garcfen  is  not 
only  often  referred  to  in  the  facrcd  fcriptures,  but' 
in  the  religious  rites  of  the  heathen,  it  will  not  h& 
deemed  foreign  to  the  nature  of  our  work,  either 
bjy  the  ftudent  of  theology  or  the  claflical  reader, 
it  we  here  infert  a  few  extracts  from  learned  and 
ingenious  writers,  tending  to  iHuflrate  the  nature? 
and  defign  of  this  inclofure :  I.  As  to  the  garden  in 
general ;  II.  As  to  its  river ;  and  from  hi'nce  to 
notice.  111.  The  imitations  of  it  among  the  heii-' 
then.  I.  As  to  the  garden  in  general,  it  is  obf^rr- 
veil  by  a  late  author  that  this  **  garden  was  meant 
to  ferve  two  purpofes  \  the  one  rcfpedting  the  time 
then  prefent,  theotlMfr^U  future  generations.  In 
the  firft  place,  as  God  purposed  in  very  deed  to 
dwell  with  man  upon  the  earth,  it  was  certain^ 
ly  proper  that  he  fhould  provide  a  habitation  tor 
himfelf,  fuited  to  the  dignity,  and  formed  to  dif- 
jrtay  the  ^*<irjy  of  t!ie  Lor^  i>f  all.  This  garden 
then,  imift  have  been  far  fupcrior  in  t»r*!c.-.  beautv,, 
elegance,  and  magnificence,  to  every  thing  of  tfitf 
kind  that  has  hitherto  been  feen  on  the  rnrth. 
When  Jehovah  planted  a  garden,  we  may  be  aU 
fured  of  it,  that  it  waff  planted  in  fuch  a  ftyle  of 
fuperior  excellence  as  gave  propriety  to  the  epi- 
thet. The  garden  of  Jebovakt  Gen  xiii.  10.  and  Ifi- 
iah,  li.  3.  The  pUn  and  execution  both  "  came' 
from  the  Lord  of  hofts,  who  is  wonderful  in  coun- 
fel,  and  excellent  hi  working."  All  his  works  are 
perfed  or  perfe(5tly  adapted  to  the  end  propofed ; 
but  as  this  garden  was  formed  for  the  moft  noble 
purpofe,  it  muft  have  exceeded  •the  fcencry.  cf  the 
common  earth  in  every  point  of  excellence,  as  far  as 
man,  the  laft  and  finifliing  produftion  in  the  a<« 
nimal  world,  exceeds  every  other  fpccres  of  animat- 
ed cxiftence."  It  was  given  to  Adam,  to  anfwer 
the  ufes  of  a  facred  inclofure  or  tabernacle,  for 
fpiritual  prote^ion  and  defence,  even  by  means  of 
the  tree  of  life,  with  the  river  or  riVcrs  of  living 
waters,  &c.  "  Here  it  is  certain,  the  Moft  High 
refided,  and  that  in  fome  diftiaguiftied^  fpot  of 
X  X  X  X.  the 
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the  garden,  as  the  SanSwn  SanSofwn^ — the  holy  cred  fcnpture^;  to  all 
of  holies,  where  our  fir  ft  parents  fa  w  the  glory  of 
Jehovah,  and  worftiipped  before  him  in  the  beauty 
of  holinefs.  The  Son,  who  has  always  revealed  the 
Father,  and  whofe  delights  from  everlaftiwg  were 
with  the  fons  of  men,  here  firft  rejoiced  in  the  lia^ 
bitable  parts  of  the  earth,  which  his  own  hand  had 
fitted  up  for  a  habitation  forhimfelf,  and  the  man 
he  had  formed  and  q^ualified  for  knowing  and  en- 
joying his  maker.  Formed  after  the  image  of  his 
God,  man  dwelt  in  the  full  beams  of  his  love, 
while  his  glory  furrou'nded  him  as  a  fhield.  So  juft- 
ly  does  Mofes  fay,  "  Lord  thou  haft  been  our  uwel- 
ling-place  in  all  generations." — "  In  the  ad  place 
(fays  the  fame  autHor,)  this  garden  was  intended 
to  be  a  fpecimen  and  figure  of  all  the  dvrellings 
of  Jehovah  'upon  earth,  in  all  the  coming  ages. 
Not  only  did  it  teftify  his  kind  defign  to  dwell 
with  man  in  a  form  and  majefty,  chara«Seriftic  of 
Deity,  and  that  in  fome  particular  fpot  which  he 
fele<Sted  for  his  habitation';  but  this  garden  was 
fo  planned,  as  that  it  ferved  as  a  model  of  every 
habitation  of  the  kind  which  he  (hould  afterwards 
choofe  for  his  refidence."  And  in  this  view  the 
fubje(ft  is  traced  at  great  length  by  another  writer, 
who  obferves,  that  **  there  is  fomething  in  the  ufc 
of  the  liRme yiyecOf  his  tabernacle^  which  befpeaks 
the  relation  which  the  temple  of  Solomon,  ?nd  the 
Mofaic,  and  all  other  facred  tabernacles,  had  to  the 
garden  of  Eden,  as  they  had  been  inftituted  to  the 
fame  ufe  with  it ;  that  is,  both  they  and  it  had, 
in  their  refpedive  kinds,  been  holy  places,  fandtua- 
riep,  or  temples.  Yox/hacb  or/hchy  a  tabernacle, 
was  but  the  old  defcriptive  name  of  that  garden 
fin(!l^ijary,  carried  down  and  applied  to  the  new 
fabircated  tabernacles  and  temples  of  God's  people 
in  the  world.  Nay,  it  is  a  term,  as  nearly  as  maf 
be,  fynonymous  with  gan,  a  garden,  its  proper 
fijrnification  being  a  place  inclofed  and  fenced  with 
an  hedge.  So  that  the  ftnc«l  rendering  of  thfword 
JhyctQ^  is  even  his  hedgei-  f  ace,  his  place,  inclof- 
ed and  fenceti  with  fhrubs  and  trees.  Now  nei- 
ther the  tabernacle  erected  by  Mofes,  nor  the 
temple  built  by  Solomon,  was  in  that  manner 
hedged  and  fenced  ;  but  the  original  Edenic  taber- 
nacle, from  which  they  derived  their  name  was ; 
^nd  fimiiar  to  it  were  the  tabernacles  in  the  p*. 
triarchal  age,  Gen.  xxi.  33.  &c.  And  therefore,  as 
it  hath  been  always  common  for  the  firft  things 
of  any  kind  to  give  names  to  others  of  their  kindf, 
though  not  in  all  refpedts  anfwering  to  the  original 
forms  or  patterns,  fo  was  the  TOLVa^Jhoch^  as  alfo^ 
Jocby  andjhcbaf  taken  from  the  matter  and  manner 
of  the  inclofure  of  the  faid  firft  paradifiacal,  or 
hedged  fandtuary,  and  from  thence  made  a  name 
for  all  othef  fucceeding  fandtuaries,  though  they 
were  not  hedged,  but  otherwife  inclofed  with 
hangings,  curtains,  walls,  gates,  Sec.  This,  there- 
fore, helps  us  to  the  true  meaning  of  that  beauti- 
ful illufion  of  the  prophet,  Ifaiah  iv  6.  •  And  there 
Jhall  be  a  tabernacle,  Heb  fyccab^  an  hedged  fanc- 
tuary,  for  a  fhadow  in  the  day  time  from  the  heat, 
(as  by  an  arbour,)  and  for  a  place  of  refuge,  and 
for  a  covert  from  ftorm  and  from  rain.' — But,  ex 
preffion*?  and  ideas  taken  from  the  hedge,  covert, 
fhadow,  of  the  garden  and  vineyard  of  the  church, 
do  occur  in  alraoft  »umberlefs  places,  in  the  fa- 
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which  the  hedge,  cornf, 
fhadow  of  the  paradifiacal  fan dt nary,  mv.ftVjelpa 
to  the  key  or  clfe  we  lofe  the  beauty,  nay  timet 
the  whole  intent  and  meaning  of  themr-ln  "^ 
Canticles  (iv.  za,  8cc  )  the  church  is  caledigv. 
den  inclofed,  or  barred  faft,  and,  by  the  terES, 
precious  and  delightful  fruits,  wells  and  ftwam 
of  living"  waters,  with  their  additions  of  all  ooi. 
ner  of  fweet  and  fragrant  flowers  and  fpices ;  it  a^ 
pears  that  the  defcription  of  the  church  in  titf 
ft  ate,  is  taken  from  the  verjr  defcription  rf  tie 
former  paradife  in  Eden.''  It  is  alfo  obferred  byde 
fame  author,  in  tracing  this  fubjed,  tbattbevcd 
gnn^t  a  garden,  (which  he  had  before  fttown  fi|B 
fied,  \o  fence  or  hedge  in  J,  "  in  the  mafcnlinefen  ' 
gan,  and  gannim^  fingular  and  plural,  is  neifr  eicj 
in  the  holy  fcripture  but  for  the  Edenic  garioj 
except  where  it  is  put  for  the  fpiritnal  chiiSii 
church,  or  for  the  heavenly  paradife  ;  whrie,lbfi 
garden,  a  common  or  profane  garden  or  ptw^ 
fuch  as  the  idolators  ufed  for  temples,  a  defaia 
of  the  fame  word  into  the  feminine  form,  psi 
and  gannotb  is  generally  ufed.  So  that  gaearga*' 
nim  are  not  of  the  fpecies  of  appellative  or  ««• 
mon  names,  but  of  the  proper  or  fingular;  tlify 
are  proper  names  for  either  the  fandtuary  of  pi* 
dife,  or  for  the  fan^uaries  of  the  church:  cdp- 
<juently  the  compound  word  cbegan  tn  tbep^opb^ 
tic  Lamentations,  (ii  6.)  figntfies  not  indefinitely M 
a  garden^  fome  garden^  or  any  garden^  but  with^ 
propriation,  the  garden^  that  garden  of  Eden;  whii 
fixes  the  allufion  from  the  iabemarle  on  Sic»,» 
its  firft  terreftrial  exemplar,  the  tabernacle  of  tie 
garden,  the  very  paradifiacal  garden  tabenadfc 
Again,  as  the  fimple  word  ganrtim^  gardens^  istii 
plural,  IS  a  comprehenfive  term,  putfortbetenffc 
and  church  of  God  at  large,  in  all  ages,  andnndoi 
difpenfations,  fo  is  the  compound  m/cbeneth,^ 
bemacles,  for  the  fame  reaioo,  put  for  either  4r 
Mofaic  tabernacle,  or  the  temple  of  Solomor.,^ 
And  there  arc,  in  like  manner,  defcriptions  of* 
fame  holy  places  or  mifcbehotby  tabernacles,  aspics 
ly  taken  from  thofe  firft  divine  or  garden  taber» 
cles  in  paradife.  Such  as  the  7th  verfe  of  x;i^ 
Pfalm,  and,  with  the  addition  of  the  paradifiiolo* 
ver,  the  4th  verfe  of  the  46th  Pfalm.  In  (he  6* 
ftyle  Balaam  defcribes  the  Mofaic  taberoadetA 
its  courts  and  furniture,  Numb.  xxiv.  5.  *  &• 
goodly  are  thy  tents  O  Jacob  !  and  mifcbcmd^ 
cbcy  thy  tabernacles,  O  Ifrael  ?  as  the  valky*  * 
they  fpread  forth,  as  gardens  by  by  the  river  Ut; 
as  fhadowing  woods,  and  as  paradises  by  tbeti^ 
as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  Jehovah  hatbpfc^ 
ed  ;  as  tabernacles  which  the  \xftd  hath  \kdA\ 
as  the  {abalim)  tabernacle  trees  which  Jrf*^ 
planted ;  and  as*  the  cedar  trees  befide  the  w» 
Indeed,  the  trees  of  God's  plantation,  in  g«J** 
with  the  river  of  life,  and  the  tree  of  life,  ii  4<J 
al,  are  from  the  ad  chapter  of  Getiefis  to  ttetfj 
of  Revelation,  frequently  joined  alid  oadflW 
together.  But,  Mr  Hutchinfon  has»  wiA  • 
greateft  fhow  of  reafon  made  appear,  tbattJ*^ 
vera!  plants  and  tf^s  in  paradife  wcrc,l«fidKWj 
other  higher  intentions,  called  by  JaAtattth^ 
difpofed  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  exhibit  aplttpw^ 
tations,  feverally  of  the  operations  *ndieK*^J 
of  the  firmanent,  the  Iveav^nb^  «rbl,  and  the«» 
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todcfcribc  the  refpe^ive  motions,  bearings,  and 
influences,  of  the  faid  orbs,  with  rcfpid  to  one 
another,  and  of  thb  cartli.  To  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  there  alfo  was,  as  appears  by 
numerous  references  through  the  fcripture,  an 
exhibition  of  a  glorious  prefence,  diftinguifhed 
from,  fiiperior  to,  and  over  ruling  thcfe  agents 
and  lights  of  this  world  ;  to  fhew,  that  they 
were  all  God's  creatures  and  mechanical  inftru- 
ments,  ordered  for  the  fervice  and  benefit  of 
man,  not  to  make  him  happy  of  themfeivesibut 
to  give  him  ideas  of,  and  to  raife  his  thoughts 
to,  other  things,  ftates,  and  perfons,  on  whom 
his  happinefs  elfentially  did  depend.  So,  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  though  thoCe  things  were 
not  reprefeiited  by  real  plantations  of  trees,  yet 
there  were  embroideries,  &c. — Looking  into  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  the  place  which  Jehovah 
had  chofen  to  put  his  name  there,  the  reft,  in 
which  be  delighted  to  dwell,  we  find  not  only 
the  whole  houfe  covered  with  cedar,  or  inlaid 
with  it  i>oth  within  and  without,  fo 'that  not  a 
ftone  was  teen,  but  alfo  all  the  walls  of  the  houfe, 
within  and  without,  are  carved  with  carvings 
of  cherubim,  and  palm  trees  and  open  flowers. 
The  doorsy  too,  were  made  of  the  olive  or  oil 
tree,  and  all  carved  with  the  very  fame  fpecies  of 
figures.  For  what  purpofe  ?11  this  ?  Certainly  to 
remind  the  worshippers  of  the  living  God  that 
the  firft  habitation  he  formed  for  himfelf  among 
mankind  was  a  garden,  a  plantation  of  trees,  of 
which  this  temple  was 'but  a  copy.  The  garden 
of  Eden  was  the  model  or  original  In  this  view 
we  can  eafily  underftand,  why  not  a  ftone  was  fcen 
-*^all  that  appeared  to  theVye  was  wood.  On  the 
firft  view  of  this  facred  edifice  without,  every  part 
Txad  the  appearance  of  Eden— rows  of  lofty  trees, 
interfperfed  with  cherubim,  and  flowers  in  full 
blow.  Entering  the  temple,  we  feem  to  enter 
through*  rows  of  trees,  and  all  within  prcfents  the 

time  Icenery— palm-trees,  cherubim,  and  op^n 
bwers.  God  dwelt  between  the  cherubim  in  the 
temple  bis  own  hand  had  reared  in  Eden ;  and  when 
he  placed  his  throne  on  Mount  Sion,  ftill  be  dwelt 
between  the  cherubims,  the  pattern  or  mode  of 
which  firft  apppeared  in  the  original  garden.  Sur- 
veying this  temple  of  Solomon  muft  we  not  be  in 
duced  to  fay,  Is  not  this  paradife  reftored  ?  Is  not 
this  the  garden  of  Jehovah  ?  But  all  this  was  but 
to  ftiow  how  completely  it  ihall  be  reftored,  when 
Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  u<wHb  men  !  II.  As 
to  the  river  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  it  feeras,  from 
the  manner  in  whi^h  it  is  connedled  in  all  the  re- 
ferences to  \}aA\.  fountain  of  gardens,  to  have  been  a 
very  material  part  of  this  model  of  all  the  after  ha- 
bitations of  God.  The  learned  writer,  whom  we 
have  already  quoted,  fays  "  The  immediate  ufe  of 
this  river  in  the  garden,  was  to  water  the  garden. 
And,  it  appears,  from  all  the  allufions  downwards 
that  the  watev  of  this  river,  were,  by  the  almigh- 
ty hand  of  God  in  Chrift,  whom  they  reprefented, 
turned  as  from  a  conduit  through  aU  the  alleys  and 
parts  of  the  garden,  to  fupply,  refrefli,  and 
JJourilh,  without  the  ordinary  natural  means,  eve- 
^  plant  in  the  garden.  For  thus  Eaekiel,  plainly 
taking  his  defcription  of  the  new  paradifiacal  river 
t***!  is  0  be  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  old  ones 
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that  had  been  in  the  fan<fluaiy  of  Solomop's 
temple,  and  in  the  fandtuary  of  Eden,  ch  xlvii, 
tells,  that  waters  were  to  flow  from  under 
the  threlhold  of  the  d()»^r,  and  to  become  a  river ; 
which  was  to  flow  eaftwaid,  &c.*'  And  after 
noticing  many  allufions  in  the  prophets  tothe  fame 
thing,  our  author  fuppoies  the  qutftion  to  be  afk- 
ed,  '•  what  had  the  tabernacle  pitched  by  Mofes 
in  the  wildemefs,  < .  the  temple  built  by  king  So- 
lomon, on  mount  Srion  to  anfwertothis  river  in  pa- 
radife, which  flowed  to  the  feveral  alleys  and 
plants  of  the  garden,  to  water,  as  by  fo  many  pipes 
laid  in  order  from  a  conduit,  every  alley,  and  every 
plant  ^  It  is  anfwered,  1  ft,  Concerning  the  water 
for  the  tabernacle :  Mofes,  according  to  the  hea- 
venly pattern,  iliewn  him  on  the  holy  mount,  made, 
or,  which  is  fame  thing  ordered  to  made,  a  laver 
of  brafs,  with  its  foot  or  ftiaft  of  the  fame  metal, 
for  waihing  the  prieft's  hands  and  feet,  before  they 
went  to  facrifice.  And  he,  Mofes,  as  his  order  is 
worded,  gave,  or  difpoifed  water  there;  that  is,  he 
brought  water  in  the  manner  h^  performed  his  0- 
ther  mighty  works,  by  a  miracle,  to  that  part ;  to 
fupply  the  laver  continually  as  the  priefts  ftiould 
draw  off  for  their  ufes.  And  this  donbtlefs,  he 
performed  by  one  miraculous  ad,  turning  a  cur- 
rent from  the  river  of  the  rock,  which  St  Paul  al- 
fo tells  us  was  Clirift,  into  the  court  of  the  taber- 
nacle, probably  by  a  fubterraneous  paflage  to  the 
foot  or.fh^ft  of  the  laver;  and  from  thence 
raifing  it,  as  by  a  fountain,  through  thefhafr,to  fup- 
ply the  laver :  which  being  once  done  by  fuch 
miraculous  aft  as  aforefaid,  needed  no  repetition  ; 
but  the  water,  after  that,  by  the  divine  continual 
tion  of  that  aft,  was  turned  and  raifed  in  the 
fame  manner,  by  like  currents  to  the  laver, 
through  all  their  ftations  m  the  defert.  But, 
however  this  be  as  to  the  precife  manner  of 
bringing  the  water  into  the  laver,  it  is  plain  the 
IfraelitCB  had  in  the  wildernefs  fuch  a  river,  fup- 
plyiOc;  both  their  facjrd  tabernacle  and  their 
camp,  and  following  their  camp  and  tabern;icle, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  river  in  paradife  had 
flowed  to,  and  fupplied  every  alley  and  plant 
there.  And  was  it  then  on  any  account  neceflary 
that  we  fhould  be  told  this  in  the  order  of  the 
biftorical  narratives  of  the  law  ?  Is  it  not  enough, 
that  Mofes  and  the  prophets  after  him,  have,  by- 
proper  references,  let  \^  know,  that  fo  the  faft 
was?  Nay  fliould  we  not  have  collefted  of  our- 
felve8,that  fo  it  muft  have  been?  Seeing  that 
without  fome  fuch  miracle,  we  muft  know  it  had 
been  imopifible  for  a  much  lefs  number  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people  to  have  fubfifted  in 
moft  parts  of  that  terrible  defert,  not  to  fay  for 
forty  years,  but  for  half  forty  days.  But,  to  pafa 
on,  adly.  To  (how,  that  there  likewife  was  fuch  a 
miraculous  fupply  of  water,  reprefenting,  after  the 
fame  manner,  that  river  of  Eden  in  the  temple 
on  Mount  Sion.  Of  which,  if  we  are  atten- 
tive to  the  information  the  facred  fcripture  af- 
fords, the  proofs  will  be  found,  as  in  the  former 
inftance,  fufliciently  plain  and  obvious.  In  the 
firft  place,  then,  as  the  defcription  of  the  living 
waters  ifluing  from  under  the  thrcfliold  of  the 
temple  in  Ezekiel's  vifion,  chap,  xlvii.  hath  an  af- 
peft  fonvards  at  difpenfations  and  llates  in  the 
X  X  X  X  a  church 
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diiirch  of  Chrift,  partly  in  this  world,  partly  and 
more  properly  in  the  world  to  come;  fo  does  the 
fame  refer  backwards  to  things,  operations  and  ef- 
ie6t»,  firil  in  the  Edenic  fandtuary,  and  afterwards 
in  the  temple  on  Mount  Sion,  For  the  things  that 
pre,  and  willbefpiritually,  undergracr,  and  in  glory 
vpre  fi/ft  corporeally  in  the  feveral  fit  u  a  lions  and 
/latcs  of  the  paradifiacal  and  Ifraelitilh  church. 
And  from  thence  thepropheticdefcriptionsof  them 
throughout  the  holy  fctipture  are  taken.  '  So  lh<it 
ihoujjh  fpr  the  ftatclinefs  of  the  dimenfions,  and 
^he  glory  and  beautyof  the  (Irudure,  the  tcmplein 
Jr^zekit  1  docs  fo  much  exceed  that  on  mount  Sion, 
yet  docs  the  whole  defcription  of  that  fpiritual  fa- 
bric ft.md  upon  this,  viz.  that  the  fame  things  fo 
^Iv/cribod  by  the  holy  prophet  hada<5lua!ly  cxifted 
as  rcprcfentations  in  paradife,  and  in  the  Solomo- 
yiic  temple,  though  exhibited  comparatively  \q  mi- 
piaturc  and  conllituted  of  grollVrirubftanccs,  cvco 
pf  matLTials  taken  from  the  parts  of  this  corporeal 
yorid.  In  this  defcription.  therefore,  of  E/.elutl, 
xvf  have  both  a  prophetic  delineation  of  thipgs  and 
ftates  to  come,  and  an  hifkorical  one  of  things  for- 
merly exiftinj:  ;  lb  that,  by  the  gracious  and  glo- 
rious conjminicatioas  prffuDined  by  the  waters 
running  out  tVom  uusXcv  tiie  gate  of  the  fpiritual 
tv'mp!e,  which  ^itQ  w.ts  at  the  »Mft  e:\d  or 
fror.t  of  the  tociple,  we  may  be  fur»- there  al fo  was 
fuch  a  fpring  of  water  under  the  material  ti'mple, 
that  did,  in  fucli  manner,  vmw  and  ft  ream  out  iyom 
thence;  that  is,  by  one  flrcam  or  current  i'fuinK 
as  the  prophet  defcribes^  (mm  the  court  of  the 
Jtcmplc  eaUward,  to  th^  brook  KidDP,  whillt  a- 
jiothcr  flowed  from  under  the  hoiife  fouthward  to 
the  current  of  Siloam  at  the  pool  of  Hethcfda, 
which  brook  and  pot>l  were  alio  caufcd  and  made 
by  it;  from  whence  it  defccnded,  and  ran  both 
vays,  viz.  by  the  fouth  fuie  to  the  weft  end  of 
piount  Sion,  to  the  ICiiikj's  Gardens  (to  wtcr  tbofe 
gvirdens)  one  way  ;  and  from'  the  fame  pool  of 
Hcthefiia  eadward,  whcir  it  joined  the  other  ftream 
that  ilTucd  from  the  threfhoul,  and  flowed  through 
the  court  of  the  tcmpTe  above  mentioned,  and  with 
it  fc'll  down  to  tlie  brook  ividron,  and  fo  flowed 
Into  the  Mare  Mortunm,  or  lake  Afphaltitc?,  the 
iHhir  way  J  by  whit  a  mcan^,  this  Sionic  foun- 
tain or  fiver  vta?.  parted,  even  as  the  piradiiiacal 
river  had  b»en,  into  fiuir  heai'.s  or  qiviiions.  tlipt 
]  ,  of  the  two  fpilii)is  and  the  two  ftfeanis,  that  of 
Siloam,  and  tin?  otlu^r  that  ran  from  the  court  of 
th  f  mple  to  KiLlron.*'  But,  after  Ihowing  that 
this  miiacu'.juj  wjtcr  is  oficn  plainly  alluded  to 
in  the  ijcriptures,  our  aiithor  conclude^,  **  Thu**, 
}ipon  the  whole,  \\c  fijould  fee,  by  the  fcripi'.jro 
account,  that  llicre  wcie  water?  fuj^pii'^d  to  tl.c 
temple  on  nnoi:nt  Sinn,  anil  P.oiving  from  thvncc; 
♦  !u)ugh  we  had  no  human  auihoriiies  to  pcifunde 
OS  ot  the  fame  tliirss.  Biit  neither  ;irei'neic  wau- 
-ting;  for  tome  of  the  comn^erUators  from  Vilal- 
pandus  fay,  thofe  waters  did  a^ualiy  f;)ring  out 
from  undor  the  temple  on  mount  Sion,  as  the  pro- 
j»het  KsckicI  obici  vcs.  and  were  brought  by  pipes 
to  r.W  p:.r!:fi  c\  iho  pri.  u^'  court,  to  wiiii  the  pntfis 
hands  and  feet,  the  iV.ci iHc*  a,  &c.  Ar.d  St  Jiiom, 
en  Kzpk.  xli.  r,  fays,  the  faid  waters  f.owtd  out 
Irom  under  the  temple,  as  dcfcribcd  hy  the  prO- 
pUtt.  AriHeas,  likewif?,  rn  the  fcventy  ir.terpre- 
terf,  fc'.ys,  theie  >*ere'  under  the  temple  hidden 
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promptuarles  of  waters,  that  broke  out  as  from 
fprings  at  many  apertures  abou'  the  altar;  to 
which  he  adds,  that  the  fame  were  conveyed  by 
pipes  to  the  feveral  partspf  the  temple,  its  courtj, 
&c      And  thefe  waters,  as  the  geographers  dtt 
cribe  them,  6owed  in  a  current  trom  the  courti 
of  the  temple,  and  difcharged  themlJves  rigkl  ^ 
gain  ft  the  temple  eaftward  into  the  brook  Kidrct:.  | 
Whiift  other  fprings  again  broke  out  from  the  to  j 
of  the  mount  on  the  iQUth  fide  ot  the  teroplf,  a 
Fzikiel  alfo  mentions,  and  made  a  fountain  in  tl: 
pool  Bethefila,  that  ran  about  to  the  kind's  pir. 
dens  weft,  and  again  to  that  other  current  eaft«iiw, 
and  fo  into  the  brook  Kidron,  and  with  that  im 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  L^ke  Afphaltites. — Froma.I*.iJ 
it  would  appear,  that  the  garden  of  E-icn,  thr3l> 
faic  tahKrrnacle,  and  the  Solomomc  temple,  a!lni 
peclively  pointed   to  the   heavenly  Hden,  wsirk 
was  difp laved  to  John,  as  t!«e  rfvr^ationof  itlhtk. 
We  muft  now,  however,  proceed   to  notice,  II!, 
The  uaiveifal  pra(5lrce  of  the  heathens  to  worfcip 
in  gardens,  to  build  their  temples  in  them,  or  to 
dcui)minate  them  from  thence.     And  upoo  thi 
part  of  the  fubjei^,  the  writer  whom  we  firft  qto- 
led,  has  the  following  ohf«'rvatiojij«,     "  Mankrnd, 
having  one  common  origin,  muft  haveden¥W2Ji 
all  their  id.^as  from  one  comm*yn  fourte.   Eden  w:i 
the  fiifl  fcene  of  man.  Eden  abounded  with objf«; 
tli.e  moll  ftriking,  fublime,  arid  variegatv-d;  cb- 
je<^tfi  which   uuift  have  left  deep  and  laflipg  vz.- 
prefuoiis  upon  the  young  afdduCti)**  mind  of'ra'A 
impreflions  which  would  not  be  crazed  for  irzrf 
generations      Hence  we  may  conclude  a  f^ir:^ 
that  obvious  traces  of  the  ftory  of  Eden  muft  bf 
difc^rnible  in  the  hiftory  of  all  the  ancient  nation ; 
and  particularly,  as  paradife  furniihed  msn  vts 
the  hrft  ideas  of  the  great,  the  excellent,  r.rd  \^.t 
beautiful ;  that  garden  of  the  Lord  muft  h;:wb:xa 
confidered,  in  after  periods,  as  tht»  ftanc'vd, ore- 
very  thing  of  thefe  defcriptions.     To  thib  Tiaybe 
added,  that  as  this  golden  age  foon  palled  awaf, 
and  man  v»'.;s  cxpe'Icd  from  this  fcene  of  \\^v^  • 
^nce  and  beauty,  to  iJoflTefs  a  dreary  and  bjnca 
land,  the  ftriking  contraft  would  enhance  the  n- 
lue  of  lidcn,  add-  frefli  luftre  to  its  charms,  ari 
endear  its  memory  for  many  A\ien,     It?  trf%  If^ 
b.MUty  and  variety  of  their  f»»jiiage,  the  exuber^^f 
and  delicacy  of  their  fruit )  its  river ;  the  happi- 
nets  man  enjoyed,  Sec.  muft  have  beer.  ihepriB*'-. 
pal  topics  of  converfation  in  the   firft  ages;ii*i 
thus  every  part  of  the  fcenery  cf  Eden  wq'JuI  ^ 
naturally  kept  aiive  in  the  memory  of  thepoIMi- 
ly  of  Adam,  even  after  they  had  been  divideU  »• 
to  nations,  peoples,  and  tongues.    It  is  only  by 
keeping  this  in  view,  that  we  can  accoant  fof  « 
idea  fo  uiiiverfal  among  all  the  ancient  D.4tiorJi 
that  the  ^rods  delighted  in  groves,  und  ^vell'a 
tretf ;  or  for  the  correi'pond:Dg  praftice  of  confe* 
crating  groves,  and  dedicating  them  asfacredtrtB* 
pics  or  places  of  worfiiip.    I'hus;  too,  ar.<1th« 
only,  can  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  iscrrd 
foimtain-i.  rivers,  and  ft  ones,  fo  univerfally  to  be 
met  with  in  the  htftory  of  the  religion,  ccftuc^ 
an»l  ufages,  of  ail  the  ancient  nations."    Buti  to 
be  more  particular,  we  Ihall  again  quote  thcwo"^* 
of  anothtr  author,  who  fays,  "  though  the  com- 
mon Jame  df  their  fpurious  or  abufed  pviduU 
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ine  themfelves  to  thi«  term  or  name,  but  that  they 
ilfo  retained  anil  ufed  the  old  fcripture  name  bcr^ 
7,  gardens,  for  the  fame  things.  Hence  their  bor^ 
•i  He/p^rUfs,  with  the  golden  apples  and  the  dra- 
gon or  fcrpent;  yea,  and  tha;  (as  it  is  even 
-eprefenttd  on  a  medallion  in  the  French  king's 
:ahi  let)  twining  round  the  tree  that  bears  them; 
iuft  as  we  do,  not  without  reafon,  commonly 
rcprefent  the  ferpen^  that  tempted  Eve.  Nay, 
ivhich  is  very  remarkable,  Virjiil,  plainly  I'lom 
:he  tradition  of  the  paradifiacal  temple  calls 
:hefe  bcrti  Hffperidesy  the  temple  of  the  Hi-f- 
perides;  and  therewith  mentions  the  dragon*  with 
&  fuppofed  prieftefs,  that  kept  the  temple,  and 
;he  facred  branches  of  the  tree;  and  fed  the  dra- 
jon,  as  Eve  fed  the  old  ferpent  ^vith  her  own,  and 
with  theduft  of  herpofterity.(Ifa.  Ixv.  i$.)  Hence 
llfo  the  horti  j^domdfs^  which  were  fmall  portable 
jardens,  with  certain  herbs  or  fmall  fhrubs,  fet  in 
[hells  or  pf>ts,  and  carried  in  proctlTiun  to  Adonis 
yr  the  folar  light,  as  coiifulrred  in  its  winter  re- 
:efs,  in  lieu  of  the  larger  faired  jiardcns  or  groves, 
ind  m  fome  view  to  rcprefent  thorn.  Meanwhile, 
23  thefe  facred  groves  and  gardrrs  were  the  hea- 
:hens'  garden  fani^uaries,  (paradifcs  of  their  own 
perverfe  and  rebellious  filling  up,  as  it  were  to 
tell  Jehovah  thty  had  no  need  of  him,  or  of  his 
paradife,  but,  though  he  had  deflroyed  one  Eden, 
;hey  knew  how  to  make  themfelves  others,  and 
ind  to  fet  upotherdivinitiesalfotoprefidein  them,) 
To  docs  Jehovah  charge,  repioach,  and  threaten 
►hem  accordingly 'by  hi.s  prophet.  Ifa.  i.  29.  .?o. 
xv.  2,  3,  4  Ixvi.  .17.  In  3.  word  frcm  the  firlt 
jrcat  and  delightful  paradife  as  it  was  ordered  for 
;he  ufe  of  the  tabernacle,  or  temple,  and  from  the 
parts  of  it,  the  tree  of  life  and  the  waters  of  life, 
5:c.  defcriptions  w  ere  all  along  taken  and  given  in 
"acred  fcripture  of  the  church  and  houfc  of  God, 
>n  the  one  hand  ;  and  of  the  anti-church  of  idola- 
:er8  and  apoftates  on  the  other.  It  would  be  waf- 
ing  time,  to  adduce  farther  examples,  which  from 
his  hint  a  diligent  reader  will  find  in  abundance 
'«•.  himfelf ;  both  from  the  fcriptures  and  claflical 
writers.  For  as  God  had,  for  the  purpofe  of  iba- 
Jowing  forth  the  living  waters  in  glory,  his  wa- 
■ers  of  paradife,  of  his  tabernacle  and  temple ; 
b  the  idolaters  had  their  ficred  fountains,  ri- 
sers, lakes,  and  fcas,  with  their  prefident-g^xis, 
JoddeiTes,  nymphs,  tritons,  &c.  .  But  t.  come 
o  a  conclufion,  this  perpetual  ufage  from  the  moft 
?arly  age's,  to  denominate  and  dv  fcribe  taberna- 
-les  and  temples,  both  true  and  fpurious,  fe- 
ared and  profane,  by  names  and  characters 
aken  from  that  gardcn-tabcrnacie  in  Eden, 
vhich  God  hedged  in  and  planted,  fully  demonf- 
rates  that  the  firft  garden ot  God  wasto  all  fucceed- 
ng  tabemaclesand  temples,  as  everv  pattern  is  to  its 
ropy,  /.  e,  the  famo  thing  in  kind  with  them :  it 
^as  for  a  place,  eminently,  of  holy  facraments, 
nemorials,  enrblcm?,  communications,  and  wor- 
bip."  And  as  fuch,  it  becomes  a  limple  eafy,  and 
'aMonal  key  to  unravel  all  the  ancient  myfteries ; 
jut,  otherwife  all  the  ideas,  religion,  and  prati- 
es of  antiquity,  remain  a  riddle— an  enigma  that 
)ever  can  be  folved.  Reafon  can  make  nothing  gf 
t ;  having  no  datat  (lie  can  draw  no  conclufion. 
iut,  penetrating  to  the  darkcft  rccefs  of  the  facred 
jrove,  and  beholding  the  pried  ar.dthe  altar  of  a 
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faife  god,  behind  theoracula»"  "  tree  in.the  mldfl," 
if  acquainted  vyith  the  feenery  of  Eden,  this  leafy 
temple,  its  prieft,  alia  ,  and  all  the  leading  rites 
of  facrificature,  may  be  traced  up  to  the  eaft  enti 
of  the  garden  of  i.den,  where  firft  was  ere<5led  the 
altar  or  the  trije  God,  who  dwelt  between  the  che- 
rubim in  the  glory,  from  whence  ifTued  the  facred 
fire  to  confume  or  acctpt  the  facrifice,  he  himfelf 
had  appointed  " 

(a.)  Ei)tN,  a  river  of  England,  which  rifes  in 
Weftmorcland,  on  the  borders  of  Yorkihire,  crol- 
fes  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  runs  into  the 
Sol  way  Frith,  about  7  miles  below  Carlifle.  Sal- 
mon appear  in  the  Eden  in  numbers,  fo  early  a& 
'  IXc.  and  Jan.  and  the  London  and  Ncwcaftle  mar- 
kets  are  fupplied  with  early  filli  from  this  river: 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  do  not  vifit  the  Elk 
in  any  quantity  4ill  April ;  notwithftanoing  the 
mouths  of  the  two  rivei  s  are  very  near  each  other. 

(3.)  Eden,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Berwickshire, 
which  rifes  in  Lammer-Tnuir,  joins  the  Tiviot  nt 
Kelfo,  runs  along  the  S.  and  SE.  border  of  the 
parifh  of  Edcnham,  and  falls  into  the  Tv/ecd  near 
Coldftream.    It  produces  trouts  and  fome  falmon, 

(4.)  Eden,  a  river  ef  Scotland,  in  Fifeihire, 
which  rifes  about  8  miics  W.  of  Cults,  and  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  St  Andrews,  9  miles  below  Cupar. 
It  abounds  with  pike  and  trouts, 

(5.)  Eden,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  ciicV  of 
Weilphalia,  and  county  of  Keitzbcrg;  i  mile 
ESE.  of  Keitzbcrg.  / 

(6.)  Eden,  a  townlhip  of  the  United  States,  la 
Hancock  county,  diftritt  of  Maine,\  incorporated 
in  1 796,  taken  from  the  northerly  part  of  Mount 
Defert. 

(7.)  Eden,  a  townfliip  of  Orleans  county^  W'r- 
mont,  N\V  of  Craftfbury,  and  adjoining  to  it. ' 

(8. \ Eden,  and      )  two  vilbges  in  Kent,  near 

EDENBRIDGE,  \  Surry,  W.  of  Penlburft. 

EDENBlTRrr,  a  town  of  Hungary,   29  miles' 
SW.  of  Prcfburg,  and  36  S.  of  Vienna. 

EDENDERRY,  a  town  of  Ireland,  ii?  King'a 
county,  29  miles  W.  of  Dublin. 

EDENHALL,  orEpNALL,  a  village  in  Cum- 
berland, feated  on  the  Eden,  NE.  of  Penrith. 

(i.)  EDENHAM,  or  Ednam.     See  EDNA^f. 

(2.)  EobNHAM,  a  village  near  Grinifthori>,  in 
Lincolnfljire. 

EDENKEILLE,  \^j1crilncollh,  Ga<:-.  x.  e.  the 
face  of  the  wood  ;j  a  piri(h  of  ScotK'iid,  in  the 
county  of  Moray,  wherein  there  were  anciently 
two  royal  forells,  of  which  there  are  tlill  very  ex- 
tenfive  remains  in  natural  wood,  covering  abcut 
900  acres  of  ground.  Many  of  the  oaks  are  9  and 
ip  feet  in  girth,  at  3  feet  atovc  the  ground,  and 
exhibit  no  hgns  of  decay.  About  3,400  acres  have 
alfo  been  planted  by  the  earl  of  Moray,  with  no 
fewer  than  10,591,000  trees  of  various  kinds;  all 
v/ithin  24  years,  between  1767  and  1791.  This 
parifh  is  12  miles  long  from  N.  toS.and  10  broad. 
The  air  is  of  the  pureft  and  moft  falubrious  cua- 
lity.  The  foil  in  the  low  ground  is  light  and  fer- 
tile but  a  great  part  of  the  reft  is  moor  and  mofs. 
Barley,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes,  aie  the  chief  pro- 
duce; but  hulbandry  is  yet  little  improved.  On 
the  ri^'cr  Findhoni^  which  runs  thi'ough  the  parilh, 
there  is  a  confiderable  falmon  fifhing.  In  the  up- 
per part  of  the  parifti,  ?i";\g^|b*'fe^^^  betwcea 

Strath- 
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ftrathfpcy  and  Braeinoray«  is  the  lake  of  Lochin- 
iiorb,  in  whichy  on  an  ifland,  Itand  the  ruins  of 
a  caftte  of  the  fame  name,  formerly  a  place  of  great 
ilrength.  The  caftles  of  Dunphail,  and  of  the 
Downehill  of  Relugas,  are  alfo  celebrated  remains 
of  antiquity.    The  population  in  f  Soiy  was  1 123. 

EDENMOUTU,  a  village  in  Roxburghfliire, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Eden  and  the  Tweed. 

EDENSOR,  a  town  in  the  Peak  of  Derby. 

EDENSTOW,  a  village  in  Nottinghamlhire. 

*  EDE?^TATED.  adj,  {edentatus,  Latin.]  De- 
prived of  tv'eth.  Dia» 

(i.)  EDENTON,  a  diftrid  on  the  fea  coaft  of 
Korth  Carolina  ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  ftate 
of  Virginia,  on  the  E.  by  the  ocean,  on  the  W.  by 
Halifax  diftrid,  and  on  the  S.  by  Newbcm.  It  is 
fubdivided  into  9  counties,  viz.  Chowan,  Cum- 
tuck,  Camden,  Pafquotank,  Perquimins,  Gates, 
Hertforci,  Bertie,  and  Tyrrel.  It  contains  53,770 
inhabitants,  of  whom  10,198  are  flaves.  Its  chief 
town  is  Edenton.  The  wood  is  chiefly  pine,  oak, 
cyprefif,  and  juniper,  all  of  which  abound. 

(1.)  Edentok,  the  capital  of  the  above  diftrid, 
(N^  i.j  is  a  poll  town  and  port  of  entry,  at  the 
head  of  a  bay  on  the  N.  fide  of  Albemarle  Sound, 
^nd  at  the  N£.  fide  of  the  opening  of  Chowan 
river.  The  public  buildings  are  an  ancient  brick 
Epifcopal  church,  a  court-houfe,  and  gaol.  Its 
exports  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1794* 
amounted  to  the  value  of  50,646  dollars.  It  is 
97  miles  N.  of  Newbern,  255  NNE.  of  Wilming- 
ton, 139  SE.  of  Peteilburg,  and  440  SSW.  of 
Philadelphia.    Lon.  77.  li.  W.  Lat.  36.  6.  N. 

EDERITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  and  principality  of  Anhalt  Co- 
tben,  4  miles  S.  of  Cothen. 

EDERNY  Bridge,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  Fer- 
managh, Ulfter. 

EDESHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment ©f  Mont  Tonnerre,  late  of  Germany  in  the 
bifliopric  of  Spires,  14  miles  W.  of  Spires* 

EDESSA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  near  the  Viftricxa,  called 
by  the  Turks  Moglena,  44  miles  WNW.  of  Salo- 
niki,  and  316  W.  of  Conftantinople.  Lon.  39.  49. 
E.  Ferro.  Lat.  40.  50  N. 

EDESTON,  a  plantatipn  of  the  United  Slates 
of  America,  in  Hancock  county,  diftrid  of  Maine 
containing  1 10  inhabitants. 

EDET,.  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of 
Weft  Gothland,  15  miles  N.  of  Gothenburg, 

EDFUERIM,  a  town  of  Norway,  ^(^  miles  N. 
of  Berga. 

(i.)  EDGAR,  the  fon  of  Edmund  I,  one  of  the 
moft  fortunate  of  the  Anglo*Saxon  monarchs.  He 
fucceeded  his  brother  Edwy,  A.  D.  959;  and  is 
fa  id  to  have  been  rowed  down  the  Dee,  by  8  kings 
his  vaflals.    He  died  in  975.    See  England. 

(a.)  Edgar  Atheling,  the  fon  of  prince  Ed^ 
ward  by  Agatha,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Heniy 
II,  and  grandfon  of  Edmund  II,  king  of  England. 
Though  he  was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  crown,  and 
was  even  declared  king  upon  the  death  of  Harold 
il,  he  fubmitted  to  William  the  Conqueror,  after 
the  battle  of  Haftings:  but  afterwards  retired  to 
if^cotland,  with  his  two  fitters,  Margaret  and 
jJhriftina:  where  they  were  kindly  received  by 
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king  Malcolm  II,  who  married  the  prince^  Maw 
garet.    See  England. 

EDGARTON,  a  port  of  entry  and  poft  to«a 
of  Maflachufctts,  and  the  chief  towo  ef  DuJur'i 
county*  fituatcd  on  the  eaft  lide  of  the  ifland  at 
Martha's  Vineymd.  The  fertile  ifland  of  Cfaahs- 
quidick  is  within  the  jurifdiiflion  of  Edgaitoc; 
which  has  a  fmatl  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies.  Ites> 
ports  annually  to  the  amount  of  1257  dollann. 
lue.  It  lies  about  14  miles  S.  of  BarnftabSe  coan- 
ty,  on  the  main,  and  94  miles  SS£.  of  Bofioo.  C 
was  incorporated  in  167X9  and  cootaincd  XJ51  is- 
babitants,  in  1797. 

(i.)  EDGCOMB,  a  townOiip  of  the  Unitrf 
States,  in  Lincoln  .county,  diftrict  of  Maine,  oo- 
taining  855  inhabitants.  It  was  incorporated  a 
J  7  74,  and  lies  iSo  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Boftoo. 

(».)  Eogcomb,  a  county  of  Halifax  diftnd,K 
Carolina,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Pitt  county  n 
the  SW.  by  Wayne  county  and  Tar  river,  w^S^ 
affords  it  communication  with  feverai  counties  a 
the  ftate,  on  the  W.  by  Nafli  county,  and  on  tbc 
£.  by  Martin  and  Halifax  counties.  It  contaiai 
10,155  inhabitants,  of  whom  ^009  are  Haves 

(3.)  Edgcomr,  a  village  of  England,  in  Deroo- 
ftiire,  feated  on  the  Tamar,  on  the  fide  next  ta 
Cornwall.    . 

( I.)  EDGCOTT,  a  town  in  BuckinghainifK 

(a.)  Edgcott,  a  village  in  Northampto&0.irt. 
4  miles  N.  of  Banbury. 

EDGCUMB,  Bay,  on  the  NE.  coaft  of  New 
Holland.    Lat.  90.  S. 

{ I. )  *  EDGE.  «.  /:  \ecge9  Sax.]  i.  The  thin  or 
cutting  part  of  a  blade. — 

Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the^^r  o'  th'  fwod 

His  wife,  his  babes.  SbaMffp.  JdaeUtk 

He  that  will  a  ^ood  edge  win, 

Muft  forge  thick,  and  grind  thin.  Provek 

2.  A  narrow  part  rifing  from  a  broader.— &c» 
harrow  their  ground  over,  and  then  plow  it  1^ 
an  eilge.  M9rtimer,  3.  Brink ;  toargin ;  extraeft- 
ty,— The  rays  which  pafs  very  near  to  xhcedkn  rf 
any  body,  are  bent  by  .the  adioo  of  rtic  body. 
Ne<ivton,^Vfe  have  for  many  years,  walked  vpoi 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  while  notbiag  but  thefif>> 
der  thread  of  human  life  baa  h^ld  us  froni  fidpac 
into  endlefs  mifery.  Rogers*  4.  Sharpnefs  of  va  d 
proper  difpofition  for  adion  or  opcratioo ;  inte^ 
nefs  of  deftre. — 

Give  him  a  further  ^^, 

And  drive  his  purpofe  into  thefe  delights.  ShtH 
—Silence  and  folitude  fetan  edge  upon  the  geoia^ 
and  caufe  a  greater  application.  J)rjdcm*s  Dq^* 

5.  Keennefis;  acrimony  of  temper. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord ! 
That  would  reduce  thefe  bloody  day;  again. 
^haJkefp.  RieAerdVL 

6.  To/et  teeth  on  EDGE.  To  caufe  a  tin^ag  i» 
cafinefs  in  the  teeth.—A  harih  grating  luDt^fitbA 
the  teeth  on  edge.  Bacon. 

(1-4.)  Edge,  in  geography,  the  name  of  tkff 
villages:  i.  in  Gloucefterfhire :  a.  in  ShropAm 
between  Aftiton-Piggot  and  Shrewlbory:  j«  9. 
ditto,  between  Aftibafton  and  Weiiu 

(j.)  *  To  Edge.  v.  a,  Tfrom  the  nom.}  u  1^ 
fiiarpen ;  to  enable  to  cut. — 

There  fat  Oie  rolling  her  aUqriiig  eyctb      . 

»  ; 
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to  tine  her  champion's  fword,  arid  urge  my  EDGEWARE,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  amrt^ 

ruin.                                                 Dryiw.  ty  of  Middlefex,  on  the  borders  of  Hereford- 

ft   To  fumifli  with  an  t^z^.--  ihire-,  with  a  weekly  market  on  Tburfday.    It  vi 

1  feird  aiong  a  man  of  bearded  face,  S  miles  NW.  of  London.    Lon.  o.  14.  W.  Lat. 

H5S  limbs  all  cover'd  with  a  (hining  cafe  ;  51.  37.  N. 

So  wondrous  hard,  and  fo  fecure  of  wound,  •  EDGEWISE,  adv.  [edge  and  wje.]  With  the 

It  made  ray  fword,  though  edg'd  with  flint,  re-  edge  put  into  any  particular  diredi on.— Should 

bound.                                              Drydtn.  the  flat  fide  be  objeded  to  the  ftream,  it  would 

A    To  border  with  any  thing ;  to  fringe.—  be  foon  turned  ed^e^wife  by  the  force  of  it.  Raj.    . 

Their  long  defcending  train,  ( lO  EDGEWORTH,  a  large  pariih  of  Eoglandt 

'  -With  rubies  «/?V,  and  faphires,  fwept  the  plain,  in  Gloucefterfhire,  3  miles  from  Bifley. 

Dryden.  (a.)  Edgeworth,  or     7  a  town  of  Ireland, 

—I  rid  over  hanging  hills,  whofe  tops  were  edged  *     Edgeworth's  Towm,  J  in  Longford  county, 

with  groves,  and  whofe  feet  were  watered  with  Leinfter;  5a  miles  from  Dublin, 

winding  rivers.  Pope.    4.  To  exafperate ;  to  em-  EDGHIR,  a  town  of  Hindooftan,  in  the  county 

Ijjfter.— By  fuch  reafonings  the  fimple  were  blind-  of  Golconda,  10  miles  W.  of  Rachore,  and  75 

cd    and  the  malicious  edged.  Hay<ward,  —He  was  SW.  of  Hydrabad. 

indigent  and  low  in  money,  which  perhaps  might  (i  )  ♦  EDGING.  «./  [from  edge,"]    i.  What  is 

have  a  little  ed^ed  hi«  defberation.  Wotton,    5.  To  added  to  any  thing  by  way  of  ornament.— 

put  forward  beyond  a  Imc.— ^</jr"?j?  by  degrees  TV  garland  which  I  ^ove  for  you  to  wear, 

ftieir  chairs  forwards,  they  were  in  a  little  time  And  border'd  with  a  rofy  edging  round     i)/^/. 

got  up  clofe  to  one  another.  Locke.  — ^A  woman  branches  out  into  a  long  diflertation 

(1.)  *  To  EiKJB.  V. ».  I  perhaps  from  ed^  back-  upon  the  edging  of  a  petticoat.    AdSfon^s  SpeSm 

ward,  Sax  ]  To  move  forward  againft  any  power;  ^.  A  narrow  lace. 

going  clofe  upon  a  wind,  as  if  upon  its  Ikirts  or  (1.)  Edgings,  in  ^rdening,  the  feries  of  fmall 

M-der,  and  fo  failing  flow,—  but  durable  plants,  fetjpund  the  edges  or  borders 


I  muft  edge  upon  a  point  of  wind. 
And  make  flow  way.  Dryden*s  Cleomenes, 

EDGEBASTON,  a  village  near  Birmingham. 

•  "SSyO^D. participial  adj.  [horn  edge,\  Sharp; 
not  blunt.— We  find  that  fubtile  or  edged  quanti- 
ties do  prevail  over  blunt  ones.  Digby. 

(i.)  EDGEFIELD,  a  county  of  South  Carolina, 
the  fouthermoft  in  the  difVriift  of  Ninety-Six, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Saluda  river,  which  divides 
it  from  Newbury  county,  on  the  SW.  by  Savan- 
nah river,  which  fepar^ites  it  from  the  ftate  of 
Georgia,  on  the  E.  by  Orangeburg  diftria,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Abbeville  county.  The  ridge  of  e- 
levated  land,  which  divides  the  waters  of  Saluda 
from  thofe  of  Savannah  river,  pafles  neariy  through 
the  middle  of  the  county.  Edgefield  county  is  a- 
bout  34  miles  long,  and  44  broad ;  and  contains 
,  ,,189  inhabitants,  of  whom  3619  are  flaves. 

(a.)  Edgefield,  a  town^in  the  above  county, 
with  a  court  houfe  and  poft  office  :  40  miles  from 
Abbeville;  %$  from  Augufta,  and  60  from  Co- 

(3.)  Edgefield,  a  village  of  England,  in  Nor- 
folk, on  the  S.  fide  of  the.  river  Holt. 

EDGEHTLL,  a  village  in  Warwickfliire,  near 
Kenton ;  memorable  for  the  firft  battle  fought  be- 
tween  the  forces  of  K.  Charles  I,  and  thofe  of  the 
parliament  in  164a.-  It  is  14  miles  S.  of  Warwick, 
ton.  T.  35.  W  Lat.  51-  37- N. 

•  EDOELESS.  adj.  [from  edge,]  Blunt;  ob- 
tufe  ;  Hn^hle  to  cut.— They  are  edgelefs  weapons 
it  hath  to  encounter.  Decay  of  Piety. 

EDOr.MONT,  atownfhip  of  the  United  States, 
in  Dt  •  iw^re  county,  Pennfylvania. 

KDOK  rON,  a  village  of  England,  in  Rulland- 
jhire,  SE.  of  Okeham. 

•  EHGETO'  )L.  «./  [edge  and  tool.]  A  tool 
made  iharp  t  •  cut.— There  muft  be  no  playing 
with  things  facred,  nor  jcfting  with  edg/etooh. 
VEflran-'.—\  Ihall  csercife  upon  ftccl,  and  its  fe- 
veral  1 .  rlJ  :  ani  whit  prt  il  filteft  for  edgetoolsf 
which  for  Iprings.  Mo»°"' 


of  flower-beds,  ^c.  The  beft  and  moft  durable 
of  all  plants  for  this  ufe,  is  box;  vc^hich,  if  welj 
planted,  and  rightly  managed,  will  continue  in 
ftrength  and  beauty  for  many  years.  The  feafonf 
for  planting  this,  are  the  autumn,  and  very  early 
in  the  fpring:  and. the  beft  fpecies  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is  the  dwarf  Dutch  box.  Formerly,  it  wag 
alfo  a  very  common  practice  to  plant  borders,  or 
edgings,  of  aromatic  herbs ;  as  thyme,  favory,  hyf- 
fop,  bvendar,  and  the  h*ke ;  but  tbefe  arc  all  apt 
to  grow  woody,  and  to  be  in  part,  or  wholly  de- 
ftroyed  in  hard  winters.  Daifies,  thrift,  or  fca 
july-flower,  and  camomile,  are  alfo  ufed  by  (broe 
for  this  purpofe:  but  they  require  yearly  tranfl 
planting,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  elie  they 
grow  out  of  form ;  and  they  are  alfo  fubjedl  to 
perifli  in  very  hard  feafons. 

EDGMOND,  a  village  in  Shropfliire,  a  miles 
from  Newport. 

EDGTON,  SE.  of  Bifliop's  caftle,  Shropfliire. 

EDHILING,  Edhilingus,  an  ancient  appeU 
lation  of  the  nobility  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
The  Saxon  nation,  fays  Nithard  (Bift.  lib,  iv.)  is 
divided  into  three  orders  or  clafTes  of^people  ;  the 
edbilinxh  the /rilingif  and  the  lazzi ;  which  fignify 
the  nobility,  the  freemen,  and  the  vaflals  or  flaves. 
Inflead  of  edJbilrngy  we  foraetrmes  meet  with  atbe- 
Imgt  or  atheJing  I  which  appellation  was  likewife 
given  to  the  king's  fon,  and  the  prefumptive  heii; 
of  the  crown.     SeeArHKLiNG. 

EDIAL,  a  village  W.  of  Litchfield,  Staffordfh. 

*  EDIBLE,  adj.  [from  edo,  Latin.]  Fit  to  be 
eaten ;  fit  for  food.— Some  flefli  is  not  edib/ct  as 
horfes  and  dogs.  Bacon. — Wheat  and  barley,  and 
the  like,  afe  made  either  edible  or  potable  by  man's 
art  and  induftry.  More. — Some  the  fungus  kind, 
gathered  for  edible  mufli rooms,  have  produced  a 
diflSculty  of  breathing,  jtrbuthnot, 

EDICLIPF,  a  town  SE.  oc  Shailwell,  Salop. 

(i.)*  EDICT.  »./.  [fdiaum,  Lat  j  A  proc:ama- 
ti<5n  of  command  or  prohit>ition  j  a  law  pr'jmul- 
gated.— When  an  abBf^wl^d  B9't3'0O^r'"'^^'<^ 
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his  fulyedls  that  which  feemeth  good  in  his  own 
difcretion,  hath  not  his  ediif  the  force  of  a  law  ? 
Booker. — 

Seyere  decrees  may  keep  oiir  tongues  in  awe. 

But  to  our  thoughts  what  eiif^  can  give  law  ? 

Dry  den 
— The  mfnifters  are  always  preaching,  and  the 
ffovemours  putting  out  ediSj,  ag^inft  gaming  and 
fine  cloaths.  Addifon. 

{%,)' An  Edict  is  an  order  or  inftrument,  figned 
and  fealed  by  a  prince,  to  ferve  as  a  law  to  his 
fubjedls.  We  find  frequent  mention  of  the  edi<9:s 
of  the  prjaetor,  in  the  Roman  law.  In  the  ci-devant 
French  law,  the  edidts  were  of  feveral  kinds: 
I'ome  importing  new  laws  or  regulations;  others, 
the  eredtion  of  new  offices ;  cftablifhments  of  du- 
tiest^rents.  Sic.  and  fometimes  articles  of  pacifi. 
catioft.  In  defpotie  governments,  an  edi£t  is  much 
the  fame  as  a  proclamation  is  with  us:  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  farmer  has  the  authority 
qf  a  law  from  the  power  which  iiTucs  it ;  whereas 
the  latter  is  only  a  declaration  of  a  law,  to  whicli 
it  refers,  and  has  no  power  in  itfclf.  Edldls  can- 
not cxift  in  Britain,  becaufe  the  enabling  of  laws 
is  lodged  in  the  parliamefit,  and  not  in  the  king. 
Edi(5ls  are  all  fealed  with  green  wax,  as  a  fign  of 
their  being  perpetual  and  irrevocable. 

♦EDIFICATION,  n.f.  'edification  Lat.]  i.  The 
4<5t  of  building  up  man  in  the  faith  ;  improvement 
in  holinefs.— Ouf  blefled  Saviour  told  us,  that  we 
fiiuft  account  for  every  idle  word,  not'  meaning 
that  every  word  not  deGgned  for  fdifiraOont  or 
lefs  prudent,  (hall  be  I'eckoned  for  a  lin.  Taylor, 
'%.  Improvement;  iriftrudtion. — Out  of  thcfe  ma- 
gazines I  fliall  fupply  the  lowd  with  what  may 
tend  to  their  edification,  Addifon.  , 

•EDIFICE.  «./  [^dijicium,  Lat]  Afabrick; 
a  building;  a  ftrudture— My  love  was  like  a  fair 
houfe  built  on  another  man's  ground;  fo  that  I 
have*  loft  my  ^dijke  by  miftakiug  the  place  where 
1  crcdted  it.  Sbak^,^ 
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The  edificet  where  all  were  met  to  fee  hiin« 
Upon  their  heads  and  on  his  own  he  puU'J.  iSfK 
*-As  Tufcan  pilliars  owe  their  original  to  tki.. 
country,  the  architects  always  give  tbem  a  piaor 
in  edifices  raifed  in  Tufcaiiy.  Addifon  on  //«/».— Ke 
mud  be  an  idiot  that  cannot  dilcem  more  ftruLei. 
of  workmanfhip  in  the  llrudluieof  an  aQimal  tlum 
in  the  moft  elegant  edifice.  BentJey. 

•  EDIFIHR.  n.f  [from  edify.\    One  that  im- 
proves or  inftruds  another. 

*  To  TiDIFY.  -v.  a.  [edifico,  Lat.1    i.  To  build. 
There  was  a  holy  cliapel  edify* J, 

Wherein  the  hermit  wont  to  fay 

His  holy  things  each  morn  and  eventide.  5^^ 
a.  To  inllruCt ;  to  improve.— He  who  fpeakct^ 
no  more  than  edifietb,  is  undefervedly  reprehend- 
ed for  much  fpeafcing,  HoQjker — Men  wee  edified^ 
when  either  their  underftanding  is  taught  fome- 
what  whereof,  in  fuch  adions,  it  behoveth  all  men 
to  confider,  or  when  their  hearts  are  moved  with 
any  affedtion  fuitable  thereunto.  HdOifrirr.— Life  '\%  . 
no  Ufe,  without  the  bleiling  of  a  friendly  and  ao 
edifying  converfation*  VEJlrange.  3.  To  tcaca ; 
to  perluade.  This  is  now  either  obfolete  or  ludi^r 
crous. — You  fliall  hardly  edify  me,  that  thofc  oa- 
tions  might  not,  by  the  law  of  nature  have  bct:a 
fubdued  by  any  nation  tl»at  had  only  policy  and 
moral  virtue,      acor/s  Holy  IVar. 

EDIKOSEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Mont  Tonncrre,  late  of  Germany,  in  the  pilati- 
nate  of  the  Rhine,  4  miles  N.  of  Landau  Near 
this  place  a  long  and  bloody  baUle  was  fought 
between  the  French  and  Pruffians  in  1794,  wlucfa 
ttrminated  in  fovour  of  the  former- 
.  (i.)  *  EDILE.  «•  /.  Udilij,  Lat.]  The  tillfe  of  a 
magiftrate  in  old  Rome,  whofc  office  (eemi  in 
fome  particulars  to  have  reiemblcd  that  of  our 
juftice  of  peace. — 

The  ediUy  ho !  let  him  be  apprehend^.  Sbak» 

(2.)  Edile.    See  JEdils, 
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